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ADVEKTISE MENT. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LI 


(REGISTERED IN JAPAN.) 


(ESTABLISHED 1880 ) 


SURSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 


Head Office : 


YEN 100,000,000 
,, 100,000,000 
,, 115,000,000 


YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES : 
ALEXANDRIA KARACHI RIO DE JANEIRO 
BATAVIA KOBE SAN FRANCISCO 
BOMBAY LONDON SAIGON 
CALCUTTA LOS ANGELES SEMARANG 
CANTON LYONS SEATTLE 
CHANGCHUN MANILA SHANGHAI 
DAIREN MARUNOUCHI SHIMONOSEKI 
FENGTIEN NAGASAKI 
HAMBURG NAGOYA SINGAPORE 
HANKOW NEWCHWANG SOURABAYA 
HARBIN NEW YORK | SYDNEY 
HONGKONG OSAKA | TIENTSIN 
HONOLULU PEKING TOKYO 
KAI-YUAN RANGOON | qoenetee 
Current Deposit Accounts opened ,for apprcv 


customers, and Interest is allowed at the rate of 2 per cent. p 
annum on daily balances of Rs. 1,900 to 1,00,0c0, provi 
that the amount of half-yearly interest is not less than Rs. 5. \ 


Fixed Deposits are received for one year or shorter perio 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


Every description of Banking and Exchange busine 
transacted. 
Post Box No. 207, K. YABUKI, 
Hornby Road, Bombay. Manager, Bombay. 
Post Box No. 406, H. KANO, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. Manager, Calcutta. 
Post Box No. 584, Y. KISHINAMI, 
Strand Road, Rangoon. Manager, Rangoon. 
Post Box No. 243, Y. TAMURA, 


McLeod Road, Katachi. 


Agent, Karachi, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA. 


BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Authorised Capital = - 2 - Rs. 11,25,00,000 
Paid-up Capital ~ ~ -~ ,, 5,62,50,000 
Reserve Fund - - - ,,  5,40,00,000 
Reserve Liability of Share-holders - ,, 5,62,50,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED ON TERMS WHICH MAY 
BE ASCERTAINED ON APPLICATION AT ANY OFFICE. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND BURMA. 


Local Head Offices : 
CALCUTTA - BOMBAY - MADRAS 


London Office : 
22, Old Broad Street, E.C, 2. 


{N TWO VOLUMES, 


THE LIFE OF SIR PHEROZESHAH 
MEHTA. 
By H. P. Mopy. 


The only authoritative work on the life of Bombay’s 


great political leader. The Foreword is written by H. H. 
The Aga Khan. 


Price: Rs. 12. By V.P.P. Rs. 13-3-0. 


Press Opinion. 


Daily Telegraph (J.ondon):—“ A most interesting 
biography, which ought to be read by all who are watching 
the development of events in India.” 


ADVERLISLMENTS 


WINTER LEAVES OR THE MUSINGS OF 
AN AGED ASPIRANT. 


SeLecrep BY V. K NAmgoSHI. 
An Indian philosophical work of great merit 
Charmingly compiled in a very happy style 


Price Rs 5-3 ~ : - By VPP Rs 6-0 


GERMAN-ENGLISH MEDICAL READER. 
By Proressor G. M. Japuav, B.A. 


A book of great value to Doctors, Medical Students and 
others. Contents comprise only selected passages of great 
merit printed m German and English (German Text on left 
hand page, English translation right hand page ) 


This excellent work will also help those learning the 
German language. 


Price Rs. 3-0 - - - By V.P.P. Rs. 3-8. 


MONOGRAPH; 
on the 
Religious Sects in India among the Hindus. 
By DA Pith \ 


Printed and Published under the patronage of the Municipal Corporation + 
for the City of Bombay “ 


Well written and profusely illustrated with monotone and 
coloured plates This work has taken years of study to ensure 
accuracy in each and every detail, the result of which is this 


handsome book—the first of its kind. 
A Magnificent Volume. 
Price Rs.7 - j : - By V.P.P. Rs. 7-8. 


Bennett, Coleman & Co, Ltd., 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 





ADVIRTISFMENT. 


66°] HE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF INDIA ”’ has 

long been acknowledged to be one of the best 
edited and most attractive journals in the East. Notwithstanding 
the high standard attained in the past, the publishers have 
recently introduced many new features and broadened the 
scope of the paper generally. 

Prominence is given to Indian and other News of more 
than ordinary interest to India, and these together with the 
general News of the World are presented in a fully illustrated 
and most attractive form. Authoritative articles on current 
politics and kindred matters constitute a regular feature. 

Sport and Drama are ably dealt with by experts. The increas- 
ing activities and interests of ladies are prominently catered for. 

Each issue contains upwards of 100 illustrations reproduced 
in a style comparable only with the best. 

The “ Illustrated Weekly ’’ maintains its place as the recog- 
nised leading periodical of the East. It is indispensable to 
those whose interests centre on India and Indian affairs. 

If you are not already a subscriber, fill in the attached 
form and forward it to us together with a remittance covering 
the period for which you desire to subscribe. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To “ Tue Times pr InptiA,”’ 


P.O. Box 213, 
BOMBAY. 
Please send me “* JHE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF 
InpbIA”” for months, for which I enclose 


Rs. 


Gas print a) 
tin Block Capitals 


Rate of Subscription. Post Free. Strictly in Advance. 
Inp1A, BuRMA & CEYLON. ABROAD. 


Twelve months” - - Rs. 22-0 Rs. 30-0 
Six months - - ,, 11-8 »» 15-8 
Three months __ - » 6-0 » 9-0 


“The Illustrated Weekly of India.’ 


ll 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SYSTEM OF FINANCIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 
By P. K. Watrat, M.A. 


A work of great value to members of Legislative Councils, 
Ministers of Indian States, Students of Economics and Indian 
Finance and others. 


Price Rs. 10-0 - : - By V.P.P. Rs. 10-10. 


THE LAW RELATING TO ELECTIONS IN 
BRITISH INDIA. 


By DanreL CuHamier, Bar-at-Law. 


A summary and analysis of the Electoral Rules. A Text 
Book for permanent reference, presenting in a concise form the 
constitution of the Elected Bodies throughout the whole of India 


Price Rs. 5-0 - ~ : By V.P.P. Rs. 5-6. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE IN INDIA. 


By D. Cuamier, Bar-at-Law. 
A technical Handbook which members of Branches of the 


various Legislatures m India will find invalueble m their Parlia- 
mentary labours. 


Price Rs. 5-0 - - - By V.P.P. Rs. 5.5. 


LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BIOLOGY FOR 


INDIAN STUDENTS. 
(Fifth Edition.) 
By ArTHUR POWELL, B.A., M.D., M.CH. 


AND 
A. J. Konryar, B.A., M.B., B.S. 
Price Rs. 6-0 ? % -~ By V.P.P. Rs. 6-8. 





Bennett, Coleman & Co., Ld. 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 
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KINMEL SCHOOL 


THE NEW ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Opened in September, 1929—-available for Boys from 13. 


Yor Commerce and Engimee1ing where vocational traiming 15 
combined with the best Public School Tradition 


Chairman of the Goiernors TORD TLYNNAM, 
Headmaste Mr R 4 Gornbon Caner, BSc 
The boys are housed 1n a modern Mansion of more than 100 rooms 
400 feet above sea level, 1n 1ts park of 300 acres overlooking the sea, 
the Welsh Mountains and the lovely Clwyd Valley. Bracing Climate 
Every modern convenience has been installed, including Hot and 
Cold Shower Baths, all Cooking and I1ghting by Electricity 
Central Heating in al] Dormitories. 
The dietary 1s ample and includes fruit, which makes the usual 
tuck boxes unnecessary. 
Boxing, Rugby Football, Hockey, Cricket, etc 
Model Office for Business Instiuction Fngineering Shop for 
experimental work 
Fees: 150 Guineas per annum (inclusive) 
with reduced terms when necessary for the sons of Ex-Officeis and 
the Clergy 
For particulars and prostectus apply to: 


THE HEADMASTER, Kinmel School, Denbighshire, Great Britain. 


vil ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INAGE PROBLEMS 
THE EAST. 


AC. ee ‘WU n Iwo Volumes) 


C. C. JAMES. 
. (SECOND EDITION.) 


/ I. MBER of the Institute of Civil Engineers Fell 
A “U\" the Royal Meteorological Society, Fell 
+he Royal Sanitary Institute, Member of t 
Incorporated Association of Municipal and Coun 
Iengineers, Ixaminer in Sanitary Engineering to t 
University of Bombay, Author of “Oriental Drainage 
« Notes on Sewage Disposal” and ‘Further Notes «| 
Sewage Disposal " This work is one of the best ev 
published in India deahng with Drainage probler 
and as Mr. Carkeek James had the unique opport 
nity of seeing practically all the laige draina; 
schemes carricd out in Bombay, this edition is 
immense value and is almost certain to win the wid 
spiead approval of all engineers dealing with kindre 
problems anywheie East of Suez % 


Price per set Rs. 25. By V.P.P. Rs. 26- 


VIEWS OF BOMBAY 


OLD AND NEW. 
Price Re. 1-8 
Postage 4 annas. 


The views, tastefully printed, show the city as it we 
sixty years ago and as it is to-day. 


These pictorial portfolios make delightful gifts. 


Bennett, Coleman & Co. Lti 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON, 





THE 


INDIAN YEAR BOOK 
1931. 


A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE, WITH AN 
EXPLANATION OF THE 
PRINCIPAL TOPICS 
OF THE DAY. 


EDITED BY 
SIR STANLEY REED, Kr,, K.B.E., LL.D. 
AND 


S. T. SHEPPARD. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


PUBLISHED BY 
BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., LTD., 
““THE TIMES OF INDIA”? OFFICES, BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 
VDON AGENCY : SALISBURY SQUARE House, FLEET STREE1, E.C. . 


QUALITY 


PRINTING 


AND 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 
BOMBAY 


are synonymous 


CRO 
PRINTED MATTER 15 at all times and in 


all circumstances your Silent Traveller and 

untiring 1epresentative It 1s essential therefore 

that you have the best obtainable To obtain 

the best vou must employ Expert Typographers— 

Fnnters who study the finer arts of printing 
and printing appeal 


It hether zt be a Viagazine, Catalogue, Brochure, 
Folder, Pamphlet, Letterheading, or any item of 
Printing, Binding, or Blockmaking 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 


O 
Eg 4 | Can supply your needs 


Quality pays handsomely—it is the best lever 
to produce sound business and increase profits. 


Suggestions & Estimates submitted without obligation. 






































january. 
§. ncn .| 4 EF 8) 25 
M. we | 5 12 19 26 
Tu. seoese| oe | 6 13 1 20 | 27 
WwW. . | 7 #14 21 28 
Th, 1! 8 15 22129 
F. «| 2/ 9 16 23) 30 
aoe 3/10/17 24/°3t:... 
February. 
Ss. 1; 8 15) 22)... 
Me wee 2) 9 16 | 23]. 
Tu. 3,10 17/24)... 
| en 4/1/18 | 25)... 
Th..... 5 12 19/26)... 
F. see 6/13 20/271 «. 
SC. a: 7/14 21 | 28)... 
March 
Si azeual || S 15 22 | 29 | 
M. ...../ 2! 9 16 231} 30 
Tu.....| 3/10 17 241 31 
W. we | 4) 1D) 18 25] on. 
Th. wee) 5/12, 19 26) .. 
F, seeen 6 13 20 27 eee 
S, 7/14 21 28]. 
April. 
S. ices] oe, «5 | 12 19 126 
M. .. eel oe! 6113 20) 27 
Tu. wo] ee! 7114 21 | 28 
W,.. 1, 8|15 22) 29 
Th. «| 2/ 9| 16) 23 | 30 
Fe we | 3) 10] 17 | 24 | oe 
Sy aves 4 11/18 ' 25 | .. 
May. 
ae pee 3) 10117) 24 
Mi. acess 4} 11) 18 | 25 
Tu, .... 5 | 12/19 | 26 
WwW. . 6 | 13 | 20 | 27 
Tease ee 7| 14] 21 | 28 
Fac 1/ 8/15 | 22) 29 
S. cease. 2/ 9/16 | 23! 30 
june. 
S. seen ve) 2 | 14; 21 1 28 
M.....| 1 | 8 | 15 | 22, 29 
PT itv-sce 2 9 16 23 30 
W. ...... 3/10/17 | 24 | 
Th. .. 4/11] 18] 25]... 
IF. oo 5 | 12 19 | 26 7 
Psy 6|33;20}27 ... 





‘CALENDAR FOR 1931 _ | 






































July. 
S o- 5112) 19) 26 
M. we | 6 | 18 20 | 27 | .. 
Tu. oe | 2114) 21 | 28. 
W. . 1! 8, 15 | 22|29| .. 
Th. ».... 2 9/16/23] 30!... 
F, ! 3/10/17 | 24) 31) .. 
GS. sscees 4 TE | 18 | 25} oct oes 

Auqust. 
Si icsis 21 9) 16123) 30 
M. coves] oe | 3 10/17 | 24! 31 
Tu. | 4 I) 18 | 25). 
W. wel. | 5 12119] 26) .. 
Thisscce o. 6 | 13 | 20/27] «. 
F, soos] | 7 14/281 28)... 
So wed 1' 8|15|22}29)... 

September. 
S. wi ee | 6 13120[ 27 .. 
M. : .. | 7 4$4| 21] 28 | 
3 eee 1} 8 15|22)29 .. 
Wha scaces 2/9 16/23! 30/1 . 
Th. .. - 3 | 10 17] 24] wn | oe 
F, eegoee 4 I! 18 25 ese ee 
Ss. « «| S142 19] Bl ue a. 

October. 
Ss. 4,11) 18 | 25) .. 
M. sesee | .. 5/12/19 | 26]... 
Tu.. » 6/134} 20/27) ow. 
W.. | 7/14/21 | 28)... 
Lia, cooee 1 8/ 15/22/29)... 
F ekecs 2 9! 16| 23] 30! ... 
>, 3. 10|17| 241 3! 
| November. 
S. wo.) TL] 8}15)22/29}.. 
My seccee 2| 9116] 23% 80) .. 
Bg eer 3 | 10 | 17 | 24 | cee | ose 
W. 410] 18 | 25 | we | os 
This 6206s 51/12/19] 26)...)- 
Be a 6/13] 20 | 27]... 
SG... ands 7 | 14 | 21 | 28 : 
| December. 
— ene Te 6 13 ,201271.. 
Me ceeee ve | 7114) 21128 | ws. 
Tu. | 2] 8 | 15 | 22] 29] 
IW, .. ee} 2! 9 16) 28] 30)... 
Th. {| 3 | 10) 17 | 24] 31] .. 
F,  coeel 4] TL 18 | 25 | coe | ove 
iS, Se wes 12 19 26 ees tee 
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Phases of the Moon—JANUARY 31 Days. 
© Full Moon........4th, 6h. 44°9m. P.m. @ New Moon........19th, Ob. 5°6m. a.m. 


€ Last Quarter... llth, 10h. 39°2m. a.m > First Quarter...27th 5h. 35°5m. a.m. 




















Day of | Day of |___ Indian Stondard Time. __| Moon's Declina- 

Pay of the Week. | sntn.| esr. | Suause. Sunset. | Noon, “Mia | get 
me, P.M. | Noon. 

H M. |e Mw. |B. OM, D. _ 8. 

Thursday re 1 1/7 1216 2/0 4 12°2 | 93 ; 
Friaay i 2 2|7 iw! 6 18 |0 42 13°2 | 23 0 
faturday es 3 3 7 #183 6 13 0 48 14°2 22 BD 
Sanday es 4 4 7 #18 6 #14 0 43 15°2 22 49 
Monday Se 6 5 7 #18 6 15 | 0 44 16°2 | 22 43 
Tuesday Me 6 6 7 #18 | 6 15 | O 44 17°2 | 22 36 
Wednesday .. 7 7 7 #14 6 16 | O 45 18°2 | 22 29 
Thursday vs 8 8 | 7 14 6 17 | 0 45 19°2 | 22 22 
Friday és 9 9 | 7 14 6 17 0 46 20°2 | 22 14 
Saturday ou 10 10 7 14] 6 18 0 46 21°2 | 22 6 
Sunday oe 11 11 7 #14 6 18 0 46 2252 21 57 
Monday ee 12 12 | 7 16 6 19 0 46 23° 2 21 48 
Tuesday a0 13 13 7 #15 | 6 20 |] O 47 24°2 | 21 38 
Wednesday .. 14 14 | 7 #16 | 6 22 0 47 25°2 | 21 28 
Thursday ue 15 15 ' 7 15 6 22 | 0 48 26°2 | 21 17 
Friday oe 16 1 | 7 15 6 22%| o 4s 27°72 | 21 6 
Satarday ah 17 17 7 15 6 23 0 48 28°2 | 20 55 
Sunday sé 18 18 | 7 15 6 2 | 0 49 29°2 | 20 43 
monday + 19 19 | 7 15 | 6 2% 0 49 0°5 20 31 
Tuesday ee 20 20 | 7 #15 | 6 2 0 49 1°5 20 19 
Wednesday 21 21 7 #15 6 26 0 60 2°5 20 6 
Thursday a 22 22 | 7 16 6 27 0 50 3°5 19 53 
Friday v 23 23 7 16 6 27 0 50 4°5 19 89 
Saturday <3 24 24 7 15 6 28 0 60 5°5 19 25 
Sunday a 25 25 7 15 6 20 0 61 6°5 19 11 
Monday ba 26 26 7 15 6 29] 0 651 7°5 18 56 
Tuesday oy 27 27 7 14 6 29; 0 61 8°5 18 41 
Wednesday .. 28 28 7 #14 6 $0 Qo 51 9°5 18 26 
Thursday ‘. 29 29 | 7 14 6 80 | 0 6&2 10°5 1g 10 
Friday se 30 80 7 #14 6 6381 0 652 11°5 17 54 
Saturday ie 31 sh] 7 uw | 6 81) oO Be 12°5 | 17 38f 








O Full Moon ......ard, 5b. 55°9m. A.M. 


Phases of the Moon—FEBRUARY 28 Days. 
@ New Moon ....17th, 6h, 40°Sm, P.M. 


¢ Last Quarter..Oth, 9th. 39°6m. P.M. 


Day of the Week. 


* 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Baturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Mondsy 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


ge 


-% 


Month. 


ooneas. ew 


1] rw et 2b Pr Oe 
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82 
83 
34 
85 
36 
87 


89 
40 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


> First Quarter 


Indian Standard Time. 
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31 

82 

32 
33 
34 
34 
85 


36 
36 
87 
37 
38 
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40 
41 
41 
41 
42 
42 
42 
48 
43 
43 


True 
| Noon. 
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P.M. 


52 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
58 
58 
58 
58 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
58 
58 
53 
53 
53 
52 
52 
62 
§1 
$1 
51 


ype s 
Noon, 


5°8 
6°8 
78 
8°8 
9°8 
10°8 


..2oth, 10h. 11°9m. P.M. 


Sun’s 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 

Noon. 


a oeoosod © 


21 


47 
29 
11 
63 
35 
16 
57 
38 
19 
59 
39 
19 
59 
38 
17 
56 
35 
14 
52 
31 
09 
47 
25 
03 
40 
18 


Phases of the Moon—MARCH 31 Days. 
O Full Moon........ 4th, 4h. 6°lm. P.M. @ New Moon ......19th, ih, 20°6m. pu. 


€ Last Quarter ....lith, 10h. 45°2m. a.m. > First Quarter ....27th, 10h, 342m. a.w. 


Indian Standard Time. Sun’s 








Day of Day of | 6CMon ts | CD eclina- 

Pod aera eer” agrees Uae a a Noon, | “Noon at Mean 
pet, ee eae _ PM. = Noon. 
HOM. . : Oe: ns cs bs 8. 

Sunday ] 60 6 59 6 44 0 61 | ws, ? . a 
Monday 2 61 6 658 6 45 0 61 12°8 7 32 
Tuesday 3 62 6 57 6 45 0 61 13°8 7 10 
Wednesday | 4 63 | 6 56 | 6 45 | vo 61 148 6 47 
Thureday 5 64 6 56 | 6 46 ' 0 61 15°8 6 24 
Friday 6 65 6 55 6 46 {| O 60 16°8 6 1 
Saturday 7 66 | 6 54/1 6 47 | 0 60 17°8 5 387 
Sunday 8 67 6 53 6 47 0 650 18 8 5 14 
Monday 9 68 6 58 Bb 47 0 60 19°8 4 51 
Tuesday 10 69 6 52 6 48 0 49 20°8 4 27 
Wednesday ll 70 6 651 6 48 0 49 21°8 4 84 
Thursday 12 71 6 650 6 48 0 49 22°8 8 40 
Friday 13 72 6 49 6 48 0 49 23°38 3 16 
Saturday 14 73 6 49 6 49 0 49 24°8 2 53 
Sunday 15 74 6 48 € 49 0 49 25°8 2 29 
Monday 16 75 6 47 6 49 | 0 48 26°8 2 5 
Tuesday 17 76 | 6 46 | 6 49% 0 48 | 27°8 1 42 
Wednesday 18 77 6 45 6 49 0 48 23°8 1 18 
Thureday 19 78 6 44 6 50 0 47 29 8 O 64 
Friday 20 79 6 43 6 60 0 47 1°0 0 3\ 
Saturday 21 80 6 42 6 50 0 47 20 Ye 7 
Sunday 22 81 6 41 6 650 0 46 3 0 0 17 
Monday 28 82 6 40 6 61 0 46 40 0 40 
Tuesday 24 88 6 39 6 61 0 46 30 1 4 
Wednesday 25 84 6 39 6 51 0 45 §°0 1 28 
Thureday 26 85 6 89 6 51 0 4 7°0 1 5l 
Friday 27 86 6 38 6 51 0 45 8°0 2 15 
Saturday 23 87 6 687 6 52 0 45 9 0 2 88 
Sunday 29 88 6 36 6 52 0 44 19°90 3. 2 
Monday 80 89 6 $35 6 62 0 44 11:0 3 25 
Tuesday 31 | 90 | 6 2&4 6 62 | O 44 12°0 3 49 


——_—_— 
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Phases of the Moon—APRIL 30 Days. 
O Full Moon ....e. Srd, ih, 35°5m. AM. @ Ncw Moon ......18th, 6h, 29°7m. a.u 


¢€ Last Quarter .... 10th, ih, 45°2m. A.m. > First Quarter ....25th, 7h. 10°lm. P.x. 











say tn Wo | PER" | Page aaa ee _ ou | Pie 
"| Month. | Year. | enee: sro | Noon. | Noon, | at Mean 
: eM Noon. 
| | H M.| 8 MM. | 8 M. D. N. 
| at 

Wednesday =. 1 91 | 6 38 | 6 58 | O 48 i370 | 4 12 
Thursday os! 2 92 6 33 6 53 0 43 14°0 4 35 
Friday sie | 3 93 | 6 32 6 653 0 42 135°0 4 58 
Saturday ° | 4 04 6 $1 6 53 0 42 16°0 5 21 
Sunday oe 5 95 6 30 6 654 0 42 17°0 5 44 
Monday we 6 96 6 29 6 64 0 42 18°0 66OC7 
Tuesday es 7 97 6 28 6 64 0 41 19°0 6 29 
Wednesday ve 8 98 6 28 6 54 0 41 20°0 6 562 
Thursday as 9 99 6 2 6 54 0 41 21°9 7°15 
Friday o 10 100 6 26 6 655 0 40 22°0 7? 37 
Saturday eo 11 101 6 25 6 55 0 40 23°0 7 59 
Sunday oe 12 102 6 24 6 655 0 40 24°0 8 <1 
Monday ee 13 103 6 23 6 655 0 40 25°0 8 43 
Tuesday es 14 104 6 22 6 56 0 39 26°0 9 5 
Wednesday es 45 105 6 21 6 56 v0 39 27°0 9 27 
Thursday ee 16 106 6 20 6 56 0 39 28°0 9 48 
Friday ee 17 107 6 19 6 657 0 38 29°0 10 10 
Baturday ee 18 108 6 19 6 567 0 38 0°3 10 $1 
Sunday es 19 109 6 18 6 67 0 388 1°3 10 52 
Monday ee 20 110 6 17 6 657 0 38 2°3 11 #13 
Tuesday Se 21 111 | 6 16 | 6 57 | O 38 3°3 | 11 33 
Wednesday ee 22 112 6 15 6 68 0 387 4°3 11 54 
Thursday es 23 118 6 14 6 58 0 87 5°3 12 14 
Friday we 24 114 6 14 6 58 0 87 6°3 12 34 
Saturday ee 25 115 6 18 6 59 0 37 7°3 12 54 
Sunday oe 26 116 6 18 6 659 0 87 8°3 13 14 
Monday ee 27 117 6 18 6 659 0 86 9°3 13 33 
Tuesday as 28 118 6 12 7 0 0 86 10°3 18 52 
Wednesday — 29 119 6 12 7 0 36 11°3 14 11 
6 12 7 0 386 12°3 14 80 


Thursday ‘“ 80 120 


— : 29 Brine 3 8 ee oy A oat a i 2 ‘ eeey 1s es Paves ee ato EM SSee 


Phases of the Moon—MAY 31 Days. 





O Full Moon ....«. 2nd, 10h, 44°4m. A.M. @ New Moon..... 17th, 8h. 57°9m, P.M. 
> First Quarter... 25th, lh. 8°8m. A.m. 
C Last Quarter.... 9th, 6h. 18°2m. P.M. Full Moon ..... 81st, 8h. 3°Om. P.M. 
Day of the Week. ee a Aig Se sacred reap Dealt 
Month. | Year. reais | gos Noon. Noon. at Mean 
P.M. } Noon. 
| a. M. | BH NM. | BL M. D. a, 
Friday ee 1 121 6 11 7 1 0 36 13°3 14 48 
Saturday ee 2 122 S 11 7 1 0 36 14°3 15 «67 
Sunday - 3 123 | 6 Ww s|)7 1+! 0 = 386 15°3 | 15 25 
Monday 2 4 124 G 10 7 2 0 35 16°3 15 42 
Tuesday os 5 125 6 9 gy 2 0 36 17°3 16 O 
Wednesday oe 6 126 6 9 7 2 0 35 18°3 16 17 
Thursday - ? 127 } 6 #8 | 7 #38 | 0 85 19°3 | 16 34 
Jriday ee 8 128 6 8 7 3 0 35 20°3 16 51 
Saturday ots 9 129 6 7 7 3 0 85 21°3 17 (07 
Sunday ee 10 130 6 7 7 4 0 35 22°3 17 23 
Monday oe ll 131 6 6 7 4 0 85 23°3 17 39 
uesday oe 12 132 6 6 7 4 0 8 24°3 17 56 
Wednesday oe 18 188 6 5 7 866 0 85 25°3 18 10 
Thursday - 14 134 6 685 7 #5 0 35 26°3 18 25 
"riday oe 15 136 6 5 7 #6 6 365 27°3 18 39 
jaturday oe 16 136 6 4 (an) 0 35 28°3 18 54 
iunday es 17 137 6 4 ? 6 0 35 29°3 19 8 
Monday ee 18 188 6 4 7 7 0 35 0°7 19 21 
“aesday es 19 139 6 3 7 7 0 35 1°7 19 35 
Nednesday ws 20 140 6 3 7 7 0 35 2°7 19 48 
*hureday ee 21 141 6 8 7 8 QO 35 3°7 20 0 
riday ss 22 142 6 2 7 8 0 35 4°7 20 12 
Saturday oe 28 143 6 2 7 69 0 365 5°7 20 24 
3unday ee 24 144 6 2 7 9 0 35 6°7 20 36 
donday ee 25 145 | 6 217 #9 | O 85 7°7 0 47 
"uesday ee 26 146 6 2 7 10 0 36 8°7 0 58 
Vednesday és 27 147 6 2 7 10 0 86 9°7 21 98 
‘bursday ie 28 148 6 1 7 #11 0 36 10°7 21 19 
'riday an 29 149 | a | 7 #1 0 36 11°7 21 29 
aturday s 30 150 6 1 7 #611 0 86 12°7 21 38 
6 1 7 #12 0 36 13°7 21 47 


unday ee 31 161 


Phases of the Moon—JUNE 30 Days. 
€ Last Quarter .... 8th, 11h, 48°2m. A.M. | > First Quarter .. 28rd, 5h, 53 2m. 4M. 
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Indian Standard Time a SuL’s 
Day of the Week. Aa a ig “‘Bancas. | Baas. + me err ee - 
Month. | Year. | Sunmmse. | Bunset. | oon, oon, | at Mean 
oe ace ee P.M. Noon 

| 
, H MM. | H OM. | BoM, D. | _ 
Monday we 1 1562} 6 1 7 #12 | O 386 14-7 | 21 56 
Tuesday ie 2 153 | 6 1/7 12] 0 36 15°7 | 22 4 
Wednesday as 3 154 | 6 1 7 #18 0 37 1€°7 22 12 
Thursday a 4 155 ,6@ 1} 7 #13 | O 87 17°7 22 2) 
Friday is 5 156 | 6 1 7 #14 0 37 18°7 | 22 27 
Saturday es 6 157 6 1 @ #14 0 37 19°? | 22 34 
Sunday S 7 158 6 1 7 #14 0 37 2007 , 22 40 
Monday me 8 159 6 1 7 #15 0 37 21°07 | 22 46 
Tuesdav ze 9 160 6 1 7 15 0 38 22°07 | 22 62 
Wednesday ..{ 20 | 161 | 6 1 | 7 1 | 0 88 |’ 28°07 | 22 67 
*hureday (1 12 | 6 1 {7 #16 | 0 38 24°07 | 23 2 
iriday se 12 163 6 1 7 16 | O 38 25:07 | 23 6 
3Jaturday ~ 18 164 | 6 1 7 #16 | O- 38 26°07 23 10 
Sunday e 14 165 6 1 7 #17 0 389 27°07 | 23 14 
Monday e 15 166 | 6 1 7 #17 {| O 39 28°07 | 23 17 
Tuesday ae 16 167 | 6 3 7 #17 { 0 39 20°07 {| 23 19 
Wednesday . 17 168 6 1 7 #17 0 39 1°2 23 22 
Thursday - 18 169 | 6 2i|7 #18 {| O 39 2-2 | 23 24 
triday as 19 170 | 6 2{7 #18 | 0 40 3°2 | 23 25 
Saturday ei 20 171 6 2/7 18 0 40 4*2 | 23 26 
Sunday 21 172 |} 6 2/7 #18 | O 40 62 23 27 
Monday oe 22 173 6 3 7 19 0 40 6°2 23 27 
Tuesday eis 23 174 6 8 | 7 19 | 0 40 772 | 23 27 
Wednesday és 24 175 6 63 7 #19 } O 41 8°2 23 26 
“hutsday ey 25 176 6 68 7 #19 | O 41 9°2 23 25 
Triday af 26 177 6 3;]7 19 | Oo 41 10°2 23 24 
Saturday Pe 27 178 6 4 7 #19 | O 41 11°2 23 22 
Sunday se 28 179 6 4/7 20; 6 42 12°2 23 20 
Monday . 29 180 | 6 4j| 7 20 | 0 42 18°2 23 17 
80 181 6 5 7 20; 0 42 14°2 23 14 


‘uesday oe 





Phases of the Moon-—-JULY 31 Days. 
« Last Quarter .... Sth, 5h, 21°6m, AM. p> First Quarter ... .22nd 10h.481m a©M 


@ New Moon ...... 15th, 5h 50°0m. P.M. 





O Full Moon. eee 29th 6hL175mM PM 











= ea en eee ee 
| page! | Day of Indian Standard Time, Moon's | Destine: 

Day of the Week| sont Year, mee | ee | Noon. | Noon. at ea 
BE M. la oM, lao OM. bp of UN, 

Wednesday 1 we | 6 5&5 | 7 2 | O 4% is-2 | 23 11 
Thursdav 2 183 6 5 7 20 0 42 16°2 23 #7 
Friday ! 3 | 184 | 6 6 | 7 20 | 0 43 172 | 23 8 
Saturday | 4 185 6 6 | 7 20 | 0 43 18 2 22, 58 
Sunday | 5 16 | 6 61| 7 2 | 9 48 19°2 | 22 08 
Monday | 6 187 6 7 7 20 0 43 20°2 22 47 
Tuesday | 7 iss | 6 7 !/| 7 #2 | 0 4 aic2 | 22 42 
Wednesday | s| wo | 6 7) 7 20 | 0 43 92-2 | 22 35 
Thursday 9 , 190 6 8 7 20 0 44 23°2 22 29 
Friday 1 «=f ot | @hCU8 d| C7 20 | OO 2472 | 22 22 
Saturday uu: we }|6 8|7 20 | 0 44 25°2 | 22 14 
Sunday J 12 13 | 6 8 | 7 20 |] O 44 26:2 | 22 6 
Monday 13 | 19/6 6& | 7 20] 0 44 27-2 | 21 58 
Tuesday 14 i939 | 6 9 | 7 20 | O 44 os-2 | 21 50 
Wednesday 15 | 196 6 9 7 19 0 44 29°2 21 41 
Thursday | 16 1977 | 6 9 | 7 19 | O 44 og | 21 31 
Friday | 47 | 198 | 6 10 | 7 19 “| 0 45 1°38 | 21 22 
Baturday | 18 i99 | 6 10 | 7 19 | O 465 yg | 21 12 
Sunday ? 19 ' 200 6 10 7 #19 0 45 3 8 21 #1 
Monday 20 {| 21 | 6 1 | 7 18 | O 45 aeg | 20 BL 
Tuesday | 2 | o2 | 6 11] 7 +18 | O 4 5°38 | 20 39 
Wednesday | 22 23 | 6 12 | 7 «+18 | O 46 6°8 | 20 28 
Thursday .| 28 ; 24 | 6 1 | 7 18 0 45 78 | 20 16 
Friday | ga | 205 | 6 12 | 7 17 | 0 46 38 | 20 4 
Saturday | 25 206 | 6 48 | 7 #17 | O 45 98 | 19 52 
Sunday | 26 | 207 | 6 13 | 7 #17 | O 46 10°38 | 19 39 
Monday 27 ! 28 | 6 13}; 7 1 | O 45 11°8 | 19 26 
Toesday | 2 | 29 | 6 14 | 7 16 | 0 46 128 | 19 12 
Wednesday ..; 2 | 210 | 6 14] 7 13 | O 45 13°8 | 18 58 
Thursday | 30 21 | 6 14] 7 #16 | O 465 14°38 | 18 44 
Friday sg 31 ; ge | 6 15 7 15 0 45 15°8 18 30 
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Phases of the Moon—AUGUST 31 Days. 
€ Last Quarter ... 6th, 9h. 57°8m. P.2. 
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. 14th, Lh. 57 Om. a.m. 


Indian Standard Time. 


Sunrise. 
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Sunset. 
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O Tull Moon ......28th, 8h. 39 Om. a.m. 
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D. 
16°8 
17°8 
18°38 
19°8 
Po Ns) 
21°8 
22 8 
23°8 
24°8 
25°8 
26°8 
27°38 
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1°4 
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Sun's 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon 


? Ne 
18 15 
18 #9” 
17 45 
17 30 
17 (14 
16 58 
16 41 
16 25 
16 «68 
15 50 
15 33 
1 15 
14 57 
14 39 
14 21 
14 2 
13 43 
13 24 
13 2 
12 45 
12 25 
12 «6 
11 46 
11 265 
11 5 
10 44 
10 23 
10 2 

9 41 

9 20 





Phases of the Moon—SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 





€ Last Quarter.... 5th, Oh. 51°2m. P.M. > First Quarter.... 19th, 2h, 7 3m. A.x. 
@ New Moon...... 12th, 9h. 56 4m. A.m. © Full Moon ....., 27th, lh. 14°9m.a.m. 
OO Day of | Day of = Indian Standard Time. 7 Moni [ona 
Day ofthe Week. |agcnth. | ear. | Sui. | Sunset oon, | eons | at Mean 
= ea P.M. Noon _ 
H. M. | & M.| BH M. D. _Ne 
Tuesday 3 1 244 6 23 6 55 0 639 18°4 8 37 
Wednesday 2 2145 | 6 24 | 6 54 | O 89 19°4 8 15 
Thursday és 3 246 6 24 6 53 0 638 20°4 ¢ 53 
Friday we 4 247 6 24 6 52 0 38 21°4 @ 3i 
Saturday we 5 248 6 24 6 61 0 88 22°4 7 #9 
Sunday we 6 249 6 25 6 50 0 8 6387 23°4 6 47 
Monday ea ? 250 6 25 6 50 0. «(37 24°4 6 25 
Tuesday ae 8 251 6 25 6 49 0 37 25°4 6 2 
Wednesday os 9 252 6 25 6 48 0 36 26°4 5 40 
Thursday “a 10 253 | 6 25 6 47 Oo 36 27°4 56 17 
Friday és 11 254 6 25 6 46 0 86 28°4 4 54 
Saturday - 12 255 6 2 6 45 0 35 29°4 4 32 
Sunday rf 13 26 | 6 26 | 6 44 0 85 11 4 9 
Monday oe 14 257 6 26 6 43 0 385 2°1 3 46 
Tuesday ee 15 258 6 26 6 43 oO 34 3°1 8 23 
Wednesday oe 16 259 6 26 6 42 hy 34 4°1 3. (0 
Thursday ws 17 260 | 6 26 6 41 0 33 5-2 2 36 
Friday ae 18 261 6 27 6 40 0 633 6°1 2 13 
Jaturdav ee 19 262 6 27 6 39 0 38 71 1 50 
Sunday oe 20 263 6 27 6 38 0 82 8°1 L1 27 
Monday os 21 264 6 27 6 37 0 32 9-1 l 4 
Tuesday we 22 265 6 27 6 36 0 382 10°1 6 40 
Wednesday oe 28 266 6 27 6 236 0 631 11°1 0 17 
Thursday | 24 267 | 6 28 | 6 35 | 0 81 12°1 0° % 
Friday ee 25 268 6 28 6 34 0 81 13°1 ® 30 
Saturday ae 26 269 6 28 6 38 0 30 14°1 0 53 
Sunday ee 27 270 6 28 6 32 0 630 16°1 1 17 
Monday oe 28 271 6 28 6 31 0 30 16°1 1 40 
Tuesday oe 29 272 6 29 6 30 0 29 17°1 2 3 
Wednesday as 30 278 6 29 6 290 0 29 18°1 2 27 
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Phases of the Moon—OCTOBER 31 Days 
€ Last Quarter ..... 5th, lh. 45°1m, A.M. > First Quarter ....J8th 2h. 50°Om. P.M. 


@ Now Moon .......11th, 3h. 35°9m. P.M. O Full Moon .......26th, 7h. 3°9m. P.M. 























are | Day of Indian Standard Time. Sais oe. 
Day of the Week. arc: | Sunrise. | Sunset. dl en | ee 
ey eee : ee r PM Noon. 
| |nu. Mw. |e M.| w M. D. 3, 

Thursday 1 274 | 6 29 6 29 0 28 19 1 2 50 
Friday 2 275 6 29 6 28 0 28 20°1 3 13 
Saturday 8 276 6 29 6 27 0 28 21°1 3 37 
Sunday 4 o77 | 6 30 | 6 26 | 0 284] 2271 4 0 
Monday 5 278 6 30 6 25 0 27 23°1 4 23 
Tuesday 6 279 6 80 6 24 0 27 24°1 4 46 
Wednesday 7 280 6 30 6 24 0 27 25°1 5 9 
Thursday 8 281 6 30 |} 6 2 | 0 27 26°1 5 82 
Friday g 282 6 31 6 22 0 26, 27°1 6 55 
Saturday 10 283 6 31 6 21 0 26 28°1 6 18 
Sunday ll 284 6 31 6 20 0 26 29°1 6 41 
Monday 12 285 § 31 6 19 0 25 0°8 7 #64 
Tuesday 13 286 6 32 6 19 0 26 1°8 7 26 
Wednesday 14 287 6 82 6 18 0 25 2°8 7 49 
Thursday 15 | 288 j 6 83] 6 17 | 0 2% 3°8 | 8 11 
Friday 16 289 6 33 6 16 0 25 4°8 8 34 
Saturday 17 290 6 33 6 16 0 25 5°8 8 56 
Sunday 18 291 6 34 6 ld 0 24 6°8 9 18 
Monday 19 292 6 84 6 14 0 24 7°8 9 40 
Tuesday 20 293 6 34 6 14 0 24 8°8 | 10 1 
Wednesday 21 294 6 34 6 13 0 24 9°8 10 23 
Thursday 22 295 6 35 6 12 0 23 10°8 10 44 
Friday 23 o6 | 6 35 | 6 12 | O 23 ! 118 | UW 6 
Saturday 24 297 6 36 6 ll 0 23 12°8 11 27 
Sunday 25 298 6 36 6 10 0 23 13°8 11 48 
Monday 26 299 6 36 6 10 0 23 14°8 12 9 
Tuesday 27 300 6 37 6 9 0 23 16°8 12 290 
Wednesday 28 801 6 37 6 9 Q 23 16°8 12 4" 
Thursday 29 302 6 37 6 8 0 23 17°8 13 9 
Friday 30 303 6 37 6 7 0 23 18°8 138 29 
Saturday 31 304 6 38 6 7 0 22 19°8 13 49 








Phases of the Moon—NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


@ Last Quarter .... 3rd, Oh. 475m. P.M. | Dp First Quarter..... 17th, 7h 43°4m. AM, 








@ New Moon ...... 10th, 4h. 254m. Ah. 
Day of the Week. Pater | or ee a ae ne 
Month. | Year. | Sepa | Spar | Noon, Noon, 
os —— = | , sn 
H M. | H, M. | HL M. D. 

Sunday ae 1 305 6 88 6 6 0 22 20°8 
Monday ae 2 306 6 39 6 6 0 22 21°8 
Tuesday es 3 307 6 39 8 5 0 22 22°8 
Wednesday os 4 308 | 6 40 6 5 0 22 23°8 
Thursday oe 5 309 | 6 40 6 4 0 22 24°8 
Friday : 6 310 6 41 6 4 0 22 25°8 
Saturday a 7 311 6 41 6 4 0 22 26°8 
Sunday ee 8 312 6 42 6 4 0 22 27°8 
Monday ve 9 313 6 42 6 4 0 23 28°8 
Tuesday 10 314 6 43 6 38 0 23 0°3 
Wednesday ee 11 315 6 43 6 3 0 23 1°3 
Thureday os 12 316 6 44 6 3 0 23 2°3 
Friday ee 13 317 G 44 6 3 0 23 3°3 
Saturday de 14 313. | 6 45 6 2 | QP 23 4°38 
Sunday ss 15 319 6 45 6 2 0 23 5°3 
Monday es 16 320 6 46 6 1 0 23 6°3 
Tuesday ts 1? 321 6 46 6 1 0 23 7°3 
Wednesday ae 18 322 6 47 6 1 0 23 8°3 
Thursday és 19 323 6 48 6 0 0 23 9°3 
Friday a 20 324 | 6 48 6 Oj] 0 24 10°3 
Saturday wel 21 325 6 49 6 0 0 24 11°3 
Sunday ee 22 326 6 49 6 0 0 24 12°3 
Monday - | 23 327 6 50 6 0 0 24 13°38 
Tuesday 1 =o 828 | 6 51 | 6 0 |; 0 25 14°38 
Wednesday se | 25 329 6 51 | 6 0 0 25 15°3 
Thursday ee | 26 330 6 62 | 6 0 0 25 16°3 
Friday - | 27 331 6 53 6 0 | 0 2 17°3 
Saturday | 28 332 6 53 6 0 0 26 18°3 
Sunday : 29 3338 | 6 54 6 OO} 0 2% 19°3 
Monday | 80 $34 | 6 54 | 6 0 | 0 27 20°8 


ee 
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| O Lull Moon .,.... 25th, On, 39°9m. PM. 


Sun’s 
Declinas 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 


21 31 





Phases of the Moon—DECEMBER 31 Days. 

















(« Last Quarter... 2nd,10r,. 205m.pmM. [ )p First Quarter....17th, 4h. 129m Am. 
@ New Moon...... 9th, 3h. 460m, Pim. O Full Moon ...... 25th, 4h, 535m. A.M, 

Day of | Day ot |___incusn Standard Ime] yg | te 

Day ofthe Week) vonth. | Year. | Sunrise. oe Noon, ‘Noon, | at Mean 
= Nes PM (| Noon Noon 
| H. M. | B. M, | u | D >, 

Tuesday oe 1 330 6 55 6 0 0 28 21 3 21 40 
Wednesday a 2 336 6 55 6 0 oO 8628 99*3 21 50 
Thursday a 3 837 6 56 6 0 0 28 23°3 91 59 
Friday ; 4 338 6 57 6 60 ) 0 29 24 3 22 «8 
Saturday ae 5 $39 6 68 6 0 0 29 25 3 22 16 
Sunday es 6 840 6 69 6 60 61 0 30 26°23 22 24 
Monday 7 341 6 69 6 1 0 30 27 3 22 383i 
Tuesday oe 8 342 | @ 59 6 1 0 30 28 3 22 38 
Wednesday ee 9 343 7 0 6 1 0 31 : 29 3 22 44 
Thurrday oe 10 344 7 0 6 2 0 31 09 22 50 
Friday s 11 345 7 1 6 2 0 32 19 22 56 
Saturday oe 12 346 7 2 6 3 0 32 29 23 #1 
Sunday ee 13 347 7 2 6 3 0 33 3°9 23. «6 
Monday os 14 348 | 7 3 6 3 0 83 49 23 10 
Tuesday es 15 349 e 7 3 6 4 0 32 5 9 23 14 
W ednesday ne 16 340 7 4 6 4 0 35 6 9 23 17 
Thursday ba 17 351 7 4 6 5 0 35 79 23 20 
Friday - 18 352 7 5 6 5 0 36 8°9 23 «22 
Saturday < 19 $53 7 5 6 6 0 36 | 9 9 23 24 
Sunday ” 20 354 7 6 8 6 0 37 10 9 23 26 
Monday ‘ 21 355 7 7 6 6 0 3? 11 °9 23 27 
Tncsday 22 856 7 7 6 7 Oo 36 12 9 23 27 
Wednesda; ° 28 $57 7 8 6 7 0 38 13 9 23 (27 
Thursday ‘ 24 858 | ? 8 6 8 0 39 14 9 23 27 
Friday : 25 $59 7 9 0 9 0 39 15 9 23 26 
Saturday 26 360 7 9 6 9 vu = 40 16°9 23 24 
Gunday ; 27 361 7 #10 6 68 0 40 17°9 23 22 
onday ‘ 28 862 7 10 6610 Oo 41 18 9 23 20 
aed ° 29 363 7 iil 6 10 0 41 19°9 23 #17 
Wednesday ; 30 364 7 #i1i 6 11 0 41 20 9 23 14 
Thursday ‘ 31 $65 7 dil 6 tl! Q0 42 | 21°9 23 10 
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CALENDAR FOR 1932. 














quly. 
S -) 8) 00) 17) 247 BLS. yy 8 10 | 17 | 24 | SE 
Moe ce | 4 | 11/18 | 25 | ome || M. Sy 4} an) 18 | 25 |. 
Tu. we! 5) 12/19} 26)... | Tu. | 512) 19 | 26, ... 
WW dess: | 6{ 13/20/27)... |W... | 6/13} 20 | 27) ... 
Thicwecsk. woes PAE ORE VOR ce Te | 7) £4) 21) 284 ... 
Fo... L 8 15 22/29/..,/F. 1/ 8/15) 22/29 4. 
s "2g 9 16 23) 30| 11S. coe. 2| 9/| 16123) 30! ... 
February. August. 
S. veces one | 7 | 14 | 21 | 28 S. ssc. ae) 7,14) 21 28). 
M. wT] 8] 15 22 29 i |Me cee TD] 8) 1B] 22 290) 
Tue. sel 2) 9116 23]. oe || Tore. 2]| 9/16/23 30]... 
Weve BS] NO] 17 241 vee vee || We over 3/10) 17] 24 31 | 
Th. voce) 4) UE] £8 25 | ose | ove | | Thy woe d i Is 7 eee ee 
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S 6\13|20 27 w!/(S. «. 6113/20} 27. 
| March. September. | 
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W. 1 8/951 22!) 29) wel] We ce ee oe )«=671 14] 21} 28] 
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F, 3 10 17 24 ees | ace F. ee 8 2 9 16 23 30 et0e 
S, 4° 151 181 25 | o. S. wee 3 10187 ( 241381. 
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Preface to the XVIII Annual Volume 


OF THE 


INDIAN YEAR BOOK, 1931. 


HE Editors have to thank many correspondents who 
during the past year have sent them suggestiofis for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year Book is 
intended above all to be a book of reference, and _ its 
completeness and convenience of arrangement must neces- 
sarily depend to a great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 


The help extended to the Editors by various officials, 
and more particularly by the Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence, Bombay, and the Indian Commercial 
Intelligence Department, has again been readily given and is 
most gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it would 
be impossible to produce the Year Book with up-to-date 
statistics. 


Suggestions for the improvement or correction of the 
Year Book may be sent to the Editors at any time, but those 
which reach them before October have a better chance of 
being adopted than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly completed. 


The Times of India, Bombay, 
January, 1931. 


An Indian Glossary. 


ABKAkI —Exclise of liquors and drugs. 

ACHHUT — Untouchable (Hindi, Asuddhar. 

AGI FAG! (CONTRIBUTION —Contribution pid 
hy holders of Jand ungated by Government 

ApHinay -‘‘lTord of the Lands ’’ added to 
‘Maharaa,"" €c it means ‘*paiamo int ” 

AISAl —A corruption of the English officer’ 

AHIMSA —Ncen viclence 


ANITWAIITA— Name of a princely fimiss 
resident it the villageof Ahlu near Lahore 


AIn —A timber trec LE RMINALIA [TOMENTOSA 


AKALI — Ouzinally, a Sikh devotec, one of 
tind founded hy Guru Govind Singh (who diced 
1708) now a membcr of the politico-religious 
irmy (dul) of reforming Sikhs 

AknA! A —A Jlindu school of gymnastics 

Ah UNI /Z\DA—Son of a Head Officer 

ALLAH -Of exilted rank, 


ALIC 0) —Jiterally 2 Mahomcdan circle A 
kind of athletz. club formed for purposts ot 
self-detc nce 

ATI Rasa —S whine (Liccidives), 

AM — Mango. 

AMIN A nime aiven in Sind to educited 
members of the Lohwa community, a Hindu 
easte consisting principilly of bankers, cler!s 
and minor oflic1als 


AMH (cornuptly Pam) —A Mohanimedin 
(hicf oftcn uso a personal name 
Amy A coddss) putucululy 
bie oof mall pos, South Indi 

ANICLUT —A dam or Weir across a river for 
ungition purposes, Southern India 


ANJUMAN —A commun | ,athenng of Maho 
med ins 


ALHLS —Bcheved to be a_ corruption of 
ALLHONST the nime of the best varicty of 
Bombiy mango 


AR/ A¥7I, AL/7 DASHT Written pelition 
ASAT —A ministal 


ASERISHY A —Untouchallc (Sanskrit). 
A.s—ILhce carly rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam 


AVATAR —An incarnation of Vishnu. 
AXTLVIDA —Hindu sexcnce of Medicine. 


BaBa—lJit ‘* lather,’ a respectful‘’ Mr ” 
Irish § Your Honour ”’ 


Basu —(1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan 
(2) Ucnce used hy Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountwnt Strictly a oth or still younger son 
of 4 Raja but often used of any son younger than 
the heir whilst 1t hasalso grown into a term 
of wddress-Lsquire ‘here are, however, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
as—Ist, Kunwar, 2nd, Diwan, 3rd, fhakur 
4th, Lal, oth Bibu. 


Mrs unmia, 


BABUL—A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, ACACIA ARABIOA. 

BaDMASH —A bad character: a rascal. 

BaGh —Tiger or Panther, 

RAGHLA—(1) A native boat (Buggalow). 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 


BAHADUR —Lit ‘‘ brave” or ‘‘ warrior” 
i title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by Government, added to 
other titles, 1t increases their honour but 
sloneit designates an inferiorruler 


BarRaGi —A Hindu religious mendicant. 

BaJRA OR BaJRI—The bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, PENNISLETUM TYPHOIDEOM, 
syn cambu Madras 

BAKHSHI A revenue officer or magistrate. 

J, AKHSHISH —Ch ri mcit (or Chirt min) Lip 

BAND —A dam or embankment (Bund) 

BANDAR —Monkey 

BANYAN —A species 
BENGALFNSIS 

BARA SINC —Swamp deer 

BARSAT —(1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season 

DAaRsaAlt— Darcy (horse 5 disc we) 

Basri —(1) A village, or collection of huts: 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara 


Batta —Lit ‘discount’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation 


of fig tree, I10us 


BatTan —Duck 

DAW ARCHT—Cook yn dndia Syn Masti 
bomb iv onky 

Bazak —(1) A street lined with shops, India 
proper, (2) & covered market, Burma 

BIGUM or Breaw— ithe fcmmine. of 


“Niwab’’ combined in Bhopal as ‘f Nawab 
Berum ” 


BrR —A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, ZizyPnus JUJUBA 


Pisat In Hinks (uso Guyiriti Vesur) — 
Wonmiins no- rin, 


BEWAR—Name in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides, 
ye taungya, Burma, jhum, North-Lasterp 
[udia 


BuAaDol —Early autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

BHAGAT OR BHAhTA —A devotee 

BHAG BATALI —System of payment 0’ 
revenue In hind 

BHAIBAND —Relation or man of same caste 
or community. 

BHAIBANDI —-\¢ potism 

BHAN. I —Sweceper scavenger 


BHANG —The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
CANNABIS SATIVA, & narcotic 


Wh 


land 


A ote —According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values —a either long as the a in‘ father orsbort as the u in‘ cut,’e asthe a 
in ‘ gain,’ i cither short as the iin‘ bib,’ or long as the ee in ‘ feel,’ 0 as the o in ‘ bone, u either 
short . che oo ia ‘ good,’ or long as the oo 1n ‘ boot,’ a1 as the iin‘ mule,’ au as the ou in‘ grouse.’ 
[bis 18 Only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree, 


1 
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BHANWAR —Light saudy soil, syn bbur 
PHANWARLAI —Litle of hei vpparent m some 
Ray ut Strtes 


BuaRaAL—A Himalayan wild sheep, OVIS 
NAHURA 


BHARAT —India, 
BHARATA VARSHA —Indla 


BHENDI—A succulent yegetable (HIBISCUS 
rscULENTUS, 


BHONSLI —Name of a Maratha dynasty 
BatPp—Title of the ruler of Cooch Behar 
THUCcII —*ame of a Baluch tribe 
Byusa —Chaff, for fodder 

Baur —The spirit of departed persons 


Brprt —A class of ornamental metalwork 
in which blachened pewter 1s inlaid with silver 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad 


BiagHA —A measure of land varying widely 
the standard bigha 18 generally five eighths of 


mm 01 Vighe inCuut ni Wkithiawir 
it wet —( mm nlyyr nun t. thisht. 
Weta our (ht mim fhoivn ) . 

TR (Fuy—A gti |inl Neerth Inui | 


Cuyuitaund khathiwui Also) Vill 


BLACK COTTON 80IL—A dark coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found 10 Central 
and Southern India 


BOARD OF REVFNUE —The chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro 
vinces and Madras 


Bork —See BER 

BRINJAL—A _ vegetable ScLaNuUM MELON 
GINA syn egg plant e 

JtNbD—I mi inkm nt : 


BUNDFR or bindar— Alo VWomActy A 
harbour or port | 


} vRvuJ —A bastion in alin eof battlement® 
CADJAN —Palm leaves used for thatch 
CHABUK —A why 


CHABUTRA —A platform of mud or plaster 
aa used for social gatherings, Northern 
ndia 


CHADAR —-A sheet worn as a shaw] by men 
ind sometimes by women (Chudder ) 


CHalTya —-An ancient Buddhist chapel 


CHAMRHAR (CHAMAR) —Al ( biler 
: Sho mika A caste whose trade: t tin 
Cith r 


CHAMPAK —A tree with fragrant blossoms 
MICHELIA CHAMPAOA 


CHANA —Gram 
CHAND —Vioon 


CHANDI—~ Pron with soft d) Silker Chinl 
(with palatal and short a)—Goddess Durgi 


CHAPATI—A cake of unleayened bread 


CHAPRASI —An orderly or messenver, Nor 
Mane syn pattawala, Bombay, peon, 


CHakaS —The resin of the hemp plant 
 ANNABIS SATIVA, used for smoking 


CHARKHA —A spinning wheel 


CHARPAI (charpoy) —A bedst 1d with four 
eg3, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress 


CHAUDHRI —Under native rule a subord: 
nate revenue official at present the term 19 
applied to the headman or representitive or 1 
trade guild 

CHALK CHOWK —A jylice whi 
m ft 

CHAUKIDAR—The village watchman and 
rural policeman 


CHAvuTH —The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue exacted by the Marathas in subject terri 
tories 


CHAVRI 
quarters 
CHITT AW —Hunting leopard 


CHELA —A pupil usually in connexion with 
religious teaching 


CHHAONI —A collection of thatched huts or 


fur rials 


CHORO GUJARATI) —Villave he d- 


. barracks, hence a cantonment 


a 
CHHA:RAPATI—~Qne of oui: i¢ent 
t> have an umlrclla earned over him 


CHHATRI —(]) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph 


CHIEF COMMISSIONER —The administrativ< 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India 

CHIKOR—A _ kind of partridge, 
CHUCAR 


CHIKO —lhe Bombiy name for the fruit 


of ACHRAS Sapota the sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies 


CHINAR-~-A plane tree, PLATANUS ORILN- 
TAIIS 


CHINKARA—The Indian gazelle, 
BFNNETTI, often called ‘ravine deer’ 


CHITAL —The spotted deer CFRVUS AXI® 


CHOBDAR —Mace bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occisions 
CHOLAM —Name In Southern India for the 


large millet, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM, syn- 
jowar 


CHoll —A kind of short bodice worn by 
women 


CHOWRIE —Tly-wh sk 
CHUNAM, chuna —Lime plaster 


CIRCLE —The area in charge of—{1) A Con 
servator of forests, (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster General, (3) A Superintending 
Tngineer of the Public Works Department 


Civ, SURGEON—The officer in medical 
charge of a Distnct 


COGNIZABLE —An offence for which the cul 
prt can be arrested by the volice without a 
warrant 

COLLECTOR —The admunistritive head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc Syn 
Deputy Commissioner 


di,nity 


CACOABIS 


GAZELIA 
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COMMISSIONER.—({1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of varions departments, such as Stamps 
Excise, etc 

COMPOUND —The gardcn and open luna 
attached to a house An Anglo Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan,’ a hedge. 

CONSERVATOR.—The Supervising Officer in 
eharge of a Circle in the Forest Department 

COUNCIL BrL1s.—Bills or telegraphic tran: 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count.—Cotton yarns are described as 20's, 
30’s, etc., counts when not more than a hke 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

CouRT OF WaARDS.—An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disqual 
fled persons. 

CrorE, karor.—Ten millions. 

DaDA —Lit ‘‘ grandfather ” (paternal), any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a “ hool: 
gan boss.” 

DAFFADAR.—A  non-commussioned 
officer in the army or police. 

DAFTAR —Office records 

DaAFTARI —Record-keeper, 

DaH OR DAO.—A cutting Instrument wit) 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk) —A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow is the travcllers’ bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail- 


ways cam. 
DAKSITI, DACOITY —Robbcry by five or morc 


persons 
DaL—(Pron with dental d and short a) 


“Army,” hence any disciplincd body, eg, 
Akal Dal, Seva Dal 

DaL.—A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

DamM.—An old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee, 


DARBAR.—({1)} 


native 


A ceremonial assembly, es- 


pee one presided over by the Ruler of a State | 


ence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

DaRGAH.—A Mahomedan shrine or tomb o! 
a faint. 

DakI, Dhurrie—A rug or carpet, usualy of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

? DARKHAST.—A tender or application to rent 
and. 

DakoaHa.—The title of officials in various 
departments; now especially applied to sub 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police anc 
Jail Departments. 

DAEWAN.—A door-keeper. 

DaRWAZzA.—A gateway. 

Dastouri —Customary perquisite 

DAULA AND DAULAT.—State. 

DEB.—A Brahminical priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 


DEBOTTAR.—Land assigned for the upkeep 
ot temn~'ss or majntenance of Hindu worship. 


Dropak.—A cedar, CEDRUS LEBANI or ( 
DEODARA. 

DEeUry CowuMissIONLe —The Administrati 
head of a District in the Punjab, Cent 
Provinces, ctc. syn. Collector. 

DEPUTY MAGISTRATE AND COLLECTOR — 
subordinate of the Collector, having executi\ 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers 
equivalent to LEIxtra Assistant Commissione 
in non-regulation areas. 

DEFRA —Ientin \ Inin 

DrrkasaR —Jiun lemple 

DESAI—A_ revenue official 
(Maratha) rule 

DESH —(1) Native country , (2) the plain3a 
opposed to the hills, Northern Indsa; (3) th 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

D:SH BHAKTA —P itriot 

DLSHI —Indizgenous, opposed to bidcshi 
forcign 

DESHMUKH.—A petty official under nativel 
(Maratha) rule 

DESH SEVIAA —Scrv int (lcm ) of the country, 
Tcmale Volunt er in the Civil Disobedicne 
movi ment 

DEvA —A deity. 

DEVADASI—A girl dedicated to temple or| 
God Murlim VWUvhirashtri 


DEVASTHAN —Land assigned for the upkeep | 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 

DEWAN —A Vizier or other First Minister to 
@ Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with ‘‘ Sardar”’ under which 
see Other equivalents. The term1s also used of 
1 Council of State. 

DHAK —A tree, BUTEA FRONDOSA, w'th bri! 
liant oran¢e-scarl(t flowers used for dyeing, 
and also pruducing a gum, svn. palas, Bengal 
und Bombiy, Chhiul, Centrul Indiw, “ Kha 
hhro in Gujiritand Kithivwir 

DaauMNi—- A hcavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks 

DHARALA —Bhil hol, or other warlike castes 
carryimz sharp Wc ipons 

DHARMA.—Religion (Hindu). 

DHATWSALA —A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a reating-place for pilgrims or travellers, 


under nitiv( 


' Northern India. 


DHATURA.—A_ stupefying drug, DATURA 
AFSTUOSA 

DHED —A large untouch ble caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mihar m Muiharashtra and 
Holcya in Karnatak 

DHENKELI —Name in Northern India for tre 
lever used in raising water, syn. picottah. 


DHOBI —A washerman. 

DxHorttr.-—-The loincloth worn by men. 

Di1n.— Religion (Mahomedan), 

District.—The most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

DIVIsIOnN.—({1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner; (2) the area mn charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department, 
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DIWAN (SIKH).—Communal Gathering 
DIwAT’ —Lhe lamp testival of Hindus 


DIWANI.—Civil, cspecially revenue, adtminis 
tration, now used generally in Northern 
india of civil justice and Courts. 


DoaB.—The tract between two rivers, espc- 
qailly that between the Ganges and Jumuna. 


Dom —Untouchable caste tn Northern India 


Drua —A hill fort, Wy sore 


DRY JROP.—A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 


DRY RATE.—The rate of revenue for unirri- 
gated land. 


DUN.—(Pron ‘‘doon’ ) A valley, Northern 
India, 
EKKA—A small two-whecled conveyance 


drawn by a pony, Northern India. 


CLC, CLacit.—Cardamom. 
LLCAI (Turk )— Ambassadol1 


ELAYA RAJA —Title given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 


ExrRA ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER —Sea De 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 


Fakrr —Properly an Islamic mendicant or 
& mendicant who has no creed, but ofter loosely 
used of Hindu mendicants also. 


FAMINE INSURANOE GRANT.—An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet diect famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 


FARMAN —An imperial (Mughal) order or 


grant. e 


Tak7A4ND—Tif mans child = with the de 
fining words added such wot arzand e dilbund’ 
in the cusc of several Indrin Princesit mM ins 
bcloved, fas ourite, ¢t¢ 


TAR/ANDARI on FA7ZANDARI —A hind of Iinl 
t nur m Bom)1y City 


Tastr—Lra (solar) started by Akbar, AC 
Miuis 572 3 


FATEH —‘‘ Victory ”’ 


FATFH JANG —‘‘ Victorious 
title of the Nizam) 


FaTwA —Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Wushm law 


FAUIDARI —Relating to a criminal 
criminal procecdings 


FavsJraRi —Under native rule, the area under 
& Faujdar or subordinate governor; now used 
generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER —The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority 1n the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 


FITTON GARI —A pheton, Bombay Derised 
from the English. 


GAaDDI, Gadii—The cushjon or throne of 
( Hindu) royalty. Ss 


in Battle” (a 


court 


GALKWAP (sometimes GUICOWAR).—Titic 
with‘* Maharaja ’”’ adied of the ruler of Baroda, 
Té was once 4 caste name and means ‘* cow- 
herd,’ 2e the protector ot the sacred animal , 
but Jater on in common with ‘f Holkar’’ and 
* sindhia it cme to be +1 dynastic appel- 
lifton and consequent], rezirded a» a title. 
Thus, + Prince becomes*’ G,aekwar”’ on succeed: 
ing to the estatc of Barod., ** Holhar,’’ to that 
of Iudore and ‘* Sindhia,’’ to that of Gwalior. 


GANJA—The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, CANNABIS SATIVA, 
used for smoking 


GAUR —Wild cattle, commonly called ‘ bison ’ 
Bog GAURUS. 


Gayal, —A species of wild cattle, BOS FRON- 
KALIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier, Syn mithan 


GBADR —Vutiny, Revolution, 


GMARRIF (Gr ikl) —A carriage, cart. 


GHAT, Ghaut —(1) A landing place on a river, 
\2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank, 
(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, & mountain range In the last sense 
pecially applied to the QGastern and Western 

ats. 


GHATWAL —A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 


GHA7I —On who Cngazcd in ‘ Ghizy,’ a holy 
Wu,ee, wunst kovfirs 


GHI, Ghee, —Clarified butter. 
GINGELLY.—See TIL. 


GopowNn~—A store room or warehouse An 
Anglo Indian word derived from the Malay 
gadang ’ 


Goir —Cowhad irl I'he danec of the 


—youthtul Arishnw with the Gopts isu fu ourite 


sub) ¢f of puntings 


GOPURAM—A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India, 


GOsAIN, Goswami —A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions, 


GOSH’ —Nime in Southern India for ‘ caste 
womin ht The word Gosha means corner 
o1 sc CHusion ont who sitsin ods the meaning 
ot the word) = Nashin which 1s usually added to 

Goosha ad Pirda (g, Goshinishin, 
Pird mishin 


GraM—A kind of pea, CIOER ARIETINUM. 
In Southern India the pulse DOLIOHOS BIFLO&US 
15 hnown as horse gram, 

GRANTHA SAHEB —Sikh holy book, 

GUNJ —The rcd sced with a black ‘ eye’ of 
A{BRUS PRECATORIUs, 2a common wild creeper 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 96th of a loba 


GuP, OR GUP SHUP,—Tittle tattle, 


Gor, Goor—Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South 
ern India; tanyet, Burma. 

GURAL.—A Himalayan yoat antelope, CEMA- 
GORAL 


GURDWARA ~—A Sikh Shrine, 


6 


Gurv.—(1) A Hindu 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 


HABSHI —Literally an Abvssiman Now a 
term for any one whose complexion 1s pirticul irl, 
dark 


HADITH.—Lradition of the Prophet. 


religious preceptor 


Hart —Guardian , one who has Quran by 
heart. 

Has —Pilgrimage to Mecca, 

HAJAM, HajJJaAM —A batb*r. 

Hajyt—A Mahomedan who hag _performet 


the hay He is entitled to dye his beard red 

Hakim —A native doctor practising 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

HAkI™ (with long 1) —Govanoi, ruler 

HALALKHOR.—A sweeper or scavenger; lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hatt —Current. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especlally Hyderabad. 

WamMAE—(1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servivnt 

Wag —A right 

Hevirna (HigJran)—tLhe era dating from thc 
flight cf Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th,€22 A 1) 

Hina FaT—A TWhindu name ( fmi’ as 
diamond und 1 ub? a5 ruby ) 

Hitsa.—A kind of fish, CLUPEA ILISHA. 

HOoNDI, Hunpd1 —A draft (banking ) 

FLOLKAR —See‘* Gashwar.” 

Ht1 —An iron pinnacle placed on a pagod) 
in Burma 

HUKKA, Hookan —The Indian tobacco pipe 

Houkwv — An order 

HuUNDI —A bill ot exch inz 

IDGAH —An enclosed place outside a town 


where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id, etc. 

JuUARHE —A de pirtmont 

IMAM —Thc layman who lids tne Congres. 
tion in pruir = Mahomedin 

Inam.—Lit. ‘reward.’ Hence land held 
reverue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See DEVASTHAN, SARA\JAM, WATAN, 

INUNDATION CAaNAaL-—A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is 10 

T7Z,\7T —Pricstise : 

JACK FRUIT—Friit of ARTOOARFUS INTF 
GRIFOTIA, Ver PHANAS 

KACHCHA —Unripe, mud built, inferior 

JAGGERY, jagri—Name in Southern Indi 
for crude sugar ; syn. gur. 

JAGIR.—An assignment of land, or of thc 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar, 

JAH —A term denoting dizgmty applied to 
highest class nobles mm Hydcribid St ite 

JaM (Sindhi or Baluch).—Chief. Also the 
Jam of Nawanagar 

JAMABANDI—The annuil «cttlement mace 
under the ry otwar1 system 


the 


JAMADAR.—A native officer in the army or | 


police, 
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JANGAMA —A Lingiyat priest 


JAPTI —Distraint; attachment’ corrupt of 
‘ Zabti ” 


JATHA.—AD association, 

JAThA —Pony cut, South Indiv 

JA/IBAT-UL-ARAB,— The Sacred Island 0: 
Arwbia, including all the countries which con- 
fain cities sacred to the Matomedans,. Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia 


JHIL.—A natural lake or swamp, Northero 
India; syn. bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 

JIHAD —A religious war undertaken by Musai 
mans 

JIRGA —A counci) of tribal 
West frontier. 

Joa: (YoOat)—A Hinlu ascetic 

JOSHI —Villige astrologer. 

JOWAR—The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM, or SORG 
HUM VULGARE; syn cholam and jola,in South- 
ern India. 

JuDI—A revenue term in 8S, Division of the 
Bombay Presidency 


JUDICIAL COWMISSIONER.—An Officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Courtin the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

KACHCHA —Limupe mud built infcior 

KAOHERI, kachahri —An Office ot office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

KADAk, Karb: —The stalk of jowari (g %)— 
a valuable fodder. 

KArFiR —Infidel, applied by Muslims to all 
non-Muslims. 

Kaju, Kashew —The nut of ANAOARDIUM 
OCCIDENTALF, largely grown in the Konkan. 

KAKAR.— The barking deer, CERVULUS MUNT- 
JAC. 

Katar, kallar.—Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India 

kanasi—-A scimin or a subordimite who 
pitches and looks after tents 

Katl-yuga — 

KALil.— 

KALI —Popular goddess, consort of Shiva, 

KALI —Black soil. 

KaLiwa —The Mahomedan Confession of faith 

co Cummerbund.—A waistcloth, or 
belt. 

hanwavT —The wall of a luge tent 
(in Persia}—1U nderground Canal 


KANGAR.—A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
gelves Warm. 

KANKAR.—Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for prepal ation 
of hme, 

Kans—A coarse glass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
SAOCHARUM SPONTANEUM. 


KANUNGO.—A Revenue Inspector. 
Kapas,—Cotton. 
KArRatt.—A very venomous snake, 


elders, North. 


} The Iron age. 


“ Kanat ” 


BUN. 


\ QARUS CANDIDUS or CARRULEUS, 
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KARBHARI—-A manager Also Dewan in 
smaller otates in Maharashtra and Gujarat 


Kakrz —(Persian Kanat’ Underground 
tunnels near the skirts of hills, by which water 
ig gradually Jed to the surfacc for irrigition, 
especially in Baluchistan 


KARKUN —A clerk or writer, Bombay 


KarmMA—The doctrine that existence 1s 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences 

KARNAM —Sce PATWARI 

KaARTOosS —A cartridge 

WAS —The five Was whith tnot th Sukh 
we Kes the uncut han Aa/h th sh it 
diwwis Kara th nonin, Ado dra th 
stutl knife and Aangha the c mb 

Kasal —A butcher 


KazI —Better written Qaz.i—Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law 

AHARIPA —T ett 1 from an Inliin Puince t 
uh (+ y rnor Cen ril 

KHABARDAR —Beware 

KHADI (or KHADDER) - Cctton cloth hand 
woven from hand spun yarn 

KHALASI —A native fireman, sailor, artil 
leryman. or tent pitcher 

KAALsa—Lit pure’ (1) Appliel especi- 
ally to themsely es by the Sikhs the word Khalsa 
bung equivalent to the Sikh community 


(.) Im dnectly unter Cov inm nt 

} 3d ¢t) land ah ntit tt grint te 
Noith rm Indiv wd D c 

KWAN —Originally the ruler ofe a email 
Mohimmedan state n won any emyty ttl 


th u,htrz d Iti vaiyh 
is part finume cy ciilb 
bathins 


KHANDI,*andy A weight capecially used for 
cotton balegsin Bombay eyulvalentto 20 mds 


HANSAMA —A butler 

KwAraAB—Also KAhiriti In Bombay of 
any portion of 1n assessed surve} No which 
being uncultivable 15 Icft umasst sed 

KHARGOSH —Hare 


KHARIF—Any Crops sown 
during the main S W monsoon 


KHAS —Speciai! in Government hands 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern 
Ment estate 


KHASADAR —Loca! :evies of foot soldiers 
Aighinistan or N WLiontier 


Kaas Kaas Kus Kus —A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which Fre 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 


house by evaporation, ANDROPOGON SQUAR 
ROSUS 


KHEDDA, kheda —A stockade into which 
Wild elephants are driven also applied to 
the operations for catching 

KSIOHADI, Keyjerce —A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo Indians specially 
used of rice with fish 


KHILAT—A robe of honour 


juothu fi thy 
by Af.hbuis int 


just before or 


KguTpA—The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and tor the reigning sove 
reign in particular. 

huwaJA—A Persian word for ‘‘ master,” 
sometimes 4 name 


Kincos, kamkhwab—Silk textiles brocad- 


| ed with gold or silver 


KIRPAN —A Sikb religious emblem , a sword 


Kopaul Aly hudil —The implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging, 


[syn mamuti, Southern India 


KoNKAN —1he narrow strip oflow land be= 
tween the Western ghatg and the sea 


Kos—A _ variable measure of distance 
isually estimated at about two mils ‘Lhe 
iistance betwecn the kos minars or milestones 
n the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 mules 4 furlongs, 150 yards Also means 
the leathern water hft drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar 


hot —Battl-ments 
Kotal —A large house 


Kotwal —The head of the police in a town, 
lider native rule JIhe tcrm 1s still used in 
liydcrabad and other parts#of India 


KoTwall —The chicf police station in a 


head quarters town 


KUCHA BANDI—A barrier or gateway erected 


6 C& Vane 


KLUFR —Infidehity, uobelief in tl e Quran and 
the Prog het 


KULKABNI —Sec PArWaRi 


INUMBHAMLIA © oLh nn at tur wt Hutwu 

Vl Lkow wh nitish Id every 1. years, 

Jujit r ul Sun auc im the sign Aumbha 
(Ayuuin) Mo Khumbhu 


KUMBHAR - -A pottcr J umbh ir 


KoUNPI—An agriculturist (Kanbi in Gujarat 
Kurmiin N Indi) 

KUNWAP OL KUMAR —The heir of a Raja 
(1 very son of any chief in Gujarat andKathiawar) 

KuRAN—A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting 

Kusnti (Ul), Kustt (M) —Wrestling 


KyYARI —Land embanked to hold water for 
ticu cultivation 


Kyauneg—A Buddhist monastery, 
always contains a school, Burma 


LAKH, lau—A hundred thousand 


fan A youn.er son cf Raya (strictly a 
{thson tut see under Habu ) 


LAMBARDAR —The representative of the :o 
sharers 1n a@ zamindari village, Northern India 


LANGUR —A large monkey, SBMNOPITHEOUS 
BENTELLUS 


LA>C4R cortect lashkar —({1) an army (2) in 
Lun lish usage an Indian sailor 


TaT—A monumental y ular Tat Hindus 
tani corruption of Loid ey Bara Jat ’ 
—Vicroy Jan! Lat —Commandar in Chief, 
Governor 


which 
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LATERITE-—~A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads, also probably valuabie for the 
production of alummnium  Laterite produces 
a deep brichord soil 

LINGAM—The phallic emblem, worshipped 
418 the representative of Shiva 


Lircu! —A fruit trce grown in North India 
( LITCHI CHINENSIS) 


T oKAMANYA —(Lif ) [steemed of the people 
A national hero 

I OKENDRA OP LoKINDRA —‘‘ Protector of the 
nol ’ title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 

atia 


LONGYI —A waistcloth Burma, 
Lota —A small brass water pot 


Lunar loongi—A cloth (coloured dhot1) 
simply wound round the waist 


MADRASA —A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedaus 


MaHAaJAN —The guild of Hindu or Jain mer 
chants ina city The head of the Mahajan is 
the Nagarsheth (q¢ v) 


MAHAT —(1) Lormerly a considerable tract 
of country, (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement 1s taken 
for the payment of land revenue (3) a de 
partment of revenue, eg right to catch cle 
phants, or to take stone (4)1n Bombay a smi] 
Tajuka undcr 2 MAHALKARI 


MAHANT —The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment 


MAauwARaga —The highest «f hereditary rulers 
among the Tlindus or else 4 yers nal distin 
tion conferred by G vernnent It has several 
variationsasunder Raja with the addition of 
MAHARAJ RANA 1t3 feminine 1s MAHARAN! 
‘MAP A=preat) 


MABARASJ KUMAYP —Scn of a Mal 11a)2 


MAHATMA —(lit) A great soul ayy hed to 
Men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world 

MAHAMAHOPADH} AYA —~A Hindu titledenoti g 
learned in Hindu Jan,uages ind literature 

MAHSBER, mahasir—A large carp, BARPUS 
yor (lit ‘the big headed ’) 

Manvua—A tree, BASSIA LATIFOLIA, pro 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as f or 
a distilling Hiquor, and seeds which furnish 
o 


MAHURAP Jhe yropitr u m mont fr 1 ts 
wir } gers tan imyort 1t uni rtal mg 


MAIDAN —AnD open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta 


Marna —A bird 
MAJOR WORES —Irrigation works for which 


separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue 
and interest 


MayuR—A labourer (in J ombay) 
MAKTAB —An elementary Mahomedan schoo) 


MALGUZAR (revenue payer)—{1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co sharer 


in a Village h.ld ju ordinary proprietary tenure, 


(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 


MakTa —Licence monopoly 

MAKTADAR —A licencee, monopolist 

Mati —A gardener 

MALIK —Master proprietor 

MAMLATDAR (Mal Mamledar )—The 
Officer in charge of ataluka, Bombay whose 
duties irc both cxecutive and magisterial 
syn tahasildar Mar Mamiedar’ ) 

MANDAP, or mandapam—A porch or pll- 
lared hall, especially of a temple 


MANGOSTEEN —The fruit of GARCINIA MANGOS 


TANA 
MARI —A Baluch tribe (Bhugtis and Maris 


generally spoken of together ) 


MARKHOR —A wild goat in North-Western 
(India, CAPRA FALCONERI 


MASsJID—A mosque Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fndays 


MASNAD —Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan, syn gaddi 


VMaTtH—A Hindu 
ment 


MATLAB —The ultimite and hidden object of 
a long 14mbling and apparently pointless 
conv elsation 


VMAULANA—A Mahomedan skilled in Aralic 
and religious knowledge 


MAULVI —A person Icarned in Vuhammadan 
law 


conventual  establish- 


MAUND ver Van—A weight varying in 
lifferent loca ities Tne Ry maund is 80 lbs 


MAYA msl rit t rm for cosmic illusion 
in ¥ Tints philosophy 


MEHEL or MAHAL —A palace 

MELA —A religious festivas or fair 

MraN —Title of the son of a Rajput Nawal 
resembling the Scottish ‘ Master 

MIHRAB—The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of &@ mosque 

MIMBAK —Step3in a mosque used as 1 pulpit 

MINAR —A pillar or tower 


MINOR WORKS —Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept except, in sore 
cases of capital 


Mir —A leader an inferior title which like 
hhan has grown into & name especiallv 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind 


MIRZA —If prefixed ‘Mr or Esquire 
MISTRI-—(1) 4 foreman (2) a cook 


Montr—A Goll om no long r current 
worth about Rs 16 


Motbsaram A chlasscf lind hcldm,s Raj ut 
Mu iulmans, in G yirit who have retam | Hmdu 
nimes wid cu t m 


MONG MOoOUNG 
Leader 


Nora —Stool 


OR Watna (Arakanese) 
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MoNsoon—Int Season, and specifically 
(1) The § W Monsoon, whichis a Northward. 
extension of the 8 E trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area Over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
ef the land area, and (2) The N E Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in ladia only 
in S E Madras and Ceylon through mojsturc 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bcngal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas Of the Australasian Southern summit 


MueLad (Mappila) —A fanatical Mahomed in 
sect m Malabar 


MoOULVYI o8 Mavivi—A leaned Musalm in 
ot Muslim teacher 
MunallyaR OR MUD LIAR —A_ pcrsoni) 


proper name, but implying ‘ steward of the 
1 nds ’ 


MUL7ZIN—Person cmpl vy d t) sound the 
Mihomcedan cull to prrycl 


MUPFasban, motussil—L£he outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin 
guished from the head quarters (Sadr) 


MUJTAHID —Zit, One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to custodiin of Mahomedan sacred placcs 
in some parts 


MUKADAM —Chief, leader, in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang , also one employed by a merchant 


to superintend landing or shipment of goods. —| 


MUKHTAR (corruptly mukhtiar)-—«i) A legal 
practitioner who hag not got a sanad, and there 
fore cannot appear in court as of rignt , (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person 


MUKHTIARKAR —The Officer in churge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial, syn tahasildar 


MURKTI, ‘release "—he perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reavsorption of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA 


MUMTAZ UD DAULA —Distingwished 
State MULK, im the country 


MUNG, mug—A pulse PHASEOLUS EADIA: 
TUS syn mag Gujarat 


MunJ —(1) A tall grass (SACOHARUM MUNJA) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
My a sacred thread worn, (2) the sala 

a 


MunsHi—A teacher of Hindustan) or an} 
Perso Arabian language President or presidin¢ 
Official Also Secretary or writer 


MunNsIF —Judge of the lowest Comt wit 
civil jurisdiction 


MURII (DEvyapas!)--A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple, 


MUEUM, moorum —Gravel 
for metailing roads, 


in the 


and earth used 


lb 


MUSALMAN Muslim, Momin (plural Mominin) 
—lLhe names by which Mahomedans desenbe 
themselves Momin 1s also name of a 
pirticulir caste of Muhimidans in Gujarat, 
also called = “Mumnis 


M* owun —* Mr ”’ 
NACHANI Naaui—See Raa 


NAGARKHANA, Nakkarkhana — A place where 
drums are beaten 


N AGARSHETH —The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city 


NalB —Assistant or Deputy 


NalIK —A leader, hence (1) a local chicftain 
in Southern India, (2) a native officer of the 
1owest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
(In Bombay a head peon ) 

Nat —A demon or spirit, Burma, 


NawaB—A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, correspondiag 
to ‘Maharaja ’ of the Hindu 


NAWABZADA —Son of a Nawab 


NAZAR, nazarana —A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions 
NAzZIM —Superintendent or Manager, 


NuT ASSETS—(1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gro ¢ produce of Jand taken 
by the landlord, (2) in Madras and Lower 
w™a, the difference bctween the assumed 
va ue Of the crop and the estimate of ita cost 
of production 

NEwAR —Broad webbing woven across bed 
stcads instead of iron slabs. 

NGAPI —Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma 

Niugao —Blue Bull A large antelope 

Nim, neem —A tree, MELIA AZADIRAOHTA, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing 


NIRVANA —See MURTI 
NIKAH —VWuslim legal marriage 


NIsHAN —Sizn Honorific Symbol carned in a 
procession 


N1z4M —The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 


NIZAMAT —A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal 


NON AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT — Enhanced 
assessment 1mposcd when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns 

NON-OOGNIZABLE —An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant 

Nono (lbhbetan)—tThe ruler of Spitta 


NON-OCOUPANCY TENANTS —A class of tenant, 
witb few statutory rights, except in Oudh 
beyond the terms jiu their leases or agreements. 

NON-REGULATION —A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them, 


68) 


NULLAH, NALA.—A fravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

OCCUPANCY TENANTS.—A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 


PapDAUK.—A  well-Known Burmese _ trec 
(PTEROCARPUS gp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon 13 prognosticated. 

PaDDY.—Unhusked rice. 

PaGa.—(Persian Paigah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas. 

Paai.—A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals, 

Pawar.—A mountain. 

PataaH.—A tenurein Hyderabad State. (Lit 
Jagir for maintaining ‘* Paigah ”’ 7.e., mounted 
troops.) 

Pz1K.—(1) A foot soldier ;(2)in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years, 

PaILi.—A grain measure. 

PAILWAN, PAHLWAN.—Professional Wrestler. 


PaIREE.—The name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
APHUS (g. ¥.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 


PAKKA, Pocca.—Ripe, mature, complete, 
Patas.—See DHAK. 


Patgi.—A palanquin or litter. 
Pan.—The betel vine, PIPE BETLE. 


PANCHAMA.—Low caste, Southern India. 


PANOHAYAT.—{1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panch) members. 


PANDA.—A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 


PANDIT.—A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied toa person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam as ep to a grade of Inspectors o! 
primary schools. 


PANSUPARI.— Distribution of PAN and Supa) 
(g. v.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 


PAPAIYA.—Fruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw 
Carica Papaya. 


ParaB.—A public place for the distributior 
of water, maintained by charity. 


PaRABADI,—A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
fea grain is put cvery day for animals and 

rds. 


PakRDA, purdah.—{1) A veil or curtain; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn- 


PARDANASHIN.—Women who observe pur- 


PaRpEsI.—Foreign. Used in Bombay especi 
aa Aes Hindu servants, syces, &c., from North- 


PaBGaNa.—Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of ¢ tghail Northern India. 
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PasHM.—The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
Hence Pashmina cloth. 


PASHTO, PUSHTO.—Language of the Pathan’. 
Paso.--A waistcloth. 
PaT, put.—A stretch of firm,bard clay. Desert. 


PATEL.—A _ village headman, Central and 
Western India; syn. reddi, Southern India 
vaonbura, Assam; padhan Northern an 
a aad Mukhi, Guzarat. (Patil n Maka: 
ras ; 


PATIDAR.—A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 
PaTTAWALLA.—See CHAPRASI, 


PAaTWARI.—A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan; 
talati, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg: mandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 

PEON.—See CHAPRASI, 

PESHKAR.—One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

PESHKASH.—A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PESHKUP.—Manager or agent. 

PILAO (pulav).—A dish of rice and other in- 


sredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 


PHULKARI.~An embroidered sheet; lit, 
flower-work. 
PIoF, paisa.—A copper or bronze coin 


worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
or money. 

PICOTTAH.—A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern JTudia; syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkull, or dhikli, Northern India. 


PrpaL.—Gacred fig tree. Ficus Religiosa. 
Pir.— A Mahoinedan religious teacher or saint. 
PLEADER.—A class of legal practitioner. 
PoNGyI.—A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 


POsTIN, Postes-n,—A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan 


PRABHAT PHERI—Lit ‘Morning round,” 
Of parties going round early m the morning 
singing political songs. 

PRANT.—An administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

PRANT OR PRANT 
Officer. 


PRESIDENOY.—A former Division of British 
India. 


PRINCE.—-Term used in English courtesy for 
‘ Shahzada,’ but specially conferred in the 
tase of ‘‘ Prince of Arcot’’ (called also ‘‘ Armin 
i-Arcot ”’), 

PROTECTED.—Forests over which a consi- 
jerable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
ess than in the case of ‘reserved’ foresta. 


PROVINCE.—One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

Pusa.— Worship, Hindu. 

PUJABI.—The rriest attached to a temple, 


PUNDIT.—Sce Pandit. 


SAHEB —Suh-Divisional 
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PURANA —Lit. ‘old Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geoiogi 
cal ‘group’ ; (3) also to ‘punch marked" coins. 

PuRNA SwaRaJ —Complete independence. 

PuROHIT—A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

Pwk.—An entertainment, Burma. 

PYALIS—Bands Of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processi0ns. 

QILLA.——A Fort, 

RaBi —Any crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon, 

RAG, RAGINI —Mode in Indian music 

Raal (Hleusine corocanu)—A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India; syn. marua, Nagli Nachni 

RAIL-GARI.— Railway train 

RalyaT OR RxOT —Tarmer 


Raja —A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to ‘‘ Maharaja’. The feminine 1s 
Ranz (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rar, Rawal, Rauat, 
Ravkwar, Ravkbar and Rarkat. The form Rar 
18 common in Bengal, Rao in S. & W. India. 


RaJ KUMAR—Son of a Raja 
RAJ RAJESHWAR —King of Kings 


RamMosHi —A caste whose work is watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any chaukhidar (g 2 ) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Naharashtra 


Rana —A title borne by some Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

RANI,—The wife or widcw of a elaja. 

RAnNN OR RUNN —Tlat land floodcd in the 
monsoon andin (rusted with salt when dry,eg, 
the Rann of Cutch. 

RANZA — Mausoleum, shrine. 

Ra0.—A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to or ranking below, that of Raja. 


REGAR —Name for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, wach is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 


REGULATION —A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applicd to them. 


RkEH —Saline or alkane efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 


RESERVED —Forests intended to be Main 
tamed permanently 


RicksHaw —A one or two seat Vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolics, used in the hills 

RISALDAR —Commander of a troop of hose 

Rout, Roz —Nuilgai. 

RoOuwU.—A kind of fish, LAsEO ROHITA. 

RotT!.—Bread. 

Roz4 —Muslim fast durmg Ramazan 
Mausoleum (coruption of ‘rauzi’ ) 


RYotTwWaRI —Lhe system of tenure in whuch 
land revenue 1s :mposed on the actual occupants 
nf holdings, 


SADFU —A Hindu ascetic 


Also 


tt 


SADR sudder —Chief (adjective) Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 


SAFA JANG—A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 


SAFFLOWER —A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from ita petals and oil from its seeds 
(CARTH AMUS TINCTORIUS), Ver. kardai, kusbanti. 


SAHEB —The Native Hindu term used to or 
of a Luropean(‘* Mr Smith ’ would be mentioned 
a ‘‘ Smith Saheb,” and his wife ‘* Smith 
Mem Saheb,”’ but in addressing it would be 

Saheb,” fem ‘‘ Saheba,” without the name), 
occasionally eppeoues to a title in the same 
wiy as ‘* Bahadur,’”’ but inferior (=master). 


SAHIBZADA —Son of a person of consequence. 


SAID, SAYID, SAIYID, SIDI, SYED, SyuD — 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
laim direct male descent trom Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain. 


Sat — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SHOREA ROBUSTA. 


SAMBAR.—A deer, CERVUS UNIOOLOR; syn. 
3arau. 


SAN.—Bompbay hemp, “CROTALARIA JUNOEA: 


SANAD—({1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 


SANGATHAN —Literally tying together. A 
movement which aims at unity and the know- 
Ikdge of the art of self defence among Hindus. 
Roughly similar to Fascismo. 


SANCRAM SAMITI —W ur Council m the present 
Civil Disobedience Movement 


SANNYASI —A Hindu mendicant. 


oARI —A Jong piece of cloth worn by women 
4s a shawl 


SARANJAM —Land held revenue tre or on & 
er duccd quit rent im consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
ouiginally feudal tenure Jand for maintaining 
troops 


SARDAR (corrupted tc SrkRDAR)—A leading 
Government official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier Nearly all the Punjob 
Barons bear this title It and ‘‘ Diwagr” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus aid 
Mohammedans but Mohammedans only 
are ‘* Wali,” ‘‘ Sultan’ ‘‘ Amir,” ‘* Mir,” 
‘ Mirza,’”’ ‘‘ Mian,” and ‘* Khana.” 


SARKAR—(1) The Government, (2) a tract 
of termtory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
admunistration. 


SARSUBAH —<An officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

SaT1 —Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 


SAHUKAR, SAULAR, SOWLAR —Banl er, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc , money lender 


SATYAGRAHA —(lit, Insistence on truth) 
passive resistance, 


T2 


SATYAGRAHI—A yassixe resister one whic 
willfollow the truth wherever It may lead 


SATTA —Speculation, 
SaAuDaGaR —\Verchant 


Sawal—A Hindu title implying a clight 
distinction (iit one fourth better than others) 


SawBwa —A title borne by chiefs in the Shao 
States, Burma 


SEMAL or cotton tree —A large forest tree 
with crimson flowcrs and pods containing a 
quantity af flo s, BOMBAY MALABARIOUM 

SEROW, sarau—4 goat antelopc, NEWOR 
H4EDUS BUBALINUS 


SITH, SHrETH —Merchint, banker 


SETTLEMENT —(1)} The preparation of 4 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern 
ment revenue from liad, (2) the local inquiry 
made before 1 orest Reserves are created, (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments 


SHAHID —A Musalmin nmiirtyr 
SHAHZADA —Son of a hing 
SHAIKH or SHEKIKA (Atabic)—A chiet 


SHAMS TL ULAWA— A 
denoting * learncd 


SHAMSHER JANG—‘ Sword of Battle’’ 
title of the Maharaja of Lravancore ) 
SHANBHOG —Sec PaTwaRli 


SHASTRAS —The religious law books of tlc 
Hindus. 


SHEGADI,seggaree Shigri—A pan on 3 tect 
with live charcoal in it 


SHER —11,,eF 


SHER, ser, seer—A wright, of me wure Varying 
much in size in different piurts of the country 
Ihe Railway scr is about 2 lbs 


SHETH, shethia —A Hinduor Jain merchant 

SHIGHRAM —Sec LONGA 

SHISHAM or sissu—Blachwood A 
tamber tree DALBERGIA SISSOO 

SHRUTI —Titerally ‘ heard ’. Ved1s rcvealed 
to inspired Rishis 

SHROEF — banker 


SHUDDHI —Literally purification A move 
ment startcd in Ra)putana and Northera Indi. 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakuna Rajputs, who though Mahome 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 


Mohan:imedan title 


(a 


valuable 


Sip —A variation of ‘‘ Said * Generic name 


for negroes domicile1in the Bombay Presidencv 
Also applied by the French to the negroes 1p 
their Army. 


SILLADAR —A native trooper who furnishes 


his own horse and cquipment. 
Sinpg1a —Sce under ‘* Gaekwar ” 


SMBIT1.—Unrevealed Laws, as opposd ta 
Shruti, revealed Vedas 


Sota —A water-plant with a valuable pith, 


AF?” ZNOMENE ASPERA 
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SONI, SONAR —Gold mith 


SOWAE —A mounted soldier or conetable 
SOWKAR —Merch int 


S\ADISHI = Intensiv form ot deshe prefered 
1y yolticiaus 1 sounding more dignified 


SRI OR SARI — Lit fortune beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
& person much respected (never addressed 
o him, nearly = ‘ Lsquire’’) used also of 
divinities The two forms of spelling re 
occasioned bv the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of s in the German Stadt\ 


SrivoT Srixcr—NModern Hindu equivalent 
of ‘ “ir 


STUIA or tope —A Buddhist tumulus, usually 


, of brick orgtone and more or les» hemisphert- 


eal containing relics 


SuLAH—(1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule (2) (he officer ‘n charge of a large tract in 
biroly corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad 


SUBAHDAR —(1) Ihe governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule, (2) a native infantry 
ofhcer in the Indian Army, (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commussione* 
in British territory 


SUB DIVISION —A portion of a District in 
harge of a jumtor ofhicer ot the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector 


SULTAN —A King 
SUNNAT —Tradit onal law followed by Sunnis 


SUPARI —The fruit of th. betel palm, ARncA 
CATLOHU LR 


SOPLRINTENDI NT —(1) The chief police officer 
ina District (2) the ofhcialim charge of a bl 
station , (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, 1n charge of a Central Jau, 


SURAJ SURYA —Sun 


SurRTI— Native of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the dhcd caste who work as house 
servants of Europeans, ind whose house speech 
is Gujyiatr Abo cil d Tala on Lah 


SwaMI—A Hindu religious ‘scetic Also 
appled to Shinkaracharvias, Mahauts oi Math, 
ete 


SYCE, sais —A groom. 
SYED, SitD—More variations of ‘* Said ” 


TABLIGH —The Mahomedan conversion move- 
ment 


TaBbut —Sce TAZIAH 


TAHSIL —A revenue sub division of a District 
syn taluka, Bombay taluka, Madras and 
Mysore, township, Burma 


TAHSILDAR —The officer 1n charge of a tahsil 
syn Mamlatdar, Bombay, township officer 
ot myo ok, Burma, Mukhtiarkar, Sind, Vahi- 
‘yatdar, Baroda Hs duties are both executive 
and magisterial 

TAKAVI —Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements, 
syn tagai Also “‘agavi” Bombay 
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Liki! —small) distitt ior 
kLiought mto tishion by Mi 


TAL —Lake , Musical time 


TAT Ah — Vahomedin term fei di orce 
TALATI —Vulage accountant 
TALAY, or talao —A lake or tank. 


TALUK, taluka —The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gu)irat and hathiwar <A_ revenue 
ub division ot 2 District Bombiy 
Madras and Mysore, syn tasunil 


TALUEDAR —A_ landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India (1) An 
otucial in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Lalukdars), (2) a land 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure 1n Gujarat 


spinning 
Gandhi 


} Tn 


mW 


JAIPUR —The name of a dvnasty in Sind 


TAMARAL, TAMBARhU —Toabacco 


Lamasii —Intcrfvumment gils 
nc ¢rhubiti n 


Mn sire istic 


LamMBU —Tcnt in the Bombiy Presidency 


LAMTAM tumtum —A North Indian name for 
& light trap or cart 


TANK —In Southern, Western and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India an excavation holding water 


1A.xZIM —T itera ly ‘ organization * A move 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
sccuring better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India 


T APEDAR -——See PATWARI 


e 
TARAI—A moist swampy tract, the term 
especially appl d to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas 


TaRlI, toddy—The sap of the date palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi 


TASAR, tussore —Wild silkworms, ANTHERAES 
PAPHIA, also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 


TALTI —Brush w ocd fcnce or hurdle 


Tazia —Lath and paper models of the tomb: 
of Hasan and Husain carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival, syn tabut 


TEAK —A valuable timbe~ tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, TEOCTONA 
GRANDIS 


TELEGRAPHIO [RANSFERS —Seeé Council bills. 


THAGI, thuggee —Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 


.HAKOR —(1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriyain some parts of Northern 
India, (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans, (3) a petty chief, (4) a hull tribe in the 
Western Ghats, 


THAMIN—The brow antlerd deer, Burma 
CERVUS ELDI 
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THANA —Miltary or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 


TID or TIR —I ocust 


TIKA —(1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head , (2) vaccination 


TIKA SAHEB —Heir apparent in several North 
Indian State . 


fIKAM—The English pickaxe (of which the 
Dikiss is the commoncorruptionot Likam 


1 derived in ditionaris trom Likshn, Sharp) 


Tir —An oilseed, SessMUM INDICUM, also 
known as gingcly in Madras 


lirah —(Short 4) the caste mark on the 
iocheid amon, Hindus 


TINDAL, tandel—A foreman, sabordinate 


ofhcer of a ship 


TIPAl, Teapoy —A table with 3 legs, and hence 
iscd of any smal] Luropean style table 


Titak —Partridge 


Tota —A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
troy) 


Tonga —A one or two horsed Vehicle with a 
overed top , ayn SHIGHRAM 


,  Lotu—Lhe wid mvinilly wa ty sceuth 

Indian planters to desuibe then cstites lt pp 

krivcd from the Ainucse thota wd similar 

wids m Limi md Miuaytim manm, wm 
tite 


IsINE —Wild cattle found in Burma and to 
tue southward, Bos sONDAIOUS syn healing 
nd banteng 


LUMANDAR—-A Persian word denoting some 
Othce 


LIMA SINGULAR AIM —WMihemedin Ic uned 
mn 


UMARA —‘erm implying the Nobles collec- 
tively kluralof Amir 


UmpakR—A wild fig—(FIcUS GLOMERATA) 


LMLDWAE —A hhoycful jetscn = onc who 
;Wrk with uty. in the hoyc cf ,unimga 
situation anyonc Who iputs to sdal 


Unir—A term in famine administration 
icnoting one person relieved for one day 


URDU —Hindustani language as spoken and 
xritten by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus 


URIAL-—-a wild sheep in North Western 
lojla, OVIS VIGNEI 


Univ, Upip—A pulse, black grain > (PHA* 
SEOLUS MUNGO’ 


Unus —Mahomedan fete held in connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint 
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UsaR —Soil made barren by saline efflores- © WAzrIg.—The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
cence, Northern India. court. 


Ustad —Master, teacher, one skilled 11 any WET RatF—The rate of revenue for land 
art or scicnce assured of irrigation. 


VAHIVATDAR —Officer In charge of a revenue = Wrrrrn —South Indian cquivalent of babu 
sub division, with both executive and magia 


t rial functions, Baroda; syn. tahsildar. YamM4.—Hindu god of death, 


V Alp or Baidya (1s also a caste in Bengal) —A Yoaga.—A system of Hindu philosophy 
nitiv¢ doctor practising the Hindu systum of Practice of breath contro) etc, said to give | 


m dicine supernatural powers. 
VARIL —(1) A clase cf legal practitioners, (2) = yoq;—A Hmdu ascetic who follows the 
_— yoga 
an sent generally, system, & cardinal part of which 1s that it confers 
VLDA —Revealed sacred books of Hindus, complete control over bodily functions 
VEDANTA —Lhe philosophy of the Upanishads YUNANI.—Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
VIHARA —A Buddhist monastery. practised by Mahomedans. 


VIILAGE.—Usually applied to a certain area | ZABARDAST —Lit ‘‘Upper hand,” hence | 
dcmarcated by survey, corresponding roughly strong, oppressive. 


ee angie paris’ P oie ZABARDASTI —Oppression 
I1EAGK UMOoON.—An area in which toca 
affairs arc administercd by a small committee. ZAMINDAR.—A landholder. 
ZAMINDARI —(1) An estate; (2) the rights 


WaAA7 — Mahomedan sermon of a landholder, zamindar; (3) the system ot 

tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 

Wabaor Wabi —(1) An coclosure with house« individual or community occupying the position 
buslt round ficmg a centre yard, (2) private of g landlord. 


d 
SHES GREY AR ZANAN4A —Of women Wolmcnu-~ tpirtment 
WakF —A Muhammadan religious or chari jy irem 
table endowment | 
ZIARAT —Pilgrimage Ziarat-gah, any chine 
W ALI —Like ‘‘ Sardar” ‘The Governor of 
Khclat 1s so termed, whilst the Chicfs of Kabul Srvouib to-which people: 0 1m: plete 


are both ‘* Wali” and *‘ Mir,” 7ZIKR—~Commemorative prayer said at the | 
Wao —A step well, tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint. 


WaTaN—A wordof many senses In Bombay 2iHA-—A District, 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash /OR-TAY,BI—Tnbute pad to Junaga dh 


wlowanc, «njoyed ty the person who performs 
gomc gcervice useful for Government or to the Dirbar by numerous Kathiawar States, 
village community, ZULM, ZULUM.—T} ranny, Oppression 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it 15 a contiment 
rither than acountry Nowhere 1s the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants 
No one would confuse the maim types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Siklis, Rajputs, Burmans 
Nagas, Tamils, etc , nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther The typical 
inhabitants of Indi1—the Dravidians—difter al 
tcgether from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
ani Madagascar Whate.er may be their 
origin, it 18 certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that treir present 
physical charactrestics have been evolved 
locally They have been displaced in the Nortb- 
West by successive hordes of invaders including 
Aryans Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North Last by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which 1s India only in a modern 
political sense Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians 1s borderland where 
the contiguous racec have intermingled 


The people of the Indiin Lmpire are divided 
by Su Henry Risley (Caste, T1ibe and Race, 
Indian Census Report 1901, the Gazctteer of 
India Lthnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) mto seven main yhysicaltypes There would 
be eight if the Andamanese woe included, but 
this tiny group of Ncgritos my be disregarded 


The Turko Iranian, rcpresertel by the 
Baloch Brahui snd Afghins of Baluchistin and 
the North West lrontier Province Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turki and Persiin elements 
in Whuichthe former predominite Stature above 
mean complexion far, eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey, hair on face Rntiful, head 
broad, nose moderately nurrow, prominent, 
and very long Lhe feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently 1s the porten 
tous length of their noses and it is probably 
this pecuharity that has given rise to the tradi 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afzhans 


The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab Raj 
putana, and Kashmir, and naving as its charac- 
teristi, members the Kajputs, Khattris and 
Jats This type, which is readily distinguish 
wble from the Lurko Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that aeribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India The stature 1s mostly tall, 
complexion fair , eyes dark , hair on face plenti 
ful, head lonz nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long 


The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar 
atha Brahmins, the Kunbss, anil the Coorgs 
of Western India Prebably formed by a mix 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko 
'ranian by a lower stature, & greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito nasalindex Allof these characters, 
except perhaps the lact, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight, m the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Raj 


putana and in Binar and represented in its uj - 
per stiata by the Hindustan: Brahman and 1n Its 
lower bythe Chamar Probably the resu't of the 
intermixture, In \arying proportions of the Indo 
Aryan and Dravidian types ‘Tho head form 1s 
long with a tendency to medium , the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black, the nose 
ranges from medium to broad beinz always 
broader than among the Indo Aryans, the 
stature 18 Jower than 1n the Intter group ond 
usually below the average according to the scale 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo Aryans, while the Jower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians The type i» essentiaHy a 
mixed one yet its characteristics are readily 
definable and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo Aryan 
cr a Chamar for a genuine Dravidiin The 
d stinctive feature of the type the character 
which gives the 1e91 clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as raciilly different from 
the Indo Aryan 1s to be found 1n the proportions 
of the nose 


The Mongolo Dravidian, or Bengah type 
of Lower Fengal and Orwe1, compnising the 
Bengal Brahmins and kayasthis, the Maho 
medaus of lastern Rengal, and other groups 
pecuhar to this part of Indi1_ Prob wbly a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongolord elements, with a 
strain of Indo Ary1n blood in the higher groups 
[he head 1s broad complexion dark, hair on 
face usually plentiful stature medium, nose 
medium, with a tendency to broal  1his 1s one 
of the most distinctive types in Indii and its 
members mav be recognised at a glance through 
out the wide area where their remirkable apt: 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment Within its own habiat the type 
extends to the Himajayas on the north and to 
Assam on the eatt and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa, the western 
limit coincides approximately with the h lly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal 


The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assim, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Tahuland Kulu, the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal, the Bodo of Assam and the 
Burmese The head is broad , complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty , stature 
short or below average , nose fine to broad, faco 
characteristically flat, oyelids often oblique. 


The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Centra] Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur’ Its most 
characte1istic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nazpui- 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typical s; eclmens tne stature 
isshort or below mean, tie complexion ve ’y 
dark, approaching black , h ir plentiful with an 
occasional tendency to curl, eyes dark head 
long , nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
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flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
{ndia, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Ca 

Comorin, On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmaha! Hills. Where the 
original charactcristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Kangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
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aie figure, and the negro-like proportion of 


nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original} 
stock survive in varying degrees. 


The areas occupied by these varions types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other insensibly: and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


fhe Indian Empire has an area of 1,805,332 
square miles, about 3,000 square miles heing 
added at the last census owing to the enumera- 
tion by estimate of certain tracts in Burma which 
hadbeen excluded from previous censuses. 

Of the total area 1,094,800 square miles, or 
61 Pee cent. lie in British Territory, while the 
Indian States coveran area of 711,032 square 
miles, or 39 percent. The total] population is 
318,942,480, British Territory containing 
247,003,293 persons, or 77 per cent, and the 
Indian States 71,939,187 persons, or 23 per cent. 
of the whole population. 1t is usual to illustrate 


these figuies by comparison with the countiies 
of Europe and in respect of area and populatiom 
the Indian Empire has been frequently compared 
to Europe without Russia. The war has, 
however, considerably altered the national and 
political distribution of countries and the new 
political map of Europe is perhaps harily yet 
sufficiently familiar to form a graphic contrast. 
Turning further west we find that India witb an 
area about half that of the United States bas a 
population almost three times as large. 

The most important statistics are set out in the 
following table :— 








— a. a 
Areain Square Miles .. .. a. 1,805,382 "1,094,360 | 711,08: 
Number of Towns and Villages .. $4 687,081 500,088 187,89: 
(a) Towns oe os ee ‘* 2,316 1,561 75: 
(>) Villages .. ee oe ee 635,665 498,527 187,13 
Number of Occupied Houses we P 65,198,889 50,441,636 14,756,765 
(a) In Towns .. wn ces 6,765,014 5,046,820 1,718,109 
(b) In Villages oe ee ee 58,433,375 45,394,816 13,038,55 
Total Population .. as ° oe 318,942,480 247,003,293 71,939,18 
(@) In Towns .. ee ° oe $2,475,276 29,044,368 7,430,00 
(b) In Villages oe oe ee 286,467,204 221,958,925 64,508,27 
Males ee se oe ee ee 163,995,554 126,872,116 37,128,48 
(a) In Towns .. ee ee as 17,845,248 13,971,186 3,874,11 
(b) In Villages... 26 «2 op 146,150,306 112,900,980 33,249,32 
Females ee ee ee ee ee 154,946,926 120,131,177 4,815,74 
(a) In Towns.. a 14,680,028 21,073,282 3,556,79 
(5) In Villages oe ee ee 140,316,898 109,057,945 31 258 95 


Movement of the Population, 


Density.— Over the whole of India the popu- 
lation per square mile averages 177, the mean 
density in the British Provinces bemg 226 
and in the States 101 If the districts (and 
small States) are taken as a unit, and the cities 
are excluded, the mean density ranges between 
& minimum of 1 and a marimum of 1,882 
per square mile The unequal distribution: 
of the population of India 1< due to causes analys- | 
ed in previous editions of the Year Book; it 
is chiefly dictated by physical conditions , 
Other influences are at work, such as the state 
of law and order, the means of communication, : 
climate, and the existence of irmgation Indus- 
trial factors are becoming more and moreimport-' 
ant as the population moves out of the congested 
rural tracts to supply the labour needed for 
Industrial enterprise—for the tea ip Assam,' 
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the docks and jute mulls of Calcutta, the n.imeral 
of Bengal and Chota Nagpur, the cotton of Bom- 
bav and the coffee and rubber of Southern 
India. For the purposes of comparison the 
manner 1n which the population 1s distributed 
In other countries of the world 1s indicated in the 
tollowing statement — 


Belgium ee 654 
England and Wales 649 
France . on 184 
Germany 332 
Ihe Netherlands 544 
Austria a 199 
Spain _ 107 
Japan 215 
United States 32 
New Zealand .. 1°18 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


The population of India bas imcreascd by 
1 2 per cent during the decade. The figures 
of previous censuses with the variations per cent 
are given below The average increase since 
the census of 1872 falls at a rate of 5 5 per 
cent, but the real gain is considerably less 
than this figure owing to two factors, (a) the 
additions of area and population included st 
each census and (0) the progressive mcrease in 
the accuracy of the enumeration from censu3 
to census. So far as the present census 1s 
concerned the additional area and population 
included amount to 2,675 square miles and 
86,533 persons, respectively, while for the pre 
sent purpose it muy be taken that the enumera- 
tion of 1921 was, as regards numbers, as accurate 
but not more accurate than that of 1911 ‘The 
real increase in the population dyring the last 
49 years is thus estimated at about fifty four 


millions or 20°1 per-cent. 
Variation 
per cent 
Census of Population since 
previous 
census. 
1872 oe 206,162,360 os 
1881 on 253,896,330 | +23 2 
1891 - 287,314,671 +13 2 
1901 ee oe 204,361,056 +25 
1911 es ns 315,156,396 | + 71 
1921 os <a 318,942,480 | +12 


Factors in the Moverent.—The increase 
was slghtly greater in the British district 
(1°38) than tn the States (1 0), Assam and Burma 
show comparatively high rates of increase, 
immigration is an important factor in the rise 
in Assam, but neither of these Provinces was 
exposed to the Invasion of influenza which wiped 
off the whole of the natural increase in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Bombay, and substantially reduced the 
population in the United Provinces and Ra}- 
putana, the Central India Agency, and Hydera- 
bad State. The stimulus given to agricultural 


prosperity in the Punjab by a large e fon 
of eanal tion did much to neu the 
effects of the death rate in.1918, Ig Bengal P. 


and Madras unhealthy conditions were more 
locahsed and the development of the population 
was only partially retarded. 


The War —The war itself had little direct 
effect on the population of Indi:. Such effect 
could operate im three ways (1) by death casual- 
ties, (2) by increasing the number of persons out- 
side India at the census, and (3) by decreasing 
the birth rate, Lhe actual number of death 
cisualties among the officers and ranks of Indian 
Army units and labour corps was 58,238 The 
maximum number serving out ot India 1n com- 
batant and labour units at any one time between 
1914 and 1919 was, approximately, Indian 
troops 250,000, labour corps 230,000, total 
480,000, the number about the time of the census 
being troops 105,000, labour corps 20,800, total 
125,800 So faras the Jarger totals are concerned 
the war 1s not a direct factor of any importance 
jn the census 10 any province. 


Economic Conditions —In considering the 
economic factors which determined the move- 
ment of the population during the decade it 
can be divided into two periods, a fairly normal 
period from 1911 to 1917 and the disastrous 
epidemic year 1918, accompanied by scarcity 
and followed by a second crop failure in 1920 
In 1917 conditions in India, began to respond 
to the world conditions of the war, men for the 
fighting and labour units and food, munitions 
and war material of all kinds were demanded. 
The stram on the railway organisation dis- 
located the loca] markets and the distmbution 
system of the eountry was impaired. The 
rising prices of imported necessities hit the poorer 
classes. Then followed the disastrous seasons 
of 1918 and 1919 Famine relief organisation 
1s now so highly perfected 1n India that scarcity 
is not necessarily accompanied by high mortality 
but influenza, starting in 1918, visited almost 
every portion of the country and in a few months 
wiped out the natural increase in the population 
of the previous seven years. 


Public Health —The dutinctive feature 
of the decade 1901-1911 was plague. The recor- 
ded number of deaths from plague in the ten 
years was 64} millions. In the recent decade 
the deaths were less than half that number. 
Cholera is normally most prevalentin the Eastern 


ro e 
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Virulent as the epidemic can still be when its 
hold is established it is now usually of a tempo- 
rary and local nature, and the total death 
rate In British India from the disease during 
the decade did not amount to more than 1°5 
Pet cent. By far the largest number of deaths 
n India are entered under the category of 
““fever,”’ and allowing for inaccuracy of diag- 
nosis 1t has usually been assumed that about 
two-thirds of the deaths so recorded may be 
ascribed to malaria. Recent investigations 
Made in special areas, however, suggest that 
this proportion has been considerably over- 
estimated and that malaria only accounts for 
from one-fifth to one-fourth of the number 
of reported fever cases, the remainder being 
cases of dysentery, pneumonia, phthisis and 
other diseases. 


In the last few years the prevalence of 
an affection which is the cause of considerable 
mortality called Relapsing Fever has received 
considerable attention by the Health Depart- 
ment. This disease has been diagnosed as 
common in most parts of the country, specially 
in the northern provinces and 1n the Central 
Provincesand Berarand Bombay, butthe extent 
of the mortality which can be ascribed to it 
cannot at present be estimated. Nor can figures 
be given of phthisis whichis undoubtedly respon- 
sible for considerable murtality; especially 
‘in the towns of western India, the deaths from 
this disease in Ahmedabad amounting in 1918 
to & per mille of the population. All other 
factors in the health of the people have been 
overshadowed by the influenza epidemic of 
1918 and 1919 which has dominated the popu - 
lation figures at the 1921 census. 


Influenza:—The influenza epidemic of 
1018 invaded India in two distinct waves. The 
first infection apparently radiated from Bombay, 
but it is impossible to say wherethe more viru- 
ent virus of the second invasion came from. 


The rural areas were most severely infected, 
the reason probably being that while villages 
have little advantage over towns in the matter 
of overcrowding, sanitation and ventilation the 
urban areas have the benefit of qualified medica] 
aid and organised effort. Mortality was 
specially high among adults (20-40), parti- 
cularly among adult females, the disease being 
generally fatal to women in pregnancy. At 
the worst period whole villages were absolutely 
laid desolate hy the disease. There was some- 
times no means of disposing of the dead, crops 
were left unharvested and all local official action 
was largely paralysed, owing to the fact that the 
majority of the official staff were put out of 
action by the epidemic. To add to the distrers 
the disease came at a period of widespread crop 
failure and reached {ts climax in Novembei 
when the cold weather had set in; and, as the 
price of cloth happened at the time to be at its 
highest, many were unable to provide themselves 
with the warm clothing that was ewential in 
the case of an illness that so readily attacked the 
luugs. The disease lasted in most provinces 
well into 1919 and gave a high mortality in that 
year in Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Even after it had subsided there were in the 
Central Provinces, Bombay and Burma mild 
recrudescenoes later in the year, while local 
outbreaks continued over the country during 
the next two years. 


The Peoples of Indta, 


There is no direct means of ascertaining the 
mortality from the epidemic. Various estimates 
have been made based on the excess mortality 
over some suitable mean. The average of these 
calculations gives a total number of deaths in 
the areas under registration of about 7,100,000 
in 1918, to which must be added, as the results 
of similar calculation, another 1} million deaths 
in 1919, giving a total recorded mortality of 
nearly 8% millions in the two years, Even 
this, however, must be a substantial under 
estimate since, owlng to the complete break- 
down of the reporting staff, the registration of 
vital statistics was in many cases suspended 
during the progress of the epidemic in 1918. 


The total influenza mortality for India Is 
put at between 12 and 13 millions. This is a 
conservative estimate. Even this estimate 
makes the influenza mortality, a large part of 
which occurred in three or four months, 
exceed by nearly two millions the total estimated 
deaths from plague intwenty yeais. On an 
estimated case mortality of ten per cent the 
total number of persons affected was 125 millions 
or two-fifths of the population of India. There 
was a further reaction on the birth rate. 


Houses and Families.—The average 
number of persons per house has not changed 
in the last decade, though there was a 
decline between 1881 and 1911. fhe trend 
of the figures varies in different provinces, 
but they do not afford substantial ground 
for any material inference. It would, for 
example, be expected that the incidence of 
the influenza mortahty would fal) fairly evenly 
upon the individual households and would 
therefore cause a reduction in the number of 
persons per house. It docs not appear to have 
done so either in Bombay, the United Provinces, 
the Central*Provinces, or Rajputana, while in 
Bengal, where there is a rise in the population, 
there is a fall in the size of the household. The 
figures are unsatisfactory, and though they 
invite a discussion on the condition of the joint 
family it is doubtful if they can really be held to 
illuminate it. The general opinion of the Pro- 
vincial Superintendents is that they do not do 
30 and that other indications do not show that 
the joint family system has yet undergone any 
radical change, at any rate in the agricultural 
tracts of the country. 


Persons Houses 
Census. per per 

house. square 

mile, 

1921 ‘“s a ae 4°9 $6°1 
1911 se oe ee 4°9 35°8 
1901 ee oe ee 5°2 31°6 
1891 ee ee : 5°4 33°98 
1881 se ee ae 5°8 $1°7 
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20 The Peopies of India. 
AREA OF INDIA AND THY PROVINCES AND STATES. 


AREA IN SQUARE MILES IN 


Province, State or Agency. nase ata 
? 
1921, 1911. Decrease—. 
INDIA. 1,805,332 1,802,657 
Provinces, 1,094,300 1,093,074 
Ajmer-Merwara ay ae wi 2,711 
Andamans and Nicobars .. a 3,143 
Assam 53,015 53,015 
Baluchistan (Districte and "Administered 
Territories) - ee ie : 04,228 54,228 
Bengal we ee Zc -* 76,843 78,699 
Bihar and Orissa aa os ;: os 83,161 83,181 
Bombay or oe ws a 6 123,621 123,059 
Burma a ee we ss e 233,707 230,839 
Central Provinces and Berar es 99,876 99,823 
Coorg.. es a es ei 1,582 1,582 
Madras ‘ 142,260 142,330 
North-West Frontier Province (Districts 
and Administered Territories) . ea 13,419 13,418 
Punjab and Delhi .. <a sx . 100,439 99,779 
United Provinces .. aie oe as 106,295 107,267 
States and Agencies. 711,032 709,583 
Assam State (Manipur) . ws ak 8,456 8,496 
Baluchistan States .. ae ie 80,410 80,410 
Baroda State oe ae 8,127 
Bengal States ‘ ee ats 5,434 5,393 
Bihar and Orissa States ee as 28,648 28,6418 
Bombay States tie 63,453 63,864 
Central India Agency and Gu alior State 77,888 77,367 
Central Provinces States .. oe es 31,176 31174 
Ilyderabad State .. oe ee ee 82,698 82,698 
Kashmir State ee ee ee ie 84,258 84,432 
Madra3’ States es ee - o. 10,696 10,549 | 
Mysore State 29,475 29,475 | 
North-Weat Frontier "Province (A gencics ; e388 
and Tribal Areas) bs we 25,500 25,500 | 
Punjab States a ae ee 37,059 36,051 
Rajputana (Agency) oe ee os 128,987 | 128,987 
Sikkim State es ee ee 2,818 2,818 
United Provinces States .. ce o 5,919 6,079 








Norr,—The difference in areas is due to the use of revised survey figuiee and to corrections 


for fluvial action; in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab and the United Provinces it is aleo 


due to intar provincial transfers, 


—« are | 





Town and Country, at 
LiLtC POPULATION OF INDIA AT SIX CLNSUSIS. 
| | 
British Indian 
os | India, Provinces. | States. 
_ ee ee 

| ss Bi tetas 
1921 318,942,480 247,003,293 71,989,187 
1911 315,156,396 243,933,178 71,223 218 
1901 294,361,056 231,250,098 63,101,958 

Fotal Population ec oe 
1891 287,314,671 220 879,388 66 4 5283 
1881 253,896,330 198,45 380 535 350,950 
1872 206,162,360 181,858,172 21,304,188 
1921 163 995,554 126,872 116 37 123,438 
1911 101 335,935 124 707 915 36,631,020 
aaa 1901 149,951,824 117,482,836 32,468, 988 

a 6s ee ee ee 
1891 146,769,629 112,391,551 34,375,078 
1881 129,949,290 101,165,117 28,784,173 
1872 106,055,545 95,156,015 10,918,939 
et 154,946,926 120 131 Y77 34 815,749 
1911 153,817,461 119 225 263 34 592 198 
J 1901 144,409,232 113,776,262 30,632,970 

Tamales ee ee oe oe 
1891 140,545,042 108,484,837 32 060 205 
1881 123,917,040 97 380 263 26 566 777 
1872 100,106,815 89,721,557 10,385 255 





Future Population of India — A stud) of 
tre growth of the population ot India and the 
problems which it presents 1s vitiated by the 
abnormil conditions of the pag* decade It 
was pointed out im the census report of 1911 
that the rate of increase of population 
between 1872 and 1911 was equivalent to about 


19 per cent , and that at this rate the popula- | 


tion would double itself in about a century 
and a half ‘Lhe real increase in the Icst fifty 
years 1n the population of India 1s Just over 20 
per cent At this rate the doubling will take 
another 190 years But calculations of this 
hind, though of interest, can hardly be taken 
seriously. Almost every one of the last five 
decades has witnessed some special disaster. 
A severe famine in South India checked the 
Increase in the decade 1872-1881. The decen- 
nlum 1891-1901 was dominated bv the great 
famines of the closing period Growth in North- 
exn and Western India was checked in the 
succeeding decade by plague and we have hed 
1n the past decennium an epidemic which has 
caused more concentrated mortality than any 
previous calamity. The decade 1881-1891 alone 











was free from any exceptional cuamity and 1s 
usually considered a period of fairly normal 
progress. 


Difference between the birth-rate and death 
rate estimated by the actuary for certain 
provinces 1n ce1tain decades 





Province. 1881-18901 | 1901-1911, 
Bengal .. ee os 70 1°38 
Bombay os 13°9 §°2 
Burma .. oe a ee 11°1 
Madras .. an os 13°3 8°5 
Punjab .. oa és 98 5°7 
United Provinces 6°5 0°6 
Combined Provinces .. i 8°2 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India—if | 


there has been any progress at all—has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one per cent. 
An examination of the statistics shows that 
whilst towns with populations above 50,000, 
increased by over 16 per cent. 1n the decade, 
the increase was considerably less in those 


between 5,000 and 50000, whereas the po- 
pulation of towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
did not keep abreast of the progres» of the 
general population of the countrv. ‘The sta: 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence of the 
medium-size country town and the growth ol 
the larger cities under the influence of commer: 
cial and Industrial development, 











| 1921 
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22 The Peoples of India. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORD- 
ING TO SIZZ AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 
| 1921. 
Class of places |— 
| Places. | an 
Lotal Population .. ; : 687,035 | 316,017,751 
Urban Lerritory ; ‘. 2,313 ! 32,418,776 
Towns having— 
J 100,000 and over oy i 39 8,211,704 
II 50,000 to 100,000 ; Sa 54 3,517,749 
If. 20,000 to 50,000 199 5.925,675 
IV. 10,000 to 20,000 430 6,209,583 
V. 5,000 to 10,000 885 6,223,011 
VI. Under 5,000 690 | 2,331,054 
Rural Terretory 685,622 283,598,975 


Cities —Statistical information for the 33 largest cities of India which have 100,000 or more 
i habitants is given in the statement below :— 


sage pti, © COmameneuimpems np ehh -  —eh tihPEP 

















Propor- Percentage 
Number tion of of 
CITY, Popula- of per- foreign Variation. 
tion 1921. Sons per born per 
8q. mile. mille, 1911-21. 

Calcutta with suburbs auc Howrah... 1,327,547 21,412 629 + 4°3 
Bombay ‘ : ea 1,175,914 48,996 840 +20°1 
Madras and ( antonment ate a 526,911 13,169 335 + 1'°6 
Hyderabad and Cantonment... : 404,187 7,925 275 —19 4 
Rangoon and Cantonment és ‘ 341,962 4.500 677 +16°v 
Delhi and Cantonment .. ba : 304,420 4,683 450 +30°7 
Iahore and Cantonment .. as 281,781 6,715 440 +23°2 
Ahmedabad and Cantonment .. 274,007 24,909 397 +17°7 
TLuchnow and € eens ‘ 210,566 1,350 229 — 4°6 
Bangalore .. , 237,496 20,931 340 +25°3 
Karachi and Cantonment — 216,88 3 19,716 605 +42°8 
Cawnpore and Cantonment 216,436 22,620 425 +21°'2 
Poona and Cantonment . a 214,796 5 369 373 +13°8 
Benares and Cantonment oe we 198,447 19,930 140 — 2°6 
Agraand Cantonment... as a 185,532 11,000 119 
Amritsar and Cantonment ; ; 160,218 16,534 181 + 4°9 
Allahabad and Cantonment se ae 157,220 10,250 266 — 84 
Mandalay and Cantonment = ‘ 148,917 5,917 209 + 7°7 
Nagpur... as ‘ a6 ‘ 145,193 7,259 258 +43°2 
Srinagar... re a i 24 141,735 15,653 21 + 8°9 
Madura ats : 138,894 17,105 178 + 2°'8 
Bareilly and Cantonment a ‘a 129,459 16,800 128 = 
Meerut and Cantonment . ae ; 122,609 15, 542 210 + 5-1 
Trichinopoly and Cantonment ar . 120,422 13, 622 176 — 2°5 
Jaipur ee ee ae ee a 120,207 40,069 63 —12 *3 
Patna ee ae ee ee r 119,976 7,998 160 —I1 q 9 
Snolapur.. ; Je ee * 119,581 17,083 391 +-94°9 
Dacca a ee és 119,450 17,566 140 +10°0 
Surat and Cantonment ei ae os 117,434 39,144 183 + 2°2 
Ajmer wie es ee 113,512 6,677 537 +31°7 
Jubbulpore and Cantonment és ‘ 108,793 7,252 366 + 81 
Peshawar and Cantonment ee ‘te 104,452 34,817 349 +67 
Rav alpindi and Cantoiment.. ne 101,142 11,802 §32 +17.0 


Reltgsons, 


In these statistics the population of Calcutta 
is taken as embracing the suburbs, and this 
method 18 apparently adopted in dealing with 
Calcutta only. It is not, for instance, adopted 
in dealing with the considerable suburbs of 
Bombay just outside the limits of the Island 
The actual population of Calcutta within the 
Municipal area 18 885,815. 


Migration —Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 603,526 were enumerated as bornin 
other parts of the world. Of these about four- 
fifths came from other Asiatic countries, such as 
Nepal, Afghanistan, China, Siam, Ceylon and 
Arabia and the remainder mostly from Great 
Britam and other countries of Europe. The 
emigration from India is approximately 1 7 m1'- 
lion, so the numbers who move between India 
and other countries 1s about two mullions. Of 
the total immigrant population of 707,000 in 
Burma 573,000 are Indians, 102,000 Chinese, 
representing 80 and 15 per cent respectively 
of the whole number. Of the Provinces which 
contribute most largely to the streams of migrants 
the most conspicuous are Buthar and Orissa, 
about 14 million, the United Provinces about 1 
mulhon, Madras #th of a million, Ra)putana 
3-5th of a million and Hyderabad 1-fth of a 
million The number of persons resident in 
India who were born outside the Indian Lmpuire 
18 603,526 and of these 274,000 were born 
in Nepal, 116,000 in the British Isles, 108,000 
in China and 48,000 in Afghanistan. 


The statistics of emigration outside India are 
far from complete, 


The number of Indians belonging to regi- 
ments and labour-corps outside India at the 
time of the census was about 125,000 Of 
these the majority were probably in Mesopo 
tamia and Palestine. According to the returns 
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the number of Indians in the colonies, irres- 
pective ot birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males More than four fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder are Musalmans. 
Lhe colonies which attract an appreciable 
number of emigrants areshown below. About 
one-ninth of the emigrants fulled to specify their 
province of birth, and of the remainder n> 
less than 841,000 or 80 per cent. were from 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab, 17,000 from the North-West Frontier 
Province and 11000 from Bengal. The mayjo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agricultural 
libourers on rubber, ter, coftee and other 
plantations, Under the Defence of India Rules 
indentured labour emigration was stopped in 
March 1917, but there had been a considerable 
outflow of labourers to the colomies in the pre 
vious years and more than 2 4 millions of natives 
of India passed through the ports of Madras 
and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the 
various colonies during the decade. Of the 
labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the 
bulk weie from the Madras Presidency and their 
destination was Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments. Thereis very little emigration from the 
ports of Bombay and Karachi Altogether 
about two million labotirers returned to India 
from the colonies during the decade. 


Indvan emigrants to certain Colonies. 
In thousands. 


Ceylon .. as ‘ 461 
Straits Settlements and Malay.. 401 
Natal .. ee a6 ae 47 
frinidad °° ee ee 37 
Lays oe oe oe . 3% 
Mauritius es vs a 17 
Kenya ee ee oe ee 17 


RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contio- 
versial in India, where often it 18 coloured bY 
politics and racialism. AS the Year Boo 
alms at beimg impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. Speaking broadly, of every 
hundred persons 1n the Indian Empire 68 are 
Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow 


the religion of their tribes, one 1s a Chris- 








Religion. 


— 


Indo Atyan . . ‘ 

Hindu ee oe s es 
Brahmanic es ex or ‘ 
Arya... om = «< . 


Brahmo , ¢ 
Sikh es : 
Jain Mo : 
Buddhist .. wie ae 

Iranian [Zoroastrian (Pars)] a : 

Semitic ee Co | ae ee e 
Musalman ws wa or ‘ 


Christian... .. ..  .. be 


Jew i 7 
Primitive (Tribal) .. ss on ; 


peous (MinorReligions and religions not ‘returned) 


tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one 1s 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
I'he enumerated totals of the Indian relizions 
are set out in the following table — 


Actual Proportion Varlation 
number per per cent 
in 1921, 10,000 of /(Increase + 
(000’s {population inj Decrease—). 
omitted .) 1921. 1911-1921 
ee 232,723 7,362 + ‘1 
ws 216,735 6,856 — ‘4 
ee 216,261 6,341 — ‘5 
oe 468 15 +92 1 
wa 6 2 +161 
ar 3,239 103 + 7°4 
o 1,175 37 — 56 
7 1,571 366 +79 
oe 102 3 + 1°7 
ss 73,511 2,325 + 4°2 
oe 68,735 2,174 + 1 
ee 4,754 150 +22°6 
- 22 °6 + 3°8 
0,775 809 — 61 
18 1 —51°6 
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The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no lesa than 89 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerablv in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengaland Sind They form about 
28 per cent of the population of Assam, 14 per 
cent in the Umted Provinces and 10 per cent 
in Hyderabad The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are &5 per cent 
of the population The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Rajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Religions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 
Burma, Madras, Ra)putana, Centra) India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head More than three fifths of 
the total number of Christians reside in South 


of India. 


the larger nuwbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre 
sidency. 

Christians —The Christian community now 
numbers just 4? mullions of persons in Inda 
or 14 per cent of the population Fifty-nine 
per cent of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 32 persons in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent, in 
Cochin and 29 per cent, 1n Travancore, where the 
increase during the decade was about 30 per 
cent Elsewhere the Christians are scattered 
over the larger Provincesand States of India, the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each having over 
300 thousands, Bombay, Burma and the United 
Provinces between 200 and 300 thousands and 
Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thous- 
ands Dnavided racially Europeans (and alhed 
races) number 176 thousands, Anglo-Indians 
113 thousands and Indians nearly 4} millions 


India including the Hyderabad State The 


so that out of every 100 Christians 93 are Indians 


remainder are scattered over the continent, | 4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians. 


SECTS OF CHRISTIANS, 
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Total. 
Sect. 
1921 1911, 

INDIA 4,753,174 3,873,958 
Abyssinian “s ee ‘ ne ees ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 25 
Anglican Communion oe “s wa oe . ‘ ee 533,180 492,752 
Armenian oe ee ee oe oi We = ee 1,467 1,200 
Baptist aa s oe i <i ‘ ‘s : 444,479 337,226 
Congregationalist .. ar ee on Sie J a a 123,016 135,265 
Greek ee ee se oe ee ee ee @6é 46 @6 237 694 
Lutheran ws wie ee oe ° are ee ee . 240,816 218,500 
Methodist .. ae oe es oe Se a es a 208,135 171,844 
Minor Protestant Denominations .. ee o ee ee ; 26,852 12,469 
Presbyterian es et es és a ae a ote 254,838 181,130 
Protestants (Unsectarian or Sect not specified) .. ue a os 73,909 32,180 
Quaker ee ees es ee ee 2e ee ee ee 1,036 12,405 
Roman Catholic .. «+ cf oF cf «.| 1,828,079 | 1,490,862 
Salvationist .. “ ve wa ‘a Se ‘es ‘ 88,922 52,407 
South India United Church. e ee e 6 ae e 65,747 ee 
Syrian, Chaldean ee ee ee ve ee ee ee e 1,926 13,780 
Syrian, Jacobite .. ee ve oe os . oe . 252,989 225,190 
Syrian, Nestorian ee as oe «6 ee s ea a6 97 oe 
Syrian, Reformed ae ee ee ee ee ee @e oes 112,017 75,840 
Syrian, Romo-Syrian ae ae e6 ee se ee oa 423,968 413,142 
Syrian, Unspecified .. 7 i> ae ag Py a Ss 559 $44 
Sect notreturned .. .. «se ween 75,904 17,954 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The figures of the total population of India 
are not tabulated by annual age-periods but the 
table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population: 





1911. 








1921, | 
Age-group. aie 
Male YTemale! Male. |Female 
| 

0O—5 1,202 | 1,316 | 1,327 | 1,433 
5—10 1,471 | 1,491 } 1,383 | 1,383 
10—15 1,245 | 1,081 | 1,165 997 
15—20 842 815 8418 826 
20—25 775 881 822 930 
25—30 865 885 896 909 
30—35 825 833 829 835 
35—40 636 565 622 556 
40—45 621 621 634 631 
45—59 392 346 380 338 
50—55 434 438 432 443 
395—60 185 168 177 164 
60—65 266 298 257 305 
63—70 81 79 83 74 
79 Gover 1600 180 145 175 
Mean age | 24 8 | 24°7 247) 247 


Inthe whole of British India the infant death- 
rate amounts to about one fifth of the total 
death-iate for all ages and about one-fifth of 
the children die before the age of ore year The 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces the 
birth rate being an important factor Thus 
they are specially high in tle United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate 1s 
high and low in Madras which hasa lower 
general birth-rate The recorded rates in some 
of the cities are phenomenally high but may, 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated. 


Special causes contnbute to the high morta 
lity of infants in India Owing to the custom 
of early marriage co-habitation and child birth 
commonly take place before the woman 1s phv 
sically mature and this, combined with the 
primitive end insanitary methods of m1iwifery 
serlously affects the health and vitality of the 
mother and through her of the child. Avauable 
statistics show that over 40 per cent of 
the deaths of infants occur in the first week 
after birth and over 60 per cent in the first 
month Ifthe child survives the pre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and tlie 
risks of child-birth, it 1s exposed to the dangers 
of death in the early months of life from diar- 
rhaa or dysentery. 


Infant mortality in Crtres. 


Bombay ie ss -. 556 
Calcutta as as o. 386 
Rangoon oe 303 
Madras ee 282 
Karachi e. 249 
Delhi ee 203 


Sex Ratio.—In the whole of India there is 
an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 945 females per thousand males. These 
results being opposed to experiencein most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to errots in the Indian census This 
reasoning 1s rejected by the Census authorities, 
Who insist that the dispanty between the sexes 
18 due to special conditions 1n the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years 
throughout India The statistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of females born to males 
born has, 1f anything, declined during this 
period, and in any case there has been a 
marked decline In the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces ‘The decline in the 
proportion of women however is chiefly due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (b) the heavy 
mortality from plague and influenza which has 
Selected adversely to females. 


Marriage —The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadgans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. Asa matter of practice poly- 
gamy 18 comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has hittle effect on 
the statistics. The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men in 
India and the main provinces. No definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from these 
figures because (1) they probablv contain a 
certain number of widows, divorces and 
prostitutes who have wrongly returned as mar- 
ried and (2) 1t is impossible accurately to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of the 
Married in any area. The custom of polyandry 
18 recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tmbes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. It1s also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
elfect 18 reflected 1n the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men 1s exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom 18 of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest, 


Number of married females per 


1,000 males. 
India ss 1,008 
Assam oe 976 
Bengal 966 
Bihar and Orissa 1,034 
Bombay a. 987 
Burma os 924 
C.P.and Berar 1,024 
Madras -8 1,061 
Punjab oe 1,021 
United Provinces 1,013 


Widows —The proportion of widowers in 
the populations, z., 6°4 per cent., does not 
differ widely from the figure for European 
countries, but the number of widows is strikingly 


2b 
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large The large number of Indian widows is 
due partly to the early age of marriage, partly 
to the disparity in the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chiefly to the prejudice agamst the 
remarriage of widows The higher castes of 
Hindus forbid it altogether and as the custom 


Proportion of widows in 








England 
Age “Toet | Wales, 
1911 

All apes | 170 0 73 2 

0—> 7 
»—10 45 : 

10—15 16 8 
] 20 1 4 


Early Marriage —I/he figures clearly show 
wn incicase in the numl ers of those in the early 
ige categories who are still unmarried ‘Lhe 
movement 18 most mitked in the Hindu 

mmunity but is shared by the other reli,10ns, 
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is held vo be a mark of social respectability 
many of the more ambitious of the lower 
castes have adopted it by way of raising 
their social status while Muhammadans who are 
closely brought into touch with them Hindu 
neighbours are apt to share the prejudice 


the population per 1,000 








England | 
Age Tee Wales, 
1911 
20—~5 | 715 lo 
w— O 146 9 13 1 
35—fo 320 2 50 o 
45~—65 619 4 193 3 
65 and over 834 0 565 9 


the chin,e leing le8s noticeable among the 
Buddhist and Christian communities wlo are 
not sddicted to early marriage The change 13 
most conspicuc us in the age categories 10 to lo 
for womnen and 10 to 20 for men 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy — Lhe aumber cf persons in India 
literatc in the sense of ke ng, able to write a 
lettcr and icid the repy 18 22 6 mullhons 
imounting, if children under five years of age 
ue excluded to 8. in every thousand of the 
population Of males 13) in every thousand 
at ane five and wbove are litcrite the corres 
ponding proportion in the crse of females being 


The Hindus have one hterate person in every 
thirtecn for males the ratio 1s one 1n elght and 
for females one in si\tv three Ihe proportion 
of Sikh miles who are literate is less than that 
%~ Windus One Mihomedan male in 11 and 
one female in 11¢ canrexd and write Ihe low 
position of Musalm ns 18 partly due to the fact 
that in Ben,2] the P njab Ncrth West Tronticr 
Province and ‘ind where they predominate 
they are mostlv a.ricultur:l Where they are 
In & Minority asin the Central Provinces United 
Provinces and Midias thc) are usually town 
iwellers and hive a com iderably higher propor 
tion of literates The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
proportion ot literacy is se1ously affected by 
the inclusion of the vast mass of the ] wer rural 
classes Some of the higher Hindu castes have 
more literate males than the Parsis whilst others 
aa on a level with or even below the aboriginal 
ribes 


English —In the whole of India 2 o million 
persons or 160 males and 18 females in evelj 
ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and 
over can iead and write English 


One in thirty males in Bengal and one in 


forty the: sn Bombay are literate in Englisb,' 


In Madras Assam and Burma the proportion 1 
2 percent while in Bihar and Orissa the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces 1t 18 below 
lpercent Ofthe States Cochin and 1*avancore 
hive betweers3 and 1 per cent but in others 
the proportion$ are much lower More than 
half the number of Parsi males and one fourta 
of theirtemales can read and writeLo lish Of 
Christians nearly all the LKuropeans and many of 
the An,lo Indian are literate in English but 
except on the southern coast Lnglish literacy 
is rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions therefore largely follow 
the racial distribution ‘Though the proportions 
in the other communities taken on the total 
populations are small some of the higher castes 
have a fairly large number of English knowing 
members In Bengal about half of the 
Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in Lnglish 
While in Madras more than a quarter of 
the Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac 
complishment Of the Jain in Kathiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate in English 
though the Chaturth Jains of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators are less literate than the 
average of the Presidency During the decade 
the number of males knowing English rose by 51 
per cent and that of females by 57 per cent 
Among the mai Provinces the greatest ei 
has bien made by Bengal, Assam and Bombay 
and in the States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda 


Languages —In the whole Indian Empire 
222 languages were returned atthe census, dia- 
lects, as has been previously explained, not 
having been separately considered. The 
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principal languages are given in the following | ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject 
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statement — of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been wiitten on the possibility of a 
Number of lingua franca for India The combined speakers 
speakers in (000< |Percent- | of Lastern and Western Hindi considerably 
omitted) age of 1N- | exceed in number the strength of any other 
Language crease OF | individual language in India and if we add to 
decrease / these two languages Bihan) and Rajasthani 
1921 | 1911 | which so resemble Hindi 13 to be frequently re 
| _ | turned under thit name in the census schedulcs 
we get well cver 100 millions of speakers of 
Western Hindi 96 714 | 96011 +) tongues Which hive some ¢ onsiderable affinities 
Bengah 49294 | 43 308 + 2 and cover a Vcrv large ares of northern ind 
relugu 2 60L | 23 04> { 2 centril Indias In their pure torms these four 
Marathi 18 798 | 19807 — 45 languages miy bo sciuntifically distinet, tut 
Tamil 18 780 } 18128 4 thisis not the popular view = Lhere 144 common 
Panjabi 16 234 | Lo 8°7 + 2 element in the miin linzuazcs of northern and 
Rajasthani 12 681 | 14068 | —10 central [ndis which rendcrs thar speakers with 
Kanarese 10 374 | 10 026 ne mut any vreat cons 1cus change in thar spcech 
Oriya 10143 | 10 162 sa8, 2) mutually intelh.ible to one another and this 
Gujarati . 9 552 9 238 + 3 common basis already forms an approach to 
Burmese .. 8 423 ” 894 + 7 v lingua franca over a lirge part of India 
Malayalam 7,498 6,792 +10 
Iahnda or Weat Infirmities —These ire classes under four 
ern Panjabi 5 652 4,°79 | +18 main heads—insiwmty deceit mutism blindness 


The necessity of a common medium of con 


and leprosy Lhe appended statement shows 
the number of persons suffurin, from each 
infirmitv at eich of the bart five censuses and the 


versation and intercourse, Which has given rise , proportion per hundred thousand cf the pc pula 


to bielinzualism and the consequent displace 


tion — 


NUMBER AFFLIOT] D WITH RATIO PER HUNDRED THOUSAND 


OF THF POPULATION 








Infirmity. 

| 1921 | 1911 1901 | 1891, | 1881 
Insane we | 8305 | — 81.006 66 205 74279 | 8113? 
28 26 23 27 } 
Deaf-mutes.. ..  . 189,644 199,891 108 168 196 861 197,215 
60 61 52 75 86 
Blind 479 637 $43,603 3. +104 458 308 526 748 
12 142 121 167 229 
Lepera 102,513 109 091 97,310 12¢ 244 131,908 
32 %5 33 46 57 
TOTAL . 860 099 833 644 670 817 806,202 937 063 
272 267 229 315 407 


There had been a continuous declime in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed, partly, to a progressivc 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre 
valence of the infirmities, owing tothe improve 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the creasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science In tbe decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 








afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation Compared with the vear 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persens recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 3lo to 267 Ihe small inevease in the 
present decade amounting to 26 455 persons or 
one per 100 000 may be due to improvement 1D 
record and tabulation but 1s certainly 
unexpected 

Caste —The enormous complexity of the 
caste system makes 1t impossible to give more 
than the briefest results here , the curious must 
be referred to the extensive literature on the 
subject and to the whole chain of census reports 
where it is discussed in various aspects All 
we can do here 18 to give the census figures of 
the main castes, with qa comparison with 191, 
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Ahir 
Arain 
Babhan 


Balija 
Baluch 


Baniya 
Banjara 
Barhai 
Bhil 
Brahman 


Burmese 
Chamar 
Chuhra 
Dhobi 
Dosadh 


Fakir 
Gadaria 
Golla 
Gond 
Gujar 


ae jom 
; alata 


Kachhi 
Kahar 


Kaibartta ., 


Kamma 

egal 
apu 

Karen 


Kayastha 
Kewat 
Koiri 
Koli 
Kort... 


Kumhar 
Kunbi 
purl " 
ngaya 
Lodha 


Lohar 
Kamar 
Madiga 
Mahar 
Mal .. 


Mersin 

appilla 
Maratha 
Mochi 


Namasudra, , 
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Variation in certain main castes. 


CASTR, 


sea 
es 
@e 
ee 


PERSONS, 


1921 


9,032,861 
1 119, 486 
1 167, 5o73 


895,397 
sie 1,042,097 
oe 1,324,053 


2,726,007 
651,627 
969,047 

1, 795, ,808 

14 254, 991 


m 8,370,152 
11,224,557 
1,146,779 

me 2,020,531 
- 1,167,686 


is 790,714 
a 1,299,770 
- 1,116,758 
ae 2,902,592 

2,179,485 


- 2,905,724 
om 7,374,817 
2,698,122 
. -:1,228,590 

© 1,707,293 


e 2,877,758 

1,160,984 
1,288,711 
3,379,328 
1,042,131 


2,312,235 
1,150,427 
1,680,615 
2,499,014 

837,025 


3,353,029 
3,194,694 
3,574,808 
2,738,214 
1,616,662 


1,546,313 

779,886 
1,687,857 
3,002,516 
1,986,414 


1,875,610 
1,108,385 





2,172,823 


1911 


9,481,194 
‘9U8, 222 
1 264. 379 


1,015,738 
1,041,246 
1,334,756 


2,085,427 
866, 020 
1,033 879 
1, 590, ,690 
14, 568, 472 


7,643,742 
11, 448, 786 
1 (254, 150 
2, 029, 495 
1, 1189, a74 


865,511 
1 340, 631 
1 515, 794 
Z, 995, 598 
2 1195, 168 


2,972,928 
6,887,655 
2,799,623 
1,281,515 
1,726,546 


2,711,980 
1,126,095 
1,047,585 
3,327,179 
1,102,695 


2,133,213 
1,129,799 
1,726,977 
3,164,968 

900,062 


3,423,942 
4,512,182 
3,707,090 
2,968,440 
1,703,556 


1,517,587 

786,431 
1,920,462 
3,320,712 
2,067,521 


1,939,869 
1,044,557 


2 082, 547 


Occupations, 


Variation in certain main castes— ontd 


Nayar 
Palla 
Paralyan 
P4381 
Pathan 


Rajbansi 
Koch 
Rajput 
Saryid 
Santal 
Sheikh 


Sindhi 
Sonar 
Teli or Tila 
Vakkaliga 
Vellala 


There has been much discussion of recent 
years of the position and numbers of Ihe 
Depressed Classes —a term which has never 
been accurately defined but which may be de 
cribed as the classes outside the parle of 


Curopean and Allied Races 1n 
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PERSONS 

1921 1911 
1 311 112 1 127 264 
2 809 99 2 820 161 
2407 °09 2 447 370 
1 488 582 1 161 902 
3 047 868 3 629 o34 
1 818 674 1 914 868 
360 602 367 109 
9 772 518 9 400 885 
1 601 247 1 544 629 
2 265 282 2127 878 
33 387 909 31 851 028 
858 054 1 697 486 
1137 611 1 180 624 
4109479 4178145 
13025 2 1 346 78 
2716 358 2 592 282 


Hindu Society Their numbers are given in 
the census as between 5v and 60 millions 


The main figu: 3 of Luropeans and Anglo 
Tndians are given below — 


Anglo Indians 





Total 

Furopean 

Province, State or Agency =e and Alle] 
T ritish Others Total Races 1921 | 1911 
Subjects in 1311 | 
aa a: aa ae 
anda 163 918 10 129 174 05” 197 639 113 012 100 420 
Provinces 148 525 9 124 Lo” 649 178 130 % 52) 86 198 
tute und Agenctes 15 393 1015! 16408/ 19509 | 16 483 | 14 224 
OCCUPATIONS. 


India is essentially an agricultural country 
and agriculture proper supports 224 millions 
of persons or 71 percent of the population of 
the Lmpire If we add the pastoral and hunting 
occupations the percentage rises to “3 while 
a considerable proportion of the unfortunate v 
large number of persons 1n the categorv of varue 
and unclassifiable occupations are probably 
labourers closelv connected with the occuryations 
of the land Industries support 10 per cent 
of the population but the bulk of these are 
engaged in unorganised industries conrected 
with the supply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple implements of work 


Organized industries occupy only 1 perceni 
of the people In trade and transport on 
which less than 6 per cent and 2 per cent 
respectively depend a not inconsiderable number 
are connected \ ith the di posal of the various 
kinds of agricultural products The administra 
tion and protection of the country enzage only 
4 820 179 persons or 14 per cent of the popu 
lation, and the remainder are supported by 
domestic, muscellancous and unproductive 
occupations Though the estcnt to which 
agriculture predominates in ind{fvidu1l provinces 
varies there is no region in which it does 
not in some fo~m easily take the first place 
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In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the 
numerous industmal and mining concerns ‘f 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the population 
ot the eastern provinces 18 overwhelmingly 
agricultural and contains a higher percentage 
OL persons supported by the lind than any other 
tract of India Of industrial workers the largest 
roportions in the local population are in the 

un;ab, the United Provinces and Bombay Of 
thesethree provinees however agriculture domi- 
nites the economic life of the first two, where the 
iniustrial occupations, though they engage a 
substantial number ot persons are mostly of 
the cottage imdustry tvpe. In Bombay the 
development of organized industry 1s of some 
economte importance, but is at present largely 
confined toa few of the biggest cities Inthe 
eitegory of unciassified orcupitions the 
majority of persons are labourers whose parti 
cular form of labour is unspccificd and the 
rest mostly unspe cificd clerks, 
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Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have 
increased a little faster than the total populatio: , 
though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Muners 
have risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry. Industries have substantially 
decreased and of the principal forms of industry 
the textile workers have dropped considerably, 
as also have potters and workers in wood and 
metal An increase under transport by rail 
18 counteied by a drop under transport by road, 
Irade has increased, trade in textiles showmz 
a slight rise and tirade in food a slight drop. 
Ihe number employed in public administration 
is practically stationary, but the army hag 
risen while the police has fallen heavily. Taw 
and medicine have gained at the expense of 
religion, and though mstruction has spread 
lettc.rs have fallen. Rentiers are fewer and 
domestic servants a3 many. Beggars and 
vagrants, the raw material of crime and disease, 
have decreased but criminals, the finished article, 
have risen 1n numbers. 


Oceupation or means of Lavelihord, 


Occupation. 


INDIA Ks wa 
Pasture and sericulture 

lishingand hunting .. 
Mines, quariies, salt ete 
Industry - 


e e e s 

e e e e ° 
eee «# #¢@ 
e e e 

s e e e e 
e e ° s 


Textiles, ee ; 
Dress and toilet 
Wood 

Food Industries 
Ceramics .. r a6 af 


Building industrics 
Metals sd sk a 
Chemicals, etc a ;: 
Hides skins ete. . es P a 
Other industries = ; 


De al (including postal, telegraph and telephone services) 
'r ‘ : 


ade .. na ai ‘ ‘ a 


Hotels, cafe., ete , and other trade in foodstuffs ds 


Trade in texiiles .. se 2 ne 
Banks, exchange, inenrance, etc. ee 


Other trades es Pe sie - 
Army and Navy ‘ 5 ee oe 
Air force ee ots se ues a 
Police F 25 Ae ae 3a - 
Public administration .. ce oe os 
Professions and liberal arts .. % oa 


Religion .. es <a a is 


Instruction ee Kc ‘ 
Medicine .. — ‘ . 
Others os ee 6 e s 
Domestic Service Ge a is oP 
All ot hera pi oe ée ar es 


Number 
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1,753,720 
1,802,208 
a 1,191,263 

731,124 
3,483,676 


4,331,054 
18,114,622 


9,988,983 
1,286,277 
a <teh 993,492 
ae ke 5,845,870 


757,054 
1,038 
1,422,610 
2,843,882 
5,020,571 


: 2,457,614 
805,228 
659,583 

1,098,146 


ee oe 4,570,151 
° oe 14,831,023 


NOTE.—Occupation was not recorded for 2,887,249 persons. 


Occupations 


Collieries —Of a total of 288 thousend 
supported by collieries 205 thousand are actua! 
workers The most important coal munee 
lie in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal ‘The Jherria coal field in Manbhum 
the importance of which is due to 1ts accessi 
bility and the superior quality of 1ts coal, alone 
produces over fifty percent ofthe total annual 
output of coalin India According to the indus 
trial census the total population employed 
in the coal mines of Munbhum was 82 619 of 
whom 347 were managers, 1519 belonged to 
the supervising and technical stiff and 1 482 to 
the clerical staff while 32 84° were skilled and 
46,428 unskilled workers 


connected with cotton being returned 18 
+ 872 00 or just three quarters of the whole 
number of those supported by textile industries 


The bulk of the organized establishments 
are in the western tracts where the large cities 
owe a considerable portion of their prosperity 
to the development of the textile industries 
and the cotton growing country 1s covered wilh 
mechanically worked gins and presses for the 
preliminary treatment of the raw material 
Of the 2 037 establishments connected with 
cotton manufacture employing in all 434 000 
persons no less than 737 establishments with 
2”7 000 employees or 64 per cent of the per 
sonnel belong to the western Presidency and 
its States 


Jute —Ihe spinning pressing and weaving 
of jute support a population of 493099 48 
compired with 3¢2 3¢9 ten years ag» I!here 
are a few mulls and presses in am Bihar 
and Orissa and Madras but the industry 13 
practically confined to Bengal 


Nature of Ownership —Of the t tal number 
Cf lo 606 etablishments 677 are owned by 
Governmert %3 292 hy registered companies and 
11637 by private persons Ihe Government 
owned concerns are mostly railway and en.) 
neering workshons and other concerns such as 
brick and tile factories connected with the 
construction of roads and buildi g and printing 
presses ‘The tea and rubber plantations are 
mostly the property of companies Out of the 
“9a tea plantations in Assam 632 belong to 
companic- On the other hand the coffee plan 
tations of Madras which are much smaller con 
cerns than the tea gardens are mostly privately 
owned only 23 out of 127 belon.ing to com 
panies in Madras and 10 o1t of 242 in Mysore 
Lhe collieries are mostly company owned but of 
the 42 manganese mines of the Central Provin 
ces half are owned bv companies and half by 
private persons Of the 392 cotton ginning 
mills in Bombay 333 are private owned but 
of the cotton weaxing mulls 129 out of 345 aie 
Owned by companies Similarly the jute pres 
ses are mostlv puvate, while 60 out of the ¢2 
Jute muls ot Bengal are company owned 
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Assam and Bengal but as has already been scen 
Indian enterprise is growimg in re,ard to the 
private ventures 

Women as Workers —The adult women 
(unskilled) number 508 per 1000 adult men 
and the proportion of the children of both sexes 
under 14 years old is 140 per 1 000 adults By 
far the majority of women labourers 21z 322 
out of 540 thousand are on the plantations 
where their proportion per 100 men 18 as high 
as 94, the children being 190 per 1 000 adults 
Women and children are also numcrous in the 
textile 1nd mining industries and in the former 
there 1re 408 adult women (unskilled) per 1 000 
men and 1n the latter 21 Nearly 30 per cent 
of the women employed in textile industries are 
1ecorcded as shilled About 61 per cent of the 
total number ot children employed in organized 
industries are boys and the cirls alrnost equal the 
boys on the plantaticns and in the mines and 
form about one fifth of the child labour 1n the 
textile imdustnes In the larger industries 
(20 persons and above) both female and child 
labour has dropped s nce 1911 the proportion 
of women (unskilled) being 51> now 1ga1nst 
v61 in 1911 per 1000 men ond the proportion 
of children per 1 000 adults*141 against 191 in 
1911 ‘The figures vary curiously in different 
industnes wd su,gest that they ire not alto 
-ether trustworthy Women have increased in 
the plantations and textiles ind declined in the 
mines Chilaren have decreased 1n the plin 
tations and textiles and imcrevse i in the mines 
Both women and children find considerable 
emplo} ment in the establishments connected 
with glass pottery cement and buildinz and ty 
a less extent in those of food and dress 


Occupation of Europeans —Ofthe 103 105 
male [wuropeans 63> 8 beong in some 
capacity to the cate.ory of Pulliclorce 2e , 
the Army Navy Air Jorce and TI lice over 
9000 to Jransport 2e¢ larvely railway officials 
and about 6000 t> Pullic Administration 
4600 to Mines and Industries »900 to pro 
fessions 4600 totradc while there are about 
4 200 imperfect entrics a number whuch to 
gether with the known deficiency inthe census 
of Europeans generally somewhat detracts from 
the value of the details [he abnormal coun 
stitution of the foreign Furopean population 
18 exhibited by the small number of dependants 
1iz , 62 000 asa,,.nst 111 000 Workers whereas 
the number of Anglo Indian dependants ts just 
about double the number of their workers 
Nearly one third of the Anglo Indian males are 
employed on [Transport te chiefl, Railuay 
and th remainder mostly find employment 4s 
clerks and upper subordinates 


The Next Census —The next Censu is due 
to be tiuhen in 1931 and the Gosernment of 
India last September negotiate 1 through their 
Tegislature a Bill -ising the necessary iuthorit, 
for th purpose The measure 1s similar to 
preceding decennial Bills of the same kind and 
its prircipal cbyect 1s to ccnfer upon the large 
number of non official agents Who are necessarily 
emplo\ed in making the Census the position and 


Practically all the primting presses are private | prc tection of public servants and also to secure 
concerns, and so are a large number of the that tre necessary information shall be provided 
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Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, whicb 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India isdrawn by their dre*s and per- 
sonal decoration. Inits simplest form & Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as & luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day withm the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tounst’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist mn 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 


Dress.—The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down tc the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind—a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end 13 gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind The 
simplest dress for the trunk 1s a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears @ long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
& coat was fastened by nbbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
tight. A shaw) is tied round the waist over 
the Iong coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed, 
The greatest variety 1s shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and cylmders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles. folded brims, 
projecting brims. long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap :n all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak ”’ of the Maratha turban—all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar, 


Fashion Variations.—Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation, The Bombay 
fishefman may wear a short coat anda cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket; yet, as 
he must work for long hoursin water, he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front, ‘he Pathan 
of the cold north-west affecta loose baggy 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting big stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Eurc- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majonty of the 
people do not use shoes: those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover thefr teet with stockings and boots acter 
the European fashion in public. 


Women’s Costumes —The usual dress of 4 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice* on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalian 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
end their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil whea they appear in public: a few converts 
from Hinduism have rot borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion In the Dekhan and in Southern India 
they have not. 


As a rule the hair 1s daily oiled, combed, 
paited in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolied into . chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste ‘Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads 1n imitation of certaim ascetics, or 
monke and nuns Hindu men do not as a 
Tule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in mst cases do The’former generally remove 
tre hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the tempies, and near the neck, and grov it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inchnations Hindu 
ascet.cs, known as Sadhus or Balragis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 

| hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into acrest, murritation of the god 
| Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade 1n society. 

| Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 
until motherhood 1s attaincd, and by some 
even later—and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpenta with several beads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the most popular object of representation is 
gold or silver. 


Manners and Customs, 


Caste Marks.—Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehad It 
represents prosperity or Joy, and 18 onntted In 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it 1s made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi 1s the goddess of prosperity, 1t 18 said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu's conch and disc 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked The matermal used 1s a kind of yel 
lowish clay To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste 15 a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and beriies of Rudraksha 
eleocarpus ganurue, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shiuvas 
respectively, The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear ther bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks 
Muclim dervishes somctimcts carry peacock’s 
feathers, 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with & 
red spot or horizontal linu High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of hippiness, 
as also to deck themselvcs with giowcrs or 
ornaments Flowers are worn in the chignon 
Hindu women smear their taces, arms, and fcet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold ‘The choice of the 
samc colour for diiferent purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way ‘The 
red liquid with which the evil cye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times 
To many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Mushm dervish affects gieen, 
the Sikls Akal 1s fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reascn can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 


Shiva.—India 13 a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers 
He has three cyes, one in his forchead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he la very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger’s skin, and his vehicle 
1a & White bull. His wife Parvati and bis son 
Ganesha sit on his thighs An esoteri2 mean- 

» 
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His abode 1s the Mount Kailas in the 
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ing is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present and future’ the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulis denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 


Ganpati—Ganesh or Ganpati, the cons 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, 1s 
worshipped by all sects throughout India, 
Every undertaking 1s begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons 1n his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk 11 one hand He 1s said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him, The different parts of his body 
are also esoterically explained, His vehicle is 
a rat. 


Parvati —Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, 18 worshipped under vanous names and 
forms She 1s at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, inany of whom are her own 
manifestations Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly Kah, the tute: 
lary deity of Kahghat or Calcutta, 1s one of her 
fierce manifestations, In this form she 18 
black * a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth. besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses in her haftds, and round her 
neck are shulls, Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevi. Gour, to whom 
oferings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, 18 benign On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and s3mall- 
pox arc caused by certam goddesses or 
‘* mothers.” 


Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
tunity, 18 the most popular deity next to Shiva, 
He is worshipped through his several 1ncarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. Hus 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a hugc, many-headed serpent, 
At his fect sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
Y'rom his navel issues a lotus. on which 1s seatcd 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
batticfleld, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed, Round his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
bieast aie shining jewels As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
hig son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, than to his origimal per- 
sonality Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow 1n one of his hands’ He 1s always ac- 
« mpanied by his wife Sita, often by his brcecher 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, 1s Hanuman, the monkey 
chieftain, wio assisted him in his expedition 
against Ravana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahma is seldom worshipped: only a 
couple of temples delicated to bim bave yet 
been discovered in all Ir dia. 
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Minor Deities —The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not m ntioned in ancient lite- 
ae are celebrated 10 the works of modern 

ta. 


The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hindusm. But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
om the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 


Images—Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fled persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses—the 
eagle of Vishnu: the swan of Brahma: the 
peacock of Saraswati: Hanuman, the monkey 
of Rama-~ one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
othcz makes Vishnu’s bed: elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra’s vehicle: the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on 4 tiger: one of Vishnu’s 
incarnatiors was partly man and partly lion 
The cow is a useful animal to the Brahman 
vegetanian her milk is indispensable, and he 
treats her as his mother So did the Rishi of 
old, who often subsisted on milk and frwts and 
roots. To the agncultumst cattle are indis- 
pensable. The snake excites fear Stones, on 
which the Image of a serpent is carved, may be 
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The pefsonal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quauty, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to cal] his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes aa well Appa Saheb, 
Anua Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lal, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added It is 
possible that in uy society the belief in the 
re-bitth of departed kinsmen Icnt popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red gold 
or atlver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : smal] or tail, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 
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seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
pempel trees and planter worshipped are the 

Fig or Pipal, the Banyau, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain ee are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moult 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Rishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandak: and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 


Worship.— Without going into a temple, one 
can get a fair idea of Image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It 1s washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers: food 12 a vessel 1s placed before 
It, ante are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol: and the offerings are on a larger 
scale, Idols are carried in pure procession 10 

alanquina or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
ce animals before their gods and goddesses. 


Domestic Life —Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see &@ marriage or funeral process.on. In 
the former he Her | notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated : the latter may shock him 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carned on 
a few pieces of bamb?o ached together: a thin 
cloth 18 thrown over it and the body 1s tied to 
the frame The Mahomedan bier 13 more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin, 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial grcund in a palanguin with great pomp. 
The highei’ castes cremate the dead: others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the d 1D 
Towers of Silence, 
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white, and so does Arjuna: Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot: Shringaahorn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond: Ratna or Ratan a jewel: Sonu 
or Chinna gold: Velli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies cone 
cerned. When they begin tc assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spints 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human. 
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High-caste practices.—The high caste Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more | to Identity the caste of their bearers, because 
otten the name of a deity is on his lips, the the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 


Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
rately names his children after his gods and a Vaishya title, in Southern Indla. Mddaliyar 


more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 


desses, 80 that he ma 
tunity of pronouncing the 
quently as possible. 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy: Vishnu is 
e pervader ; Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 


have the oppor- 
oly names as fre- 





Keshava has fine hair: Rama is a delighter : | 


Lakshmana is lucky: Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters: 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts: Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day: Subrah- 
manya ig a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow: Savitri a ray of light: Tara a star: 
Radha vrosperity: Kukmini is she of golden 
ornaments: Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 


upon and paraphrased in naming one's children ; - 


and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother Joses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 


called after mountains. Manu counsels young | 


men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
curious custom : if a child is born on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttura: on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 


Family names.—When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his persona] name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Guota to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 


the first two titles, but the Meaning of the | 


other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self @ servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect vy commonly add Das to their 
dames. The Brahmans of Southern India add 


Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names, Shastri 
ist Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
rr treba changed in Bengal into 

ukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical ieee of studying and teach- 
ng the sacred bool s. Among warlike classes, 
| 1m the Rajputa and Sikhs, the title Singh 
aed has become mc re popular than the ancient 

arma. The Sindii Mal, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja 
ed into Raya, Rao and Ral Pa ont 
= title, and is not confined to any caste. 
be Bongall family names, like Bose and Ghose 


— 


and Nayudu, meaning teaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 


These are also sonorous | under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 


the titles of important castesip Malabar. Ram, 
Lal, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Frefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific, 


Professional names.—Family names some: 
times denote a profession: in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers, 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 


'@ common practice in Western India, It is 


rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘kar’ or ‘ wallah” Is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Weaterfl India, Thus we 
{| may have Chiplunkars and Suratwal'ahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Silimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
| a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev’s 
father’s name Pandurang, and famijy name 


| derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 


| 
| 


lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name, The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their name’ are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and plec- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, B.gum, Bibi and 
others, as well ag honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions, The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quentiy indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India, Batli- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 


Conversions.—As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
tyelfth day after birth. When a girl is married 
in these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a hew personal name. When 4a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born, bis name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, his lay name is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name, 80 also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Pali 
name, Christian converts change their original 
name when they are ba 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those apnlicd to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 


Historical.—The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B.C, 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which precedcd them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an carlicr 
date than B. ©. 250 do not exist. The chiet 
historic schools of architecture are as follows. - - 


Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Lxamples. 
Buddhist ..B.0.250—  Ellora, Ajanta, Kali, 
A.D.750. Sanchi. 
Jaina .. ..A.D.1000— Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1 Palitana. 


300. 
Brahminical..A.D.530to Ellora, Elephanta, 
the present Orissa, Dhuvanes- 
‘ day. war, Dharwar. 
Chalukyan ..A4.D.1000— Umber,Somnathpur, 
1200 Ball 


200. ur. 
Dravidian ..A.D.1350—- Ellora, Tanjorc, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly, 
Pathan .-A.3).1200— Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 


1550. pore. 
Indo-Saracenic A.D.1520— Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760. Amber, Bijapur. 


Buddhist Architecture 1s mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Zopes or sacred 
mounds, The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
Ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jaina Archifectureis found 
in its most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint; a 
porch, and an arcaded couttyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great claboration and detail. Constructiona) 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
ruof to theshrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and figures in high relief. The Chalukyan 
ityle is affected by its northern and southern 
neighbours, taking features from each without 


losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi arc 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Minar, 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it {s stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracenic 
Architocture reached the climax of 1ts develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, ite 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions, 
The era of great civil architecture in India waa 
revived by the Mahomedan powcrs. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Nelhi, Agra Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
pce at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 

ndia. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


Sculpture.—The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modern times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
tary portrait figures, or busts In marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Lgvpt, Greece and Rome. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. Tbe 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, indystrioug elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
aod Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
anc Elephanta, The great Trimurthi in the 
Jast named of these temples ranks for mystery 
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and expressive grandeur with the greateat 
masterpieces of Egyptian art The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed !n suggesting movement, 
the flnae sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass and an overpowering ingenuity 
in intricate design Mahomedan sculpture 


in I. 3, though not exclusively confined 
to ge metric forms as is thit of the 
more severe Arabian school is -Verv 


restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus Tloral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces but rarelv in 
those of mosques ‘Lheir gcometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention , and 
wonderful decorative use 18 mad of Persinn 
Arabic and U.du lettering in pancls and their 
borders The representation of human or 
aujmal figures 1s rarely to be met with Sculp 
tured and modelled rehef is as a rule, kept 
very low , and 18 mainly confined to the decora 
tion of mouldings architrives lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which reheve large exterior 
wall spaces Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen hive 
been emploved and are more satisfactory but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
triking examples of a hippy combinitien of 
the two styles 


Painting —Wuch of the carved stonework 
upoa ancient Indian buildings was first 
plsstered and then decorated with colour but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walis of the cave temples at Ajanta 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first 600 years of the Chris 
tianera lhey exhulit all the finer gnaracter 
Istic of the best Indiin sculpture but with an 
added freedom of expression due to the more 
tractable vehicle employed They remained 
mdden in the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
In 1816 ‘Lhey are paimted mn a species of 
fresco , and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but trey have greatly deterio 
rated owing to the well meant, but misguided 
action of c»pyists, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities Their origin 1s as wrapt in mystery 
a> is that of the artists who painted them for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac 
ter are known toexist and the artists, so far as 
13 hnown, left no successors Nine hundred 
years elapsed between the complction of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting ‘This 
owned its origin to the troduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar and the 
establishment of the Indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan 
Unhke the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
Were designed upon a, large scale, the pictures 
of the Mognul scnoo: were miniatures hey 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling in 
technique the illumimated missals produced 
by the monka in Lurope during the middle ages 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character this phase o* 

levelopm nt bing cl) ly allied to the alt 
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the caligraphist As ita range extended, a re- 
Mmarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drauing heen insight into character, harmonious 
c our, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail 
The artists of a Hindu off shoot of this move 
ment, hnown as the Rajput school, were less 
fully cndowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul! pain- 
ters but thes brought to thelr work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans J he pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi 
tion upon the walls of rooms according to 
Wistern practice and, when not used as illus 
trations or decorations to manuscript books 
were preserved in portfolios As this rcho»] 
of paulnting wis the Jast expression of trad) 
tional art in India, in the restricted sense here 
~upplied to the term, and, a3 the question has a 
distinct bearing upon the modern development 
of panting 1 fc w words may be addedr garding 
the difference between the conventions fol 
lowed by Tastern and Western painters, Un- 
til tho muddle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East ind West were 
practically the same, thou,h the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament These conventions the artists 
of the Last have retained sand development 
nas been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action 
Their art has throughout been decorative and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
trcatment has been that of a flat pattern The 
1 uropein painters after the period above men- 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality in the objects depicted 
by the study ot the science of light and shade, 
and perspective and in 1Chieving this end, and 
developing it into the revlisation of atmosphere 
and light they sacrificed 1 large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of the earlicr school Eastern artists 
have ignored or been Llind to light and shade 
and in works entirely free from ECuropean in 
fluence one will look in vain for any sugecstion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of ob,ects 
cast upon the ground During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong movement toward 
a return to decorative conventions on the 
part of Turopean artists who have assimilated 
much thit the Last has to teach them, without 
thereby affecting the distinctively Western 
chiracter of their work Indian and Japanese 
artists have been less successful when attempt- 
inZz the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever 18 best in their traditional practice 
without acquiring the finer qualities of that of 
the West 


Modetn Painting —Asthe reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop 
mcot in India so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marke the period of ifs rapid decline 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab 
sence of encouragement by thls 'mperor to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entatled by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule and partly to the 
tendency stronzly inherent in the Jadian artist 
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to become stereotyped in his practice. All 
foreign designers, iIntera and craftsmen 
who had been attra to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors ‘he indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of smal! 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment 
So purely mechanical did the work become that 
in some of the schools or cuilds of painters, the 
execution of a single picture was subdivided , 
one craftsman painting the face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the background Such 
methods could only lead to deterioration and 
decay. At the time when the British Fast 
India Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great admunistrative 
wer in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
he ancient art of the country During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ‘* Companv ’ was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and settling the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had suivived, Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative styles 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
rivate buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
adras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern The practical result was 
the same , for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no pte orsympathy As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England , and the portraits, or other paint 
ings which dccorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in Lngland 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work ofa Voluntary nature was done by Arch»- 
ologists, uo official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859 In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
elalism and artistic degradation but with the 
advent of the International Dxhibition of 1851 
the Ket hee of the nation were opened to the value 
of as applied to industry 


The Schools of Art then iustituted 
throughout Cngland were imitated In a timid 
and tentative manner in India, and were attach 
ed to the educational system, which had been 

reylously modelled upon a definitely European 
is These schools of art, it should be re- 
membered, were specially established to assist 
the artistic industries of the country, and not 
to Provide instruction in architecture, sculpture 
and painting. In fact at a subsequent period 
they narrowly eacaped extinction by the Sec 
retary of State, upon the ground that they 
had me schools of painting and had thus 
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been diverted from performing the origina func- 
tion for which they were estabhshed. Ths 
work of the Schools of Art in regard to indus 
trial artis referred to elsewhere ; and as two of 
them, that at Madras and that at Lahore, havé 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject it 1s n to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in the present article, The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi 
ments in the application of the graphic arta to 
lithography, engraving and stamed glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing That 
at Bombay covers a wider fleld , forin addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture , a 
range of technical workshops, in which imatruc- 
tion is given in the apphed arts , and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
improvement of the Pottery industry. It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
paméing that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
ay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters Mr Havell, who severil years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
banished from within its walls every vestige 
of European art , and claimed that the tredi- 
tional art of India, in its old forms, 1s not dead, 
but merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine Vigour Wel} 
equipped with hterary ability , backed by in 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, which 
he advocated with admirable peraistence , he 
Imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe stticy of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting. He was fortnnate in finding a 
willing ana equally enthusiastic disciple in 
Mr Abinandranath Tagore, an artist of fine 
Imagination and fancy, endowed with technical 
ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art. He with other Benga) 
painters, inspired by Mr. Havell’s precepts, 
founded, about twenty bac ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models , and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critica 
who saw them They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revi\al of Indian paimting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes Interesting as many individual works 
of the school undoubtedly are the anticipations 
which greeted ita inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput schools, 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions, 
The Indian public bas failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford and 


the movement has had to depend for encourage- 
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ment mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India 


Bombay School of Art.—The attitude 
towards the development of art in modem 
India taken by Mr. Cecil Burns, who long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, was diametri- 
cally opposite to that favoured by Mr. Havell. 
While yielding to no onein his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and givine every encou- 
ragement to his students to study its master- 
picces, the View he takes is that with European 
literature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes in India are trained ; with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercial, industrial, and 
political life of the country, it is not possible 
for modern Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which aione gave vitality to the great works 
of the past ; that without this spirit, the con- 
ventions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks; and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medisval painters; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 

roper education of art students that they should 
ve before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Kuro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certuin basic principles cc m- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sen:e, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. By means of these an artist 
can express his individuality and emgtions, and 
Mr. Burns held that the main function of a 
Schoo] of Art is to equip its students with the 
power of express‘on, untrammelled by any sct 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to employ their 
faculties in any direction their sympathies and 
tastes may impel them to take. 


Among the developments during Mr. Burns’ 
administration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the Schools. A Pot- 
tery Department was also started and was 
abolished in 1926. Mr. Burns retired in 1918 
and was succeeded in 1919 by the present 
Principal, Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon, A.R.B.C. 
The latter has studiously avolded any 
dogmatic theories as to the ultimate end which 
Jndian art is destined to attain, though he has 
consistently pointed out the Indian’s pre-emi- 
nence in the decoration of wall spaces. 


The guiding principle with Mr. Solomon 
1as been to teach the students to draw and to 
paint what they see; and further to encour- 
ige by all possible means their natural progress 
n the decorative direction towards which their 
nherent instinct most obviously urges them. 
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Ho has always maintained that theory in regard 
to the training of Indian Art students {s in 
itself unproductive and can only be proven 
by practice; and as Mr. Solomon has now held 
the post of Principal for several years it is pos- 
sible to gauge the results achieved by his system 
of training. 


The Life Classes which were started at the 
end of 1919 have recently been pronounced 
by competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present erie of training ; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a Class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay School 
of Art under the direction of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
celling and panels of a spgcially constructed 
Tndian Room which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924. A great deal of controversy, which 
has been characterised by its academic rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 
new movements in art training in India; but 
the Bombay School of Art has retained the 
patronage and support of the public and the 
Increase in the number of its students (who 
now number over 600 in all sections of the 
School) has been continuous since it took its 
present line. It is significant that the wide- 
spread revival of public intercst in Art in West- 
at India has synchronised with these acti- 
vities. 


The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive (lovernors of Bombay 
and, largely duc to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil- 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi. The rest of the 
Compctition was notified in October 1928, when 
five artists of Bombay, and the students of the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Secretariat buildings. The Bombay School 
undeity.ok the decoration of Committee Room 
“A” (inthe North Block) and the paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were 
finished, and succe’sfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of Sepsember 
1929. These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size figures, svmbolising the main 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches 
of the Fine and Applied Arts. In April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay Schoo! into a Department under the 
Hon’ble Minister of Fducation, and independent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W. E, Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. 
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indian Architecture. 
I. ANCIENT 


The archivecture of India has proceeded on The architecture of the Jains comes n xt in 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique ofder Of this rich and beautiful style the 
among those of the nations of the world An most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part temples netr Mount Abu, and the unique 
of the people towards religious fervour of the *‘ Tower of Victory ° at Chittore, 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country Other Hindu Styles 
in the sterner building materials—these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making==s- The Dravidian style 18 the generic title 
it what 1t was, while a stirrmg history gave it usually applicd to the characteristic work of 
both variety and glamour Indian architec the Madras Presidency and tra South of India 
ture 18 a subject which at the best has becn Jt 1s seen im many roch cut temp es as at Lilova, 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com where the remarkable ‘ Kylas”’ 18 an instance 
prchensive treatise on it has yet to be written of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
Ihe subject 1s a vast and varied one and It not only with respect to i‘s mterio: (as m the 
may be such a treat: e n¢ver wil be written case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior 
in the form of one work it any rite The) J¢ 13 as it were a life size model of a complete 
8, int of Indian art is so forcign to the 1 urnpean | building or group of buildigs sevcral hundred 
of art culture that it is only one Luropean 10 feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
% hundred who can cntirely understard 1b gtone, ar undertaking of vast and to cur 
While art criticism and analysts 1s a branch of modern ideas, unprofitable industry The 
sf idy that the modern Indian has not as vet pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Sruangam, 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent Chidambaram Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c and 
liitherto the one, and with a few exceptions the palaces at Madura and Janjore are among 
the only ropes ety tity on ae eu the best known examples of the style 

A ee a rR Ons, WOse COMmpensious Mor The writer finds some difficulty in following 
: that which will find most reidy accept ance Fergusson s two next divisions of classification, 

y the general reader But Fergusson attempt 4), Chaluhyan’ of Southcentral India 
ed th nearly impossible task of covering the and the “* Northern or Indo Aryan style FF 
ground in one volume of mo icrate dimens ons he differences and the similarities are appa 
ae rater cog na held part he Wbet wide rently so mtermixed and confusmg that he 15 

decvcte: to neste Oe tmnt dunth or fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
and eclectic to admit of sutficint depth of ““tiindu —however unscientific hc may there 
insight in this particular direction ergus by stand confessed Amongst a vast number 
sons classifiiation by raccs and religions 1s of Hindu temples the following may be men 
however, the onc that has been generally ac tioned as ‘grrticulurly vorthy of study —Those 
cepted hitherto Te asse ts that there 1 nO (+ Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Onssa 
stone architecture in India of an carlier date it Khajuraho, Dindrabun Udaipur, Benares 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ Gu SOE &e The palace of the Hindu Rja 
i era and that Indii owes the introduc y,), Singh at Gwalior s one of the most beaut: 
(ton of the ust of stone for architectural pur ful architectural examples in India 50 aio 
poses as she does that of Buddhism as a state 


7 are the palaces of Amber Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
ty tees . the grea Asoka, who reigned BC Oy aipue ; 


Buddhist Work Indo Saraccnic 
Fergusson s first architccturil perlod 1s 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope Among wl the pcriod sand styles in Indir 
at Sanchi with its famous Northern gateway the characteristics of none are more easily 
8 perhaps the most noted example Lhen | recognizabic than those of what is generally 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas ‘Cilled the — Indo Saracenic which deve- 
terles Perhays the cxampks of Bud hist | 11 ed after the Vahomcdan conquest Under 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready | the new influcnces now brought to bear on it 
a cess to the general student are to be found the architecture of Indiv took on a fresh lease 
in the Chaity . halls or rock cut caves of Karl | of activity and underwent temarkable modifi 
Ajunta, Na-ih tllora and Lanhern A pomt citions The dome not entirely m unknown 
with relation to the Gandhira work may be {ature litherto became a special object of 
\iluded to in assing§ Lhis is the strong, developmint, while the arch, at no time a 
Luropean tend cy, variously recognized as! favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
Roman, Byzint' © but most frequently as, builders was now forced on their attention br 
reek, to be ul erved in the details The|the predilections of the ruling class The 
foliage seen in ‘1! capl‘als of columns bears, minaret leo became a distinctive feature 
strong resembla: ~ to the Grech acanthus | [he requircments of the new religion,—the 
whilo the sculptu: s have a distinct trace of| mosque with its wide spaces to mcet the needs 
Greek influence, p.1ticularly in the treatment of organized congregational acts of worship— 
of drapery, but also of hair and facialexpression gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
krom this it has been i fairly common assump treatments that hid hitherto been to some 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art extent denied The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
owed much of its best to Kuropew influence, an set a tabu on the use of sculptured rep-esent- 
Lssumption that is strenuously combated by ations of animate objects in the adornment 
others as will be pointed out later ot the buildings, and kd to the development 
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ot other decorative forms, Great ingenuity 
came to be diceplayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and fvliated ornament Lhis 
Moslem trait furvher turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than bcfore 
to proportion, scilc and miss 1s means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be dependcd on to the 
game degree 

Tre art was thus the gainer by the rew con- 
ditions It gamed in power and varicty much 
as ‘“‘Classic ’ architecture guied urder the 
Romans But it equally lost somethng too 
The Indo Sararenic 1s a} t to wppear coll and 
hard the writer wis impressed by this on 
nis first view of the Gwahor palace already 
mentioned Though +. Flindu buaiuing that 
palace has yet much of what might be ca'led 
the more sophi ticatecd quality of the Inlo- 
Saracenic work 3s well as som? similarity of 
detail It has being Hindu a ccrtain amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general etfuct of roundness richness 
and interest thereby impartcd set med cloquent 
in suzgestion 18 to what 13 licking in so many 
of the Mahometan bullutugs 


Foreign Influence 


There would appeir to b* a conflict petween 
archeologists as to the extent of the effict on 
ndian art produced by foreign influ nec under 
the Mahomctans Ihe cxtreme vicw on the one 
hand 1s to regurd all the best of the art 19 hasing 
been due to foreign importation lhe Guin 
dharan sculptures with ther Greek tende icy 
the development of ncw forms and modes cf 
trcatment to which allusion his been mole 
the sim latities to be found bt twee the Maho 
metan bitldings of India and tho ec of North 
Airica und Turope, the introluction of the 
minaret and ibove all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in In ia of L uropcans 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory On the other hund those of the 
opposite school hold tne foregoing vicw to be 
due to the preva ling Luropean preconception 
that all hght and Icading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things In art by way 
of Greece To them the Gandharan cculp 
ture, mstead of being the best, 1s the worst 
In India even bucause of tts Gre hk tincture 
‘Lhey find in the truly indigenous work be.u 
ties and significances not to be secn in the 
( aeco Bactrian sculptures and point to tho c 
ef Borobuder in Java the work of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reison of tn immunity from d structive 
influences given by the insular position 1 
showing the best examples of the irt extant 
({t 1s probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed til time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West 


To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahometan 
work, especially in the light of the dis-simi- 
larities between the latter. They admit the 
changes produced by tbe advent of Islam 
but contend that the art, though modified, 
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yet remainad in its essence what it had always 
been, indigenous Indian lhe munaret, tlie 
| lome, the arcb, they contended, though deve 
lopcd under the Moslem influencc, were yet, 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts 
manship are concerned, rcndered in a manner 
distinctively Indian JTergusson 18 _ usually 
tegarded as the leader of the former school 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr L B Lavell, whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for studv side by side with 
those of the formes writer Mr Havell prac 
tically discards Fergusson s racial method of 
classification into stylcs in favour of a chrono 
logical rev.ew of what he regards to a greater 
cxtcent than did his famous precursor as being 
j one continuous homogeneous Indian mode ot 
orchitccturil e pression, though subject to 
viriitions from the influenecs brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposcs to which 
it was applhicd 


Agra and Delhi 


Agra and Dc'ht may be regarded as th 
principal centrca of the Indo Saracenic styie— 
the former for the renowned LIaj Mahal, for 
Akbars deseitcd capital ef Fatehpur Sikr, 
his tomb at Sccundia thc Moti Musyid and 
palace | wildings at the Agra fut At Delhi 
we have the zrcat Tummi Musjid, the Tort, 
the tombs of Humuyon, Sufdar Jung, &c, 
ind the unique Qutb Minar Iwo other great 
centies may be incntioncd, because in each 
there appcired certain strongly marled indi- 
vidnahti s) that diff rentiitcd the vaneties 
of thefstyle there found from che variety seen 
at Delhi wil Aste as well as that of one from 
that of th othr  Jhese are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Biayapur on the Dehhan, both in 
the Boml zy Prostleney 


Ahmedabad. 


At Ahmclibad with its neighbours Sirkhe} 
ind Champamr ther sccm to be less of a dupar 
vourc from tlhe old r Uindu forms a tcndcacy to 
vihcre to the lintel! and brichct rather than to 
have recourse to the irch, whik the dome 
hongh constintly cmploycd, was there never 
luvcloped to its full extcnt ag elsewhcre, or 
cari | to its lozical structural conclusion he 
suumeduoad work Is propaoly inost famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone ‘ jali”?— 
or pierced lattice work, as in the valm tree 
wid lows of the Sid) Sayyid Musyid. 


Bijapur 

fhe charactermtics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking They are 
perhap more distinctively Mahomedan than 
thosu of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
\h te the dome 139 developed to a remarkable 
degree inleed the tomb of Mahmud—tlie 
woll known Gol Gumbiz”—15 cited as shev 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arck, 
The Bijapur stvle shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it dose not 
attempt to rival the work of the further Nerth 
In 6 we recognize among other influences 
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that of the prevailing material, the hard an- 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work witb its greater richness of omamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freesatone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
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choice of materials available—the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials— 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi 
tecture of thege centres, 


Il. MODERN, 


The modern architectural work of India lassumed some years ago the form of a mild 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There ‘controversy centring round the question of the 


is firat that of the indigenous Indian ‘* Master 
builder’* to be found chiefly in the Native 
States, particularly those in Rajputana 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most stronglv 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De 
ment of Public Works The work of that 
epartment bas been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering 1t has heen produced by men 
of whom It was admittedly not the meter, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 


then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that this proyect should be utilised to give the 
Tequired impetus to Indian art rather than 
that 1t should be made a means of fostering 
Luropean art which needed no such encourage: 
ment at India’s expense The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the ‘indigenous Indian ”’ school 
of archeologists already mentioned, and to 
have based thei: ideas on their own reading of 
the past IJhey still muster a considerable 
tollowing not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more ofhcial view both 


conceded that it can shew many notable build |as to archeology and art, have pointed to the 


ings. Of reccnt years thcre has been a tend 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 


these has even been drafted into the service | 
| **anothcr futile revival " 


of Government as the result of a pojicy mi 
tlated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British mm India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
asa coronary to the popular jape against Ait 
re officia), may gradually be removed If 
this is so as to Government work progiess should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of oufficial life Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the tramed modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence 1s 
beginning to be felt He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise. It is also to be observed that the sur 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an aichitect m.ght occasionally “‘ design ’’ 
a building it was always an engineer who built 
It, is still indicated by the architect in some 
cases deeming it advisable to style himself 
** architect and engineer.’’ 


To the work of the indigenous ‘“ master- 
builder” public attention has of recent year» 
been drawn with some insi3tence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out—and now 
universally acknowledged—to be a remarkable 
survival—almost the only one left in the world— 
of ‘living art,’’ but which is threatened with 


gr.tual extinction by reason of the spread of. 
matter | 


Wester" ideals and fashions. The 


‘death ’’ of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as in indication of a natural law, and 
dc precate as waste of energy all efforta to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
The British in India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romars in every country on which they planted 
thcir conqy-rmg foot As those were wont to 
re place indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of Bntish art Thisis the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtamed for the 
moment the more influential] hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings in the new Capital has 
aecordingly been entrustcd jomtly to a London 
and to a South Afncan architect, neither of 
whom can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice 30 far as ladia 
is concerned 


But this controversy, however Vital to 
the interests of the country’s architecture, 13 
too purely technical and academic for 1ts merits 
to be estimated by tle general reader or dis- 
cussed here Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
ta the tourist, who may see the fruita of both 
schools of thought in the various modern brild- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
*«macter Duiiders ’’ work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar ‘he town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
1p Instances of picturesque modern Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur 
benares, etc , this class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 
‘the extcnt to which the “unbroken tradition 
from the past’ exists may there be gauged 
by the traveller who la architect enough for 


the purpose. 
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Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture , the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual , military weapons and 
troppings, domestic accessories and to personal 
adornment. 


‘Lhe articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and defiuite position, and the 
stylu of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and ther workmanship was more varied 
Lxamples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same These materials cover a very wide 
.ange but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsmans skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles 


Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedaa The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity , the latter was a Variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India In the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character The art of both Hindus"and Maho- 
medans 1s based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual The obvious expres 
sion of this 1s shown in the different motifs 
uced for thelr ornament In Hindu art all na 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco 
rative purposes, but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden The basis of Mahomedan decora 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited ‘Ihe keynote of Hindu work 1s 
exuberance, imagination and poetry , that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, mtcllect and good taste 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat 
ing in their employment of ornament, the 
Mahomedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straiming 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles in 
Lurope In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention i design are marvellous, and 
che craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic mstincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character Recognition 
of this fact alone should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and eulture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
t3 Mational character. 


Stone Work —Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples In variety and scope it ranges 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave seni. and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development It is not possible 
to trace, as in the caso of Greck, Roman and 
Mediaval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its pmmutive state to ita cul- 
mniniting point and its subsequent decay Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed , the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date 
lhere can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftamen, even in 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason 
Lhe earlier wooden examfles from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence 1s apparent She keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical, 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and dctall The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carrymg out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 


The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relicf and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work scrcens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be mexhaustible , while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials venecring the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, pays and other costly 
stones Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be oncminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman, and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of  perinicped 
they attamed The treatment of yJrecious 
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stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
to Sir George Birdwood states that ‘* the In 
dian, jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu 
ous Imposing effect of daz.lmg varietv of rich 
wnd brillant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems’”’ Thia is true in & genctal sense 
and ‘‘full many a ;em of purest ray serene 
was utterly ruined by crude cntting and pierce 
mn Buc although as early a3 the sixtcenth 
ad seventeenth centurics diamonds ind pre 
cious stones from the Indian mines were tal en 
to J urope to be cut miny of the finest jcwels 
tound their way back to the treasure houses of 
Jndian princes 
Wood Work —With a finc range of tim 
bers suitable for the purpose wood his played a 
11 ¢ part in the construction and decoration 
of Indtan buildings Unfortunatly, most of 
the ancient wood work his been destroycd by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec 
tivorous life of India and that which eserped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword It 1s therefore only possible to con 
yecture the height of artistic development these 
luildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which hive been prescrved 
lew if any examples of 2 date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship 
Ihc carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
icturesquencs3 1nd beauty the structural 
ms, the overhan,ing balconics with their 

screens and supportin’ brackets, bemg carved 
jn a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety Of furniture as the 
term 1s now understood few examples were 
in use In India before Furopeins introduced 
their own fashions JIhese were confined to 
small tables and stools book rests clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con 
formed somewhat closcl, to the architec 
tural style of the period Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, Ivory 
and metal while in some cises the woodcn 
basis was entirely plated with copper, vrass 
or silver In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood 18 4rown jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with cirving executed with the itten 
tion to detail and the finish generally associ ited 
with the carving of ivory Coloured lic was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur 
niture especially those turncd on the lathe 
and rich colour effects were obtuned in this 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of dvucoration as applied 
to woodwork 


Metal Work —With the exception of weav 
ing, the metal working industr. emploved 
and still employs the greatest number of artis 
tic craftsmen mm India §=Copper ind brass have 
ilways been tho two metals most widely uscd 
tor domestic purposes by Mahomedans in} 
Hindus ‘lhe shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most bcautiful to be found 
in the country They exhibit that sense of 
varietv and touch of personal ty which are only 
given by the work of the human hand and the 
shapes are those waich grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplest 
implements In the technical treatment of 
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brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and shill unsurpassed by thore of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast 
ing In this, and in the workmg of gold and 
silver a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Lurope and Japan It may 
be takin as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article 1s, and this especially 
apples to metal work, the Iecss_ necd 
exists for the decoration of its surface It 1s 
equally true that the oighest test uf craftsman- 
ship 1s tle production of a perfect article with 

out any decorition The reason being that the 
shightest technical fault 1s apparent on a plain 
surface but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which 1s covered with ornament The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely 8hiful and industrious but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory txample of per 

fectly plam work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with 

Nuch of the excessive and often mappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc 

ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding dcfective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose For many 
generations ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for m1ssiveness 

These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque and, despite an enormous output 
of claborate and delicate work from their 
hands the most valuable contribution of the 
Indi1n metal workers to the sum total of mans 
artistic use of the precious me‘als will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these fieces—a note not present 
in the craft work of other countnes In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
rcligious symbols have been eatensively used 

lhe ornaments which bedcck the early sculp- 
tured figures and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave lemples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as similar articles 
maade at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and 1ts effect upon an in 

dustrial art that makes a closcr personal appeal 
thin any other 


Textiles —The textile industry 1s the widest 
in extent in Indii and is that in which het 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve 
ments Other countries, east and west oi 
India have produced work equal, if not superior 
in Stone, wood, ang metil cut none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
vericct taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls 1s an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a clasa by themselves 
Weaving being escentially a process of repcti 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science bas brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substan-e finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mulls of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and Variety of texture 
no machine-made fibms hive ever equilld 
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the flnest hyijwork of the aneint weavers of 
India Many of the most beutiful varictics 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, hulled 
by the competition of the power loom and It 1s 
to be feared that under modern conditions thev 
are never likely to be revived In othcr branches 
of «rt 1s applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre eminent % po ition as in that of weaving 
The printed silks and calicoes of the suventccnth 
and eighteenth centuries diservidly held 2 
hizh place in the estimation of Westero nitions 
whose craftsmen learnt manv valuable Iessons 
f om the technical skill, anl artistic tiste they 
display In embroidery and fime necdicwork 
the West snd the Tar J ast havc more than held 
their own while nothinz cepprorching the 
apestries made in Lurope in the middle ages 
has been produced m Tidia The _ nearcst 
approach to these1, in carpcts und rugs This 
art was introduced from Persiz but Indian 
craftsmen have never succeeded in cquailling 
the finest work of their instructors either in 
colour or dcsign 


Modern Conditions —In the _forezoin 
sketch of the ancicnt industrial art of India 1 
apphed to the four principal matcrials employed 
only a .eneral indication of its more stril ig 
chiracteristics his been possible A volume 
would be requircd to give + detuled description 
of uny one of thim and would levve many other 
mino arts to be considercd All tlesc bran 
ches of art came into exvistency, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when 30¢c11] and eco 
nomic conditions were vastly diferent from 
those of thc present day Like simutr artistic 
crafts carried on in Turope up to the enl of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hind labour The processes nvolved hid no 
becn discovered by scientific inquiry, such 13 
Is now understood by the phrase, but were the 
outcome of gencrations of slowly “nuilf up expe- 
rience We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changcud conditions which hive revolu 
tionised industrial art in Lurope during thi 
tast century 


The invention of the stuvn engine ind the 
application of mechanical power and scicntific 
research to industry in ] urope, mark the divid 
Ing linc between ancient and modcrn industri wv 
art Not only on its technical side 1s this 
30 but the effect of these changes his been to 
aiter the character of the work itsclf and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen In place 
ot the ancient ideal of varicty in design and 
treatment, which meant a hmitcd output, 
the modern one of uniformitv and unlimited 
output has been substituted ‘The capitalist 
has dispiiced the master craftsman the orga 
nisel factory the small workshop, spcciilisa 
tion ond division of labour have taken the } Jace 
of gencral proficiency among the artisans the 
function of the designer has been separ ited 
from that of the criftsman local morkets have 
been extended to serve the whole world and 
the skilled handicraftsman has in a great 
Measire, become a machine ninder It took 
about one hundred yrars of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Furope fully to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions and 
ducing the greater portion of that period India 
protected by the diMiculties of transport, con- 


tirued it3 immemorial practice Fifty years. 
1g0 this protective bartier was removed by the ; 
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opening of the S1cz Canal, and the handicrafts, 
mcn of India havo since been strugeling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
lurope half a century before With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmcn have had to meet the 
competition of Luropean rivals already fully 
cquipped with new 1nd unknown weapons, 
1 vcn before this period or intense competition, 
observers interested 10 Indiv craftwork had 
noticed cvidenccs of its dctcrioration ‘The 
filling off, both in design and workmanship, 
wis attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long pcriod of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
r itron ie of the rulcrs of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with forelgn craftsmen 
who hid previously been ttracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra During the 
sime period, an even greater dcugridation in 
desizn hid overtaken the craftwork of puroye: 
| his was due to entirely diferent causes hamely, 
to the introduction of machincry Attention 
hid been so coneentraid upon speedy produc 
tion mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected Ihis was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the Intérnational Lxhibition 
of 1841 that efforts were at once made to bring 
wt and mdustry tozethir once more Schools 
of Art and Museums wore founded throughout 
England and the saine system wis copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated m Lnglind, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already hizhly organised and 
were commerciilly successful and whose pro- 
ducts were o be found in every market of 
the world Lhcir business wis to assist these 
industries by training a body of efhcient de- 
sizncTs capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country It was never supposed for an instant 
thit a School of Art could lead an industry 
To India their function w1s as completely muis- 
understood 18 were the causes of the depres 
2100 in Indian craftworkh ‘The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund ‘nd resurrect those which were 
deid Inthe report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State aidcd 
system of industral and commercial ore 
ganisation of the industrial arts with in ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instruc 
tion for the craftsmen has been recoznised wd 
valuable sugzestions were made by experts who 
gave tl eir evidence when the Commission visited 
the different Provinces ‘The success of the 
scheme recommended by the Commusgion wl 
depend entirely upon the energy with which 1t 
is applic 1, and the practical knowledge and the 
vssistance. required by each of the different 
crafts on the part of those who control it If, 
n addition the same financial assistance and 
‘neouragzement are ziven by the Imperial and 
[ocal Governments to the Indian craftsmen 
shat have been bestowed by theirown Govern- 
ment upon the art workers of Japan, industrial 
art in India will quickly emerge from the cloud 
»f Jepression, which has hung over it fora cen- 
ury past into the sunlight of prosperity. 
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The ancicnt monuments of Indii arc as varied of proficiency im the jcwcller’s and potters 
as mney, ire numcrous Until : nd ye ee ago urts 

the ecarhest known were the brich and stone 

ercctions of the Miurya period a group of mounds pein they Paste : well developed system 
at lauriya Nandangirh illustrative of the Vedic ® hie ing 15 cvidenced by the discovery ot over 
funeral customs 1n1 assignalle roughly to thc . thousand tablets engraved with well executed 
7th or 8th century B( , and some rough stone aes devices and pictographic legends im ao 
walls at the ancient city of Rajagriha of about UPXnown scupt thc method of disposal of 
the same period Jhe absence of structures of the dead it Vohenjo diro 18 uncutain but at 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due Hir:pp2 two types of burial have been met 
to the fact that all previous architccture has Me nimcly compktc burials along with 

bccn of wood and had completely perished The 745 id ie ry ind pot burials Only 

reat excavations however at Mohenjo daro ~ Of the littcr hive teen caamincd and these 

mm Sind ind at Harajpa im the Punjab have WT tound to contim skulls and human bones 

completely revolutionised idcis on this subycct ad are seemingly traction burials 

and provcd that as far buch as the 3rd or 4th 

mill(nniz BC and probably much earher still Lhis Indus Valk y culture has now J¢ n traud 

India was in posacssion ot a highly duvclopcd 1s firas Rupirinthc Ambala District rclativcly 

aivihzation with large ind populous citics , Cox _ to wat rshcd of the  Sutley 

well buslt houses, tomplts and pubhc bwidings 24 Jumny ind it is thcretore hi,hly improbable 

of bnek and many othcr amcnities cnjoyed at hat this) cnvihz7ition wis confined to the 

that pcricd by the peoples of Mesopotamia and Indus Valky and th recan hirdly be any 

lgypt Both at Mohcnjo daro and Hl irap} } IT isonahl doult th it future researches wil 

there arc the remains of some 5 or 6 citus super thc it into the vally of the Gangs Of the 


imyoscd onc upon the runs of another long pcriod ot mor than 2000 years that 
sup i ites the pre hist110 monumcnts 
dhe structurcs that hive so far been eaposcd yeferred to above fiom thi Instoric period 


at Mohciyo duro buong to the three latcst citics | of India litth or nothing 1s vet hnown but 
on the site ‘Lhose of the third or earlicst are 


thcre 13 every hoy thit this .ap in our know 
the best in styl «those of the first the poorest Icdee muy be fill d m by further cxcas vtions 
Most of the structures ire dwcllin, housts OF J] yom the tim ot th Mauryas ze 3rd centuly 
shops, lut there are othcais which apprar to BC, the history of uchitccture and the formi 
hive becn temples ind one—ot particularly {j\¢ arts of Indias clear wnd can be traced with 
massive | roportions— tb vlargc bith surroundcd relative precision 
by fenestrated gillomes and halls All were 
built of wall burnt brick and most of thum wac Monumental Pillars—The monuments 
of two or more storcys with staircases givin, Which have cbme down tous from the Mwrya 
access to the uppcr rooms In and around the period include, besides the caves to be referred 
ruins have been found miny minor antiquities to below, the wooden pahisade (4th century BC ) 
including gold and silyer jewellery engraved | Which surrounded the ancient city of Patali 
svils of stonc and 1vory and past copper im | putra (modern Patna) and of which a large 
plements and vissels terracotta figurines and ‘Section has been exposed the roch and pillar 
toys, shell ornamcnts and potterics both painted eas of Asoha (Circa 200 BC), the remains 
and plain | of a laige pillared hall constructed by the same 
2mperor at Pitaliputra, a number of brick 
These discoverics estiblish the cxstence in stupis and a monolithic ral which originally 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd surmounted am Asoki stupa at Sarnath near 
millennia BC of 1 highly developed city life Bcnires Altogether twilve pillars of Asoka 
and the presence, 1n miny of the houscs of wells are known Icnof them bear his inscriptions 
and bathrooms as wcll 18 in cliloratudrunige Of these the Launya Nandang column 1n 
system betokcn 1 saciil condition of the citizens the Champaran Duistnct, Lirhut, is practically 
at Icast equal to that found in Sumer ind supe uninjured ‘he capital of each column, hke 
rior to thit. prev uling in contemporary Biby the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
loniv and Lgypt ‘The inhabitants of these members, oz, a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
eities lived Jirgely no doubt by agriculture and and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
it 18 a pot of interest that the specimens of the best capital of Asoha’s time was that ex- 
whcat found 6 Mohenjo dao rcsemble the humed at Sarnath near Benaregs. The four 
common variety grown in the Punjab today lons standing back to back on the abacus are 
Besides bread, their food appears to have|carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
included beef mutton and porh the flesh of; curacy, and omgimally supported a wheel sym- 
tortoises, turtles and ghiriul tresh fish from the} bolzing the Inw of piety preached by the 
Indus and dried fish from the sca coist Among! Buddha Several pieces of this wheel were found 
their domesticated animals were the humped ind re now preserved in the Archeological 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull Musrum it Sarnath Of the post-Asokan period 
the sheep, pig, dog, horse and elephant Be one pilla1 (BC 150) stands to the north east of 
sides gold and silver they used copptr tim,! Besnagar in the Gwahor State, another in front 
bronze and kid, they were familiar with the of the cave of harh(A D 70), and a third at 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti Lrin in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
vation of cotton and had atta.ned a high degree Ccntury AD, All these are of stone, but there 
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is one of iron also Jt is near the Qutb Mina: 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of 1 
nee | heen erected by a king called Chandre 
identified with Chandragupta II (AD 376, 
413) of the Gupta dvnasty It 19 wonderfu 
“to find the Hindus at that age forging a ba. 
of iron larger than any that have been forgec 
even in Europe to a very late date, and pc 
frequently even now” Pillars of later styk 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exis 
in the South Kanara District. A particularly 
slegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda 
bidri, not far from Mangalore 


Topes.—Siupas, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
bace or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends ‘Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas 1s now extant A _ notabic 
structure of this kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
Kanhali Tila site at Muttra and yielded a lirge 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow Of those 
belonging to the Buddhnsts, the ieat Tope of 
Sinchi m Bhopal 1s the mott intict ind entire 
of its class It consists of a low urcular drum 
suppoiting a hcmisphcrical dome of Iiss diametcr 
Round the drum 13 an open passage for circum 
ambulation, and the whole is enclosed Dy a mas 
sive ‘tone railing with jofty gates facing thc 
cardinal pomts The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures The original 
stupa, which was of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same tim®as his lion 
crowned pillar near the south gite but as 
Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, its outer casing of stone 
the railing and the gateways were 1t least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
oi Sarnath, Lharhut between  Albahabad 
and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier Ihe tope proper at SBharhut hi 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
raul has been removed to the Calcutta Museum 
The bas-rehefs on this rail which contain short 
Inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stories of the Buddha givs it a unique value 
ihe supa at Amravat] also no longer exists, 
and portious of its raul, which 1s unsurpassed 
mm point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British «:d Madras Museums, The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr W C 
Peppe 1p 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on was unearthed 
The mscnption. according to many scholars 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas_ If 
this interpretation 18 correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise, 
Caves —Of tue rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tentbs belong 
to Western India. The most unportant groups 
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of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Karh, 
Kanher, Jonnar, and Nasth in the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Barabar and Nagarjuni 16 mules 
north of Gaya, and Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
20 mules from Cuttack in Orssa The caves 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was divided, mz, the Buddhists, 
Hindus .nd Jainas’ Lhe earliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagaruni 
which were excavated bv Asoha and his grand- 
‘on Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Gosala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No 9 at Ajanta and 
No 19 at Nasik They have been assigned 
to 200 BC by Fergusson and Dr Burgess. 
But there 1s good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s recent researches and 
‘rom epigraphic considerations that they are 
‘onsiderably more modern ihe Buddhist caves 
ire of two types—the chatiyas or chapel caves 
nd viharas or monasteri.s for the residence of 
monke The first are with vauited roofs and 
lorse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
ind have interiors consisting of anave and side 
usles with a small stupa at theinner circular end. 
“hey are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
vasilicas ‘lhe second class consist of a hall 
urrounded by a number ofcells In the later 
nharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
yack wall containing a large image of Buddha 
Hardly a chadya is found without one or more 
viharae adjcining 1t Of the Hindu cave tem- 
les that at Elephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
he most frequented. It 1s dedicated to Siva 
md 18 not earlier than the 7th century AD. 
Sut by far the most renowned cave-temple of 
ihe Hindus 18 uhat known as Katlasa at Lilora 
‘& 18 on the model of 9 complete structural 
emple but carved out of solid rock It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by tha 
Rashtrakuta king, Krishna I, (A D _ 768), 
who may still be seen in the paimtings in the 
ce1lings of the upper porch of the main sbrine 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khanda- 
giri and Udayagin , those of the mediwval type, 
tn Indra Sabha at Lilora , and those of the latest 
period, at Ankaiin Nasik The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe. 
cuted set various periods between 350-650 A D. 
and have elicited higb praise as works of art, 
Copies were first made by Major Gull, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866 The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
by Lady Herrmgham during 1909 11 er 
pletared, which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduccd in a volume brought out 
by the India Society Another group of caves 
where equally interesting though less well pre 
served paintings exist 13 found at Bagh in 
Gwalor State These caves form the subject 
of a monograph 18sued bv the India Society 
Gandhara Monuments —On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
te found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
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and buried stupas, among which we notice for 
the first time re presentations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon The free use of Compthian 
capitals, friezts of nude Erotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without numbcr, and 
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at Dambal Rattihah, Tiluwalh and Hangal 1n 
Dharwar, Lombay Presidency, and at Ittugi 
and Warang2l in Nizams Dominions bvrt 
it 18 in Mysore among the tempies at Hallebid, 
Belur and Somnathpur that the style is founc 


a host of individual motifs clearly estavbsh the | in its full perfection 


influence of Hellenistic art ‘The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah yt ki Dbeni, 
which was explored in 190%, brought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
schoo] togetb.t with a reliquary casket, the 
most rematkuble bronze cbject of the Gai dhara 
eriod. ‘Ihe inscription on the casket left no 
count as to the mound being the stupa raised 


Inscriptions —We now come to inscrip 
tions, of which numbcrs have been brought to 
hight m India ‘bey have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but princtpally on stone 
and copper ‘lhe earlest of these are found 
incised in two distinct hinds of :lphabet, knowr 
as Brahnu and Kharoshth: the atte: bemg con 
fined to the noth west of India Tbe Brahm: was 


over a rclc of Buddha by the Indo Scy | icad from teft to mgnt, and from it have been 
thian king Kanishka. They were presented cvolved ali the modern vernacular scripts ci 


by Lord Minto’s Government to the Buddhists 
of Burina and are now enshrined at Mandalay 
To about the same age belong the slupas at 
Manikyala in the Punjab opened by Ru injit 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court 
in 1880, Some of thcm contained coms of 
Kanishka. 


Sthuclural Temples Of tlis class 
eirhest examph4 are the Varohiy tompl = it 
Deogarh Wistrat Jhbanst another templ at 
sSanchi the brick temyls at Bhitirzion in the 
district of Cawnpore iJlof which Lelonz to the 
Gupta period ind aliter on auf Tijowa an the 
Central Provinces In South Inlia we hive 
two more cy\anpls te Tal kKhin intl Dur 
temples it Arbole m Biyyapur fhe litter cf which 
cannot be liter thin the cihth century A D 
fhe only common chirict rstic is) ff t 100f8 
without syues of any kin] In other respects 
they are cntirely diffrent and ready here we 
mark the Louginuimng of the two styl s Inio- 
Aryan and Dravidian whes = diffaaene 5 b come 
more and moi pronounce d_ from the 7th cea 
tury onwards Jn the Indo Arvin sty] — the 
most promiucnt ones t nd to th perpendicular 
and in the Diavidiin to) the honzontal = Lhe 
palunt feature of the former iazain is the em 
vilinear steeple and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. ‘The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu 
baneswar in Orissa, i. hajyuraho in Bur delkhand 
Usia mm Jodhpur and Duwara on Mount Abo 
One of the best known groups in the Diavidian 
atyle is that of the Mamallapuram Ratls, «1 
*Seven Pagodas, on ti seashore to the south 
of Madras’ they are each hewn out of a bioch 
of granite, and are rather models of templs 
than rathe Lhey are the earlic-t cxamyzles ot 
typical Dravidian architecture and belong to 
the 7th century lo the same age hia to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasar.ih at Conice 
veram, and to the following century scme f the 
temples at Auhole and Pattadkhal oi the Buyayui 
District, Bombay Presidency and the mono 
hthic temple of Kailasa at Lilora, referred tc 
above Of the later Dravidian stvie the gieat 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
neal ‘Inichinopoly are the best examples 


Intermediate between these two mai styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by Fergusson Iu thus style the 
plan becomes pol} gona) and star shaped Instead 
of quadrangular,and the high storeyed syire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian 1 


the 


combmed witb the perpendicular of the Indo | 


Aryan Some fine examples ot this tyze exist 


India Lhe Wharoshthi was witten from ngbt 
to hk ft and was a modified form of the ancient 
Aramaic alphabct iniroduced into the Punjib 
during the period of thc Persian domination 
io the Sth century BC It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A DU, and was suppianted by 
the Brahnu Lhe carliest dateable inscriptions 
ure the ech tritcd ¢ licts of Asohy to which ao 
mfercnce has been mide ibove One group of 
th se bas been engraved on rocks, and an 
otheron pillars Lhey have been found from 
Shahbazgarh 40 miles north east of Peshawar 
to Nighva in the Nepal ‘arai from Girnar in 
katiua war to Dhauh in Orisa, from halsi1n tle 
Lower dimalayas to Siddapur in Mysore show 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. Ihe reference in his Rock Ld)cts to 
the five contemporary Greek Prices, Antio- 
chus 11 of Syna Ptolemy Piiladelphus, and 
so forth ts exceedingly mteresting, and fixes 
BC 269 as the date of tis coronatic>h Hie 
Rum.aindel pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal laral now séetties, beyond all doubt, 
the bith place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed Arother noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar. ‘Lhe pillar 
had been known foralong time but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the mscription 
lon 16 It records the erection of this column, 
| which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
sod Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
| who ig described as an envoyof hing Antal 
hidas of Taxila Heliodoros 1s herein called 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
te had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava Another inscription worth noticing 
aid espevialily in this connection is that of 
Cave No 10 at Nasik Lhe donor ofthis cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo Scythian, 18 therein spoken of a3 
havwug granted threc hundred thousand kine 
and sixtcen villages to gode and Brahmans 
and a8 having annually fed one hundred thou 
sand Brahmans Here is another instance of a 
foreigner haviog embraced Hinduism  Lhus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
historv of India at the differert penods the 
insenption® are invaluab e records, and are the 
paly Ment but for which we are ‘forlomm and 
olin. 


Saracenic Architecture —his begins in 
India with the 13th century after the per- 
manent occujction of the Muhammadans 
Their first mosques w re constructed of the 
matenals of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
timcs with comparatirely shghbt alterations The 
mosque called Azhar din-ka phompra at Ajmer 


Archeology. 


and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India vated at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of omamentation. Ihe Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Kbuji are typical examples Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosqués in Jaunpur with 
severaltombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the s«rular and 
eccic ciastical styles of the Malwa Pathans She 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
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by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archeological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
fist Director-General of Archology. The 
next advance was the Initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after 
1he work of these Surveys, however, was res 
tricted to antiquaman research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awohe 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 

a sum of 33 lakbs to the repair of monuments 1n 

United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 


own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem conservator Major Cole, who did useful work for 
with the ruins of the bwidingsof this type, the three years ‘Lhen a reaction set in, and lis 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of post and that of the Durector-General were 
Sikandar Shak, the ! klikhi mosque, Kadam | abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth ‘lhe Bahman)' cognising official responsibility in conservation 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great matters was taken by Lord Curzon’s Government, 
buniders, and adorned their capitals with impor who established seven vi the eight Archxolopical 
tant buildings ‘1%e most strikmg of these is Circles that nuw ubtam, placed them on a perma 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs nent footing and united them together under 
from all mosques In India in having the whole the control of a Director-General, provision heing 
central areca covered over so that what in others 1/80 made tor subsidising loaal Governments out 
would be an optn court 1s here roofed by sixty of imperial funds, when necessary The Ancient 


three small domes ‘‘ Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed,” 
eays Fergusson, ‘“‘that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant ”’ 
it 18 notable for tts carved stone work, and thc 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sid) 
Sayyid’s mosgue, the carved niches of the 
minars of Many other mosques, the sculpture 
Mihrabs and domed and panelled roots 1s sc 
exquisite that it will rival anythmg of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period No othez 
style is so essentially Hindu In*.omplete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adi} Shahi dynasty of Biya 
pur. ‘There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid 
Gagan Mahal, ihtar Maha), Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque ard the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessorg, the Pathans of Del, the Moghuls 
were a great bulding race’ Iheir style first 
pegan to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra of 
Jehangir’s tyme his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud daula are the most ty pica: 
etructures ‘* [he force and ongimality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
eiegance and refinement of detail ’’ And it 
wag during his reigh that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the 1a} Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. ‘Lhe Mota Masjid in Agra Fort ts 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu 
ment of bis time 
Archeological the 





Department —As 


archeological monuments of India must at-, 


tract the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel des'rous to know something 
ot the Archeological Department The work 
of this Department 1s pmmanly two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appears to have been made 


Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and relics 
especially In private possession and also for State 
control over the cxcavation of encient ates and 
traffic in antiquities Under the direction of dir 
John Marshall, Kt, ©1., Director-General of 


| Archeology, a comprehensive and systematic 


| 


Campaign of repair and excavation has been 
prosccuted, and the result of itis manifest in 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historic bmldings and in the scientific excava- 
tion of bumed sites such as Taxila, Patal- 
putra Sanchiin the Bhopal Stite Sarnath nea 
Bnvs Nalandian Jahu Paharpur in Jenga 
nd Ntwsairyunikond’ m Midiis ind inthe Tndus 
Valk y ut Harappiin the Punjab and Wohcnjo 
dirom Smd = Of ul these works those of most 
we ncralinterest are the VMohcnjo liro exc av tions 
tor hae the Archvological Department have 
uncarthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
bich to 3000 BC and further Ihe Archtolo,z1 
cul Survey has devoted considerible attention to 
the orgini7 ition ind dcvclopmcnt of muscums as 
contr sofrescurch und cducition = It muntaims 
the wcha olowic ul section of the Indian Wus um 
it Calcutta small muscums it the Tay and at 
the Ports at Agra Delhi ind T uhore the Contrail 
Astin. Antiqwtis Museum ut New Delhi und 
his ciccted local muscums it the cxcavated 
sites ot Laixih Stunith und Nalanda with the 
object of kh cpg the small mov ible antryuitics 
1 cover Lat these sites in close association with 
the structural zomams to which they belong 
so that th y may be studied umid then natural 
surroundings und not lose focus and) mewn, 
by baing transported to some distant place 

The cpigraphic ul matanal dealt with by the 
Archirological Survey has «enabled the history 
ind chronolo,zy of the various dynistics of India 
to be estiblishcd on a firmer basis and m greatel 
detail The J pizraphia Indica’ 13 now m the 
19th volume, a revind edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions his becn recc utly published and the 
Companion volume of post Asohan iscriptions 
wil appear shortly 


| 


| 





Indian Time. 


For many years Indian time was tn a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
aclentific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was witb 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
In this letter are indicated below . 


‘In India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, abies a by no means 
universally, recognised. Itis the Madras local 
time, which 1s kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h 21m 
10s. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and 18 6h. 24m 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 


standards bears a simple and easily remembered. 


celation to Greenwich time, 


“The Government of India have several times 
heen addressed by dcientific Societies, both in 
{ndia and in Cngland, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatones, writes —‘ The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 53 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements, but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hoursin advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India would be preferable.’ 


“*Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous senes of civilised? nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion But as she 1s not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 


“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
a0 as to bisect all the main iines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite aides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform stancard in the 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be «. c<etrograde step; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed fy the railway 
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authorities. Moreover, it is very destrable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Curopeans and Indians alike; and 
it 1s certain that the double standard would 
age the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
he fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
(nda. The one greatadvantage which the second 
possesses Over the first alternative is, that under 
the former, the difference between tocal and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 


‘It 18 proposed, therefore to put on all the 
ratlway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m, 
50s. They would then represent a time 5¢ 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meanmg that the 
standard time 1s in advance of or behind local 
time respectively —Dibrigarh 51S , Shillong 38 
S., Calcutta 248., Allahaoad 2 F , Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F,. Bombay 39 I., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F%, Quetta 62 F. 


“This standard time would be as mach as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively, and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time ofits own, 
namely, Rangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma. Itts proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 

resent, which is 6h. 24m. 47s in advance of 

reenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 64 hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond vith 
97° 30’ E longitude. The change would bnng 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
{among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 


“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
must be left to the local community in each 
case.” 


It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewuderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the feara 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 


Indian Time, 


error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain it own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of the 
roposal was hostile, but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided 1n favour of it 
and so did the Municipality Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
1o asideresolution by which the Municipal clocks 
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were put at Bombay time which 1s thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time, On the lat 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only inthe clocks which are majntained 
by the Municipality and in the estabhshments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the correction 


given as below := 


e Be y 
Gibraltar 4. oe eo oF sub, 0 $2 
Malta oe) eetité‘(‘ée:«C A 8 
Karachi 1. of oF oF st, 2 33 
Bombay se es ef g IL 44 
Goa ce. wea ee 
Pomntde Galle .. ef jo add 0 12 
Madras sun Stewie 8H, GC 
Caleutta ., of of «8 yy O 49 
Rapgoon Town «» es se add 2 


H, MM. 
Rangoon River Lutrance add 1 385 
Penang oe oe sud, 1 39 
Singapore ss ee 33 8 26 
Hongkong .e ve » 4 27 
Shanghal .. os 3 0 34 
Yokohama se = ee add 8 6 
Valparaiso ee — ee sud, 4 40 
Buenos Ayref 4 add 4 9 
Monte Video ‘“ 0 8% 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the currency of India is based upon the Bombav, may be thus expressed one mannd= 


rupee, statements with regard to money are 40 seers, one seer_16 chittaks or 89 tolas. 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
found possrble In all cases to add a conversion district to district, and even from village to 
into sterling Down to about 1873 the gold village, but in the standard system the tola is 


value of the rupee (containing 165 grams of 180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
pure silver) was approximiitily equal to 2 and the seer thus weighs 2 057 Ib, and the 
or one tenth of a £, and for that period 1t 18 maund 82 28 lb The standard 1s used in 
eisy to convert rupces into ste ne oy Bak official reports 
off the final cipher (its 1,000— Ut Retail —For calculating retail prices, tne 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver ynivergal custom in India i. to exniees them in 
as compared with gold throughout the world, terme of ceeis to the rupee hus, when prices 
there came a serioue and jy rogressive fall in the | change what variesis not the amount cf money 
eichange, until at one time the gold value of to be paid for the same quantity but the quanti 
the rupec droppcd 95 low as 1s In order . ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused | other words, prices in India are quantity 
to the Government of India in respect of It3' priceg not money prices When the figure of 
gold payments to be made in England, sea quantity gocs up, this of course means that the 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from price has gone down, which 1s at first sight 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- perplexing to an Lhglish reader It may 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, 1f waS Te jowever “be mentioned. ‘that quantity prices 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free gr. not ‘altogether unknown in Lngland espe- 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
of the rupee by restricting the occulation many groceries can be bought Leggs, hkewise, 
The intention was to raise the exchange value a commonly sold at a varyimg number for tne 
of the rupee to In 4d, and then pia ? shilling If it be desired to convert quantity 
gold standard at the rate of Rs 15=£1 TOM prices from Indian into English dcnominatione 
1599 onwards the value of the netae t was without having recourse to money prices (which 
maintained, with insignificant fluc ae rare would often be misleading), the following scale 
at the proposid rate of 1s. 4d until may be adopted—bascd upon the assumption 
kebruary 1920 when the recommendation of that a secr 13 exactly 21b, and that the value 
the Committee appointed mthe picvious vear oF the rupce remains constant at 1s 4d 1 scer 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and per Tupee=(about) 3 Ib for 28, 2 seers per 
not with sterling at 23 instead of 1s 4d was 1upee=(about) 6 Ib for 2s, and a6 on, 
hee Uae arash Le bao noone The name of the unit for Square measure 
MODE (eee BLUCle OUI UTEEney es eens ment in ieee feta Baas, dale which 
—Another matter in connection Varies grevtlyin different parts of the country 
witht the cxpraion of money stituments But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square mitts or in acres 


in terms of rupees requires to be explamed 
The method of numerici} notation in India Proposed reforms —lndiin weights and 


differs from that which prevails throughout miasures have never beer sc*tled upon an 
kurope Large numbers are not punctuated organised basis suitable for commerce and 
in hundreds of thousands and millions but in trade characteristic of the modern age ‘Lhey 
lakhs and crores A lakh 13 one hundred vary from town to town and village to village 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), anda crore in a wy that could only work satisfactory 
#8 one hundred lakhs or ten millions (wmtten so long as the dvshngs of towns and villages 
Out as 1,00,00,000) Consequentls, according were self contained and before roads and rait- 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of ways opencd up trade between one and the 
rupees (Rs 1,00 000) may be read as the equ jouer It 19 pointed oat that in England a 
valent of £10,000 before 1878, and as the equr | hogshead of wine contwns 63 galions and a 
valent of (about) £6 667 after 1899, wile 1 hogshead of becr only 04 gallons, that a bushei 
crore of rupees (Rs 1,00,00,000) may similarly of corn weighs 46 lbs in Sanderland and 240 Ibs 
be read as the equivalent of £1 000000 before in Cornwall, that the English stone weight 
1875, and a» the equivalent of (about) £660 667 represents 14 1bs in popular estimation, but 
after 1899 With the rupee atis 6d i Jakh only 5 ibs, if we are weighmg glass, and eight 
is equivalent to £7,000 and a crore18 equiva fot meat, but 6 lbs. for cheese Similar 
lent to £750 000, mstauecs are ar ee 11 anes ae at ert 
times as Indiu 1s bigger than kng- 

Coinage —Finally, it should be mentioned 38 Many 
that the rupee 13 div'ded into 16 annas, a frac- | eee oo ee peor ne mend 
tion commonly used for many purposes by jyOuD shall fi a ea pie ag rer tec 
both Indians and Curopeans Ihe anna was ane : zi . a Pie vibe aes y i i 
formerly reckoned as Ijd, it may now be naga ant nag pete = the Said “ae be 
considered ag exactly corresponding to 1d {Ov “ fon aca Pht ihe state of aft = 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pica Be ee ee oats 
1s worse Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
Weights.—The various systems of weights the maund of sugar weighs 48} seers in Cawn- 
used In India combine sniformity of scale pore, 40 10 Muttra, 72) in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
with inmiznse variations fn the weight of units Agra, 50 in Moradabad 43} in Saharanpur, 
The ecale used -cnerally throughout Northerp 60 in Bareilly, 46 m Fyzabad, 48} in Shab- 
India, and * 38 commonly im Madrasd and jehanpur, 61 i Goshangunzge The maand 
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varies throngbout all India trom the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82 2/7 lbs, to the Factory 
maund of 74 Ibs 10 oz 11 drs, the Bombay 
maund of 28lbs, which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund which 
aome authorities estimate at 25lbs ard others 
at 24lbs and so on 


Committees of Inquiry —These are merely 
tvj ical instances which are multiplied indefi 
nitely There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in evcry part of India 
The Josscs to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes ale heivyy Municipal and commerciil 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme | 
of reiorm ‘lhe Supreme and Provincial Gov 
eroments hive maic vanous attempts dumng 
40 years past to solve the proble n of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century The Indian railways 
and GovcernMent departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains) seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and 1t was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “lead which 
would gradually be followed by trade through 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
Leen realised 


The Government of India considered the 
Whole question in consultation with the pro 
vincial Governments in 1890 1894 and various 
Bpecial steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India The Gov 
ernment of Bombay appomted a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency Their final report has 
not been published, but they *presented in 
1912 an ad anterm report which has been 
issued for public discussion In brief it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measurs affecting the whole 
of India Lhe Committee state] that over the 
greater part of thc Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
Tapia welcome by the people Ihey thought 
that Jegi lation compu'sorily appled over 
large arcas subject to many diverse cor di 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so succe*s 
ully asa lead” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience Ihe want 
of coherence savoir faire or the mcans of co 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion ‘The Committee vpoirtca 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead 1s apparent in the Last 
Khandesh District of the Presidency where 
the District Officer Mr Simcoxy gradually 
during the course of three years induced the 
people to adopt throughout vhe distmet un) 
form weights and measures the unit of weigbt 
in this case bemg a tolx of 180 grains = sut 
the committee abstained trom recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency pre 
ferring that a new system start.d in any area 
should be as nearly as possible simuar to the 
best system already prevailing there 


Committee of 1913 —The whole problep 
was again brought under sneeial consideration 
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when the followmg committee was appointed 
to mquire into the entire subject anew — 


Mr C A Suitberrard (President) 
Mr A Y¥ @ Campbell 
Mr Rustomj: Fardoon)! 


This Committee reported in August 1915 
n favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
wdopted in India based on the 180 grain tola 
[he report says —Ot v1 such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known 13 thit Anown as the Bengal or Indiwn 
hailway weights The introduction of this 
ysttm involves & more or less considerable 
change of sy temin parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorvkhpur Barally and neighbourmeg 
ar 44) practically the whole of Midras parts 
of the Punjab (.ural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts) of Bombay (South 
Bombay Bombvty city wd Guyarat) and the 
North West Tronticr Province Burm’ has 
at present asepsrate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 





retain The systems recommendcd are — 
Tor INDIA 
8 kha hhas , = 1 chawal 
8 chawals = 1 ratti 
8 rattis — 1 masha 
12 ma hes or 4 tanks =— 1 tola 
5 tolis — 1 chatak 
16 chatiks == 1 seer 
40 scers = 1 mand 
ror BURMA 
2 small ywes = 1 large ywe 
4 large ywes = 1 pe 
2 pes = 1 mu 
5 pes or 24 mus = 1 mat 
1 mat —- 1 ngamu 
2 ngamug = 1 tikal 
100 tikals = ] peiktha or 
visa 


The tolais the tola of 180 grains, equal ta 
the rupee wight Ihe viss has iecently been 
fixed at 3 601bs or 140 tolas 


Government Action —The Govcrnmcaot of 
India at first approved thu principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in Januiry 1922 In these they agin, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of Ind11 Act and 
the devolution rules Icft 1t entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
ad visable to stand3rdise dry and liquid measures 
of csprcity within their provinces Similirly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all 
India stwndards of length or areca 


As regards weights they decided in 
fivour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading Weights , near the commence- 
ment of this article this having been recom- 
mcndud by a majority of the Weights snd 
Measures Committee and having reccived 
the Unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments At the same time tley provi lopally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that if subse- 
quently opinion develo] 3 strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to under 
take such legislation, but at present they con 
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The History of India in Outline: 


of Indla can be proportionate. on the Upper Indus In the spring of 326 he 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the crossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
fame defect. Even a wholesale acceptance a8 mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore against Porus who ruled the fertile countr 

will not make good, though it makes pic- between the rivers Hydaspea (Jhelam) an 

turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early Akesines (Chenab). The Macedonian carried 
history of India and, though the labours of all before bim, defeating Porus at the battle of 
modern g phers and archeologists have beep the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
mazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that’ Ravi But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable weary troops mutinied, and Alexender was 
extent Approximate accuracy in chronology forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that where a fleet to sail down the rivers to th sea 
the student can Ivok for up to the time of was nearly ready The wonderful story of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into Alexanders march through Mekran and Persia 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchus 
alluring and inysterious fields for speculation up the Persian Gulf 1s the climax to the narrative 


There are, for example, to this day castes that of the invasion but is not part of the history 


believe they sprang orginally from the loins of|of India Alexander had 


a being who 
on the shores of a nghiy improbable sea ’’, and 


stayed nineteen 


nded * from an impossible boat | months m India and icftt behind him officerr 


to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 


the great epic poems contain plentiful state-| he had conquered but his death at Babylon, 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with! in 323, destroyed the fruits cf what has to be 


modern notions of history as @ science. But, 


from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers 


The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu Recent excavations by the 
Archeological Department in the Indus Valley 


at Harappa in the Punjab but more particularly | 


at Mohenjc Daro in Sind, carry us back even 
further They have uncovered sites of cities 
bearing the marks and contaimung the relics of a. 
high civilisation stated by the Department to be | 
Sumcrian The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excitid the 
preaves interest in scientific circles throughout 
he world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centurics and takes 600 BC or 
thereabouts as his starting point At that time 
much of the country was covered with forest, but 
the Aryan raccs who had entercd India from the 
north, had established in parts a form of civiliza 
tion far superior to that of the abonginal savages 
and to this day there survive citics, like Benarcs 
founded by those imvaders In hke manner 
the Dravidian jovaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part ofthe Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and ata much later period, were themsclves 
subdued by the Aryans Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges It was in, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Bimbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha The King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (521 to 485 BC) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
Sibie until the invasion of Alexander in 326 B C 
Alexander the Great 
hat great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kuen 
Ip the r .fous year ond had captured Aornos, 


regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized 


The leader of the revolt against Alexander's 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illcgitimate member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
hat he is said to have been able to place 


t 
{600,000 troops im the field agaimst Seleucus, 


to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander This was too formidable an oppo 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 BC) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
I ankipore f Chandragupta s court and ad- 
niinistration a very full account 1s preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus His memorable 
reign ended in 207 BC when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his tar 

was succeeded by Asoka (269—231 BC) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
inscriptions ‘This king, in an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions the kings 
dom of Kalmga (the Northern Circars) and then 
becoming a ‘onvert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
foree of arms The consequences of the con: 
version of Asoka were amazing He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his “ children ”’, 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that “‘ Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world—the 
greatest, probably, it measured by the number 
of adherents This is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered, this it is which makes his reign 
an epoet not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world” The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that the 
excavations now beirg carried on in the ruius 
of his palace may throw yet more light on hs 
character and times. On bis death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during his 
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relgn there bad been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India, where the inde- 
pene kingdoms of Bactria and Parthia bad 
een formed, and subsequent to it there were 
fraqguent Greek raids into India. The Greeks 
in Bactria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the firat cen- 
tury A.D, also ousted the Indo-Parthian kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. 

The first of these Yueh-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises I1 (A.D 85—125), 
who had been defeated In a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power eastward as far as Benares. His 30n 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
& name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capita). Under him the 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yueh-chi 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 
*‘ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early In the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a loca) 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A D. 326, wasa king of 
the greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addl- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was e¢ually distin- 
guished and 1s commemorated in an tnscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asta—and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The followmg century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 


marked only by the rise and fall of pouty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A 606, ca- 
pable of consolidatng an Empire. This was 


the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda. 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet ‘‘ felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial” Of his times a graphic 
Pieture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese “‘ Master of the Law,’? Himen ‘slang 
by name, Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern Indla; on his 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
tasted for a century and a half. 
The Andhras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime in Southern India the 

Andhbras had attained to great prosperity and 


and Rajputs, 55 


carried on a considerable trade with Greece; 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the Kast. 
Their domination ended in the fifth centu 

AD. and a number of new dynasties, of whi 

the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centufies re 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
involved, and In many cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly is impossible, 
Few names of note stand out from the record 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account 18 given below, 
In fact the history of medisval India is singu- 
larly devoid of unity Northern India was In 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from it: 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which tin 
some cases they have not even yet been dig 
turbed, and the abongines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves g0 success 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly cone 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab 
It is not therefore so much for the poltica) as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event—if a slow process may be call- 
ed an event—of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four fold division of Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, Vawyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations But this social change was ony 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. Thegreat 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas. Their origin is ob*cure but they appeared in 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clang 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which exercised an influence on In 

wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanauj—in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
which still retained some of the power to which 
it had reached in the days of Harsha, and of 
pias the renown extended to China and 

rablia. 


With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
political history of India centres round the 
Rajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Rathors (cire 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
most famous in India. Later in the same 
2ntury the Chauhans were united; and by 
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1163 one of them could boast that he had con- were of comparative unimportance, though 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the some great men apptared among them In 
Himalayas, meluding Delhi already a fortress Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
a hundred years old The son of this con of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
ueror was Prithwi Raj, the champion of the and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
ndus agamst the Mahomedans With his his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
death mn battle (1192) ends the golden age of greater ruler—-acquiring fame at sea as well 
the new civilization that had been evolved out as on land In the South various kings of the 
of chaos, and of the greatness of that age Bahmani dynasty made names for themselves 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples espulallv in the long wars thev waged on the 
and forts of the Rajput states and in the twa new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
t philosophical systems of Sankaracharya its capital at Vijayanagar Of importance 
ninth century) and Ramanuja (twclfth cen- also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
tury) The tnumph of Hinduism had been the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahis It was 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at nigar dynasty, and built the grvat moeque for 
the time of the hata are cay poly ra which Buyapur 1s famous 
red there before the new fal 
apectly Gears The Mughal Empire 


Mahomedan India As one draws near to modern times it be 

The wave of Mahomedan invad rs that comes impossible to present anything like a 
eventually swept over the country first touched coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
India, in sind, lesa than a hundred years after of India as a whole Detached threads im the 
the dcath of the Prophct in 632 But the story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
tirat real contact was in the tenth century lowed to their cnding, and although the sixteenth 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found century saw the fir t Luropean settlements in 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and India, it will be convenient here to continue 
Kandahar <A. desecndant of his Mahmud , the na'rative of Mahomedan India almost to 
(967-103)) made repeated raids into the healt ‘the end of the Mughal Empire How Babar 
of India, capturing piaces so far apart asi Zuned Delhi has already been told Hos son 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath in' Humayun, greatly extended his kmgdom, but 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only , was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
a part of the Punjab Lnduring Mahomedan | into ex le by Sher Khin, an Afghan of great 
rule was not cstablished until the end of the capabilities whose short reign ended im 1545, 
twelfth century, by which time, from the htik Ihe Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
territory of Ghor there had arisen onc Mahomed lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch snatch d Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal | strong enough 1o win back part of his old king 
Prithwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Dilht and dom When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once son Akbar, was only 13 5cars old and was con 
defeated, one of the armisof this ruler, but fronted by nfany rivals’) Nor was Akbar well 
was himself defeated im the following year served, but his career of conquest was almost 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahorc uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had becn North of the Ne.budda had bowed to hs 
governed by satraps, was split up into what authority, and he subsequcntly entered the 
were practically independent sovereignties | Deccan and captured Ahmednagar ‘This 
Of these satraps, Qutb ud dio, the slave ruler; great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, | religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he' died in 1600, leaving behind him a record that 
built near the modern Delhi Betwecn his has been surpassed oy few Hisson Jehangur, 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in who marricd the Persian lady Nur Jatan, 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admuring 
erned and fought and built beautiful buud- posterity some notable buildings—the tomb af 
ings, stand out with distwction. One of these his father at Sikandra, part of the palace of 
was Ala-ud din (1296-1415), whore many ex Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore 
editions to the south much weakened the His son, Shahjahan, was for manv years occu- 
indu Kings, and who proved himself to be a pied with wars m the Deccan, but found time 
eapable administrator Another was Wiroz to make his court of incredible magutficence 
Shah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- and to build thc most famous and beautiful of 
tration was in many rvuspects admirable, but all tombs, the Tay Mahal as well as the fort, 
which ended, on his abdication, in confusion. palace and Juma Masjid at Deihi ‘Th 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398 quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
1418), the kingdom of Dclbi went to pieces and Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658, 
India was for s*ven months at the mercy of the This Lmptrors rule was one of constant 
conqueror Taimur It was the end of intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 

the fifteenth century before the kmgdom, under most important of his wars being a twenty five 
Sikandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, years’ struggle against the Marathas of the 
Ibrahim, stili farther extended the kingdom Deccan who, under the leadership of Sivaji, 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by became a very powerful faction in Indian 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, politics His bigoted attitude towards 
in 1526, and there was then established in Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
India the Mughal dynasty. anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled in the south, bat he was unable to hold his 
in capital other than Delhi up to this date many conquests, and on bis death (1707) the 
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kmptre, for which b.s three sons were fighting sea fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612 The 


could not be held together 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all bcfore 
him On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old imtrigues recom 
menced and the Matathas began to make the 
most of the opportunity offercd to them by 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni 
versal discord throughvut what had becn the 
Mughal Empire There ts httle to add to the 
history of Mahomedan India Lmpcrors continu- 
ed to reign In name at Delhiup to the midale of 
the 19th century, but their tcrritory and power 
hiilong since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British 


European Settlements 


Internal disorder first factory, at 


{(1640) and Hughli (1651) 


Surat, was for many yeara 
the most important English foothold in the 
Kast Its establishment was followed by 
others, intluding Fort St. George, Madras, 
In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
a? a land mark it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since in 
return the King of Ergland undertook to pro- 
tect the Portugucse in India against their 
focs—the Marathas and the Dutch Cromwell 
by his treaty of loa4, had already obtained 
trom the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
Lngland s right to trade in the Last, and 
that mght was now threatened, not by the 
Portugucse, but by Sivayi and by the general 
disorder prevalent in India’ Accordingly, in 


The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in/ 1686 the Company turncd its attention to 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of thc | acquiring terntorial power, and announced 
Portugucse to the formation of a great Empire ,!ts intention to establish such a policy of civil 


In the Kast That idca was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viccroys in 
India—Almeida and Albuquerque—laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a grat 
trade monopoly Goa, takin in 1519, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and rem1ins 
to this day io the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther Cant 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with wl ich the 
Portuguese tndcavoured to propazate their 
religion and to the care thy took to de*end 
their scttloments Thcre wer great soldicrs 
and great missionaris among them—aAl- 
buquerque, da Cunha da Castro in the formcr 
class, St Francis Xavicr in the latter But 
the glory of Empire loscs somgthing of its 
lustre whcn it has to be paid for, and the con 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal 
necessitated by the attacks madv cn their 
possessions in India 1nd Malaya, was found 
almost intolerabl. ihe junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1080 to 1640 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Lm 
pire and when Poitugal became independent 
again, if was unequal to the task of competing 
in the East with the Dutch and English The 
Dutch had little difficulty m wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 


with England forced them to relax their hold! Was in 


upon the coast of India and during the rench 


wars between 1790 and 1811 England took all} 


Holland s Lastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but fcw traces of their civi 
ligation and of the once powerful Last India 
Company of the Nctherlands 


The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tricd to find the 
North-West passage and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century 
The first Englishman to land in India 1s said 
to have been one Lhomas Stephens (1079) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
veally dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factorics in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
Position bad ben overcome, notably in the 


and military power, and create and secure 
‘such a large revenue as may be the foun 
dation of a large, well grounded, sure English 
domimuion in India for all time to come. Nat 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand cnuld be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzcb The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not bs 
laid by Job Charnock until after a humiliat- 
ing pcace had becn concluded with that 
Emp ror and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found itself in England, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better The union of the oid Rast Indiw 
Company with the new one which had been 
formcd in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some cars pe.ccful dcvelopment fo.lowed, 
though Bombay was always exposcd by sca to 
attachs from the piratus, who had many 
strongholds within casy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas, 
the lattur dangcr was felt also in Calcutta 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be fcared More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out fiom 
Englind, end rcbellions like that Icd by 
Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlLmcnts ‘The public health was 
bad and the ratc of mortality was at times 
appalling io cope with such conditions 
strong men wore needed, and the Company 
this respect peculiarly fortunate, the 
long list of its scrvants, from Oxenden and 
Aungicr to Hastings and Raffles, contains 
Many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and farsighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire builders the world has known 


Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course But the schemes of the 
Lmptror Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of tne development of British rule. 


The French Wars. 
When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the Trench hid acquired a 
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strong position in Southern India, which had at Murshidabad, and the price of this honour 
become independent of Delhi and was divided was put at 22,340,000 in addition to the grant 
Into three large States—Hyderabad, Tanjore, to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
and Mysore—and a number of petty states. now known as the District of the twenty tour 
under jocal chieftains In the affairs of these! Parganas In the year after Plassey, Clive 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher- was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
We had intervened with success, and when that capacity sent troops against the French 

dras was captured by a French squadron, in Madras and in person led a force agaist 
ander La Bourdonnais (1746) Duplex wished the Oudh army that was threatening Wi 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot—a Jafar, in each case with success From 1760 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in the Car- to 1765 Clive was in England During his 
natic The French, however, kept Madras absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in bis 
as well as the British attempts te recapture it place his ruler moved his capital to 
The treaty of Aix la-Chapelle restored Madras Monghyr, organized an army, and _ began to 
to the English The fighting had shown the mtrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh He 
Indian powers the value of European troops | soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
and this was again shown in the next French! an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring and the first shota tired by his followers were 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence the signal for a general rising m Bengal 
of Arcot This war arose from Dupleix sup- About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
porting candidatis for the disputed succes were massacred, but his trained regiments 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the were defeated at Gheria and Oodeynullah, and 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
nees One of Dupleixs officers, the Marquis of Oudh But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
de Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into mutiny in his own camp by blowmg 24 mng 
his pay the army which had established his leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
power, and in return the Northern Circars, Munro defeated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 


French This territory, however, was cap 

tured by the English in the seven ycars’ war. 
(1756 63) Duplex had by then bcen re 

called to France 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St David and invested Madras But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote, 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India 

Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before setthng down 
to its prosent existenca as a French colony in 
miniature. 


Battle of Plassey 


While the English were fighting the tmrd 
French war in the South they became involved 
in grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj ud 
Daula had accedcd to power The hoad- 
uarters of the English at Calcutta were 


threatencd by that ruler who demandcd they | 


should surrendcr a refugee and should cease 
building ffortifications hey refused and 
he marched against them with a large army 
Some of the Enghsh took to their ships and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as the 
“Black Hole” From this small and stifling 
room 28 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day Clive who was at Madras 
Immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war with the Freneh had been 
proclaimed, procecded to take Chanderna 
gore. ‘lhe Nawab Sira) ud Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Chive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
50,000. The result was the historic battle of 
Plaesey (June 23) in which Chive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawah, Mir Jafar was put on the throne 


Lally, who had been sent | 


in the battle of Buxar In 1760 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor 
Two landmarks stand outin his policy Firs, 
re sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territonal power, under the fiction 
ofa grant from the Mughal Emperor Se- 
cond, he desired to punfy the Company's 
gervice, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources In neither respect were his plans 
carricd out by his immediate successors But 
our efforts towards a sound admunistration 
date from thf second Governorship of Clive, 
as our military supremacy dates from his vie- 
tory at Plasscy ’ Before Clive left India 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while the criminal Jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab The performance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company s 
service, was hotly opposed but carmed out 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
‘* great and meritorious services to his country ” 


Warren Hastings. 


The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Duircctors 
which were to give tnem the entire care 
and administration of the revenues Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, 1n spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of rcvenue collection, greatly im 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sem- 
blance ofa police force. Brom 1772 to 1774 he 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 


Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 


he was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 


of Lords which ended 1n a verdict of not guilty | 


on all the charges But there is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous, 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that tn- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohillas, who were intrigung with the 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place ite own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South— 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what 1s known as the first Mysore 
war, & disastrous campaign against Hyder All 
and the Nizam—he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in confitct with thore two poten- 
tates The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious,ebut swift in 
action when required, He was succeeded, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93) who buut on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta In the Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and “ merchants” of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal (See article 
on Land Revenue). 
waged during his tenure of ofice which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
In 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India 


Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 


The French in general, and ‘‘the Corsican ’’ 
In particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few yeare hefore Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in Indis, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
in Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confed . He etarted by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Oudhb the cession of 


A third Mysore war was | 
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large tracts of territory in lieu of payment: 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the Bnitish side, and, 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall ol 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Camatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to Bnitish rule. The 
five Maratha powers—the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur— 
had stul to be brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after bemg defeated by 
Holkar, fled to Buitish territory and signed 
the Treaty of Basscin which led to the 
third Maratha war (180204) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
@ betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Welksley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
| all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and Laswart Later operations, such as Colo- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India 
were less fortunate The great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Welleslcy proved 
80 expensive that the Court of Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price. He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India) 
and Sir George Barlow carned on the govern 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler, Lord Minto He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, tnasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Ranjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that ruler 
| the loyal ally of the British for life. 


The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Mcira, 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war op the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day, 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same ycar he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless cone 
duct of the Pindaris, gang? of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chicf patrons were the rulcrs of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the domunions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a4 new treaty, an 
compelled Holkar tu give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, In 1828, all the Native States ont- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per 
mapently secured from the Persian Guif to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years’ rule (1828-28 
lare memorable for the first Burmese war an 
the capture of Bharatpur. The former opera 
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tion was undertake owing to the insolent de 
mauds and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in tre Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan and the 
coast of Martaban and thcir claims to the lower 
provinces ‘The capture of Ihoratpur by 
Lord Combermere (1826) wipe 1 out the repulse 
which Gencra] Lake had received there twenty 
years earlicr A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the Buitist intc1 vention 


Social Reform 


A former Governor of Madras Lord William 
Bentinck, was the nest Governor Genera) 
His epitaph by Macaulay says ‘ He abo 
lined cruel rites, he cffaced humiliating 
distinctions , he gave lMberty to the expression 
of public opinion, ns constant study waa to 
elevate the intellectual and moral charactcr 
of the nations committed to his charge ’ 


Some of his financial reforms forced on him 
from. }ngland, and his widening ot the gitcs 
by which educated Indians could entcr the 
service ot the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were cclipscd by the acts he 
took for the vbolition of Safi or widow buro 
ing, and the suppression—with the help of 
Captain Sleemau—of tre professional her 
ditary assissins hnown as Zhajys In 1832 he 
anncxcd Cachar, and, two years liter, Coorg 
Ihe incompetence of the rulir of Mysore forced 
hini to tihe that State also under British ad 
ministration—wherc it remaimed until 1881 
His rule w1g marhcd in other ways by the des 
patch of the firs‘ st: umchip tl at made the | 13 
sage from Bombay to Suc7 and by ine settle 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
favour of the advor ites of instruc tion in Lyighish 
and the verniulars Lord Williim Bentinck 
lett India (1825) with his progrimme of reforms 
unfinishhd The new Charter Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and cmphasi7ed their position 43 
tulers ofan Indian Lmpire in trust for the 
Crown By it the whole administration, as well 
as the lcgislation ot the count1y, was placed 
in the hands of the Governor Gcncral m 
Council, and authority was given to crate a 
Presidency of Agra Before his retirement Ben 
tanck assumed the statutory titl. of Governor 
General of Indii (1834) thus marking the pro 
gresa of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became thc first Governor General ot lL ort 
William Sir Charles MWetealfe, being senior 
membtr of Counal suee cded Lord Willan 
Bentiock and durinz tus short tenurm of office 
carried into execution his pr dccussor § mcagurcs 
for giving entire liburty to the prc os 


Afghan Wars 


With the appomtment of Lord Auchland as 
Governor General (1836 42) there bezin 3 new 
era of war and conyuest LDetore leaving 
London he announced thit he looked with ex 
ultation to the prospect of ‘ promoting educa 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless 
ings of cood Govcrnment and happmess to 
moillions in India ,"’ but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fital expedi 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India The first Afghan war was under 
taken partly to counter the Russian advanc= 


| 


The History of India. 


In Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja in place ot Dost Mahomed The latter 
object was easily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
Occupation of the bBnmtish In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
tnd Sir Wilham Macnaghten suffered the same 
rate in an interview With the son of Dost Ma- 
homed ‘The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen Liphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he led his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers bach towaids 
India in the depth of winter Between Kabul 
and Jallalvbad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr Biydon wag the only survivor who reached 
the latter city Lord Kilenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was pirsuaded to send an 
army of retribution to ielicve Jallalabad 

One force under Gen Pollock reheved Jallala 

bad 3nd marched on habul, while Gen Nott 

advancing from Kanithar captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842) ‘lhe 
bizaar at Kabul wis blown up the pri 

soners rescued, and th army returned to India 
lkkaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne Jhe drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation trom Lord 
liicnborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
takcn from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazm 


Sikh Wars 


Lord Lilcnboroughs other wars—the con- 
{Uest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbrcakh mm Gwalor—were 
tollowcd by hie recall, and the appomtment 
of sir Henry (18t Lord) Hardinge to be Gover 
nor General Asollir Gov rnor General was 
uot unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
of strength wes rmminent } ctween the British 
wid the remaining Hindu 3 ower in India, the 
“ikhs Ranjit Singh, the tounder of the Sikh 
lungdom, had died in 1839 loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
yeirs carlicr He left no son cayzable of ruling, 
ind the &halsa, or central council of the Sikh 
umy, was burning to mesure its strength 
with the British sepoys ‘Lhe intrigucs of two 
men, Lal Smgh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and imvading British territory pir Hugh 
Gough the Commander in Chief, and the Gov 
crnor Genera] hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
touzht—at Viudki, Ferozeshah Aliwal and 
Sobrion The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutley and Lahore surrendered to the British 
but the province was not annexed By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Rajah, Major Henry Lawrence 
Wis appointed Resident to ssipf the sikh 
Council ot Rrency, w Lahore, the Jullun- 
dur Dcab wis added to British territory , tr« 
Sikh army was limited and a British force 
ws sent te girrson the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajvh Lord Hardinge returned to 
England (1818) and was succecded by Lord 
Dalhousie, the gr atest of Indian proconsuls 


Dalhousie had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on the Sikh position af Chillan- 
wala the British lost 2400 officer®8 and men 


The Sepoy Mutiny, 


beaides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
meats but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing Sr Charles Napier as 
Commander in Chief, Lord Gough had_ re 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army 
As 8 consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849) its pacifica- 
tion bemg so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrcinees that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eicht years later {tf remamed not only quict but 
loyal In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em 

bark on war, this time in Burma owing tothe 
ii treatment of British merchants in Rangoon 

‘Lhe lower valley of the Irawad¢y was occupkd 
from Rangoon to Prome and anne xd undcr the 
pame of Pegu to those provinees that hid 
bee n acquired in the first Burmese wir Bri 

tish territorics were enlarged in many other 
directions during Iord Dalhousies tenure of 
ofhce His doctrme of lapse’ by whih 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continucd nisrule on the failure 
ot a dynasty made this change possible cvume 
Into practice in the cases of Satara, Jhansi and 
Nagpur (which last named State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers dud with 

out leaving male heirs Oudh was annexcd 
on account of its morule Dalhousk Icft 
many other marks on India He reformd 
the administration from top to bottom found 

ed the Public Works Dcpartment initiatcd 
the railways telegraphs and postal system and 
completed the great Ganges canal He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
*harge of the Governor General and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Governmcnt of In lia 

Finally, m education he laid down the Jines 
of a department of fublic instruction and 
initzated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors It was his mis 

fortune that the mutmy which s0 = swiftly 
followed his resignation was by many critics 
in England attrbuted to his pasion for 
change 


The Sepoy Mutiny 

Dalhousie was succceded by Lord Canning 
In 1806, and in the followimg year the ecpoys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and al) the 
Villey of the Ganges from Dclm to Patna rose 
in rebellion ‘Lhe causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, but are probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro 
gress of English civili atou, in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselvcs under Bn 
tish leadership, and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greatcr share in thc 
government of the country Added to this 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi Baha 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffcction 
Finally there was the story—not devoid of 
truth—that the cartridges for the new Enficld 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
Unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in sprite of Lord 
Dalhousie’s warnings, below the number he 
considered essential fer safety On May 10 
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the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
Luropean garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into I ower 
bengal Rusings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Jawrence and his subordinates 
| who armed the Sikhs and with their help re- 
| duced the Sepoys, and Tawrence was subse- 
guintiy abl to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
iim the sxge of Delhi The native armies 
of Madms and Bombay remaimcd for the most 
pirt true to thur colours In Central India 
the contingents of some of the great chiets 
jomed the reb ts but Hyderabad was kept 
ae by the influcnoce of its minister Sir Salar 
ung 
Ihe interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though tn other places 
mis acresand fight ng occurmd ‘The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Su Henry Barnard 
occup! d the Ridge outside the town Barnard 
dicd of cholera carly in July and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through 11]ness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson 
In August Nicholson arrived with a remforce- 
mcnt from the Punjab Inesthe meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi was constantly addcd to 
by the arrival of n w bodics of wutineers 
attacks were frequent and the losscs heavy 
cholcra and sunstroke carriud off many victime 
en the Ridge and whcn the final assault was 
made in Scpt¢tmber the Dclhi army could only 
parade 4720infantry, of whom 1960 were 
Luropeans The arrival of siege guns made 
wt possuble to advance the batteries on Septem 
ber 8 and by the 13th a breach was made 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the wsault, a fourth being hcld im reserve, 
Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkeld Col Ce mpbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls 
By mghtfall the British with a loss of nearly 
1206 killed and wounded, had onty secured a 
foothold mn the city 81x days’ strect fighting 
followed and Delhi was won , but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
party Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudsop 


Massacre at Cawnpore 


At Cawnpcre the sepovs mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa a willing leader in spite of his former 
professions of losalty Jhere a uropean 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non combitants, and hild out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only op the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allalabad JIhcy were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of thcir wives and children anc 
the women bcing mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief In Lucknow a 
mall garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardships 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
tam, wag itself invested, and the garrison was 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell! financial difficulties and the saddling of Indiat 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell with which India had no direct concern: but 
finally reduced, and in Central India, where , operations in Bhutan were all the dram made 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign'on the army in India while the re-organising 
against the disinberited Rani of Jhansi—who process was being carried on. Two severe 
died at the head of her troops—and Tantia Topi, famimmes—in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9)}—occurred, while 

Transfer to the Crown. Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and ho laid 

down the principle for the first time in Indiap 

With the end of the mutiny there began a history, that the officers of the Government 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- would be held personally responsible for taking 
set by the Act for the Better Government of | ¢very possible mcans to avert death by starva- 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- | tion. He also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachcy. Two 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and | commercial crises of the time have to be noted. 
in the name of, the Sovercign through a Secre- One seriously threatened the tea industry in 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen Bengal. ‘lhe other was the consequence of 
mombers. At the same time the Governor- the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The| on that took place in Bombay during the 
European troops of the Company, numbering , Vears of prosperity for the Indian cotton _In- 
about 24,000 officers and men were—greatly | dustry caused by the American Civil War. 
resenting the transfer—amalgamated with the Ihe “Share Mania,” however, did no perma- 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 0D tha other hand, largely responsible for the 
announced In Durbar at Allahabad that Queen Series of splendid building: begun in that city 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, during the Governorsmp of Sir Bartle Frere. 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious | Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 
toleration. A principle already enunciated ' passed through every grade of the service, from 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 0 Assietant Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen’e Agricultural Department and introduced the 
service for which they might be qualificd.| 8ystem of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
The alm of the Government was to be the bene-| the 1mpulse to local self-government. He also 
fit of all her subjects in India—‘“‘In their pros- laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
perity will be our strength, in their content- duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our lish the inter-provincial customs lines. Un- 
best reward.” Peace was proclaimed In July happily his vast schemes for the development 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning of the country by extcnding communications 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to of every king were not carned out to the full 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure by him, for he was murdered ir the convicv 
them that the “ policy of lapse’ was at an end. settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872 
A number of other important reforms marked | Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to exer: 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the finance. A severe famine which threatened 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils , Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official | off by the organization of State relief and the 
members, European and Indian, for legislative | tmportation of rice from Burma. The follow- 
purposes only. By another Act of the same | ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
vear, High Courts of Judicature were consti 'Gaikwar of Baroda for mis-government, and 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of, for the tour through India of the Prince of 
India Mr. James Wilson was sent from “ngland | Walea (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
bim are due the customs system, income tax. Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
license duty, and State paper currency. The those with whom he had come in touch, and 
carea of office had broken down the Viceroy’s had established a kind of personal link between 
health. His succes‘or, Lord Elgin, lived only India and the Crown. The Prince of Wales’ 
& few months after his arrival in India, and tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
was succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) loyalty to the British Raj, and further en- 
Lawrence, the “saviour of the Punjab” couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 

held on January 1st, 1877, on the famous Ridge 

Sir John Lawrence. at Delhi, Queen Victorla was pecaistned, Em: 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence | Press of India The Viceroy 0 me, 
was that of reorganising the Indian military | Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal idan 8 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. | Situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- years of drought produced, tn 1877-78, the 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion Worst famme India had known. The most 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and Strentous exertions were made to mitigate its 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the , effects, and eight crores of rupecs were spent 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three: the | in importing grain; but the loss of life was es- 
was to be almost wholly European. timated at 6} millions, At this time also 

The re-organisation was carried out in spite of Afghan affairs ance more became prominent, 


Second Afghan War. 


Second Afghan War. 


The Amir, Sher Ali, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes—the Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan—and gained all the :mportant van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan Sher Ali 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, who had Leen 
sent as English envoy to Kabul Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia A mising of 
the tribes followed, .r spite of Sir D Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Khey] and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar A_ pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar 
He was routed in turnby Sir F Roberts who 
made a brilhant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har, After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
4mir of Afghanistan until his death mn 1901 


In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government Lord Ripon’s 
administration 18 memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
governm-nt which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
& feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884 Other reforms were the re-establish 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri 
culture, the appointment of an Lducation Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
Instruction on a broader basis, and the aboll- 
tion by the Finanee Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties Lord Dufferm, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amur of Afghanistan. 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 

urmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled to 
Ratnagiri, where he died on 16th December 1916, 
His dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
toBritish India on the 1st of January, 1886. 


The Russian Menace. 


Of greater importance at the time were the 
Measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, 


because of a collision which occurred be- 


were hurried on | 
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tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh, 
duriag the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more; it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
&n Unanimous offer of troopg and money in case 
of need That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
oem of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nvsed, Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defuces of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der in Chief in India Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy pele by the Indian Govern: 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 


On the North-E.stern Crontier there occurred 
1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
n against the Raja that necessitated an 
roquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton the Chief 
Commussioner of Assam Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a ronference and 
the escort ignomuniously retreated This dis 
trace to British arms led to severa} attacks on 
rontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated Manipur was occupied by Bnitish 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent Lord 
Lansdowne’s term of office was distinguished 
by several other events such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1892), which increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non 
Officials in them legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus’ and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free cotn- 
age of silver (1893) 


Frontier Campaigns. 


Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs 2} crorcs, due to the fall in ex- 
change (In 1895 the rupce fell as low as 
1s ld) ‘lo meet this the old fivo per cent im- 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece goods, but not to yarn The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred aoe the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral—which had 
come under British influence two years pre 
viously when Sir H. M Durand had demarca. 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan—was besieged and had to be res 
cued by an expeditionary force Two years 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khyber Pass Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 oticers 
and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was tnsreased by the serious and widespread 
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famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance In 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to noting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings, 


Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 


With famine and plague Lord Curzon also: 
who sdeceeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end; but plague incrcased and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returncd at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a fuw can be men- 
tioned here some indced claim that his great- 
est work im India was not to be found 1n any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unccasing encrgy and pcrsonal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West | ron- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
daty were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated In British tcrritory behind them as 
@ support. An attcmpt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward The fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quarter ofa million upon 
repressive mcacures and only found it necessary 
to institute one blochade (against the Mahsud 
Waziris) is the justification of this policy of 
compromise betwen the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thonght In 1901 the trans- 
. Indus districts of the Punjab were scparatcd 
from that Province, and tozther with the po- 
litlcal charges of the Malikand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, ‘ochi, and Wana were formed mto 
the new North-W:st Frontiwr Province, under 
a Chief Commissioncr dircctlv responsible to 
the Government of India 
witnessed the dcath of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amit of Afghanistan, and the extablishme nt 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ullah. Jn 1904 the attitude of the Dalwi Lami 
of Tibct being pro-Russian and anti British, 
it became necessiry to send an capcdition to 
Lhasa under Coluncl (Sir Francis) \} ounghus- 
band. The Dalai Lami abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. 


In his first year of office Lord Curzon passcd 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowlcr Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at ls 4d, 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created 
rhe educational rcforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere’ chicf 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganting 
the governing bodics of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian rcform must be 
mentioned the Punjeab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the sou from 
the clutches of moncy-lend*rs, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
vf the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chief) by the re-armament 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
oft service, In his relations with the Feuda- 

ry Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and he 
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Thit year also | 


The History of India. 


founlcd the Imperial Cadet Corps to give 4 
roliitary education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic familes. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual Icase of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhe. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chicf act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the creas 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam—a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
eriticsm In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
betwcen the Army headquarters and the Mih- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the H me 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. It wasa stormy heritage to which 
Lord “Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
hid long bcen noticed developsd in one 
directicn into open sedition. 


Outside Bengal attempts to quellthe disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful 
But scuccly anv province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
issigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
hid to be passed to meet the situation, mz — 
in Lxplosives Act, a Prevention of Seditions 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a triil before three judges of the 
Hugh Court without 4 jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures steps were taken to 
cxtend Tepfesuntative institutions In 1907 
a Hindu ond a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
1 Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viecroy 8 Council The Indian Counuils Act 
of 1909 catiicd this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion The 
executive councils of Madrasand Bombay were 


. enlarged by the addition of an Indian member. 


AS regards foreign policy, Lord Munto’s 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries In 
Asia tcnerally, and in Pefsia, Afghanistan ani 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmsnds; 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Ma-~kat and tn the 
Persian (iulf in operations designed to check the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 


Visit of the King and Queen. 


Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed to 
succeed Lord Minto in 1910. His fitst year in 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 


India after the War 


King Emperor and the Queen, whu arrived at 
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Let to one living through those fevered verrs 


Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there the issues were not always clea) Wihonk dan 
they proceeded to Nclhi where, m the most ind Hindu rsprations did not abyivs comcide 


magnificent durbar ever held in Indi, the coro 
hition wis procltimed and vitrious boons, m 


The eval mischanecs that porsuided lurkey to 


~ soctate with fhe Central Powers 


mo the 
cluding an annual grant of 50 lakhs for popular) | urop in Wu sonly t1nd Wihome lin loy ulty 


education, were announced At the same ccre- 
mony His Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi, the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Governor- 
in Council the formation of a new J.acutenint- 
Governorship for Bchar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner 


In August, 1913, the demolition of a livatory 
attached to a Mosque in Cawnpote was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of hfe Of those present atthe rict, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy hefore the case reacned the Scssions 
and His Dxcellency wa> able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromuisc that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans 


Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem: 
ber, 1914, when allot at Budge Budge among a 
number of Sthh emigrants returned from Can ida 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en 
tertained by thoss men The sequel, revealed 
in two conspiracy tris at Iahore, showed that 
the ‘* Ghadr’’ conspiracy wis widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 


India after the War 


Post wir Indw his 1 stringe ind Jiffling 
history In 1919 Jaogzlshm n troubled little 
ibout affursinthe Tast) th vweac cngross dtv 
the sctth ment of poraa and the 1 fusil) of th 
Umited Statcs either to ritity the Treaty of 
Versallcs o1 to Jom the Teiuc @of Nitions 
In 1930 however the cyes not only ot the 
British Tropn dut of the tine world wie s 4 
upon India, who Mai © undhi vib his followers 
for the s cond time attcamptcd to make th 
non co op(rition movement = ¢cflective 


Yicasyule the world Indsehad pouticypat d 
inthe wutocniwu Itwisiwiwictl 
in def nce of Fclznom undo at cude bam vu po wc 
cst nobly proclaiming the sanctity of nitional 
ispli itions thioushout the worll) = Lor the sik 
ot nition ism the stiuctur of Jwope lid] on 
Virohcn into triazments Whit then was to be 
Indivs share m th spoils of pouce ? Lhe 
Montagu Chelmsford hetorms did not sutisfy 
exticmist opmion Lhcy wore the result of in 
i.reed policy at home and im igrecd policy 
meant concessions to lcactloniry opinion 

Ihu Montagu Chelmstord Rctorms worked, 
and in some Provinces they worked well Bc 
ciuse they worked will it was never possibk 
to withhold reforms Becausc experience re 
veiled their shortcomings if was imperative 
thit greater 1 forms should be midc Jord 
Morley and Ior1d Minto cxvpressly denvd that 


Lhe hhilufatist movement assumed zreat pi opor 
tions and the consequence wis wir tor Aine 
Aminullih, who hid just ascended the thione ot 
Atzhamstan beheyed thit Indi was in opcn 
revolt He decided therefore to invade the 
country The Afghan War wis unfortumitcls 
1 plolonged Campuzn and incieiscd the sense 
of post war exhiustion m this country <A few 
ycars liter hing Amanullih visited India on an 
errand of perc His country hid entcred the 
comity of nitions andhe would tour] urope isan 
enichtcncd monuch Jn 1)28 he rcturmed to 
his county. which, howcy tr he was destined 
soon tol we | The pice of his reforms hid becn 
too ripil for lus country He wbdierted in 
4.wowl of his trothcr Inay iullah who al dicated 
himstlt a few hours Jiter it was not unfil 
Ccncrit Nadir Ahin was clectcd Ainge an the 
summer of 19.9 thit por cume to the unh upy 
‘ind but the kecnncss with which India followed 
the prowess of the revolution showed how 
clascly were the tortuncs of the two countries 
ssocimtcd = Mustipliy Jvemal Pasha s 1¢pudia 
tron of the Crliphite wis v real blow to the 
hhilifatist movement = Yeus lit r we find the 
ercat Mahome lan leita Wiulint Mohammed 


Ah not am Ulance with Mr Gindly, but openly 
hing ov fMoper undcrstinding with Gaeat 
biituin Lhe Miulini attunded the Kound 


Lible Contcrence in J ondon and took a leading 
put Jut before the Conternce cime to an 
cand th Vaulina dud m the sciyicce of his 
country 


Ihe appointment of Lord Reading to Ir 
Viorwvy om 1)2) ww oa tintmirkh in Indinn 
liutory thou hout his tenure of office there 
Wis opposition and disorder She Duke of 
Connight cime to opon th ew coundl = id 
th Se aay ts did th nm utmost to boycott the 
viadt °° Prince of Walkts cam soa year liter 
mone po litte cl vast Lut his univel in 
Tombiy was the sini) for severe rioting 


Mi Gindhis we ions of ittuck were Toycott 
ind th weirs of Ahadd er Ahaiday as 
m Indian cloth weikcnced the umportition of 
foreizn cloth Ihe lLoycott was dirceted not 
only igimst british goods ut 1, 1nst the cntirc 
Mmacthuxry of Governmcnt In 1923 Lord 
Reading s certiication doulkd the Salt Jar 
thus showing that the Icvislative Assembly had 
no real control over finance Jhe responsibil 
ties of the Assombly were few Sime the 
Govcrnment could override if5 decisions its 
decisions became irresponsiblu In the P10 
vinees however, there was Icss responsibility, 
and ¢ »nsequently the members of the J egislative 
Councils were often the alles of Government 


thuir reforms allowed Parlamcntary institutions | But 1t took time for Indian opinion to realise 
Yet the logical conclusion of thesc reforms was thit the Legislative Councils however mmpcricct, 


the Montagu Chelmsford Re port which de finitcly 
established Parliamcntary institutions and that 


report prepared the Wiy to Dominion Status down 


were the mstrumcots of ordcr ind good govcrn 
ment Some years liter the boycott brok 
Mr ( R Das, onc of Mr Gindhis chit 


‘Icn years after the wir we findthe Vucroy and lw utcnants, decided to associate with the J egisi: 


Mr Gandhi working by difterent methods for ture 


the same end, 


ostensibly to destroy the 1<torms, but 
rctually because he and many others hid grown 
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tired of a policy of mere negation 
of non co operation was further signalled by 
the clection of a great Swarayist Mr V J Patel 
to be President of the Icylative Assombly— 


an office which he held until the summer of, 


1930 


When Lord Irwin succccd 1 Tord heading 
in 1926 the prospects of peace umproved It 
was ordained by Stitute thit a Commussion 
should examine the Indian Jieforms within ton 
yeurs of the mecption of th 
Indiz Act Jn19.7) oth the Dritish Government 
umd the Government of Indi. o,1¢ 1 that the 
Commission should be appomtcd is early as 
possbl 
mnounccd that Su John Simon and othcr mcm 
bersof Parhiament should be memlecrs of 1 
ncw Statutory Commission Lhcir appomt 
ment was the occasion of v new outburst 
Neither Mr G indhi s followers nor the moderates 
would support the Commission It Was to be 
boycotted from the stirt Lhe chief complaint 
wis that all the mcmbers of the ( ommussion 
weit Juropcins Lhe Congress pirty, wnd even 
the moderites demanded in its place 1 Round 
Ivble Confercnee and the promis 
immediitc oftcr of Domimon Status The 
boycott however wis not very effective One 
by onc the Provineril Councils dcuded to co 
oper ite with the Simon Commission the Ic,asla 
tive Ass mi ly ilmost wone amon, the Jegislt 
tures stood consistintly for boycott 
blgoific int that before the Simon Commission 
had publish d its rcport the Viccroy not only 
announccd that the .o011 of Government m Tndia 
Was Dominion Status Lut mvited repre sentatn es 
of Indi to1 Round Lable ( ontcrence in J ondon 
he stood wher the modcrates and hilf the 
Conzress hid stood two years kcfow “Vein 
Whik Congress became still more cxticmist 


Gcvainment of 


if not the |for alk cd mactivity 





India after the War. 


ihe downfill dence He kept hig word, and the Lahore 


Congress of December 1929, undcr the guidance 
of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru rather than Mr 
Gandhi, votcd m favour of Indepcndence 


Lhe new stiugzle began mn eiruest in Much, 
1930 Mr Gandhi first decided to bre ikthe Salt 
laws He made an imposing march from 
Ahmcdibad to the coast, where he ceremoniously 
manufactured salt that could not be taxed 
Non o operation was in full swmz tor + 
Short time Bomlay was virtudly o Congress 
(ity Lhe were numcrous arrests and before 
the year clowd there wore to be an Indit no 
Iss thin fitty thousana people ancurcaitcd 


Accordin,ly, in the autumn at was for political off-nces 


The Govcrnmcat of Ioid Irwin wis assaikd 
on all sidtS Some condi mned it because it 
wis weik others cond mncd it because 1t Was 
r pressive Its conduct hid a curious reaction 
upon politicil opimion in Logland, which 
posscsscd the dubious idvantaze of a minonty 
Government At one time the Conservatives 
were demanding the recall of Lord Irwin 
sunilarly Provinciil Govcrnors were criticised 
In the summer few 
predi ted any success for the Round Tsble 
(onf rence Lhe Sammon (ommission published 
1 Report that was cond mned by practically 
cvery party m India 1t ws practically 4 
stilloim eport Ivints hid moved too 


Yet at as rapidly § The Round 1libk (Contcrence however 


trovcd to be the culmmating point of a world 
wide intcrcst in the Indiin politicil struggle 
Jhe Princes it first assumcd the lead They 


stood for 1 Tederal Government in which the 


Statcs vwnd British {ndi, should be partners At 


once the extremists who hid mtended to ignore 
the Contercuce showed the acenest concern The 
Conference despite all cvil prognostications, 
In January 1929 Mr Gindht innounced that represented the voice of India 


lhe delegates 


if India wis not given Domimon stitus within w rc stil] workin, in J ondon when the troubled 
a var, he would Icad the campu,notor Indeyen ycur 1980 C une to in cod 
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The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of Indiarepresents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements 
On September 24, 1599, a few ycars before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the Last and were grarted a charter of incorpo- 
ration The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprictors and a Court of Dirce- 
tors The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West “oasts of India, and 1n 
Bengal, wire administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three ‘‘ Presidencies’’ were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors In England. 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri 
torial responsibility m spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power In India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually wndependent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants*at the Prcsi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
hament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort Wilham (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bembay was fcr the first time cstablished 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbiddcn 
to wage war or make treatics without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor Gencral of? 
Bengal in Council, except in cascs of imminent 
necessity Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vestcd the 
administration of each of the thrce Presiden- 
cles in a Govcrnor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander in-Chief of the Pres- 
dency Army. The control of the Governo- 
General-in-Council was somcwhat' extended, 
as it was again bythe Chartcr Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial busincss 


and it became a politica and administrative 
body holding its territories tn trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to ba ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Matiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown ‘This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represente 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor General is the sole representa< 
tive of the Crown 1n India , he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a specia! department 
of the administration. 


Functions of Government. 


The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world, It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists It undertakes the management of landea 
estates whers the proprietor is disqualified 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and othcr remedi1l measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forcst property and 1s the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them, it has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems, if has the monopoly of the Note 
issuc, and It alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipality s, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating arugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
mcdical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character, 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian Statcs which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu 
lation ‘Lhe distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
BA Or acai regulated by the Reform Act of 
919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern: 
nent of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under 1t—almost as important 
1a their provisions as the Act itself—came into 
general operation in January 1921, The Act 


| was the outcome of an inquiry conducted In 


India in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
embodied in their Report on Indian Conati- 
tutional Reform issuedin the spring of 1918. 
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rhe recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured in India inthe winter of 1918-19, and 
which issucd their Reports in the spring of 1919. 
A third Committee was appomted dumng the 
Jatter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of adminrstration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Report while the Governmant of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parha- 
ment ‘The Jomt Select Committee in their 
turn issw-d an exhaustive Report on the Bull, 
which was passed 1n a form practically ident! 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com 
mittce and received the Royal Assent on the 
23ri December 1919 





The Divisions —British Inda for adm 
nistrative purposes 13 divided into lo pro 
Vinces each with ity separate ITocal ( overn 
mont or administration “‘“n nine of the 
provinces—the three Presidencies of Madris, 
Bombay and Bengal the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh the Punjab J thar and 
Orisst1 the Ccntral Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam—the Tocil Government consists of a 
Governor an Lxecutive Council of nc t more than 
four members, and two or more Ministers In 
1922 Burma, which wis excluded from the 
Original scheme, was brought into line with it 
An Act of Pirhament was passed, constituting 
Burma a (sovernors Province, with a 
Governor an 1 secutive Council ind Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
gery democratic iranchise, which gave the 
vote to women The remaming six pro- 
vinces are directly administered by Chief 
Commissioners, who are technicaily mere agents 
of tho Central Government of India No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of administration in these 81. minor 
provinces 


Dyarchy —In these nine provinces the exc 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its uaty to the Governor One han! 
of the organism consists of the ( overnor and 
Ins executive Council all uf whom are appointed | 
bv the King = Lhis body 1s responsible for the : 
administration of those subjects which are 

reserved Ihe other half of the executive 
orgaDism is the Governor acting with the ad . 
vice of Minister3 who are appointed by him | 
told ofice during his pleasure and must [te | 
Iecte* memicrs of the Provincial TI egishative | 
Council lo the Governor icting with Mi 
nisters is antrusted the administration of 
‘transferred subjects 


The Object—iJhe framers of the Act 
of 1919 hid a twofold object in view Their 
primary objcect was to devise a plin which 
would render posable the introduction ly 
Bucccssive stiges of a system of rsponsille 
government in Lutish India in modification 
of the previous 8) stem under which the Govern 
ments in India both central and provincial 
received their mundates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secrctary of 
State for India the Cabinct Minister res; ons) 
ble to Parhament for the administration oj} 
Indian affairs 


The Provinces —Starting from the pres 


| sums ranging from 
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mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial steps must be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the framers of the Act -f 1919 provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity No attempt 
was made io this connection to lhmit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retcams a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinces, but the rules under 


the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right sn certaim specified 
| Provincia! matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be estabhshed and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Inliun IJegislature 
In provincial "ffairs to matters 50 
specified 

Finance —The ‘“‘revenues of India”— 


or, rather, their sourees—are definitely divided 
between the Centra: and Provincial Govern- 
ments the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 
administration of their ‘* allocated ” 
revenues, they have power to sup- 
plement them by _ ru.sing loans on the 
security of these revenues, and_ their 
right, subject m certain cases to the 
Governor Generals sanction, to initiate new 
taxition measures is formally recognised 


It was found impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit This deficit 1s +o be met im_ part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa owing tothe compara- 
tive exiguousness and inelasticity of 1t° own 
revenues, having been exempted from this vontri- 
bution The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset 13 Rs 983 lakhs of which Madras 
contritut s Is 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs 
170 lakhs and the other four provinces 
Rs 15 lulhs to Rs 
64 Iakhs The annual centribution 13° In 
no cise to be subiect to increase’ ip 
ihe futuwe and uf reduction of the agrre- 
rite 1 found possille by the Government 
of India reductions arc to be made in 
fi.ed proportions from the quota of the 
stvcral provinecs 


Responsibility —The first steps towards 
respon ibility were to transform the Provincial 
YT egislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majonty 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent as a 
minimum) to represent adequately pubhic 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules have 
qiven the vote to about 56,000,000 of the 
aduit male population, and have enabled the 
Legislative Council] of any Governor's province” 
to eatend the fran.hise to women. The 
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following table shows the Strength and composition of each of the Provincial Councils :— 
Nominated and ex-officio. 
Province, Elected. [| | | Total, 
Officials. | Non-offintats 
Madras oe oe es oe ae 08 23 8 127 
Bombay .. ee ee ee oe 86 20 5 111 
Bengal oe oe oe ee se 113 20 6 139 
United Provinces .. ws wh se 100 18 5 128 
Punjab itt ee es ae es 71 18 b 3 
Bihar and Oriasa .. s “ ate 76 18 9 103 
Central Provinces .. Ne “a _ 53 10 5 68 
Assam oe rr ae a ie 39 9 5 53 
Burma... ee ee : te 78 15 8 101 





The figures for officials in this table are maxima 
in every case, and where less thin the maximum 
number of officials is nommated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-oficials must be 
increased in proportion , eg, 1f there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ez offic) on the 
United Provinces Councu, thcre must be seven 
nominated non-officials, The official members 
who have seats ez-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum ip Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa 
and two in each of the remaining provinces 
lhese Laccutive Councils contam an equal 


Class of Llectorate. 


Non-Muhammadan is ie Se 7 
Muhammdadan “% ari ve oh ee 
Kuropvan ee oe a is as 


Anglo Indian (in the technical sense of persons 


Luropean and Asiatic descent). 


Landholders ee ee ee ee ee 
University = oe ae oe ee 
Commerce and Industry .. 7“ as . 


Tota] 


nun ber of Indian and British members except 
in Bisharand Orissa where two of the three 
members are British officials 

Electorates —The electorates it each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which 1s designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
ot the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are mimor variations 
from province to province, atable showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the geveral 
position. 


| No of Members 














No of returnable by 
Llectorates of Electotrates of 
this Class. this Class. 
ee 42 46 
ve ee 34 39 
i : 3 5 
of mixed 1 2 
oe 6% ) 5 
ee ee 1 1 
a : 8 15 
ee 04 113 7 


a ee gm nti mmc yom eminent mnie i g  E A N® 


Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, 1¢, each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 


cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area The normal area for a “‘ Muhammadan ”” 
or ‘‘non-Muhammadan’’ constituency Is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
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lous, halfa district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
& group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides “ight 
separate constituencies, six ‘“ non-Muham- 
madan ” and two ‘‘ Muhammadan ”’ the latter, 
of course, being cotermimous with the former. 


Throughout the electoralrules there runs a 
general classfication of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed torepresent special inter- 
ests, such as Landholders, Universities, Plan- 
ters or Commerce being described as ‘‘ special ’ 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 


racial dustinction—Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc—being known as ‘ general” 
constituencies, 

Voters’ Qualifications—The qualifica- 


tions for electors (and con3zequently for cand- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
nf income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
18 based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but 1n al! provinces retired, 
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pensioned or paar officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, frrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or property. 


Election Results.—A Parliamentary Paper 
(Cmd. 2923), published in 1927, gives the 
following summary of election results, This return 
relates to the third General Election which took 
place in 1926, except in the case of the Council 
of State and the Burma Legislative Council the 
elections to which took place in 1925. In these two 
cases the elections were the second under the 
Act of 1919, because the Council of State has a 
life tme of five years as compared with three 
years m the case of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils, and because the 
Reforms were inaugurated in Burma two years 
later than in other provinces. 

The figures given for the number of electors 
who voted and the percentages of the number 
who voted to the number on the electoral roll 
are, in the case of plural member constituencies 
approximate only In these constituencies 
each elector has as many votes as there are 
seats to be filled and the figures are calculated 
on the assumption that each elector used all his 
votes that 1s, the figure given as the number of 
electors who voted is the result of dividing 
the number of votes polled by the number of 
seats to be filled 











Percentage 
No, of No of of Votes 
Seats Candi- {polled to No. Per- 
Class of Coustituency. No of filled dates for | of Llectors | centage 
Seats. without | contested | in contested | in 1923, 
Contest. Seats. Con- 
stituencies 
q) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 
Madras Legislative Council. 
Non-Muhammadan, urban ., 9 — 19 69 69 60.5 
” rural, 56 6 113 46 50 34 0 
Muhammadan, urban a Z — 4 50 78 59 4 
99 rural ,. ee Il 5 21 56 52 52 8 
Indian Chnstians a 5 — 13 69 35 99°3 
Luropean oe cs 1 1 1 — — 
Anglo-Indian  . ea te 1 — 3 68 30 — 
Landholders .. a“ ite 6 ru 11 94 83 73°l 
University ats re as 1 1 1 —_— 55°8 
Planters ba es > 1 1 1 — — 
European Commerce .. 3 3 3 — a5 
Indian Commerce sys oe 2 1 3 97 8 = 
Total 98 20 193 48 29 36°3 


ToTaL ELECTORATE. 1,377,466. 
Of the 173 candidates for contested seats, 15 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 


gne-eighth of the number of votes polled, 
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Percentage 
No of No of of Votes 


Seats Candi- | polled to No.| Per- 
Class of Constitue icy. No of filled dates for | of Electors centage 
beats, without | contested | 1n contested | in 1923 
Contest. Seats. Con- 
stituencies, 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 


Non-Muhammad in, urban .. <a li — 39 35 39 37°5 
“5 tural... és 3u 1 §2 42 92 30°4 
Muhammadan, urbin ‘ as 5 — 15 36 50 39°7 
i rural a ae 22 3 49 38°32 52.1 

Turopean me ee < es me 2 2 = — 
Landholders oe és a 3 — 9 63 51 38°5 
University ws ~ wi - 1 — 3 6 73 60 5 

European Commerce .. ais : 4 4 4 —_ — 
Indian Commerce... oe os 3 2 5 60 94 68 6 
Total ae 86 12 208 40 355 48 2 


LOTAL CLFCTORATE : 778,321, 


Of the 196 candidates for contested seats, 36 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure one- 
e‘'ghth of the number of votes polled, 


Bengal Legislative Council 


Non-Muhammadan, urban . ae 11 3 23 48 36 50°1 
9 rural . am 3) 6 79 39 45 42 8 
Muhammadan, urban : i 6 1 13 41 07 49 6 
9 rural . 7 os 33 3 91 37 03 32°4 
Landholders . ar oe 3 _ 13 72 01 82 9 
Universities .. ee “se ae 2 — 5 77 78 76 8 
European, General 5 5 5 — — 

Ff Commerce . ae : 11 11 11 — 91 2 
Anglo-Indian Ay rs ; 2 = 4 35 8 _ 
Indian Commerce... ws 4 2 8 94 7 77 1 

Total bei 114 31 232 39 25 | 39 0 





TOTAL ELECTORATE : 1,184,784. 
Of the 221 candidates for the contested seats, 50 forfeited their deposit, having failed to 
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Percentage 
No of No of of Votes 
Seats Candi- | polled to No Per- 





Class of Constituency. No of filled dates for | of Llectors centage 
Seats without | contested | 1n contested | 10 1923. 
Contest Seats Con- 
stituencies 
(1) | @; » | » | © | (6) 





United Provinces Legislative Council 


Non Muhammadan urban 8 1 24 40 09 46 7 
- rural 52 R) 128 49 3 40 2 
Muhammadan, urban 4 — 9 42 04 49 1 
ag Tural 2> 7 50 64 5 ot 8 

Turopean 1 — 2 14 2 —_ 
Landholders ( 1 10 o7 0 42 0 
University 1 — 2 717 74 9 

Commerce, F'uropean 2 rd 2 — — 
- Indian ; J 1 1 — 94 0 
Total 100 17 228 50 2 33 0 


TOTAL DIFCTORATF 1598 673 
Of the 211 candidates for the contested seats, 30 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one eighth of the number of 1 otes polled 


Punjab Legislative Council. 
Non Muhammadan urban 7 1 1s | 


2 0 59 0 

” rural 13 — ol 33 6 49 0 

Muhammadan, urban . ) — 12 v9 0 61 0 

ee rural rr b 62 vt 0 5 | 

Sikhs 12 5 19 45 Q 38 0 

Landholders ., 4 4 4 _~ 78 0 

University 1 — re 80 v7 Bt 0 

Commerce 1 1 1 — 79 0 
Industry 1 — 3 86 63 —_ 

Total 71 17 132 vl 42 49 3 


TOTAL ELECTORATE 702,830. 


Of the 135 candidates for contested seats, 19 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one eighth of the number of votes polled, 
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Percentage 
No of No of of Votes 
Serts Candi polled to No Per- 
Class of Constituency No of fille i dates for | of Electors centage 
serts without contested | 1n contested | in 1923 
Contest Seats Con 
stituencies 
(1) | 2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 


Non VMuhammadan wi in | 6 13 49 4 46 7 
+ Tural 40, 6 95 62 5 52 8 
Muhammadan, urban 3 7 61 2 52 9 
- rural lo 2 32 64 5 60 6 
Luropean 1 1 1 ‘ 

Laindholders v 2 9 85 5 81 7 
Lniversity 1 3 80 5 76 7 

J lanters, Euro] can 1 1 1 

Mining Indian 1 1 1 

»»  Huropean | 1 1 1 
Total 76 14 163 | 60 54 52 2 








LoTar LIECTORATE 374,818. 


Of the 149 candi iates for contested seats, 17 forfeited their deposits, having failed to secuic 
one eighth of the number of votes ; olled 


Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council. 





Non Muhammadan, urban 9 1 26 58 18 56 6 
‘is rural o2 2 76 58 88 57 4 
Muhammadan, urban 1 1 1 65 6 
rr rursl 6 1 14 67 12 56 & 
Landholders 3 7 70 Ov 61 6 
Mining 1 2 68 0 83 3 
Commerce and Industry 2 1 3 72.9 717 
University 1 3 91 36 93 0 
Total 55 7 172 61 9 57 7 


LoLal Lircrorate 170 924 
Of the 12. candidutes for eo™+: 
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| Percentage 
No. of No. of of Votes 
Seats Candi- | polled to No.| Per- 
Class of Constituency. No. of filled dates for | of Electors | centage 
Seats, without contested | in contested | in 1923. 
Contest, Seats. Con- 
stituencise. 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 
Assam Legislative Council. 
Non-Muhammadan, urban ag 1 ae 3 55°3 52°2 
m rural as - 20 6 40 38°83 38-2 
Muhammadan, rural ard a 12 1 26 53°59 49°9 
Planters ee ee ae ee 5 5 5 
Commerce (European) oe es 1 ar 2 92°1 
Total .. 39 | 12 | 76 44-17 | 42-1 


TOTAL ELECTORATE: 249,747, 


Of the 54 candidates for the contested seats, 8 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
ose-elghth of the number of votes polled. 


Burma Legislative Council. 


General, urban.. ee és <% 14 1 36 40°9 

Indian, urban .. a ar = 8 1 19 51°15 

Karen, rural .. ei Shs we 5 3 7 21°0 

General, rural .. ‘ie 2: < 44 3 149 15:0 

Anglo-Indian .. és és P 1 F 2 28:0 

European oe oa es as 1 1 1 ate 

Commerce ex rer o% 5 5 5 ; 

University 1 1 1 . 

Total "| 15 220 16.0 
TOTAL ae eee 1,821,155, 
Legislative Assembly. 
{adras— 

Non-Muhammadan ee 10 3 20 41°33 42.8 
Muhammadan 3 2 7 61°0 52.6 
European .. ee ae 1 1 1 oe ie 
Landholders e Pe 1 2 82:0 41.0 
Indian Commerce 2. 1 1 1 ‘ ‘ 

Bombay— 
Non-Muhammadan as 7 1 15 48°94 39.3 
Muhammadan 4 ‘ 10 39°51 33.8 
European .. 2 2 = a's 
Landholders is ee 1 1 1 Se 51.2 
Indian Commerce oe ° PY 2 2 ee 94.9 
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Percentage 
No. of No. of of Votes 
Seats Candi- |polled to No. Per- 





Class of Constituency. No. of filled dates for | ot Ilectors centage 
Seats. without | contested | in contested | in 1923. 
Contest. Seets. Con- 
stitucncies. 
@) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | 6) 


Legislative Assembly—< ond, 


Bengal— 
lammadan os 6 2 10 49°Q 39.4 
ladan re ie 6 on 16 46°48 39.4 
European .. a 3 3 3 ‘ a 
jers ‘as 1 pe 3 76:1 24.4 
ommerce 1 1 1 " ane 
‘vinces— 
# 
lammadan os 8 2 16 51° 4 48.1 
ladan 2 6 2 12 57°53 51.1 
European 5% es 1 1 1 i a 
Landholders ae re 1 1 1 ; 29,2 
Punjab— 
lammadan ee 3 ee 7 62: 0 61 e 0 
1adan ea Ss 6 1 15 64°10 64.0 
Sikh os oa ie Pa 1 3 52°0 53.0 
lers are oe 1 “% 4 87°0 84.0 
Orissa— 
lammadan i 8 ee V7 52°38 42.1 
nadan 36 ‘is 3 1 5 bO* U4 55.2 
ders ee ee * 1 1 es O71 e 4 
ovinces and Berar— 
hammudan 4 1 7 75°65 44°1 
Madan é 1 1 1 as nae 
lders es 1 oe pla oi? 8 = 
Assam— 
thammadan we pl 1 5 56° 40 — 
madan we ‘it 1 —_ 3 52°43 44° 0 
Euro of oe 1 1 1 — L eemenel 
‘~*~ peral) ws 1 — 3 65:0 30°0 
Burma 
__ _.fopean s 3 — 4 13°77 23° 5 
European oe ee ee j 1 1 — = 
a Werwara (General) .. 1 — 3 66°42 74°09 


105 34 206 48°07 41, 
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Provincial percen- 





ee tage of votes polled No. of candidates 
oe gee ae 
Madras .. Be és : é 48 44 3 
Bombay .. 46 18 t 
Bengal .. es : : : 42 12 b 
United Provinces ‘ ee : ‘ a3 51°76 1 
Punjab .. es Vi 62 79 4 
Blhar and Orissa a F < < 52 97 — 
Central Provinces and Berar .. : ; aes Zo 2 — 
Assam .. ee ee ee a °° aa 04°25 — 
Burma .. ae : ae " as ey 13°77 _— 
Delhi... we ne e es és or 6>°0 — 
Ajmer-Merw ara sie - ae a oe 66°42 1 


TOPaAL LLECTORATEB: 1,125,602, 


TO1LAL NUMBFR OF VOTERS IN CONSTITUENCIES. . ia a oe ee 835,437 
NUMBLR OF VOTLS POLIFD ,, 5 wa 2. _ ee ee £01,075 


Women Voters, 


At the time of the elections in 1926 women were enfranchised in six provinces. ‘The follow. 
ng figures give the number enfranchised in each province, and the number who \ oted, except im the 
case of one province (Assam), where no separate record was kept of male or female voters :— 


A.—Provincial Legislative Councils 


ee ee nee 








No enrolled Rowe Percentage 
Province. No enrolled } in contested ted of Col 4 on 
C onstituencics Col 3. 
ayy yf ©) 
Madras ee xé ee , 114199 106,875 19,684 ld ov 
Bombay es ’ ee es 38,478 37,974 7,616 20 1 
United Provuices ae ve = 70,100 69,797 4414 6 3 
Punjab os oe < 16,655 13,280 1190 8 9 
Burma.. : - a 8 102,177 100,417 9,870 9°8 
B —-Legislative Assembly, 
Madras a i ae fe 18,379 13,179 2,910 a a F 
Bombay i ee a 7m 4,404 2,810 343 122 
United Provinces re se es 6,071 4,627 210 4°5 
Punjab ie is ie as 2,065 1,217 150 12°3 


Burma.. at Se ae is 5,193 Not recorded separately. 
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Council of State. 
(Second Election of 1929.) 
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T+. ra be 
en he any <a rs) 
=e 3 & é i é = | 
2 3) 4S o S © 3 rd 3 f s 
Place and Class of ae e 4i | ae | fa 3s eS 
Constituency. “i © = gS Qe 3 ° 8 a, es . 
Se | S | g8 | 22) 88583! 88 
ye F io en gar | SrA Ra) ga 
(1) | ( | (3) | (4) | (5) | (b) | (7) (>) 
Madras— | 
Non-Muhammadan ng 4 — 7 2,599 2,107 84 0 74 
Muhammadan . 1 — 2 132 122 92 0 Ol 
Bombay— 
Non-Muhammadan : o — 6 1273 329 26 0 33 
Muhammudan ; 1 — 4 Ilo 103 92 0 — 
» (Sind) ; 1 iY \ ase -~, ae oa 
Chamber of Commerce . ] L ] 51 ~~ —_ came 
Bengal— 
Last : Non-Muhammadan. ] ] 1 H90 — — 67 
West: a9 oe 2 eed 4 882 O35 vi ° 
Last. Muhammadan P 1 — 4 58 3 38 O1-0 } St 
Chamber of Commerce . 1 1 1 137 — — _s 
United Provinces— 
Northern : Non-Muham- 
madan, ] — 4 889 537 60 0 
Central ; ry ee 1 1 ] 037 rams -_ 53 
Southern 3 ae ] — 3 1,470 8.1 56°0 
Lust: Muhammadan ] 1 201 — — —_ 
West: ee aa J — 2 293 oy 77 0 _— 
Punjab— 
Non-Muhammadan ] ] ] 1,038 _- —_ 46 
Muhammadanu Pe 1 _ 2 1,082 713 66 0 o4 
Sikh oe ee ee 1 comes FA 519 379 To 4) ee 
Bihar and Orissa— 

Non-Muhammadan rae ° — 8 1,970 1,560 79 0 50 
Muhammadan ae — 1 — 2 422 350 83°0 —_ 
Central Provinces: General . j _— 4 662 477 70°0 a 

Berar: General wi aie 1 1 1 402 — — — 
Assam : Muhammadan es 1 1 1 71 — — 58 
Burma— 
General oe ee ee 1 eran 2 15,486 764 5 “0 15 
Chamber of Commelice .. 1 1 1 69 _ — — 
Total <% 34 10 70 | 32,126 9,704 34 0 55 
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POWERS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


In origin the legislative authority 1n British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
Gencral (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, ot the Governor) with 
his Executive Council ‘ for the purpose of 
legislation’? When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Counci) certain 
‘additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor General o7 the Governor, as the case 
might be A Council so constituted had origin 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its function3 were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of lesislative measures In course of time the 
nuuiber of “additional *” membcrs, and the 
proportion of these who were non official In- 
dians, were steadily increascd, the principle of 
election waS gradually 3ubstituted for nomiia- 
tion as the means of sclectinz non official mem 
bers, and the funcuions of the Councils were 
extended 80 as to include the mgzht of mterpella 
tion, of the discussion of matters of gencral 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing, 
the Ludget proposals of the Lxecutive Govern 
ment This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was in the mam the result of the‘ Mor- 
ley-Minto Act” of 1909 Lhe Indian Couneil 
Act of 1892 had given power fo discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it 
Tord Morley s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the t«rms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
powers of all Councils to the discussion of lezis- 
lative measures, the ] ocal Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual finincial statement, of any mattcr of 
general public intc rest, and the ashing of qucs- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be 1myosed by the rules, and these rules 
recogniecd the rizht of the Councils to vote on 
motuons thus submitted for their discussion 
‘Lhe other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognist the prinuiple of election 
asthe means of selecting non official members 
of all Councils (although the method adoq ted 
was mainly that of mdircet cluction), a condi 
able increase in the number of both non offic24) 
and official members and the setting up mm every 
province of anon official (though not, save m on 
province, on clected) majority A further im] ort 
ant, though indircct result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Iudian member 
to the sasXecutive Counc] of the Governor 
General and to such Provincial FI vecutive 
Councils a8 were then 1n eaistence and subsac- 
quently created. 


Old System —But although the Legislative 
Councus (which, originally creatcd in two prc 
vinces only in addition to the Governor Gcneial & 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a lar,e share 
of the norma) functions of a legislative assemblv 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory np to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
prov nees for the pur) ose of advising on, and 


enacting, legislation. It 1s true that the nan- 
official element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
ac }ul¢d a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules fran ed under it 
placed the non official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues, but for 
various reasons this control even im the sphere 
of leg'saation, cin hardly bo desumbed as defimte 
pcpular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voic at all 

The Changes —The most important changes 
nade by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were— 


(1\ the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supphes , 


(22) a grcativ enhanced freedom of initiation 
u the matter of legslatioa , and 


(122) power to frame their own rules of proce 
durc i matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
nol $ concurrence 


A further 1ight which the Councils will acquire 
after four 5 ears from the time of their commence- 
ment 38 the right to elect ther own President 
At the outsct the President 1s nominated by the 
Governor, but froma the start every Council has 
an clected Deputy Presideut Jhe Governor 
(who formerly was cz offico President of his 
Te,1slative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings The first- 
hamcd of thesc newly acquired powers 18 of 
suflicicnt Importance to require a detailed cx- 
plination of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of the Act itselt (section 72D), 


2D —(1) Lhe provisions contamed in this 
secticn shall have effect with respect to busmess 
and yrocedure in governors legislative councils 


(2) Jhe e timated annual exyenditure and 
rcvcnue of the province shall be laid yn the form 
of 2 statement Letore the council mm eacl year 
ind the }roposals of the lucal government tor 
the appropriation of provinc)il revenues and 
cthes moneys 1) any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demand 
tor 2Ztints) Lhe courwl may assent, or refuse 
Its assent to a demand, or may reduce the 
wmount therein refcrred to either by a reduction 
o1 the whole grint or by the omission or reduc 
{iol oj any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant scomposud — 


Provided that— 

(4) the local government shall have power 10 
rclition to any such demand, to act as ut it hid 
been asscoted to, notwithstandmg the with- 
holdin,, of such assent or the reduction of the 
an ount therew referred to, 1f the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure providedfor by the de- 
Mand 18 essential to the discharge of his ress 
ponsib hty for the subject , and 


(4) the governor shall have power in cases of 
mergency to authorise such expenditur as 
maj be in his opimon necessary for the safety 
or tranquillty of the provinee, orfor the carrying 
Cb of an} department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall Le made except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 


(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure — 


(+) Contributions payable by the local govern 
ment to the Governor-General in Council, and 


(1t) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans , and 


(141) Ixpenditure of whieh the amount 18 
prescribed by or under any law , and 


(7v) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty o1 
by the Secretary of State in Council and 


(v) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
Lrovince and of the advocate general 


If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure the decision 
of the governor shall be final, 


Executive and Legislature —In the light 
of these facts 1t 18 now posuble to explam more 
exactly the relationship between the provwceial 
executive and the provincial legislature ‘Lhe 
dual character of the former his already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “‘reserved °’ and 
‘** transferred ’ categories The rules under the 
act prescril ea list of 20 subjects which are trans 
ferred to the admuinistrition of the Governor 
arting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
inmistration, Public Health, Lducation (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Lxcise, and Devyelopmenteof Industries 
The ‘‘ reserved ” subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “‘ provinelal ”’ (as distinct from “‘ ven- 





these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 
constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majoritv of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of ifs decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibihty to Parhament im the ‘ast resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty's Government, and of the Secretary of 
State a3 a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and, In the last resort of the British electorate. 


Transfer of Contro) —W)th regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position 1s very different 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
trom the British elector and the British Parha- 
ment to the elector and the I egislative Council 
in the Indian province The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of ‘‘ reserved ”’ subjects or “‘ de- 
partments,”” so each Minister 18 directly res- 
ponsible for the admnistration of those parti- 
cular transferred “‘ departntents’’ which aro 
included in his portfolio But his responsibility 
hes, not, asin the case of a memher of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of Stato and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from which he 18 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nors pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor brt also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vo.e he 1s directly 
dependent for his salary Further, the control 


tral’) subjects which are not transferred. of the Legislative Council over transferred 


Machinery —No change has been made by subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
the Act of 1919 in the machinery and method: tion, 13 almost entirely free from the restrictions 
of administration by the Governor in Council, just noticed which necessanly qualify its con- 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as trol over the “reserved” subjects It 1s thus 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor within the power of the Provincial Council to 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in ,insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees choice 1n the administration of transferred 
with 1t For such decisions the Governor in subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Council remains as before, responsible to the Minister who departs from that policy and 
Secretary of State andParliament, and on ques bestowing 1t only on a successor who wul follow 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power its mandate ana this power is dependent on 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- the provincial elector 1n virtue of his freedom 
itv of the Legislative Council But, the whole to control the composition of the Leaislative 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large Council by the use whirh he makes of hs vote 
non official elected majority in every Provincial No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
Legislative Council 18 an important factor 1m fication before it can be accepted as hiterally 
determining the policy to be pursued by the accurate, for, technically, the authonmty cnarged 
official half of the Government in its adminis- with the administration of transferred sub- 
tration of reserved subjects <A further and not jects 13 ‘“‘the Governor acting with Munssters 
less unportant factor 13 the existence in the appomted under this Act,” not the Ministerer 
Government, side by side with the Fxecutive acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Council, of two of More Ministers appointed fiom Governor, who 18 not, of course, subject to 
the elected members of the legislature, who, | removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
though they are not charged by law with, and \i9 charged personally with responsibility for 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- the peace and tranquility of his province, 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact recommend the removal of a department from 
are expected, to make their opimons felt by the transferred I st uf he found the legislature 
their colleagues in the Executive Counci! But bent on pursuing a po cy in its ocmin stratice 
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which, m his Judgment, was incompatible 
with the maintenance of pence and tranquillity, 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
latsve Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly freaks and 1t was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. ‘If after hears ° all the arguments’ 
observed the Committee, ‘* Ministers should 
‘decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
‘¢ opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
‘ordinarily allow Ministers to hive their way, 
‘‘f\xing the responnbihty upon them, even if 
‘©1t may subsequently be necessary for him to 
‘* vote anv nirticula piece of lemnelation It 
‘1g not possible but that im India, as in all o her 
** gountrics, mistakes wil bo made by Munisters 
‘acting with the approval of a majority ot the 
‘* Leyislative Council, but there 18 no way of 
‘*learning except through experience and 
“the realisation of responsibility ”’ 


Provision of Funds —The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenuos between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be scttled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made * for 
‘the allocation of rc venucs or moneys for the 
‘purpose of such ‘admumstration’ te, the 
‘administration o7 transferred subjects by the 
‘*Governor acting with Ministers Probably 
the best descnption available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of ths 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an ‘“‘ order 
of allovation’’ or to modity 1t 1n accordance 
ia their joint wishes. The passage 1s as 
ollows —~ 


“The Committee have given much attention 
fo the difficult question of the pmnciple on 
which the provine:al revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sidea 
of the provincial governments They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certair circums- 
tances, become the cause of much tric- 


THE CENTRAL 


The structura] changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the nine ‘“‘Governors provinces” are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spint 
of the Act requircs, as has already been shown, 
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tion in the provincial government, and the 
are of opimon that the rules governing tne al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of prepanng either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there 1s likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of op:mion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub 
ject he showd be empowered at once to make 
an alocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole hfe of 
the existing Legislative Council The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion tha. cer- 
tam sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certaiu sources toc transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two thirds to reserved and one third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similaily a proportion, 
though not necessanly the same fraction of 
the balances If the Governor desires assist- 


| ance in making the allocation, he should be 
{allowed at his discretion to refer the question 


to be decided to such authority a3 the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoimt. Further, the 
Committee are or opinion that 1t should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both aides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
13 in all others, should be of such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Lerplative Councy to direct the policy 
of 1eserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Dxecutive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted .o their care On the 
Governor personally will devolve the tatk 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.” 
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tution in a much more enlarged representative 
and independent form of the central legisla- 
ture It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies 1n India, the Governor-General s Lxe- 


considereble modification of the relationship, cutive Council with the addition of certain 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial '‘‘additional members’? appointed to assist 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- the Dxecutive Counci] in the formulation ot 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in legislation Despite its steady growth im size 
Council ontbe other. Theonly concretechangea and infiuencc, and despite the introduction 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- | of the elective system, the existence of “‘ addi- 
ment are the removal) of the stitutory bar to {tional members,"" who of course under Lord 
the appointment of more than 61\ member-' Morley’s Act greatly preponderatcd 1n numbers 
of the Governor-Geneial s Lxecutive Council , over the members proper, ¢¢., the Dxecutive 
(which, however has had the far-reaching | Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of 
consequence that three of the eight members of: the Act of 1919, That Act, however, has en- 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti-|tirely remodelled the ‘“‘Indian Legislature,’ 
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28 1t is now called, which has become, hke the 
Legislative Council in a Governors province 
> legislature with all the inherent powers 
ydimariy attributed to such a body save such 
48 aro specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers The 
‘Council of State ’’ contams 60 mewbers, of 
whom 34 are olected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, 18 nominated as the result of 
elections held 1n Berar) and 26 nomuin ited of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials Ine 
‘‘Legislative Assembly’ consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member, who, though actually clected, 1s tech 
nically a nominee) Of the 40 nomunated 
members, 26 are required to be officials Ihe 
members of the Governor Generals } xecutive 
Council are not ex officio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member ox one or other Chamber, and can 
vote ouly in (he Chamber of which he 18 a mem 
ber Any member of the Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
Ihe President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor General, as also, for the 
first four year» after the constitution of the 
Chamber, 1s the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber 1s to elect 1t8 own President, and It 
elects 1ts own Deputy-President from the outset 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years, but either Chamber, or both simul 
taneously, May be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor General 


Election —The method of election for 
both Chambers 18 direct, and although the 
number of electors 1s considerably smaller than 
tor the Provincial Councils, it ‘9 a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists Generallv speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
Is on the same model as that for the Pro 
vincial Councils already described except that 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
(and consequentiy for candidates) 1s higher 


im order to obtain manageable co istituencies, | 


and past service with the colours 1s not per se 
& qualification for the franchise, and secondly 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Previncial Council The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis, 
that isa fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber 18 assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering aD as 
Signed area of the province. 


The followmg table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats — 


Legislative Counc!) Of 
Assembly St atc 
Madras ee 16 
Bombay “s 16 
Bengal ae 17 
United Provinces 16 
Punjab “<a 12 


ee 


&r 
Bihar and Orissa 12 
Central Provinces b 
Assam au 4 
Burma a 4 
Delhi Me l 
34 


Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provineiy) Council! 1s the same 
as the area which returns perhaps {2 members 
to the Legislative Assembly—namcly, the 
entire province in each case—it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be epht ito constituencics which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils and just as it 18 gencrally correctto 
say that the normal areca unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arrangcd 
on a territorial basis 1s the district, it may be 
said that the norma) area unit in the case ol 
the Legislative Assembly 15 the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commis 
s1oner) 


The Franchise —tThe general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act 18 
thus that there 1s in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for «lection to those seats m the 
Legislative Assemoly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutatts mutandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince no closer connection with his particular 
constituency 's insisted upon 


The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Tegislative Assembly Ihe concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
clo ely 1s possible approximating toa Senate 
of Elder Statesmen and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber With this object 
in addition and as an alternative toa high 
property qualification—adopted as a rough and 


| ready method of enfranchising only persons with 


a stake in the country—the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attmbutes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of 1ts predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (dustrict 
boards, municipalities and corporations), Mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of tities conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature 


Powers —~-The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature diftcr but little in character 
within the “‘ central ’’ sphere from those ot the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Government 
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But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre 
the stop in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
the Lxecutive Govcrnment of India remaine 
legally responsible as a whole forthe proper fulfll- 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parhament, it follows that the powers conferred 
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on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
thanin the provinces; that is to say, they 
cover the whole fleld and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act makes vo structural changes 
In the part played by the India Office m 
the admunistration of Indian affairs Slight 
al erations have been’ effected in the 
number and tenure of office of the members 
of the Secretary of States Council, and some 
rclaxations have been made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general But provi- 
sions now exist which will undoubtedly as tin e 
goes on have a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it 13 now constituted A High 
Commussioner for Jndia has been appointed for 
the purpose of taking over as the direct agent 
of the Government of India, that portion of 
India Office functions which 15 of the nature ot 
agency, as distinct trom administrative super- 
vision and contro} The process of separation 
of 3taff and functions for the purpose of this 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand- 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which re con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in Fngland for Government 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 


Indian students in England. Concurrently 
with this change, 1t 18 now possible to defray 
from British revenues the salaries of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the Parliamentary Under. 
Secretary, and that portion of the cost of salarics 
of India Ofhce staff and general maintenance 
which 18 attmbutable to the exercise of its ad. 
ministrative as distinct from furely agency 
functions 


In due course the apportionment to British 
est'mates will be the cost of the India Office as 
it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed , then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues 
Until that time arrives however, ap estimate 
was the onlv basis for settlement, and for five 
years from 1920 21 the cost of the India Office 
pavable from British revenues has been fixed at 
136,500! , which includes the salames of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0001., 
which has for some years been made by the 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the reccmmendations of the Welby 
Commission, 


THE FUTURE. 


The Act of 1919 and its provisions are 
essentially transitional It 19 intended, not 
toset up a new and permanent constitution, 
but to make such changes in the law 

_ enable “the progressive realisation of 
tesponsible Government in fFPritish India as 


~ Indian Constitution and to consider 


appointment, with the concurrence of both 


‘Houses of Parliament, of persons to be a Com- 


mission to inquire into the working of a 

) 
desirability of establishing, extending, modify- 
ing or lestricting the degree of responsible 


The Govern- 


an integral part of the Empire’ ‘Lhis feature government then existing there 
of the Act was clearly expressed in its Preamble ment have decided for various reasons which 
but although the Preamble finds no place in the I need not now specify that 1t 18 desirable to 
law as amended by the Act of 1919, that law | inticipate the date (December, 1929) con 
now contains provision for the appoimtment | templated bv the Act, and to appoint this most 
after a period of 10 years’ trial of the law m 1t3, important Royal Commission forthwith 


amended form of a Parhamentary Commision 
** for the purpose of inquiring into the working 
of the system of'government the growth of edu 


Balancing the various considerations and en- 
deavouring to give due weight to each, His 
Majesty s Government have decided upon the 


cation, and the development of representative | following procedure — 
institutions in British India, and matters con-' (a) They propose to recommend to His 
nected therewith ’’ and such a Commission, when Majesty that the statutory Commussion should 
appointed, is directed to report as to whether be composed as follous — 
it is desirable to establish the principle of res The Right Hon Sir John Simon, KC VO, 
ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or hk G (Chairman) 
restrict the degree of responsible government Viscount Burnham, GCMG,CH 
then existing’ in British India Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 
Statutory Commission appomted —On TheHon E C G Cadogan, CB 
November 8, 1927, the Prime Minister (Mr | The Right Hon Stephen Walsh, (It w.s 
Baldwin) made the following statement in the ' subsequently announced that owing to 11l-health, 
House of Commons, announcing the appoint Mr Walsh would be unable to serve and Mr 
ment, personnel and programme of the Statutory Vernon Hartshorn was nominated in his 
Comission on Indian Reforms place ) 
“As the House will remember, one of the pro Colone! the Right Hon G BE Lane-Fox. 
visions contalmmcd ian the Indiin Reforms Act Major C R Attlee 
of 1919 required, ‘“‘at the expiration of ten These names will be submitted to both 
years after the passing” of that Act. the Houses in Resolutions, 


The Government of India. 


(b) His Majesty» Government cannot, of 
ourse, dictate to the Commission what pio 
redure it shall follow but they are of opinion 
that its task in takimg evidence would be 
zreatly facilitated 1f 1t were to invite the Centra! 
[Indian Legislature to appoint a Joint Selcct 
Lommittee chosen from its elected and nomi 
nated unofficial members, which would draw up 
ts views and proposals in writing and lay them 
before the Commission for ex1m nition in such 
manner as the latter may decide ‘Ihe Com 
nittee might remain in benz for any consulta 
ion which the Commission might desire at 
ubsequent stages of the inquiry It should 
be clearly undeistoud that the purpose of 
this suggestion 1s not to lamuit the discretion of 
the Commission in hearing other witnesses 


(c) His Majesty s Government suggest that 
a similar procedure should be idoptcd with the 
Provincial Legislatures 

(2) The vast area to be covered mav make 
it desirable that the task ot taking cvidence 
yn the more purely administrative questions 
nvolved should be undertaken Ly some other 
authority which would be in the cl sest touch 
with the Commission iis Mijcsty s Govern 
ment suggest that the Commission on ariival 
n India should consider and deride by whit 
machinery this worh may most ippropriately 
Le discharged, this will not cf course dt bat 
the Commission trom the advantise of tikin, 
evidence itself uyuon these suljects to whil 
iver extent it may think desirable 

(e) When the Commission has 1¢j o1ted anl 
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its rcport has been exunined by the Govern 
ment of India and his Majesty s Government 
it will be the duty of the latter to present 
ploposils to Parliament But it is not the 
intntion of his Mijesty s Government to ask 
Parhament to adopt these proposils without 
first z1\1ng a full oppoitunity for Indian opinion 
of different schools to contribute its view upon 
them And to this cnd it 1s intended to Invite 
Parliament to refer these propos ils to considera 
tion by a Joint Committee ot both Houses and to 
fieiitite the picsentation to thit Committee 
toth of the views of the IndJan Central 1 e,is- 
lature by delegations who will be invited to 
ittend and confcr with the Joint Committee and 
ilso of the views of any other bodies whom the 
Joint Parhamentiry Committee miy desire to 
consult 

Lhe ante dating ofthe Commission Inyolses 
an imendment ofthe Act, and a bill to — this 
end will be introduccd it once 


Ihe report of thc Simon 
published in the spring of 1330 The report 
f£ the Indian Central Convmattee sppomtcd in 
September 128 to colliborate with the Sian 
Commission was yresented to  Purllament 
In De mb r 192) Lhe Indiwm Ccntral Com 
minittee Wis compused of the Hot Sir Sank arin 
Natr lhe Hon Sir Atthur LTroom the Hon 
hija Nawab Al Alin the Hon Sirti Bihadur 
Shivdes Singh Ubcrot Niwib Sir /ulfiqar Al 
hhan §$it Hort Singh Gow Dr Abdulla Subrv- 
wirdy Mr Ailowbhu Jr mehiand and Rio 
Bihadur Meo Rajsh 


( omission Was 


DOMINION STATUS. 


A stitement issued by IT 1 the Viceroy on 
Oct 31, 1929 defined the goal of british policy 
is follows — = 


The goal of British policy was stated 
n the declaration of August 10317 to bc thit of 
providing for the gradual devclopment of s Lf 
verning institutions with wv view to the 
}TO.resslvc rcaliz ition of responsil lc Sovcinme pt 
n Indiv as an integral part of the British 
! mpire As I recentiv pointtd out my 
Mn Instrument of Instructions tium the kin, 
‘ mperor eapressly states thit it is His Wijesty 
VWI and pleasure that the plans laid by Parlte 
nent in 1)19 should be the means by which 
[Titish India may attain its duc ply amen, 
‘dis Domimions Muinisturs ot the Crown, morc 
¢r have more than once publicly declared that 
tis the desire of the British Government that 
"ndia, should in the fullness of time take her 
| lace in the Lmpire in equal partneiship with the 
Jominions But in vicw of the doubts which 
have becn expressed both in Grevt Britain and 
-ndia regarding the intcrpretation to be placed 
on the intentions of the British Government in 
nacting thc Statute of 1912, Iam authorized on 
wehalf of His Majesty s Government to state 
Clearly that in their judgment it 1s implicit m 
the declaration of 1917 that the natural issuc 
Of Indiis constitutional progress, as there 
neds ls the attainment of Dominion 
Tacs. 


“Tn the full realization of this policy, it 
is evidently important that the Indian States 
vhould be afforded an opportumty of findin, 


their plaice and even if we cannot at present 
cxsctly forcseo on whit lines this dcvclopment 
inay be Shiped it Is from cverv point ol view 
dosirible thit whitcvcr cin be done should be 
done to ensure thit vction tal cn now 1s not 
In onsistcent with the att unment of the ultimate 
purpose which those whether in British India 
or the Stites who look forward to some unity 
oi All India hive in view 


‘His Majest} s Government consider thit 
both these oljects—nimely that of fndimg the 
Lost approich to the British In an side of the 
}roblem and secondly of cusurin, that 1n this 
process the wider qucstion of closer relations in 
the future be tween the two parts of Greata India 
is not ovcrloukcd—can bust be achicved by the 
wdoption of procedurt such as the Commission 
has outlined When thercfore tho Commission 
and the Indian Central Comimuttce have sub- 
mitted their Reports ind these hive been 
published, and when his Mycsty » Government 
have becn ale in consultation with the Govcrn- 
ment of India to consider these mattrs in the 
hioht of all the matcrial then available they will 
propose to invite representatives of differcnt 
partics and intcrcsts in British India and rcpre- 
suDtatives of the Indian States to mcet thrm 
scparately or togethcr as circumstances miy 
demand, for the purpene of conference and 
discussion 1n regard both to the Bntish Indian 
and the All Indian problems It will be their 
earnest hope that by this means 1t may subsc- 
quently prove possible on these grave issues to 
submit props to Parhament which may 

command a wide mcasure of general assent ” 
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Honorary Surgeons —Ma) Genl 
cB, CBE, MD, 1 M S Ma) Genl L 
Humphry, cm@G@, (late K AMC) Col 
C A Sprawson, CIE, MD, FRCP,IMS 
Maj -General W © H loiter, VB,IMS , 


The Government of Indta, 


H Boulton, Honorary Assetant Surgeons —Ma) 
Lt lol K K Chattery, FRC51, (Bengal), 
I1 hk MC (Bengal) Bhagwan Das, 
L M &S, (Central Provinces), 8 Rama Iyer, 


L Ww &8 (Madras) (Burma) Rao Bahadur, 


[ Hon, 


Col A H Sifford CBL, (late RAWC) James GY Avargal, WRRy (Madras) 
Col W. MU, Houston, MB,IMS, Col Litz \ Ganga Prasad Rawat, (United Pro- 
GG Litzcrald, DS O Colon] kh A vinces) Sardar Bahadur Diwan Singh 


Walkcr, MB, FROST IMS 
Steck, CM G and Colon! J 
MB IMS 


Colon] WI 


Du,gal, MBk (Punjab), \ L Sithe, BA, 
!ullkaa Good, 


LM && (Bom), FRCS (Edin) DiM &H 
(Cantab) BMS (Bombay ) Rai Bahadur 
hajyondiv Nath Fisu (Bihar and Ontssa) 


COUNCIL, 


Ordinary Menwers— 
His kxcellency J 1icld Marshal 
(Army) 
Sur George J rucst Schlus&r, KOM G (I ininec) 
hhan Bahadur Mien Sir td ali Wussn Kcr 


Sir Phiup Chctwode, kt. Commander in-Chie in India 


(Llucation, Healtn 1nd Lands) 


Sir Gcorgt Rainy, EC TE ,0.81,, (Railways, Commerce and T eek siastu ab, 
fir Joseph Bhor , K 0,1 &,,0,B,1. (Industries and Labour), 
Sir James Crerir, CS¥,¢ TF ,1C.S (Home), 


Sir Lrijeodrs Jal Mitter, ht , (Taw) 


SECREPARIAT. 


DIPARIMINT OF J} DUCATION, HM} ALL AN] 


IAND». 
Secretary Sir Lriuph Noyce At CST CBI ICS 


Deputy secretary, A 1 kod 10s 


Laducational Commissioner with the Government 
of Ind, R Littihailes, 01% 


Inspector General of Torests, si 
Rodgir, Kt, OBL (Dehra Dun) 


Asst Secretary, H It Tincoln 

Superintendents, 1 McDonnell, J i 
Rat sahib 1 Mi Rov, 1 #1 
Dhanpat Rai, Sohin Singh, BA 


Alcxandea 


Circen 
Liughes, 


LINANCE DIIALIMINT 


Secretary, ‘The Hon ble Sir Arthur Wie Witter 
Kt GIh,ICs 


Deputy Scerctary, W R Pormint tcs 
Under-Secretary, Ss irdir Bahadur 
Singh, MA 


Assistant Secretary, }, Suntos, BA 


Superintendents Bhiewrnt hishore J oC Ghose 
Ah Chakravarty, Q Johnson, B hor Luloz 
Div 


Controller of the Currency, J “ Pavior 


Sital 


1¢4 


Auditor-General, @ kaula,¢ 1 


Controller, J. C Jukes, C1, ICS, 
ARMY DLPARTMENT, 

Secretary, G. M. Loung, 1 C.8. 

Deputy Secretary, J.B Blan, 1.0.8. 


I stublishment Officer, ET A Daniel 


Dircetor of Military Tands and Cantonmerts, 
Colon H 1 W Paterson 


Assitant Scectares Myor A TR, 
Lumbs cir W (€ Debenham and Ru 
bihadur J»C Das Gupta 

ee uw Charje, Vedal Distribution, A P. 

atts 


Superintendents Ra Sab H DD Ghosh, & 
bwuyjce A P West, N N Scnand W G 
MicL od, R W »S unpson 

CLNGL AT LoarD OF AEVFNOF 
the Hon ble V2 4 NOT fottenham, 

Ics and \ H Jloyd, CIE, ICs 


Secrecy, & \ shah, 10S. 


Vembers 
CI 


Miuita41: TINaANceE BRANCH, 


Financial Advser, A Macl od, 105 

Deputy Tinancial ddusers Tt Col J § 
arinim J © Criwford, Ho J Livingstone 
and Hof Playme, BA and b PL Batke 

Assistant Financwl Advisers Rai Bihadur h 
€ Mik ba, H D_~ Banerjee, PN 
Hird Cutie, WL Morton, Amar Nath 

Superuntendents (Caurl Shanker Ba, A_ T 
bincryee Hihumat RuandH D Bamanyjee, 
wd Mr Gopalan 


LORBIGN AND POLITICAL DUPARTMENT 


Secretary, Poliuual, The Hon ble Sir Charles 
Watson, hC1IL,CSI 


Secrelary, Foren, B Howell, OS1, CIE 


The Government of Iniva, 


Deputy Secretary Political Caytain ( | 
cock OBF WC 


Deputy Secretary Forcryn 
kdwaid 


Under Secretary Cyt D¢ d tal a yue 


Assistant Secretary L Bertram Hi.gs WB! 
(on lea\c) 


Assistant Secretary \ 1 -mmc 10 
Attache, Khan Sahib Mohd ( hias ud Dm 


Wiltary Adviser in Chuf Indian Slate Fees 
Major General G A H leitty CB CSI 
CMG DSO (onlavce) (cl H Cimpt I 
DSO MVO (off. ) 


Staff Officer to the Mulitary Adviwer in Chief 
Indvan State Forces Majo. W £ Beazley 
MO 


Superanter der ts (cn leis ) R S 
Budd GG Biwi nTavicr G Mi Cceats 
T R Rodgers T lincnr EB A Revi L ¢ 
Otto L A Jill Ru ET ihadur 
SC Biswis B Ott» and 1 Teilcesfr 


Hau 


Catyviai © CON 


Hour DEPARTMLNT 


Secretary, H G Haig, CIE ICS 

Jount Secretary C W Gwvnne CIT CBI 
Deputy Secretary 8S N Roy 

Under Secretary \ Wluttahc: I¢8 

Assistant Secretary L H Brandon 1 OC Stuart 


Superintenient Rai Sab | LP Rov A¢ 
Mo Dumott \ liunipe W b Staggs 


a 
DIRECTOR PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Director,R & Bajy a1 0 B1 


IMEELRIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURI] IVESLARCH 
Clauwrman Ihe Hon Khhanp Bahadtr Vaan Sir 
1lazii Husain bh C1) 


Vuce Chaurman and TIrineipal Admueni trate e 
Officer Dewan Bahadur Sir 1 Vijiyarishava 
charya K BE 


dyricultural Prpert 13 C Birt MBI B ¢ 
Secretary MS A Hydwi ICs 


DLPARTWULNT OF COMMERCI 
Secretary The Hon Mr J A W olheil Ics 


Jount Secretary, J Gb Vixke CILT cB 
Ics 


Actuary to the Government of Indie N Mik sy 
MA BL ATA 


Chief Inspector of Lighthouses in British India 
J Oswald, B sc 


Nauhcal Adviser Crptun lf J T Grey 
Chief Surveyor I J vu 


Superintend of G ¢ 
Pun ) Ho Dou 


thy Smith A N 


Post AND TFLEGPAPH DIParRtTMrni 
Director General, H A Sams, CIT,ICS 
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(RAILWAY BoakD) RaIbway DreartMtnt 


Chief Commissioner 1 © LE ussell 
Financial Commiss >? A A L Luson 
CIF Ics 


Vember M W TPrayshoy 
Vember WAM Hannay 


Inrector of Tstablushment J} ( Huhet 1 CH 
Director Civil Fnguneering | H dian 


Dir tor WeeFanval ] njnecruy 1 J Paice 
Diretor(f Eno Ytliyw 

Dep ty Die torcf Finance LS Sinkaty Alyar 
S cretarj } LL  Bliackwop] 


Deputy S crelarny \ Mo Alt 

Deputy Duector Crl id yrerny & € 
Liu,hton 

Dep ty Director, Statwhcs {| 1) Souza 

Assistant Director, Statistics, Gopal Nath 


Mchra 
Limber Advwory Ofer HC B Jolley 118 
Chief Stpermntendent, 1} ( KRarilett 
Offer on Special Duty, Ram to, al “4 sec 


LEGISLAIIVE DEPARTYENT 


Secrelarj, “Sit Jane lot Gruham, KhCIE, ICS 
Jo nt Secretary ani Diufisman G H Sycnce 
Ics 


Deputy Secretary, 4 du Williams 1,08, 
d owtant Secretary C H 1 Pereira 


Solicitor to the Government of India, I L 
IL Ujtcn 


Asstt Solicitor to the Government of Indu, S 
W bb John on 


2nd Assistant So lictor to tle Government of 
inda, S “Mushran, MA, Bar at Law 


Stzerintcndents k A Lhorje AW Chick 
fitudes, \yyuU Nall BAR AL TAM 


NORTHERN INDIA SALT REVENUE 


Co tre sioner, A J Hoyle 1¢ 
Depuy Commissvoner, F. D Reid 
General VUanager, A D C Melver 


Assusétnt Commisst ner H A HS ott 


SURVEY DEPARTMENT 


Surveyor General of India, Lrigadier 
Thomas, DS 0. 


R H 


(sEOLOGIOAL SURVEY. 


Director Sir Edwin H Pascoe, Kt, MA, ScD 
psc, ¥GS FASB 


Superintendent? IT J Termor, OBE, ARSM, 
psc (Lond) tas 1A45B,G L Pilgnm, 
pst, 'G@n, FibB G de P Cotter, BA 
3 CG brown, OB1, pds, 1A4bB, H 
Jones ARSM,ARCS,1@8 A M Heron 
psc,1G@s,116s andC 5 loa, Dse 


Chemut, W. A. K Christie, BSc, PhDs B 
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BOTANICAL SURYVLY, 


Direclor, C C (Calder, BSc (Agr), FGS 
Dr S N Bal, Ph D, Curator Indusiria 
Section Indian Museum, P T Russell Su 
perintendent, Cinchona Cultivation in Burma 


AFCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Durector General of Archaa ology Sir J YL M xrshall 
Kr, Cth, MA LUD, FSA Deputy 
Director General 3 A Page Deputy Director 
Ccnoalfer Lxplorat on WN Dikshit MA 
Supersntendent Western Curcle, Ru Bhadu 
Diyuam silim AM Superintendent Southein 
Ciurcle A H Jonghurst Superintendent, 
Northern Carcle WKhan J uhitur Woulvi /ifu 


Hisin B «A and IL A _ Otto Supe 
rintendent, Central Circle, J 1 Dhami 
BA Superintendent, Burma, C Duroiselle 


MA, ISO , Superentendent, Irontier Curce 
J 1 Bilakiston 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 


Darcctor General, Indian Medal Serrice, The 
Hon MajorGenerll J W 1D Mce,iww C1! 
ISM 


Public Health Commissioner uith the Government 
of Inaia, Col J D Graham, CID, IMS 


Deputy Director General Indian Medical Ser 
tice, Lt Col H Ll Stan,er ]¢eithes, IMs 


Assistant Dir ctor General, Indian WUcdual 
Scrcue, Waar | & Goss MC,IMS 


Director, Central Icsearch Institute, Kasauls 
Col S&S RK Christophers, cCI1,OBE,IMS 


Assistant to Director Central heseaich In titute 
Awauh, UAH Diva M ROS 


Director, Kodaikanal and Madrag Olbseriatora § 
Lhomys Roy is 1D) & 


Afeteorolo jist 


Bomlay Observatory, § 
Ranerji b Sc 


Librarian, 
Chapm in 


agmuultural {dit rani Der etor of the... 
cultural esearch Instuutc, 1 usa, D Clouston 
MA, CIE 


Director, Zooloqual Suney of India, Inhan 
Museum Le € lone! R B Scyvmour § well 
IMS,MA 


Master, Security Printiny Nawk load, Lt Col 
bir George Willis ht,CIk, MVO0O, LE 
MIW4L 


Impeta’ Lvliarn, Caleta, J 


Director, Tntcll prec Bur we 
ht (11 


Director General of Commercial Intelliyenee and 
Statistics, D b Much 


Diputy Dwector-Ceneral of Comm r ral Intella 
yence and Stufsite, N.R Pillu wa, e 
1058 


os lA aad of Patents and Dengns, K Rama Pa, 


Sap David Petr 


The Government of India 


GOVERNORS GLNLRAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL 


Assumed charge 


Name of ofhce 
Warren Hastings 20 Oct 1774 
Sir John Macpherson Bart 8 keb 1780 
Parl Cornwallts KG (a) 12S¢p 1786 
Sir John Shore Bart (0) 23 Oct 1793 


(a) Creite } Marquess Cornwallis lou Auz 1792 
(1) Afterwards (Ly creation) Baron Iciznmout 


Licut General the Hon Sir Alfrel 
Clarhe, KCB (offg ) 17 Mar 1,98 
The ] arl of Mornington, §c (©) 18 Miy 17098 


fhe Mirqucs Cornwallis Kh G (2nd 

time) vf July 1800 
Captain L A P Anderson, Sir Georze 

H J wrlow, Birt, 10 Oct 1800 
Tori Minto §¢ (d) 31 July 1807 
lhe I ulof Moira,khG Pc (e) 40ct IS13 
John Alam (offg ) 13 Jan 1828 
lord Amhcrst Ic (f) 1 Aug 18.5 


Wilham Butterworth Bayley (off7) 13 Wir 1828 


Tord William Cavendish Bentinck 
“CB @CH,IC 4 July 1828 


(c) Crcate] Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec 1799 

(2) Created Larl of Manto 24 Feb 1813 

(e) Created M wquess of Hastings, 2 Dec 1816 

(f) Created Larl Amherst, 2 Dec 1826 
GOVLRNORS CONLRAL OI INDIA 


Assumed charge 
of office 
for! Wiliam Cavendish Bentinch, 
CCB,GCH 10 14 Nov 
Su Charles Mctcilfe, bart (a) 


(offa ) 20 Maich 
Torl Auchlanl G@cB 1c (0) 4 March 


Jcid 1 Ucntoroush 1c (e) 28 Lub 
Willium Wilberforce bird (offy ) lo June 


Jhe light Hon Sir Henry Hardinge, 

(« (d) ~3 July 1844 
Lhe l arl ot Dulhousie, P¢« (e)12 Jan 1848 
Viscount Cannimg 10 (f) 29 Keb 1896 


a) Afterwirds (by creition) Baron Metcalfe, 
(b) Created Luil ot Auchland, 21 Dec, 1839. 


(c) Afterwirls (kv eration) Lari of Lihlen- 
borough 
(2) Createl Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 


( ) Create 1 Marquess of Dalhousie, 29 Auz 1849, 
(f) At rwirds (ky creation) Luirl Canain’, 


Nort Ihe Governor Gener ceasxd to 
bs the direct Heal ct the Benszil C overnment 
froma Che Ist Was, 2804 when the tirst Lieute 
nant Governor assum d cthce On lst April 
1912, bengil was placel under 2 scparate 
Governor and the appointment ot Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished, 


Nime 


1834 


183> 
1836 


1842 
lo 14 


The Imperial Legislatures 


VICLCROYS AND GOVCRNORS 
GLNLRAL OF INDIA 


Assume 1 
Name chirge 
of off ce 
Viscount Canning PC (a) 1 Nov 1808 
‘Lhe Tarl of Ligin and Kincar line 
KT QCB,PC 12 March 1962 
Major General Sir Robert Nupier 
hCB (0b) (offq ) «1 Noy 1863 
Colonel Sir Wiliam 1 De1ison 
KCB (offg ) « Dee 1863 
The Right Hon Sir John ITawre ice 
Bart GCB KCSI (e) 1° Jan 1864 
The Dirl of Mayo KP t.Jan 186) 
John Strachey (d) (offg ) 9leb 18 . 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun KT (c) 
(offg ) 23 keb 187. 
Lord Northbrook PC (h) 3 May 1572 
Lord Lytton G@cB (g) 1 Apl 18/6 


Ihe Marquess of Ripon KG PC 8 June 1880 


The Earl of Duffern KE GCB 

Q@OMG PC (1) 13 Dec 1854 
The Marquess of Lansdowne G C 

M G 10 Dee 1888 
Ihe Larl of Ligin and hincardine 

P © wt Jan 1894 
Baron Curzon of hedleston 1¢ 6 Jan 189) 
Baron Ampthull (off; ) 30 Apl 1904 
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Baron Curzon of Kedleston Pc (i) 13 Dec 1904 


Ihe Lar] of Minto kh G@, PC, Gc 
MG 18 Nov 


laton Hatlin,e of Penshurt £ © 
GCB G@CMG @CcVO I1S0 (3) 23 Nov 1910 


1J0> 


Lord Chelmsford Apl 1916 
Lord Res ling Apl 1021 
Loid Irwin Aj! 19.6 


(1) Created Parl Canning °l Miy 180) 
(2) Afterwards (by creation) Laron Napier of 
1 


Ma. tala 
(c) Afterwards (ly creation) Jaron Lawrince 
(d) Afterw irds sir John strachey, GC SI CI! 
() Afterwards (by creation) Baron Nayjir of 
J ttricl 
( ) a (by creation) Jarl of North- 
roo 


(g) Created Larl of Tytton —8 Aj ril 1880 
(h Creitel! Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 


a Nov 1885 
() Created an J] arl June 1911 


J) Duuing t nure of office the Vicerov 13 Grand 
Vaster and First ani Lrincyal Aniht ot 
the two Inliw Orlers (GMS1 anlGMiIr) 
On quiting othce he becomes GCs! and 
CCT) with the date of his assumption 
ot the Viceroy alty 


The Imperial Legislatures. 


The gradua] evolution ofthe Indian con 
stitution 1s fully +raced inthe articleon ‘The 
Government of India which precedes this, so 
also are the great changes made by the Reform 
Act of 1919 Yor the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
Special powers res*rved tothe Governor ( cne 
ral for the discharge of his rcsponsibilities 
which ar iully set out in the Act are repro 
duced below — 


21 (1) Lvery Councilof State shall continue 
for five years, aud every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, trom its first meeting 

Provided that— 


(a) either chamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor General and 


(5) any such period may be extended by the 
Governor General if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit and 

(ce) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor General shall appomt a date not 
more than sik months or with the sanction 
ofthe Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber 


22 (1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, end, if any non official 
member of either chamber accepts office 1n the 
service of the Crown 1n India his seat in that 
chamber shill become vacant. 


(4) Every member of the Governor General 8 
Lxecutive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Ind1an legislature, 
and shall have fhe right of attending in and 
ad lressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers 


24 (8) If any Bill which his been passed 
by one chamber 13 not within six months iftcr 
the passa,e of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber cither without amend 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may 1n his discretion refer the matter 
for decision toa joint sitting of both chambers 
Provided that standing orders made under 
this section may provide for meetings*f membera 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers 


(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor General under section sixty eight of 
the principal Act the Governor General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bull for 
reconsideration by either chambers 


(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shal] be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature No person shall be Hable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in elther chamber, or by reason Of any- 


gO 


thing contamed in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber. 


25 INDIAN BUDGET —(1) The estimated 
aunual expenditure and revenuc of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in 
the form of a atatement before both chambers 
ofthe Indian legislature in each year. 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General 

(3) [he proposils of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement 1s under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs— 


G) interest andsinking fund charges on loans 
an 

(wt) expenditure of which the amount 18 
prescribed by or under any law, and 


(1t1) salaries and pensions of persons ap 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council, and 


(ev) salaries of chief commussioners and 
judicial commissioners , and 


(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General 1n Council as— 


(a) ecclesiastical, 
(6) political, 
(c) defence 


(4) If any question arisea whether any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of monty, 
does or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-Genera] on the 
question shall be final 

(5) The proposals of the Governor General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub- 
miited to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants 

(6) Ihe legislative uassembl, may assent 
or refuse its asscnt to any demand or m1y 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 


(7) ‘Lhe demands as voted by the !czislative 
assembly shal) be submittcd to the Governor 
General 1n Council, who shail, 1f he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 


(8) Notwithstanding anythiogin this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, 1n cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
ortranquullity of British Indjaor any part thereof 


26 IMERGENCY POWERS —(1) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses [Lave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 


The Imperial Legislatures. 


tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 


(a) 1f the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature tn the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro- 
duced in the Indian Jegislature, or (as the case 


| may be) 10 the form recommended by the Gover- 


nor-General , and 


(b) 1f the Dall has not alreadv been so passed, 
the Bill shal be laid before the other chamber, 
snd, 1{ consented to by that chamberin the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shal! 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Governor-General’s assent, or, 1f not 80 
consented to shall, onsiznature bythe Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 


(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
48 300N a3 practicab'e after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not hb wveeffect untilit has received His Majesty 8 
assent, and shall not be presented for H18 
Majesty s assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than elght davs on which that House 
has sit, and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty mn Council and the noti- 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 


| Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
, sssented to. 


Provide that, where in the opinion of the 
rovernor General a stat> of emergency exists 
which justifles such action, the Governor- 
Gencral mzy direct that any such Act shall 
Lo ne Into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shal) have such force and effect as 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Council 


27 STPPLEMENTAL PROVISIONS —(1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred toin sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
aS requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor Gereral it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure— 

(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared bv rules under the principal) Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, 


(bv) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature , 


(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bull has been i1ntroduced or 18 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bull is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
anv part thereof, and may direct that no proceed - 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Hill, 
clause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
to such direction. 
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President —sir Ebrahim Ralumtulla, Reo sr, cir 
Deputy President —Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty 


A. ELECTED MEMBEPS (104), 


Constituency 


Madras City (Non Muhammadan Urban) 


Ganjyam cum Vizazapatim (Non Muhammad in 


Rural) z 
Godavail cum Wkistna (Non Vuhimmidin 
Rural) 
Guntu) ecvm Nellore (Non Muhammidin 
Rural ) 


Madras ecded distints (Non 
Mubammad in Rim ) 

Silem and Comlat nc aun Noth Arcot (Non 
Muhimmidian Rwal) 

South Arcot cum ChinIeput (Non Wuliwm 
madan Rural) 

Tanjore cum Jindinoy oly (Non Wuhiummidan 
Rui il) 

Maduix and Ramnad cem Tinncvally (None 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Wost Cowt and Nilzuics C\Non Muhimmid in 
Ruri) 

Notth Mudias (Mluliamm id i) 

South Madias (Muhammad im) 

West Coat and Niles (uh ammi id wi) 

Madrw (f uropean) 

Madiis Fandholders 

Madras Indian © mmcice 

Jombay Cify (Non Vulrimomiidiun tery in) 

Ditto 
Sind (Yon Muhammidin Rural) 
bombsy Northern Drision (Non Vuh umm idan 


Rur il) 
Bombiy = Central 
Rur il) 
Bombay Gentil Division (Non Wubiaminad wm 


Ruril ) 


ind Chittoor 


Division = (Muhammad 


Ditt> 
Bom)ny Southun Divigon (Neon Muliammadin 
Rut il) 
bombav Cify (fuhimmadin tibiun) 
Sind (Muh iummad an Rural) 
Mitte 
Lombay (bur ope un) 
Hitt 
The Indian Merchants 
(Indian Comm roc) 


Chumber and Pureqau 


Guyuat and Decin Sudus und Lnumd aus 
(lf anholdc1s) 
hLombay Millowners’ Association = (Indtin 


Commerce) ** 
Calcutta (Non Mubamm idan Urbain) 


Calcutta Suburbs (Non Muhimmidin U1} in) 
Burdwan Division (Non Muhammidan Rur }) 
Presidency Division (Non Muhammidin Rut il) 
Dacca Division (Non Muhammad in Ruri) 


Tt Lilected Dy President. 


* Licctyd President. 


Nimc¢e 


MR Rv Divan buhids & Rimiwwami 
Mud via 


Mii Lo Sitatamy Ragu 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 


Mochay Narwimha Rao 

R Ry Ponrke Govindu R ddy Garu 
CoN Ramibkiishnay Redd 

RoW Shiunmuhhin Chetty 


Diwan Tahadwur F Ranowhuimr ¢ 14 


Vayu) vhadur & hiishnamad? ru 
Mr Jo Rayvaram Pindiie 
Mr WO OP oLhoamy in 


Mihcmed Muizzim Saheb J uhadur 
Moulvi Sayyid Murtuz? Sth b bihidur 
kh (tu Uppi Svheb bab actus 

Mi William Alexander 

Raya So Vasudesa Rayyah At Crt 

Mi Jamu Mihemied Sub 
M1 Naorgt VE Dumisii 

ur Cawasjy) Jehinjn KCTI 
Mr 5 C Shihan 
Mi N N Anhi 


OBT, 
wie * 

Sir Lbtahim Rihmtulla KOsT,C.UIF * 
Mi b V Jadhav 


Mi N Ro Gattngal 


Rio baladur ) Fo Patil 


Mt Mihem 7 Alt Tinnvh 
Sth Page Abdulla Phat on 


Nawal Noabarsunhgi JSbw at iol 
Mio ob oL Svhes 


Su Hush Goolding Co he Bo 


Sardar Go oN) Wagumed a 


Mr Hermusyp J ccroshiw Wody 


Mr ( €) biswias 

Mi “Nabikumar Sing Dudhoi 
}alu Amurnath Dutt 

Pundit Satycndrinath Sen 

Mi Ashiti bh Chindis Ncosy 


** Lotithd torcpie chtalioy in rgtation 
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Constituenty 





Chittagong and Ri shat Drvisicns (Non Muh 
ammadan Rural) 
Cilentti and Subu bs (Wubammadan Urban) 


Burdwan and Prosideney Divisions (Muhamm i 
dan Rural) 

Dicer cum VMemensineh (Muhammidan Rui al) 

bakerguny cam barndpur (Muhiumniidin Rar tl) 

Chittagon,s Division (Wuhamm id in Ruri) 


Rayshahi Disiston (Muhimmi tin Rural) 
Joona (1 ney ean) 


Ta 
Do 
Bengal Pandh Iders 


Bengat National Chamber of Commence (Indian 
Commerc) 

Cites of the Tnitcd Provinees (Non Vuhaim 
midin UWiban) 

Mecruf Division (Non Muhamm ind im Rial) 

Agia Divison (Non Vulunini tan Rural) 

Rohithund wd hkumaon Divisi n (Nen Wuh 
ammadan Rural) 

Allahabad and Jhansi Disisions (Non Vuhim- 
madan Rural) 

henares and) Gorakhpu 
mmidin Rural) 

Juchnow Pivision (Non Muhammad im Rw a) 


Divi dons (Non Muh 


Tv7vbad Division (Non Muhimmaidin Rural) 

Cities of the tmitcd Provineos (fuhunm ud in 
Tibin) 

Mecaiut Divi on (Muh amamd an Rural) 

Agiy Division (Wuhummidin Ruri) 


Divisions (MW diam 


(Wahi 


Rohthund and) Kkumaon 
midan Rud) 

Tnited Provinces Souther Divisions 
minidan Rural) 

Tuchnow and Pvzabad Divisions (Muliimm et Jin 
Rw11) 

United Provinecs CE uroporn) 


Tnited Provinces Tandh ddcrs 
Ambala Division (Non Muahimm idan) 


Jullimdur Division Con Wuliamani id un) 
West Punyab (Won Muliamm ad an) 
Joast Punjab (Mfuh ammi ad in) 


Tat Central Punjab (Wahamniuidin ) 
West Contial Punjab (Wuboumin id in) 


North Punjab (Mfahiammii din) 
North West Pang vb (Vlah wm ad in) 
South-West Punjab (Muh wm ulin) 


Last Punjab (sthh) 
West Punjab (Sikh) 


Pnuyab Tandholdars 
Dubhingi cam Saran (Non Wubammad ain) 
Mug uftarpar cea Champiri (Non Mulunmm ad in 





Name 


Mr SC Maiti 
Sir Abdur Raum KC SI, KT 
Ni 


Mh A FE OGhuznavi 
Haji Choudhary Mohamad Ismail bkhin 
Vr Md Anwitul A7im 


Mr 
Vi 


Mi 
Wi 
Mi 


Mi 


A Suhraw indy 


Kibir ud Din Amed 
W Althur Mooi WBI 


1 Studd 

(; Mo1gin CTT 

Dhnerdra Wanta Tahu: Chaudhuts 
Satish Chandi. Sen 

Tala Rame hwar Prasad Tacha 


ChaiudiniT 1 
hunwar Pashubu Singh 


Mi Cs Kanegidser 
Mi 4 Toon 

Vi A Dis 

Mi J Pay isi hore 


Rau bahadur Pand t Pullok Nath Phartiya 
Ahan J ubadur Saji Woagiht dda 


hunw Majer Ismitl Alikhin 
Mi WMuhhimimid Yamin Ahan 


Maiulyi Wuhimmid 3 akub 
Dr 7Zivud Dm Abm d ¢T1, 
Mi Mohamed Avhu Ali 

Nr J R Scott 


Pale Warr Ray Swarup 
Rar Swuheb Pundit Waridas 


Mtr Valin Nath Avarwal 
Vii tf do Pur 
Hlony Ft Nawab Md Ilialium Ah Whban, 


2 Shah Sadiq Hasan 


Vian Wubimimiid Shalib Nawaz Ct 


Mayor Nawab Wilk Pub Malidi Khan, oBT, 

Shak Pazal Haq Pav 

Khan bahadur Mikidum Sayid Ryin Bakhsh 
Shih 

Sirdar Hirbans Sinzh Biar 

Saudia Sint Singh 


“irda Sohan Singh 
Pundit Ram kat hna Tha 
Joab Gis Prasad Sinsh 
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Province or body 1epresented 


Ouissa Division (Non Viuhammadan) 

Do do 
Patna cum Shahabai (Non Wuhammad in) 
Gaya cum Monghyr (\ on Muhammad in) 


Bhagalyur Purnea ani the Santhu Parganas 


(\on Muhammad.) 
Chota Nazpur Divi n (Non Wuhamm id in) 


Patna and Chota Nag) wm cum On sa (Mul am 
Madan) 

Phagalpur Divi 1 on (Wuhamm. 1an) 

Tirhut Division (Wuhammad in) 

Tahar and O118s9 Land] oldeis 

Nagpur Division (\ onMuhammadin) 


Cential Provinces Hindi Dri (N 
Muhammad) 
8) do 


Contial It vinees (Wulamma 11n) 


Centr ul Provinees Tanh Pets 

4ssam Valley (Non Muhammilit) 
Surmivalley a Shi] n@(\ n Mum) ammil 
As am (Luh mm ad in) 


Assam (I uroy ean) 
Juma (Non lur y¢ iw) 
Do 


Do 


I urm (1 10] ein) 
D Ma (€ nerat) 
Aymu Murw ary (Gen 1a) 


Niume 


Mi PN Mira 

Mr IT hibanan la Dis 

Tahiti Rusto,1 

ho imar Cupte hwu tiaatsin h 
Rul vhviur Sukhia Ral 


Thakm VERA onda Niuth Shah Deco 
Mi M “VMasw 1 Almil 


Moulsi Lativuz 7Zimin 

Maula VMubammilStafe Diol 
Mii Ebuput Sin 

Ri Jahaturs bd Punht 


Sn WuiSm.hG ur ht 


S th Piladhir Cl audias 
Kian i wuhaltw HVE Walwat dlah Ts 9 


( wimivtl I! Juin 

Mr I Roll lun 

Mt GyHaR maul sv 

Mr Al jul Matin Chuudhwy 


Mi f- A Chatmer ¢ I 
Mai Jhannh Mun hi 
t Kvyiw VMvint 

U [tun Aung 


Bb. at Chanth Wal G Ja 
Ral svhib Hur Bilws Sarda 


NoOMINALED MIMBIRS LACIUDING THI LRESIDLNT (41) 


(4) OFFICIAL MEMBILS (20) 


Government of India 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Madras 
Do 

Bombay 
Do 

Bengal 
D 


0 
The United Provinces 
The Punjab 


Bihar and Orissa 

The Central Provinces 
Assam 

Burma 


[h Hon Sir George Rainy KCIL CSE 

Ih Hon sirdamcsCrerar KOST CTI 

Ih Hon Sit George Schustuu KOMG,CBL 
uC 

Ihe Hon Sir Projendra Mitter KT 

Lh Hon Ahan Lbahadur Mian Su fo azla Hu un 
KCyri At 

Mr Lvelyn Berkeley Howell (SI CI} 

Mr Alfred Alen Lethbridge Larsons, CI kb 

Mr Wubcrt Arthur Sams C1k 

Mr Gerard Micl worth Loun, ¢ 1! 

Mr Jxodihil Sanjiva Row 


Mr (Jement Wansbiou,h Gwynnt CIL, OBE, 
Mr lin Lut 

Mr il S J yys o1) 

si lanucclot Craham 3 C1 
Mr JOA Shillidy 

Mré¢ [ f§ 12 CIk 

Mr \V Ii Ayya out 


Mr 4 Wo Wi millan 

Mr H Ment omiors 

Mr Joseph Charles Lrench 

Mr JRajnarayan J} anerji 

Mr $S khhutshid 

Khan Bahadur Milik Aah 
Siwara MBE 

Mr Ram Prashad Natrayan Sah! 

Mr Kismet Leland ] rewcr Hamilton. 

Mr tim = Hi ziett 

Mr Lrnest Ficdernick Laum 


Ics 


Taksh hhan 


94 The Council of State. 


Province or body represented Name 


(7) Derat regic entative (1) Mr 8S G Jog 
() Non OLNICIAT WIWBFIS (14) 


¥ om} iy kl an Pahadur Mauly1 Rafinddin Ahmed 
Do Dr R D Yalil 

Delhi Mr he hav Chandri Rov, CIT 

Lon,il Juul F ahadur Satya Charan Mul heree 


Lhe Pun 
Do 
Do 


Iihar and On 44 

Nath West Tronti i di vince 
Assooiite 1 Chim) as £€ mim 
Indian Chir thin 

The Depres el Chas 

Anglo Indiun © mimunity 


Tou Infor ts 


Sirdar ] ahadur Sardar Jiw thar Singh, € 11 
Capt Sher VWusammad Ahan Gakhar 
Sir Zulfilar Alikhan kt CST 


Mi Ramaswami Srinivasa Sirma CE 
Nawal Sit Sahil zada Abdul Qanum ACI 
Mr J \ WI athcote 

Rov J tish Chindia Chitteuyce 

Tou Toabadur Mylur Chinn ithimbi h ya 

Tt col H A J Gidney 

Mr N MW Josh 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Jee fot—She Wen He Sn Way Vonaa f Smith Kt CIL Ics 


Midia (Non Wurm: tin) 


)) 
}) 


Mitias (Muhammed 1) 
bombay (Nou Vubrammi dan) 


Femlav Pre ad my (Muhamie bain) 
Sand (ALuh unm id in) 


Bombiy Chamlcar ¢t © mmerce 
T ast don.al (Non Muh ummiad in) 


Wost do da 
Wiest do do 


West Pong ad (Afuh anim ad wm) 
Jit do do 


A—LEtCliD VWAMBILS (5 ) 


Nime 


Diwin Dahadur SivS Mo Aunumilas Chettiy 21 
hl 


Sar € P Rama wami Alyy at 
Miao WoWV lainwaswamy fy nou 


Diwan | ouha luc Go Nveay tnaswams Chetti Garu, 
«1 


Sy ot Muhammed dad diab Sth 7? fb aleudur 
Sudat Shui Jajwnath Mahua LD andit 


Ma VWoamuge Man Pyt MC dn 
Si Phiose¢ S thny Khe © BI 


SHhdu Sibel Sul man Cassum Hav 
Mir Ali] ak hb Muhammad Hussin 


Mr 1 Muller 
1 atu Jagadish Chandia Banerjce 


Ruma Niipandra Narayan Sinha 
Mir Saty andra Chandra Ghose Moulih 


Mri “Muime d Sulirawudy 
Mi Svc l Al dul Haitecz 


The Council of State. 


Constituency 


Benzal Cham] cr of Commerc 
United Provinces Cuntral (Non Muhvmm id in) 


United Provinces Northern (Non Muhimm id wn) 
United Provinces Southern (Non Muh vmmiid in) 
United Provinces Wcet (Muhamm id in) 
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Name 


Mi P OF trowne ¢ B1 

Raya Sime hamypal singh, KCI 
Sudhiull 

Rad whadur Tala Jagdish Triad 

Rajv sar Mcti Chand ¢ 01 

Khan ft dhadur Hoafv* VMubammid Wilm 


of Kuri 


Tnited Provinees J ust (Muhamm id i) Mahuaysh Sia Muhammad tl Wd kKhin KB 
ROST,KCE? of Mahmudil ad 
Punjab (Non Muhammid in) es Rud vhadm dds RamSuin Dw err 
Punjab (Sikh) Su lat Shivdeo Singh €b 11 
J ast Punjab (Muhamm wd in) Ikhin | uhidur Chandy Muhivmmid Din 
West Punjab (Muhammadin) Sua Savad Mohammad Vicht Shah ht 
Bihar and Orissa (Non Muh unm id 2n) Paid vhiadur Radha ha shina Jalan 
Do Raja Ra jhunand wn Prasil singh 
Bihar and O1issa (Muhammd in) Mr Abu Abdullah Sycd Hussain Im im 
Central Provinces (General) Raya Taxminiio bh nsle 
Assam (Non Muh wmmad in) Bohiudur Promode Chindis Dutt 
Purim. (General) Mia A Hamid 
Lurma Chamber of Commcice Ma AOI odduyer 
Lb —NowniTi p MIMBIIS —ercluding the President 
(a) Officia? Mcmd ers (not more than 19 excluding President ) 
Government of India His Jxccllency Gencral Sir Plunip W vhous 
Chetwode lt GOR,KCMG DSO 
Do Sir J rojendra Mittcr ht 
Do, bo Su Joseph Jhor,kCIL,CBE 
Do. Sir John Perronet Thompson c SI 
Do. ie Mr H W Lmci, n,OIE,CBE 
Do. - Sir Charles Watson, KOIF C91 
Do, : Sir A G McWatters, ht ,CIe 
Do. Mr J A Woodhead 
Do. Sir Trank Noyce At CSI,OI1E 
Do Maj Gun J W D Megaw CITI MB,AHP?, 


Bombay .. ee 
The United Provincea 
The Punjab ee 
Bihar and Orissa .. 


(b) 


Berar Representative 


IMS 
Mr Jvotsninath Ghosil cs1r,Cii 


ALu Abdullah Vuhammid 7 aullah Aban 
Miles Irvin C11 ,0OB] 
J il Whitty,¢11 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Berar Representative. 


Mr, Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde. 


(c) Aon Official Members, 


Madras ee . ee a 
Do be E ‘ 

Bomnay , a ‘ 

Bengal es ‘ ee 


Do, oe . ee a 
Central Provinces .. : ; 
The United Provinces... ; 
The Punjab ane : 
North-West Frontier Provinces . 


Bihar es e z% ; 


Sir Sankaran Nan kt 

MrG A Natesan 

Sir Dinshah I duljii Wacha Kt 

Raja Byoy Singh Dudhoria ot Azimgan) 

Mi Biyov Kumar Basu 

Sir Manechyi Byramji Dadabhoy, KCIE, Kt, 

Rajya Nawab Ali Khan of Akbarpur 

Sirdar Charanjit Singh. 

Major Nawab Mahomed Ahbar hhan, OLTF., 
hl an of Hoti 

Mr M D Devadoss 


Administrative Divisions. 








| Area in 

















No. of Population 
Provinces, Districts. | Square miles. (1921), 
Ajmer Merwara,. a or ee 2 2,711 495,899 
Andamans and Nicobars ae ss oe | ees 3,143 | 26,833 
Assam Se ae. |. ees 52,959 7,598,861 
Baluchistan .. ne a a ae | 6 45,804 | 421,679 
Bengal a a a 28 78,412 46,653,177 
Bihar and Orissa ‘4 is Ss Sie 21 83,205 33,998,778 
Bombay (Presidency)... «se co 26 123,064 19,338,586 
Bombay .. e = ae = 26 75,918 16, 008, 170 
Sind ae om | se se ee 6 47,066 3, 278, 493 
Aden e¢ ee ee ee ee e@@ee 80 4.92 23 
Burma es si 41 : £36,738 13,205,564 
Central Provinces and "Berar . ec vs os 22 100,345 13,908,514 
Coorg a ee a 1 | 1/582 164,459 
Delhi ee ee CY ee ee | e rf e 486,741 
Madras - - r se arg 24 | 341,726 42,322,270 
North-West Frontier Province ( Districts | 5 16,466 | 2,247,606 
and administe1ed Territories). 
Panjab Pee kaa fe 29 | 97,209 20,678,393 
United Provinces of Agra & Oudh .. wa 48 107,164 45,590,946 
Agra . - a. aa ae 36 83,198 38,420,638 
Oudh ee ee ee oe es 12 | 23,066 | 12, 170, "308 
Total, British Territory oe | 267 1,097,901 247,138,396 
No. of Area in Population 
States and Agencies Districts. Square miles (1921). 
Baluchistan States .. ae és as wea 86,511 378,999 
Baroda State ee ee ee oe 8,099 2,121,875 
Bengal States ss ss Tr ae 32,773 896,173 
Bihar and Orissa ee ee oe oe . Ter o,965,431 
Bombay States as ee ee ee baes 65,761 7,412,341 
Central India Agency .. - se eid caus 78, 772 9,180,403 
Central Provinces States “ as bs cece 31,188 2,068,482 
Assam States oe eo ee ee ese8 eeees 383,672 
Hyderabad State... Sa. Mo ee 82,698 | 12,458,627 
Kashmir State ee ee e¢ ee eoee 80,900 3,322,080 
Madras States si os ‘6 ~ sien 9,969 | 5,460,029 
Cochin State e¢ ee ee ee eeee @eeane6 979,019 
Yravancore State.. ae es Pe ees coes | 4,005,849 
Mysore State ey 29,444 5 976,660 
North-West Frontier rc ymce (Agencies oes stare 2,828,055 
and Tribal areas), | 
Puajab States ae a ae baie 36,532 | 4,415,401 
Rair utana Agency ee ee ee es eee 127,641 9,35 7,012 
Sikkim ee |S ide diet | 81,722 
United Provinces States ae = ave ee 6,079 1,134,824 
Total, Native States a 875,267 | 71,036,786 
Grand Total, India., —.. ee 1,773,168 | 819,075,182 
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The Bombay Presidency stretches along the which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
west coast of India, from Sind inthe North to and Kaira makes splendid garden laud. The 
kapara in the South It embraces, with its dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan 
feudatoiics and Aden, an area of 187,(74 a tat | black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
miley and a population of 26,757,048. Of thi, |and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
total 63,458 square miles are in Native States, j SDEBrCAne, The Konkan 1s a rice land, grown 
with a population of 7,412,341. Geographi-! under the abundant rains of the submontane 
cally included in the Presidency but under the regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
Government of India is the first class Native| vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
miles and a population of 2,032,798 gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 

With effect from the 10th October 1924the upon the scasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
States in the Cutch, Kathiawar and the Palan wellirmgation A chain of irrigation works, 
pur Agencies have been placed under direct consi, ting of canals fed from great reservoirs 1D 
pohtical relations with the Government of the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
India. The three agencies have been combined gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
into one, the Western India States Agency, and mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
placed under a first class Resident and Agent drought More than any other part of India 
to the Governor General with headquarters at the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
Rajkot The territories under the rule of,and plague during the past twenty years. The 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are im direct | evils have not been unmxed, for tribulation 
political relations with the Government of has made the people more self reliant, and the 
Bombay extend now only to an areca of about rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
28,562 sq. miles. The population of these, with a certain development of industry, has 
States is about 4 millons and the revenue |imduced a considerable rise in the standard of 
nearly 5 crores. living The land 1s held on what 1s known as 

Ihe Presidency embraces a Wide diversity | the ryotwari tenure, that 1s to say, each culti- 
of soul, climate and people. In the Presidency vator holds his land direct from Government 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered | under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility ' he pays this assessment he cannot be dispose 
is so marked that it has long been known as the sessed. 

Garden of India South of Bombay City the Manufactures. 
province is divided into two sections by the| whilst agriculture is the pnincipal industry, 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel others have no inconsiderable place The 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic and 1s confined to building stone, salt ex- 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats 18 the tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
Konkan, a rice growing tract, intercepted by nese But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
creeks which make communication difficult puted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
Then in the far north 1s Sind, totally different coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
from the Presidency Froper, a land pf wide and exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from Bombay silver ware hasa place of its own, as 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
The People. dee nae othe ip the ee 

The population varies as markedly as soil and bandicrafts beneath industry Onan on 
climate. In Simd Mahomedans predommate. one ae gues - rae ad 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although th s a; = . re Bomb 18 CHICLY 
long under the dommion of powerful Mahome {2 ‘he heatquarter city, “omvay 

Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 74,825 
dan kings. Here there 1s an amplitude of caste Number of Spindlesin Bombay Island. 34,51,176 
divisions and a people, who although softened Number aH ee apie y - hes 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading | Ee wie tn aastey i € Bamte island 1,29,275 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has i Goniot Otto ei bY th Mills in 
been seasoned by adversity, the saying goes | ° ae Tala nd (bales) 6.68,848 
that ve = a preys ee one vear . Ganaice ot ae ah ia -. 5,68, 
every ee, and gets 10 5 the pop 10n 18 muc 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty las . Aida a oe Fer Ee sat 

er cent are Mahrattas. ‘he Karnatic 1s the Nuaiber of Spindles in Sholapore ** 8 48.507 

nd of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect Number of tiie in Sholapore 5121 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 47, ray of Spimdks in the Bombay ; 
is a large proportion of Christians Four main Pr idenc P (excluding Bombay 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi cs y 8 


land) ee ie .. 24 29,82 

and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough langua franca Is 

where Enghsh has not penetrated. The mam a si aed pet ae ported 

castes and tribes number five hundred. Teland) is re oa as . 61,399 
Industries. Great impetus has been given to Bombay 


The principal mdustry is agriculture, which industries by the provision of electric power 
supports sixty-four per cent. of the popu- generated fifty miles away on the Ghats, and 
lation. In sid the soils are wholly alluvial, the year 1919 witnessed & henomenal flota- 
and unaer the influence of irrigation pro- tion of new industrial com panies of almost every 
duce yearly creasing crops of wheat and description. 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the The situation of Bombay on the western 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous sea-board in tvuch at once with the principal 
Broach cottons, the finest 1n India, and alluvial: markets of India and the markets of the West 
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has given Bombay ab immense sea-borre 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach Cambay 
and Mandvie, Were famous m the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Guii 
and the coasts of Africa But the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the increasing 8126 
of occan steamers have tended to concen 
trate it in modern porte with deep water ancho1 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
for the trade of the Southern Mahratta Country 
and Port Okhaas a port of considerable 1mpol 
tance for hathiawar and Gujarat 


Administration 


‘Ihe Presidency 18 administered by a Gover 
nor and an Lxecutive Council of four members, 
with the assistance of thrce Ministers ‘he 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments 18s indicated in the 
section onthe Provincial Governments (¢ ¥#) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover 
nor and his Counci] and the Lransferred Sub 
jects, administercd by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921 
All papers relating topublicservice busincse reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
{nto seven main departments, each under a Secre 
et (a) linance (0) Revenue, (c) Home 
and Ecclesiastical (d@) Political , (6) General and 
Educational (f) Legal, (g) Public Works The 
senior of the Civilian Secretaries 1s entitled the 
Chief Secretary Ihe Government frequently 
movese It ls nm Bombay from November to the 
end of March, at Mahableshwar from April to 
June, in Poona from June to November 
but the Secretanat 1s alwavsin Bombay. Un- 
der the Governor in Council the Presidency 15 
administered by four Commussioners ‘The 
Commissioner in Simd has considerable mde- 
pendent powers In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commussioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad , 
the Central Division at Poona, and the Sou 
thern Division at Belgaum Each district 18 | 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civ1 
lian, who has under bim one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy , 
Collectors A_ collectorate contams on an 
iverage from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State 
The village officers are the patel, who 1s the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose, the talati or hulkarni, clerk and 
accountant , the messenger and the watchman 


Over each Taluka or group of villages 1s the | 


mamlatdar, who 19 ‘also a subordmate magis 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas The 


Collector and Magistrate 1s over the whole | 


lhstrict, The Commussioners exercise general 
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The control of the Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents, 


Justice 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sittmg in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who 1s a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Commuiseioner (The Judi- 
¢1al1 Commissioner and three Additional 
Judicial Commussioner 8 18 the highest court 
of civil and criminal appeal The growing 
importance of Karach and Sind his, however, 
neccssitated the raising of the status of the 
Judicial Commissioners Court and tho passing 
of the Sind Courts Act im August 1926, which 
contemplats the creation of a Chef Court 
for 8ind with a Chief Judge and three or more 
Puisne Judges The Act, however, hes not yet 
bcen put into effect owing to financial difficulties. 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance 1s that of the Subordimate Judge 
1ccrujted from the ran)s of the local lawyers 
Ihe Court 1 first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judgc or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilans or members 
of the Provincial Service or thc Bar In cases 
cxcceding Rs 5 000 in value an appcai from the 
decision of the Sutordinate or Asaistant Judge 
ind irom the decision of the Fistnet Judge in 
all original suits hes to the High Court Dis- 
trict and Ascstant Judges exercise criminal 
junsdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
onginal criminal work 1s chiefly disposed of by 
the Lxecutive Distnct Ofhcers and Resident 
and City Magistrates Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court 
In some of the pmncspal cities dpecial 
Magistrates exercise summary jumsdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of Lnglish Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes corresponding to 
the 1 nglish County Courts 


Local Government 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration 1s secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority overa District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nomunated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll and ferry 
funds The tendency of recent years has been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nommated 
element to allow these bodies to elect their 
cwn chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage, 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Admunis- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency The larger municipalities are now 


control over the Distncts in their Divisions.| styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 29 


i 
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In number The executives of these Borough purpose of control under the Inspector General 
Municipalitics are invested with larger powers of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
than hitherto exercised Another important Inspectors—General of whom two are in charge 
change introduced by the Act was the extension of Ranges and the third is in charge of the Crimi- 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
or buildings with annual rental yalues¢f Rs 12 Print Bureau District and Railway Police in 
or with capital value of not Icss thin Rs 200 Sind are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Public Work Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
i¢ WOrKS. Commissioner in Sind =The exccutive manage- 
The Public Works Department is under the ment of the Police in each district and on 
control of two Chief kugineers who act 43 Railways in the Presidency proper 18 well as 
Secretaries to the Government one for Roads in Sind 1s vested in a Superintendent of Police 
Buldiigs Railways, (te ,and the other fcrIrmga under the gencral direction of the Magistrate of 
tion Under them are Supermtending Engmeers the District concerned «vc pt in the cas of the 
in charge of Circles and Executive Engineers Railway Pohce Yor the purposes of effective 
in charge of divisions the Consulting Architect supervision over the investigation and prevention 
and the Electrical Lngineer The chiefirnga of crime, some of the larger districts are divided 
tion works arein Sind and consist of acham into one or more Sub Divisions each under a 
of canals fed by the annual inundations from Sub Divisional Officer who 1s either an Assistant 
the Indus The Llovds Barrage and canils Supermtendent of Police or an Tospector of 
project which was inaugurated 1n 1923 18 Police a Deputy Supermtendent of Police, 
the greatest Irmgation Scheme in the world sub-Inspectors are the ofhcers in charge of 
aundis designed to ensure the ,ast areas Of Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
fertile land in Sind a regulir and constant pynder the law, for the investigation of offences 
supply of water. It will enable » 453000 acres reported at their Police Stations  Officcrs 
of crops to be irrigated annually 7e ab ut 1s ippomtcd dircetly to the posts of Assistant 
much ar a irm,jitedin Tgypt The sch me 13 Superintendents of Police, Beputy  Superm- 
not only vital to the future of Sind but ot tendents of Police Inspcctors and Sub Inspectors 
mnditect benefit to the whole of India Ihe undergo 4 course of trainmg at the Central Police 
whole scheme 18 estimated to cost over 1 Training School at Nawk before being posted to 
million sterling or 20 crores of rupees In the Districts for executive duty The Pombay 
Presidency proper there 1, a chain of protective (ity Pohec is 1% separate force under the 
urigation worhs, originating in reservoirs In the Commissioner of Police. who 3s directly respon- 
Ghat regions The Liincij iu works ire the 5 ble to Government. 
Nira Canal fed ty Take Whiting im, und d by 
th Llovd Dam it eee th vi uae - ele Education. 
{dby Lik Arthur Hill impounkd ty Wilson — gqucationi* imparted partly through direct 
Dim at Bhindardui the Muthi Cinals fd government saey. mid’ party baroiah the 
by Take Tif it Khadakvisly the God1vaii medium ofgrants mn aid Government maintam 
Cuntl f d by Fake b ue at Nandur Madhmcsh- ay, Colleges at Bombay, Andher, Poona 
wir ind the Gokah Canal "he Mutha (nls| ahmedabad and Dharwar, the Grant Medical 
ind the ( okak Canal were comy lc ted in 1896 97 College, the Poona College of Engin ering, the 
th Marv Tett Bank (inal in 190.06 th  Agreuiturat College, Vetermary College, School 
(odavai Canils mm 191516 and the Piawirr of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce 
Cinals in 1426 27) The Nara Right Bink Canil Most ‘of the secondary schools are in 
which has heen undcr construction since 1912 pnvate hands The primary schools are main- 
WoncimMg cowpltion the Wilsyn Dam it ¢o eg by Local Authorities, with a grant-in aid. 
Bhand irdiry the second highest yet constructed The Bombay Municipality 139 responsible for 


by Lngineers the world over was opened by His 
F \cellency tl ec Governor on 10th December 19.6 | ducati cre in Bombay City (@ v, 


Lhe Llovd Dim at Bhatgar which 1s v 333 feet 
in length 190 feet in height and 124 feet in | Lhe Quinquennial Report on Public Tnstruc- 


widt! ‘ ir Tesh Wilson tion in the Tombay Presidency for the ycars 
on Oi ae ie ik ee Rs 172 Inkhy§ 1922 1927 reveals much mformation regarding 
It 15 remarkable as teing the lirnc t Dimin the pro,rcss of education in recent years Lhe 
volume hitheito constructed and contains .14 most notable event of the quinqucnnium wis 
million cubic fect of masonry The Assuan Daim the passing in 1923 of the Primary I ducation 
in Leypt 1s popularly suppose 1 to be the dugcst Act whercby the control of Pnmarv Lducation 
Dam in exstence but that contams 19 millon was trinsterred from the Department to the 
cubic feet It cost also nearly 00 percent more J ocal Authouitie, Most of the Loards have 
thin the Tloyd Dam An idca of the ma,nitucd Prep arcd schemes tor the expansion of educ ation, 
of the Llovd Dam can be githercd from the some of them on a compulsory basis and many 
fact that it a wall 6 fect high and 15 inches boards have levied additional tixation but the 
thick were constructed from the masonry in finances of Government have not permitted 
the Dam it would stietch a distance of »20 them to perform to the full the part contem 
miles say from Bombay to Nagpur ‘Lluse Plated by the Act [he fact howcver must 


not be lost sight of that during the quinquen 
fo tauine Se ae eee eer ee nium the assignments of Government to Primary 


Fducation rose from Rs 9738154 to 

Police. Rs 12159848 the greater part of which was 
The Police Force ts diviicd into 3 categ 2118, | swallowed up by the increase in the pay of 
viz, Distrut Police, Railway Police and the Primary teachers ‘It 1s early to pronounce 
Bombay City Police ‘The Distiict and Railw+y | on the results of the transicr of control of the 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the | District Local Board Schools,’ says the Directo 
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of Public Instruction “The control now 
exercised by the Boardsis very great—greater, 
it is believed than 1n any other Province in India 
and, except for financial purposes, the super- 
vision of the Department has been reduced to a 
minimum’ ‘The chief resu't of the Reforms 18 
the emphasis they have given to differences of 
religion and caste owing to the system of special 
representation which they have set up and no 

where have the evils of commun1lism been more 
conspicuous than in the administration of the 
Primary Schools by the Local Authorities 


The quinquennium has been noticeable for 
the greater recognition given to the Fducational 
needs of the Backward classes especially in 
Primary Fducation and a very liberal system of 
scholarships in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
for these (lasses has been introduced 

Lack of funds has not cramped the activities 
of Government in the field of Primary Education 
only Feonomy has been the dominating note 
of the Educational policy throughout the quin 
quennium So far from it being possible to 
provide the funds required for the expansion of 
fecondary and Higher Education, it has been 
necessary to exercise retrenchment and that too 
in directions in which 1t could not be apphed 
without educational loss AS one instance only 
the Director of Public Instruction mentions the 
discontinuation of the scheme of Medical 
Inspection after 1t had been in exsstence for a 
year Among the chief purposes for which 
additional funds are required perhips the most 
important is that for additional provision for 
Technical and Industrial Education including 
the expansion of the College of Engineering and 
the establishment of a Technological institution 
of an advanced nature In spite however of 
the inability of Government to provide all the 
funds that are required, advance h1s been made, 
if additional expenditure and increased numbers 
can be held to be regarded as evidence of ad- 
vance and it is a noticeable fact that the 
expenditure from local sources increased from 


Rs 125 lakhs to over Rs 183 lakhs or about 47 | 


per cent 

The total number of institutions mcreased 
during the quinquennium by 1 378 to 16 211 
Recognised institutions increased by 1 542 to 
14 784 while unrecognised institutions decreased 
by 164to0 1427 Of the recognised insututions 


15 are Arts and 10 Professional Colleges 529 | 


Becondary Schools, 13 835 Primary Schools and 
395 Special Schools 


The total number of recognised and wun 
recognised educational institutions during the 
vewr 1928 29 was 17,042 and the number of 
pupils 1 230 840 


Out of + total of 26 831 towns and villages 
10 679 possessed schools the average area 
served by cach town or village with a school 
being 96 square miles The percentage of 
male scholars under instruction m all kinds of 
institutions to the total male populitions was 
969 as against 943 in the preceding year 
while that of female scholars under instruction 
nara female population was 271 as against 

8 

Hindu pupils in recognised institutions 
numbered 926,167 Muhammadans 206 780 
Indian Chnistians 34 680, Parsis 18 111, Euro 
peins and Anglo Indians 65158, Among the 
rest are included 1,152 Sikhs and 8 Buddhists 


i 
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The total expenditure on Public Instruction 
In 1928 29 was Rs 396 lakhs of which 496 
per cent was met from Government funds, 
18 2 percent from Board funds 18 3 per cent 
from fees and 13 9 per cent from other sources 
Primary schools absorbed over Rs 198 lakhs, 
exclusive of expenditure on inspection, construc- 
tion and repiirs 


The Educational Department 1s administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
s10n and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector 10 
each district 


Higher education in the Presidency 18 con 
trolled by the Bomb} Univers:ty which was 
«stablished 1n 1897 ‘lhe constitution of the 
University has recently undergone however, 
considerable changes mm virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay Unrversity Act of 
1928 This Act altered the whole constitution 
4 the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a vicw to bringing into 
(loser association with the public the industrial, 
commercial ind civic life of the people of the 
Presidcney to enable it to provide greater facili 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
leirning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post graduate 
terchinz and research while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges sffilated to it from time to time 
The authorities of the University as now 
constituted are chiefly the Chancellor Vice 
Chancellor the Syndicate the Academic 
Council and the Senate The Sen rte consisting 
of fillows 15 the supreme governing body of 
the Unltversity The number of fellows 1s 144 
of whom 40 ire nominated by the Chancellor 
wnd 11 are ex officio The Academic Council 
consisting of educational experts deals with all 
purely ac lemical questions This body 
works 1n collvboration with the Syndicite which 
15 the principal executive of the University 


The principal educational institutions are — 

Colleges— 

Elphinstune College Bombay, 
Mr H Hamill MA 


Ismail College Andheri (Bombay) Principal, 
Di M +t Ihthman MA (Punjab) a Ph 
D (Cambiidge) 

Deccan College, Poona Principal, Mr H G 
Rawlinson, MA 


Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal, 
G Findlay Shirras,MA,FSS (Offg) 


Karnitik Colleg2, Dharwar Principal, Mr 
\ Ll Janan,BA 


Roval Institute of Science Bombay Piineipal 
Dr \ N Meldrum, D Sc 
Prwate Arls Colleges— 
St Xavier's, Botobay (Societv of Jesus). 
Principal, Rev Father Duhr, 8 J 


Wulson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission). 
Principal, Rev J Mackenzie, MA 

Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tiona] Society), Princtpal, M Mahajan, 
MA,B 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State). 
Principal, 8 G Barrow, Bsc 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State) Principal,Mr © K Shahani, Wa 

Bahauddinbhai College, Junagadh State. 
Principal, Mr MEM, Joshi, § 4 


Principal, 
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Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona. 

M. T.B Arts College Surat. 

D. J. Sind College Karachi. 

Sind National College, Hyderabad 

Gokhale Education Socicty’s HPT. Atts 
College, Nasth. 

Willmgdon College, hupwad (S$ ingli). 


Special Colleges— 
Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Captain S. L. Bhatia, 1.1 S. 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. C. Graham Smith, 0.3.5. 

Agricultuial College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr. William Burns. 

Chiefs’ College, Rayhot, Principal, Mr, 4 
C Miller, 0 B1 

Coliege of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law College, Bombay, Principal, Vr V(r 
Dalvi, LL. B, (Cantab ), Tart-ut-Law 

College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal 
Mr. M. L. Tannan. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett. 

Haftkine Institute, Bombay, Purector, Major 
L A. P. Anderson, i M58 

Su J. 8. School of Art, Bombay (Govern: 
ment), Director, Mr. W.u. G Solomon 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 


Private Professional Colleges — 
Seth G@ S Medical Colle zc, Bomb w, Principal 
Dr Jivra) Mehta 
NED Civil Lngincering College, Karachi 
Law College Poon., 
Sir Lillubhai Shih Law College Almmed wubid 
sind Collegiate Board’s Law Collec, Karachi 


Medical. 


The Medical Department 1s in the charg: 
cf the Surgeon-fiencral Who iy a MOCmMbeL Ot the 


IO! 


I M.8, and Pubhe Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is a non J.M.S. 
Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each district 
headquarters are responsible for the medical 
work of the district: whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are maimtain- 
ed by the Government in Bombay, and tho 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased by 300 beds in one hospital and 130 
bcds in another hospit il. Well-equipped hospitals 
exist im all important up-country stations. 
Over 3,708,000 persons including 99,400 in- 
patients are treated during the year1928. The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vacc ination 1s carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Durector of Public Health. 
Synitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 
Finance. 

Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on anew phase. Before the 
passing Of this Act Provincial {finance was Incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance, ‘he Provinces 
bad ecrtain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
compuatively clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of Indiaand those 
of the Provinces Such revenues as they enjoy 

(the Provinces enjoy in tull, and in return they 

make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, Bxed for a term of years. The gencral 
principle underlying this sttlement is that 
those contiibutions shall gradually disappear 
These contnbutiors have now «cn remitted, 


Estimated Revenue for 1930-31. 


PRINCIPAL JI1ADS OF RLVENUL, Rs, 
V Land Revenic , ee iste . 5,12,11,000 
VI Lxcise ‘ ‘ : - 3,°9,00,000 
VII Stamps : : 1,73,58,uU0 
VIII Yorests ' ‘ ‘ 738,91,000 
IX 6 Registration og : . i 12,00,000 
IXA Scheduled Laves . ne : ‘ i “ 19,64,000 
Total 
Lrrigdtion, Varviquiion, Lmbankment, dc. 
XYII Works for which Capital Accountsarchept .. )2,24,000 
AIV Work for which no Uapital Accounts are kept 16 32,000 
Lotal 68,56,000 
Debt Serirce 

XVI Interest 1,45,01,000 

: Civul Adminastration. 
AVIT Admunistratiou of Tustice és : ; 16,80,000 
XVIII Jailsand Convict Settl ments ‘ ; 5,03,000 
AIX Police ee ee ae ee ee e 19,96,000 
XAI Education .. a ~ oe ‘ ; 12,698,000 
XXII Medical = as = os A 18,10,000 
AXITII Public Health We oe - a , 11,74,000 
XXIV Agriculture wis rr ie : 3,48,000 
AXV Industries ee ee ae ee . ‘ 4,000 
XXVI Miscellaneous Departm_nts .. ; ; 1,85,000 
Total 84,609,000 
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Civil Works Rs. 
XXX _ Civil Works ‘eo 17,96,000 
XXX1 Bombay Devilopment Scheme 27,64,000 
Miscellaneous. 
AXXII TransfcrsfromJ'amine Fund .. ne 9,00,000 
XXXIII Receipts in aid of Superannuation 15,00,000 
AXXIV_ Stationery and Printing .. ae a 4,00,000 
AXXV Misccllancous Ss we a ae 2,40,000 
‘Total 
XL Extraotdinary Reccipts 13,21,000 
Total Revenue 15 ,73 66,000 
Civil Works and Miscellaneous public improvements receipts not charged to Revenue. 
Debt heads :— 
Deposits and advanres Loans and advances by provincial Govern- 
ment Advances from provincial Loan: Fund i “i sid §,85,50,000 
Opening Balance. ° ee ee ee oe ee ee 2,24,30,000 
Grand Total 23,83,46,000 
Estimated Expenditure for 1930-31. 
DIRECT DEMANDS ON THE RUVENTY. Rs. 
6. Tand Revenuc ae 6 4,80,000 
6. Excise si 42,32,000 
7. ale 2,70,000 
8. For 41,97,000 
RA, Foret Capital outlay” 2,26,000 
9. Registration .. 6, 74,000 
9A. Scheduled Taxes... 20,000 
a Total 1,60,99 060 
Irrigation, Embankment, £c., Revenue Account. 
14. Interest on works for which Capital Accounts are kept ae 58,28,000 
15. Other KRevenuc Expenditure &nanced from Ordinary Revenue ‘ ; 19,43,000 
15. (1) Other Revenue Expenditure financed from faumive Insurance Grants ; 6,70,000 
16. Construction of I:mgation Worhs 10,00,000 
Total 94,41,000 
Debt Serviee. 
19. Interest on Ordinary Neht 1,88,31,000 
20, Interest on other obligations 07,000 
21, Reduction or avoidance of debt 14 69,000 
Total 2,05,07,000 
Cuuw Administration, 
22. General Administration bi ; ; 2,25 ,21,000 
24. Administration ot Justice “4 , : 74,69,C00 
25. Jalis and Convict nevement: ‘ % ; ; 24,12,000 
26. Police ; : ie : ‘ 1,78,18,.000 
27. Ports and Pilotage : ‘. ds ; : 9, 
30. Scientific Deparment: sce : : me , ; 92,000 
81, Education .. : ‘ as F as ae os 2,10,03,000 
$2, Medical * es . ee acs ee ae 53,76,000 
338. Public Health ae : . os ‘ se 29,04,000 
34. Agriculture a We 54 ae ie ps 3 30,08,000 
35, Industries ee os ae ae ae e ee « ? 9, 
37. Miscellaneous Departments . ve 7 oe oe os 4,42,000 
‘Total 8,31,93,000 
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Civil Worke. Rs. 
41. Civil Works aie es 1,19,58,000 
2, Bombay Development Scheme 32.91 ,000 
Total 
Miscellaneous. 
43. Famine Relief and Insurance .. Sa ee 
45. Superannuation Alfowances and Pension es 58,96,000 
46. Stationery and Printing .. a os es 15,17,000 
47. Miscellaneous ae 4 es es = 16,18 ,000 
Tot! 90,31,000 
51 & 51A. Contribution and Miscellaneous adjustments between Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments .. a or es ae a ee ia a 
Expenditure in England .. is a ee 37.71.000 
Total Expenditure charged te revenue . 15,72,91,900 
Capital Account nol charged to Revenue. 
55. Construction of Iirigation Works “4 ue oy se 4,21,19,000 
56. Bombay Development Scheme .. 1,92,40,000 
56A. Capital outlay .. a ie oe 8,87 ,000 
59. Capital outlay for Civil Works (P. W.) Ks Si es : se 24,: 8,000 
604A. Other Provincial works not charged to Revenue .. en ” a _ 99,000 
60B. Payments of commuted value of Pensions a &é Kd and ‘84,000 
Debts, Deposits and Advances ss is $4 a sie - _ 8,72,88,000 
Total Disbursement.. 21,47,46,900 
Closing balance..— __1,67,64,000 
Grand Total .. 23,83,46,000 


Governor and President-in-Council. 
H.E. The Right Hon’ble Sir Frederick Hugh 
Sykes, p. c., G. 0.1. E., G, B.E., K- 0. B,, O.M.G., 


c.S, I. 
Personal Staff. 


Private Sery—R. M. Maxwell, ¢.1.¥., LC. 8., J.P: 

Mily, Secretary—Major H. 
C.I.E., M.V.O., J.P. ° 

Surgeon—Major D.('. Scott, 0.B.E., R.A. M.C. 

Aides-de-Camp '‘—Captain C. l, Morrison, M. C., 
Leicestershire Regt., Captain J. H. Cawley- 
Way, Royal Marines; Licut. B. A.J. Peto, 
Ist King’s Dragoon Guards; Lieut. C. R. 
Battiscombe, Durham Light Infantry. 

Hon. Aides-de Camp.—Captain E, V, Whish. 
O.B.E., R.LM,, Principal Officer, Mercantile 
Marine Department, Bombay District; Majo1 
I. Seymour-Williams, 3 (Bom.) Coy, D.S.0., R. 
Ii.,A.F.1,;Meherban Shankarrao Parashramrao 
Ramchandra alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan 


Chief of Jamkhandi; Honorary Captain 
Meherban Malojirao Mudhojirao alias 
Nana Saheb Naik Nimbalkar, Chief 


of Phaltan; Honorary Captain Kumar 
Shri Naharsinghji of Baria; Sardar Ghulam 
Jilani Bijlekhan of Wai. 

Hony, Capt. Shaik Yasin Sardar Bahadur, LD. 
§.M., Late 10th Mahratha Light Infantry. 


Commandant, H. E. the Governor's Bodyguarad.— 
Captain T. C. Crichton, m. c., Hon. Licut, 
3rd Cavalry. 

Lieut. R. §. Wright of the Royal Deccan Horse, 
Ad jutant, H. Id. the Governor’s Body Guard. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp—Rao Bahadur Lakh- 
pat Singh, 8th King George’s Own Light 
Cavalry. 

Members of Council and Ministers. 

The_ Hon. Sir Ernest: Hotson, K.C.8.1., 1.0.8. 
(Home) 3, The Hon. Sir Gulam Husain Hidaya- 
tallah, Kt., B.A.,LL.B., J.P. (General); The Hon. 
Mr. G. h. Pradhan, B.A, LLB. J.P, (Finance) ; 


G. Vaux, C.S.1.. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Walter Frank Hudson, B.A.,, 
C.1LK., 1.0.8. (Revenue); The Hon. Moulvi 
Rafiuddin Ahmad, Bar-at-Law, J.P. (duca- 
tion); The Hon. Sardar Sir Rustom Jehangir 
Vakil, Kt., (Local Self Goyt) and The Hon 
Diwan Bahadur 8S. T. Kambli, B.A, LL.B. 
(Aguiculture). 

The Educational portfolio includes, among 
other subjects, Medical Administration, Pub- 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industrial De- 
velopment. The Minister of Local Seli-Govern- 
ment also deals with Public Works (roads 
and buildings) and the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment; while Torcst Excige, Co-operative 
Sovieties, Registration and some other matters 
are in charge of the Minister of Agriculture 

SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT. 
Chief Secretary, Revenue Department.—R. D. 

Bell, C.1.L., v.4., B. 9c., 1.0.8. 


Home and Ecclesiastical Department. -G.T. 8. 
Collings, M.A., 0.B.E., I.C.8. 

Political Department.—C. W. A. Turner C.LE., 
B.A., 1.C.8. 


Secretary, General, and Educational Departments— 
R. B. Ewbank, ¢.L5., BA. (Oxon), F.L8. 
1.C.8,, J.P. 

Secretary, Finance Deparimeni :— Gilbert Wiles, 
B.A., 1.C.8, 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs.—I) D. Nanavati, 1.¢.s. 

Public Works  Department.—Denis Robert 
Howe Browne, 0.B.E. 

Public Works Department, Joint Seeretaty— 
C.M. Lane, 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 

Advocate-General—Sir Jamshedji Behramji 
Kanga, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 

Inspector-General of Police—F. 0, Griffith, 
0.8.1, 0.B.E. 

Director of Publie Instruction—R. H. Beckett, 
C.1.E.,1.C,S. 
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Surgeon Guneral—NM yor Genual Wo« HY otstet 
MB,VHS,IMS 

Orental 1 ranslutor—Sayed Moniruldin % 
Moulsie 

Chef Consertator of Zor sts UW 1) Newntain 

Taluhdare Settlement Officer 1 Graawan Laylor 
Ids 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Lana 
Records--A. W, W, Muhu, Ics 

Director of Agriculture—Dr TIM Aun, OBF 
DSC 

Regustiur of Co operatic Socveties—\ 
1% 

Municipal Commissioner, bombay 


+ Thid 
R Dala 


10S 

Ve ¢-Chancellor, Bombay Unisversty Wh tor 
Vi Justa Wirz. Alp ARbor Rhian 

Registrar, Bombay University S Ko Dong i 1s 
BA IDB 

Commu er of Polwe, Bombay 

Director of Publre He dth—I) 
AS,DPH DFM & H 

Accountant Gencral— 1 1 Cotes TOS 

inspe tor-General of Pitsans—VMyor! | 
vSO,IMS 

Postmaster-General—(1 V B woot res 

Collector of Sault hinu Offcatn;—l 1 
Soulty, MA TGS 

Commisswner of frese—I P 


Ss. Wilson 
4 DriGami I ¥ 


Doyle 


Tiunder 4 


Collector of Customs -1 A Stewart rcs 

Consultemy Sure yor to Gor rnnicnt—1 
Stampor Lost MC 

heqstrar of Companus—H © B Mitchell 

Director of Information ant labour Intelligence — 


HG 
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Wuliiam Hornby oe ee o» 1771 
Rawson Hart Boddam .. o» 1784 
Rawson Hart Boddam .., ~» 1785 
Kodrew Ramsay (tfrewteng) Be .. 1788 
Major-General William Medows .. .» 1788 
Wijor-Genera] Sir Robert Abercrumby, 1790 
KCB (a), 
George Dick (Officiating) .. 1792 
| Tohn Guffith (Offievating) . 1793 
Jonathan Duncan .. 1799 
Died Lith Auguct 1811 
George Brown (Officrating) Si »» 1811 
sir Lvan Nepean, Bart .. ss ~-» 1812 
The Hon Vountstuart Elphmstone .. 1819 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm,G@ OB. 1827 
“eat -General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 
with, KCB. 
Died, 15th January 1831, 
John Romer (Officcating) .. ee ee 1838: 
The Carl of Clare .. ss ie «. 183) 
sir Robert Grant,@cH,. .. 23 ~o 1885 
Died, 9th Julv 1835 
James Iarish (Officratang) ae «- 1838 
sir J Rivett-Carnac, Bart. -- 1839 
sir Wiliam Hay Maenagliten, Bart (b) ae 
George William Anderson (Officuattng) .. 1841 
zirT George Arthur, Barf , KO .. oe 1842 
Lestock Robeit Peid (Officrateng) ~e 1848 
George Russe lt Clerk ae ae ~. 1847 
Viscount Falkland ys ‘a .. 1848 
Lord Biphinstone GCH, PO. 1853 


sir George Russcll Clerk, KCB (2nd time) 1860 


J i Gcnnings Bar at Law sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere h.C B, 1862 
Sheriff—Ph 104 shah J Murzbin The Right Hon, William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey Fit7Gerald 

GOVLRNURS OF BOYBAY. -ir Philip Ldmond Wodehouse, KOB. .. 1872 
sinkiek Sh . ee sir Richard Lemple, Bart, K C81, 1877 
te Seer. ee “ Jionel Robert Ashburner, © 8.1 (Acteno),. 1880 
Hamteey Cooke pss Anjediva in Oet. Ve Lhe Right Hon Sir James Fergusson, 1880 

bir Gervase Lucis . . oe 31666 Darla ns 
Died, 21st May "1667 Times Braithwaite Peile, cS 1 re 1885 
Captain Henry Garey (Officrating) 166; Baron Reay ; be ~» 1885 
Sir George Oxendtn a 166 Baron Harris ‘ - 1896 
. mee in Surat, 14th July 1669, ate Nerbert Valls prance, OF OST. (Acting) . »» 1895 
eTrail Aungicr. Baron Sandhurs ss ~» 1895 
Died in Surat, 30th June 1677, Baron Northcote, OB .. .. 1900 
Thomas pater oe - oe 16 sir James Monteath, KCS1 (Acting) .. 1903 
Enh at Chi ee ir. ve eG | Baron Jamington,GOM@,@CLE. .. 1908 
artholomew HUTS we we 1090 + W.P Murt-Mackenzie, 081 (Actengy. 1907 
Gir George Sydenham Clarke, GOM.G., 1907 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1604, COTE (ec). 

_  fierating) 1694 | Baron Willingdon, @ C1 B, es «. 1918 


SirJohn Gayer 
Sir Nicholas Waite... 
William Atslahie 


1704 


x és »» 170% 
Stephen Strutt (| feewiting) Be 1715 
Charles Boone . ea ae ee 1710 
William Phipps _i,, ae “ee eo 1722 
Kobert Cowan sis ee oe ee 1729 
Dismissed. 
Jobn Home ee ee 6 ee 1754 
Stephen Law : ee 1739 


John Geekie ( Officrating) . a 
William Wahe 

Richard Bourchier, , 
Unariles Crommelin,, 
Thomas Hodges 


1742 
1742 
1750 
1760 
1767 


id ee 


e¢ ee 


pruary. 17 





1694 | “Ir George Ambrose Lloyd, @OIF,DSO0., Siete 


Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, Pc, 
OMG,DSO, 


sir 1 redenich Hugh Sykes, PC,G@CIL, 
GBL,KCB,CMG 


(a) Proceeded to Madras on dutv in Aug 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 


(6) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug 1841, but, before he could take 
charze of his apoomtment, he was assagels 
nated in Cabul cn the 28rd Dec. 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham, 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lioyd, 


GcIr, 1923 


1928 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


dhe Hon Su Ali Wiuhomed Khin Dehlayi kt President 
Vi Namiko |hnath Nwle Deputy President 


LIrcrrp MiMBbrRs. 


Name and class of Constituency Name of Member. 


Loml vw City (Ncifh)  (Xon Wultmmad in) hay Tahidur ko oS A avele 
Libin Mai 4 N Suive 
Dr MD D Gilda 
Jombiy City (South) = (Non Muhwnimad in) Dir Joscoph Albin DS usr 


Lil wu Dr JI A Callao 
Mi BP Wiadke 

harachi City (Non Wuhammadan) tibin Mio Gover Rory 
Ahmedabid City (Non WMubammiian) Cibin Wr Pestonshiuh N Vaikil 
Surat City (Non Muhammadin) Tila Sirdar Davu Temwis havi ji M di 
Sholapur City (Non Muhamimidan) Tiban Mi Vishnu Gancsh Voushamy wan 
Poona City (Non Muhimm? lan) Uil in Mr Faxman Rizhunith Gchh ale 
Alhimedabid = Distiict (Non Muhimmadin) Mr Sahel sinhy Juvansinhy) 

Kuril Sir Rustomyj! Jchanguyl 
bioich Distict = (Nen Muhwmmidin) Rui 4 Mi Midhw ang Jorkha 
Kina District (Non Mulbummadin) Rural Rao Stheb Lha.windas Gudhudis Dosa 


Mr Chatw) hai Natshithard ite 
Pancth ne Distiict (Non WMuhammidan) Vi Manilal Hazilal Meht. 
Rura 
Sulit Distiicl (Non Wuhammidan) Rima! Vii Tfhassamal J vharmal Shivdasani 
Rao J ahadur Lhimt hai Ranchhodji \ wk 
thana and Lomlay Suburban Distiicts (Non Vio Shanku1io Jiyramrao /unzall 10 


Muhammidan) Ruial Vi Wanchashiw Manehjl kharlhuy 
Ahmedna,w )istiict (Non Muhhammilan) Wi Namdev J knath Navi 
Rural Roo | vhadur € anesh Waishina Chitale 
Jast NKhunde h Distiict (Non Muhimmatan) Rao | ahadur Dongusin, Rangil vtil 
Rw u e Ra) Sihch V unin Simyz ut Patil 
Mit Vithial Nathu Latil 
Nasik Distiict (Non Muhammadan) hural Rio) vhaaur Gey vuiaio Vimin Piadhan 
Riso Saheb Rumchandia Vithurao Vandehai. 
Poona Diastiawt (No n Muhammidin) Rial Mi Gan,ajuao Mukundiao hall ho 


Rr Sah d Lenduran, Dnvancshwar kulkarni. 
Satara Distint (Non Muhiummidin) dhanal Khan J ahadur Dhanjishah 1 ¢maunjec Cooper 

Vi Atmaram IJ imajyi Achich w 

Mi Ramchindt1ai0 | apuli0 Shinde 
Belzium Distiict (Non Wuhammadan) Ruri ; fo] ahadur Ss N An,id) 

Vi P OR Chikhods 
}yapur District (Non Wuhiummidan’ Paral Vi Shaukuaypye Poisilinnipy 1 Desai 
Dhuwar Distri ft (Non Muhammidin) huru Rao | vbidur Shiddaqtya Jotiypa hambli. 

Mi Vishwanitthariw Narayan Ic, 
hana Distiict = (} on WMuhiummidan) Rural Mi J awiminariy in Jimminthatta hark1 
Ritnagiui Distiwt = (Non Muhimmadin) | wal Rao bahadur Laxman Vishnu J irulehar 

Mr Vvanlat Anandriy Surve 


Lastern Sind) =(Non Muhammiadan) Rin al Mi Walumal T glaram 

Western Sind = (Non Wubammadan) Kuril Vi Satiamidas Sal hiwatiar Folant 
Kollapur Distiut (Non Muhammidan) hur Vr Javawant Chanashyim More 
‘hoabt District (Non Wubummiadin) Ruzal Mi Nariyan Na ¢o Patil 


W ah Samus District (Non Wuhiummidan) Mi Namdccrac Ludhaitao 
ura 


bombay City (Muhimmadan) Lil in ; Ma Husenaly Mahomcd Rvhimitullr 
Mi Gulambussen Ibrahim “Matdhiesw alla 
harachi City (Muhammidan) Til in Mir Muhummad I aloch 


pie ad and Surat Citics (Muhimuidin) Ahan J uhadur Mahel ul niva Imaml uksh Kadri 
tban 


| 
Poona and Sholipmy Cities (uhaminadin) Khan J ahadu, Addul Tatif Wajt Wajat Khan 
Urban Path im 
The Noithern Division (Muh uniiad wn) Rua = My Abhi J sithar Pata 
sn Ali Vahomed Khan Dohlavi 
M: Jalaluddin Sal} ¢dmilan Kadri 


Name and class of Constituency. 


‘Lhe Central Division (Muhanimadan) Iii 


The Southern Division (Wuhammadan) Rui il 


Hydcratal District (Muhammadan) Ruial 


Karachi Distr: ¢ (Mubatninedn) Nur al 


Jarkany District (Muhammaiadan) iuiil 


Sukkhur Distint (Muhammadan) Rui il 


Chat and Parkar (Muhammadin) Ruiat | 
Nawulshub Dastridd (Muhimmidian) Rural 


Upper Sind Trontiad District (Muh amimadan) 
Kural 


bom) aw City Ch wopean) | 


Prosidency (GL wope vn) 
Decean Sardars wid named vrs 


(T andhc} lets) 
Gujarat Suda and Inamlu 


(1 andh odes) 
Jainndus and /amind vb (Sind) (1 andholdeis ) 


Bombay University (University) 
Bombiy Chamba of Commace and Industry 


hatachi Chamier of Commer ec and Industry 


Bombay liadts Association 
Industry 

Lombay Millowners Apssov iation 
wid Indust 

Almedavbid Millow ners 
and Industry 

Indiun Merchants Cham) a 
Commutice wd Industry 


Coinmerce and 
Commelce 
Association 


and Dbueqw 


NOMINATED 
Non Officials 


Mi S H Prvti 

dhe Rev R S Modak 

Mr Sitaram kheshav Bole, 

» Syed Munawar, BA 

» R KR bdihhale 

Di B R Ambedlar, Bar at Law, 
» Purshottam Salunke,L Mw &8 
Major W. Ellis Jones 

Mr B S Kamat 
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Name of Member. 


The Hon lle Woulana Moulvi Raftuddin Ahmed 

Mi Meherbaksh 

Mr Shaikh Abdul 4717 Abdul J wit 

Mi Abdul hadir Jamaluddin lan, 

Mr Higt Ibraum Jitehar 

Vo Mahahoobilikhan Mihamid Akharkhan 
laadir Nawab 

Mi JTandchah AKhin Mu Muhaminid Hassan 
Khan Joupur 

Siyed Miran Muhammad Shih 7 anulat din Shah 

Mi Shathh Al dul Wagid balaram 

Mi Ghulum Hyder Sbih Sahbdino Shah 

Su Shih Nawiz Khu Ghulam Muitiza Khan 

} hutto 

kKhin bahadu Mubimmad = Ayul 
Muhanimad WKhuhro 

WMitcro Wahidbaksh Jilabitaksh J hutto 

khan Saheb Allahbiaksh Khan son of Khan 
Suhcb Haji Mahe med U mer 

Khan Jahadur Jian Mah med Ahin, son ot 
khan Sahet Shih Pwsand Ahan 

Khan Pohadur Ghulun Nibishah Mangalishah 

Mr Janmahomed Khin Wilimahomed Khan 

Khan Jahadur Jam Jan Mahomed Walid Mi 
hemed Shalt Jung» 

khan Bahidut Shor Muhammad Alian hatam 
hhan Vayarani 

Su Regimald Aithur Spence 

Mi 4 ¢ Owen 

Mr Hanmantri0 Rami10 Desai 

Sudu Bhasaheb alae Dulibava Raising), 
Lhahor of herwady 

Mr Sayed Muhammad hiul hah Qvbul Mubam- 
mad Shah 

Rav J ahauur Ravaji Ramechandia hale 

John Robertson Al ercrombic 

Si. J eslic Hudson 

Mi John Humphrey OL L 

Mi A Greville Lulloche 


Shah 


Mi Hoirmusj1 Peioshaw Mody 


Commeice | No Nomination 


|No Nomination 


Offcrals, 


Freke 108 
Guret OST ICS, 

Lane 

H Browne oBk 

S Collins cIL,OBE,ICS 
W Smart,Ics 

W A T[urner,CIE,ICS 

» Nanavati Ics, 

C Hirrson cll 

C dcreen IOS 

WilS OS1 CIL 1¢638, 

W Mackie, 108. 


GG 
TR 
C M 
DR 
GF 
W 
C 
D1 
CS 
SA 
( 


aA 
_ 


23 
”» 
> 


A 
J 
R. 
B 


Ewbank, 0O1E,1CS, 
. Bell, 7.LE,IC 8, 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole have ever since the inception of the Reforms, 
southern portion of the Peninsula and, exclud called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
ing the Indian States, most of which have now torm a mumst1j, giving him freedom to select 
come under the direct control of the Govern his colleagues on the mimstry Consequently 
ment of India, has an area of 141075 square he enjoys the status of Clef Muinister—une 
miles It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben known in other provinces in Jndia 
gal, a coast line of about 1,200 miles, on the 
south on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about Agriculture and Industries 
450 miles In all this extent of corst The principal industry of the province Is 
however there is not a smngle nituril harbour  igriculture in which 68 per cent of the popula- 
uf any importance, the ports, with tac excep tion Is engiged Lhct princip2] food crops are 
tion of Madris, ond perhaps of Cochin are rice, cholum rigtand kambu = lhe industrial 
merely open roidsteads A pliteau varying crops irc cotton suzir cue tnd groundnuts 
m height above sea livcl from ibout 100 to Agicultural cducation is rapidly prozressing 
about 300 fret and stretching noithwirds im the presidency with » well known college at 
from the Nileiri Hills occupnus the centril Coimbatore with classes for yuvenile and adult 
area of the Presidency oneither side are the Jilourers attached to it one a.icultural middle 
f astern and the Western Ghats whiuh mectin School and numeiou,s, demonstration tarms 
the Nilgiris) Lhehet.htof the western moun The opening of two mure schools have been $anc 
tuin chain has an importint effect on the rain tioned Qneof the two sanctioned schools his 
fall Where the chain 13 high the intercepted ince becn opened by the District Board for 
rain Clouds give aheavytul which may amount the bencht ot the Rallais at) Csilimpcth 
to 150 inches on the sciward side but compirt While paddy which as the staple too) of the 
tively little ram falls on the Jandwad side population occupics the lingest culty ble 
ot the ranze Where the chain 3s low rum ie cotton is by no meins in inconsiderable 
clouds are not checked m_ them westwitd crop of the province ind ig iceiwing close 
course In the centrultisble land on thecist attention it the Jainds of local agricultural 
coast the rainfall 1s small andthe heat in sums uithoities Lhe area under cotton 18 estimated 
mer excessive the rivers which flow trom at 24€4775 wres ind 1s in the case of paddy 
west to east: in their earher course drain rathe: ¢ffoits arc being mid to produce better strains 
than irrigate the country but the dcltis of ot cotton suited to diffcrent locuities by meaus 
the Godavari Kistna wnd ( vivery are Pproluctive of Loth sclection and hybudizition Side by 
ot fur crops even in time of drou,ht and side with an incicas in the area undcr cotton, 
ale the only portions of the cast coast where thcre haslcens strict exclusion ot inferior cotton 
azriculture 1s not dependent on 1 rimfill from cxsting good stiple areas while improved 
rirely eaceedinz 40 inches and apt to be varieties have been systematically mtroduccd 
untimcly A speciil feature of the agricultural activities 

Population. P in the Presidency 1s the lirge industry which 

The population of the Presidency wasreturncd the planting community hive built up contri 
at the census of 1921 as 42 794155 anincrease Duting ubstintiillyto the economr develop 
over the figure of 1911 of 22 per cnt Ihe ment of the province Lhey have organised 
teadency his been for the more densely popu themselves as a registered body und rthe title 
lated portions of the provincc to increase their Of The United Plintcrs As ociation of South 
numbe1s whilethe sparsely inhabited tracts haye Indiv” on which are represented Coftee ter 
still further declined in density Hindus ac rubber ind 2a few other mmor plinting pro 
count for 69 per cent of the population Miho ducts  Lbe a orate vue of sc wborne tride 
medaus for 7 Christians for 3, Animiststor1 ofth Piuadaey which wis Rs 11470 38809) 
ihe vast mijority of the popul ition 1, of the m 1925 29 has decdiincd to Rs 1114 50 961 In 
Dravidian rice and the principal Dravidianlas- 1929 00 AS in other provincs the forest re 
guige, Lamiland Telugu arespokcn by 18 and Souris ‘tre cxploited Ty Govetnm nt thes 
16 million persons respectively Ofevery thou we cl x up n 19000 syuuce miles ot reserved 
sind people 410\peak Famil 377speah Telugu torests 


72 Malayalam, 37 Orlya, 30 Cimirese and 2> There are 23 cotton mills inthe Presidency 
Hindust1n1 which cmploy 32 8606 operatives Munor indus 
Government. trial concerns number over 120 and consist 

The Madras Presidency 1s governed on the of oil mills rope tile works <tc ‘Tanning 
svstem generally similar to that obtamimg m 1s one of the principal industries of the 
Bombay and Bengal ‘here are associated Presidency and there 1s considcrible export 
with the Governor four members of the Lic tradc in skims and hides although hide tan- 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub ners have not been doing well of late and 
jects and three Ministers 1n charge of the Trans suffered trom the present « »mmetcial depression 
ferred Subjects Madras administration differs The manufacturing activities which are at 
however 1n some important respects from that present under the direction of thc Department 
of other major provinces There is no inter otf Industrics are maimly confincd to the 
mediate local authonty between the Collector production of soap lhe match making industiy 
of the District and the authorities at head 1s just raising its head im Madras There 
quarters, Commssioners of Divisions beimg are 23 indigenous match fatoies run on 
anknown in Madras Another feature peculiar, cottage limes In 1927, the Council complid 
to the Southern Presidency 1s the manner of! with a demand made by the minister in 
choice of the mimsters Followimg the practice charge of Industries for funds for appomting 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors a special officer to conduct an exhaustive survey 


to& 


of the existing and potential cotti¢ industries 
in the Presidency Jhe Special Ofhcer has 
concluded his survey His rports have been 
published [he report of the Cottage Indus 
tics Committee appointed at the mstance of 
tle Te,islaitive Counal to c\amine the Speail 
Ofhcers report and to sulinit proposals to 
Govcrmment for in cffective organisation of 
such ot the Industmcs 15 descrve encould.cment 
has also been pul Ishe | for general information 
The recommendations of the Commuttce arc 
under the considtiation of Government ‘Lhe 
aggregate value of scaborne trade of the 
Presidcocy which wis KR 114 70 35699 m 
192829 his declined to Ry 1114 56961 In 
j929 30 = As im other provinces” the forest 
resources are exploited by Goverument here 
are Close upon 19 QUO squale imic~ of reserved 
forests 
Education. 

The Presidency s record in the sphere ot 
education has been one of continuous progress 
Phere are it present abcut 56 000 public insti 
tutions runging trom village primary sehool 
to atts ind protec sioni) colleges” their total 
strength boing about 2 727 000 Spequl efforts 
are being made to provide education for boys 
bolongm, to the Depressok Chisses Lhe 
Council passed x yesolution in the +e !927 at 
the mstance of 2 nomimitcd member that poor 
girls roading im amy cducattonal institution in 
the proving¢g—Govcrnmecnt locu) tund Munici 
pul or uded = should bc exemypted trom School 
eS an mny Standard upto WE borm dhe totd 
cxpcenditure ot the province on J ducation is in 
the naghbourhood of Js 542 Ithhs Jhe 
principul cducational ipstitution aim the pro 
vince are the Madris Andhta and Annimalu 
Universities the Presidency Coll .« the Christian 
College the Joyola Colh ye the Pacha upp. 
College and the Queen Mary’s Collenc tor 
Worn Midri the St Joeph’s College 
Lrichinopolsy the Government College 
Aumbakhon un the Government College 
Ray unundry the Wahiurya’ © We ¢ drivin 
drum othe Armeulturud Colle,c Connk itore 
the Metical Goll 5 ut) Madris ind Vizint 
pitup ind the bn ane mm, Colleoe it 
Aluiris (Guindy) 


Cochin Harbour Scheme 


She Government or Midiis and the autho 
Titles ot the Cochin aud Iravincoie Stites 
have come to wm azecment iezuding the 
finundine of the Cochin Hubour scheme = Lhe 
importance of this project dics im the fict that 
a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a viluable hinterland which 
19 at present far removed fiom ans} convenient 
port The scheme is to cut a pissige through 
the bar which blochs the cntrance from the 
sea to an extensive bickwatur A trial cut 
was made In 1923 and the etflect of the mon 
soon thereon obseiyed The icsults recorded 
were cxamined bv a committee of Harbour 
Engineers 1n Dogland which reported favour 
ably on the prospects of the scheme ‘The 
cutting of a pissage throush the bar wis com 
pleted by 3lst March 1929 4 buoved dredged 
channel leads from the outer 1oads into the hai 
boura distance of about 2' miles Lhe least 
depth of water in the channel ss 3t feet it LW 
QO. and itis practicable at all seasons of the 
yeartor vessels driwing up to Juteet Inside 
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the hirbour vessels le at single buoy 3 and 
swing to thc tid Small] steamers and sailing 
ciaft arc moored with their own gear Vessels 
up to 300 feet in length cin at prescnt be 
accommmod it dat {woot the buovs wd ves els 
up to 47 9 te t m length rt three buoys Tuther 
d velopm nts 1¢ tiking plice with the object 
ot miking the port into v first class harbour 
lhe port 1 connected with the hinterlind by 
1atl und Witer flinsport) fhe Railway facilities 
will probibly be increase] im the course ot the 
next tew veus, and this circumstance will 
furthcr enhance thc importince ot the Port 
to the pliutmg and producing Distucts of 
South India 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project 

Liven more pregnant with future possibili- 
tics 1s the scheme for the development of the 
Vizagapitam harbour Ihe = Vizazipwam 
H upour i constructcd under the contr] of the 
Government of Indiv. Proposa's for the deve- 
lopment of the poit 1t this place have been 
under consi icration since 1859, but the suc- 
(C58 Of the project is bound up with the cons- 
tiuction of direct rallway communication 
Letwecn Vizagapatim and the Cential Pro 
vinces, for the quantity of trade whch could 
Le obtunmed trom the httoral itseli is insuffi- 
cient to justify the crpital expenditure which 
would be wequirnd Jn May LY2> the Govern. 
nunt ot India declired Vizazapatam: » major 
port therely cnibhing the devdlopment of the 
port under th directions of th Central Govern- 
nent Llrelumuniry of} crativns commmuenccd in 
the end or the vou and wore contimucd vigorous: 
ly in 19260 with the aid of dicdgers wud roch- 
breakers It 1s expected that the constiuction 
of the hirlour will take four or five yerrs = Lhe 
surrounding hillsid s and adjacent ireas wall 
mo immwhile Le dtvaloped for industizil, trading 
ad icsidcnfial pur poscs 


Local Self Government. 


Tocal dedies in the Madris Presidie nes ue 
vin toy bunder the foll win Acts 

Ph Madre City Murtegpal Yet $079 

fh Wadvas Qo fr t Murmeagyp alith (A & 17920, 
woiumended dy Wadia Vet Yo oL1) 0 0 and 

Ih Maiulrs doal dooards Act) 7920 as 


un wide d bv the Wadrus & ot XE ot 1950 

Il oumardin Acts of LO3)) Which eune itd 
Prue cn th . th Au ust 1930) yrovile ter 
ait tor the aly lition ot the svstem= of noemimi 
tious todocabh tes forth inclusion of vila 
pan hiasvats within the seope of the Wadia 
Jou] ouds Act with wo view to mikimg the 
Viluse the unt cf Jocu sclt zovernment for 
dine t cle trons to distiict bourds for the }10v1In 
clilisition of Officers and servants ot loc. 
Louds nd mumelpil counels for the 1emoy i 
ot the disquilfivition of women w such m 
1 spect ot elections to municipal councils ind 
tor the cs ation of office of the President or 
Chiurmin on 1 motion ot non confidence beins 
pissed azalnst him 

2 Locil bodies arc now enabled tolevy a 
tix on entertiumn nts given within their 
jurisdiction under the Midris Local Authorities 
Jutcrt unments [ax Act 1926 


Irrigation 
In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the 
estimated cost of which amounted to 4 44 muil- 
lions, Lhe project has been framed with two 
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main objects in view ‘The first 1s to improve the mun lines While these proposals were 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the betore the Government of India 41nd _ the 
Cauvery Delta irigation of over a mullion | Secretary of State, the Railway Board decided 
acres, the second is to extend irrigation to a against railway clectrificition at present Ihe 
new area of 301000 acres, which will, it is Secretsry of State ha» therefore sanctioned 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food | the third scheme which provides for a small 
supply of the country The scheme which 1s _ ratlway load and could be used for the electnfica 
expected to be completed before 1934 provides tion of the Nugiri Mountun Railway in iddition 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to|to the expected demind for Municipal hghting 
store 93,500 mullion cubic feet of water and!/etc ind tor power in industries Work has 
for a canal nearly 88 mules long with a con ! been started and the scheme Is expected to be 


tog 


nected distmbutary systLm Owing to the neces | completed by the end of 1932 


sity for providing adc quate surplus arrangements 
tu dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 .nd to other causes the estimate 
had to be reyisd and the itcvised estimate 
stands at about £54 millions Another import 
ant project 1s the Penyar project which 1s in 
tended not only for irmgation purposes but also 
for providing water power tor generating elec 
tnaty Taking its nse in the Western Ghats 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory After prolonged 
negotiations the Travancore Durbar consent 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore hills for being diverted towards the 
East Some three thousand feet above sea 
level a concrete and masonry dim has been 
constructid and nearly 50 fect below the crest 
level ot the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the castern 
water shed whcre they ai led into the mver 
Vaigal Ihe totil quantity of watcr impound 
ed to crest level is 15 660 million cubicteet By 
this work a rivcr ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sca his becn lcd across the 
Pemnsula into the Bay of Bengal urigating 1N its 
way well over 100000 acies of land = Ihe 
irrizable area commanded by the Periyar system 
1s 143 000 acres while the supply from the lake 
was sufhcient only for 130 000 acts Lo make | 
up for this deflut Government contemplate | 
mcreasing the effective capacity of the lake by 
lowering the watershed cutting Lhe area 
uready under irrigation, in the Madris Presi 
dency totals 7 mnuilion acreg Of this over 
3 million acres are served by petty iri_ation 
woths numbering about 3,000 


Electric Schemes 


‘Lhe Pyhara Hydro Electric Project has been 
before the Government ot Madras tor some years 
The propos ilis to utilise 9 fill of over 3 000 fect 
im the Pykara River as 1t descends the Nilgin 
Plateau for the generation of electrical energy 
and its transmission for supply to the neigh 
hounng districts viz, the Nilgiris and Coimba- 
tore At a latter date 1t 15 hoped to include 
Midras, Tnchinopoly Madura, Salem Calicut, 
Cochin Tanjore and other districts The 
Chief Engineer for Hydro Electne Development 
iy of opimion that 1t may be possible to include 
Madras in the Pykara Supply system 

Originally it seemed that the Pykara Scheme 
must depend for part of its load on the Railways 
coming in But later, 1t became evident that 
the scheme would be remunerative even without 
a demand from the Railwavs for power After 
considerable discussion the Madras Government 
Submitted three alternative schemes to the 
(iovernment of India, two of which assumed 
the electrification of certain sections of the 
South Indian Railway while the third was 
independent of the electrification of any of 


ihe total cost of the project 1s estimated at 
12639900 at the beginninz: rmsing to Rs 
1 36 00 000 1n the tenth year AS at present 
surveyed the demand for power 1s estimated 
at 6534 000 units in the first year rising to 
3) 182 0001n the tenth yeu 

The Glen Morgan Scheme sanctioned in 
August 1928 at a cost of vbout 12 lakhs has 
been completed ind 1s now in opelation It 1s 
auxllary to the mun Pykari scheme and will 
be merged with 1t Its chet function 15 to 
supply power to the mun construction works 
thc surplus pow: r will be supplu d to Ootacamund 
Coonoor ind other neighbour, towns and 
certain te cstat 3 

A sinall scheme to supply eclectic power ta 
Salum and Frode trom Mettur till the Pykara 
scheme comcs info operation wis sunctioned mn 
April 19 30 vt an eatimated cost of Ks 5 00 lakhs 
It 15 hoped to supply power to these towns 
by Tune 1931 

lhe Government hive under consideration 
the question of issuing regulations for the distri- 
bution ands sale of clectrical Cnergy gencrated 
trom %@ Government Hydro Klectric somee 
whercby in clectiie service at low rates will be 
wsstired to the ultimate consumer snd the power 
market properly developed 


Co operation 

The attention ot the Department wis paid 
more te the consolidation of existing societies 
than to the capounsion of the movement and so 
there wis 2 decre sean the number of societies 
newly re,istarcd in 1925 29) Improvement in 
the state of soueticS ws evidenned by an 
Increase in the number of mombcry in the 
mount of share ¢ 1pit il working copitil and of 
réservcetund Jhe imereasing Cfhacncy of the 
supervising unions 2s utilised by the Department 
in the rc ctification work of the existing societies. 
Lherce was an incre wt In the mumber of agricul 
tural non e1¢c dit soci tics and an inproveme« nt in 
their trading activities 15 mulk supply socic ties 
were registered during the year IJhe Govern. 
ment have sanctioned subsidies to Co operative 
Institutes District Lederations to enable 
them to conduct training clisses = The Govern 
ment have passed orders on most of the import 
ant recommendations of the Gommuttec on 


Co operation Lhe staff of the Depaitinent 
both supcrior and subordinate his been 
strengthened 


Social Legislation. 

The Hindu Religious Lndowments Act 
which has for its object the better administration 
and governance of certain Hindu religious 
endowments came into force early in 1925 
It provides for the appropriation of the surplus 
funds of the endowments to religious educa- 
tional and chantable purposes not inconsistent 
with the objects of the institutions to which 
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they are attached The Act has been work 
ing satisfactonly Doubts having been raised 
to the validity of the Actit was re enacted and 
passed into law as Act No Il of 1927 The 
new Act came into force on 8th February 1927 
Another piece of Icgislation—a non official 
Bull—which his raised 4 heated controversy 13 
the Malabar Icnincy Bill which alms to confer 
subject to certain conditions occupancy rights 
on kanom_ tenints and actual cultivitors of 
the soil 43 therc was a shirp diffcrence of 
opimon on the verv principles of the Bill the 
Governor withhculd his assent ind 1 committcc 
was appointed to go into the matter thorou,zhly 
ind its findings hive been submitted ind the 
same have becn published with 1 view to 1¢ ceive 
obj (tions and sugy¢ stions The recommend 1 
tions of the Comimittce were placed bifore a 
Round Lvble Conterencce consisting of the 
represent itives of the Jenmus Lenants snd of 
the Government Ihe objections vund sungcs 
tlous mide by the icpresentitives at the 
Contcrencce were curcfully considcred by the 
Government and thc Government re drifted 
the Bul and introduced 1t in the Counqdl on 
Gth August 1929 Lhe Bill was pisscd by the 
(mal on 15th Octolcr 1929 Has Laceilency 
the Governor wis of opinion thit changes weic 
cxApedient in iespect of ccrtain cliuses of the 
Bill passed by the Council and has ucordingly 
returned puts of the Ball to the Tegistaitive 
Counal under Section 81 A (1) of the Govern 
m nt of Indiz Act) for xc consider ition dhe 
Jillwas finally passed oy the Lepishitave Council 
onthe ist Wuch 1930 and recarved the ass nt 
ot His Paxcclicney the Goveimor on the 8th 
Wich 1930 9 The assent of His Lacelicncy the 
Governor: Cevaril to i 38 awaitcd Note 
worthy wmongst other efforts at lozislvtion for 
s0dial mtorm was the non ofhaal resolution 
pissed Fy the Council recommending to Govan 
ment to undcrtike Icgislition or to reccinmend 
the Govarnment of India to do so foyut ys 
stop to the pructice of dediciting voung 
womcn md ,nis to Hindu temples which 1s 
gencrilly resulted in exposing than to im 
mori purposcs undcr the pretext of ciste 
Mrs) Muthulikshmi Reddit J. Deputy Presi 
dent of the 1egishitiyve Council introduced + bill 
in the [czblative Council on oth September 
1928 0 ap to enfrinchise or fice the linds held 
by inimholding Dcvadasis on condition ot 
service in Hindu tamples trom such condition 
Lhe bill was pissed into luw on Ist I ebruary 
1929 Lhe Act recc1ved the assent of the 
Governol on 12th A}1111029 ind of the Gover 
uo1 General on 13th May 1929 Rules have 
been frimed to give (ficct to the provisions 
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| Of the Act and the enfranclusement of Devadasi 
1nams 18 NOW mM progress On 24th January 
1930 “Mrs Muthulakhshmi Redd: introduced 
another | 111 n the Legislative Counal with the 
object of putting an end to the dedication of 
young women and girls not onlv among inam- 
holding Devadasis but among Devadasis as a 
whole The bill was discussed 1m the Council and 
circulated to clicit opinion As m the meantime 
Mrs Muthulikshmi Reddi resigned her member 
ship in the Council the bill was not proceeded 
| with Subsequently the Council also dissolved 
und the billlapsed —_4 bill for the suppression of 
brothels and of traffic m women wm girls was 
introduccd in the Councilby Mr K R Venkata- 
1iumit Avyvar on oth September 1928 ind was 
pissed into liww on Ist January 1930 The 
Actiecelyed th issent ot the Governor on 24th 
Febuuy 1950 md of the Governor General on 
28th March 1980 It has nct however been 
Trou,ht into force yet owing to ccrtain practical 
difficulties Proposals are now under conside- 
rati n fol im udm, the Act so as to makeilt 
Workable It w as also resolved to ash Government 
to fix as their ,oal locil prohibition of drink in 
the presidency withm 20yeus In pursuance of 
this resolution and of the recommendations of 


the Jxcase Adyinory ( ommittec thereon, 
Government have in 1929 sanctioncd a scheme 
of plopwziniy izainst the use of ilcoholic 


liquors ind intoxicating diinks 


Law and Order. 


The Superfor Court for Civil and Cnmini 
ju lic11] work in the Presidency 1s the High Court 
at Madras whichconsists of a Chie* Justice and 
thirteen pulsnejudges Thec xustinglaw provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges For 
the 1dmuinistration of criminal justice there are 
|26 Scssions Ji dgesin the Mutassal, Additional] 

ind Assist int Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the workis heavy Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subord:- 
nite Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates 
Lhe administration of civil justice 1s carried on 
bv 46 District Judge, and 45 Subordinate Judges 
ind 154 District Munsiffs Inthe Presidency Town 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Judge and Small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges Madras 35 
v litigious province and the records show one 
suit for evcry 30 persons ‘The Pulice depirt 
'ment 1s under an Insypector-General who has 
four deputies in four ranges of the Presidency, 
a Superintendent being stationed at each Dis. 
[trict The sanctioned strength ot the perma- 
nent police force 1s about 27,700 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


, Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS Lotimatcs, 
_ 1930 31 
RLVENUL Rs 
1i—Taxes on Income 6 00,000 


7 61,23 000 
» 64 99,700 
2 53,02 700 


V—Land Revenue 
VI—Excige 
VII—Stamps 


Budget 
HiADS OF ACCOUNTS Estimates, 

1930 31 

EXPLNDITURF Rs. 
5—Land Revcnue 29 v4 400 
6 —Lvcise 47 62 400 
Se 7 05 000 
—korcst 42,04,200 

84—lorest Capital outlay , 

charged to Revenue 4 33,700 
9—Registration — 29,80,400 
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Budget 4 


HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, | 


ee 


Ri VINUE—co vd. 
ViJI—Forest 
IX—Registrition .. 


\I1I—Irngation, Navigation 


Linbankhment and 
Diainage Works 
for which Capital 


Accounts are kept— 
Cross receipts 


AJ\V—Irnigation, Navigation, 
imbankment and 
Drainage Works 
for which no Capt- 


tal Accounts are 
hept o% , 
XV I—Intc rest 
X.VIIJI—Admuinmistration ol 
Justice 
XVIII—Jails and Con. ict Set- 
tlements 


XIA—Police .. ste 
XX—Ports and Pilotige .. 
XXI—Lducation.. 
AAII—Ncdical 
AATII—Publhic Health 
AALV—Agrniculture .. 
XX V—Industrics 


AA VI—Miscellaneous pene 
ments 


SAK—Civil Works 


XAXITI —Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation 
AXXIV —Stationery and ne 


ing .. 


AXA V— Miscellaneous 


(a) Total—Rev enue 
RECEIP1S, 


Loans and advances by aan 
Government... is 
\dvances from the Provincial 
Loans Tund, Government ot 
India a 


Appropriations for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 


Suspense .. ea 


Kestimatcs, 
1930-81. 


Ry, 
66,81,500 
-6 06 900 


6 90 500 


2,41 700 
414 28 100 


17 21,200 
9,95,000 

E 83,600 
100 
7,140,100 
7,41 200 

# 127,400 
3,450,500 
7,86,300 


10 13,400 
12 10,800 


3,88, 700 


2,81,000 


18 47 24 800 





54,70,500 


1,90 00,000 


29 21,000 
87,52 800 





HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, 





LAPENDILURI —conid, 


35—lingation—Other Revenue 

Lvpenditure  Linanced 

from Ordinary Rove 

nues : : 

A\III[—Irrigation, Navigation, 

Imlankment and 

Drainage Works tor 

which Capital Ac 

comnts are kept— 
Working Lxpenses 

16—Construction ot lingation 


Navigation, Linbank 
ment and = Dralnage 
Works 


19--Intcmst on Ordinary Debt 


20-Interest on othr obligations 
21—Keduction or Avoidance 
of Dibt 
22—General Adnunistration 
24—Admunistration of Justice 
2go—Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments ‘ 
26—Police : : 
27—Ports and Pilotage 
30—Scientific Departments 
31—Lducation . 
32—Medical 
33—Public Health 
34—Agriculture 
3>-—Industries 


* 


37—Miscellancous Department 


41—(Civil Works 
43—] amine aie 
45—Superannuation Allow ances 
and Pensions 
454—Commuted value of pen- 
sions financed trom 
ordinary Kec venues 


46—Stationery and Printing 
47— Miscellaneous it 


Tota] — Lxpenditure 
Charged to Revenue. 


LXPFNDITURI NOT CHARGLID 
TO KEVENUF. 


524—Capital outlay on Forests 
55—Construction of Irrigation, 


Navigation, Jumbanh- 
ment and ERIE 
Works 


396C—Capital outlay on Indus- 
tual Development i 

56D—Capital outlay on Hydro- 
Liectric Schemes 

60—Civil Works— not charged 

to Revenue 

6OB—Paymunit of commuted 
valuc of Pensions 


Total bee 
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Budget : 
Lstimates 


1930-31. 


lis. 


51,73 290 


49,89,200 


11 50 900 
61,17,500 


6,800 


29,21,000 
2 82,98,100 
1,01,65,200 


31 06,000 
1,73,15,800 
29,000 
3,02,300 
3,06,41,300 
99,609,500 
39,92,500 
46,18,100 
22-11, 800 
3(),96,400 
2,48,51,200 
3,00,000 


67,82,700 


6,73,000 


21,58,700 
14,42,700 


.| 18,63,86,500 


29,300 


1,18,54,200 
2,46,700 
30,24,500 


—1,34,800 


1,50,19,f00 


Il2 
Budget 
HLAvs OF ACCOUNTS Lstimates 
1930 31 
REVENU—contd Rs 
Depreciation I unds 1 v6 400 
Famine Relief I und 3 11 700 


(bh Lotal 2 7612 400 

(aj +(b) Total~ Receipts 21 23 37 200 
Opening famine Relicf Tund 46 71 324 
Balance \ General Balances 4 6707115 


Grind Ylotal 


Gover? or 
His }N ciency the Rinht Hon 
Irdatk Stanley ¢ CIL 


ler ontl Staff 
Private See elary A D Ciombic ICS§ 
Military Sey  Myor lrcvor Newall Watson 
MVO, M( 
Surjeon, Mijot D1) Johnstone R AM ¢ 
Andes det amy Caipt Sin Chalcs Buchanan 
Cipt RI Ciasta 


Sn Geor.e 


data Atd kk Cum It ith lal ol 
Shannan 

Ind an Aide be Campy Revidu bdher Bihidu 
khan 


Commantlant H L tl Go ernors Bod, Guari 
Major] N Witson MVO MO 


Members of Councu 
‘the Hon Khan Bahadur Muhammad Usman 
sahib Bahadur 
iho Hon Dewrn Bahadur Sir M Arshnan \ ur 
JheH n A N G@ Campb ll Csi CIL ICS 
lhe Hon H G Stohes CIL,CSI 


Menisters 

Lhe Hon Dewan Bahalur Munuswamv Naidu 

(Local Self Government Religious Ludow 
ments and Public Health) 

fhe Hon P 1 Rajyin (Deselopment Pubhe 
Works inl KR istration ) 

the Hon VD wantahidur humariswamy 

Reddiar (J duc tion and I vcs ) 


SEORFTARIES TO GOVERNMFNT 

Chief Secretary ( Wo1 Cotton C1] Is 

Secretary, Finance Department H A Witson 
IQs 

Secretary Local Self Government Depa tmert 
C Hilton Brown 1¢s 

Secretary Pullio Woals uni T wow Departments 
AGL iechits 

Secretary to Gournment Derelia nent Depart 
ment, S \ Ramamurt) 1¢s§ 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 

Director of Public Instruction, Richard Littleha 
Jes MA (on deputation) Robert George 
Gricve, MA CIB (Off7) 

Inspector-General of Polwe, F A Hamilton 

Surgeon-General, Major Gcneral Cuthb rt 
Sprawson CIF,IMS 

Darector of Publee Health, Lt Colonel A J H 
Russell, MA,MD IMS 

Accountant General, H Bhimaseny Rao, BA 


26 387 15 699 


The Madras Pres:dency 


Budget 
HEADS OL ACCOUNTS kstimates 
1930 31 
LXPkNDITURE—toncld Rs 
Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Government 76 84,600 
Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India 96 86 090 
Suspense 87 47,800 
Depreciation Funds oe 10 060 
Tamine Relief Fund 
Total—Disbursements 22 75 34 800 
Closing ‘coum Relief 1 und 49 83 02s 
Balance |General Balances 31197 875 
Grand Total a 126 37 15 €99 


——_ 


Lnspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Colonel John 
Phillip Cameron,I M8 


Postmaster General M L Nigel-Joncs 
Collector of Customs, R Watkins UI 5 
Commissioner of Excise CG B Cotterell, CLL, 


IOs 

{nspecrtor-General of Reg stration, E H. M 
Bower 

Director, Kodarkanal and Vadras Observations 
4 Royds,p sc A L NariyaD, MA, D St 

Supdt , Got Central Museum, and Principat 
fabrarvan, Connemara Public Lebrary, Dr F, 
H Gravely 

Director of Agriculture, G R Hilson 

Director of Fusherves, Dr B Sundara Raj 

Chief Conservator of Forests, R D Richmond 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St George in Madras 


Wilham Gyiford .. a oe 1684 
Ehihu Yale “ <% ag 1687 
Nathaniel Higginson or oe 1692 
Thomas Pitt os és es 1698 
Gulston Addison .. as is 1709 
Died at Madras, 17 Oct , 1709 

Edmund Montague (Acting)  .. 1707 
William Fraser (Acting) .. - 1705, 
Edward Harrison. ‘ie a 1719 
Joseph Collet 53 : EP 1719 
Francis Hastings ( Acting) iia 1720 
Nathaniel Elwick .. as 172) 
James Macrae ae ws be 1725 
George Morton Pitt ee a 1730 
Richard Benyon .. se ot 1735 
Nicholas Morse . ia os 1744 
John Hinde ae ee ee ee 

Charles Floyer ., <i 1747 
Thomas Saunders .. ; 1750 
George Pigot — 1755 
Robert Palk da a 1763 
Charles Bourchier 1767 
Josias DuPre . 3 1770 
Alexander Wynch .. - 1773 
Lord Pigot (Suspended) .. 1776 
George Stratton ., ee 1776 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. 1777 
Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart 1778 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. 1780 
Charles Smith (Acieng) .. 1780 
Lord Macartney, KB, ee 1781 


The Madras Presidency, 


Governors of Madras. 


Lord Macartney, K.B, 


Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. ee 
Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B 
John Hollond (Actug) .. 
Edward J. Hollond (Acteng) 
Major-General William Medows .. s 


Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 


Lord Wobart a “ as ee 
Major-General George Harris (Acting).. 
Lord Clive ee ee ee ee 


Lord William Cavendish Bentinck we 


William Petrie (Acting) .. ee és 
bir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart, KB. .. 


Lieut.-General the Hon. 
cromby. 


The Right Hon. Hugh Elhot 


John Aber- 


Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 
K.0.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 


Henry Sullivan Groeme (Acting) 
stephen Rumbold Lushmgton '.. 


Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.C B, 
George Edward Russell (Acting) .. ae 
Lord Elphinstone,GO.H,PC. .. os 


Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, KT., 0 B. 


Henry Dickinson (Acting) i 


Major-General the Right Hon. 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., G.C.B, 


Daniel Eliott (Acting) 
Lord Harris 


Sir 


Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.0.B. 
Wiliam Ambrose Morehead (Actzng) 


Sir Henry George Ward, G.0.M.G. 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 


William Ambrose Morehead (4 ctwng) 
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Sir William Thomas Denison, K 0.B, 1861 
Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1864, 
1785 
Edward Maltby (Acting)... ae 1863 
“""* Lord Napier of Merchistoun, ET, (a) 1866 
178¢ | Acting Viceroy. 
1789 Alcxander John Arbuthnot, 0.81 (Acting) 1872 
1790 Lord Hobart 2 = e 1872 
Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 
1790 
William Rose Robinson, 0.81 (Acting) .. 1876 
1792 | 
‘Lhe Duke of Buckingham and Chandos... 1876 
1794 Phe Right Hon. W.P Adam ..  ..._ 1880 
1798 Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1841, 
1799 Wilham Hudleston (Acting) Sa «> 1881 
1803 The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff ». 1881 


1807 The Right Hon. Robert Bourke,Po. .. 1886 
Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 


180/ creation,) 

1813 ' John Henry Garstin, 08.1 (Acting) 1890 
Baron Wenlock 1891 

ica Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, @.0.M.G. .. 1896 

3820 Baron Ampthill .. ve 1900 


Acting Viceroy ang Governor-General 





1899 | James Thomson, 0 8 1. (Acting) .. 1900 
29>! Gabriel Stokes, 08 I, (Acting) .» 1906 
1837. Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, K.0OM@G,G0.1.E. 1906 
1837 Sit_ Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart , KF C M G.,G,0.1 BE. (b) 
1842 
Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1012 
1848 | Sir Murray Hammick, K0.8.1., 0.LE. 1012 
1848 | (Acting). 
Right Hon Baron Pentland, P.0,G.0.L.E. 1912 
1854 Baron Willingdon.. 1918 
1854 Lord Goschen 1924 
1859 Right Hon’ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanky,GOIT .. ie 4 e+ 1929 
186U 
| (a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
1860 of Ettrick. 
| (b) Afterwards (bv creation) Baron Carmi- 
1860, chael of Skirling. 


—_— —— 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT! 
The Hon. Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddi. 


DLPUTY PRESIDENT, 
Rao Bahadur G,. Jagannadha Raju, 


].—MLMBERS OF THE EXLCUTIVE COUNCIL, 
E1u-Officio, 
The Hon. Mr. AY. G. Campbell, 6.8.1, ¢(.LE , C.B.E,,, V.D., 1.0.8, 
The Hon Diwan Bahadur sir M. Krishnan Nayar. 
The Hon Mr. H. G. Stokes, ¢.8.1, C. I.E., 1. ¢C. §. 
The Hon. Khan Buhadur Sir Mohamed Usman Sahib Bahadur, Kt. 


Il, --ELEC1ED MEMBERS, 
(a) Ministers. 


The Hon Diwan Bihadur Bo Muniswami Nayudu, 


The Hon Diwan Bihidur $. Kumaraswami Reddiyar. 
The Hon. P. T. Rajan. 


(0) Other Afembers. 
Khan Salub Bahadur Abdul Hameed. 
Mouls i Hafeez Amunant hahudi Mustapha Ahmed Mccran Sahib Bahadur, 
Rao Sahib A. S. Alagannan Chetti, : 
S. A.A. Annamalai Chettiyar, 
H. 2. Ari Gowder. 
Diwan Bahadur R. N Arogyaswami Mudaliyar. 
Basheer Ahmed Sayeed Sahib Buhadur. 
®& M. kK Bayabani Sahib Bahadur. 
Pr. Bayappa Redd. 
Frank Buley,. 
W.M. Browning. 
J. A. Davis, 0.B.E.. 
K. M. Duraiswami Reddiyar. 
Rao Bahadur 8. Lllappa Chettiyar, 
Diwan Bahadur M. Gopalaswami Mudaltyar, 
A. Harischandra Nayudu. 
H. F. P. Hearson. 
C. Indraiah. 
F. &. James. 
Rao Sahib C. Jayaram Nayudu. 
K. Kesava Ramamurthi Nayudu, 


Khan Bahadur P. Khalif-ul-lah Sahib Bahadur. 
Rai Sahib (. Kolanda Reddit 

A. Kondappa, 

k. Koti Reddi, 
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II.—ELECTED MEMBFRS 
Raja Velugoti Sarvagnya Kumarakrishna ¥.hendra Bahadur Viru, Kumara Raji of 
Venkatagir1 
J Kuppuswami 
A G Leach 1cs 
A T Tuher 
R Madanagopal Niyulu 
Lx ut Colonc! Sit R ya Veluzoti Sir Govinda Anishni Vaichendru aru Bihidur, KC! , 
Miharaja of Ve nk it wir 
Sihib Bahadur Miuhboob Ah Baw 
Khan Bihadur Vahmud Schimnad Sihib Bahadur 
M A Manthhivelu Nay ihir 
hKhin Bahidur T M Moidoo Sihth Bihadur 
P ¢( Moxs 
h P V S Muhammad Mecra Ravuttir Biulhidur 
Diwan Bahadur A Mo VWoeMurugappa Chettry ir 
WA Muthith Chettiyu 
P ¢ Muthu Chetty ar 
A Nachiy ippr Gounde1 
A PI] V WV Nidimuthu Pillu alas Chinnu Pulai 
Rai Bahadur N Nallitimbi Sirkarai Minn adyy ur 
T Nirasa Redd 
D V Narasimh wwim 
V P Nirayanin Nambiy1r 
T M Nariyiniswimi Pillai 
Rio Bahadur C Nitesa VMudilis ar 
R M Puialat 
Rao Biuhidur A Pf Pannirs Is im 
R ¢€ Parthisarathi Avvanzu 
Sriman M G Pitnukh Mahisivo 
Rao Bahidur Sir A P Pitro ht 
kh Pittubhiramiyya 
Sahib Bihadur J) Pochcr 
Ramakrishna Rang. Rvo Sri Ravu Swetachallapath: Raja of Bobbi 
Raja Sri Ramachandri Mardi Raji Deo Garu Raji of Nalhikote 
Sri Sri Sri Krishni Chandra Givyapithi Naravindy Doo R19 of Parlakimedi), 
P K Ramachindra Padi ichi 
Rao Bahadur f 4 Ramalinzgim Chettiyar 
A Ramakrishna Redd 
hk P Raman Menon 
S V Ramamurthi Ic $ 
T S Ramaswami Avy ir 
V M Rimaswam Mudaliyar 
A Ranganatha Mudalivar 
G Ranganatha Mudaliyar 
M D T Ranganatha Vudaliyar 
Rao Rahadur C S Ratnasabapath1 Mudahyar 
Sami Venkatachalam Chetti 
C Satyanarayana Choudar1 
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ELECTED MEMBERS—(contd.) 


B P Sesha Redd 

A B Shetty 

Gade Simhachalam Giru 

K Singam Ayyangar 

KS Sivasubriuhmiany?t Ayyir 

M S Sresht. 

BC Sumivase Ayy insur 

Dr P Subbiriy im 

T ¢ Satrehmanint Bhitt 

T Sundiri Rio Nayudu 

Khan Saub Sy t Eajyudin Sihih Bahadur 

Thoniis Dane! 

M Vo faghala Wudahyu 

hK R Venkitirima Ayyir 

Rio Saba Bvyl tr Vv nhaifiramayya 

Rio }auhalur ho ok Venugopal Niyudu 

Khan tabadius Vibya Ale 

Yoabub Hasin Salt d uhadm 

1 Vo A Wama Rayv Panda Naval a Zamindir of Bodinayahanur, 
Shri Venich rha Narvy ind € yap ati Raju Zamindar of Chemudu 


Rayt Janey Vota Raume humour Venkhateswiri Ittappa Nayahar Ayyin Zamundar of 
Pttavyapurim 


KR ¢ Wo NV owkate haly heddiy ar Zimindur of Minampalli 


Muziapmum Rajiv uu alas Vo nbatuamiyva Appa Rao Bihadur Garu Zamindar of 
Mitz tputium 


NOMINATED MEMBERS, 


Mrs WK Alam dumanzi dhayirimma 
Vor Arisu 

( Basu Dev 

MW Dev adason 

Rao Sith Vv Dinuanilinwim Pilla 

S N Dora: Raji 

R Louthes 

Hilton Brown 1S 

H MM Jaziunnithium 

Rio Sahib YD Wiwshnimurthi 

€ Arishimin 

Diwan biahvlur Alli ls Ariwshnaswami Avy ir 
Midhusoodhvnun Jhansi 

Mibarga Ste RamichindryD ao WMihiras of § Tey pore 
Rao Sahib VOT Muuuswiamd Paillu 
Subidar Major So & Nanjip p27 uhadur 
HR Pate 1s 

(i KR Premiyyr 

P V Rajizopiula Pillai 

Pandit Ganali Rimamutti 

N Siva Raj 

W P A Soundani Pindiin 

Rio Bahadur R srinivasan 

G Sriramulu 

Rao Sahib P Subrahmannm Chetti 

A S Swami sahajanandhy 

VG Vasudcvi Pilla, 

H A Watson, rcs, 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


Ihe Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the ¢istrict of Darjee- 
ling which were formerly admnistered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and theRajshaht, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province hid been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Dastern Bengal and Assam ‘Lhe 
area Of the Presidency 1s 82 277 square miles, and 
it possesses a population cf 47,592,462 persons, 
included within this area are the two Indian 
States of Cooch Behar and Iripura_ which 
are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government ofIndia [hc Governor of 
Beng) in “Council acts as Agent to thc Governor- 
Gen ral of India for these Stites ‘The area of 
the British territory 13 76,843 square mines 
Bengal comprises the lowcr valleys and deltas 
of the Ganges and Bralmaputra, and in the 
main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
sectcd in its southern portion by mnumer ible 
waterways In the north ar the Himalayan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Dar- 
Jeeling and Julpaiguri, and on the south cast 
the hills in Iripura ind Chittagong, while on 
the west the Chota Nagpur plateau is contmued 
by an undulevng tract runnug through the 
wetem portions of Midnapur, Bankura, 
Burdwin and Birbhum Ihe g neral range 
of the country however 1s very’ low, 
and a grcat fertile plam extends southward 
from Jalpaiguri to the forests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which he between the arca of 
rultivatiou and the Bay of Bengal. 


The People. 


Of the inhabitants of tle Presidency 
20 486124 or 53 55 percent we Mahomedans 
and 20809148 Himdus IJhese two myor 
rcligions cmbrace all, but 2 73 per cent of the 
population, Christians, buddhists and Animists 
combined, number 1,273,873 


Bengaliis spohen by ninety two per cent of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by 2 8 per cent Lhe Ortya-spcaking 
people number 298,372 and Nepali 1s the 
tongue of 93,060 persons principally residents 
In the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts ‘Lhe 
great majority of the Speakers of the Munda 
languages are santals in West and North Bengal 


Iadustries 


According to the returns of the Vensus of 
1921 nearly 37 mulions or over 77 per cent of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these more than 303 millions 
are cultivators, and more than 4$ mullions farm 
3ervants and field labourers The area under 
jute in 1930 ts estimated at 3,062,300 acres 
against 3,020,365 in 1929 Bengal is the most 
important rice-producing area in Northern India, 
and it 18 computed that 84 per cent. of 
the cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted 
to its production. Other crops include barley, 
Wheat, pulses and oil seeds, the area devoted to 
the last named in 1929 30 bemg 1,029,300 acres 
Sugar 18 produced both from the sugar-cane and 
from the date-palm, and tobacco ts grown for 


201,100 acres There werc 384 plantations 
Cuiploving a daily averige of 181,324 per- 
Ininent ind 10,673 temporary hands, 


Manufacture and Trade. 


The main industries in this part of India 
in addition to the agricultural industry are tne 
yute mull indastry, the tea industry (largely an 
Assim industry) and coal miming. The jute 
mulls in and around Calcutta constitute the 


principsl manufacturing industry of the 
Presidency 


Lhe mulls reverted from a 60 hour to a 54 
hour wich on Oth June 1930, the agiec ment 
reached by the Jute Mulls Associition being 
thit a 54 hom weck would be worked from 
that dati up to Jlst December 1931 9 In 
\ddition, all mills are now closed down 
for one compkte wek ciuh month ‘his 
commenad in July 1980 and the agreement 
Is that wtwall be continucd up to Much 1931 


A conus of the looms in the mulls ittach- 
(d to the Associittion wis takon m July 1930 
ind the number wis found to be 08,639 In 
the mulls not utached to the Associition the 
number is 1074 Lhe total looms, — there- 
fore, On lst Junuuy L)ol is 59718 


General — lhe tiadc of Benzil duns the 
year 1929 30 sustuincd a ginelal “wt bich duet 
inthe mun to the depression m world trade, 
uid the resultiné full in the commodity prices 


The total aggiegate vate of the overseas 
tride of the province. (excluding tie rsure) 
amount d to Rs 208 crores which fell shot 
of the last year » fizures by about Rs 22 crors 
(hw dcclmce was duc to less rcerpts under 
both imports and caports On the impolt 
sldc, the most noti worthy declme was under 
grain, pulsc and flour metu and orcs, cotton 
pice guods, moter Gus, provisions, ojlman s 
stoics and salt and thit on the crxport side 
undc1 row jute and jut manutictures lac, hides 
and shins the tonnage handicd by the 
Calcutta Port Commissiones, howc ver, ime 
croastd a little 


Imports —ihe imports of merchindise 
during the ycar 1929 30 totalled Rs 8&6 croms 
against Ks 91 cioics in 1928 29) Imports of 
cotton goods, which forms the largest itcim of 
the trade, wis again disappomting, the total 
value dimimuishing by about 1 likh of 1uptes, 
from Rs 2410 20 lakhsto Rs 2313 89 lakhs 
This fal'ing off was due to an alliound decline 
in the imports from the United Kingdom, and 
also to the diversion of a conside1able portion 
ofthe goods to Karachi on account of the cmbur- 
go imposed m 192829 on certai classes 
of British goods by certain classcs of traders 
in Calcutta But, m spite of this, the United 
Kingdom retamed her premier position in this 
trade , Japan improved her share of the trade 
in all its departmcnts at the cost of the former 
country The decline in the United Kingdom’s 
supphes was the result of weaker demands 
throughout the yea: duc to unccrtamty m 
the political situation But the most potential 
injury to her trade was done through the mis- 


jncal consumption in nearly every district Cr understanding that arose out of thc enquiry 
Bengal. lhe. area under ” ten ia 1928 wasl(lhcid mto thc question of external compctition 
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in the cotton piccegoods trade of India This 


caquiry began in July and soon ifter, an 1m | 


pression got abroad that a heavy protective 
duty would, as a result of the enquiry, be 


imposed on the coarscr quilities of imported the year this prin: ipal or, in fac 


The Bengal Presidency. 


Exports —Exports of merchandise from the 
rt of Calcutta sustamed a further decline 
rom 137 crores to Rs 127 crores Despite 
the low level of the prices of raw we throughout 
the monopoly 


goods, and in spite of a substantial reduction| trade of Bengal met with a considerable 
m the prices of raw cotton from the month set back due to the world wide trade depres 


of August very little forward business was donc 
The result was that the trade in standardised 


Japanese grey goods continued to forge ahaa 


at arapid pace whik the British grey shutmg 
almost disappearcd from the mukct Imports 
of twists und yalns improved Slightly, due i, 
macased supply of couser yarns by Chm 
The supply by the Unitcd Kingdom declined 
by wbout a millon pounds = {the motor traac 
of Bengal also inct with a similar ieverse the 
total vilue of motor Cus omnibuscs — ¢t¢ 
declined from Rs 19. 160 lukhs tu Rs 162 94 
lakhs wid that cf tyres ind tubes fiom 
Rs 51 32 lakhs to Rs 41 71 Uskhs © hs 
decline did not however connote any 
slackhcning of Ben, ~~ dcamaind for motor 
vehicks but to a growing, tendo ney on hor part 
to get her supplies ducat fiom Bombay — Lhe 
Assembly Plant m Jombiy aso did ay con 
pidcrable anjury to this tride ct Bengal, as at 
supphed v large number of cars ind chasis by 
sea to Calcutta md its unmidiate moighbow 
hood <A notewoithy ftatue of the traidc 
wis thit tor the first time, Gormany sup 
plud 33 cals to the viluc ci RS 14 Jekhs 
Jhe gioss valuc of imports of machmery and 
mill work uso conti uted trom Rs 693 Ivkhs 
tu Rs 669 lakhs du to heavy dceclimc m_ the 
value of imports of paper mtking machinery 
from Rs 30 likhsto Rs 6 lakhs suzir machinery 
. trom Rs 17 lakhs to Rs > Iikhs toa machinery 
from Rs 27 likhs to hs 16 lakhs, cotton midu 
nary from Rs 24 lakhs to Rs 19 sikhs, 
md foundiy and workshop midhmnery fom 
Ks 64 Iikhs to Rs 42 lakhs, which the m 
creased imports of pliuc movers from Rs 89 
lukhs to Rs 181 lakhs, boilirs fiom Rs 
Iukhs to Rs FTL lakhs jute mill machmery 
fiom Rs 130 tv Rs i4> lakhs, and paper 
miking michinuy thom Rs 4 lakhs to Rs 11 
likhs tukd to buance Lhe tUmtcd Amgdom 
was ws usual the prmempil supplicr of these 
miahimeies, but her wtual contibution shrank 
a littl tlom Rs o72 lakhs to hs vo8 lakhs 
Impoits of iron wid stccl covcied by protective 
tarift also fell from Rs 8,3) 70 lakhs to Rs 
6,61 58 lakhs, but that ct non protected 
materials nuproved fiom 91 067 tous to 92 853 
tons, and meta's and orcs trom Rs 220 lakhs 
to Rs 241 lakhs ‘There wis also considcrable 
Improvement in the imports of pipers and 
paste boards, the viluc ot which rose from 
Rs 1,05 41 lakhs to R» 121 19 lakhs, and, 
stimulatid by lower prices those of sugar 
also rose from Rs 559 lakhs to Rs 600 lakhs 
Due to increased supply by the United States 
of Amelia and Bume nnpoits of mincral oil 
wncluding = Aeroscne) improved im _ value 

m Rs 7,39 75 Iskhs to Rs 8 60 06 !iyhhs 
Of the other articles, umports of hquors salt 
tobacco, drugs medicines and chemical» beads 
and pearls, phials and bottles, silk and art) 
ficial silk, jac, ppices, boots and shovus, musical 
instruments, electric appliances, and tea chests 
improved while those of glass bangles, woollen 
goods, grain, pulse and flour provisions, ollman s 
storcs, aud cccoanut oil declincd. 


638, lhe price of tos dust also ruled vay 


slons The total shipments of both manufactured 
and 1aw jute amounted to Ra 7760 93 lakhs 
agunst Rs 87 58 56 likhs in the year 1928 29 
‘Lhis contraction m the trade had its repur 
eussions on the busimess of the Indian Jute 
Mijl' whose profits declhmned from Rs 7 23 
croms to Rs 26 cores The year opcned 
with the price of fiist mashs of 11w jute 
ling wt Rs 69 per buke of 400) Tbs 

and by October 1¢ fell to Rs 59 There- 
ifte1 the prices bezim to fall tupidly and by 
the end of the you at settled down to Rs 40 
por bile But in spite of this low level of 
the pricts exports of raw jute dechned by about 
five lakhs of bales m quantity and from Rs 
v0 76 96 lakhs to Rs 25 75 88 lakhs in valuc, 
shipments of manufactured jute (gunny bigs 
wd gunny cloth and twist) however nnpioved 
In quantity from 9 to 9} lakhs tons but the 
value due to low prices of 1aw jute declined 
fiuin Rs 0681 60 ]likhs to Rs 51 86 Vo lakhs 
Ihe tea Industry ot bengal mide record stiides 
durnmg the yew 1929 30 Aided by tavour 
thle weather conditions aud ample suppl s 
of Isbom ss there was a recoid production of 
tev th total outturn coming up to 371 milhon 
Ibs agunst 341 million lhs in thc previous 
ycar But im spite of ull these favo ible 
conditions, the ycar did not prove to be a very 
successful onc from the financial pomt of vin 
lor, owing to the continued over production 
bv all the te. producing coun ries prices gcne- 
ruly auld low Lhe average price pei Ib 
wcolding to the shippmg bill came to 10, 
anne 10 prs only against 11 annis & prs m 
the previous year wd 14 annis 5 pics ms ve 
OW 
Lhe total quantity of t©1c\poited from C scutts 
imountcd to 247 302676 Ibs vilucd wt Rs 
1078 To lakhs Ihe United Kingdom, which 
1S practically the world s mukct for tea, conti 
mud to be the cluef customer by absorbing 
78 por cnt of the total supmcnts azamst 71> 
per cent im the prvious you Lhe noteworthy 
tcatuires Of the trudc were the heavy decline 
in the shipments to China and direct shipments 
to Russia whose tikings adv mced considt rably 

dhe trade in shellac fell off considerably the 
exports dcclinmmg im value from Rs 8 47 36 
lakhs t) Rs 688 24 lakhs The trade m hides 
and skins was also vi1y disappomting the total 
(\polts declmmg to 27,104 tons only which 
but for those of 1920 21, was the lowcst for 
many dcades past Considerable progress 
was noticeable mn the trade metals and ores 
Shipmcnts of minganese o1. improved In 
value from Rs 116 lakhs to Rs 128 lakhs, 
and those of pig iron rose from Rs 211 31 
lakhs to Rs 259 36 lakhs There was uso 
con-idelable mpiovement in the shipments of 
scrap lon and stcel and lead whi those of 
tin zmc and other metals declimed Simular 
advanument was noticed m the case of ol 
seeds, the total value under all the heads 
Improving from Rs 2,82 68 tlakhs~ to 
Rs 4,72 68 lakhs Due to the price of 


} bowed ice ruling lowe1 than simular products 
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from Burma and Suyzon crports of ric 
from Bengal improved fiom 106 884 tons 
to 120,021 tons while the expoits of wheat 
barley and pulse declined lhe ycar also 
recorded considerable improvement in_ the 
business of m4, the cxports of which advanccd 
from Rs 74 24 liukhs to Rs 65 90 lakhs 
Exports of miuwcs patfihin waxy spices 
drugs and medicines and ghi improved while 
those of oplum, dyeing and = tinning sub 
stances woollen minufactuics, and silt pctie 
declined 


Trade of Chittagons —A consider ible portion 
of the maritime tridc of bengilis dso canicd 
on through the port of Cluittagong = Lheic 
was @ considerable decline in the business of 
this poit 15 well the imports deciming from 
Ks 2,35 lakhs to Rs 207 likhs and the cxports 
from Rs 7,39 to Rs 6 64 lakhs 


Distribution of the foregn trade of benzal — 
Thc Umted kingdom was the prncipil putt 
cipitor m the tridc of Bengil her shir 
amountd to 49 4.4 pcr cent of the tot ud ampoits 
and 21 28 pa ent of the tot exports 
against 51 03 wd 19 46 pa cent respcctively 
in the your 1928 29 Lhe Buittish possessions 
appropiiitcd 8 99 per cent of the mnport« 
and 14 36 pei cent of the cxpoits — Ihe 
United States had 6 49 per cent of the impoits 
and 22 62 pcr cent of the «xpoits Jipin:+ 
phare on the import side amounted to 10 03 
per cent and on the export side 3 02 per ccnt 
while that of Germany amounted to 4 97 
pir cent of the former and 7 85 per ccat of 
the lattez 


Admunistration. 


The present form of administration in Bengal 
datcsfrom January 1921. 1n19.:2the Govern 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in ac°ord ince with the Proclama 
tion ot His Majesty the hing Emperor at Delhi 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 1n 1921 
unjer the Reform Scheme, the Local Govern- 
ment was reconstituted certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the control of 
Ministers appointed from among _ elected 
member of the Legislative Council There are 
normally four members of the Executive Council 
who are in charge of the ‘‘ reserved subjects,’ | 
and three Ministers, who are in charge of the | 
‘* transferred subicct ’ 


Bengal is administered by five Commissioners 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur 
dwan, Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong The unit 
of administration 1s the District Magistrate and 
Collector As Collector he supervises the 'n 
gathering of the revenue and 1s the head of al) 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he 1s responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the dis 
trict The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate 18 the Divisional Commissioner Com- 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
tarn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal 
cutta: in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government, 
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Justice, 


Lhe administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who 1s a Barrister and 16 Puisne 
judges including one additional judge who 
ire Barristers, Civilians or Vakils, Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subor- 
dinate Judges and Munsiffs Of _ these 
oficers the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain numbtr of subordinate Judges are also 
endowed with the powers of a Crimiaal Court 
While the remainder bave jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only Criminal Justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes of 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of deith passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has Six Stcj(ndlary Presidency Magisurates 
including two ‘emporary Additonal Magistrates 
one of whom 1s in charge ot the [1.ffie Court 
and the other in charge of the Childien Cout 
It his aso «two Munictpal Magistrates and 
also a number of Honorary Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes 
with Judges who dispose of cases of the class 
that arte usually heard in County Courts in 
Cngland. 


In addition 1 number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areis for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminil cases and civil disputes 


Local Self-Government. 


By Bengal Act III of 1884 which regulates 
municipal bodies in the interlor and its sub 


| sequent amendments the powers of Commus- 


sioners of municipalities have been incieased and 
the elective franchise has beenextended Muni- 
cipal expenditure now comprises a large number 
of objects, including veterinary institutions, 
employment of MHealth Officers 1nd Sanitary 
Inspectors and the traming and employment of 
female medical practitioners, The Commission. 
ers also have large powers In regard to the water 
supply and the regulation cf buildings. Ihe 


‘municipal Government of Calcutta is governed 


by Act IJI of 1923. This Act, which re- 
placed Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal ad. 
ministration The Act pros ides for the appoint- 
ment of a Mayor, who replaces the Chairman 
of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, an Cxecutive 


| Officer, and Deputy Executive Officers, all elected 


by the Corporation The appointment of the 
Chief Executive Officer {s subject to the 
approval of Government The total aumbcr 
of councillors 1s 85, with 5 aldermen, elected 
by the councillors Ten of the councillors 
are nominated by Government, and by the 
general or special constituencies There arc 
s( parate constituencies for Mahommedans. In 
order toimprove the insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 
(rust has been created with extensive powers 
in the mofussil, District and Local Boards 
exercise considerable powers, with regard to 
Public Works, # ducation und Medical relief and 
Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control of 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply. 
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Bengal Act V of 1919 introduced the head constables and constables, There 1» also 
new system of self-government by a a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
creation of village authorities vested with chowkidars, who recelve a monthly salary which 
the power and dutics necessary for the manage 8 Collected trom the villages or unions by the 
ie of village affairs and entrusted Panchayat or Union Board There is a training 
with powcrs of self-taxation. ‘he new village college and school at Sardah, tn the district of 
authority, called the Union Board, peer where newly appointed gazetted oflicers, 
replaces, the old Chaukidaril panchayats and and constables of the Bengal oe learn their 
the Union Committee and deal with the duties. The Calcutta City Police Is a separate 
village police, village roads, water supply force maintamed by Government under a Oom- 
sanitation, primary schools and dispensaries | missioner who is responsible direct to Govern- 
the Act also empowers Government to create ment. The Commissioner has under him Deputy 
out of the members of the Union Boards Village Commussioners, Assistant Commissioners, In- 
Benches and Courts for the tnal of petty ,spectors, Sub-Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant 
criminal and civil cases arising within the|>ub-Jnspectors, head constables and constables. 
union, The Art bas been extended to al]| A school for the training of recruits for the 
Districts in thc Presidency except Midnipui | Calcutta Police force has been established at 
and up to Mirch 1930 ovcr 4,500 Union Boards Calcutta. The annual cost of the Police is over 
were sanctioned, of which acarly 4,300 were 200 lakhs. 
actually constituted 


Medical. 

Public Works. 5 The nee of me aMEsee 7 pacer : oe 
urgeon-Gencral wi e Government o 

P a iad Rabe be eden: dng te eaaee Bengal, and Sanitation is m charge of the 
the charge of Secretary to Government in the D¥¢ctor of Public Health, the former appoint: 
Department of Agriculture and Industries ment is always held by a member of the Indiau 
The P. W. D deals with questioas regarding Medical Service, while the lattcr post 1s not 
the construction of public buildings and roads ‘oO reserved ‘There is also a Chiet Engineer, 
The Railway Department deals with Public Health Department, Bengal. In the 
fan Kepaeaine ie yaaitieg - ‘and wi ais districts the Civi] Surgeons are responsible for 
the: ebvgral: Reilweca ch T jands required by medical work ‘Lhere are 40 hospitals and diepen- 
lines OF Ballen 5 4 ah genment of new gariesin Calcutta, 10 of which are supported by 

y8, and with Tramway projects the Government 


aud 6,38,233 persons were 
There Is a Chief Engineer who isthe principal treated at these institutions of whom 51,253 


protessional adviser of Government Were In-patients. Inthe mofussil districts there 

Marine, are a capt and On ren the mumaer 

of patients treated in them as well as im severa 

bond oe aan ies el ay, huts, furs, melas, subsidised and temporary dis- 

the administration of the ports of Caleutta PCNsiTies ees Mele tae Str centres was 
and inland navigation including ihc control 80,47, 802 This inc udes ‘6,378 in-patients, 

and adminitration of Government Tvuncics Education. 

caccpt the police Liuuches and the Govcanment In the Presidency of Bengal education 1s 

Docky 1rd, Niuayan. wy. imparted partly through Government agency 

Irrigation. and partly through private bodics, assisted 

The Irmgation Department deals with to some eatent by Government grants-in-aid 

irrigation, navization, flood protection hy @Overnment maintains four Arts Cclleges -~ 


PE OP Oe ae ee oll ll 8 G 7 a eed ees 7 al . 
suit the reqairements of aor ultuie combined thret, including the Islamia Inter Colleges, 
with the supvly of water for urzation im cases 2% Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 


in which a supply 1s Chittagong. It also mamtains two framing 
ie rs colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, 
eine olice. for teachcrs who teach in secondary schools 


gal Police force comprises the Military through the medium of Loglish and 5 norma 
Police,the District Police, the Railway Pobce,and echools, one in cach division, for the tramimg 
the River Police. The Bengal Police are under of teachers in Secondary schools through the 
a one the Inspector-Genera] of Police, medium of the vernacular: also an engineering 


ector-Gcneral being a membir collige at Sibpur and an engineering school 
of the Imperial Police Service, r srt wee ct ; : BE 


Under him are at Dacca, two medical colleges, a \etermary 
Deputy luspertora-General, tor the Dacca Range, coll ge a school of art and a commercial school 
the Rajshahj range, the Presidency range, the ; in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Sefampore. 
Burdwan range and the Bakargan) range and It also provides at the headquarters of all 
also One Deputy Inspector-General in charge districts, except Burdwan and Midnapore, and 
of the 0, I. D. and the Intelligence Branch. Lach Iso at certaim other mofussil centres, English 
district is in charge of a Supermtendent, and high schools for the education of bovs, 
some of the more Important districts have while to some Government Arts Colkges high 
an Additiona’ Superintendent. The Railway ‘schools are attached In Calcutta there are 
Police is divided into three distinct chargey five Governmcnt bigh schools for bovs, two of 
each under a Superintendent. ‘Ihe Ravir| which are attached to the Presid« ncy Colicge and 
Pohce is also under a Superintendent. The one to the Sanskrit College Government high 
vadré compris Assistant Superintendent~, schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
Jseputy Superintendents, avg eh Sub- stationsof Calcutta,Dacca, Mymensingh, Comiulla 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub Inspectors, and Chittagong. The other secondary schools, 
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with tne exception of a few middle school ihe Depsttment 1s adminiternd by a 
managed either by Government or by muni Dinctor of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
cipal and district boards, are undcr private A sistant Director, an Addl. Asstt Durcetor 
contro) She administration of primary 11] omted temporiny an Assistint Dir ctor 
educition in all aleas which are not under tor Wuhammadin Education and a Dir ctor ot 
municipalities, rests with the district boards Thy 1 ul tucitien Each division 1° in charge 
grants being given from provincial revenues ofa Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
to the boards which contmbute only shghtly, number of Additional or Second Ingpec« 
from ther own funds Only im backward tors and Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan 
localities are such schools either entinly m1  Lducation according to the requirements of the 
naged, or directly aided, by Government several divisions Similarly the admunistrative 
Apart from thc institutions referred to above charze of the primary education of each district 
$1 institutions called Guru Lramim,, Schools are 18 in the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
maintained by the Depaitincnt for the trammg sub Tnvisiona) Inspctorsand Sub Inspectors of 
of pri nary scho >] &1chers lor the edueati n school the latte rclass of officers being im some 
ot Mihomedans there are senior madris s instinas helped by ofhecrs of humbler status 
at Calcutta Dacca, Chittagong Hughh, md called Asomtint Sub Inspectors and Inspecting 
Rajshah! which are manazei by Govern Pinditsand Maulvis Hizh rcducation 13 con- 
ment ‘There are also ceitain Government troll d by the Univers ti sof Culcuttsand Dacca 
institutions for technical and amndustrial <tiblished in 1857 and 1921, respectivcly, 
elucation All institutions for techuical and admunistend by the Chanerllur (the Gov mor 
industrial eduewion (except B E Coll ge thc of Bengal) the Vie Ctancellor (appomted by 
Alsintllaa Schoolof Engin rng Dacer the | Goxernment) a1 d a number of ex officio, clccted 
Government Commercial Institste and the' ind nomunated fellow, Lh University of 
Government School of Art, Cale.tta) are Calcutta maintains a Law College, called 
now under the contro! of the Dircctot of University Iaw College Calcutta Dacca 
Industries A large propoition of educationa' University also has 2 Jaw D partment 
work of every grade 18 under the control oj attached to 14 Calcutta University 1s mainly 
Virious missionary bodics, which are assisted by a1 exanuning body but it has now made 
Government grants in aid tself responsible for advancd teaching for 
rhe municipalities are requircd to expend 


which purpose 16 employs an agency which 1s 
% certain proportion of their ordinary mcome 


mainly distinct from the staffs of the affliated 
on education ‘lhcy are maimly responsible colleges 


for primary education within their jurisdiction 
hat chogia m these areas are aieibie a186 The percentage of scholars to the total popu 
for grants from Government These bodies lation — 

maintain a hi.h school at Burdwan a hich Recogm 

achool at Santipur and a high school at oo An 
Chittagong 


In 1928-29 there werein th Lr sidiney - | Schools Schools 
RICOGNISED INSIITULIONS FOR WALFS 








[n titu Schol Tos bas ci oe 
tl ns 9 
C niversitics 2 19)s | emutes Us en 
ae ean 44 20 469 
rofessional Coli ., 14 000 
High Schools 1035 und od Total 49 5 62 
iv cteetnocls 1807" ote? ed The University at Dacca 19 of the residcntial 
Primary Sch ols 41.40 1 (1 743 t Tl Board d d 
Special Sch vols 181 12975 ‘YP rere 15 @ Board tor Sccondary an 
Irt 1me Eduction at Dace. It con 
RFCOGNISI IN LITUTIONS FOL LEWALIS lucts the Matriculation and Internx diate 
Arts Colleges » 3| Kyaminations for the students of institutions 
Piofessional C »IIegcs 3 43 ab Dacca and also the Islamic Matriculaticn 
High Schools Abs 11°50 and Intermediate Dxaminations 
M ddle Schools 67 8 876 
Primary Schvols 16 116 39730 The cducition of Jurcpeangs 1 manly 
ppecial Schools 4% 186) |conductei by rrivate agency, asastel by 
Governm nt grants Government however 
UNRICOGNISI D SCHOOLS maintain s4pecial Insyector idalso a school 
Males 1°30 494 |forboys school tor gris (both residential) 
Fem les ree S41u0]at Kur... 2 anl attached to the litter a 


——— {raimmg College (for women only) 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1930-31. 


ee —> wee ee et 





Heads of Revenue. Thousands of Bs. 

Land Revenue es ee ea ee ae ee ee bali td = 3 29,48 
Ixeise oe ee ee ae ee o¢ os se6 ee es a6 2 28,00 
Stamps oe oe ee oa ee ee ee ee ee en oe 32,0600 
Forest ee oe ee s6 ee es ee ee ee ee ob 28,61 
Registration a ee Pa oe ee ee oe ee ee ee 36,00 
Scheduled Taxes ° le <a ee ee ee ee ee en 16,20 
Subsidised Com panies. 1,10 
Works tor which Capital Accounts are kept—Irrigation, Navigation, Embaak- 

ment and Drainage Wo1ks 7,40 
Works for which no Capital Accounts are kept—Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Drainage works .. ae = rs 5s si 2,43 
Interest e6@ ee se eae ee ee ee ce 7.13 
Administration of Justice .. 2 ae a bia ie Be me 15,92 
Jails and Convict Settlements os ie ne = “a Me a 10,60 
Police sa ae as ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 11,95 
Ports and Pilotage .. - - ws a : “% ; we 81 
Education ea be oe . 6 ee ae =e ee ea ‘e 14,95 
Medical . or ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 8,98 
Public Health . ae ea es es ae ee oe ee e 1,43 
Agriculture .. bie a bas 7 ae - mA sis 6,38 
Industries Py ae ee te ee se oo ee oe 7,11 
Miscellaneous Departments .. is 3 sta i es - sii 30 
Civil Works... o ce ie a os d 5,59 
Transfer from I'amine Relief Funds Be ake oe = eS ig 50 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. we ee < " 4 1,23 
Stationery and Printing sg i ia Se a = - pe 5,86 
Miscellaneous .. 7,82 
Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments .. a os 
3 1 xtraordinary receipts ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee se 
Receipts in England— 

High Commissioner... a8 os ‘i be a's ae bas 1 
Seer tary of State ae og ee ae i ns 4 : 
Famine Kelief Fund. ve ane ss as oe 5o 
Depreciation Fund for ‘Government. ‘presses - Sea 1,64 
Advances from the Provincial Loans Fund, Gove Thment of India... a 50,20 
Appropi iation for Reduction or Avoidance of Debt os es ou sive 7523 
Suspense ; a we as i 6,50 
Loans and Advances by the Ben gal Government | aH a sa - 10,64 
Total Receipts 11,73,80 
Opening balance 1,87,27 
Grand Total 13,60,57 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1930-31, 
Thousands of Rg. 

Land ven a ae as wi a sd a <i 48,76 
Excise i ‘4 us ae “ 22,92 
Stam a 5 Ss es ae es bg es ie 7,78 
Forests v = is as a am 17,43 
orests Capital outly charge to Revenue ae ee a - oe or 2,59 
tration : ea es mn <a ass me ae 22,14 
Scheduled Taxes ee “a ak “ 15 
Interest on works for which capital ‘accounts are kept a 18,16 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage ' W orks: 
Other revenue expenditure financed from ordinary revenue : 14,79 
Other revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance grants aie 2 

Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage works— 

aoe anata of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage works nye 
say res e oe as ee ee ee se +) 9 


Interest on other obligations. ine - an eS om a bs 5 
Reduction or avoidance of debt... ae ae ie a 3 me 7,20 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL—contd 


DSTIMATED LXAILNDITUREF FOR 1930 1931—contd Jhousands of Rs 

General Admunistration se 1,29 90 
Admunistration of Justice 1,08 94 
Jails and Convict Settlements 35 35 
Police 2,15 43 
Ports and Pilotage 5 5,49 
Scientific Department 36 
Education Resciv d 1,19 

Lransfti1c | 1 34 71 
Medical - 59 84 
Pubhec Health 4177 
Agriculture 27 93 
Industries 13 62 
Miscellanecus Departments 252 
Civil Works 98,65 
Famine Relief 
Superannuation allowances and pensions 4619 
(Commutation of pensions 17 07 
Stationery and Printing 24 59 
Miscellaneous 3 61 


conte nuuons and assigom nts to the Ccntril Government bv Pirovineivl Coven 

men 

Miscellaneous Adjustments betwecn C ntiral and | rovineial Coy inmcnts 

J xtraordinirv charscs 

Lxpenditure in J ngland— 
High ( ommissioner 40 9 
Secretary of State % 

Forest capital outlay not charged to Revenue 

( apital expenditure not chart d to l ev nue 

Construction of Irmgation, Navigation, Lmbankment and Drainage works (not 


sharged to Revenue) a as ae 18 91 
Civil works not chared to h venue 29 58 
Commuted value of pension en 
Famine Relicf 1 und 50) 
Depreci ition 1 und for Gov ri mcnt presses 1,40 
Repayments to the Covernm nt of Inda ot advancestiom the Liovinciul lows cxf 

Lund a 
Suspense 6 84 
Loans and advances by the Beng1l Govcrnment ‘ 19 28 

‘otal Lxpenditure 12 60,56 


Closing balance . 100 O1 


GRAND ToTaL ., 13,60,57 


H ?f Whe Co ernors Boly Guard Adjutant, 
pone renone Cat } St J Pirne Sam Lrowns Cavalry 
GOVEENOP AND PHISIDENT IN COUNCIL (12th Lrontiuer Forec ) 
His Excellency € loncl the Right Hon ble Sn MFMBERS oF COUNCIL 


GClk 
lrancis Stanlcy J whson, 1 © U lho Hon Mt A Marr cil 1¢S 


TERSONAT STALE su Provash Chunder “Mitter, Kt 
Private Secretary J D lyson 1€5 ae 7 aon | uy) 
11d) Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznaiv 
gril oO rie Se Seinen Mr BpinJ han Ghosh, MA,BL 
Surgeon, Major H Hingston Iv (t mjorarv) 
Avde-de Camp Capt J V Gordon 1 11th Sikhs MINIoTERS, 
Tieut 1 D. Vaux 314 Kings Own ‘The Hon Mr Khwaja Na7imuddin (Fducation) 
Huss1re The Hon khan Bahadur kazi Ghulam Mohiud- 


Lieut J IT Milburne Scots Guards din Faroqui (Public Works and Industries) 
, Lieut A C Maynard 1st Battahon The Hon Mr byoy Prasad Singh Roy 


The Scaforth Highlanders BENGAL LEGISIATIVE COUNCIL, 
Commandant, H E The Governors Body Gtard Lhe Hon. Rajt Su Manmatha Nath Ray Chau- 
Lt Gol W Kenworthy The Poona Horse dhur1 kt of Santosh (President) 


(17th Queen Victorias Own Cavalry) Mr Razam Rahman hhan BL (Dy President). 
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SEORETARIAT LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORBS OF BENGAN. 
Ohtef Secretary to Government, RN Red o1n, frederick J Halliday =... 4 
ry e C il 862 
Secretary, Revenue Depariment, H C V | Sulla Ge | | ee 
Philpot Ics George Campbell . eg : 1871 
Secretary, Finance Commerce and Marine Depart gir Richard Temple Bart KOSI 1874 
ments I N Bland} Ics The Hon Asbley Eden,csiI.. 1877 
Secretary to the Couneil and Secretary, Legislative sir Steuart C Bayley KCSI (Offig ) 1879 
Department J Bartley Ics A Rivers Thompson C81,01R8 1882 
Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, G P Hoge H A Cockerell 0S1 (Officiating) 1885 
re ent oy ae 
it Charles e Jott KOSI 
MISCELIANEOUS APPOINTMENTS sir A P WacDonnell, K o8! (Offg ) 1803 
Director of Public Instruction, H I Staylcton Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K O81 . 1899 
MA Retired 6th April 1898 
Inepector-General of Polwce,T J A Craig Charles Cecil Stevens 081 (Officzateng) 1897 
Comm ssioner, Calcutta Police, Sir A Tegart |Sir John Woodburn, KCS*.  .. . 1898 
CIF Died 21st Nov 1902 
Surgeon General, Tt Col Hu hTaikley St cn J A Bourdillon 081 (Offictateng) 1902 
MD IMS Sir A - fe Traser, K 08 E ies 
lancclot Hare 0,81 OL (Ofig ) 
aap of Customs, Calcutta, G S$ Hardy, BA , FA Slacke (Officuateng) 1906 
Commissioner of Exevse and Salt, Rail ahalu me aot cen ‘911 ve 
Sharat kumar Raha C W Duke O81 (Offcwteng) . . 1911 


Accountani-General, Ju,opu Bhan lau M A The office of Lieutenant Governorof Bengal 

Inspector General of Prisons \acant was abolished on April Ist, 1912, when bengal 

Postmaster General ( [1 Clemci CIL OF 1 wasratsed to a4 Governorship 

Inspector G neral of Iegustration Rai Bahadur, GOVERNORS OF THK PR#SIDENCY OF HORT 
J N Ray WILLIAM IN BENCAL 

Director of Agriculture RS Yinlow BSc Fro [fhe Rt Hon Baron Carmichael of 


Skirling GOIB,KOMG 1912 
Protector of Linwrants, Lt Col Arthur Denham ’ 
White IMS, MD , The Rt Hon F arlot Ronudshay,@ Ore 1J17 


Lh Rt Hon lJoriT ytton os ee 1922 
Curator of Herbarrum hoysu botine Gardens Lhe ht Hon sir Stanly Jackson, PO., 
hahipida Biswas GOIE ss Si a eS ~e 1927 
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Elected Members. 


Name of Members. 


Babu Jatindra Nath Basu 

Mr S M Bose Bar at Law 
Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar 
Ral Dr Haridhan Dutt Bahadu1 
Babu Gokul Chand Bural 

Dr Sir Nilratan Sircar Kt MD 
Munindra Deb Rai Mahasa 

Dr Amulya Ratan Ghose 

Babu Prafulla Kumar Guha 


Babu Satyendia Nath Roy 


Babu Satyendra Kuma Das 

Mr Saileswar Singh Roy 

Babu Jitendralal Bannerjee 

Mr J N Gupta CIr MBE 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sahana 

Babu Hosen Rout 

Mr R Maiti Bar at Law 

Rai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukhopadha\ 2 
Rai Satish Chandra Mukharj! Bahadu 
Babu Haribansa Roy 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 

Mr P Baner)l 

Rai Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahidi 
Mr Narendia Kumal Basu 

Srijut Lay Bahadur Singh 

Mr D N Roy, Bar at Law 

Babu Jitendra Nath Roy 

Babu Suk Lal Nag 

Ral Keshab Chandra Banar)1 Bihadur 
Dr Naresh Chandra Sen Gupt. 

Babu Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhur! BI 
Rai Sahib Akshoy Kumar Sen 

Mr Sarat Chandra Bal 

Mr B C Chatterjee, Bar at Law 

Babu Lalit Kumar Bal 

Rai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, M B & 
Babu Khetter Mohan Ray 

Babu Hem Chandra Roy Choudhur1 
Babu Kishor: Mohan Chaudhur! 
Maharaja Jagadish Nath Rav of Dinajpur 
Rat Sahib Panchanan Barma MB rt 
Babu Nagendra Narvyan Ray BI 

Dr Jogendra Chandra Chaudhul1 

Mr Shani Shekhareswar Roy 

Mr Prosanna Jc b Rathat 

Mr A Raheem CIF 

Mr A 9 Suhriwardy MA (Oxon anil Cal) 

Bs¢ BCI (Oxon) Barista at Taw 

Mauly1 Shaikh Rahim Baksh 

Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman 

Maulvi Muhammad Sadatullah 

Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 

Maulv1 Abul hasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karmm 

Mr A F M Abdur Rahman 

Xhan Bahadur Maulv1 Azizul Haque 
Maulvi Abdus Samad 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh 

Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali 
Maulv: Syed Jalaluddin Hashemv 


Name of Constituency. 


Calcutta Noith (Non Muhammadan) 

Calcutta Last (Non Muhammadan) 

Calcutta West (Non Muhammadan) 

Calcutta Central (Non Muhammadan) 

Cilcutta South Central (Non Muhamm id 1n) 

Calcutta South (Non Muhammad 1n) 

Hooghly Municipal (Yon Muhammadan) 

Howrah Municipal (Non Muhammadan) 

24 Parganas Mumicipal North (Von Muham- 
mad‘%n) 

24 Parganas Municipal, South (Non Muham 
mad1n) 

Dacca City (Non Wuhammadan) 

burdwan North (Non Muhammadan) 

Bu bhum (Non Muhammadan) 

Bankuia West (Non Wuhammadan) 

Bankuia East (Non Muhammadan) 

Midnapore North (Non Muhanimad in) 

Midnapore South (Non Muhammadan) 

Midnapore South Exast (Non Mahamm id in). 

Hoo,hly Rural (Non Muhammadan) 

Howrah Rural (Non Muhammadan) 

24 Parganas Rural Cential (Non Muhammad in) 

24 Parganas Rural South (Non Wuhwunmadin) 

24 Parganas Rural North (Non Muhamniad in) 

Nadia (Non WMuhamm dan) 

Murshidabad (Non Muhamm id in) 

Jessore South (Non Muhammadan) 

Jesso1e North (Non Muhammadan) 

Khulna (Non Muhammadan) 

Daccs Rural (Non Muhammadan) 

Mymensingh West (Non Muhamm ud in) 

Mymcnngh List (Non Muhamm 1 11n) 

laridpur North (Non Muhamm 1d vn) 

I wid pur 5 outh (Non Muhammadan) 

Bahargan) North (Non Muhainmad1n) 

Bakargany South (Non Muhammadan) 

Chittagong (Non Muhammadan) 

‘Lippera (Non Muhammadan) 

Noahhali (Non Muhammadan) 

Rajshth1 (Non Muhammadan) 

Dinajpur (Non Muhammadan) 

Rangpur West (Non Muhammad in) 

Rangpur J ast (Non Muhammadan) 

Bogra cum Pibna (Non Muhammadan) 

Malda (Non Muhammadan) 

Jalpiuigu1i(Non Muhwmmad in) 

Cileutta N 1th (Muhammadin) 

Cal utts S uth (Muhamm idan) 


Hooghly «me AHew1ah Wont 1; al (Muhamm idan) 
Bartickp re Municipal (Muhammad ain) 
24 larginas Municip. (Wuhamm adan) 
Dacca City (Muhammadan) 

Buidwan Division North (Vuh vmm 1d an) 
Burdwan Division South (Muh immadan) 
24 Parganas Ruzal (Muhammadan) 
Nadia (Muhammadan) 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan) 

Jessore North (Muhammadan) 

Jessore South (Muhammadan) 

Khulna (Muhammadan) 
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Name of Members 


Maulv: Abdul Ghani Chowdhury BL 
Maulvi Azizur Rahman 
Ma 1lv1 Nur Rahman hhan I usufy! 
Maulv) Abdul Hamid Shah 
Maulv1 Abdul Hakim 
Khan Bahadur Maulv) Alimuzz uman Chaudhut! 
Mawyvi Lamizuddin khan 
Maulvi Muhammad Hossain 
Mr A K fazl ul Hug 
Maulv:i Nural Absar Choudhury 
Haji Badi Ahmed Choudhury 
Maulvi Syed Osman Haidar Chaudhury 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Bazlul Hug 
Maulv1 Muhammad Fazlullah 
Maulv! Mohammed Basiruddin 
Haji Jal Mohammed 
Maulvi Hassan Ali 
Mr Al Rahman 
khazl Lmdadul Hoque 
Mr Altaf Ali 
Khan Sahib Mauls1 Vua77am Ahi Khan 
Naw1b Musharruf Hosain Khan Bahadur 
Mi J Campbell J o1rester 
Mr Ik C Ormond 
Mr | V Rushforth 
Mr J L Ordish 
Mr W L [ravers (Ik OBL 
Mr I T Maguire 
Mr ¥ T Mctluskie 
Raja Bhupcndra Nalajyan Sinha Bihadu of 
Mashipur 
Mr Sarat Kumar Roy 
M1 Arun Chand: Singha 
Kumar Sahib Shekhireswia Ray 
Mr Sysmaplosid Mookerjee Bar it Taw 
hu Shash inka Kumi Ghosh Bihadur C1k 
Vi GR Dain CIL 
R B Laird 
W H Fhomtson 
H H Burn 
( R Sumner 
R Smith 
N R Luke 
C G Cooper 
4 D Gordon 
T A Clath 
» H R Norton 
Surendra Nath | aw 
Miharaja Sris Chandry Nandy ot Kasimbazar 
Ral Badridiw ¢ «enka Bahadur C It 
Mr Ananda Mohan Poddai 
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Name of Constituency 


Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan) 
Mymensingh North West (Muhammadan) 
Mymensingh South West (Muhammadan) 
Mymensingh Last (Muhammadan) 
Mymensingh C entral (Muhammadan) 
Taridpur Noith (Muhammadan) 
lLaridpur South (Muhammadan) 
Bakargan) North (Muhammadan) 
Bakargan) Vest (Muhammadan) 
Chittagong North (Muhammadan) 
Chittagong South (Muhammadan) 
Tippera North (Muhammadan) 
Noakhali East (Muhammadan) 
Noakhal: West (Muhammadan) 
Rajshahi North (Muhammadan) 
Rajshahi South (Muhammadan) 
Dinajpur (Muhammadan) 
Rangpur W est (Muhammadan) 
Rangpur East (Muhammadan) 
Bogra (Muhammadan) 
Pabna (Muhammadan) 
Malda cum Jalpaiguri (Muhammadan) 
Presidency ane Burdwan (Huropean) 
o 


Do 
Dacca and Chittagong (Luropean) 
Rajshthi (HKuropean) 
Anglo Indian 


Do 
Burdwan Landholders 


Presidency Landholders 
Chittagong Landhol lers 
Rwyshahi T andholders 
Calcutta University 

Dacca University 

Bengal Chambe1 of Commerce 


Indian Jute Mills Association 
D 


e) 

Indian Ter Association 

Indian Mining, Association 

Cal utta T1ades Association 

bengal \ iets il Chambe1 of Commerce 
)o 


Pcn,al Marw iri Associition 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha 


The United 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and seuth- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,295 
agnate mules, to which may be added the area 
0 


the two Indian States of Tehri and Rampur, | 


both of which lie within the United Provinces, 
5,392 square miles and the newly-created State 
giving a total of 112,562 square mules. The 
total population is 46,510,668. 


The Provinces, origmally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation im 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts 
two of which are entirelyin the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of ‘limited 
drought The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mule 
in the west, to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hulls, broken spurs of the 
Vindhbyap mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
rhooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until 1s reach- 
ed the lme of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plam, 
teeming with highly-cultivated flelds and water- 
ed by three rivers—the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Gogra. 

The People. 

The population is mamly Hindu, 85 per cent 
ranking a8 such whilst Mahomedans number 14 
per cent., the total of all other religions being 
alittle over 1 percent composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians),Jains, Aryas and Sikhs 
The Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Samaj sect, which obtams widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its influence to the 
United Provinces. The three main physical 
types are Dravidian, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the Western districts of the 
Provinces Most ofthe people, however show 


of Benares with an area of 875 square miles, | alluvium; the chief characteristic soil 
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a mixed Arya-Dravidian origin. Three lan- 
fuagee are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plaine—Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Bihari; Urdu, or Hindustani 13 a 
dialect of Western Rundi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
which makes it a lingua franca. 


Industries 

The principal industry 13 agriculture, which 
supports no less than 76 8 per cent of the popu- 
lation The soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the mai alluvium and the Central a 
or the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soll, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalavan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam beg, naturally, the most 
productive. She soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, mullet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barley and poppy; rice being 
grown mostly im low-lying, heavy clays- 
‘lhe greater part of the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall vanes from 60 to 60 
inches in the Hulls, to 40 inches in the Be- 
hares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
Improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and 13 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros+ 
perity of the Provinces is now high, though 
It varies with the rainfall Land is heid 
mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundel« 
khand and Kumaon, on zemindar tenure in 
Agra and taluqdaritenure in Oudh, The princi 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 
per cent of the total area in Oudh. 

Manufactures, 

The Provinces are not rich in minerale. 
Coal exists fn Southern Murzapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work- 
ing them as vems became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers he Hills. Limestone is found in the 
Himalayas and in the Mecrut district, and 
stone is largely quarmed in the Mirzapur 
district. Cotton is gmned and spun through- 
out the provinces, as a home industry; and 
weaving, by means of hand-looms, 1s carried on 
in roost districts. According to the census of 
1921, 100,993 persons were dependent on 
cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and 
320,069 on spmning and weaving. The largest 
industry 18 m the Azamgarh district, where 
there are 8,585 looms. Silk spinning is confined 
almost entirely to the district of Benares, 
where the famous kimkhab brocade is made, Em- 
broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chrkan work of silk on cotton or muslin 
is produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
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ailver work on velvet, silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains The glass industry 18 important In 
some districts Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, Farrukha- 
bad for its calico prints and Agra for ita carpets 
and marble and alabister articles , porcelain 1s 
manufactured in Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather and firework: The chief centre 
of European and Indian industry 1s Cawnpore, 
which, situated in the most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen and other mulls, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mull is the largest in India) There are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly , Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mulls Lxcellent furniture 1s made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there is a large knglish distillery, 
with patent stull 


The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farukhabad, 
Moradabad Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 


Administration 


The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor in Council, 
the Governor bemg assisted by two membera 
of the Lxecutive Coun] in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and three Ministers from Jan 
12, 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjects 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness 18 the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries and 4 Deputy Secretaries 
The Director of Public Tnstruction 1s also ez- 
Officio Deputy Secretary m the Tducation 
Department The Chief Secretary 1s in charge 
of Appointment General Admunistration, Cxecu 
tive, Political Newspiper and Police Depart 
ments, the Finance Secretary deals mainly with 
the Iinance Department the Revenue Secretary 
isin charzeof the Revenue and Forest Depart 
ments and Public Works Depirtment (Buildings 
and Road),the LUducation Secretary looks to 
the Education, Industrics Agriculture and Excise 
Departments, the § Seerctary to 
the local Self-Government, Municipal, Medical 
and Public Health Departments and the Judicial 
Secretary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments The seventh Secre 
tary belongs to the Public Works Department, 
(Irrigation Branch) and 1s also Chief Engineer 
for the Irrigation Branch of the P W D Govern 
ment spends the cold weather October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
though the Secretariat remains throughout the 
year at Allahabad The Governor and the Secre 
taries spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but 
during the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plains, as he does also in the cold weather 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, being the chief 
revenue authority in the province There are 
orty-eight British districts, thirty s1x in Agra 
and twelve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square 
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miles and average population a million. 
Each district 1s mm charge of a_ Daustrict 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commussioner in Oudb and 
Kumaon The districts are grouped together 
in divisions under a Commissioner. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
12,000 square miles and a population of from 5 
to 6 millions The districts are sub-divided 
into taheds, with an average area of 500 square 
miles and a population of 220,900 Each Tahsi 
18 in charge of 8 Taheddar, who 18 responsible 
for the collection ot revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers TJahsie are divided 
into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahsddara are naib tahsddars 
and kanungos Ordinamly there are three 
kanungos and one naw tahsdldar to a tahetl. 
The Kanungos supervise the work of the 
patwarw, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahsus,as thecase may be to each of his subords 
‘nates, who may be covenanted civihans (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) ~ 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates) The Commussioner 
ofthe Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions are 
, Political Agents for the Native States of Rampur 
and Tehri respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares 1s the Political Agent for Benares State. 


Justice. 


Justice 1s administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
ities 10 both criminal and civil cases The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and three temporary puisne Judges, 
six of whom are Indians and the latter consists 
of a Chief Judge and four judges four of whom 
including the chief judge are Indians There are 
tlirty two posts (twenty four in Agra and eight 
in Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
ninc Indians not belonging to the Indian Civ3l 
Service as they have been listed to the provincial 
service and the bar They have both omginal 
and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 

| cases and occasional appellate jurisdiction im 
rent cases Distmct Officers and _ their 
assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as Magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, m rent; and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris 
diction of the High Court from lst Apnil 1926 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs 5000 In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu 
ing not more than Rs 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs 2,000 
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value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto 
gether 1n the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Rs 5000 
Appeals from munesif always lie to the district 
judge while those from tho subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
in cases of a value of Rs 5 000 or less which arc 
heard by the district judge Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs 500 There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction 1s 
fixed at Rs 20 


Local Self-Government. 


The units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which with the 
exception of four municipal boards, have non 
Official Chairman The moreimportant municipal 
boards have executive ofhcers to whom certain 
administrative powers are reserved ‘Lhe 
administrative functions of the municip:) 
district boards are performed by _ the 
chairman and the se-retary but the boards 
themselves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration The district boards obtain 


45% of their income from Government grants | 


The other chief source of Income 1s the local 
rate levied from the landowners ‘The chief source 
of municipal income isthe octroi or terminal tax 
and toll which 1s an octroiin modified form Local 
opinion is strongly in favour of indirect as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes 


Public Works 


The Public Woiks Department is divided 
into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
Irrigation branch The Buildings and Roads 
branch is administered by a Civilian Secretary 
and the principal administrative officer 1s a 
Chief Lnginecr the Irrigation branch 18 adminis 
tered by two Secretaries to Governmert who 
are also Chief Engineers The Province 18 
divided into circles and divisions both for 
buildings and roads and for irrigation purposes 
Each circle is in charge ofa Superintending Engi 
neer, or a Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division 18 incharge of an Executive Engmeer 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government arein charge of 
jthe Irrigation branch All metalle:! roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction 
of all buildings more than Ks 20,000 are in 


charge of the Buildings and Roads branch In. 


the Irrigation branch one of the Chief Engineers 
sis in charge of Eastern Canals comprising the 
Sarda Canal and canals in Bundelkhand and the 
fother 1s in charge of Western Canals comprising 
{Ganges Canis, Eastern Jumra Canal, Agri 
fLaialand MirzapurCarals The Sarda Canal—a 
work of the frst magnitude wis opened in 1928 
nd has u troduced irrigatior into most of the 
istricts of Qudh In connection with the 
nges Canal an Important hydro electric scheme 

e scope of which covers seven western districts 

f the province 1s nearing completion It is 
pable of further development and will ultima 

ly give a total output of 28 500 killowatts 
he energy 1s being distributed by means of 836 
les of High Tension lines to provide all towns 
5,000 ,opulation and over in the seven 
tricts, with cheap power for lights, fans 

d minor industries The energy will also 
used for irngation pumping from rivers, 
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and low kvel canals as well as from tube 
and open Wells The total cost of the first 
stage of the scheme including pumping projects 
for irrigation 1s 140 likhs 


Police 

[be Police Force is divided into Distric$ 
and Railway Police and 1s administered py 
an Inspector-General, with threo Deputies and 
two Assistante, forty six District Superinten- 
Gents, three Railway Superintendents, forty- 
one Aeeistant Superintendents and sixty 
Deputy Superintendents, There is a Police 
Trammg School at Moradabad There is a 
local C I D forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General 
with three assistants The armed policeused to 
be armed with the 476 musket andin certain 
districts to some extent also with the Martini- 
Henry rifie, but these arms are being replaced 
by the 410 musket One of tho thre ranges 
has abready been so aimed The admunistra 
tion of the Jail Department is in charge of an 
Inspector-Genera’ of Prisons, who is a member 
cf the Indian Medical Service 


Education 


Education 1s maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grantsin aid There 
are five universities, the four residential unive- 
sities of Allahabad Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the afhliating Univer- 
sity of Agra The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United 
Provinces of the eight colleges 
merly associated with Allahabad University oa 
its external side, vz, the Agra and St John’s 
Colleges at Agra the Christ Church,D A Vand 
Sanatan Dharam Colleges at Cawnpore the Meerut 
College Meerut,the Bareilly College, Bareilly and 
St Andrews College Gorakhpur There areca 
number of Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
boys for the high schcol and intermediate 
examinations conducted ty the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Educat on, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu- 
cation The Isabella Thoburn College at 
Lucknow and the Crosthwaite Girls College 
at Allahabad impart university education to 
Indian girls and the Theosophical National 
Girls School and Womens College at Benares 
teach up to the intermediate stage The St 
George’s Intermediate College, Mussoorie, the 
Philander Smith College Naini Tal, the St 
Joseph sCollege NainiTal the Mart.niere College 
Lucknow and the Boys’ Intermediate College, 
Allahabad are a few of the well known institu- 
tions for Luropean and Anglo Indian children 
inthe province besides these there are many 
excellent private educational institutions for 
European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow Allahabad 
and Agra and there are training departments 
attached tothe Aligarh Muslim, University and 
the Benares Hindu University. ‘Lhere 18 a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College at Roorkee (Thoma- 
son College), a School of Artand( raftsin Luck. 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno. 
logical Institute at Cawnpore , there is also a non. 
Government Agricultural Institute at Naini, 
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Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
four residential universitica and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo Vedic and Sanatan Dharam Colleges 
at Cawnpore Instruction in commerce for the 
B Com degrec of the Agra University 18 given 
in the Sanatan Dharam and the D A V Colleges 
at Cawnpore and in the St Johns College, at 
Agri. Ihe King George's Medical College, 
Lucknow, now merged in the Lucknow Univer 
sity, preparcs candidates for the M B B S. degree 
of the Iucknow University Besides this there 
are two mcdical schools at Agra for males and 
fi'males Public schools for secondary and 
primary vernacular education are almost entirely 
maintained or aided by district and manicipal 
boards and vernacular education 18 almost 
entirely 1n their hands. 


Medical. 


The Medical Peperiment is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who 1s assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women in the admunistration 
of the Dufferin fund affairs, A Civil Surgeon 
is m charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few ot the larger stations he bas an 
assistant In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medica] Officers in railitary emplo} 
Hold collaterai civil charge There are 103 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of amportant Moffusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Indian Provincial subordinate medical service 
officers Lady doctors and women cub-assist 
ant surgeons visit pardanashin women in their 
own homes and much good work is done in 


Provinces. 


thia manner Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres have been opened m almost all the 
districts of the province 


The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, Kin 
George’s Hospital which has a Pathologica 
Taboratory attached to it, the Balrampu 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prnce of Wale 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King LKdward VII Hospi 
tal Benares, the Civi Hospital at Allahaba 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians hvin; 
in European style) and Saint Mary’s Cottag 
Hospital, Mussoorie The Ramsay Hospital fo 
Luropeans at Naini Tal 1s a first class institu 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos 
pitale, King George’s Medical College, Lucknow 
is one of the best equipped colleges in th: 
countrv, with a staff of highly efficient pro 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is thi 
first mn the Province. There are also male an 
female medical schools at Agra As the X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun, has been closed 
16.18 proposed to institute classes of instructior 
in Xray divgnosis and therapy ot the Kang 
George 8 Medical College, Luchnow, where every 
ficility for such work would be forthcoming 
There sre sanatana for British soldiers in the 
lilis The King Cdward VII Sanatonum at 
Bhowaliin the district of Naini 111 18 an up tc 
date and well equipped institution for the treat 
ment of Lurorean and Indian consumptives 
In addition five centres for the treatment of 
tubercular patients have been established it 
Agra Allahabad, Benares Cawnpoie and Luck 
now. here are mental hospitals for Indian 
non criminal Innaties at Agra and Bareilly and 
for criminal lunatics at Benares 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 


As expliined in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919, 


the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change 
practical purposes, financially independent of the Government of India 


by the Jocal Government has been remitted 


‘Lhe Provinces are, for all 
The contribution payable 
entirely by the Government of India with 


effect from the year 1928-29 Asthe finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position 13 set out in some detail in the following pages — 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1930 31. 
Principal Heads of Revenue. 


Taxes on Income 
Jund Revenve 
Lxcise . 
Stamps 
Forest« 
Registration 
Scheduled Taxes 


Rs 


7,09,1 2,630 
1,29,73,000 
1,81,88,000 
57,206,643 
13,5v,100 


Total 10,91,10,403 


Railways. 


Subsidised Com panies 


1,75,000 
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Irrigation. 
Works for which capital accounts are kept— 
(1) Productive Works— 
Net receipta ee oe ee ee ee 


(2) Unproductive Works— 
Not receipts bi oe ee oe ee ee 


Total, net rece:pts 
Works for which no capital accounts are kept... ee aa a 


talIrrigation .. 


Debt Services, 


Interest ee ee eo ee ee ee ee eo ee ee 

Total “ 

Civil Administration. 

Admunistration of Justice a ea eis 5. se one ea 
Jails and Convict Settlements aig as ee if oe oe as 
Police ee ee eo ee ee ee e@ ee ee 
Lducation : as ee ee oe oe oe es oe 
Medical ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee 
Public Health ee ee es ee e ee @e oe ee 
Agriculture oe ee ees ee ee ees ee ee ee 
Industries es eo ee ee i ens 6 ee ee 
Miscellaneous Departments or a ee oe oe oe ee 

Total ee 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements— 


Civil Works ee ee ee ee oo ee es ee ee oe 
Miscellaneous. 

Transfers from Famine Insurance Fund .. ba 

Receipts in aid of superannuation .. oa i eu oe ee 
Stationery and Printing és “4 ie a aa ae ‘a ee 
Miscellaneous ee ee es ff ee e ee ee ee es 

Total min 

Extraordinary receipts oe ee ae ee ee ee ee ae 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincia) Governments .. 
Total Revenue ia 
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Rs 


1,06,37,704 


—3,36,700 


eee 


1,08,01,001 
35,090 


1,08,36,0( 1 


15, 63,000 


15 63,000 


1495 957 
8 25 400 
191147 

12,00 000 
3 00,000 
1 68 044 
6,21,030 
1,96,700 

75,025 


50,73,253 





3 50,000 





3,50,000 





Rs. 


2,86,000 
4,97 ,600 
9,79,600 





17,63,200 


oe 


12,13, 70,857 
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Debt, deposits and ad vances :— 
(a) Government Press Deoreciation Fund oe as ae “s 
(6) Famine Relief Funds oe os a oe oe 
(c) Loans and advances by Provincial qaseneicala at = 
(d) Advances from Provincial Loans Funds .. we es ce 
(e) Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of Debt-Sinking Fund 


(f) Inve.tmentin shares and debentures of one Indian Bobbin 
Company oe se ‘is ee ot 


Total ae 


‘otal receipts 
Opening Balance Sy 


Grand Total aig 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1930-31. 
Direct demands on the Revenues 


Taxes on Income oe ee ee oe ee oe ve ee oe 
Land Revenue o« ee ve oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Excise ee ee as ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Stamps .. “ ve ‘ie es ta a 9 oe os se 
Forests .. 2» “ és ee ee an ee 4 st oe 
Forest Capital outlay charged to revenue . 
Registration .. ee ee ee oe a oe oe ar as 


Tota] és 


Railway Revenue Account, 
State Railways—Interest on dcbt .. i es es ue ee ms 
Subsidised companies .. ve ee zs ee oe a6 oe oe 
Total oe 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 


Works for which capital accounts are kept— 
Interest on Irrigation Works ae oe ee oe oe a oe 
Othor revenue irrigation expenditure financed from ordinary revenues ., 


Total aa 


(rrigalion Capiial Ascount (char,ed to revenue). 


Construction of Irrigation Works— 
A.—~Financed from ordinary revenues ee ae ee ee ee co 


Deti Services. 
Taterest on ordinaty debt .. oe ee ee oe oe oe ee 
Sinking Fund .. “e es “* se oe oe ae ne sc 
Payment to the Provincial loans fund ee ee ee oe ee ee 


Tota) 


Ores OS eee 


1,02,38,810 


Rs. 
16,26,000 
86,10,000 


1,39,40,000 


25,50,000 





2,67,26,000 
15,50,96,857 


35,30,490 


16,86,27,356 


96,08,572 
13,62,672 
2,69,518 
33,30,821 
68,294 
5,02,526 





1,58,37,403 


ee 


7,934 
5,200 


13,134 








1,02,13,060 


25,750 





1,57,708 





43,22,532 
21,50,000 
8,03,962 


72,76,496 
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Crvml Administration. Rs. 
General Admunistration ee ,40,22,644 
Administration of Justice .. 77,07,309 
Jails and Convicts’ Settlements 40,68,418 
Police a6 e s ees 975,384,897 
Scientific Departments 32,1186 
Education Ze ae ',00,96,037 
Medical és <% 37,57,077 
Public Health .. is 24,37,8388 
Agriculture .. ane $5,20,946 
Industries ee 15, 23,997 
Viiscellaneous Departments 82,9 39 
Exchange ee ae 
Total 7,47,84,218 
Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements. 
Civil Works 63,74,462 
Tota ] 
Afrscellaneous. 
Famine Relief and Insurance— 
A—Famune Relief ee ee ee ee ee ea ee ee ee 2,24,000 
B—Transfers to Famine Insurance T'und is = ana a . 13 76,000 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions .. es at ae ‘% ie 50,73,060 
Stationery and Printing a ae oF - ats Sa ae ee 15,31,681 
Miscellaneous ee ee ee ee ee eo ee ee eo ee 6,36,421 
Total i 88,41,162 
Expenditure in England— 
Secretary of State ee ° = ee ae se ee ee 2,04,000 
High Commissioner es es ie - a ba pe ng 41,03,760 
ee eee 
Irrigation and other capital expenditure not charged to revenue. 
(2) Construction of irrigation works ee a yy 23 as oe 
(ec, Hydro electric scheme Si a wi ats } 7BLO0;0G0 
(dq) Outlay on Improvement of public health ‘ea os Pah 2 - 
(e) Outlay on Agricultural improvement ae re ee site avs 
(b) Forest outlay ee ee se ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Total oa 75,00,660 
Debt, Deposits and Advances— 
(a) Famune Relicf Fund = os ae << - “ i ee 
(b) Civil Contingencieslund .. Sa oie a a 65 000 
(c) Loans and Advances by Local Governments Mae ok - ae 22,096,000 
(d) Sinking Fund Investment Account . - ay a ‘a ee 25,50,000 
(e) Government Press Depreci ition lund : se eA a 3,500 
(f) Repayment of Advances from Provincial Toans J und . 86 10 000 
60-B. Payment of Commuted Value of Pensions sg ae a re 279,431 
60 Civil Works... ea oa Ee 49,13,144 
60-A. Other Provinctal Works not charged to revenue “a sei oe . 
Government Accounts es oe on es oe a - . 
Total 1,°6,27,075 
Total Disbursements 15,33,68,886 
Closing Balance §2,58,470 


Grand Total ee  15,86,27,356 
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Body Association or Constituency 
represented 


Farruhhabad Distiict(non Muhainmadan Ral) 
Etawah Distilct (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Cawnpore District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Fatehpur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Allahabad district (non Muhammadan Ruza)) 
Benares District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Mirzapur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Jaunpur District (non Muhammadin Rural) 
Ghazipur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Ballia District (non Muhammadan Rural) 


Gorexnpas District (West) (non Muhammadan 

ura 

te og District (Last) con Muhammadan 
Rural) 


Basti District (non Muhammadan Ruiwal) 
Azamgarh District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Naini Lal District (non Muhammia tan Rural) 
Almoia Distiict (non MuhammadanRural) 
Garhwal District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Tucknow District (non Muhammad in Rural) 
Unao District (non Muhammadan Rua!) 
Rae Baieh District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Sitapur Disti1ct (non Muhammadan Ruzal) 
aidol District (non Muhammad iw Rural) 
her) District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad District (non Muhamm van Rural) 


Gonda District (non Muhammadan Rutal) 
Sultanpur District (non Muhammadan Buial) 
Partabgarh Distiict (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Bara Bank1 District (non Muhammadan Rur1l) 
Allahabad cum Benares (Muhammadan Urban) 
Lucknow cum Cawnpoie (Muhammadan U1bin) 


Agra and Mee.ut cum Aligarh (Muhammadan 
[Syed Urban) 

Bareilly and Shahahanpu cum Moradabad 
Syed (Muhammadan Urban)) 

Dehra Dun District (Muhammadan Rural Khan 


Sharanpu1 District (Muhammadan Ru111) 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Rural) 


Muzaffarnagar District (Muhammadan Rural) 
Biynor District (Muhammadan Rui ul) 
Bulandshahi District (Muhammadan Rural) 


Aligaih Muttra and Agia Districts (Muhamma 
dan Rural) 

Mampuri kKtah and Farrukhabad Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural) 

Ftawah Cawnpole and Fatehpur Duistiicts 
(Muhammadan Rural) 

Jhans! Division (Muhammadan Rural) 


United Provinces Legislative Counc, 


Name, 


Mr Bilnandan Jal Bar at Law 

Rao Narsingh Rao 

Thakur Bishambhar Singh 

Mi Bhondwa 

Maha120 Raji Ram Singh Rao Bahadur 
Chvu Whi Bharcs 

Pandit Shri Sadayatan Pande 

Raja $11 Kuishni Dutt Dube 

Bilu Ja, lev Ra 

Rai bahadur Babu Sarju Prasad Singh 


T al Rajeshwail Piasad MA LLB 
Vacant 


Thakui Shiv Pati Smgh 

Lhikui Giriraj Singh BA LLB 

Lan lit Piem Ballabh Belwal 

[hahur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht BA LLB 
Sirdai Bahadur Thakur Narayan Singh Negi 
landit Brahma Dutt alias Bharya Sahib 

Rai LDihadur Shakur Hanuman Singh 

Lal Shco Pratay Singh 

Ikunwal Dewakai Prakash Singh 

Lhakut Muneshwar Lakhsh Singh BA LLB 
Thakur Jamdra Bahadur Singh 


Raja Jagdanbikha Pratap Nirajan Sigh of 
Ajothya 
Lal Ambikeshwa1 Piatap Singh 


Rai Bahadur hunwar Surendra Piatap Sahi 
Mr © Y Chintamani 

Rai Rajeshwar Ball OBIT BA 

Mr Zahur Ahmad Burr at Liw 


Syed Ali 7ahcer Bar it Law 


Ahan Bahalut Mr Muhammad Abdul Bari 
Bai at Law 
Yu ut Ali 


Sahib Muhammad Maqsud Ali Khan 
Shah Nazir Husain 
Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed (li Khan, 


MB 
Nawabzada Muhammad Tiagat Ali Khan 
Haiiz Muhammad Ibithim BA LLB 
M1 Muhammad Rahmat khin 


Khan Pahadur Maulvi1 Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan 
Khan Sahib Muhammad Hadiyar Khan 


Ahan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain BA 
Bai wt Law 
Khin Bihadur Maulv! Saryid Habibullah 


United Provinces Legtslative Council. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Benares Ghavzipur, Ballia and Azam,uh 
Districts (Muhammadan Rural) 

Gorakhpur District (Muhammidan Rural) 

Basti District (Muhammidin Rural) 


Morad+tbad (Noith) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Morababad (South) (Muh ammadan Bu al) 
Budaun District (Muh3ammidan Rural) 
Shahjahanpur District (Muhainmadan Rural) 


Bareilly District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kkumaun Dtvision cum Pilublut (Muhimmadin 
Rural) 

Gonda and Bahraich Distiicts (Muhammad in 


Rural) 

Kher: and Ditapur Duistiicts (Muhimmadan 
Rural) 

Hardo1 Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham 
madan Rural) 

Fyzabad and Bara Bank Districts (Muham 
madan Rur il) 

Sultanpur Partabgirh and Rae bareli, Districts 
(Mumhammadan Ruial) 

European 


Agra Landbolders (Noith) 
Agra Landholduis (South) 


Taluqdars 


Upper India Chamber of Commerce 


United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
ANahabad University 
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Name 


Mr Nis:iuilah BA 
hhin Biuhadur Mit Muhammad Ismail 


Khan Brhidur Shukh Ghulam Hussam 
Bar at law 

Khan Satub Hafiz Ghizan BFarul{ah 

whan | ahadin Saiyil J ufter Hosain 

Shathh Atzil Ud din Hyder Bu at law 


Khin Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad = Lazlur 
Rihmin khan BA ILB 

Muhammad Shakir lad Ahan 

Muhamiunad Jmtiiz Ahmad 


Raji Suyid St Adat Alt khan 

Shuhkh Muhammid Habibullah oBE 
Raja Saryid Ahmad Ali khan Alv! 1 BL 
Rajya Muhammad 1 jaz Rasul hhin cst 
fvya Suyid Muhammad Mchd of Pirpur 


Mi St Gco1,e H S Jichson Bai at Law 
Ru Sahib Lala Anand Sarup 


Ral bahadur Lali Brhar: Lal 

Shaikh Muhammad Ali 

Thakur Rampal Singh 

Rat Bahadur Kunwar Bishweshwar Dayal 
Seth BSC FCS 

Raja Jajannath Baksh Singh 

(Mr F M Souter 

M: J P Srivastava MSC AMST 


Rai Bahadur Babu Vikrama Jit Singh BA, LLB, 
Babu Gajadha1 Prasad MA LLB 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS, 


The Hon ble Mi J C Smith CIE ICS 
The Hon ble Nawab 8n Muhammad Muzammiu Ullah khan ACIE 


NOMINATED MEMBERS, 
Kunwar Jagdish Piasad CIE OBF 


Mr E A H Blunt CIE OBE IC8 
Mr J M Clay CIE OBE ICS 
Mr V N Mehta Ics 

Mr T Sloan CIF 1¢S 

Mr J R W Bennett Ics 

Mr R D W D Macleod Ics 

D1 S S Nehru Ph pn 

Mr J C Donaldson mC I08S 

Mr I £ Norton Ics 


Mr F Canning OBF IFS 
Mr R JS Dodd OSI IPS 


Colonel H R Nutt MB Frcs 


Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ain ud Din BA 
Babu Phul Chand Mogha BA LLB 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Abu Muhammad MA 


Mrs J P Srivastava 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih ud din 

Mr H C€ Desanges (The Anglo Indian Community) 

Mr k Ahmad Shah MA D Litt (Indian Christian Community) 
Rai Sahib Babu Raina Charana BA LLB (Depressed Classes) 


SECRETARY TO THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Mr Surendranath Ghosh 
Mr. G. 8 


K, Hydrie, Bar-at Law, Supdt. 
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The Punjab or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers by which it 1s en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutley. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extrema north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Dmpie, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
squere miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that 13 to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
ropulation of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls respectively. Ihe total 
population of the Province in 1921, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan District was 20,101,060 of whom 
4,416,036 were in the Indian States 


Physical Features. 


The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east 1s occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delht The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
* with a scanty population living scattered m 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Sait Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 

indi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district 

ts physical configuration 1s broken and con-; 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree: 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- | 
istics to the Himalayan tiact Lxcept in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation 18 almost unknown Skirting 
the base of the hills and includirg the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tra*t. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com 

ae 23 Bome of the moat fertile and thickly popu- 
ated portions of the province Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
larg: town in Sialkot Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers ap area of 
som: 36,000 square miles with a population 
of 10} mullions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin 18 so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The weatern plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
once of a little over six millions. The rain 
ta 


in this area heaviest in the north andj mto that tribe. 


The Punjab. 


east and decreasing towards the west and south 
1s everywhere so scanty that cultivation 1s only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left mot by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find tneir security against 
famine, for there cultivation 1s almost inde- 
pendent of ram, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a acarcity of grass. So 
little ram 1s sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab prevents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, 18 scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
yun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal, 


States. 


The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political chatge of the Punjab Govern-- 
ment In 1921, however, the thirtern most 
Import sant States, fncluding Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jind and Natha, were formed into a geparate 
“* Punjab States Agency” under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. Theconly States remamingin the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill Stites, for which the Deputy Commussioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
states in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Patauds 
2nd ~Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Comunussioner of Ambala. 


The People. 


Of the population roughly one half 1s Maho- 
medan, three eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sihh. Socially the landed classes stand high 
and of these the Jats, numbering ntarly five 
millions, aré the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one sixth Hindu In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next i importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion; 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. I fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the gouth- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
tothe appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contmbution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
spethsforitself The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extieme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
There aré many minor agri- 
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cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes | 
(Brahmans, Savads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbourmg 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a milion and mazntain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
1anWali districts Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse 
dealing, labour and trade A small Tibetan 
element 1s found 1p the Himalayan districts 


Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun 
jab1, which 1s spoken by more than half the 
population Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndil, and 1s spoken w the north and west 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi, Western Pahari, which 1s spoken in 
the hill tracts, and Rajastham, the language 
of Rajputana Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by smail 
proportions of the population. 


Agriculture. 


Agricuiture is the staple mdustry of the 
province, affording the main means of sub 
gistence to 605 per cent of the population It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors 
About one sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five sixths belonging to private owners 
and a large part of the Government land 15 
so situated that 1t cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive rrigation 
lhus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 
2,074,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 431,000 
acres and the Lower Bar! Doab Canal, 
adds 1,067,000 acres to this total On 
account of the opning of thc Sutlj Valky. 
canals an areca of about 1200000 acres more 
has becn Liought undcr cultivition Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which 1s about 
6,000 square miles. Of the crops grown, whert 
ls the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to m» great eapansion of 
the wheat area Next in importance to wheat 
is gram. Other important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, Ollseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. Cotton 18 
grown generally throughout the province’ In 
the canal colomes large areas of American 
cotton are grown but in the cotton growing 
districts the short staple indigenous varieties 
are predominant The country being preponder 
antly agricultural, a considerable proportion 
of the wealth of the peoples lies in_ its 
live stock Large profits are derived from 
the cattle and dairy trades and wool 
is @ staple product in Kulu and Kangra and 
throughout the plains generally. The produc 
tion of hides and skins in also an important 
jndustry. 
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Industries 
Lhe mineral wealth of the Punjab is smal} 
rock galt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most important products. 
here are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts Gold washing 
18 carried on 19 most of the 11vers not without 
remunerative results Iron and copper ores 
are Dlentiful but difficulties of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing Province the total number of 
factories being only 613 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Cotton weaving as a domestic industry 
1a carmed on by means of hand looms 
in nearly every village ‘Ihe Government 
Ccntral Weaving Institute Amritsar, und the 
Weaving Classes attiched to the Government 
Industrial Schools it Multan, Sialkot, Hoshiar- 
pur Gujrat, Rohtik Kulu, 1lc1ozyzou Panipat 
and Rewai have shown _ considerable 
enterprise In improving the hand weaving 
mdustry fhe Government Demonstration 
Weaving Factory at  Shahdara (Lahore) 
which his been cquippcd with 100 power driven 
looms in iddition to the litest machinery for 
plepiritory ind finishing jyrocesses started 
operations on ist Octolcr £928 Provision 
has been mide in the Lactory for traimmng 
vbout 50 ipprentics in the picp ratory, we wing 
ind finishing processes Lhe Weaving Superin- 
tendent in chirge of the fictory and his staff 
have proved of considerable issistince to the 
Owners of power diivcn looms in the province 
by giving techniciul wdvice on mattcrs which 
requirecxpcrtopimon Lhe Governmcnt Hosiery 
Tnstitutt at Ludhiina and the Institute of 
Dyemg and Calco Printing at Shahdara, 
(Lahore) are domg useful work in the dcvelop- 
mcnt of the hosiery and dycing and calico 
printing industrics respectively Blankets and 
Woollen rugs are 1]so produced in considerable 
quantitis and the carjxts of Amritsar are 
tvmous Sith weaving 1s aso carried on and the 
wo1keis in Gold Silver, Brass, Copper and 
Evrthenwire are fairly numerous Ivory 
curving 1s Carried on extensively at Amritsar, 
ind Luah as well as in the Patiala State 
Mineral O11 15 being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
ficto1y Is established at Wah near Hassanabdal 
the Ganesh Llow Mulls Coy Ltd, Lyallpur, 
hive instilkd a Factory for icfining the 
hv drog¢ nation of ols Minor subsidiary industris 
have placcd on tht mairkct boot polishes sealing 
wax metil polishs disinicectants and soaps 
Rcinforced conercte pipes for sanitary and other 
puipos:s arc being manufacturcd on a commer- 
c14l scalc at Lahoue Cantt 
Administration. 


Prior to the Amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the system of admunistra- 
tion was thit of a Lieutenant Governor, drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Under the Amended Act the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Lxecutive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
im Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects The general system 
of provincial administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the scction Provincial Govern- 
ments (¢ v) where is also given a hast of the 
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Reserved and '[ransferred Subjects Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given 
under the Legislative Councils (¢ v ), the system 
being common to allthe major Provinces ‘Lhe 
business of Government is carried on through 
the usual Secretariat which consists of five 
Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, 
(3) Fiance (4) Revenue Secretary and 
(5) Secretary, Transferred Depirtments, one 
Deputy Secretary, four Under Secretariesand two 
Assistant Secretaries In the Public Works 
Department, there are four Secretarics, 
(Chief Engineers), one inthe Buildings and Roads 
branch and three in the Irrigation Branch 
while the Legal Remembrancer 1s also Secretary 
to Governmcnt in the Legislative Department 
Ihe hcads of the Police and Educational 
Departments are also Under-Secretaries to 
Government. ‘Ihe Government spends the 
winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners—29 in number—each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the three Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Piisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 


sustice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which 1s the final appellate 
authority to civil and criminal] cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are churged 
with serious Oftences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and 1s composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight pwsne judges (elther Civilans or 
barristers), and three additional judges, in- 
cluding the inspecting Judge sanctioned each 
year for six months Subordinate 
to the High Court are the District and 
Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercises civil and criminal] jurisdiction ina civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts, In districts un which the I! rontier 
Crimes Regulation 1s in forc> the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ Jmprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches ofthe administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exerciging authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Small Town, 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
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estate or a compact group of revenuc estates. 
The funds of District Boards are denrved from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Ares 
i Committees from octrol or terminal tax and 
' other forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and muscellaneous fees ‘The 
Panchayat system 1s an attempt to revive the 
traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certaln powers im respect of taxation, local 
option, civ and criminal justice, the abate- 
mcut of nuisances and other matters Most of 
the Members of practically all local bodies are 
how elected and elections are usually keenly 
contested 


Police. 

The Police torce is divided into District Police, 
Railway Polce and (riminal Investigation 
Department The combined force is under 
the contro] of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the Gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges compmsing several distncts and a 
fourth peraty Inspector-General in charge of 
the Cnminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There 18 
a Police ldap School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Supermtendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General The District 
Police are controlled by Supcemntendents, each 
of whum 18 1n charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Supermntendents. 

Education 

The strides which have been made in the past 
decennium, especiaily in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but 1s spread over ali grades 
and varieties In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, Government itself maintains fifteen 
ait colleges, (including one for Europeans and 
another for women) Five normal schools and 
forty-foui training classes and combined imstitu- 
tions (30 for mals and 14 for females) one 
hundred and fourteen secondary schools for 
boysand girls and fifty-centres for vocational 
trang ’Apart from these Institutions for general 
education, Government maimtams six higher 
grade professional institutions, vz., the King 
Edwaid Medical College and vetermary 
college at Lahore, the Agricultural College at 
Lyallpur, the Engmeering College at Mughal- 
pura, the Cential ‘liammg College, Lahore and 
the Chelmsford Tiaining College at Ghoragali, 
In addition there are 30 Technical and Industnal 
Schools (28 for males and 2 for females) 
scattered! over the province- 

The Department of Education 1s 1n the charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of admunistration by the Director 
of Public Instraction. 


Forests. 


Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
-aTe unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 


yats, each exercising authority over a revenue | 6,000 square miles. 
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Medical. 


The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 1s at 
proms an Officer of the Punjab Civil Medical 

ervice of the rank of a civil Surgeon The 
Department of Public Health is controlled by 
the Director of Public Health (also a member of 
the Jndian Medical Service) who has under 
him five Assistant Directors of Public Health 
84 District Medical Officers of Health, and 
twenty elght Sanitary Inspectors in addition 
to a temporary Staff of vanable strength 
engaged as required for combating epidemic 
diseases The ancillary services compuise. 


(1) An epidemiological bureau, which 1s in 
churge of the Lpidemiologist to Government 
where 1n addition to routine bacteriological 
examimation research work in matters bearing 
upon public health problems 1s carried out 


(2) <A Vaccine Institute which manufactures 
sufficient vaccine lymph to meet the needs not 
only of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
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India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and beyond the confines of India 


(3) An Education Bureau to which 1s 
attached a photographer who 1s an expert in 
cinematography 


(4) A Chemical Laboratory 1n charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 


Semen analysis of water samples and food 
stu 


(5) A public Health School the staff of which 
ig responaible for the training of health Visitors 
and for the supervision of matermity and child 
Weltare work throughout the province 


In matters connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health woiks in clo% touch 
with the Supermtending Lngineer, Publi 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department m 
enginecting matters This officer and the 
Dire ctor of Pubhe Health are also the technical 
advisers of the Urban Sanitary Board whose 
duty 1t 18 to examine and report upon sanitary 
schemes put forward by local bodics 


















Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. | Estimate, HEADS OF ACOOUNT. Estimate, 
1930-31. , | 1980-81. 
i(In thousands 
(In thousands Beneficent Departments of Rupees ) 
REVENUE RECEIPTS. of Rupees.) XXI—Education ‘a ; 15,03 
Principal Heads of Revenue X XIT—-Medical .. aca , 7,57 
II—Taxes on Income ‘ 1,01) XXII—PublicHealth .. as 1,02 
V--Land Revenue (gross) 4,88,13) XXTV—Agriculture ; 13 39 
ed to Irrigation. — —_—_—-—_—-— 
Total Land Revente . 2,83 21 Total .. 38,37 
VI—Excise ee ee ee 1,1 6 64 cn St ae ee 
VIT—Stamps ee ee ® 1,18,06 Butldings and Roads. 
VITI—Forests .. ss se 31,94) XXX—Civil Works . 3 5,76 
1X— Registration oe 9,25} XXX A—Hydro hk ctric Schem 2 48 
Deduct—Working Expenses —251 
Total. 5,60 11 Net XXX ere Llectric —8 
Irryation. ecrenlt coro 
XIIJ—Irrigation—W orks - lotal . =o sa 
eee capital accounts Muscella a 
Direct Receipts ; 4 61,62 ee een Tnsu 
ees aia te iene 2,04,92) x xx11I—Receipts in ald of Su- 2,93 
pen? ——— =| xxxiv—stetionory and Print! 2,53 
Gross amount .. . 6,66,54 ationery an ng ? 
Deduct—Working Expenses| —2,40.30 XXXV—Miscellaneous oe 26,03 
Net sou es : g ation 4,26 19 Total . 31,19 
X1V—Irrigation—Works for 92) Contributions and A ssignments 
which no capital ac- to Central and Provineral 
counts are kept. | Governments | 
Total ee 4,27,11 XXXIX- soir ng erence pl @eune 
aaa men’ ween the Cen- 
xvI—Interest 10,74 tral and Provincial Gov- 

Cul Adminutration. | ernment, —ar73 
XVII—Administration ot Justice 10,74 te et onmaaen Tete eo» ____10,90,18 
nee cee °8*| xt—lxtraordinary Receipts .. == 86,66 

Sat tee eee ~ ave Total Revenue ... 11,81,84 
—Miscellaneous Departmen eee mca 
Advance from Prov! Loans Fund | 1,50,00 


Total .. 





21,98 
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HEADS OF ACCOURT. 
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LOANS AND ADVANCES BY PROVIN- |(£n thousands 


CIAL GOVERNMENTS 
Recoveries of loans and advances 
DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES, 
Famine Relief F und we ? 
Appropriations for reduction or 

avoidance of debt .— 

Sinking Iund for Provincial 

Loans és es ‘ 
Other appropriations .. a 
Suspense - ws . 
Depreciation Reserve Fund for 

overnment Presses 

Revenue Reserve Fund .. ;: 
Miscellaneous Governmen 

account —% as 

Total es 

TOTAL PROVINCIAL RECEIPTS, 


Opening Balance 


Grand Total . 


EAPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
REVENUE. 
Darect demands on the Revenue. 
5—Land Revenue 


6—Excise i 

7—Stam ps oe 

8—Foreasts 

9— Registration {it ) 
{1 ) 


Total =. 


Irrygatwn Revenue Account. 
14-—-Works for which capital 
accounts are kept (Intereet 
on debt.) 
45—Miscellaneous Irmgation Ex- 


pditure. 
ik Total .. 


Debt Services. 
19—lIntereston Ordmary Debt . 
21—Reduction or Avoidance of 


Debt. 
Tota es 


Civ Administration, 
22.—General Administration (Re 
served), 
99--General Administration 
(Transferred). 
24—-AdministrationofJustice .. 
25—Jailsand ConvictSettlements 
26—Police os si 
37—Muscellaneous Departments 
(Reserved) 
87—Miscellaneous Departments 
(Transferred) 


Ota ee 


Beneficent Departments. 
80—Scientific Departments 
31—Education (Reserved) 
$1——Education (Transferred) 
32—Medical f (RB) 


84—Agricuiture 
$5—Industries 
Total 


13,88 79; 
93,14| Contributions and Assignments to 


Budget 
Estimate, HEADS OF ACCOURT. 
1930-31. 
of Rupees.) 
43,44) Buildings and Roads. 
41— Civil Works | Reserved 
139 Transferred 





41-C—Civil Works, Hydro Electric 
Scheme-Interest on Capital 
Outlay 
Miscellaneous Total ‘ 
43—Famine Relief and Insurance 
45—Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions. 
46~—-Stationery and Printing (Re- 
served ). 
46—Stationery and Printing 
1.30! (Transferred). 
13.51 47—Miscellaneous (Reserved) .. 
2 47— Miscellaneous Treated): ; 
0 a 8@ 


1,32 
8°32 





14,11,°7 Central and Promneal 
_. Governments. 
?1—Contribution and Assignments 
to CentralGovernment. 
21-A—Miscellaneous adjustments 
40,30! between the Central and 
13,78 Provincial Governments. 
223 a 
24°90 Total 


Miscellaneous. 
1 i Transfers to Revenue ReserveFund 


% 
= Total Expenditure charged to 
R231 Rovenue, 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
8 A CHARGED TO REVINUF 
FORESTS 
11 64 16—Irngation Works ° 
35 A—Industrial Development 
1.41 25 £1-A—Civil Works ‘ ; 
oe" “41 B—Hydro Electric Scheme 
20.2 45-A—Commutation of Pensions 
“9.6 2 Capital ‘lotal Eapenditure 
: charged to Revenue. 
—10,58 Expenditure Tota) charged 
to Revenue. 
1.15,89i 92 A—Forest Capital Expenditure 
7. 55—Construction of Irrigation 


211 Navigation Embankment 
: and Draimage Works 
56.99 06 C—Industrial Development 
43.22 Capital Expenditure 
1,23 ¢3| 98—Hydro Electric Scheme 
gene: 9 Capital Expenditure 
60—Civil Works—Capital Expen- 


929 diture 
60 B ene “ era 
value of Pensions Capi 
Bi ata Expenditure 


Total Capital Expenditure 
not charged to Revenue. 


7,4 
1,75,98 Advances from Provincial Loan 
11, fund. 
53,96) Loans from Central Government 
29,69' Loans raised in the Markets — 
61,60, 63 percent Punjab Bonds,1933 
11,31 5% 99 2 ” 


3,40,28| Total .. 


1980-31. 


(In thousands 


of Rupees ) 
1,31 
1,86,24 
10,16 
1,47,71 

2 00 

34,96 

11,65 

1,03 


8,81 


11,21,81 
6,09 


30 
15,19 


21,83 


11,43,64 


42,01 


1,01,03 


eee 
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Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT | Kstimate, 
eet 1930 31 
(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
Advances from Provincial : 
Loan Fund 
Loans and Advances by Provin 
cial Governments — 
Loans and Advances (Reserved) 27 O04 
8 » (Lransferred) 13,38 
Lotal 40,4. 


Deposits and Advances — 
Famine Relief k und 


Administration 


Goecrnor, H E Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey de 
Montmorency, KCIE, KCVO CBL,ICS 


PERSONAL STAFF 
Private Secretary, Major R, T Lawrence MO 


Arde de Camp, It A C Maynard, Lt Napuer, 
RA 


Hon ArdesdeCamp Hon Capt Sardar 
Bahadur Labh Singh, Hon Ruisaldar Major 
Mir Muhammed Khan and Hon Lt. Naram 
Singh Bahadur, M C 


MFMBERS OF COUNOIL 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Ciptain Sardar 
Sikandar Hyat Khan (Revenue) 

Ihe Hon ble SirH D Craik Bart, CSI 1Cs 
(Finance) 


MINISTERS 


The Hon’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister 
for Agriculture 

The Hon’ble Dr Gokul Chand Narang MA 
Ph D Munster for Local Self Government 

The Hon’ble Mahk Firoz Khan Noon, Minister 
for Education 


CIVIL SLORETARIAT 


Chef Secretary, H W Emerson CIE 
Ics 
Home Secretary,C M G Ogilvie, DBE 


Iunancual Secretary, J D Penny 


Secretary Transferred Departments, A A Me 
Mitchell, 
Revenue Secretary, W R Wilson, 1C 8 


Public Works Department 
Irrigation Branch 
Secretary  peporpeili Canals), H 1 Ashton. 
Secretary, (Northern Canals), J B G Smith 
CIE 
Secretary, (Construction), H P Hadow OIF 
Buildings and Roads Branch 
Secretary A R Astbury, M Inst oF 
Financial Commissioners C A H JLownsend 
(Revenue), H Calvert ICB, (Deve 
lopment ) 


CBE 
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Budget 
HEADS GF ACCOLNT Estimate, 
_ 1930 31 
(In thousands 
of Rupees ) 
Appropiiation for reduction or 
avoidance of Debts — 
Sinking JT'und for Provincial 1,32 
Loans 
Suspense 
Depreciation Reserve Fund for 44 
Govt Presses 
Revenue Reserve kund 
Deposit with the Government, 
of India 
Total 1,76 
Total Provincia} Disbursements 13,46 61 
Closing Balance ..| ———_—85,8 
Grand Total 14 11 93 
MISCELLANEOUS DEPARIMENTS 
Director of Industries, R C Rawlicy, MA, 


MS8c,DS0O (Lond) : 

Director of Agriculture D Milne, B Sc, (Agri } 
(Aberdeen ) 

Director of Land Records and Inspector General of 
Regrstration, Rai Bahadur Lgla Arjun Das, 
MA LLB 

Director of Public Instruction, Sir George Andc- 
son, Kt, MA, CIE 

Inspector General of Polucee G A Cocks 0 BI, 

Chief Conservator of Forests Ralph Farnell 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals Lt Col C 
A Gill IMs 

Director of Publie Health, Dr kahan Bi, dur 
Khwaja Abdur Rahman 

Inspector General of Prisons, Lt Col I A 
Barker, OBE IM8 


Accountant General C E Gwythe: BA 


Postmaster General, Brevet Lt Col A. 
Appleby, 0 BE 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB 
Sir John Lawrence’ Bart, GOB 1856 
Sir Robert Montgomery, K 0 B 1859 
Donald Friell McLeod 0B 1865 
Major General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
KOSI,0OB, died at Tonk, January 
1871 
R H Davies OSI 1871 
R E Egerton, 0si 1877 
Sir Charles U Aitchison, KCSI,CIE 1882 
James Broadwood Lyal 1887 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K OSI 1892 


William Macworth Yound, c $I 1897 


SirC M Rivaz KOSI 1902 
Sr D © J Ibbetson, KCSI, resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908 
T G Walker o81 (Offg ) 1907 
Sir Lows W Dane, KCIE OSI 1908 
James McCrone Douie, (Offg ) . 1911 
SirM F O’Dwyir, K OBI i» 1913 
Sur Edward Maclagan, KCIE,CSI  . 1919 
GOVERNORS OF fHB PUNJAB, 

Sir Edwat’ Maclagan KOIE,CSI 1920 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, KOS1T,C1IF ee §=1924 
Sir Geoftrey de Montmorency, KcIr, 192 


KCVO, OBE. 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

‘he Hon’ble Chaudhri, Sir Shahab ud Din, Kt, KB, Kangra cum Gurdaspur (Muhammadan ) 

Rural — President 

MEMBERS AND MINISTERS 
Ex Officio 

The Hon ble Captawn Sirdar Sikander Hyat Khan, MBE,KB, Revenue Member to Government, 

Punjab 
The ton ble Sir Henry Crakk Bart CSI 108 Fmance Member to Government Punjab 
The Hon ble Sarda: Sir Jogendra Singh Kt Minister for Agriculture (Sikh) Landholders 
ar Hon ble Malik Firoz Khan Noon Munister for Education, Shahpur East (Muhammadan) 


ural 
The Hon ble Di Gokul Chand Narang MA Ph D Minister for Iocal Self Goveinment (North- 
West Towns Non Muhammadan), Urban 


NOMINATED 


Officuals 
Anderson Sn Gcorge At OIF MA _ Ditector of Public Instruction Punjab 







Ashton Mr H }F Secretary to Government, Punjab Public Works Department, Irmgation Branch 
Boyd, Mr D J, 01B,OBE,108 Chief Secretary to Government, halk 
Calvert, Mr H 018,108, *Pinancial Commussioner, Develo ment Punya 
OrmnAg Mr WwW 8, BA, 0 B, Secretary to Government, jab, Public Works Department 
wr) an 7a and Roads Branch) 
#8, Lt Colonel CA ,DPH.,1M86 Director of Public Health, Panjab 
Hes Me J.W., ay '8., Additional Secretary to Government, ab, Reventie Department 
Mitghell, Alen, I Dia chdeg 5 flr hig org Punjab, erred Departments 
euanire: 5 Banas Nawab, Divectar of Information Bursau, Punjab, and Joint Secre- 
ary Transferred De 
Ogilvie, Mr O M ,108, Home Secretary fo Government Punjab 


Of Additional Secretary to Government Punjab Finance Department 


x 
Sale Mi 8 L,I Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government Puniab. Legislative 


__ Department 


Constituency 


Abdul Ghani Shaikh 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Daultana, Mian 
Akbar Ah Pir BA LLB 

Allah Dad Khan, Chaudhri, BA 


Balbir Singh Rao pened Captam, Rao, 0 BE 
Bans Lal, Chaudhr , 
Bhagat Ram, Tala ‘. 


Bishan Singh Sardar 

Buta Singh Sardar BA LL B 

Chetan Anand, Lala BA,LL B 

Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, Ba, 


LLB 
Chowdhry, Mr Sajan Kumar 
Din Muhammad, Mr MA LLB 


Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh, BA, LI B 
Faqu Hussain Khan, Chaudhri 

Faz] Ah, Khan Bahadur Chaudhri 0 BE 
Gopal Das, Lala 


West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban 
(Muhammadan) Landholders 

Ferozepore (Muhammadan) Rural 

—— Division, North Last (Muhammadan), 


Gurgaon (Non Muhammadan) Rural 

Lahore City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 

abe cum Ludhiana (Non Muhammadan), 
ura. 

Sialkot cum Gurdaspur eee 

Multan Division and SHeikh 

West Punjab Towns )Non Mu mmadan), Rural 

poe ee Rohtak (Non Muhammadan), 


R 
Hissar (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
ei fy West Central Towns (Muhammadan), 
Tban 
Dera Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural 
Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural 
Gujrat East ), Urban 
Bec and Nsom Rend Sheikhupura (Non- 


ura a (Sikh) Rural 


Punjab Legislative Council, 


Name of Member, 


Gurbachan Singh Saidar 

Habib Ullah Khan Bahadur Sardar 

Haibat Khan Daha Khan 

Harbakhsh Singh Sardar BA 

Iman ud Din Maulvi 

Jagdev Khan hharal Rai 

Jaswant Singh Guru 

Jawahar Singh Dhillon Sardar B sc (4g11) 
(Wales) M»P (London) 

Joti Parshad Iala BA LL B 

Kesar Singh Chaudhri 


Labh Smgh Mi MA LLB (Cantab) 


Mamra) Singh Chohan hanwar BA LLB 
Manohar Lal Mr MA 

Mohan Lal Rai Bahadur Lala, BA LL B 
Mohan Singh Sardar 


Mohindar Singh Sardar 
Maken Ah Shah Sayad 
mad Abdul man Khan Chaudhri 
Wyhammad Amin Khan Khan Bahadu 
Malik, OBE 
Muhammad Din Malak 
Muhammad Eusoof Khwaja 
Muhammad Hayat Qureshi Khan Bahadur 


Mian CIF 
7T . Khan Sahit Mahkhdum 


Khan 


Muzaffar Khan Honotary Lieutenant Khan 
Sahib Malik 

Narendra Nath Diwan Bahadur Raja MA 

Nathu Singh Chaudhri 

Nazir Hussain Chaudhri BA LLB 

Nihal Chand, Aggarwal, Lala 


Noor Ahmad Khan, Mian 

Nur Khan, Khan Sahib, Risaldar Bahadur 

¥ , Mian B com (London), FRES 

Pancham Chand, Thakur 

Pandit Mr Nanak Chand MA 

Raghbir Singh, Honorary Lieutenant Saidar 
OBE 

Ramyi Das, Lala 

Ram Sarup Chaudhri 

Ram Smgh 2nd Lieut Sardar 

Ruassat Ah Chaudhri BA, LLB 

Sampuran Singh Sardar 

Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadur Lala 

Shab Muhammad, Chaudhri 

Ujjal Singh Sardar Sahib Sardar MA 

Zatrolla Khan, Chaudhri BA, LLB 

Hakim Ahmad Shuja, BA, Offg Secreta, 
Legislative Council 

Pandit Te} Kishan Kaul BA LLB PCS, Offg 
Assistant Secretary, ] egislative Council 
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Constituency. 


Jullund w (Sikh) Rural 

Lahore (Muhammadan) Rural 

Multan Last (Muhammadan) Rural 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh) Rural 
Hoshiapur cum Ludhiana (Muhammadan) Rural 
J yallpur North (Muhammadan) Rural 
lerozepore (Sikh) Rural 

Lahore (Sikh) Ruri 


South East lowns (Non Muhammadan) Urban 

Amritsar cum Gurdaspur (Non Muhammadan) 
Rural 

Rawalpindi Division and Jahorc Division North 
(Non Muhamma lin) Rural 

\mbala cum Simla (Non Muhammadan) Rural 

(Punjab University) 

North East Towns (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (sikh), 
Rural 


Tudhiana (Sikh) Rural 

Thang (Muhammadan) Rural 
Jullundur (Muhammadan) Ruial 
Attock (Muhammadan) Rural 


Lahore City (Muhammadan) Urban 
South E.st Towns (Muhammadan) Urban 
Shahpur West (Muhammadan) Rural 


Muz\ffar.airh (Muhammadan) Rural 
Baluch Tumandars (Lindholders) 
n West (Muhammadan) Rural 
oadan) Uiban 


1) Rural 


Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 
Association of Commerce 
Mianwali (Muhammadan) Rural 


Punjab Landhoilders (General) 

Karnal (Non Muhammadan) Rural 

Gujrat West (Muhammdadan) Rural 

East and West Central Towns (Non Muham- 
Imadan), Urban 

Montgomery (Muhammadan) Rural 

Rawalpindi (Muhammadan) Rural 

Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Rural 

Kangra (Non Muhammadan) Rural 

Hoshiarpur (Non Muhammadan), Rural 

Amritsar (Sikh), Rural 


Amritsar City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 
North West Rahtak (Non Muhammadan), Rural 
Ambala Division (Sikh) Rural 

Gujranwala (Mubammadan), Rural 

Lyalipur (Sikh) Rural 

Multan Division (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Sheikupura (Muhammad1n) Rural 

Sikh (U1ban) 

Sialkot (Muhammadan) Rural 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma {les between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
Kast, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
Cast Its area is approximately 263,000 
square miles, of which 184,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 16,000 are unad- 
minjstered and 63,000 belong to semi indepen- 
dent Native States The main geographical 
feature of the country is the senes of mvcrs and 
hills running fanr-ljke from Northto South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variationsin«limate The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and lenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Deltaless than half that 
amounuc. The hotseason 1s short and the mon- 
soon breaks carly Ihe maximum shadetem- 
perature is about 96°, the minimum about 60° 

orth of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches In the central dry zone which lies 
in a “rain shadow” and has a climate rcsemb! 
ing that of Bihar ‘2he maximum temperature 
1s twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but thisis compensated by a bracing cold season 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin lulls and the Shan plateau The aver 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000 Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average Its area is 
over 50,000 sauare miles Therc is no other re 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization The mag 
nificent rivers, the number of milly ranges (Yo 
was) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingl, 
Varied and pirturesque 

The People 


The tota) population of Burma at the census 
of 1921 was 13,169,099 There were 8,382,335 
Burmans, 1017,987 Shans 1,220 356 Karens 
146,845 Kachins, 288847 Chins, 300,700 
Arakapese, 823509 Talaings and 122,257 
Palaungs There isalso 4 large alien popula 
tion of 149,060 Chinese and 887077 Indians 
while the European and Anglo-Indian ponula 
tion numbered 25,005, and Indo Burmans 
120,271 

The Burmans, v ho form the bulk of the poou 
lation, belong tc the [ibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto Chinese family Thev 


are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per | 


cent of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, hut Ari 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, 1s almost 
universal The interest taken by the Bur 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the callfor recruits and their generous 
contributions to warloans and charitable funds 
s em to show that their apathy towards thc 
government of the country 1s giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to Pritish rule 

In appearance the Burman Is_ usualiy 
somewhat short and thich set with Mongolian 
features as dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 
packet on his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 


round his waist, reaching to bis ankles The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood 1n the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading Their dress 18 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kerchicf on the head, and the longy; is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tiedin front A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom- 
parison with any woman in the world. 


Communications. 


The Irrawaddv, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoronghfares 
to the country At all seasons of the year 
these rivers especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
aft sailing and steam craft In the Delta the 
net-work of waterwayr 18 indeed practically 
the onty means of communication The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Companv, with a fine fieet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service 

The Burma Rallways has a length of 
2046 27 miles open line ‘Lhe principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay , from Sagame 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
syetem , the goon Prome line, and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which eserves Moulmeip 
on the further bank of the Salween River. 


Industry. 


Agriculture 1s tne chiefindustry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population The net total cropped area 
lis 164 million acres of which nearly # million 
acres are ciopped more than once Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 1 million 
acres India igs very largely dependent on 
Burma fot her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India 

Forests play an important part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Province The forest reserves 
cover some 32,661 square miles, while unclassed 
forest8 are estimated at about 113,850 square 
milks tovernment extracts some 62,070 tons 
of teak annually, private firms of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief ,extract over 3 29,622 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
{to over 3 73,140 tons and firewood over 10,60,300 
‘tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areag in 
Tavoy the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram There was 
a fall in the price of tin 

There was a lirge increase in the output of 
woltram in 1929 owing to an increase in the 
price ot wolfram during the year Silver lead 
wid zine ore ire extracted by the Burma 
Corporition at Bawdwin in the Northern 
Shin Stites Copper in small q rntities is also 
found there. There are smal) deposits of Molyb- 
denite in Tavoy and Mergui and of platinum in 
Myitkyina The output and value of precious 
stones from the ruby mines increased during 1929 


Burma, 


From the mines in the Hukong valley 
ene and amber are won The oldest and 
argest oll field in the province is at Yenan 
gvyung in Magwe district where the Burma 
Oil Company has its chef wells But bonngs 
in other districts have shown that the ou 
bearing strata extend over a large part of the 
dry zone and the output from the smaller 
fields in Pakokku and Minbu districts 1s now 
considerable while the wells sunk in Thayet 
myo district are also showing satisfactory returns 
More than twothuds ot the total production 
comes from the Lenangyaung and Singu flelds 
Fhe Burma O11 Compiny take their oi to the 
refineries at Rangoon by pipe linc from Singu 
and Yenangyaung Other companies take 
it down by river flats Ihe area under rubbe. 
18 91 27. acres 


Manufactures 


Theie are 1064 factomes over a half of 
which are engaged in milling mice and nearly 
one sixth are sawmills ‘The remainder are 
chiefly engmeering works cotton ginmng mills 
oul mulls for the extraction of o1l from groundnuts 
printing presses ice and erated water fictories 
and oul refineries connccted with the petroleum 
industry The average daily number of 
operatives is over 98 000 At the Census of 
1921 1935729 or 2848 yer cent of the 
total population were engaged outside agricul 
ture and production 

As 18 the case in other parts of the Ind an 
Lmpire the imported and tactory made article 
15 rapidly ousting the home made and indizen 
ous But at Amarapura in the Mandilay 
District a revival has taken j lace of hind suk 
weaving Burmese wood carving 1s still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain the finish 
ot whoge work 1s sometimes very fine JBassein 
aud Mandalay parasols are wcll known and 
much admired in Burma But jerhaps thc 
most famous of all hand mide and indigenous 
industries 13 the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate pattcrns in black green and yellow 
traced on a ground work of red lucquer over 
lamboo A new art 1s the mahing of Lronze 
figures The artists have gone bach to nature 
tor their models breakinz away fiom the con 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce, 


Administration 

Burma wuaich was at that time 1dmuinistered 
asa Lieutenant Governorship was deliberatcly 
excluded from the operation of the Keform Act 
of 1919 It was felt that the Provimecc differed 
£0 markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its et Waehpataer? should be 
beparately considered After repeated discus 
sions the question was referred to a@ special 
Burma Reforms Committee which in 1922 re 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro 
vince This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law Under this Act 
Burma became a Governors Province with 
an executive council and ministers and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (qv) The main difference 
18 in the size of the electorate Under the fran 
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chise accepted the rural electorate 1s estimated 
at 1738 871 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 82478 The Legislative Council 
consists of 104 members of which 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated Owing to the spe 
cial status of women in Burma tcmale franchise 
was adopted from the beginning 

Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) ani Lower Burma Lhe 
Shan btxtes are administered by the (hiefs 
ot the States subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner Iederated Shan States who 18 
also Sujermtendent for the Southern Shan 
States and the Sup<rimtendent ot the Northern 
Shan states The Northern and southern Shan 
States were formed mto a lederation on the 
1st October 19... an1 are designated the F 8 
States Ihe other Shan Stites in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis 
slonel Sagaing Division The Civil, Crm 
nal ani Revenue administration 1s vested 
in the Chief of the Staite sutject to the res 
trictions contaimed in the sanad Lhe law ad 
mimstered 1s the customary law of the State 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
cf divisions three in Upper four in Lower 
Burma and one in the Federated Shan States 


Justice 


The administration of cenit and Crimina 
Justice 13 under the control of the High Court 
ot Judicature at Rangoon which consists ot a 
Chiet Justice and ten other permanent Jud 3 
dhe Superior Judicial Scrvice consists of District 
aud Scssions Judzcs there are ilso separate 
Lrovmcial an 1 Suk ordin ite Judicial Services 


All village hea imen have limited magist¢ ra 
powers and a consileratl. number are also 
invested with ciyiul jurisdiction to a limited 
eatcnt 

In j}ursuance of the policy of decentraliza 
tion steys were taken in 191¢ to restore to the 
village headmen the powcr ind influence which 
they } ossessel in Burmese times lifore the 
ecntralizin,, tendencies ot UL ritush rule made them 
} ractically sul ordinate officers of the 1dmuinistra 


tion 
Public Works 


The P W D comprises two Pranche wz 
the B & R branch and the Iriu,ation Branch 


The B & R Brinch of ths Dept which 1s 
undcr the Ministry of Lorests is admiunstered 
}y one Cjuct J ngineer ind one Deputy Chicf 
Inginecr ILhere 1s wo a Personal Asstt 
to the (Inef Lngincer There ie seven yer 
manent Superintending, Pn ,inccrs in charge ot 
circles four of whom ire stationtd at Ranycon 
and three at Maymyo These are otfcers 
of the vdministrative ranks 


‘Lhose of the executive rank are the executive 
Engineers and Asst I xecutive J ngineers who 
number 48 on the cadre of the Indian Service 
of Enginecrs Besides this there is also the 
Burma Engineering Service Class I which has 
been constituted for the purpose of gradually 
replacing the Indian Service of Engneers 
B &R Branch so far thirteen appointments 
have been made to this latter se rvicc 

lurther there are the following officers 
belonging to the speciilist scrvices who are 
stationed at Rangoon. 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Chaudhri, Sir Shahab-ud-Din, Kt, KB, Kangra-cum-Gurdaspur (Muhammadan ) 
Rural — President. 


MEMBERS AND MINISTERS. 
Ex-Officio 
The ee Captain Sirdar Sikander Hyat Khan, MBE,hKB, Revenue Member to Government, 


unja 
The Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, Bart ,C 851,108, Finance Member to Government, Punjab 
The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt , Minister for Agriculture (Sikh), Landholders 
aoe Hon’ble Malik Kiroz Khan, Noon, Minster for Lducation, Shahpur East (Muhammadan), 


ural 
The Hon'ble Dr Gohul Chand Narang MA, Ph D, Mimuster for Local Self Government (North- 
West Towns Non-Muhammadan), Urban 


NOMINATED 


Officials 
onal Sir George, Kt, OIF, MA, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab 
Ashton, Mr H I, Secretary to (sovernment, Punjab Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch 
Boya, Mr D J, U1 L,OBE,ICS5, Chief Sccretary to Government, Punjab 
Calvert, Mr H (1h,108, Wnancial Commissioner, Development, Punjab 
Dorman, Mr W 8, BA ; Ok , Secretary to Government njab, Public Works Department 
(Buildings and Roads Branch) 
Gill, Lt -Colonel CA ,DPH,IMS Director of Public Health, Punjab 
Heam Mr J W.,1 CB, Additional Secretary to Government, Punjab Revenue Department 
Mitchell, Mr Alan, 10 s, Secretary to Government, Punjab, Transferred Departments 
Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, Director of Information Bureau, Punjab, and Jomt Secre- 
tary to Government, Punjab, Transferred Departments 
Ogilvie, Mr C M G, c BE,1CS, Home Secretary to Government, Punjab 
Puckle, Mr F H,o I E,I0 8 Additional Secretary to Government Punjab Kimance Department 
eee i S On ; 1c 8, Legal Remembrancer and sccuetary to Government Punjab, Legislative 
me 


sLosepecnd: Mr C A. H, C1r,10C8, Financial Commissioner, Revenue, Punjab 


Non-officvals 
Ghani, Mr M A, Re pig ealid of Labouring Classes, 
Jammeja Singh, ‘Cap , Sardar Bahadur Sardar, OBI, Represcntative of the Punjab Officers 


ico Soldiers of His Majesty’ s Indian Forces 
a Das, Mr Ernest, BA, Representative of Indian Christians 
Rie Bakhsh, Maulvi, Sir, KCI, Representative of General Interests 
Rattan Chand, Rai Bahadur Lala, OB E , Representative of General Interests 
Roberts Mr Owen Representative of the European and Anglo-Indian Communities 
Shave, Dr (Mrs) M (€, Representative of the European and Anglo Indian ( ommunities 
bheo Narain Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, C1E, Representative of General Interests 


ELELCTED 
Name of Member Constituency. 

Abdul Ghani, Shaikh ‘ «. West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Daultana, ban F .  (Muhammadan) Landholders 

Akbar Ali, Pir, BA,LLB A : .  Ferozepore (Muhammadan), Rural 

Allah Dad Khan, Chaudhn, BA i a ga iene Division, North-hast (Muhammadan), 
ur 

Balbir Singh, Rao ee aan, eet OBE Gurgaon (Non-Muhammadan), Rural 

Banal Lal, Chaudhri ». Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan), Uiban 

Bhagat Ram, Lala és ‘8 ae ea ii ara (Non-Muhammadan), 
ur 

Bishan Singh, Sardar i ii .  Sialkot-cum peel (Sikh), Rural 

Buta Singh, Sardar, BA, LLB .. ‘ .» Multan Division SHeikhupura ea Rural 

Chetan Anand, er B A, LL B . West Punjab Towns )Non- Muhammad madan), Rural 

Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhn, B A, eet Rohtak (Ni: on-Muhammadan), 

LLB 

Chowdhry, Mr Sajan Kumar... pe . Hissar (Non-Muhammadan), R 

Din Muhammad, Mr, M A., LL B : _ ne West Central Towns eCMuNanWadaa 
r 

Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh,BA,ILB . Dera Ghazi Khan pes te Rural 

Faqir Hussain Khan, Chaudhri .. Amritsar (Muhammadan), R 


Fazl Ali, Khan Babadur aaaaals OBE .. Q@uyrat East (Muhammadan), cree 


Gopal Das, Lala. . Lahore and rozepore-cum-Sheikhupura (Non- 
_ Muhammadan), Rural. 


3 


Punjab Legislative Council, 


Name of Member, 


Gurbachan Singh, Sardar 

Habib Ullah, Khan Bahadur, Sardar 

Haibat Khar Daha Khan 

Harbakhsh Singh, Sardar, B.A. 

Iman-ud-Din, Maulvi F 

Jagdev Khan ee Rai 

Jaswant Singh, G 

Jawahar Singh, Dhillon, Sardar, B 
(Wales), M.8.P. (London). 

Joti Parshad, Lala. B.A., LL. B. 

Kesar Singh, Chaudhri 


Labh Singh, Mr. 


; 5c. (Agri :) 


, M.A, LL.B. (Cantab). .. 


Matmraj Singh, Chohan, Kanwar, B.A., LL.B. 
Manohar Lal, Mr., M.A. 

Mohan Lal, Rai Bahadur Lala, B. re “LL. B. 
Mohan Singh, Sardar : 


Mohindar Singh, Sardar a 

Mubarak Ali Shah, Sayad on 

Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan. Chaudhri a 

Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan Bahadur. 
Malik, 0.B.E. 

Muhammad Din, Malak .. 

Muhammad Eusoof, Khwaja. 

Muhammad Hayat, Qureshi, Khan Bahadur, 
Mian, C.I.E. 

Muhammad Hassan, Khan Sahib, Makhdum, 


Muhammad Jamal Khan, LIeghari, Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab. 
Muhammad Raza Shah Gilani, Makdumzada, 


Sayad. 
Muhsinmad Saqid, Shaikh 
Muhammad Sarfaraz Ali Khan, Raj ja. 


Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, B A LL.B. 


Mukand Lal, a ace, M.A. 
Mukerji, Mr. P ; a ee - 
Muzaffar Khan, Honorary Lieutenant, Khan 
Sahib Malik. 

Narendra Nath. Diwan Bahadur, Raja, M.A, 
Nathu Singh, Chaudhri... ? 
Nazir Hussain, Seca ae he . ne LL. 

Nihal Chand, Aggarwal, La aT 


Noor Ahmad Khan, Mian 

Nur Khan, Khan Sahib, Risaldar Bahadur. 

Nurullah, Mian B. cOM. (London), F.R.E.S. 

Pancham Chand, Thakur , 

Pandit, Mr. N anak Chand, M.A. ‘ 

Raghbir Singh, Honorary Lieutenant ‘Sardar, 
O.B.E. 

Ramji Das, Lala i ae 

Ram Sarup, Chaudhri. wi 

Ram Singh, 2nd Lieut., Sardar . 

Riassat Ali, Chaudhri, B. A., LL.B. 

Sampuran Singh, Sardar. 

Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadur, ‘Lala... 

Shah Muhammad, Chaudhri : 

Ujjal Singh, Sardar Sahib, Sardar, M.A. 
Zafrulla Khan, Chaudhri, B.A4., LL.B. 

Hakim Ahmad Shuja, B.A., Offg. Secretary, 
Le tive Council. 

Pandit Tej Kishan Kaul, 3.A., LL.B., P.0.8., Offg. 
Assistant Secretary, Legislative Gouncil. 
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Constituency. 


Jullundar (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Multan East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 
Hoshiapur-cwm-Ludhiana (Muhanimadan), Rural. 
Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ferozepore (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore (Sikh), Rural. 


South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

ga hee eas Gurdaspur (Non-Muhammadan), 
ura. 

Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North 

(Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ambala-cum-Simla (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

(Punjab University). 

North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hevalpindt Division and Gujranwala (Sikh), 
ura 

Tudhiana (Sikh), Rural, 

Jhang (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Jullundur (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Attock (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Lahore City (Muhammadan) Urban. 
South-Kart Towns (Muhammagan), Urban, 
Shahpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Muzaffargarh (Wuhammadan), Rural. 
Baluch Tumandars (Landholders). 
Multan West (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Jhelum (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gurgaon-cum-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Punjab Industries. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerco and Trades 
Association of Commerce. 

Mianwali (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Punjab Landholders (General). 
Karnal (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gujrat West (Muhammdadan) Rural. 
East and West Central Towns (Non-Muham- 
madan), Urban. 
Montgomery (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Kangra (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Hoshiarpur (Ni a ce Rural, 
Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 


Amritsar City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
North-West Rahtak (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural. 

Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural 
Sheikupura (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sikh (Urban). 

Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural, 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
hast, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
Last Its area ig approximatcly 263,000 
square miles, of which 184,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 16,000 are unad- 
ministered and 63,000 belong to sem indepen- 
dent Native States 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills runningfar lke from Northto South with 
fertile valleys in bktween widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta 
Differcnccs of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations inclimate The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Lenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Deltaless than half that 
amounc The hotscason is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early Ihe maximumshadetem- 
perature ia about 96°, the mmmmum about 60° 

orth of the Delta the rainfall Jecreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “rain shadow” and has a chmate resemb! 
ing that of Bihar The maximum tempocrature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but thisis compcnsated by a bracing cold season 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau The aver 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 fret 
with peaks rising to 9,000 Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles Thercis no other re 
gion of similar arcain the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for Luropean colonization The mag 
nificent rivers, the number of Milly ranges (Yo 
was) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceeding); 
varied aud picturesque 

The People. 


The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1921 was 13 169,099 There were 8,382,335 
Burmans, 1 017,987 Shans 1,220,356 Karens 
144,845 Kachins, 288847 Chins, 300,700 
Arakanese, 823509 Talainge and 122,257 
Palaungs There isalso a large alien popula 
tion of 149,060 Chinese and 887 077 Indians 
while the European and Anglo-Indian ponula 
tion numbered 25,005, and Indo Burmans 
120,271 

The Burmans, v ho form the bulk of the poou 
lation, belong tc the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto Chmese family Thev 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profiss Buddhism, but Ari 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits,is almost 
universal The intenst taken by the Bur 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the callfor rcruits and their generous 
contr;butions to war loans and charitable funds 
s em to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country 1s giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule 

In appearance the Burman i{s_ usually 
somewhat short and thich set with Mongolian 
features His dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehcad, a loose 
packet on his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 


The malin geographical | 


| 


round his waist, reachmg to bis ankles The 
Burmese women, perhaps the moat pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading Their dress 1s 
somewhat similar to the men’s mynus the silk 
kerchicf on the head, and the longy: is tucked 
in at the side instead of beingtiedin front A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom- 
parison with any woman in the world. 


Communications, 


The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the couutry At all seasons of the year 
these rivers especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
oft sailing and steam craft In the Delta the 
net-work of waterway is indeed practically 
the oniy means of communication § The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mau, Cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks asplendid river 
service 

The Burma Rallways has a length of 
2046 27 miles open lime The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay, from Sagaing 
to Myitkyina, the most northern pomt in the 
syetem,the Rangoon Prome line, and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 


Industry 


Agriculture is the chiefindustry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population The nect total cropped area 
18 16§ million acres of which nearly ? million 
acres are ciopped more than once Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 1 million 
acres India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance Teak wood 1s exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India 

Forests play an important part in the Iin- 
dustrial life of the Province The forest reserves 
cover some 32,661 square miles, ¥ hile unclassed 
forests are estimated at about 1 13,850 square 
miles ‘tovernment extracts some 62,070 tons 
of teak annually, private firms of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief,extractover 3 29,622 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to over 3 73,140 tons and firewood over 10,60,300 
fons. 

tinand wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Distncts Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram There was 
a fall in the price of tin 

There was a large increase in the output of 
woliram in 1929 owmgto 1. increase in the 
true of wolfram during the year Silver lead 
avd zinc ore ire extracted by the Burma 
Corporation at Bawdwin in the Northern 
Shin States Copper in small quantities ls also 
found there. There are smal) deposits of Molyb- 
denite 1n Tavoy and Mergui and of platinum in 
Myitkyina The output and value of precious 
stones from the ruby mines increased durmg 1929 


Burma, 


From the mimes in the Hukhong valley 
ade and amber are won The oldest and 
argest oil field in the province is at Yenan 
gayung in Magwe district where the Burma 
Oul Company has its cluef wells But borings 
in other districts have shown that the oil 
bearing strata extend over a large part of the 
dry zone and the output from the smaller 
fields in Pakokku and Minbu districts 1s now 
considerable while the wells sunk in Thayet 
myo district are also showing satistactory returns 
More than twothids of the total production 
comes from the Lenangyaung and Singu fields 
Fhe Burma O1) Company take their ol to the 
refineries at Rangoon by pipe linc from Singu 
and Yenangyaung Other companies take 
it down by river flats Ihe area under rubber 
is 91 270 acres 


Manufactures 


There are 1064 factories over a half of 
which are engaged 1n mulling rice and nearly 
one sixth are sawmills The remainder are 
chiefly engineering works cotton ginning mulls 
oi] mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts 
printing presses ice and xverated water factories 
and oul refincries connected with the petroleum 
industry Fhe average daily number of 
operatives 1s over 98000 At the Census of 
1921 1930729 or 2848 per cent of the 
total populition were engaged outside agricul 
ture and production 

As 1s the case 1n other parts of the Ind in 
Empire the imported and factory made article 
Is rapidly ousting the home made and indigen 
ous But at Amarapura m the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk 
weaving Burmese wood carving 1s still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain the finish 
ot whose work 1s sometimes very fine Bassein 
and Mandalay parwsols are will known and 
much admired mn Burma But perhips the 
most famous of all hand mide and indigenous 
industries 13 the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
dehicate pattcrmms in black green and ycllow 
traced on a ground work of red lacquer over 
bamboo A new art 1s the making of bronze 
figures The artists have pone back to nature 
for thetr models breaking away fiom the con 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and hfe that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce, 


Admunistration. 


Burma which was at that time administered 
asa Lieutenant Governomhp was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919 It was felt that the Province differed 
s0 markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
beparately considered After repeated discus 
gions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro 
vince This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law Under this Act 
Burma became a Governors Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (qv) The main difference 
is in the size of the electorate Under the fran- 
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chise accepted, the rural electorite 1s estimated 
at 1,738 871 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 82,478 The Legislative Counal 
consists of 104 members of which 80 are elected 
and the balance nomimated Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning 

Burma 18 divided admunistratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hulls) and Lower Burma _ Lhe 
Shan States are idministered by the Chiefs 
ot the States subjcct to the supervision of the 
Commissioner Hederated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States and the Supemntendent ot the Northern 
Shin Stites ‘Lhe Northein and Southern Shan 
States were formed mto a kederation on the 
Ist October 1922 and are dcesignited the F & 
States ‘Lhe other Shan Stites mm Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis 
sloncr Sagaing Division ‘The Civil, Crim 
nil and Revenue idmiunstration 1s vested 
in the Chicf of the Stite subjcct to the ies 
trictions contained in the sanad The law ad 
ministercd 1s the customary law of the State 

Under the Governor are eight ( ommissioners 
of divisions three in Upper, four in Lower 
burma, wd one in the Federated Shan States 


Justice 


The admuustration of Civil wd Cmmina 
Justice 15 undcr the controt of the High Court 
ol Judicature at Rangoon which consists of a 
Chet Justice and ten other permanent Judgis 
Lhe Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Scssions Judges there are also separate 
Lrovincial and Subordinate Judicial Services 


All village headmcn have limited magisteri1 
powers and a consideralle number are also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limitcd 
extent 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza 
tion steps wele taken in 1917 to 1estore to the 
village heiadmen the power and influence which 
they posscssed in Burmese times before the 
ccntralizing tendencies of Britash rule made them 
J tactically subordinate officers of the administra 


tion 
Public Works 


The P W D, comprises two Branches wz, 
the b &R Branch and the Iri,ation Branch 


Jhe B & R Brinch of this Dept, which 1s 
under the Ministry of lorests 1s adimuinistc red 
by one Chief Lnogineer und one Deputy Chief 
Tnginstr There 15 wso a Personal Asstt 
to the Chicf Pogincer There are seven per 
Ininent Superimtending Jn meers in charge of 
circles four of whom wre stationcd at Rangoon, 
and three at Maymyo ‘These are officers 
of the administrative ranks 


Lhose of the exccutive rank are the executive 
Engineers and Asst I xccutive Lngincers who 
number 48 on the cadre of the Indian Service 
of Engineers Besides this there 1s also the 
Burma Engineering Service Class I which has 
been constituted for the purpose of gradually 
replacing the Indian Service of Lngneers, 
B &R Branch so far thirteen appointments 
have been madc to this latter service 

kurther there are the following officers 
belonging to the specialist scrvices who are 
stationed at Rangoon. 
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(1) One Water and Sewage Engineer, (11) 
Four Sanitary Engineers, (1) One 
Electrical Inspector, (iv) Three 
Electrical Engineers, (v) One Consulting 
Architect , (v1) One Asst Architect, 
(vii) One Supt of Stores, (vim) One 
Asst Supdt of Stores 


The Irngation Branch of the P WD, which 
is under the control of the Hon’ble Finance 
Member, 18 administered by the Chief Engineer, 
PW D, Burma, Irrigation Branch, who 1s assis 
ted by a Pcrsonal Asstt There are four perma 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, two of whom are stationed at Rangoon 
and two at Maymyo Thcse are officers of the 
Administrative rank. 


Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst Executive Lngineers who 
number 28 onthis cadre of the Indtan Servic: 
of I:ngineers Besides this there 1s also the 
ae Engineering service, which 1s a Provincial 

ervice 


urther, there are also Temporary Engineers, 
recruited locally andin England, and a River 
Training expcrt. 


Police. 


The Police Force is divided Into Civil, 
Biilicary and Rangoon ‘own’ Police The 
first two are under the contro) of the 
Ins r-General of Polbce, the iafter 1s 
uoder the orders of the Commussioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-Genera]l. There are five other 
Deputy Inspectors-General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one forthe Military Police. 


A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Karens and Chins. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on asmall scale has been successful. 
The organisation 1s military, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
Is to supplement the regular troopsin Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their military work, 
is to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc, . 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts, 

Education. 

Under the Minister for Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Asaistan 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa- 


Burma. 


tional Service. There are nine Inspectors oi 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational Ser 
vice, Burma Educational Service and the (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 

rovides seven Assistant Inspectors. Two Asst. 

nspectors of Schools, Physical Training, have 
been appointed on a Temporary basis There 
are also two Inspectresses oi Schools. There isa 
Shee Educationa) Officer for the Federated Shan 


A centralized, teaching and residential Unt 
versity for Burma, has been established in Ran- 
goon, It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics, Engmeering, 
Medicine and Forestry 

Schools are controlled by the Education Dept. 
and English a remarkaple teature ofeducation 
in Burma 1s the system of elementary education 
evolved, generations ago, by the geniug of the 
people. Nearly every village has a monastery 
(hpoongyi-kyaung); every monastery is a village 
school and every Bur Man boy must,in accordance 
with his religion, attend that school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary uative 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few bovs in Burma who are not able 
to read and wnte Vernacular Education is in 
the hands of Local Educational authorities. 

Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Insein, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
in Agriculture. 

A hberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 12 scholars to Europe 


each year. 
Medical. 


The control of the Medical Department ts 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons, 
There is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom 18 also Director, Public Health Institute, 
at which there 1s3now a Public Analyst and 
to which is also attached a Malana reau, 
an Inspector-General of Prisons, three whole time 
Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Exa- 
miner and Bacterlologist and a Superintendent 
of the Mental Hospital. 


There is also a Hygiene Publicity Officer. 
The Pasteur Institute was openedin Rangoon 


t m July 1915. The Director is a senior member 


of the Indian Medical Service. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 


In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling m consequence of the 


reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces 


The Province obtained 


substantial financial independence. The present position ia set out mm the following statement :— 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR 1930-31, 


(A) REVENUE RECEIPTS—ORDINARY. 


Taxes on Income a as 
Land Revenua 
Excise 


Stamps : 
Forest ae : 
Registration é 
Scheduled Taxes 


a 

e 

ea 

ee ee ee 
. 

ee e 
6 


Rs. 


10, 95,000 
5,68,00,000 
1,84,60,000 

73,14,000 
1,73,52,000 


ee f f 


8,70,000 


ee oe 6@ ee 7e 


Burma. 


Irrigation, etc., Works with Capital Accounts 
Irrigation, etc , Works (No Capital Accounts) aa ae 
Interest .. ere = i we ee wa ss ive és si 
Admunistration of Justice ee ae 


Jauls and Convict Settlements .. as ee ay ‘ ae 3 
Police .. a i <5 ae os 

Ports and Pilotage we es ih : ‘ ; 
Education oe a a . 
Medical .. ‘ ‘4 ; iM 
Pubhe Health : ; 
Agriculture aia ae ae . ; 
Industries “ i ee . 
Miscellaneous Departments... ‘ 
Civil Works 2% = ‘a as ; a 
Receipts in Aid of Superannuation ., : ee 
Stationery and Printing a ‘ oe os 
Miscellaneous... a 


Total (a) 


(BY REVENUE REC LIPTS—LXTRAORDINARY. 


10,70,93,000 


Lxtraordinary Receipts te ae ns oe Ka iG os as 
Total (a) & (0) ei 
(C) DEBT HEADS, 
Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt .. j és ‘ 
Famune Insurance Fund.. ae be ae és <6 as 


Depreciation } und—Government Presses... 
Depreciation Fund—Commercial Concerns : 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments... 
Advances from Provincial Loans Fund os 


Total (e) 

Total (a), (b) and (c) 
Opening Balance .. 
Grand Total .. 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOR 1930-31. 


(A) EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO REVENUE, 


Land Revenue .. es ei a 
Excise... ‘ ee ae sie 
Stamps .. a < és ee 
Forest a i - 
Forest Capital Outlay .. a 
Registration - ie a ie 

Scheduled Taxes acd Ms i 

Interest on Works with Capital Account 
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Rs. 

21,36,000 
1,66,000 
10,05,000 
14,38,000 
9,69,000 
9,32,000 
1,50,000 
6,186,000 
3,48,000 
1,57,000 
1,28,000 
4,000 
6,19,000 
9,146,000 
1,61,000 
4,03,000 
3,28,000 


10,70,93,000 





5,16,000 


71,000 


50,000 
22,70,000 
55,00,000 


84,07,000 


11,55,00,000 


62,82,000 


12,17,82,000 


Ra. 

68,73,000 
23,84,000 
1,81,000 
70,58,000 
8,038,000 
1,97,000 

3,000 


23,61,000 


Administration. 


Governor, H. KE. Sir Charles Innes, K.C.S.L, 
C.LE., LCS. 

Private ” Secretary, Captain Tasil Lane (Clay, 
Ist Bn., The Q. O. R. W. K. Regt. 

A ide-de- -Camp, Captain F., O. Hod gkinson, 1st 
(K.G.0,) Bn., Madras Pioneers and Po Tun Hla 
Uung, Imperial Olace. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lieutcnant-Colone! 
= Lethbridge, I. A. Captain P. C. H. Lane, 


IM. 

I ndjan Aides-de-Camp, Naib-Commandant 
Sarran Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Late of the 
Northern Shan States Battn., Burma Military 
Police. Subadar-Major and Hony. Lieut. 
Bhagbir Yakha, Bahadur, late of the North- 
West Border Battn., Burma ee ee 
Naib Commandant Jalal Din, Khan Bahadur, 
Reserve Battn , Burma Military Felice. 








t§6 Bu? ma, 
Rs. 
Other Revenue Expenditure .. : ; , av . oe 8,00,000 
Construction of tera Works, ete. ‘ ‘ ‘és 9,39,000 
Interest on Ordinary Debt a ‘ : wa 22,21,000 
Interest on other Obligations .. 75,000 
Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt ; 5,16,000 
General Administration . oe ws aie ‘ ‘ 1,09,79,000 
Administration of J ustice oe “fe as : : 70,00,000 
Jails and Convict Settlements .. a ; 36,73,000 
Police «e aN : 1,60,80,000 
Ports and Pilotage o ‘ ‘ 12,22,000 
Scientific ene ie a os . 79,000 
Education nas : ‘ ; 1,22,10,000 
Medical ee ee ee 6,90,000 
Public Health ee ‘ ‘ 14,50,000 
Agriculture se ; 24,24,000 
Industries : 3,98, 
Miscellaneous Departments : 3,89,0 
Civil Works : 2,34,77,000 
Superannuation Ailowances and Pensions ; 46,92,000 
Commutation of PenSions ; . 
Stationery and Printing : . 13,43,000 
Miscellaneous : : a3 re ag ‘ng 35,04, 000 
Extraordinary Charges ., ae we aa 2% - ae ey 20,000 
Total (a) 11,33,99,000 
(B) EXPENDITURE NOT CHARGED TO REVENUE. 
Construction of Irrigation, etc., Works re oe o ae ty os 12,22,000 
Payment of Commuted Value of Pensions _ oe ia sk 18,33,000 
Total (db) 30,55, 000 
Total (a) & (b) 11,64,54, 000 
(C) DEBT HEADS, 
> Depreciation Fund —Government Presses 5 : ‘ 38,000 
Depreciation Fund—Commercial Concerns .. : : 3 08, ,000 
J.oans and Advances ; es ‘ 2 ai 21; 15, 000 
Advances from Provincial Loans Fund a ie ea 6,83,000 
Total (c) . 31,44,000 
Total (a), (b), & (c) . 11,95,98,000 
Closing Balance 21,84,000 


Grand Total . 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Augustus Maung Gyi, 
Kt., Bar-at-Law. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Couper, M.A. IC.8. 
Ministers. 
The Hon’ble U Ba Tin, Bar-at-Law. 
The Hon’ble Sir Lee Ah Yain, Bar-at-Law. 
Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Director of Agriculture, T.D. Stock, D.1.0. A.B.C.E. 
Consulting Architect, S. P. Bush. 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Taunggyi 
Southern Shan States, J. L. McCallum, 1.0.8. 
Superintenaent, Northern Shan States, a. E 


Harvey, B.A., 
Director of Public ioral, T.P. Bulkeley, M.A. 
Inspecitor-General of Police, Lt.-Col. BR. W 


Macdonald, 0.1.E., D.8.0., LA, 


Chief Conservator of Forests, 8. i. Hopwood, 


M,C. 


Director of Public Health, Major.-G. U. Jolly, 


M.B., Ch. B.C.I.E, 


I pipetor General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. P. K. Tara- 


pore, 1.M.8. 


Commissioner of Excise, Gilbert Chailes Tew, 


B.A., 1.0.8. 
Financial Commissioner 
T.G. Lloyd, B.A., 1.¢.8. 


Post master-General, M. 
M, Inst., CVE 


Chief Commissioners of Burma. 
Licut.-Colonel A. P. Phayre, c.3B. 


Colonel A. Fytche, ¢.8.1. .. 
Lieut.-Coloncl R. D. Ardagh 


The Hon. Ashley Eden, 0.8.1. 


A. R, Thompson, C.8.1. 
C. U. Aitchison, C.8.1. 
C. E. Bernard, 0.5.1. 


(Reserved Subjects), 


N. Crawfoid, 


Burma. 


Ist 
C. H.T. Crosthwaite Se oe -. 1883 
Sir C. E. Bernard, K.C.S.1. es -» 1886 
C, H.T. Crosthwaite, 0.5.1, oP »-» 1887 
A. P.MacDonnell, ¢.s.1. (a) - -» 1889 
Alexander Mackenzie, 0.8.1. és ». 1890 
D.M.Smeaton es -. 1892 
Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.C.8.1. és ~. 1895 
(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron 
MacDonnell. 
A.C GAL, Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.0.8.1. ee -- 1897 
Sir H. S. Barnes, K.C.8.1., K.C.V.9. -. 1903 
1862 Sir H.T. White, K.C.1.E. .. ° » 1905 
1867 | Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.C.8.1., LL.D, 1910 
18709 | Sir Harcourt Butler, <.C.8.1., ©.1.E, ee 1915 
1871 | Sit Reginald Craddock, K.C.8.1. es 1917 

1875 Governors of Burma. 
1878 | gir Harcourt Butler, G C.1.E. K.CS... .. 1922 
1880 | Sir Charles Innes, K.C.8.I., K.C.1.E., LCS, 1927 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDLR-SECRETARIKS, Lte., 
TO GOVERNMENT, , 


F. B. Teach, B.A., 1.C.S. 
R. G. McDowall, I.¢.s. .. 
F. H. Steavenson, I.C.s... 
H. L. Nuhols, B.A., 1.¢.8. 
T. Lister, BA, 10S. 
A. R. Morris, I.¢.s. 

U Tun Ya, K.S M., A.T.M. 
B W. Swithinbank, 1.¢.s. 
W.H. Payton, B.A., 1.0.8, 


R. KR, Langham-Carter, LC.s. .. 


U Kyaw Min, 4.A., 1.0.8. 


U Maung Maung (Ais), A. T M., B.A, 


Rai Sahib 8. B. Ghosh, B.A. 
U Kyaw Dun, B.A. 

U Ka Si, I.0.s, 

U Sein Tun, B.A. 

Rai Bahadur A. T. Basu. 
Rai Bahadur K, M. Bau 
H. W. Boyne sa 
P. N. Sen ce ae 
I. N. B. Rosario .. ee 
W. A. Curties .. és 


I. G. Lloyd, B.A., 1.0.8. 

C. W. Dunn, C.1.F., 1.0.8. 

U Ba Thwe, (A), A.T.M., B.A. 
U Myit, T.D.M. .. es 


U, K, Banerjee, B.A. se 


Chief Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Secretary, Finance Department. 

Secretary, Education Department, 

Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Secretary, Reforms Officer. 

Secretary, Forest Department. 

Secretary, Judicial Department. 

Secretary, Local Government Department. 

Deputy Secretary, Finance Department. 
Under-Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Under-Secretary, Finane> Departmeut. 
Under-Secretary, Forest Department. 
Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 
Under-Secretary, Judicial Department. 
Under-Secretary, Local Government Department. 
Under-Secretary, Education Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Registrar, Home and Political and Judicial Departments. 
Registrar, Educationand Local Government Departments. 
Registrar, Finance and Revenue Departments, 
Registrar, Agricultural and Forest Departments, 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 


Financial Commissioner (Reserved Subjects.) 
Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects.) 


Secretary to Financial Commissioner (Reserved 
Subjects.) 
Secretary to Financial Commfssioner (Transferred 
Subjects.) 


Registrar. 
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PRESIDENT, 
The Hon U Pu, BA, Bar.-at-Luw. 
DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 
OU Ni, 3.4., Bar -at-Law. 
Ex-Officio Members. 
OFFICIALS. 
The Hon'ble Sir Joseph Augustus Maung Gy1, Kt, Barrister at Law 
The Hon’ble Mr Thomas Couper, MA,ICS 
MINISTERS 
The Hon'ble U Ba Tin, Barrister at Law 
The Hon'ble Sir Lee Ah Yain, Kt Barrister-at-Law 
Nominated Members. 
OFFICIALS, 
Walter Booth Gravely, ICs 
R G@ McDowall Ics 
Charles Wiliam Dunn CIE,ICS 
Tom Lister, BA ICS 
4 R Mois, Ics 
lieut Col G ( Jolly, CIF IMS 
Bernow Winothorp Swithinbank, 105, D650 
Roderich William Macdonald C1k 
H 1 Holman Hunt, C143 
O P Buckley ™ A,LCS 
U lun ya KSM 
Non officials 
U Po Line,t ps (Landowner) 
Di N N Paiakh LEP,&LM &d 
U Kyi Myint 
U Po \ln, KSm 
D Venkitasawmy 
Robert Blach Howison 
Arthur Lzgar 
John Arnold Cherry CIE 
W G Logden VD MI,MCL 
ELECTED MEMBERS 
Name of Member, Name and class of constituency representcd, 
U Tun Ung ie ee Akyab Town (General Urban). 
U Kun, BA, Barmister-at Law Bassein Town (General Urban). 
U Ba Sein os ee Henzada Town (Genera! Urban). 
U Aung Thin ee si 
U Po Yin a os Mandalay Town (General Urban). 
U Ba U. oe is 


M. Eusoof, Bar-at Law ., 
U Chit Hla os oe 


| Moulmein (General Urban}, 
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Name of Member. 
U Ba Than ee ee ee 
U Ba Shin, M.B.E. te ae 


M.M. Ohn Ghine ee ee ee 


Chan Chor Khine.. ‘es ia 


The Hon’ble U Ba Tin, Bar.-at-Law 


L P H. Wellington ee oe oe 
R. K. Ghose ee ie ce 
B. N. Das.. as ae ee 
M, A. Jan 7 a ae 
Mirza Mahomed Rafi, Bar.-at-Law 
M. T. Khan Be se <i 
Khan Bahadur Wali Mahomed.. 
N M., Cawasii, Bar.-at-Law e0e 
E. P, Pillay is a os 
Saw Po Chit, Bar.-at-Law es 
Sra Shwe Ba, T.P.S. oe ee 


Saw Toe Khut_.. és ee 
U Kyaw Zin sf fe es 


Saw Pah Dwai, A.T.M., Bar-at-Law 


U Tun Win ee ee oe 
Os Kyaw Khine re ee 
U Tha Ban, K.8.M. ee we 
U Kyaw Mya ee oe oe 
U 8o Nyun ae es i 
U Ba So, Bar.-at-Law .. oe 


U Tun Lin, T.P.8. es a 
U Ba Myin Ks ie ‘ 

U Aye, Bar-at-Law os ee 
U Nyein oe eo oe 
U Sein Ba ee ee oe 
U Waya ee ee ae 
U Po Hla aie os oe 
0 Ko Gyi, T.P.s. .. ee oe 


U Kin Maung Gyi, Bar-at-Law .. 
U Baa Thi.. is oe oe 
U Hla Thwin ve oe or 
U Ba Yin, B.A... oe a 
U Sein Toke ee oe a 
U Tun Tin ee se se 
U Pan ee oe ee ee 


Name and class of constituency represented 


Prome Town (General Urban) 


East Rangoon (General Urban). 


- West Rangoon (General Urban). 


Tavoy Town (General Urban.) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Bassein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Moulmein Indian Community ({ndian Urban). 


East Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 


West Rangoon Indian Commenity (Indian 
Urban). 


Amherst Karen Community (Karen Bura)), 
Bassein Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Ma-ubin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Myaungmya Karen Community (Karen Rural) 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rural), 
Amherst (General Rural). 

Akyab District East (General Rural). 
Akyab District West (General Rural). 
South Arakan (General Rural). 

Bassein District (General Rura]). 
Hanthawaddy East (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy West (General Rural). 
Henzada District North (General Rural). 
Henzada District South (General Rural). 
Insein (General Rural). 

Katha (General Rural). 

Kyaukse (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin East (General Rural). 
Lower Chindwin West (General Rural). 
Magwe East (Genera! Rural). 

Magwe West (General Rural). 

Mandalay District (General Rural). 
Ma-ubin (General Rural). 

Meiktila East (General Rural). 

Meiktila West (General Rural). 

Mergui (General Rural). 

Minbu (General Rura)). 


Name of Member. 


U Ba Maung es oe ae ee es 
U Ba Shin a os ws “a ae 
U Ni, B.A., Bar-at-Law, Dy. President,. ee 
U San Mu 7.7.5, ,, on os oe oe 
(J Me, T.P.8, ae “a ee dc oe 
U Ho Kim Seng .. Se oa oe oe 
0 Kya Gaing, Bar.-at-Law rr <s es 
U Thein Maung, B.A., MMP... ‘ee es 


U Thin ee ee ee e¢ ee 
U Maung Maung ae eo se ee ee 
U Kan U ee ee ao ee ee 


U Ant ee oe oe as ‘ne as 
U Ba Din, 7.P.8. ,, is ae ee ee 
U On Nyun ee Ss oe ee oe 
U MaungGyi a. ‘a “n ne r 


v Saw es es is as we 
U Ba Tin ea is - oe ‘a 
USaniu .. .. ns a oe og 
U Maung Maung - ‘i és ¥ 


Tharrawaddy UPu ww a ie 


U Po Aye, B.4., Bar.-at-Law ie 


The Hon’ble ( Pu, B.A., Bar.-at-Law Presi- 
, dent). 


Charles Haswell Campagnac, M.B.E., Bar.-at- 
Law. 


Oscar de Glanville. 0.B.5., Bar.-at-Law - 

Herman Brooke Prior .. oe oe oT 

The Hon'ble Sir Lee Ah Yain, Kt., K.1.0., Bar- 
at-Law. 

Jules Emile Du Bern, 0.B.r. .. 

U Tun Pe, M.A... iu oe ie 
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Name and class of constituency represented. 


Mayungmya (General Rural). 
Myingyan North (General Rural), 
Myingyan South (General Rural}. 
Pakokku East (General Rural), 
Pakokku West (General Rural), 
Pegu North (Genera) Rural). 
Pegu South (General Rural), 
Prome District (General Rural), 
Pyapon (General Rura)). 

Sagaing East (General Rural). 
Sagaing West (General Rural). 
Shwebo East (Ceneral Rura}), 
Shwebo West (General Rural). 
Tavoy District (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy North (General Rural), 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural) 
Thaton (General Rural). 
Thayvetmyo (Genera! Rural). 
Toungoo North (General Rural). 
Toungoo South (General Rural). 
Yamethin North (General Rural). 


Yamethin South (General Rural). 
Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indian), 


European (European). 
Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 


Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers), 
Rangoon University, 


William Tyndall Henry, Burma Chamb>r of Commerce. 
U Ba Pe, B,A., Burmese Chamber of Commerce. 
Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo—Burma India Chamber of Commerce. 


SECRETARY 
U Ba Dun, Bar.-at-Law, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
H. McG. Elliot. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


and Orisea lies between 10°-02" and 


Bihar 
27°-30’ N. latitude and between 82°-31' and_| 
88°-26' E. longitude and includes the three pro- of 


vinces of Bihar, Orisaa and Chota Nagpur, and 
ia bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal; on the east by 
Bengal andthe Bay of Bengal, on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras; andon the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Centra] Prov.nces. 


The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa 1s 83,180 square mules inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which le to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Feudatory States of 
Orisse and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
its own Chief under the superintendence and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Com- 
missioner, Orissa Feudatory States. ‘he area of 
tnese territories 18 28,656. 64 square miles and as 
it 1s usual to include them when speaking of B:- 
har and Orissa the area of the whole Province 
may be stated at 111,828 sjuare miles. Two of 
the provinces of the Governorship of Buiher 
and Orissa, wz, Bihar and Origsa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur,is a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivets and 1s bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States, Bibar-lies on the north of the 
Province and comprises the vallcy of the Ganges 
from the spot where it issues from the 
terntories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh tillit enters Bengal 
near Rajymahal, Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Followig the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions with 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil station of Bankipore 18 known as “‘ Patna,” 
the old town being called ‘‘ Patna City.” 


The Province has a population of 37,961,858 
pereons which is very little less than that of 
France and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 963 1n every 1,000, hve 
in villages. Even so with 339 persons 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
thickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed 
as cities, namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagal- 
pur. During the last thirty years the po- 
pulation of Patna has been steadily dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma- 
dans form teas than one-tenth of the total popu 
lation they constitute more tnan one-fifth 0) 


urban popniation of the province Animists 
account for 6°16 per cent. These are inhabitants 
the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas, the latter district being a continuation 
of the plateau in a north-easterly direction, 


Industries. * 


The principal industry is agriculture, Bihat 
more especially North Bihar, being the “‘ Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is eatlmated that 
tbe normal area cultivated with rice 1s 15,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent. of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat is grown on 
1,185,100 acres, barley on 1,385,500 acres, 
Inaize or Indian-corn on 1,644,700 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oul-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by tbe demand for them in Europe. 
It 13 estimated that 2,037,600 acres of land 
aré annually cropped with oll-seeds in the 
Province ‘There 1s Irrigation iu Shbahabad, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts in Bihar 
and in Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo industry 1s steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in [£896 to 25,000 ucres in 1923. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturmg synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which hag been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and 10 Omissa, and parts of the ‘Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but the acreage varies 
according to the price of jute. The last 


Serious famine was in 1895-96, but there 
Was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south the Province 1919. In any 


year which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their artival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation 18 very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the hatea, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 


Manufactures. 


Opium was formerly, with indigo, the cbief 
manufactured product of Bihar, butin conse- 
psi of the agreement with the Chinese 

overnment the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the larges. cigarette fac- 
torles in the world and as a result tobacco 1s 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Worke at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up .n their vicinity. The most 
important ofthese are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., ko fleld 


* The figures given in t“|s paragraph relate to British territory only, 
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Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited,and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes 1% million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, buf the raising 
of coal is still the most important of 
the mineral industries in the province. The 
coalfields in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development in the 
t twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
eing developed at Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karan- 
purain Hazaribagh. Thissame district is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as wellas the size ' 
of its output. Manbhum, Palaman, Ranchi, the | 
Suntal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 


Administration. 


The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 

rovincial administration are fully explained 
n the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
aters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bibar and Orissa consists of two sepa- 
rate branches, viz,:—(1) the Buildings and 
Roads and (2) Irrigation which also deals with 
railways. Each has a Chief Engineer, who is 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Enginee: Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretary,in the Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province is carriedout by an Electric 
Inspector and an Electrical Engineer and a staff 
of subordinates. 


Justice. 

The administration of justice Is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. Ip the administration of clvil justice 
below the High Court arc the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Nunsiffs. The jurisdiction ofa District Judge or 
Suadordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suite in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does nof ex 1,000 | 
though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. | 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears; 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
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appellate authority for Magistrates ererinne 
second and third clasa powers. The Distric 

Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely 18, a court of first instance. It iz 
usual in most districts for a Juint strate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 

and hear rent suits. 


Land Tenures. 


Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
ate of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 1793 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment ag proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passingofthe Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makeg periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while In the latter there is the re-settle- 
ment of rents. In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not enly forthe landlords but also 
forallthe tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by _land- 
lords or fenants, 


The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or Ba rad tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
sacb as mukadam, padhan, maurusi, sarbarakar 
purscthi, khariddar and shikm: vamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates within which their lands 
lie. In Chota Nagpur and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the renta 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts, In the district of the Santal 
Parganas, the land tenures are governed by 
Regulations III of 1872 and II of 1886. 


Police. 

The Departments of Police; Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of aasis- 
tants, The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
‘8 also Inspector-General of Kegistration. 

Under the Inuspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 29 Super- 
intendents. There are also 26 Assistant Super- 


. intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 


dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
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distribution of information relating to profess is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
tional criminals and crimmal tribes whose Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
operations extend beyond a single district responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
and to control advise, and assist in investiga- tricts at the beadquartera of which they are 
tions of crime of this class and other serious stationed, 61 Dispensaries are maintained by 
action which its assistance may be invoked. Government in addition to 612 Dispensaries 
There are three companies of unmounted maintained by Loca) bodies, Railways, private 
Military Policeand one company of Mounted‘ persons, etc. 6,781,880 patients including 
Miltary Police which are maimtained as reserves | 87,153 in-patients were treated in all the dispon- 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances safiesin 1929. The total income of the dispen- 
and perform no ordinary civil duties, saries maintained by Government and 
Education Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Rs. 40,13,563 

The position of education in the Province A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
with the numbers attending schools, is set outin been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
the section Education and the tables attached from Northern India. A simular institution for 
thereto (g. v.) showing in great detail the edu- Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
cational status of the administration. September 1925 for the treatment of patients 

There 1s a University at Patna, whose func- from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Aninstitute 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- for radium treatment has also been established 
versities, (¢. 0.) at Patna 


Medical. A medica: college has been opened at Patna 
The Medical Department is under the control andthe Medical School which was in existence 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga, 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 
Revenues and Recerpis. Budget Estimate. 

1930-31. 
{I.—Taxes on Income ° ) ee ee oe oe ee oe 3,34 
V.— Land Revenue . ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1,71,98 
VI —Excise ee es ae se ee ee se oe ® 1,95,50 
Vil’ —Stanips ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ° 1,00,25 
VIII -—Forest oe ee oe ee se ee oe oe oe ee 10,39 
I[X.—Registration es ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee 16,81 


Irrigation— 
XIlI.—Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works fot which 


capital accounts are kept .. es ie % Se es as 16,00 
AIV.—Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Dramage Works for which 
no capital accounts are kept i 5% si Me - ais 1,10 
XVI.—Interest ee ee ee ee se ee i) se ee 6,47 
XVII.—Admunistration of Justice. Se es Sy: <8 aw AS 5,14 
XVII.—Jails and Convict Settlements ee oe os : ae ae 6,96 
AITX.—Police ee ee ee ae ee ee ee e e 1,67 
xx — Ports and Pilotage ae e ee ae ees se ees ee 1,83 
XXI.— Education ee ae ee ee ee * ee ee oe 6,47 
XXII.—Medical ee ee ae es ee se ee ae ee 1,87 
XXIII.—Public Health ee ee ee ee ee ee ee se ee 79 
XXIV.—Agriculture ee ee ee es se se ee ee ee 2,67 
XX V.—Industries ee oe oe ee ee ee ee oe oe 79 
XXVI.—Miscellancous Department .. es - ‘ee és Aa - 2 
XXX.—Civil Works ee ee ee een ee ee ee ee ee 5,30 
XX X1I7.—Receipts In aid of Superannuation ee ee ae ee ae ee 1,16 
XXXIV.—Stationery and Printing 6 - ae es as és oe 1,00 
XXXV.—Miscellaneous . 4,13 


XXXIXA.—Miscellaneous ad) ustments between the Central and Provincial Governe 


ments ee ee ee ee ee oe ee eo ee ee 


TOTAL RLVENUE .,. 6,74,37 


Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government =< 5 o° ee es 8,56 
Advances from the Provincial Loans Fund as or ha és $a ‘a oss 
Famine Insurance k und se as ae as 12,57 
Suspense ee 6 ee ee ee ee ee e ee ee 2,75 
TOTAL REGEIPTS .. 5, 98,25 
Opening Balance e+ (4) 1,65,51 — 
= G RAND TOTAL «+ —_7,63,76 © 





(a) Ordinary balance ee tm ee ee ee as 96,1 1 
Famine Insurance Fynd ee 4 on he ae 49,40 


Total .. 165,51) 
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(In thousands of Rupees.) 

Expendiiure. Buazet Estimate, 1030--31. 

5.—Land Revenue ee ee ee ae os oa ee ee ae 28,28 

6-—~Hxcise se ee oe ee se ee ae ee ee ea 81,50 

7.—Stamps.. oe ee ea ee ee oe ee ee ee ee Z12 

8 —Forests ee ee ee ee 7, 93 

BA —Forest Capital outlay charged to Revenue .. aif nn i “a 1,36 

9 .—~Registration ee ee oe oe oe ee oe ee 6,63 
Irrigation—- 

14.—Interest on Irrigation Works for which capital accounts are kept 20,45 


15.—Irrigation Revenue Account—Other Revenue Expenditare Tinanced from 
ordinary Revenue 


a 4,80 
15 (1)—Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants ‘ os 
16.—Irrigation Capital Account—Construction of Irrigation, Cmbankment and 
Drainage Works .. as “ sa ee ee s es ne 5 
19 —Interest on Ordinary Debt .. “ie se is se : a“ “a 1,33 
22.—General Administration te +4 us oa ‘s ie = 72,37 
24.—Administration of Justice .. a os <a ae a os ae 39,33 
25.—Jails and Convict Settlements ‘ he es di ae a 21,85 
26. —Police ae ee ee oe e . e ee es 84, "44 
27.—Ports and Pilotage Ga : ae ce ea ee 1 
30.—Scientific Departments ie a a ee as ws oe ce 45 
31 -— Education = ae oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 87,69 
32.— Medical os . ° ee e ee ee ee as 29 71 
83. —Public Health ee Py ry ae ee ae ee ae 15, 56 
$4.—~Agriculture oe ee . . ee ee 16, 63 
35.—Industries rv ‘ 3 wa as ‘ i aa 11, 41 
37 —Miscellaneous Departments - its oa - . , we ie "38 
41.—Civil Works ee oe ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee 79,47 
43,—-Famine Relief and Insurance : ae sy 5 fa oe ; 
45 —Superannuation Allowances and Pensions ~ c aie ‘ si ‘is ea 24,77 
454.—Commutation of Pensions... ais Si ae os <a ‘a vie 55 
eee, and Printing es ee ee e ee e ee ee 8, 83 
47.—Viscellaneous mr 4, "30 
51 —Contribution to the Central Government by Provincial Government . % ex woes 
#61A,—Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments eee 
Total expenditure charged to Revenue a cs ie ba 87,96 
60B. Commuted value of pension a ce ; : —12 
T.oans and Advances by the Provincial Government .. oe ee os oe 5,17 
Advances from the oo Loans lund... ee oe oe es ot 7,64 
Famine Insurance sas es ve ee - sia , 5,98 
Suspense , ee oe es oe oe ee wis ee 2,75 
Total eee ies not charged to revenue .. es ‘ es 21,42 
Reserve for unforescen a be ae ‘ 13 : ; 3.00 
‘Lotal expenditure oe ar he np ; st as 6,12,38 
Closing Latance .. (bd) . 61, 38 
GRAND TOTAL. 7,63,76 
Surplus .. ee ‘ : Se ee 
Provincial Deficit se ef oe ‘a aa v“ 14,13 
(b) Ordinvry balance... “a aa a se 75,30 
famine Insyrance lund .. ; ie os 76,99 
Total .. 1,51,38 
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South Manbhun (Non Muhammidan Rural) 

Singhbhum (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose & 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 131,241 sq. 
miles, of which 82,262 are British territory 
proper, 17,790 (viz., Berar) held on perpetual 
ease from H.E.H. the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1921) 
is 13,912,760 under British administration, 
jacluding 8,075,816 in Berar. Various parts 
of the Central Provinces passed under British. 
control at different times in the wars and 
tumult in the first half of the 19th century and. 
the several parts were amalgamated after the. 
Mutiny, in 1861, into tho Chief Commissioner-: 
ship of the Central Provinces, Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.H. the 
Nizam for the maintenance ofthe Hyderabad 
contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1908, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H.the Nizam. 


The Country. 


The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter 
vening ones of plain country. Jn the north- 
weat, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of ‘‘ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracta of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the ‘‘lake country”? of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The south- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes, The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Kankar hein this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains, 


The People. 


The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
the Gonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home. 
But successive waves of immigration flowed 
into the province from all sides. The early 
inhabitants were driven into the inaccessible. 
forests and hills, where they form nearly a! 
quarter of the whole population of the OC, P. ; 
being found in large numbers in ee of the : 
Reovlnibe: cularly in the south-east. The. 
main divisions of the new comers are indicated | 
by the language divisions of the province, Hindi, 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking O-. 
dles cf the North, prevails in the North and Hast. 
Marathi in Berar and the west and centre of. 


the C, P. Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent. of the 
re and is the lingua franca. Marathi 

31 per cent. and Gondi by 7 per cent. The 
effects of invasion are curiously {lus- 
trated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal] tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of abserption is more 
or less civilising. 


Industries. 


When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to N . The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
& great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime ind is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricutural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-oporative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
semindari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the t Fens 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimtensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual) cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
System. 19,648 square milcs of the C. P. is 
Government Reserved forest; in Berar 
the forest area is about 8,320 square miles, 
the total forest area being one- of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest. conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 percent. of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation ;inthe most advan- 
ced districts the proportion is 82 per cent. 
and in Berar the e is also high. The culti- 
vated area is extending connnnan fencers for 
the temporary c caused by bad seasons. 
Rice is the most important crop of the C. P. 
Wheat comes next, with 16 per cent., then pulses 
and other cereals used for food and oil-seeds. 
with 54 percent. and cotton with 10 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies 50 per cent. of the 
cropped area, jowar covers 81 per cent. then 
wheat and oil seeds. agriculture more than 
half the working populatien is female. 


Commerce and Manufactures. 
Industrial life is only in its earliest develdp- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern 6 al the 
railway routes has laid the f 
future develo ts of the natural weal 
Hagyar ia the chief céntre of a 
busy ocetton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened therein 1877 and the 
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eneral perity of the cotton trade has led 
. the addition of many mills here andin other 


partsofthe province. The total] amount of spun 
yarn ¢x from the Province during the 

on 3ist March 1929 was 2,10,433 
maunds, ued at Rea, 63,12,990. 


The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern Industrial concerna are employed in 
manganese Mining which in 1928 employed 
23,410 persons and raised 500,832 tons, Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 782,353 
tons and 6,923 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 893 in 1929, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 69,291. 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at workin the C. P. and 
Berar, grad a pping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away,a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in elght years. 


Administration. 


The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown. He 
is assisted by eight Secretarics and five under- 
secretaries. Underthe reform scheme the admi- 
nistration Is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whomis a non-official and two Ministers, 
- ieeta being In charge of the transferred 
su 2 


The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows:—38 elected from the 
C.P.; 17 elected from Berar; 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-officials; 
8 nominated officials. The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has_ the right of 
rey a i additional bite a soting 
specia owledge on any 8u re 
which legislation is before the Chamber. 
The C. P. are divided for administrative purposes 
into four divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are thé Commissioner of 
Settlementsand Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Ins or-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner, 
and eu pecan dene of Stamps and Jnspector- 
General of Registration, and Registrar-General 
of Births, hs and Marriager, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies,the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branches. 
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The Deputy Commissioners of districtsare the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magic- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail and 
whose work is also in various respects super- 

by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and mi nages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil Service ; (b) one or more Extra As- 
sistant Commissioners, or members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and 
Angio-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of Indie. 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the averagearea of which ie 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardat 
or representative of the proprietary body, is 
executive headman. 


Justice. 


The Court of the Judicial Commissioner i3 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Ev- 
ropean British subjects. 


The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing. 


Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(12 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub-Judges of 
the lst and 2nd class. 


Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the O, P. 
Municipalitics Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees. 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considere’ 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there belng 68 gnch 
bodies inthe Province. 

Under the Centra] Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 there is a Local 
Board for each tahsil and a District Council 
for each district. The Local Board con- 
sists of elected representatives of circles 
and nominated members other than Government 
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officials not cxcecding in number) one feurthof against famime The normal area of annual 
the Board, and the constitution ofthe District irmgation is at present about 400,000 acres, and 
Council 1s a certiun proportion of elected the income from these works is somewhat 
representatives of Local Boards of members less than the expenditure incurred on their 


selected by those representatives and of mem 
bers other than Government servants, nomi 
nated by Government 


The District Councils in the Central Provincce 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and Local Boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-GovernMent 
Act hasalso been applied to Berar The Office 
Bearers of all the District Councils and with few 
exceptions J ocal Boards also are non officials 


Rural education sanitation, medical relief and 
tural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies dircct their atten 
tion while capenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upo: the District Council funds 


The Central Provinees Village Pinchayat Act 
Was pissed in the ycar 1920 So far 482 Pan 
chiyats have been estal lished As the result 
of u recommendation of 1 Committee appointed | 
in 1925 to loch mto the question of Panchayats — 
a Village Panchiyat Officer has been appointed | 
o guide the developments of the Panchayat 
ryetem ani th resnits so fur achieved have 
been satisfactory 


Public Works 


The Putlic Works Di partment (Buildings and 
Roads and iiaizatin Branch 5) Js) controlled 
by two Chif Lngincers who are Secretaries to 
the Government ‘There are three Sup mntending 
Tngin rs for Buildings and Roads and two 
for Irrigation = Jhe Provinec is wall gcrved by a 
network cf roads) some of which havc Leen 
construcad as fimine rif works In a 
number cf cas a these roids are not fully bridged | 
and ar th r fore impassatle to traffic at times 
durin,, the raina During the last 13 yoare Govern 
ment hasbe n persuinp, . policy of transfer of 
cortain State roads of local imy rtanec and 
buildings situat d theacon to the District 
Councilsfor maintenance and up to date 1190 
mile ¢f mctallid ind 820 miles cf unmetalled 
roads have been tran tered 


dtate Jrrigation was introduced carly in the 
pres nt centuty manly asa result of the recom 
mendations of the Irngation Commission (1901- 
03) Lhe Irrigation Branch of the eae 
was separatid from the Roads and Buildings 
Branch in 1920 During the last thirty one yc are 
asum of about Rs 7 crores has becn expendcd 
on the construction of irmgation works of which 
the more important arethe Wainganga, Tandula 
Mahanad: Kharung and Manian projects 


Thrive works 777 thc Mahanadi and Wain 
gang. Canals and the Asola Mendha tank 
wore origin ills sanctioned as productive works 
and the irmaindcr were all sanctioned as 
unproductive works Jhec three works sanc 
tioned 23 yroductive have all failed to justify 
thur clissificition in this category and have 
now bern transferred to the unproductive list 
The conditions m the province are suca 
that irrizivtion works canhot be cvpected to be 
productive ind their construction 19 justified 
nly on account of their value a3 a protection 


Maintenance and Management. 


Police. 


The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which includirg the Cantonmente and 
the Municipalities, is under one force The 
strength is equalto one man per nine square 
miles of area The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector General whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assistance in the admunisirative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Supermtendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangubad <A Special Armed Force of 870 
mcn is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear There is a small force of 
Mounted Pulice The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and 1t is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 


Education 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
five Inspectors and two Inspectresses who 
in their turn are assisted by eight Assistant 
Inspectors and four Asgistant Inspectr>sses in 
Agency Inspector supervises the schools in the 
central provinces States Schools are divided 
into schools for gcuneral education and schools 
for special education ‘Lhe latter are schools 
in which instruction is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education The main 
divisions of schools for general edoucation is into 
Primary and Secondary in the Primary 
schools the teaching 1s conducted wholly in the 
vernacular and these schools ars known as Ver- 
nacular Schools The Secondary Schools are 
divided into Middle and High Schools The 
former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which instruction 1s given wholly 1n the 
Vernacular, or Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which instruction 1s given bothin Dnglish 
and the Vernacular In the High School classes 
instruction until recently was given in Dng- 
lish but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medigm of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1922-28 For the convenience of 
pupils whose mother tongue is not a recognised 
vernacular of the locality a few English medium 
classes are still maintained For inistrative 

urposes schools are further divided accordihg 
fo their management into schools under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government. and (b) schools controllea 
by LocalBodies or Board: The latter consist 
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of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or fromLocal Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided 1ecognized schools conform 
mn their courses of studv to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this typ 
They are recognised’? by the Depwrtment 
and their pupuis may appear as candidatcs for 
wny prescribed examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible Unaided recognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
ate thcy subject to inspection by the Depart 
ment. They «re mostly indigenous schools 
whith have been too rec ntlv opened 
to have acquired recognition’ Their pupils 
miv not appear as_ cvaindidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the pTevious 
sinction of the Department 


The inspection and administration of Board 
Vernaculsr schools transferred ag an experimen 
tal measure, to the District Councils at Bhan 
dara, Balaghat, Amraoti and Hoshangabad 
were retransferred to Government with effect 
from the 1st Septemler 1928 


The Primary Eduction Bill which was passed 
by the I ocal Legislatrve Council in March 1920 
marks an important stage by giving Loc] 
Bodies power to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion 1n the areas under their jurisdictions, 


Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges In Nagpur Morris Coll-ge terches 
up tothe M A standard in Arts Hislop College 
ls affiliated up to the MA standtrd in Arts 
Ihe Colicge of Scienee tevches up to the M Sc 
stindard m Science In Jubbulpore Robertson 
College teaches up to the BA and IL Sc 
tandards ‘The king Fdward College teaches 
up to the BA degree in Arts and the Inter 
mediate degree in Science The province con 
tains also a Teachers Traming College at 
Jubbulpore and Normal Schools at different 
centres and an Fngineering School at 
Nagpur There is a Technical Institute at 
Amrioti which is controlled by the Depirtment 
of Industries There 15 al-o sn Agniultural 
College at Nagpur under the Department of 
Agriculture 


Collegiate Education is under the control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affihated The 
University was established by the Nagpur 
University Act of 1923 A University Iaw 
College has been established at Nagpur with 
effect from the Ist July 192o 


As a corollary to the Central Provinces 
University Act the Centra! Provinces High 
School Education Bul was passed in 1923 on 
the lines of the United Provinces Intermediate 
and High School Education Act Its aim 1s to 
free the High Schools of the Province fiom the 
control of the University and from this pomt of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 
of Secondarv Fducation for the regulation and 
control of Secondary L[ducation In order, 
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however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
{n university affairs and that of this one-third 
nat less than two-thirds shall be teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto At 
the same time teachers engaged im school work 
are also represented on the Board 


Medical 


The medical and sanitary services of the 
province aie respectively controlled by an 
Inspector Gencral of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health The medical depart- 
ment has made much progress since the year 
1911 A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opemng of a Medical School ot Nagpur ‘Lhe 
pucpes medical institutions are the Mayo 

ospital at Nogpur opened in 1874 with 
accommodation for 217 inpatients the 
Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, opened in 
1886, and accommodation for 105 in paticnts the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Mure Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady I lgin Hos- 
ital and the Crump Mie! pi Hospital at 
ubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and containing together accommoda- 
tion for 190 impatients Iwo important 
hospitals for women have been recently opened 
at Chhindwara and Khandwa, and at all dis- 
trict herdquartcrs where no sepirate women 8 
hospitals exist, sections of the Main Hospitals 
hive been opencd for the treatment of womcn 
by women The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised im 1923, the Miin Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoma Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital it 
Raipur in 1928 In accordance with recent 
policy 117 out of 177 local fund dispensaries 
have bccn transferred to the dmuinistrative 
and executive control of local bodics Ihe 
Province his one Mental Hospitil at Nagpur 
Vaccination is compulsory in neirly all Municipal 
towns to which the Viccination Act has been 
«xtended he Government in 1913, s4nc- 
tioned the opcning of peripatctic dispensaries 
in unhealthy areas JIhere are at present 43 
such dispensaries A school for triining health 
workers has been started at Nagpurand 43 
Infant Welfare Centres have beon opened A 
start im the direction of opening a Health 
Institute has becn made with the initiation of 
chemical and bactcriological works with a smal] 
staff in Nigpur 


Finances. 


The budget presented this year was a pro 
gressive one Its success wis in no small 
meastire due to the cautious and shilful handling 
of the provincal finances in the post-reform 
period by successive finunce members The 
willingness of the Council to submit to new 
taxation dwuing the depressing days of 1923 
was another factor that tended to maintain the 
equihbrium of the finances The shadow of 
famine brooded over the northtrm districts 
in the provinces in the current year but Govern- 
ment lost no time in extending reef on a lavish 
acale with the result that the outlook 1s more 
hopeful, 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1930-31. 


Principal Heads of Revenue. 


Taxes on Income i ie o< ee ers a Sis a 
Land Revenue se ea a] es ee ae ee s@ ee 
Excise a6 ee ee se ee se ee to ) ee ee 
Stamps ee aes ee eas ae ee e@6 ee ee oe 


Forest ee ee en ee e 
Registration ee ee ee . ee ee om | os 


Tota] 
Irrigation, 


Irrigation, Navigation. Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 


Accounts are kept ee ae 6 ee e6¢ #6 es 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which no 


Capital Accounts are kept ee oe oe oe ee oe 


Total 

Debt Services, 

Interest ee ee ee ee i x ee ee *@ oe 
Civili Admunista‘ion. 
Administration of Justice .. ee 7 Gs a es ; 
Jails and Convict Settlements ins i - - ‘5 ‘ 
Police ae ee ee @e ee e@é e¢ [ ee ee 
Education ee oo ee oe ee ee ee ae ee 
Medical .. ee ae as es 6@ ee ase ee 6 
Public Health ee oe ee ee ee ee oe se ae 
Agriculture ee ee ee oe ae ee oe ee oe 
Industries ~ ae - os a i 4 
Miscellaneous Departmente “s oe ee ve a os a 
Fatal 

Cietl Works. 
Civil Works eo ee ee ix } ese ee of 2@ #6 

Miscellaneous. 
Transfers from Famine Relief Fund ai “is as es 
Receipts in aid of eee ee a - es 
Stationery and Print oe we as oe a ea 
Miscellaneous — we at ‘es a a6 4 

Total 
Extraordinary items 

Extraordinary receipts ‘a ae ee as ae isa os 


Total Provincial Revenue 


Debt Heads. 


Deposits and Advances—Famine Relfef Fund és a ee x 
Hees from Famine Relief Fund : ' 
Appro ropriations for Reduction or Avoidance of Debt : 
ing Fund for loans granted to Loca) Bodies .. be we a 
Depreciation Fund for Forest Tramway ., as ss sud ia 
Depreciation Fund for Government Press. . we ws Su aa 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments, . aa 
Advances from Provincia] Loans Fund and Government of India .. 


Total Revenue and Receipts 

Ordinary ee ‘i 

Opening balance t Fagaine Relief Fund 
Grand Total 





406 

oe 
“e 
ee 
ae 
ees 
ee 
ee 








5 ,00,C00 
1,11,000 

,000 
6,50,000 


13,27,000 





77,000 


5,56,10,000 


11,04,000 
3,37,000 
400 
28,000 
40,000 


27,14,600 
68,37,000 


6,66,71,000 


$1,400 
45,00,000 


7,12,02,400 


Land Revenue 
Excise os 
Stampa 0° 
Forest oe 


gegistration 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1930-31. 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


Irrigition, 


Total es 


Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage 


Works— 


Toterest on Works for which Capital Accounts are kept’ .. 


Other Revenue expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenues .. ee 


Total oe 


Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 


charged to Revenue.— 
Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works.— 


A.—Financed from Famine Insurance Grants 
B.—Financed from Ordinary Revenue 


Debt Services. 
Iaterest on Ordinary Debt 
Interest on other obligation .. 


Tota! 


Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 


General Administration Reserved 


Do. 


Transferred 


Administration of Justice 


Jails and Convict Settlements 


Police es 


Scientific Departments ee 


Education — 
Reserved 
Transferred 

Medical .. 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries— 

Tieserved 
Transferred 


Miscellaneous Departments — 


Beserved 


Civil Administration. 


Total 


Total 
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Rs, 
31,561,181 
12,035,800 

2,07,000 
44,14,909 
2,30,000 


92,98,930 


28,17,000 
2,886,999 


31,083,006 


60,000 


60,000 


—3 02,000 
61,0C0 
3,37,000 


72,45 ,558 
96,000 
$3,27,709 
10,70,078 
68,56, 908 
18,000 


1,41,521 
61,58,330 
16,75,240 

5 48,040 
20,39,600 


27,000 
3,13,0L0 


1,78,560 


2,91,07,634 
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Ciwil Works 
Civil Works— 
Reserved es eo a6 Ce ee es s¢ e e¢ e¢ 
Transferred - se we ee oe eel ss : 
Total ve 
Mracellaneous. 
Tamine .. a rr ss ie ae ae - ea . ‘ 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions oe ee es ee 
Stationery and Printing— 
Reserved e@ es ae ee ee ee ee @s ee e 
Transferred ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Miscellaneous— 
Reserved ee ee ee ee oe ee 6e ee e 
Transferred ee oe ee se e6 ee ee6 ee ae 
Total xe 


For rounding . oe 


ee ae ees ee ea ee oe 


Tota] Provincial Expenditure 


Capital account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankments, Drainage and other 
Works not charged to Revenue— 


Forest Capital outlay... 
Construction of Irrigation Works 
Civil Works not charged to Revenue 


Miscellancous—Ca pital outlay not charged t> Revenue— 
Commuted Value of Pensions 


Debi Heads 
Deposits and Advancts— 
Famine Relicf 1 und Poe oe ;: ry 
Lransies from Famime Relicf Lund 
Depreciation 1] und for Government "ress 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Gov ernment zi is 
Advances from Provincial Loans [und and Government of India 


ee @e ee ae ee 


ee ee 


Total Expenditure and Disbursements 
{ Ordinary ‘ee 
Olosing balance ) Famme Relict fund 5: 
Grand Total 


Surplus 








Rs. 


78,900 
86,680,600 


87,38,500 


5,00,000 
27,43 689 


8 66,520 
23,000 


1 64,120 
8,38,039 


49,35,320 





x 240 





5,54,31,623 


71,000 
23,32,000 
11,00,000 


10,00,000 
45,03,000 





5,00 000 
7,93 000 
20,000 
41,69,000 
14,73,000 


6,48,94,623 
12,03,777 


51,04,000 


7,12,€2,400 


+1,78,377 
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GOVERNOR, 


His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler Kt KCSI 
CB OIE OVO CBE 108 


MEMBERS OF THE EXLCUTIVE COUNCIL, 


the Honble Mr Shripad Balwant Tambe 
BA,LLB 


The Hon ble Sir Arthur 'dward Nelson WA 
(Oxon), Kt OIE,OBE,IOS 


MINISTERS 


The Hon ble Dr P 8 Deshmukh 
The Hon ble Mr G P Taiswal Bese 


SECRETARIAT 

Cheef Secretary Hyde Clarcndun G wan BA 

cIE,Vp Ics 
Liunancnal Secretary Alexinter VMcDonild 1¢ ¢ 
Revenue Secretary P J H Stent res 
Settlement Secretary C k Waterfill 1c $ 
Legal Secretary RI Pollod’ tes 
kducation Secretary C L W Jones MA Cry 


Secretary Public Works Department (luld njs 
and Roads Branch) J A Beker Cr! 


Secretary Public Works Department (lirrjation 
Branch) (ol H iclT Pollut lowsl y (we 
CLE 


Iii AlS oF DIPAITWIATS 


Commissioner of Settlements Derector of Land 
lecoids Registrar General of But? Deatls 
and Marnajes and Inspector Gene al of Je 


gistiation HU C Greenfield I¢8 
Chief Conseriator of Forests € A Malcolm 
frase Commassioner and Superintenicnt of 


stamps 1 GC S Jay ualham 10S 


Com nissioner of Income Jax Khan Bahadur 
Walt Muhammad BA 


I ostmaster General Syed Miaz Quth MA LIB 
Accountant General h RS Riu BA 
Judi wl Commissioner R H Macnar ics 


Inspector General of  Prosons TJ cutenint 
Colonel Wilhim Jackson Powell BA it? 
Inspector General of JLolwe Thomas Henry 

Morony CIE 
Director of Public Instruction C CT W Jones 
CIE MA 


Lord Bishop The Right Reverend Alc. Wood, 
MA OBE 

Inspector General of Ciml Hospitals Col W V 
Coppinger MD FRC8, 

Director of Publac Health Tt Col A J H Pussell 
MA MD IMS 

Political Agent Central Promnces Feudatory States 
D H C Diake 1C8 

Director of Agriculture, Francis Josej lh Plymen, 
ACGI 

D rector of Veterinary Service 
Stuling FRCYVS 

Darector of Industrics and Registrar Co operatire 
Socteties, B N Banerji, uA 


Major R ¥F 
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CHIEF COMMISSIONERS 
Colonel E K Elhot 1880 
Lieut Colonel J K Spence (Officrating) 1862 
R Temple (Officcating) 1862 
Colonel E K Elhot 1863 
J S Campbell (Officiating 1864 
R Temple 1864 
J 8 Campbell (Oficzating) 1865 
R Temple 1865 
J H Morns (Officrateng) 1867 
T Campbell 1887 
J H Morris (Officiating) 1868 
Confirmed 27th May 1870 
Colonel R H Keatinge vc cst (Ojf7) 1870 
J oH Morns cst 1872 
C Grant (Officiating) 1879 
T H Morris cst 1879 
W B Jones cSI 1883 
C EH 1 Crosthwate (Off atin) 1884 
(onfirme! 7th Tanuary 188 
D Fitzpatite (Offic cate q) 1885 
TW Neill (Officiating) s 1887 
A Mackenzie ¢ °I 1887 
R J Crosthw rite (Offica ta 9) 1889 
Until 7th Octol cr 188) 
J OW Neill (Offierating) 1890 
A P MacDonell cs1 1892 
J Woodburm CSI (Official ng) 1893 
Confirmed Ist Decc ml cr 1833 
SirC J Fjall cSt Kcr! 1895 
The Hon tle Mr D C J Ibetson cst 1898 
sirA H L Fraser Kc SI 
(Offierat nq) 1899 
Confirmed 6th March 1902 
Ihe Honlle Mr J P Hewett cS! cIF 
(Of crating) 1902 
Confirmed 2nd November 1903 
The Hon bleMr F S P Lely CSI Keir 
(Officrat nq) 1904 
Confirmed 23rd Dec 1904 
The Hon ble Mr J O Miller cSI 1905 
S Ismay CSI (Officiating) 1908 
Until 21st October 1906 
A F T Phillips (Officiating) 1907 


Until 24th March 1907 Also from 20th 
May to 21st November 1909 


The Hon ble Sir R H Craddock KcSI 
- Mr H A Crump cSI 


Sub protem from 26th January 1912 
to 16th February 


The Hon ble Mr W Fox Strangways CSI, 


1907 
1912 


(Sub pro tem ) 1912 
The Hon ble Sir B Robertson KCSI CLF 1912 
o Mr (rump CS81(Offieraling) 1914 
; Sit B Robertson KCSI 1914 

an Sir brank George Sly KCSI 
108 1919 

GOVERNORS 
H E Sir Frank Sly Kcst » 1920 
H L Sir Montagu Butler, Kt cB,crl 

CVO OBE . 1920 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDFNT 


The Hon ble Sir Shankerrao Madhorao Chitnavis Kt I80 


Fx OFFICIO MFMBFRS 


Ihe Hon bk Sir Arthur ITdward Nelbon Kt CIE OBF ICS “Member of the Executive 
( ouncil 


Lhe Hon bk Mr J Raghavendra Rao Barrister at Taw Member of the Executive Council 


NOMINATED MIMBFRS 
Officials 


Mr Hyde Clarendon Gowin CIF VD I¢c8 3P Chief Secretary to the Government of the 
(cntral Provinces 


Mr Fyre Gordon 1¢9 JP Toit Serctary to the Government of the Central Provinces 
Mr Geoffrey Pownall lurton I1¢S Commissioner of Excise Central Provinces 


Mr Nocl James Roughton 1¢ 9 TE Financial Secretary to the Government of the Central 
Provinces 


Mr ircd rick Tows Crilk 10S Jp Purrister at Law Jcgal Remembrincer Icg¢al and 
TudwailS r tary tothe Government of the Central Provinecs (Secretary to the C ounerl) 


Mr Ramlindri Nath Baneryee 10s Registrar Co operative Socutis and Director of 
Industries Central Provinces: Nagpur 


Wr Charles Lyans Willlam Jon s ctk IFS Director of Pubhc Instruction and Secretary 
in the Education 1) partment to the Government of the Central Provinces 


dol H del Pollard lowslky cma CTF pSso Chef Fnginecr (Irrigation) and Secretatv 
inthe Juthe Works De partment (Irrigation) to the Governmen of thc Central Provinces 


Non officals 


Mr Jalmin Singh /.miniar of Matin Post Office Pisan District Bilaspur (inhabitants of 
Famindani and Jagqirdart J states) 


Jhe Revd G € Rogers MA Head Master Chrst Church School Jubbulpor (European 
and Anglo Indian Communities) 


Wr € A GC avar Mal Ichdi Row Amraoft: 7} 

Mr J ( Sakhare Gaddizudim Nagpur 

Mrs (¢ Naik Superintendent of the Chokhamela Hostel Amraot: | Depressed 

Guru Gosain Agiamdis Mulzuzar of Mouza Bardi P O hharora Tashil ( laases 
Raipur Distruat Rupur (1 OQ Neory j 


Mr R W fTulay M4 LIB Walker Road Nagpur (ity (Urbin Fictory I abourers) 
Mrs Ramabu limbe BA near Mahariabag Club Nagpur 


TIECTFD MFMBFRS 


A —Wembers elected from the Central Provinces 


Name Constituency 
Mr Balraj Jasswara Jubbulpore City Non Muhammadan (Urban) 
Mr Didurim Tubbulpore Division (Urban) 
Mr Radri Prisad Pujir Chhattisgarh Dis ision (Urban) 
Mr Chunnu Nerbudda Division (Urban) 
Mr ( B Parakh Nagpur City cum hamptce 
Lala Jamarain Do do 
Mr T J hedar Nagpur Division (Urban) 
Mr 


Sheoprasad Pandey gto District (South) Non Mfahammadan 
ura, 
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Name. 


Pandit Kashi Prasad Pande 

Mr Gokulchand Singai 

Vir Dultchand 

Rai Sahib Dadu Dwarhanath Singh 
(houdhan Malthulal 

Mr Waman \‘ado Deshmukh 

Mr Anjore Rao Kirdutt 

Pandit Ramsanehi Gaurha 

Khan Sahib k I Taraporc 

Ihc Honble Mr Gajadhar Prasad Jawwal 
Mr Gopalrao Rambhau Joshi 

Mr Arjunlal 

seth Sheolal 

Mr kh WM Dharmadhiharcc 

Mr Ganpat Rao Shankcr Rao Deshmukh 
Rao Bahadur K S Nayudu 

Mr R & Dube 

Mr Vinayak Damodar holtc 

khan Bahadur M M Mullna 

Mr Iftikhar Ah 


Mr Abdus Salam 

Mr syed Hifazat Ali 

Mr Mahomed 1 usuf Shaicct 

Beohar Gulab Sing 

Thc Hon ble Sir Shankerrao Madhorao Chitnavis 
Kt 180 (President) 

Mr D T Mangalmoorti 

Mr L H Bartlctt 

“th Thakurdas Govctdh indas 


I7I 
Constituency. 


Jubbulpore District (North) 
Damoh Dutrict 

Saugor District 

beont District 

Mandla District 

Raipur District (North) 
Raipur District (South) 
Buaspur District 

Drug District 
Hoshangabad District 
“umar District 
Narsinghpur District 
Chhindwara District 
Betul District 

Nagpur District (West) 
Wardha District 
Chanda District 
Bhandara District 
Balaghat District 


Jubbulpore Division (Rural) 
(Rural) 


Chhattisgirh Division (Rural) 

Nerbud fa Division (Rural) 

Nagpur Disiwion (Rural) 

Jubbulpor ani Ncrbudda Landholdas Special 
Constitutnaies 

Nagpui and Chhattizarh Landholders 

Nagpur Univesity 

Ccntral Provinces and Burar Mining Association 

Central Provimtce Commerce and Industry 


ad 


Muhimmadan 


B—MVembers from Berar nominated after electron 


Mr Vitha) Bandhu): Chaobal 


Mr R A khanitkar 
fhe Hon ble Dr Panjabrao Shamrao Dcushmukh 
Mr Motirao Bajirao ‘lidake 
Rao Sahib Uttamrao Sitaram): Patil 
Mr Sndhbar Govind Sapkal 
Mr Namdeo Sadasheo Patil 
Mr Naik Dinkarrao Dharrao Rajurkhar 
Mr Yadav Madhav Kale 
Mr Tukaram Shanker Patil 
Mr Mahadeo Pankaj: Kolhe 
Mr Ganpat Sitaram Malv1 
Mr, Syed Mobinur Rahman 
Mr Muzaffar Husain (Deputy Presidcnt) 
ag Bahadur Mirza Raham Beg 
Mr Balkrishna Ganesh Khapard 
Rao Bahadur Gajanan Rachaudta Kothare 


Last Berar (Muniipil) Non Mihammadan 
(Urban) 

West Berar (Municipal) 

Amraoti (Central) Non Muhammadan (Rural) 

Amraoti (Kast) 

Amraoti (West) 

Ahola (Last) 

Akola (North West) 

Akola (South) 

Budana (Central) 

Buldana (Malkapur and Jalgaon) 

\eotma) (Last) 

\eotmal (West) 

Berar (Municipal) Muhammadan (Urban) 

hast Berar (Rural) Muhammadan (Rural) 

West Berar (Rural) 

Berar Landholders, Special Constitucncies, 

Berar Commerce and Industry 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North West Yronticr Province, as 1ts 
name dcnotes, is situatid on the north west 
trontier of the Indian Lmpirc, It 1s in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
cast and south by west and may gencrally be 
dlescribud as the tract of country north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
lo the north it cxtcnds to the mountains of 
the Iindu § Kush Jiom this range a long 
brokca line of mountains runs almost due south 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range evcntually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan ‘The 
greatest length of the province 18 408 miles 
its grcatest breadth 279 mules and its total 
arca about 39000 square miles ‘Lhe term 
tory falls into three main geographical divi 
sions the Cis Indus district of Hazara the 
nartow strip between the Indus and the Hills 
containing the Distnets of Peshawar, Kohat 
Bannu and Dera {smail Khan and the rugged 
mountuinous regions on the north and west 
butwoen those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistin Hazara sind the four c¢1str cts 
in the second division contain 13 419 syuare 
milcs Ihe mountiin regions north and west 
are ocoupicd by tribes subjcct only to the po- 
litical control of the Chicf Commissioncr in his 
capacity as Agcnt to the Governor Gencral 
The arca of this tract 18 roughly 20 509 square 
miles and init are situated from north to south 
the political agencies severly Known as the Mala 
kand Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Waziristan Agencics Lath of the Deputy 
Com missionc rs of the five administered districts 
is r sponsible for thc managemcnt of politica) 
relations with «rtain tribes or scctionsof the 
tnbs across the fronticr A fcw hundred 
miles of the trans border Territory are inter 
nilly administer d by the Political Agents 
but the bulk of the trans border population 
is free from any intcrnal interference, so long 
as offunces arc not committed and so long as 
the tribes obscrve the conditions on which 
allowanccs atc paid to many of them 


Lho utc of the Province 18 a little morc than 
half that of Bombay (cxciuding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three fifths of the 
aze Of Enlani without Waks ‘The density 
of population throu.hout the Provinec cquals 
130 prisops fo 3 Syune mik but inthe more 
favourcd portions the pressure of popul ition 
is much greater In the Hazara District there 
arc 208 porsons to a squire mile and 1n the 
tinns Indus plains trict the number is 156 
fhe kcy to the hustory of th. peopl of the 
N Wil P lis in the reoznition of the fact 
that the valk vy of Pushiwar was always more 
closely conn ctud politially with J vtcrn 
Tran than with India though in pre Maho 
meijian t mca its population was munly Indian 
by race 
dominiting the whol Indus vallkv IJhen 
came the Grek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in b C 327 ¢thca the invasions of 
the Sahis and of the White Huns and later 


Larly lustory finds the Iramans | 


1818 ‘lhe Lronticr Territory wos atsex @ 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris in 19191920 ‘These have 
resulted ip the establishment at Razmak, a po3l 
tion dominating the Mahsud Waziri country 
of a pee garrison of 10 000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme 
diately below the hills <A circular roid from 
Bannu through Razmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communica 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
nobility lhe effect of this measure has Leen 
a m irked iniprovement in the internal peace of 
the [ribal area. 


She division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has frequently been discussed, with 
the double obiect in the eaxler stages of these 
aebates of securing closer and more imme 
diate control and supcrvision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnc) and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta 
bhshment of improved relations bctween the 
local British rcpresentativcs and the indepen 
dent tribesmen ‘Lhe province was cventually 
rcmoved from the control of the Punjib ad 
ministration in 1901 lo it was added the 
political charg. of Dir Swat and Chitril the 
Pohtical Agcnt of which had never been sub 
ordinate to the Punjab {he new Province 
Was constituted undcr a (hief Commissione* 
and Agent to the Governor Gencral with head 
quaiters at Peshawar 10 direct commun) 
cation withthe Governmcat of India in the Lo 
reign and Political Department In_ political 
questions there is no intermediiry between 
the Chicf Commissioner and the local officer, 
an arrangement designcd to sccure both 
prompt disposal of refurcnces and the utilisation 
of the expert hnowlcdte of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration 1s 
sclectcd Lhe advisability of re uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much tiscussed 
in ccit un Indiin politic ul circles and as 2 result 
of the vicws expressed upon the matter m the 
Tez lative Asscunbly the Government of India 


; 19 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 


unofficiils to investigate it Lhe Committee, 
preadcd over by Mr D deS Bray MLA 
Joint Loreign Secretary toured the 1] rontier 
Province and the Punjab and hcard numerous 
witnesses Its members were Messra Raze 
Ah MOS ‘1 Rangachan Chaudhri Shaha 
buddin N M Samarthand K B Abdur Rahic 
hhan members of the Legisiitive Assembly, H 
N Bolton 10S (Toreign Dept) and A. H 
Parker 10S (Punjib) (members) ‘The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal} lines 
The Hindus alhed in sympathy with their 
co religionists in the P:aajab demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 


the tw) reat waves of Muhammadas invasion { Provine= witn the Punjab or, if that were not 
Last craic the Sikhs invaion beginning in | attainable then the placing of the judicial 
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administration of the Province underthe Punjab 
H gh Court at Lahore. Tho Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the nght of their Province 
to a status corresponding with that enjoved by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
formsinitiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued chat a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from tre rest of 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elemants outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling acrossthe Border. ‘lhe Committee's Je- 
hberations ended in disagreement,the two Hindu 
members wnting each a separate report favour: 
able ta the Hindu viewpoint alreadv explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of allits other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. ‘Lheir principal recom- 
mendations were for— 


Retention of the Settled Districts and Iribal 
Tracts ag a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India , 


Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled Districts and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Ministcr, 


Appointment of a second Judicial Commus- 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the jJuaicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience 1n the 
larger one. 


“lf (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality 1s allowed self determination and 
given scope for that self-devclopment within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
after which it is now strving we aro assured 
that with a  cyntented [rontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the frontier hus in store for her.” 


The People. 


The total population of the N -W. F. P (1921 
1s 5,076,476, made up as follows — 


Hazara eo ea ee 622,349 
Trans Indus Districts » 1,628,991 
Trans-Border Area .. 2,825,136 


This lJast figure is estimated There are 
only 561 3 females per 1,000 malcs in the towns, 
and 872 2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas, 


This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N-W.F P any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
18 no ground for belicving that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect 1n causing the 
Phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
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Both the birth and death-ratecs of the Province 
are abnormally lows The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
oe official reports, ia 30°8 and the death- 
ra e 


The dominant language of the Province Is 
Pashtu and the population oontaims severa. 
“Nngual strata. The most important scctions 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, arc the Pithans [hey own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministred districts and are the ruling raco 
of the tribilarea to the west here is a long 
list of Puthin, Biluch, Rajput and ot! er tribal 
divisions Gurkhas have rcecutly settled in the 
Province. The Mahomcdan tribes constitute 
almost the wholc popwation, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent. of the total and Sikhs to 
afew thousands The occupational cleavage of 
the population 2onfuscs ethnicaldivisions. 


Under the North-West lrontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all qucstions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorcc, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family rclations such as adoption and 
guardiansiup, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Manonigian or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 


Climate, Flora and Fauna. 


The climatic conditions of the N-WF P. 
which 1s mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Pcshawar Vallcy and the rivcrine 
tracts of the Indus in Dira Ismail] Khan Dis 
trict, are extiemely divcisificd The lattcr 
district 18 one of the hottcst arcas of the Indian ‘ 
contincnt, while on the mountain rangcs the 
weather 18 tempcratce 1n summer and ink nsely 
cold in winter. ‘he alr 18 hapten dry and 
hence tho annual ranges of tempcraturc are 
frequently very large. Lhe Province. has 
two wet seasons, onc the S -W. Monsoon scason, 
when mosture is brought up from. the 
Aiabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal the 
other 10 wintcr, when storms from Mcsopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summcr rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs 1n an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crosth- 
waite ‘‘ Men drink once a day and tho cattle 
every second day. Washing 18 gn impossible 
luxury. . . . It 18 possibk in tho hot 
weather to ride tlurty muilea and neither hear 
a dog bark nor &e the smoko of a single firo.” 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus ‘The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-castcrn plasms to barren 
hills, pine forests aud fertile mountain valleys, 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
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now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. 5, 
deer and monkeys are found; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 


The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal: — 


Takht-i-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,202 feet. 


Pre Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
tirlstan, 11,583 feet. 


Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 fect. 


Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 


Istragh Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency. 


Trade and Occupations. 


The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province 
practically without manufactures. There Is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for cxport. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lics across the great trade routes 
Which connect the trans-border trbal terri- 
torics and tho martes of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
Hnking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N.- 
W. F.P., wa Nushki with south-east Persia. 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
ett of India and extends 343 miles to Duz- 

ap, within the Pcrsian border. Two weekly 
trains run cach way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
bia and of tea, sugar and picce-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
offects will be considcrable. The travelling traders 
(or Powin dahs) from the trans-frontier arca have 
always pursucd their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
lirge cities in Inala. The Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
opon to public trafic now will similarly 
In course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new in Waziristan 
ore already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tante for motor traffic, P of agricultural 
produce havein reccnt years been high, but the 
agriculturiets, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 

revailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 

ariship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effocts of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 


as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the Judicial Commr,’s 


land amounta to 25 


per cont. and uncultivated | 
to 75 per oont. } 
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The work of civilisation is sow making stead 
ress, both by the improvement of comment. 

cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, ce admi- 
aeons fat afta any jai 

people for education D 
and sympathetically fostered, th in this 
respect there le com t against thefimttations 
im by embarrassments. Inthe Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. females of the total ion 
ate returned as literates. The for 
males denote a Vv narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 

om 13°3 per cont. are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also b 
that means strengthen the of the admi- 
nistration over m. The great engin 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, whi 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Poggesl Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 


Administration. 


The administration of the Nurth-West 
Frontier Province isconducted by the Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General in Council. s staff consists of— 


(1) Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India. 


(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 
(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 


(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police. 


(5) sre recruited for ao gies - de- 

‘etry requiring spec owledge— 

ilitia, Engineering, Kducation, Medicine 
and Forestry. 


The cadre posts resorved for officers coming 
under the first head above are:— 


Chief Commissioner & — 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 


Secretary 
Under-Secretary 
Personal Assistant 
Revenue Com mis- 
sioner and Revenue 
Administration. d Secretary 
Resident in Waziristan . 
Deputy Commis- | 
sioners ‘aco 
Political Agents 
ee 2 
mis- % 


District Judges 

Assistant Com 
sioners and Asaist- 
ant Political Agents Jj 18 

Two Judicial Commis: 
sioners. 

Two Divisional and 

One Addi ditto. J 


12 


Court & Divi- 
sional Judges. 
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The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
colléctorates, in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tabsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some 8 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesses 
one forest division, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Roadsand Buildings 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigation Department of the P. W D is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irrigation, 
who is also er-officro Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner The administration of the 
olvil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspeetor-General There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration,and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunalsin this 
Province. ‘he improvements needed to brin 
the judicia] administration up-to-date, in acco 
with the growth of the business of adminuistra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee s 
report to which reference was made above 
oo priscipal officers in the present Administra- 
n are .— 


Agent to the Gorernor General and Chief Com 
missoner The Hon ble Sir Stenart Edmund 
Pears,CSI CIB,1CS (Assumed charge 1Uth 
May 1930) 


Personal Aseistant, Captain W C_ Jeeper 
Resident Warristan, Lieut Col ,R i H Griffith, 
E 


OI 

Judicral Commissioner, J H BR Fraser cre, 
OBgR,ICS9 

Addttvonal J udvcral Commusmoner, Khan Bahadur 
Saaduddin Khan, BA, LLB, 
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ers Commissioner Lieut Col J A Brett 
IE 


cere to Chief Commissioner, C H Gidnev 
8 


Under Secretary to Chief Commissioner, LG 
Wallis, 1¢ 8, 


Assistant Financial Secretary to Chief Commis 
stoner, Rai Sahib Lala Chuni Lal 
Indian Personal Assistant to Chief Commu 
aaal Khan Sahib Haji Gulam Naqshband 
an 


Secretary, Public Works Department Buildings 
and Roads Branch, Colonel C H Haswell, 
CIE,RE 

Secretary, Publie Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch, F H Burkitt, OBE 


Chief Medscal Offwer Tleut Col C I Briurley 
CIzR IMS 

Inspector General of Police J H Adam OBE 

Commandant, Frontier ( onstabulary V A Short 

Director of Public Instruction, J H Towle rns, 
MA 


Superintendent Archeological Suriey Frontier 
Circle J I Blakiston 

Dursional and Sessions Judges J 
Bar at Law ICs (P¢shawar) 

hk B Arbab Wali Muhammad Ahan (Dt rajat) 


Almond 


Polatecal Agents 


B J Gould, cMG@ CIF I1¢8 Dir Swat and 
Chitral 
Lieut Col W A Garstin, CBr Khyber 


A D F Dundas 1¢Ss North Waziristan 
Capt B P Ross Hurt WC hurram 
Brevet Major H HAH Johnson “uM South 
Wazitistan 


Deputy Commissioners 


A J Hopkinson, IcS Hazara 

O Caroe, ICS Peshawar 

L W Jardme ICS Dera Ismail Khan 
L W HD Best oB&,MC ICS Kohat 
Captain W F Camphill, Bannu 


Former Chief Commissioners 


Lieutenant Colonel Sir Harold Deane KcSs! 
from 9th November 1901 to 3rd Juns 1908 
Died 7th July 1908 

Lieutenant Colonel Sir George Roos heppel, 
QCIF KCS] from 4th June 1908 to 9th 
September 1919 

The Hon ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant KCS1 
KCIF from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

Ihe Hon ble Sir John Loader Maffey K( Vo, 
CS8I,1Cs, from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 
1923, 

The Honble Sir Horatio Norman [olton, 
KCIF CSI ICS from 7th July 1923 to 
d0th April 1930 
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The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadministered tracts on its 
northern and eastern bordere, comprises an area 
of some 63,510 square miles, It includes the 
Assam Valley Division the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur It 
owes its Importance to its stuation on the 
north east fronticr of India It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 


the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal: 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 


valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam These two 
valleys are separated from each te by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the castern border 


Population 


The total population of the Province in 1921 
was 7,900,246, 
Maniyur Of the population jn 1921 23 millions 
were Mahomedans 44 millions Hindus and 1} 
millions Animists 44 per cent of the population 
spcak Icngali, 22 per cent speak Assamese 
other languagcs spoken jin the province are 
Hind! Uriva and a great varicty of languages 
classified undcr the gencral heading of the 
libeto Chinese languagcs Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers th density of the 
province is only 130 which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low, but is 
more than doubk that of Burma 


Agricultural Products 


It has agricultural advantages for which it 
#vould be difficult to find a parallcl in any part 
of India climate soil rainfall and river s)s 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation 
Rice js the staple food crop, nearly 5 million 
acres bcing devoted on this crop Lxcept in the 
Himalayan Icraiirrigationis unnecessary Ica 
and jute are the most 1mportant crops grown for 
export Tie areca under tea consists of 429, 605 
acres Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 46 square miles are devoted to sugarcane 


Meteorological Conditions 


Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 67 to 220inches Ihe maximum 1s reach d 
at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills) which 18 
one of the wettest placcs in the world, having 
a rainfall of 408 inches ‘The temperaturc 
1anges8 from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84 8 
in July Jarthquakes of considerable severitv 
have taken plac. by far the worst Lcing that 
Which occurmd in 1897 


Mines and Minerals. 


The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil The most ecatensive coal mea 
sures are inthe Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 300,000 tons are raised 
annually Limestone ia quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Garo hills 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
Cachar 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the me 


of whom 384016 were in: 
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moirs of the Geological Survey of India It 
States that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma This belt is traceable over a distante 
of some 800 miles from N E Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong te the Arakan coast, 
where 1t has a SSE trend. 


Manufactures and Trade, 


Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving belng done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost avery house 
contains a loom, the cloth is being pe 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture 1s the 
most important industry of the province Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
A from agriculture, which Iteelf employs 
about 80 per cent. of the population Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad 
joining foreign tribes and countrics 


Communications. 


Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river The excellence of its water communica 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than over ee of India A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys An alternate day eeryice of passenger 
boatsruns between Goalundo and Dibrugarh 
In reccnt years the road systerr has developed 
[here 15 an unmetalled trunk oad through the 
length of the Assam Valley and excellent metalled 
roads from Shillong to Gauhati and to Cherrapun 
jee and also between Dimapur on the Assam 
Lengal Railway and Iniphal the Capital of 
the Manipur State A motor road connecting 
Shillong with the Surma Valley 1s under 
construction The Government ot Assam have 
recently launched into a large programme of 
1)ad Improvements About 73. mules are fo 
be buidged throughout and the surface improved 
by metalling and giavelling where possible 
Aw ha roids will bc maintained by means of 
mu hanial Rant which has proved successful 
m maintuning throughout the ycar a surface 
fit for motor voIndes = Motor traffic hasintreased 
on il sides and the demands for better 10ad9 
has beenimeistent ‘The open mileage of railway 
has also shown a steady improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system hive becn added im recent years The 
Mam Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port in Bengal through the North 
Cachar Hulls to Jinsukia astation on the Dibru 
Sadiva Ruilway and connects thc Surma ahd 
Brahm iputia Vallcys A branch of the hneruns 
trom Badarpur to Silchar at the Lastern end 
of the Suima Vallev and another runs through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati wheie it effecte a junction with the 
astern Bengal Railway The astern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system 22a the Valley of the Brahmaputra 
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THE FINANCES OF ASS4M. 


In common with the other Previnces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 


anise the Reform Act of 1919. The present financial position 18 set out in the following 
tablei— 


Estimated Provincial Revenue for 1930-31. (In Thousands of Rupees.) 


TaxesonIncome,. « «2 «© ce 08 08 8 +8 5,00 
Land Revenue .. ss ae és oe Se ae de ae 1,30,31 
Excise ee oe ne ee os ss ‘a ee Pe 68,80 
Stamps ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee 21,55 
Torest es ee es as oe nr ae mr ie 88,29 
Regiatraticn és we oe a : ae ee i se 2,85 
State Railwiys(net) .. o. 0 a ee ‘ez 

Interest ‘ va es en i ee as ee oe 2,36 
Administration of Justice és — os ee - os ‘a 210 
Jails and Convict Settlements .. ae <s de #3 ae 0 95 
Police i a es as ee ar 5 a ss 2,10 
Education es a we ae es ae oe as es 3,07 
Medical ee a ae ee bie os a oe ae 2,07 
Public Health .. 5% es ue és aa a oe ar 838 
Agriculture a es ‘“ an ae a as se ae 1,35 
Industries ae os ie ae “s aie ee i os 6 
Miscellaneous Departments .. oe ie ae sw ee ee 14 
Civil Works ee oe és és oe oe ‘ee ee 4,06 
Ta ald of Superannuation oe a <% ce ss ° oe 21 
Stationery and Printing we es ws ia oe ae se 56 
Miscellaneous F oe ae oe =r aia 3% oe ee 1,09 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial GovernMents 





Provincial loan account as eis 


ee 4 e¢ se s 8 g 28 

Famine Insurance Fund me oe aa ee ae oe oe 
Government Press--Depreciation 1 und ae oe as ace <a —) 
Loan from the Central Govt. .. ie a a . oh 27,50 
Total Receipts ee ee se ee ee ee eo ee 3,27,52 
Opening Balance ‘a a se oA | ee es 22,38 


Grand Total ee ee ee ee os es ee ee 3,49,90 





(Reserved) — 

Land Revenue .. ee ee ee oe ae ee ee ee 21,52 
Stamps .. oe oe ee oe ee oe ee oe oe 82 
Forest .. oe ais ce ee es oe os oe es 25,04 
State Rallways 2 48 
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Raimated Provincial Expenditure for 1980-381—(contd. ) 
(In Thousands of Ruy ee.) 





Subsidised Companies .. ee ee oe oe ee oe ee 9 
MisceJaneous Railway expenditure .. “s ee ee oe se 3 
Construction of Railways oe ee e. oe oe ; ee am 
Vavigation, Embankments and Drainage Works .. ee oe ee 1,11 
Laterest om ordinary dept ee ee eo ee oe oe ee —77 
Neduction or avoidance of debt vs ais ae ae Ss ai 3 
General Administration ee oe oe ee oe oe ee 26,48 
Administration of Justice oe oe ee ee oe os ee 11,58 
Sails and Convict Settlements .. os oe ee oe on oe 5,44 
Police es es Ss a ee es oe oe aa 26 91 
Police (Assam Rifles) oe oe ee ° oe oe ee 4,22 
Porte and Pilotage .. es ‘“ oe oe es oe <e 47 
Scientific Departments as ve ae oe es i ee 11 
Education (European) a8 os va a és a oe 81 
Miscellaneous Departments _.. ve ee oe oe me a 48 
Civil Works oo oe “6 és ae oe os ee os 56,46 
Famine Relief and Insurance oe os oe es es ee 2 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions .,. ee ° ee oe 7,68 
Stationery and Printing oe oe ee ve ° os os 3,64 
Miscellaneous oe ve ee ee ee oe se 1 34 
Contributions and assignmentsto the Central Government by the Pro. 
vincial Governzent .. es oe oe ee oe os es er 
Outlay on Forests (Goalpara tramway side) .. oe ee oe ee 81 
(Transferred) — acs 
Land Revenue... ee ee ae oe ae oe es ee 1 
Excise oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee 8,87 
Registration ee ce ee ee ee ee ee is ee 1,72 
General Administration ee os oe ve ee es on 1,17 
Scientific Depts. a oe oe ee ee oe os oe 1 
Education (other than European) os ee ee es se es 34,20 
Medical .. ae os ee ee ee ee oe os oe 13,82 
Public Health oe ie < oe ee ee es oe »763 
Agriculture we ee oe ee ee ee oe oe os 8,92 
Industrics ee ee pe ee ee ee ee se ee 221 
Miscellansous Departments... id, 40 4 sy > ee 2 
Civil Works _ ee os oe Pr ee oe os rs as 6,2 
Stationery and Printing ee os ae oe oe os Pr ee 77 
Miscellancous .. ae ws ee os ve ie <i 7 a 3,12 
Payment of commuted value of pensions .. = ww wee leew ti(iéi 
Loans and Government Advances by Assam Ja as es oe ae 8,95 





Civil works not charged to revenue ., “e ue - ex Ns ee 27,50 





Total Disbursements ..  3,31,19 
Olosing balance .. oe es és es as as és és ae 18,74 
Grand Total ee ee ee es ae ae ee 6 ee ov 3,40, 90 





Assam. 


Administration. 


The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
tations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the castern portion of its 
anwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Benga) Districts 
were united with theBengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate provincoc, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 


Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in etatus to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 


The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the re ii of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 fcet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
Withstand the shocks of earthquake. 


GOVERNOR, 
H k. Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, 
C&I, CBE ,IO.8. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
The Hon'ble 
Saadulla, Kt, MA., B.L. 
The Hon'ble Mr. A J Laine, C.1E, 108 
MINISTERS, 


The Hon'ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, BL. 
The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lal Barua, B.. 


PERSONAL STAFF OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR, 


Private Secretary, Major D.C, Manse! Shewen, 
15/3 Punjab Regiment. 

Avde-de-Camp, Lieut N.G Thompson, B.A., 
3rd Field Battery, Meerut. 

Honorary Arde de-Camp, Sardar Bahadur Suba- 
dar Pokul Thapa. 

Honorary Arde-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Nain- 
sing Mall. 

Honorary Avrde-de-Camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
4 B. Beddow, V.D,8V, Light Horse, Auxi- 
Mary Force. 

SECRETARIES, ETC , TO GOVERNMENT, 

Chef Secretary, W. A. Cosgrave, I1.C 8. 

Secretary to Government (Fenance and Revenue), 
C. K. Rhod 3,1 C8. (offg ) 

Secretary to Government (Transferred Depart- 
ments), H.G. Dennehy, I.€.8. (offg ) 


Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad — 
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Under to Government, 8. Gohain, M.A., 
BL, (offg ) 
Under Secretary (Transferred Departments), 


Abdul Hye Chaudhuri, B.L., (offg ). 


Secretary to Government (Legulatwe Department) 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Councu, 
B. N. Rau, 1.0.8, 


Secretary to Government tn the P.W.D., B. A. 
Blenkinsop, 18 E 

Offg Secretary to Government inthe P WD, 
M Little, 1s 4k, 

Under Secretary, P.W.D, H B Burua,1S&. 


Assstant Secretary, Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments, A V Jones Rai Bahadur M. kh, 
Gupta (offg ) 


Regutrar, Assam Secretarvat (Civ), Ral Bahadur 
Mahendra Kumar Gupta Srijyut Sonadhar 
Das (Offg ). 


Registrar, Assam Secretareat (Pr. W. D.), Mr. 
C A. S Perry, \ D. 
HEADS OF DEPARTMINTS, 


Director of Land Records, I. G. Regustrat 
etc, W L Scott, CIE,ICS aaa 


Durector of Industrees and Registrar of Co ope- 
sag Society d Village Authorumes, 1 Majid, 
Ics 


Director of Agriculture, J N Chakrabatti (offg ) 
Superintendent, Ci Veterna 
Wy. Harris, a ees 


Conservator of Forests, hastern Circle, J. 8. 
Owien, (offg ) 


Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, A. J. W. 
Mlrov 


Commussroner of Excise, Registrar of Jowt S 
Companves, Assam, F. A. 8S. Those, Ics ee 


Director of Surveys, Lieut.-Co'. LC rhuilher, 
DSO,RE 


Superintendent and’ Remembrancer o 
Affairs and Admunwstrator General, BN, Tau, 


Ics 


Inspector General of 
O’Calleghan. 


Director of Publwe Instructvn, 
ham, CIE 


I General of Cul Hospuals 
"El a. Hutcheon, oe tee renee 


Director of Publu Health, Lt -Col T. D. Murison. 
Chef Engineer, B, A. Blenkinsop, 
Offy 4 M. Little. 
GOVERNORS, 
se aoe Dodd Beatson Bell, K.c 8.1., K.C.LE , 


Polwe, T. P. M. 


J BR Cunning- 


Sir Willlam Sinclair Marris, K C.5 1., K.0.1 E , 1922, 
Sir Jobn Henry Kerr, KCS1, K.C.L.E., 1925, 
Sir Wiltam James Reid, K.C LE., 0.8 1., 1025. 


Sir Cgbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, £.0.°,1, 
C.B.E., 1927. 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Miulavi Faiznur Ali 


fhe Hon bic Maulvi Salyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla Kt 


The Hon ble Mr 4 J Latin CIL ICS5 - 


Names 


(President) 
- (Ex officto) 


Constituency by which elected 


CLLCLED MEMBERS. 


Th Rev JT JM Nichols Roy 

Babu Sinat kumar Das 

Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti 

Babu Bir ndra Jal Das 

Babu Kah barin Mu hi 

Rai Rahidur Nagendia Nath Chaudhui 

Ru Biheulut bram dt Chindri Datti CIF 

Banu ( hiratin Mochi 

Babu Sasat hans Mohias Da 3 

Kuma Liamathesh Chiahdri: Foitua 

Srijut Rohini Kumai Chaudhuri 

Sryut Bepin Chandra (chose 

Ra babatu Rayuw Kanta Datta Chau thu 

Ru Sith Dalim Chandra Bars 

humor Bhupcndty Narain Del 

Sryut Brindabin Chindra Goswami 

Sriyut Jog ndpa Nath Goh vn 

Styut Kast Nath S ukir 

Srijyut Mohcudrs Nath Gol un 

Rai Bvhadur Nilambir Datta 

Sriyut Sirveswar Barua 

The Hon ble Maulav! Abdul Homi t 

Hajt Idris Ali} alishat 

khan [ ahadur (Maulay) Dewan Abdur Rum 
Chaudhuri 

Maulasi Munawart Ali 

Mau Wi Abdur dJvahim (hiudhury 

Mau avi Salyil Ab iul Mannan 

Mau. wi Abdul Khelique Chaudhury 

Miu avi Malimul Ali 

Miu wi Abual Maaid /1aoshshams 

Maulasi Mizanar Rahman 


Khan Sahib Maulayi Nuruddin Ahmed 


Ihe Hon ble Maujavi baiznur Ali 
Jieutonant Colonc] H € Garbett VD 
Chirk Ho Vithcrn.ton 

L$ Roftfcy 

WE D Ccoper 

1] J He rtheot 

Lhe Hon blc Rui} chilut Kiunil Tal Barua 


Shillong (Gencral Urban) 
Silchar (Non Muhammadan Bural). 
Hailakandi ditto 


Svihet Sadar ditto 
Sunamgan) ditto 
Habuigan) (N orth) ditto 
nabiigan) (south) ditto. 
south Sylhet ditto 
hLarimgan} ditto 
Dhubr1 ditto 
G what. ditto 
Goalpara ditto 
Larpata ditto 
lezpur ditto 
Mar Zalda1 ditto 
Nowgou, ditto 
Sibsazar ditto 
Jorhat ditto 
Golughat ditto 
Dibrugarh ditto 
North Lakhhimpur ditto 
sylhet pede (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Cacha ditto 
svih t ee (South) ditto 
Sunamzinj ditto 
Habizany ( North) ditto 
Habican) (South) ditto 
South Sylhet ditto 
I wrimgan} ditto 
Dhubri ditto 


Goalpira cum South Sal- ditto. 
mara Lhana 
Kimup and MDarrang ditto 
cum Now gong 
bibsazal cum Tahhimpur ditto 
Assim Valley Planting 
Ditto. 


Ditto 
Surma Valley Plant ng. 
Ditto 
Commerce end [ndustry. 


NOMINATED MEMBLIRS 
Officrs!s 


WA € Srave 
( WKOOhh des 
Ho ¢ Dennehy 


None 


Babu Irishua Atal bhitt wharya. 
sryut Mahcndrs Lal Das 

Jihan Sahib Muhammid “Mishraf 
Rai Sahib Pyart Mohin Dw 
AKhin Bahidur keramat All. 


YE litte 
J oh Cunnia,hin, 


hey IL .nutiam baikla, repre enting the I abouring 


ss 


Subad1r Major surdar Bahadur Jangbir Lama, 0 B 


IDSM_ representing the inhabitants of 


backward tracts, 


18t 


Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan 1s an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Linmpire It1s divided into thre. main 
divisions 
of 9,176 square mils consisting of tracts 18 


signed to the Buitish Government by treaty 





British life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reapcd his 
harvest the establishment of peace and 


(L) British Baluchistan with an area: secutity has been accompanied by a marked 


‘extension of a.riculture which accounts for 


in 1879, (2) Agency TLerritomes with an area’ 


of 44 349 squarc miles composed of tratts which 
have from time totime been acquired by lease 
or othcrwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers , 
Native States of halat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78434 square miles The Province 
embraces an area of 134 638 square miles and 
according to the census ot 1921 it contains 
799,625 inhabitants 


The countiy, which 1s almost wholly mouun- 
tulmous, lies on a great belt ot ranzes connecting 
the Sated hoh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia It thus forms a watershed the drain 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west 1t makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so larze a fcature of Ccntral 
Asia Rugzcd, barren, sun burnt mountains 
root by high chasms and gorges alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains the pre- 
vuling colour of which 1s a monotonous sight 
But this 1s redccmed in places by level valleys 
of consid rible size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised 


The political connection of the British Gov 
Prument with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreth of the List Af han War in 1839, 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwirds occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lincs of communication 
ihe distiicts of Aichi Quetta and Mastun. 
were handed over to the Aiur of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appoited to adm 
nister the country At the close of the First 
Afghan Wir the RBuiitish withdrew and these 
li tricts were assignud to th. Ahan of halat 
The tounder of the Baluchistan Province 48 
if now cxistSs was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close borides system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con 
federicy In the Atzhain War of 1873 Pishin 
Shorarud, Sibi /awara Vallcy and Lhal Chotiali 
were hanicd ovcr by Yahub Khan to the 
Rritish Government ind retaincd at Sir Robert 
Sandeman 8 strenuous insistence 


Industries 


Baluchistan hes outside the monsoon arta 
and its 1aintall 18 exceedinglv irregular and 
scanty Shahng which his the heaviest 
lainfall records no more than 11} inches in a 
year In the highlands few placcs reccive more 
than 10 inches and 1n the plains the average 
tainfall ig about o inchcs, decreasing 1n some 
cases to 3 The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for thuir livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
end transport The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch as arule, cultivate their own lands. 
dhe Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life Previous to the advent of the 


and (3) the’ 


the increase in the numbers ofthe furely 
cultivating classes The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantit} and quaijdty of its fish and 
the industry 18 constantly developing Truit 18 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export 13 increasing 


Education 18 imparted in 100 public sshools of 
all hinds with 6391 scholars IJhere 18a dis 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightencd headmen round about Quetta Pishin 
and other centres where the Local Government 
with its ofhcers stays at certain scasons such as 
Siblund Zisrat but on the whole education or 
the desire of 1t has made little or no advance m 
the outlying districts ‘The mineral wealth of 
the Piovincc 18 believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped Co.lis mined at Shirigh ind Harnai on 
the Sind Pishin Rulway and in the Bolan Pass 
Lhe output of coal in 1929 30 was 16 909 tons 
Chromite 1s extracted in the Zhob Dzustrict 
near Hindubagh The chrome output fell off 
owing to poorer demand Lime stone is 
quarried 1n small quantities The output of 
one during 192) 30 amounted to 17,906 

ons 
Administration. 


The head ofthe local administration is the 
officcr styled Agent to the Governor Genera] and 
(Chief Commissioner Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioncr who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a Hizh Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Erovince ‘The kcynote of admin stra- 
tion in Baluchistan 18 sclf governnent by the 
tuibesmen as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Liders along the ancient 
customary lincs of tribal law, the essence of 
which 18 the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the sctth ment of the feud, not retaliation on 
the ag,ressor or the vindictive punishment 
cfa crime The district levies play an unob 
tiusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the invustigation of crime, but also in the 
curying of the mails, the serving of processes 
ind other misccllaneous worh In addition to 
these district levics there are ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province, the Zhob 
Militia the Mckran Ievy Corps and the Chagui 
Juvy Cory» ‘The Province does not pay for 
itself and receives large subsidies from the 
Imperial Goveroment. 

Agent to the Governor General and Chief Com- 
missioner vn Baluchistan Lhe Honu’ve Lt,- 

Col GC L Lruce, C51 ,01F 


Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, A N L 
Cirter CIkL ICS 

Secretary Fublic Worls Department, 
W H Ivans CIL, D8O, RI 

secretary io the Agen to the Governor General 
and Chref Commissioner Cajytiun R R 
Burnett 1A 


Brigadier 
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Polduwal Agent, Zhob, Major 
M OC, 

Poluwal Agent, Kalatand Boan Pass, Lt Col 
C 1 C Plowden, IA 


Polival Agent and Depity Commissioner, 
Quetia, Major EF T R Wickham, MVD 


Pcluwal Agent Sim, C P Sknne ICs 


Political Agent, Loralai, khan Bahadur Sharbat 
Khan, CIF, 


Assistant Poltical Agent and Aégsistant C m 
messtoner, Quetta-Pashin, Capt L. A G Pinhev 


Poluiwal Agent, Chagai, Lt Col % Wuliams 


Asswtant Poldical Agent, Sim, Major H M 
Poulton 


Resedency Surgeon and Chef Medual Officer, 
Lt.-Col R } D Macgregor, IMS 


Civil Surgeon, Sibi, Major J Williamson, I M,$ 
Cwnil Surgeon, Quetta, Major R L Vance, 1M 5% 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


This is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which thc headquarters are at Port Blair 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from Rangoon, with 
bag ports there is regular communica 

on. 


The land area of the Islands under the ad 
ministration is 3,143 square miles, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 636 
square miles in the Nicobars The total popu 
lation Is 26,459 The Islands are adminis 
tered by the Cluef Commissioner of the Anda 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Scttlement The penal 
settlement, which was established in 1858, 15 
the most important in India. 


Chief Commtussioner of Port Blaw, Lieut.-Col 
M. L Ferrar, 0.81, 0.1.E , 0.B.E., I.Ae 


Wheeler, YO, 14 


Sentor Medical Oficer and Cevti Surgeon, Major 
A J. D'Souza, 1 MB, | 


G L Bathem, 


Aden. 


COORG. 


Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west ofthe State of Mysore. Its area 
18 1,582 square miles and its population 174,076. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government dunng the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who 1s the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
18 styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief author ty is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
Cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legisiative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected membersand five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1923 The chief 
wealth ofthe country 1s agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits 1t once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds ita own against the severe 
competition of Brazil The bulk of the out- 
put 18 exported to France. 


Chief Commissioner, Coorg, The Hon. Lt. Cols 
R JC Buke 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General in Rajputana admuinisters it as 
Chief Commussioner The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
ard a population of 501,395 At the close of 
the Pindar war Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty five per cent. of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, o1)- 


, seeds and wheat. 


Chef Commissioner, The Hon Mr, L. W. 
Riynolds, 081,012. 


Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria 
Its acquisition in 1829 was the outcome of an 
outrage committ.d by the local Abdal: chicf 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bug 
galow wrocked in the neighbourhood Various 
acts of treachery supcervened during the negoti- , 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden | 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Govcroment under Major Baillie The act has 
cen described as ouc of those opportnve poll- 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five mileslong and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 mules 
and connected with the mainland by a nariow 


isthmus of flat ground. [his is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
add aquiduct are always above, though some 
times only just above water The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden 1s 
1,775 feet above sca level. Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater A great gap har 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, aajacent to Aden proper, Was 
obtained 4 urchase 1n 1868 and the adjoimung 
tract of Sha Othman, 39 square m in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an overflowing population. 


Aden, 


Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
Islands of Perim, an island of 6 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, 1n the Ara- 
bian Sea, came under the British sphere of in- 
fluence by a Protectorate treaty in 1886 and 1,382 
miles in extent ; and the five small Kunia Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in 1854 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the no deposits 
found upon them. They are off the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Perim 18 approximately 80 mules 
The 1921 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 56,571. The population of Perim is 2,075 
largely dependent on the Coal Depot maintained 
there by 2 commercial firm. ‘That of Sokotra 
is 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratory inland, 
fishing on the coast. 


Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first importance 18 as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murrav. in his “Imperial Outposts.” He 
poimts out that Aden 1s not a naval base in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong-Kong 
were made, but a pont d'apput, a rendezvous 
and striking point for the fleet. It was seized 
in 1839 because of 1ts usefulaess as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist’s 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
rawon detre of its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners a8 a Commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The harbour is dredged to 30 below IS. 
LW. and is approached by a dredged eut of 
the same depth. This cut extends seaward to 
join the 6 fathom contour and tlus gives a 
depth at low water spring tides of 5 fathoms for 
vessels entering the Port. ‘he junction of this 
cut with the 5 fathom contour is marked by the 
fairway buoy which carries a flashing red light, 
The bottom 1s sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complcte by the 
annexation of Perm and by a Protectorate 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident. 


The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the Bntish Govern- 
ment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
were appointed, in 1902, as Commussioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point of the Red Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
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great desert. The area left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles. The ar- 
rangement gave to Turkey Cape Bab-el-Mandeb, 
which forms the Arabian bank of the eastern 
channel past Perim into the Red Sea. A sani- 
tor1um and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being 1n accord. 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords 1n 1903,—that His Majesty's Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have been dis- 
alranged considerably by the war. 


British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a_polic 
under which Aden has failed to advance wi 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 
It 18 said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect thcir coal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a natura! 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago, 
said: ‘‘It is not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt- 
ng to extendthe benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbourmg native tribes, espe- 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 
years’ occupation........Aden has always 
suffered under the disadvantage of being an 
appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical, racial] nor 
political affinity. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
as an incubus”? This question has now been 
finally decided Asexplained below, His Mayjesty’s 
Government are now responsible for the mill- 
tary and political administration of Aden, the Go- 
vernment of India remaining responsible for the 
internal administration of the settlement manage- 
ment has no doubt resulted in a dual control. But 
the change has been found necessary because 
Aden has assumed a far wider importance in 
Imperial Communications from that of a a 
of call in the voyage to India and because it is 
hoped that the cost of its defence might be reduc- 
ed if it was treated as a part of the Middle East. 


Language. 


The language of the settlement Is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population is chiefly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs, The Somalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
far as the settlement is eoncerned the chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture. 
The crops of the triballow country adjoining 
are jowar, se‘amam, a little cotton, tiadder 
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a bastard saffron and a little indigo. In the 
hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. The watcr supply forms the most 
importart problem This appears to have been 
now nearly solved An artesian supply of 
fresh water has been obtained at Sheikh 
Othman larly in 1924 41 start was tmade 
with a deep bore and swect waiter was tound 
at a depth 0f 1,545 ft. Ihe artesian flow of 


water now mses from this hor at 7.0 ,allons | 


per hour A second bore was started in 19.8 29 
and proved more productive than thi 
sinking of more bores 15 | rocecding 


Ihe discovery of irtestan supplies of fresh water 
at Adin by the Bombay Government his remov 
ed onc of the greatest hirdships to the growth 
of that very mmycrtant sea port = frequently 
reforrcd to asthe Gibralter of the } ast ind should 
cause much satisfaction to the residents sinc 
the cost of sweet water hitherto only obtam abl 
In normal ycars by distillation his been wbout 
fifty times higher than the water rites ustally 
payibh to Munfaipalities In India | dhe ursent 
med of 4 teh witer supply af Ad n cin be 
realised the better when it ts stated that at haya 
population of some 40 000 souls ant thit over 
1500 vesacls cnter the porto anmiallys, Carvin. 
on trade vnounting to from to to 20 millions 
aterling pir your = It as the only port at which 
ahips call for water between the Suez Cand 
ind India or Ceylon und upto the present tim 
this supply has boon met by the costly process 
ot condcnsing sca water 


Administration 

The admimistration of Aden wwsin form riim 3 
directly under the Government of Bombiy = In 
1820, the political control of Alen which was 
exercised during the period of the war by the 
High Commissioner of 1 zypt was retransterrcd 
to the Political Resident, Aden who was to be 
directly responsible to the boretgn Officer Tn 
1921, this responsihitity was taken over by the 
Colonial Office tthe tuturc of the Protectorate 
has been the subject of no littl discussion and 
various proposals have becn put forwied = At 
one time the idea that it show be transferred 
to the Colonial Off was scrioushy ontertiumnadl 
[he proposa’s met with warm disapproval trom 
the rmportant Indian community mm Aden whoa 
views were supportadin India Phere haste on 
much trhtion between India ant the ¢ olonval 
Office over the status of fndiins in the Dominions 
and some of fhe Crown Colomes and the luhe 
warmness of the Colonist! Othe an protecting 
thelrrights wasmuchresented therefor trains 
fer to the Golomial Other wis oppost dois transicr 
to an unknowing and unsvinpathetic admin 
tration On the J1th July 1922 the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies stated in the 
House of Commons thit there was no prospect 
of the Colonial Offica taking ovar the contre] 
of Aden in the near future Deltberitions be 
twoen the Government of India and the Impcriil 
Government roache ! their conclusion dunn 
1927 and the decisions finally taken were 
announced by the Government of Indiv in 
the Legidlitive Asumll, asambld in) Delhi 
during the Budgct debates In March 1927 Lhe 
new atrange ments came into oparution on April 
Ist 1927) Under the new conditions, the Im 
perial Government iu msponsible for thi 
military and political situation in Aden and its 


first | 


Aan. 


Hinterland The settlement of Aden _ itself, 
which is to a large degree peopled by Indians 
remains under the Government of India The 
financial settlement required by this division of 
authonty provides for the payment by India to 
Impenal Revenues of £200 000 a year for three 
years and thenccforward of £150000 a year 
Ihe larger amount 1s considerably less than the 
annual c\penditure falling upon Indian reyenues 
under the former system of control 


The administration 1s conducted by a Resi- 
dent and ( ommander 1n Chief who ts assisted by 
four Assistants Since the introduction of the 


| dual control refirred to wbove the Resident 3 


posts to be held alternately by an Officer of the 
Indian Service and by amember of the Colonial 
Service The Court of the Resident ts the 
Colonial Court of Admiralty undcr Act XVI of 
1891 ind its procedure as suchas regulited b 

the prosastons cf the Coloniil Courts of the 
Admiriulty Act 1890 (93 and o4 Vice Chapter 
-") Jhe laws in force in the sctthoment an 
encrally speaking those im force in the Pombay 
rosidincy supplemente 1 on certain points by 
special reszudations to suit local conditions = The 
minicinent of the port sounder the control of 2 
J oard of Trustees torme Din d888 0 dh principal 
business of the Port Tru t has been the de epemmyg 
ofth hurtour 40 a3 to allow vessels of all izes 
to enter and Jeive at all states of the tide 
Ihe Aden polwe consists of land harbour 
md atm Lpehccund 1 ous iam oof © ora 

tion cooth miroiu d= thre are hospitals 
and dispengirms in both Aden and Permm, in 
aidition to tha nulitury institution of ths 
charact roo dhe garrton comprises i troop of 
nzin 7s thr Comp wes of garnson artillery 

on tattahion of Britishinftintry two compan $ 
ot sappers ind miner ind one Indian te iment 
D tachmentstrom th list named are mamftun d 
vw Penm and Shaukh Ofhrim rcospectivels 


Climate 
The avcrage teraperuure of the stifion 15 


87 degreas an tho shade = the mean range 
hing from “> in Janntary to 48 aw 
Jun with variations up to 102 [he Jull 


betwe no the monsoons in May and Sey tember 
we wry oppressive Consqu ntl, long resi 
dence impairs the facuites und undermines the 
constitution of Juropeins and even Indian 
sutfer from the effects of too long an abode ib 
th xtthm nt ind troops are not posted in the 
station for lonz periacés, Loing usally sent there 
one year and rluved the next But Aden 19 
usually tree trom infectious discases and 
pidemics and the atsence ot veg tition the 
dryness of th soil and the purity of the dmnking 
water constitute eflennt safeguards aginst 
mins malades conimon to tropics countrice 
Ihe annual riunfall varns from } inch to &4 
wches with an irregular averige of 3 
inches 


Revilent mid Corina ta nici ef Treut Col 
Sir Stewart Svmes FF CMC bso 


It-tol b Ro aly, c1r,oOBF 


Pol YF awrence Tudicnal Assistant 
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The Home Government. 


The Home 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
Last India Company. The affairs of the 
sompany were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Propnetors. In 1784 Parhament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and mulitary 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the Iweal prccursor of the Sccrctary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1808, when the Mutmy, followed 
by the assumption of the Goveromcnt of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State 1s the constitutional adviscr of the 
Crown on ali matters relating to India He 
inherited generally all the powers and dutis 
which were formerly vested cither in the Board 
of Contro!, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of thi 
government and revenues of India. 


The Secretary of State. 

COntil the Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to gi\< orders to every officer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control ajl acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council uo express statutory change was made, 
but Parhamcut ordained through the Joint 
Select Committce that in practice the con- 
wentions governing these relations should be 
modified, only in exceptional circumstances 
Bhould he be called upon to imtervene 1n matters 
of purcly Indianinterest where the Governmcnot 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 

Of the Wide powers and duties still vested in 
the sccrctary of Statc, many rest on his personal 
responsibility , others can be performed only 
In cunsultation with his Council, and for some 
of thicse the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of bis Council voting at a meevng 
is required. ‘he Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the 11¢1d1ty of the law matntained for sixty 
yealg as to the rclations of the Secretary of 
State with hie Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner 1n 
which business 1s to be transacted. Though 
in practics the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a mecting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council war 
reduced by the Act to not Jcss than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
iree to appoint within those :mits. The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be comspunicated to 
Parliament, re-appoint a member for anvthcr 
five vears. Half the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 


Government of India repre-!ten years, and who have not left India more 


than five years betore their appointment. The 
Act restored tae old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Counc}! to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has deen three. 

Associated with the Secretary uf State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to ths establ'shment are made by the 
Secretary of 3tate in Council, and are subject to 
the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex: 
cept that the Home Government made oertain 
grants and remissions in Heu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total cost now 1s about £230,000. Inconformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whercLy the salary of the Secretary 
of State1s placed on the Home estimates and 
most of thc outlay nccded for the controlling and 
pohtical functions exercised in Whitehall is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
beinz still chargeable to Indian revenues. 
Ihc contribution trom the piBSUEY to India 
Offic admunistiatiyecxpenses'18 about £115,000. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment was accom: 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
kingdom with necessary establishments. rom 
October lst, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern- 
mcot stores 109 England and the Indian Stu- 
dcnts Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
jhe further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commussioner have 
included such agency work as the pryinent of 
Civil leave allowanccs and pensions, the recruit 
ment of tcchoic a officcrs, supcrvision of I C $. 
aid lorest probitioners aftir fitet appoint- 
mint the makiny of airangemcnts for officers 
on dcputation or study leave, repatriation 
of dctitute lascars, sale of Government of 
Tiaia pubhcation?, etc. The staff of the 
Stores Department 18 located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
Ihe High Commussioner and the rest of 
the staff, uc at India Hous, Aldwych W ( 2, 
built to the designs of Sir Herbert Biker at a 
cost tor Construction and «qui att nt of £324,000 
{here could b no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly On ntal styk for the cxtenies, but there 
are cnough Indian te atures of ornamentation to 
mochim the astern assocition of the plac, 
Monover the Lxtubition Hull (typically Indian 
m) design) has five windows op two sidcs for 
disphiy sprcgin ny of the ats caft and com- 
merce of Inds 

Parliament has set up since 1920 a Joint 
Standing Committee on Indian affairs consisting 
of eleven members ot each House. The purpose 
19 to keep Parliament in closer touch with 
lnitan affairs and turefer to the Committee 
draft rules and also Parliamentary Bills after 
they have recelved agecond reading. 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
{ndia is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,537 of people—nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under Brtish Admunistration 
The area covered 1n the Indian States 18 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions The [ndian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than smal} holdings, to Stateslike Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions they include the inhospi 
table regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, mech in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ot the globe 


Relations with the Paramount Power. 


So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
ito political relation with the Government of 
India, that 1t 1s impossible even to summarise 
them But broadly 1t may be said that as 
the Bntish boundaries cxpanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their nosses- 
sions To this general policy howevr there 
was, for a brief pcriod, an important departure 
During the regime of lJIord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was calkd 
annexation through lapse That 18 to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption 
Through the application of this policy, the 
gtates of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment of itsrulers Then came the Mutiny 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the Last India Company to thc 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria 1t was set out 
that ‘‘ We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions, and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunit:, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Prmces as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government ”’ Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
tule by the Government of India On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been °o long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benures, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long munority, but 
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always with the undeviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
tor intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 


Rights of Indian States. 


The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangera from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. e Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to 1t by its authorities, they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without tne per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
13 serlously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rall- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India Except in rare cases applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to most 
of the public offices of the British Government, 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with forcign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes Buitish subjects. Where forejgr 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allice. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states Inasmuch as the Indian Statca 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, th ir equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power Althcugh 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to wham the Maha- 
rajah is abeolute, logic and public opinion have 
endorsed the principle whigh Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
ina Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporaly charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason ta do 30” Of this necessity the Govy- 
erner-General in Council 1s the sole judge 
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subject to the control of Parliament Where 
the law of British India confers jursdiction 
over British subjects or other speetfied persons 
in foreign territory, that power Is excicised 
by the British courts which possess it Ihe 
subjects of Furopean Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing Whcre cin 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic 
tion both over tue cantonment and the civil 
atution is exercised by the suzerain power 


Political Officers. 


The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule reside iu the states themscilves In the 
larger states tho Government is rcpresentcd 
by a Resident, in groaps of states by an Agent 
to the Governor General, assisted by focal 
Residents or Political Agents IJhcse Offiecrs 
form the sole channel] of communication Ic 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Joreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States Ihcy are expected to advise 
and asvst the Ruling Chicfs in any adminis 
trative or other mattcrs on which they miy 
be consnitcd Political Agcnts are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro 
vincla} Governments butin the petty «st atc 
scattercd over British India the dutics of the 
Agent aro usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commiznioner in whos district thes he 
All gucetions relating to the Indian Stites 
are under the spcial anpervision of the Su 
proinc Government and in the personal chaige 
of the Governor Genial 


Closer Partnership 

Fvents fiave tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indiin Stites into 
closer harmony Spccial care has been de 
voted to the educition of the sons ot hulng 
Chiefs first by the cmployvment of tutors and 
aftcrwards iv the establishment of speeu 
colleges forthe purpose Thes are now ¢4 
tablished at Ajymere Rajyhot Indore and La 
hore The Imperial Cadit Corps whose head 
quarters arte it Dehra Dun imperts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 
noble familics the spread) of higher cduca 
tion bas placcd it the d sposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities Tn 
these ways (here has been 9 steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
Statcs approximating more clos ly to the 
British Idcal Most of the Indian Stitcs have 
also comme torward to bew ther shan in) the 
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burden of Imperial defence Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Pcnjdeh inmdent in 1885, the 
etatcs have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard ofthe troops in the Indian 
Army Thesc were until recently termed Imperial! 
Service Troops, but are now designated 
Indian State Jorces thev belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians, but they are 
Inspected by a reguiar cadre of British officers 
under the general direction of an Inspector- 
General ‘Their numbers are approximately 
22000 men their armament 18 the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
ervice often undcr ther own Chief< on 
the Jrontier and in China, in Somatiand 
and in the Great War Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect’ their sights and privileges the Ruling 
Chifs hase Inet the suspicion which w3s com 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
fhe vi its or the Prin c of Wales in 187) of the 
Prinee ind Prine sof Waksin 190.06 and 
cf the hing and Qucen in 1911 12 have tended 
10 SCil the dcvotton of the great fendatories 
to the Crown Jhe improvement in the 
tindard of native me has also permitted the 
G verninent of Inlia Jarszly to reduce the 
! gree ot interfcrence in the internal affa'rs 
of the Indian Statcs The new policy was 
authoritatively Lud downtly Word Minto, the 
then Viceroy in a specech at Udaipur in 1909 
when he said — 


Our policy with rare exceptions, one of 
non-intertercnece in’ the internal affurs of the 
Native States Bufin guarintecing thar .n- 
ternal mlependcnce and in undcrtaking ther 
protection against cxvternil aggression at naty 
rally follows that the Tintena) Government 
has wsumed a cerbun degres of responsibility 
fer the gencrvl soundness of their admuinistia- 
tion atd could not conacnt to meur the reproach 
om bing an mdueet instrument of mugrule 
there ure also certun matters m which jt 1s 
nessairy tor the Covernment of Inla to 

ifenuarl the inten ts cf the community as 
2 wheal aow ll as thoc of the paramount 
power wieh wi orrines , tdezraphs and oth r 


services Of An Emperial character But the 
rdifionsiay of the Suyroime Govcinment to 
the Stat ws one of suzcramty foe feunda 


fion stone of the whole svotemas the recozme 
tion of ider tity of mtctests between the Imperial 
Covernment ind Duatk ars and) the mmimum of 
infericienec with the latter in their own affairs 


HYDERABAD 


The Mram excruses full sosercignty within 
his domimons ziiunts tiths an) has the pow r 
of lite and death ovor his subjects Bor re 1919 
the Governmené consisted ot % Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam with Assistant Minis 
ters, but im this vear an JD xecutine Council 
was establishcd whith now conaets of s von 
memt&irs <A legislative Council consisting 
of 20 members of whom 12> are otha 8 
non official ig responsible for makinzlaws = The 
dministration ~ carricd on Ty oa rezulir system 


of Icpartm nts on lines similar to those folow d@ 
in Bono hindi Lh etate w divad Lainto two 
ivasiens 7 lineany and Mahratwiara lo Dis 
tracts and 103 Caluhas  Tocal Boar ds arc eqns 
titutcd im cach Pastrict and dJalthki = ‘The State 
maimt3ms its own currency which conta of 
qovld and sulvcr coms wad 2 larze note sue) The 
rump. known as the Osmania Sicca exchanzes 
with the British Indiin rupee at an average 
ritw of 116 10 8to0 100) = There 1s 1 State postal 
gs ruicec ind stimys f r internal purposes The 
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Nizam maintains his own army consisting of 
18285 troops of which 5449 are classed as 
regular troops and 11 $24 as irregular In addi 
tion to these there are two battalions of Imperial 
Service Troops, I 062 strong 


FINANCE —Hyderabad State 1» far the wealth- 
jest of the Indian States, having a revenue 1n 1t8 
own currency of over 8} crores which 18 appro 
xlmately the same as that of the Central Provin 
ces and Bihar and Orissa and double that of any 
other State. After many vicissitudes its 
finances are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a large annual 
surplus of revenue from which a reserve of 8 
crores has been built up This 1s being used 
partly as a sinking fund for the redemption of 
debt and partly for the development of the 
resources of the State The budget estimates for 
the present year show a revenue of 839 laklis 
under service heads and an expenditure of 731 
lakhs inclusive of large sums sct aside for 
development famine insurance and reserve for 
re organisation and development The capital 
expenditure pee provides for an expendi 
ture of 159 lakhs which includes 60 lakhs for the 
large irrigation project hnown as Nizam 
Sagar’’ and other sanctioned projects and 92 
lakhs for the construction of feeder lincs The 
year opened with acosh balance of 219 lakhs 
which is expected to be about 149 lakhs by the 
end of the year The Government loans stand 
at 103 for short term and 11740 for long 
term asues 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRi —The principal 
industry of the State 1s agriculture which main 
tims 57 per cent of the population ‘Th com 
mon system of land tenure 1s ryotwar About 
ad per cent of the total area is directly adm 
nistercd by the State The rest consists of pr 
Vate estates of His Exalted the Nizam, which 
comprise about one-tenth of the total arca of the 
Statc and the estates of the Jagndirs and 
Pugih nobks ‘The total lind revenue is over 
Scrores The principal food crops arc millet 
ind rice the staple money crops cotton which 
IS grown extensively on the black cotton soils 
and oilseeds Hyderabad is well known tor 
its Gaoram cotton which 15 the Jong st stipk 
iidigenous cotton in India The total arer 
under cotton exceeds 83mulhonacres Hydcrabid 
poss*sscs the most southerly of the Indian coal 
mines and the whole of southern India 1s 
dependent on it for such coal as 15 trinsported 
by rul he chief mine 1s situated at Singircni 
which 13 not far from Bezwida junction on the 
Calcutta Madras line ‘The chicf manufacturing 
industry 18 based on the cotton produced in the 
State There are five large mulls in cxistencc 
and others are hkely to be estiblishtd while 
about one third of the cloth worn in the Dom 
nions 18 produced on local hand looms There 
are about 287 ginning and pressing factors in 
the cotton tracts and also a number of tannerics 
and flour mills the tctal number of futories 
of all hinds in the State beimg 601 The Shah vbad 
Cemcnt Co which has becn established at 
Shahabad on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail 
way line, not far from Wadi supplies the 
whole of southern India with cement and has at 
present an annualoutput of about 72,000 tons 


TaxaTION —Apart from the lind revenue 
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which as stated above brings in about 3 crores» 
the main sources of taxation are excise and cus- 
toms The receipts from each are estimated 
for the present year at 158 and 140 lakhs respec 

tively After these come interest on invest- 
ments (vl lakhs), railways (58 lakhs) and Berar 
rcnt (29 lakhs) The customs revenue is derived 
flom an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent on all 
ports and caports 


COMMUNICATIONS —One hundred and thirty- 
seven mils of broad gauge hne from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State At Wadi on this 
section the broad gauge system of the Nizam’s 
(ruiranteed State Railway tikes off and running 
cast through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
Teaches the Calcutta Madras line at Bezwada 
a total length of 330 mks lrom khazipet 
near Wuirangil on this line a new link to 
Bellarshah strikes north thus providing the 
shortest route between Madras and Delhi 
kiom Secundtrabad the metre gauge Goda- 
vert Valley railway runs north west for 386 
miles to Manmad on the main line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to (aicutta 
A metre gauge lnc also runs south from Secun 
derabad through Mahbubnigar nearly to the 
border and is now linked up with kurnool 
on the Madras ind Southern Mahratts Rail 
Way Branch lints ¢exrsts fr Purna_ to 
Hingolh Parbhant to Purta = karipaili to 
khothajulitum and Vikharabad to Bidao 
Thus with brinch Jines there are now 
560 miles of broad gauge and 623 of the metre 
giuge in the State Lhe Birsi Light Railway 
owns a short extension from Kurdwadi on 
the Bombay Madris line to T iturin Osmanabad 
District Ihe Niziums Guarantced St ite Rail 
wiy was work(d by a Company until Apr! 
1930 when it was puichaxd by the Nizam 5 
(covernment The roid system 1s incomplete 
it present but is being rapidly cxtended on 
1 well considcrcd progr imme 


LDUCATION —The Osmania University ut Hv- 
dirvubid which marksan wadcyartire i Indian 
cducition impuirts instruction in ull the facul 
tics throuzh the medium of Urdu J nzhsh bong 
taught 15 ut compulsory linguage Jt his one 
first Griude College four Jnterme hitc Col 
Ic gos &@ Medical Colle, an Tnzmecring College 

nd oa Lraming (Collec for tcachers, Lhe Nizam 
Col ze at Hydcrvbad (first grade), 15 howe ver 
offi ated to the Madris University In 1928 20 
the total number of Kducationil Institutions 
wer 4246 the numicr of Puimary Schools in 
pirticular hiving been largely incre ised 


I XFCUTIVI CoUNCIY —Raja Rijsyan Rajah 
Sir hishen Pershid Maharaj. Bahadur Yamuinus 


Siltanith G@ork Prisudent Nawab Wahud 
Dowhh Biahulur J ducation, Medical and 
Vilitary Departments Member Nawab 
Sir Akhbar Hydan, JTunance and Rail 


way Member, Lt (ol Chencvin Trench, CIE, 
OBI hevenue and Poluwe Memicr Nawab 
lutfud Dowlah Bahadur Judiccal Member 
Nawib Aqcel Jung Biahidur Pubhe Works 
Member Niwab Mahdi sia: Jung Bihadur 
Poluvwal Member 


BRITISH RISIDLNT—~—The Honble Lt Col 
I We Keyrs OMG CSI CIT, 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It is naturally divided into two regions 
of distinct character ; the hill country (the mal- 
nad) on the west and the wide gargs Beet be 
and plains (the maidan) on the east. State. 
has an area of 29,475 square miles excluding, 
that of the Civil and Military Station of Banga- 
lore and a population of 5,859,592 of whom over 
92 per cent. are Hindus. Kannada {s the dis- 
tinctive language of the State. 


HIsTtoRY.—The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yansa and the Mahabharata. ming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed pert of Asoka’s Empire in 
the third century BC. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.D, 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Kadambas, the eastern 
and northern portions by the Pallavas and the 
cantral and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
_ Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At Gret tributory to the domi- 
nant empire of Vilayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed ite independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of oc All and then his son, Tippu 
Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringapatam, 
the British Government restored the State 
seal ei within its present limits, to the an- 
cien older in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnareja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the fusurrectione that broke out in some parts 
of the country the management was assumed b 
the British Government tn 1831. In 1881 the| 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
the Instrument of Trauafer. That ruler with 
the asaistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- : 
dri fyer, &0.8.1., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a State of great prosperity. He died in 1894, 
and Was @ ed by the present Maharaja 
Colonel Sir Sri  Krishnarajendra Wadayar 
Bahadur, G.0.8.L, @.B.E., Who was i 
in 1902, In November 1913 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced by a Treaty which indi- 
cates more appropriately the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. 


ADMINISTEATION.—The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore City is the 
Administrative headquarters. His 
the Maharaja ls the uitimate authority in the 


Sate, and the administration {s conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and 
three Members of Council. The High Court 
consisting of three Judges is the highest 
Jadicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Assemblies in the State— 
the Representative Assembly and the 
tive Council. The Represertative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly a 
tion XVIII of 1928. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote has been removed. The eee of mov- 
ing resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
pore administration has been granted in addi- 
fon to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
hi parengen Government. The mired is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the le 
of new tayes and on the general principles of all 
measures of | tion before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly eto iptiagi and the 
asara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned by only for Government business. 


The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the powers of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan isthe Ex- 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 


The Legislative Council has also a Public 
Accounts Committee which exsmines all audit 


¥Y and appropriation reports and brings to the 


notice of Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council] as expressed in its Budget grant. 


STANDING COMMITTERS.—With a view to en 
large the cppur use of non-official represen. 
tatives of the people to influence the every dav 
administration of the State three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of the 
sentative Assembiy and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one In connection with Raiil- 


ed way, Electrical and P, W. Departments, one in 


connection with Local Self-Government and the 
Departments of Medicine, Sanitation and Public 
Health and the third in connection with Finance 
and Taxation. 


All the important branches of the administra. 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of betel el 
ments. The combatant strength of the a4 


ighnese Force st the end of 1929-30 was 2,204 of whic 


409 were in the Mysore Lanvers, 132 in the 
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Mysore Horse, 33 in the Transport Corps, and FINANCES.—The actual total receipts and 
the remaiping 1,540 in the Infantry. The disbursements charged to Revenue for the paat 
total annual cost is about 18 lakhaof rupees. five years together with the revised budget esti- 
The cost of the Police Administration during mate for 1929-30 and budget for 1930-31 were 
1927-28 was ubout 16 lakhs. as below :— 


IOI 





—e 















Year. Receipts | Disbursements | Surplus. Deficits, 
Rs Rs Rs Rs. 

1924-25 . . 3,39,62,290 3,39,35,870 +26,420 
1925-26 3,46, 36,960 3,46,02,636 + 34,324 
1926-27 (Accts ) 3,38,60,349 3,47,39,906 Si —8,70,557 
1927-28 . : 3,60,80,973 3 60,40,350 + 40,628 
1928 29 3, 74,567,981 3,74,02,395 + 55,586 
1929-30 (Revised ) 3,73 81,000 3,73,51,000 + 30,000 
1930-31 (Budget ) 3,79, 82,000 79,26 000 + 56,000 

AGRIOULTURE.— Nearly sfourtha of ene in India The works are on the borders of an 
pop ; —=;-.ture, and the extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
‘agi System of land tenure is ryotwari. of the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 

he cipal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief the Gersoppa Water Fs tanabl 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. Nearly uid of producing 
thousand acres are under iulberty. the silk enefyfr"A fe Commissioner as 
industry aa the most profitable in Mysore heen recently appointed to look after the in- 
next to Gold Mining. A Superintendent of Seri- terest of the trade and Industry of the State. 


culture has been appointed and the Serlcultural 
Department affiliated to the Industries and 
Commerce Department. Arrangements are being 
made for the supply of disease-free seed, and a 
central and five taluk popular schools have been 
doing good work. e Department of Agri- 


HYDRO—ELEOCTRIO AND IRRIGATION WORKS.— 
The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 
near the island of Sivasamudram, 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 


culture is popularising agriculture on scientific 12,000 H r suppl mainly to the Kolar 
Hoes by means of demonstrations, investigations g Comtneeten sal incidentally for 
and are six Government lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 


enta. There 

A Farms at Hebbal, Babbur, near 
Hiriyer, Marthur, Nagenahally, Lunsud and the 
coffees ental Station at Balehonnur. A 
live- # section has been organised which has 
necessary steps for the improvement, 
of . Acattie breeding stationis being 
established at Pars atharayanakare, near Ajjam- 
ur in the Kadur District, and a Serum 
Institute has been opened at Bangalore for the 
manufacture of serum and varies for inoculation 

against the rinderpest disease of cattle. 
INDUSTRIES AND COMMEROE.—A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Ita main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
ments! work for monecnne industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
Porters tien M : t produ ce 
ndia, care and development 0 
a ar is entrusted to a Dept. of Seri- 
culture which is under the control of the Director 
of Industries and Commerce. The sandal- 
Ne ed started on an experlinen tal 
b working on a commercial scale. 
A factory is working st Bangalore, and 
another at Mysore. nt at a 
st trenar Ato Pa 
has been co a vathi for pur- 
poses of manufacturing charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries. A new pipe f was opered at 
Bhadravathi for th nufacture of pipes which 
are in great demand in several municipal towns 


In course of time, the demand on the power sta- 
tion increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growin 
demands, the “ Krishnara Reservoir’ 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
pores up to $6,008 EP. will also bring under 
gation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The n _Works are now in 


tric power for small industries and the elec- 
trification of towns and lift irrigation. 
EDUOATION.—A_ s¢€ te University for 
Mysore was established on the Ist July 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com 
posed of the Central, and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Muharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and five 
Intermediate Colleges with head-quarters at 
Mysore. The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there fs a training college for 
men located at Mysore. The Mahsarani’s 
College at Mysore is a College for Women 


With the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion = eri pie peck. eae es in Aad 
number o schoo ucation 
has during recent years made considerable 
Sa ralewh i roa na started for i, 

ng ins on pes commerc 
engineering and other obs! subjects. There 


were altogether 8,236 institutions on 31st March 


£92 


1920 This gives one school to every 3 58 
Bquare miles of the area and to every 726 Of the 


populaticn An Jlementarv J ducation 
Regulition to provide fer the progressive 
(xpansion and development of elemcntary 


education in the State has becn recently pasned 
Unda the Regulaticn local bodics are invested 
with powers for providin, and controlling 
elcinent ary education 
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Coorg —-The Hon Lieut Col EB J CO Burke, 


Dewan —Atmin-ul Mulk Sis Mirza Mahomed 
Ismail] OLE, OBE 


Members of the Executwe Counetl —Rajkarya- 
prasakta Diwan Bahadur, M N Krishna Rao, 
BA, First Member of C ouncil Rajamantrapra 
vini C  §-_ Balasundaram Iyer, Ba, 2nd 
Member of Council and Rajamantfapravina 


Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of K Matthan BA, Third Member of Couacil 
BARODA 
The State of Baroda is situated partly In Carnac, Governor of Bombay, in 1841 
Gujarat and partly in hathiawar Itis divided Rao in 1847 


into four district blochs: (1) the southeru 
district of Navsari near the nrouth of the Tapti 
rivir, and mostly surrounded by British tern- 
tory, (2) central district, North of the Nar 
bada, in which hes Baroda the capital city, 
(3) to the North of Ahmedabad the district of 
hadi, and (4) to the West im the Peninsula 
of Kathiiwar, the district of Amreli, formed of 
acattercd tracts of land The arca of the 
State is 8,135 square miles the population 
a re 126,522 of whom ovcr four fifths are 
ndus 


H'sroRy —tThe history of the Baroda Sta.e 
as such dates from the break up of the Mughal 
kmpin Lhe first Maratha invasicn of Gujarat 
took place in 1705 In Inter expeditions 
Pilaj: Gaikwar, who may be considend as 
the founder of the present ruling family, 
greatly distinguished himalf Songhad was 
te Ixadquartis till 1766 After 1723 
Pilaji regularly Jevicd tribute in Gujarat 
His son Damaji finally captured Baroda in 
1734, sime then it has always becn in the 
hands of the Gaikwars but Mughu authority 
in Gujarat did not cnd until the fall of Ahmcda- 
bad in 12703, after which the country was 
divided betwecn the Gaikwar and the Peshwa 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chicfs defcated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah he continud to add to his territory 
He did in 1768, leaving the succession in dis 
Pute betwren two rival sons He was suc 
ceded in turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I 
Fattesing Rao, Manaji Rao and Govind Rao 
Ihe last died in 1800, and Was succeeded by 
Anand Rio A prriod ot political instability 
cnsued whith was ended in 1802 by the help 
of the Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda 
By atrcaty of 1805 ktacen the British Govern 
mcot and Baroda, it was arranged tnter 
aha that the forcigo policy of the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similar, 
atranyed Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayaji Rao 1I was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Govern 
ments, which were settled by Sir James 


Ganpat Rao succeeded Bayail 
During ns rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment: -His successor Khande Kao, who 
ascendcd the Gadt 1n 1856, introduced many 
reforms He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny He was succeeded by his brother Mathar 
Rao 1n 1870 Malhar Rao was deposed in 
1875 for ‘* notorious misconduct” and ‘* gross 
misgovernment,” but the suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col. 
Phayre the Resident was not proved Sayaji 
Rao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who Was 
descended from a distant branch of the famil 

was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 187 

and 1s the present Gaikwar. He was invested 
with full powers in 1881, 


ADMINISTRATION—An executive council 
consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carrics on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who 18 assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers number of 
dcpartmcnts have been formed, which are 
prisided over by officials corresponding to 
thos, 1n British India The State is divided 
into four prants, cach of which 1s sub-divided 
into Mahals and Peta Mahals of which there 
are in all 42 Attempts have for some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panchayats have been formed which 
form part of a scheme for local self government 
Thre 18 a Legislative Department, under a 
Legal Remembrancer, which is responsibje for 
makinglaws Theres also a Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members 
A High Court at Baroda posscases jurisdiction 
over the whole of the State and hears ali final 
uprcals From the decisions of the High Court, 
appeals lie in certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
who decides them on the advice of the Huzur 
Nyayi Sabha ‘Lhe State Army consists of 5,086 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces 


TINANCE—In 192829 the total receipts of 
the State were Re 2,49,00 000 and the disbutse- 
ments Rs 2,11,15,000 Iho principal Revenue 
heads weru —Land Revenue, Rs 94,32,000, 
Abkori, Rs 3802000, Opium, Rs 5,34,000, 
Railways, Rs 10, 58,000, Interest, Rs 15,33,000, 
Tribute from other States, Rs 3,43,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 
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LRODUOTION AND INruSTRY —Agricul ure 
and pasture support 63 per cent of the people 
The principal crops are rice wheat gram 
castor oll rapesced poppy cotton san hemp 
tobacco sugarcane maize and garden crops 
[he greater part of the State 1s held on ryotuan 
tenure The State contains few minerals 
except sandstone which 1s quarried at Songar 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked There are 73 industrial or commer 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companies’ Act There are four Agri 
cultura] Banks and 750 Co operative Socicties 
in the Baroda State 


COMMUNICATIONS —The B B & CT Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants 
and the Rsyputana Malwa Railway passcs 
through the Kadi prant A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants 1m addition to which the 
Tapti Valley Railway and the Baroda Godhra 
Chord line (B B & C I) pass through the 


state The Hpuleass—constmicicd —by the 
State are about 669 milesin length Good roads 
ico 


are not oumcrous 


EpucaTiotN —The Iducation Department 
controls 2996 institutions of different kinds 
mn 76 of which Fnghsh 1s taught Lhe Baroda 
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College is affiliated to the Bombay University 
there are anumber of high schools, technical 
schools and asachools for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes The 
State is in a way pledged to the policy of 
free and compulsory primary education” It 
naintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries Ten per cent of the population lis 
Teturned in the census as literate Total 
e<pense on Educationis Rs 32,88,520 


CAPITAL CiTy —Baroda City with the can 
tonment has a population of 94712 It con 
tains a public park, a number of fine public 
suildings palaces and offices, and it is crowded 
with Hindu temples The cantonment 1s to the 
north west of the city and 18 garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army An 
Improvement Trust has been formed to work 
in, Baroda City aud has set itself an ambitious 
programme 


RvttR —His Highness Farzand 1 Khas i- 
Dowlat 1 Englishia Mabaraja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar Scena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
GOS1I,GOIF LUD, Mah raja of Baroda 
Reswdent —Lt Col D G Wilson 


Dewan —Rao 


Bahadur V T Krishnamachart 
O1k 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lics the State of halat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela 


Kalat 1s bounded on the Noith by thc Chagai 
district on the East by Sindh and the Marri 
Bugti tribal tcrmtories on the South by the 
Arabian Sca and on the West by Persia 


The State includes the tribal territories of 
the uhiefs of the Brahui Confederacy of which 
the Khan of halat is Head ‘Thc divisions of 
the State ire Saravan or the Hijhlands Jhala 
wan or the Lowlands kachhi Makrar_ the 
khanate of Kharan and the feudatory State of 
Las Bela lhe inhabitants are for the most part 
Brahuis or Baloch both beng Muhammadans 
of the Sunni sect ‘Lhe area of halat with Las 
Bclais 80 4108q miles ‘The country is sparsely 
Ne the total population being about 
379 00 


The relations of halat with the British Govern 
Ment are governed by the treatics of 1854 and 
1876 by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordmate co opiration with the 
British Government There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo European tclugraph line the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass and the permancnt leases of Quetta 
Nushki and Nasirabad 


The Khan 1s assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir; Azam at present a 


retired officer of the British service The 
Governor Generals Agent in Builuchistan con 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan and exercises general 
political supervision over the State The revenue 
of the State is about Rs 16 41 500 out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs 350000 per 
annum The present Khan 13s His Highness 
Beglar Begi Sir Mir Mahmad Khan of Kalaf, 
GOIE Hc was born in 1864 


Las Bela 13 a smal] State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat Lhe Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Fastern boundary with 
Sind and thc greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river 
Area 7132 square miles population 60,696 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans Jhe ectlmated 
average revenue is about Rs 381000 [The 
Chief of Ias Bela known as the Jam is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in accord 
ance with the advice of the Governor General a 
Agent This control 15 cxcrcised through the 
Political Agent in halat The Jam also employs 
an approved Wazir to whose advice he is subject 
and who assists him generally in the transaction 
of State busin« 85 


Agenttot? e Governor General for Baluchistan — 
Hon ble Lt Col SrH B St John KOIE 
OBE (on leave) 


v 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territoria 


circle with a total arca of about 131,698 square ; position as 
lee 8 19 Indian States, one as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 


small British district of ruling chiefs, they are also the anstocracy of 


miles, which include 
chiefship, and the 


l rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 


integral {families of pure descent, 


Ajmer-Merwara It 1s bounded on the west by India; and their social prestige may be measured 


Sind, on the north west by 


the Punjab State of , by observing that there 1s hardly a tribe or clan 


Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by ' (as distinguished from a caste) in India which 


the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- does not claim descent from, 


or irregular connec- 


vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- , tion with, one of these Ra}pnt stocks. 


dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular 7ig7ag line. Of the Indian States 
and Chiefship 17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and one (Tonb) 15 
Mahomedan The chicf administrative control 
of the British district is vested e2-officco in 
the political officer who holds the post of 
Govcrnor-Gcuneral’s Agent for the supervision 
of the relations between the several Indian 


States of Rajputana ond the Government ‘wns 


of India. lor administrative purposes they 
are divided into the following groups‘— 
Bikaner and Sjrobi in direct relations 
with the Agent to the Governor General 
East«rn Rajputana Agency 5 States (Bharatpur 
Dholpur Karnal, Alwar and Kotah), Haraot1 
and Tonk Agency, 4 States (Bundi, Jh.awar, 
Shahipura and Tonk), Jatpur Residency, 2 
Statcs (Jaipur and kit mgah,) Mewar 
Residency and Southern Rayputana States 
Agency, 3 States (Dingirpur Banswara and 
Piatibgarh ud the Kushalgarh Chicfship) 
Woestirn Raypu tna States Residency, 2 State 
Jodhpur and Jains idmer), 


The Aravalli Hills intcrsect the country 
almost from end toend. ‘The tract to the north- 


west of the hills 1s, a3 a whole, sandy, ill-watered . 


and unproductive, but Improves gradually from 
bing a mere descrt in thc tar west to compara- 
tively fcrtile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Halls lie highcr and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
TIVCTS 


COMMUNICATIONS.—Tnhe total length of rail 
Ways 10 Rajputana ts 3,259 miles, of which 100 
are the property of the Bntish Government 
The B B.&C.T. (Metre-gauge) (Governmint) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikul and from 
thero branthcs to Agra and Delhi Of the 
Indian State railways the most important are 
th. Jodhpur and Bikaner linca from Marwir 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bhanes,. 


INHABIFANTS —Over 50 per cent of the popu 
lation are cngaged in some torm of agriculture , 
about 20 per cont of the total population art 
maimtained by the preparation and supply ot 
material substances, yersonal and domest1 
service provides cmployvment for about 5 per 
cent and commerce for 2¢ per ccnt of the popu 
lation ‘Lhe principal language is Rajasthani 
Among castes and tiibs the most numerous 
are the Brahmans Jats, Mahajans, Chamais 
Rajjuts, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mahs and 
Balais, The Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 


| 


The napulation and area of the States are as 
follows 











Area in | Population 
Name of State. square in 
miles 1921. 
l 
In derect Polrtienl rela 
with A, G. a.— 
Bikaner ee . | 2,383,512 659,685 
Strohi én 1,964 186,639 
Mewar Resivdency— 
Udaipur at : 12,915} 1,406,990 
Southern Rajputana States 
Agency— 
Banswara a. ‘ 1,606 190,862 
Dungarpur... ; 1,447 189,272 
Partabgarh .. &86 67,110 
Kushalgarh .. 840 29,162 
(Cheefship) 
Western State Resvdency— 
Jodhpur ‘4 : 3*,066| 1,848,825 
valisalmer .. 16,062 67,652 
Jatpur Residency— 
Jaipur ‘ 1,6682} 2,338,802 
Kishangarh 858 77,784 
Lawa ay ; 19 2,262 
Laraott-Tonk Agency— 
Bundi a ; 2,220; 187,068 
Tonk oe 2,586! 287,898 
Jhalawar.. 810 96,182 
pura oe ; 405 48,130 
Eastern States Agency— | 
Bharatpur... 1 982 496 ,437 
Dholpur a 1,200 230,188 
harauh ae 4 1,242 133,730 
Alwar oe - , 3,21,299 701,164 
Kotah : |” 6,684] 630,060 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was foand- 
edin about 646A.D. The capital city 1s Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
Jow ridge, the summit of which 1scrowned by 
Rus Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces It 1s situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 697 mules north of 
Rombay. His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Fatch Singhn Bahadur, @C81., 
GOIB, G0.vV.0, who was born in 1849 and 
succeeded in 1884, died in 1930 He was 
succeedcd by Sir Bhopal Singhji Bahadur, 
KCIF. ‘The revenue and expenditure of the 
State are now about 50 lakhs a year 
respectively. Ita archaeological remains are 
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numerous and store inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found 


Banswara State 1s the southernmost State 
of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Rajputana States The area of the 
state 1s 1946 square miles and the population 
2919824 souls It is thus in regard to size 
eleventh among the States of Rajputani 
Dungarpur originally formed acountiv known 
1 Bagat whih was from the beginning ot 
the thirteenth century until about the year 
1029 held by certain Rajput Rulers of 
the Ghelot or Shishodiy+ clan who clammed 
descent from an elder branch of the fimily of 
now ruling in Udaipur After the death of 
Rawal Udai Smghji the ruler of Bigar about 
129 his te111tory was divided between his two 
sous Prthwi Singhy) and Jagmal Sin.hy and 
the descendants of the two families ale now 
respectively the Rulers of Dungalyur and 
Binswara Where the town of Banswala now 
stands there was a large Bhil pal o1 colony under 
+ powerful Bhil Chieftain named Wasna who 
was defeated 1nd slain by Mahariwal Jagmal 
Singhj1 about 1530 The name of Binswari 1s 
by tradition saidto be a corruption of W isnawala 
yw the country of Wasna  Othets asset that 
the word means the country (wara) of bainboos 
(bans) 


Bijal Singhy1 anxious to get 11d of the supremacy 
of the Mahrattis offered to become 1 tributary 
to the British Government In 1818 a definite 
treatv was mide with his successor Maharawal 
Umed Singhji Banswara has becn described 
1s the most beautiful portion of R1)putana 
it looks at its best just afte: the rains The 
principal rivers are the Mahi the Anas the Eran 
the Chap and the Haran 


The present Ruler 15 His Highness Rayan Rl 
Mahaiajya Dhunay Mahaaawaly Sahib Shree 
Pith: Sinzhy: Bahadur who wis born on Jnly 
T8888 and is the 2iIstin descent ft m 
Mahariwal Jaqgmal Smnahy His” Highness 
wis educated in th Miso Ccllege and 
sucocce ded his father in 1)14 His Hi,hness ! 
enfitied to a silute of 1) guns The Stite 3 
ruled by His Highness the Maharawaly Sahil 
Bahadur with the assist ince ot the Diwan and 
th Home Minster and the Judicial and the 
Jegaslative Coungl of which the Diwan isth 
biesident and the heir apparent Waharay Ray 
kunwar Sahib Shi Chandraveer Singhy1 Sahil 
18 Senior Member Ihe revenue of the State is 
ibout 7 lakhs and the expenditure 15 al out the 
Same 


; Divan—Mr Rh Chattayjee BA Barat 
aw 


Home Minster —W Nand fal Banejce 


Dungarpur State with Banswara, for- 
meriy comprised the country called the Bagar 
It wasinvaded by the Mahrattas in 1818 
Asio other States inhabited by hill tribes it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British Supremacy to employ a military for 
to coerce the Bhils The State represents the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existince from about 
the close of the 12th Century Samant Singh 


Nearly three centuries after its found. | 
tion by Mahuawal Tagmal Sinzthjy! Wahaiawal , 
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King of Chitor, when driven away by Kirtipal 
of Jalor, fled to Bagad and killed Chowrasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the St»te of 
Dungarpur. The present Chiefis His Highness 
Rai Rayan Maharijadhiray Maharawal Shri 
Lakshman Singhji born on 7th March 1908, 
succeeded on 15th November 1918 and assumed 
charge of the administration on thel6thFebruary 
1928 No railway line crosses the territory, 
the nearest railway station, Udaipur, being 65 
miles distant Revenue about 64 lakhs 


Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1770 1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salm Shaht Rs 72700 (which then being 
coincd 1n the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native Statcs),in lieu of 
Rs 15000 formerly paid to Delhi ‘The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov 
ernment was formed in 1804, but the trcaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken undcr protection 
was made in1818 The tribute to Yolkaris paid 
through thc British Government and in 1904 
wa convertiid to Rs 36350 British currency 
The present ruler 1s His Highness Maharawat 
Ram Singh Bahadur who was born in 1903 and 
succeeded in 1929 The State 18 governed by 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan, 
and, in Judicial matters of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Sabha or State Council 
Revenue about 5} lakhs expenditure nearly 5% 
lakhs The financial administration 1s under 
the direct supervision of the State 


Jodhpur State 1s the largest in Rajputans 
with an 11¢9 of 3) 016 miles and a population cf 
m re thin 18 mullions of which 83 per cent are 
Hindus 8 pcr cent Musamans and the cst 
Jains ani Animists Ihe greate: part of the 

untry is tnaudi¢gion «Tt imptoves gradually 
trom amen desat to comy arvtively tortule }and 
is it procecds trom West to Past = Lhe runtall 
is scanty and capricious = Lhcre uc no perennial 
livers andthe supply of sub soil water i6 voy 
linuted Lhe only important river is Lun 


Ihe MahiajJa of Jodhpur 1s the head of the 
Rathor clan of Rajputs and claims descent from 
Rama the deified king of Ayodhy1 cadcts Lhe 
calliest known Aing of the (lan namcd 
Abhimanyu lived m the fifth century, from 
which time thar listory 15 increasingly clea 
After the b1( aking up of their kingdom at Kanav 
they founded this State about 1212 and tho 
toundations of the Jodhpur City woic laid by 
Ra) Jodha in 1409 He had abolished the tax 
levied by Fuss un Shah of Jaunpm: from Hindu 
pu,imms at Gaya His desccndaut was the 
fimous Rs») Maldeva the most powerful ruler 
ot hin time having an army of 80600 Rajputs 
ind the Emperor Humayun when expelled by 
Sher Shah in 1542 A D had svught refuge with 
him = Rajv Sur Singh, sop of Raja Udai Singh, 
in recognition of his deeds of valour was creatcd 
a dawdl Raja with a mansab of +000 Sat 
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4 300 Suwars by the Fmpcror Akbar Mahataja 
Taswant Singh I with whom the secret hostilities 
of Lmperor Awangzeb are well known was onc 
a pillar of the Indian Empire and a grcat 
defender of the Hindus, nd their temples He 
was also a patron of learning and himself wi ote 
books on Philosophy Pros dy and other pro 
found subjects After his denise Aurang7el 
confiscated Marwar and “Maharaja Jaswan 
Singh 8 posthumous son and successor Maharaja 
Ajit Singh had to pass 8 years in hiding Mm 
mountains and subsequent 20 ycars in constant 
wars with Aurangz¢bs army with the help ot 
his nobles chief of whom was the famous hero 
Durga Dass before he ascended the throne of 
Marwar Jn the time of Maharaja Rycy Singh 
a later descendant of the samc time onc of the 
Veheat distrats 22 Godwar was finally 
acquned trom Mewar and annexed to Marwat 
rhe State entercd into a treaty of alliance with 
the British Govanment in 1815 


The present rler Major His Highness Ray 


Raytshwar Saramul Raja Hind Miharyja 
Dhiray Mahitayy S11 Si Umaud = Singhj! 
Sahib Bahadur GO T1 KOST KOVO 1s 


the head of Rathors and is the 32nd ruler from 
Rao “Sshayt His Highness was born on &th 
July 1903 and 3s now in the 28th year of hus age 
He succecdcd his ddar brotha: on 3rd Octobar 
1918 He was cducated at the Mayo Colle,¢ 
Ajmer and wasinvested with tall ruling powars 
on 27th January 1923 9 In October of the simi 
Vear he was grinted the rink o honorary 
Captain in the Buitish Army made a Amyzht 
Commander of the 
March 1921 and wis clevated to the Rank cf 
Honorary Major in June 1923) He was created 
KOST) on trd June 192) and invested with 
Gcrd on the Ist) Januuy 1930 His 
Highness was marued m November 1921 and 
has thice sons the har apparent bang Mahara) 
RKumat S11 Hanut Singhyt Salwb born on 16th 
June 1023 0 Hos Highness the Maharaya Salib 
Bahadur has one youngzar mother Waharayt 
Sr Ajit Singhyt Sahth and two sisters the cde 
Of whom is Mahirant ot Jupur and the younzer 
the Maharant of Rew 


His Highness is gicatly interested in eduea 
tional = oathlctyw ind progressive institutions 
generally of modern times both im India and 
abroad and has always eahubited Ins sympathy 
With them by tiberabdoniations An cxample of 
this can be easy tound in the donation of 3 
lakhs made by His Hichness tor founding the 
Tiwin Chair ot Agoculture at the benares Hindu 
University, He is a heen spottsman Pol 
plaver and first rate shot) | His trvourite past 
times are pig sticking fishing shooting and 
photography). 

His Highness cnyovs a salute of 19 guns within 
his own termiftoues and 17 guns clsew here 

rhe admintstiation m cared on with the al 
ofa State Councilcomp sed of His Highness the 


ae Salouh Bahadur President It € 1 
t J Windhim C Pr PA (ietued) Vie 
President “Mao oF Wo Younzr OBE Cindi 
Pimance Department) Pinancé Momboar Rag 
Bahadur Thikur Chun Singhp WA ot) ob 


Tudiagal Membar Rao Bahadur Rio Raja 
Viurpat Sinzhjyi Member in Woauting ud Menshi 
Himmat Singh MA Revenue Membat 

Thutisaboan Advisory Committed representing 











Roval Victorian Order in | last Hindu kings of Delhi 
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the great body of Sardars who hold as much a8 
five sxths of the total area to aid the 1dmimuistra 
tion with opinion on matters affecting general 
customs and usage in the country 


Lhe revenue of the State during the vear 
1928 29 was Rs 1 39 27 000 and the expenditure 
Rs 10392000 The Jodhpur Railway extend 
ing trom Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 


| and Marwar Junction to Kuchaman Road with 


its branches on all sides im the ter1itozes of the 
State isthe principal railway while the BB A 
( T Railway runs across a portion of the South 
Lastern Bordcr The famous marble quariics 
of Makrano as well as the salt Jake at Sambhar 
arc situated in Jodhpur territory 


Jaisalmer State isone of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16062 
square miles The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jidon clan and are the direct descendants of 
krishna Jaisalmer City was founded 1n 1156, 
and the State entered into an alhance of perpe- 


l tual friendship with the British Government in 


1818 In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and (shotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Josalmer 
were restored tothe State The pres nt Rulinz 
Prince 1s His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maha 
rawal Shri Sir Jawahar Singhji Bahadur, KCSI 
Revenue about four lakhs 

Sirohi State 18 much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs 4 branch 


| of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 


The present canital 
of Sirohi was builtin 1425 The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Todhpur and the aepredations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpur clamed suzcriunty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was grantcd in 1823) The present ruler is His 
Highness “Maharajadhiray Maharao Shri Sn 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, Kc 81 The State 
1s rulcd by the Maharao with the assistance of 
Miniaters and other officials Revenue about 
10% lakhs, 

Jaipur 1s the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
tina = It consiststorthe most part of level and 
opencountry It wasknownto the iwncients as 
Mataya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
in whosecourt, the five Panda brothers during 
their last period of exile resided Bharat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified 

Ihe Maharaja of Jaipuris the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Aush son of Rama, King of Avodhvyva, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana This dynasty in Lastern Rajpu 
tana dates 1» car back as ninth century A D 
Dulha Rai,one of 1ta most early rulers, made 
Amberthe capital of the Statein 1037 A D 
Aboutthe end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Payun at the heard ot the armyof Priths: Ray 
Lmperorof Delhi defeated Shihibuddin Ghar; 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as fir 
as Gha7n, Prithvi Rajhad given his sister in 
m.rriage to him History of India reccrds 
several distingmshed rulers of Jaipur from 
tmonast whom thefollowing, require particular 
mention. Man Singh, 1590-1615 He was a 
\ictorious general, intrepid commandey and 
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tactful administrator, whose fame had spread 
throughout the country. MDuriug most 
troublous times, he maintaimed Impena] autho 
rity in Kabul and was the brilhant characte 
of Akbar’stime. Maharaji Sawai Jai Singh T 
(1700—44‘ was the first town planner in India 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipur 
sonamed afterhim Durmghistime, the Stat 

aequired great power and fame He was a 
greit mathematician and sdentist of his age 
and 18 famous for his astroncmical obse1va 

tories which he built at several important cen 
tresin India Huis court was visited by foreign 
astronomers Mahrrajya Sawal Ram Singh 

1835 1880 He was one of the most enlightened 
princes in Inaia at that time He encouraged 
art and learmng He embellished the city 
in various wavs ani improved the administra 

tion and mater] condition of the people 
Waharaja Sawa: Madho Singh IT, 1880 1922 
fle was a very wise and intelligent ruler wh. 

followed in the foot steps of his father H 

muntained and steadily improved all th 

useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja 
ifig administration was charactenzcd by prea‘ 
liberahty, cathohaty and a rroad outlcoh 
on affairs His deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrivalicd generosity and genuine 
and active sympithy are well known His 
staunch lovalt} 11d maintenance of the trad 
tions of his house raised him 1n the estimation 
of the paramount power He passed awiv afte 
& long reign of 41 years His late Highness 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail 
his Highness the present Maharaja Sawa: Man 
Singh 11 Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1°11 He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921 He 18 a scion of the 
Rajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
21d) on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 80th January 1924 He 
studied atthe Woolwich Miltary Academy 
in Logland and promises to be an ideal ruler 
having given abundant evidence already ot thr 
keen and sympithetic interest Fc takes in all 
that concerns the welfare of his poople and 
manhind in gcner.l 


During the minority of the present Rulinz 
Prince the administrition 18 carried on by a 
vouncil of State A Chif Court of Judicature 
was established in 1924 The army consists 
of Cavalry, Infantry, Transport and Artillery 
{he norma! revenue 1s about one crore and twenty 
five lakhs and expenditure about one crore and 
twenty lakhs para: to the Census of 1921, 
the population of the State 1s 23,38,802 In 
area, itis 16,652 Sq miles 


Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 898 square milks (population 90) 000) 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
tlat and fertile The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clin of Rajputs and ar 
dcacended from Maharaj1 Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of hishangarh in 1611) The 

resent ruler is His Highness Umdae Rayjhal 

Wand Makan Maharajah Dhira) Dikshit Yag- 
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narain Singh Bahadur. He was born on the 
26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip 
loma Examination. He was married to the 
sister of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915, He went to Englind and travelled on the 
Continent with His Late Highness in 1921. On 
the demise of His Late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November, 1926 He administers the State 
with the help of a Council Revenue about 9 
likhs and expenditure 8 lakhs. 


Lawa State or Chief of Rajputana 8 
a separate chicfship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States It formerly belonged to J ipur 
and then became part of the Statc of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdercd the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Jawa wis then 
raised to its present State The Thikurs of 
Tawa belonged to the Naruka cect of the khach 
waha Rajputs The present [Thakur Bans 
perdeep Sin-zh was born on September 24 1923 
and succeeded to the estate on 31st December 
1929 [he estate is under minority Administra 
tion Revenue vbout Rs 50 000 


Bundi State 15 9 mountainous territory in 
the south cast of Rayputana The Ruler of 
Rundi 1s the head of the Hara scct of the grea 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the countrv occu- 
picd by this sect has for the last five or six ccn- 
turies becn known as Harioti ‘The State was 
founded in the carly part of the thirteenth cen 
tury and constant feuds aith Mc wor and Malwa 
followed. It threwinits lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century In 
latir times it was constantly ravaged by the 
M iwrrthas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818 at which time it wes paying 
tribute to Holkar The present rulcr of the 
State is His Highness Mtharao Raja Shri Ishwari 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927 His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns Revenne about 12 lakhs 
Expenditure nearly the same 


Tonk State —Partlyin Rajputana and partly 
n Ccutral India, consists of 61x Pirganas 8 pa- 
rated from one another ‘The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarza: Clan of the Buncrwaj 
Afghan tribe Thc founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, Gene 
tal of Holkars Army from 1798 1806 Holkar 
Yestowed grants of land on him in Rajputana and 
2 ntral India and the land so granted him was 
onsolidated into the present State The present 
Ruler of the State 1s His Highness Nawab Hafiz 
Muhammad Saadat Al Khan Bahadur who as 
ended the Masnadin 1930) The administration 
is conducted by the Nawab in consultation with 


Council of fom members 72 —(1) Sir Cea 
save ht CST CIF CBE Revenue 
fMomber and Vice President (2) T 7 Db 


azuscn Jihad Member (3) Ahan Bihadin 
thibvadi Muhammid Ishaque Khan Tinanctiu 
fomber ind (4) Salubvadi Muhummiad Aldul 
wwib khan Home Member 


Secretary —Malk Muhammad Din 
Revenue Ks 23,65,786 Lxpenditure 23,81,180 
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Shahpura State —The ruling family 
belongs to the Seesodia Clan of Rajputs The 
State came int» existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by tbe 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i Jehan to Mahara) 
Sujan Singh son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur 
Later on Raia Ran Singhji received the para 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
t dalpur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State 


The present Rulcr {s Raja Dhiraya Sir Nahar 
Singhji KOIE Lhe State cnjoys permanent 
honour of 9 guns salute 


Bharatpur State —Consists largely of an 
immcnse alluvial plain, watered by the Ban 
ganga and other frivirs 


ihe present ruling family of Bharatpur 
arc Jats of the Sinsinwar clan who tracc their 
podigrie to the eleventh century The family 
derives its nvune from its old village Sinsim 
Jhiratpur wis th fir t State in Riyputana that 
mide alliance with the British 
mi1803 If helped Jord Take with » 000 horse 
in his conqucst of Agta and bitth of Liswiari 
Wheran the Maratha power was entirch 
broken and reccive 15 distiats as rew ard for the 
srvce In 1808 hew ver Bharatpur sticd 
with Jaswant hio Holkir vjunst the Lriti h 
Governin nt whichr sultcdin awar Pcacc wis 
re establ: hed in 1805 undcra tre uty of Uline 
and it coptinucs in toree Lhe Gadi beme 
usurmid by Dirjan Sal im 182) the Eritish Go 
vernmcent took up the causc of the u,htful 
hor Mahiriiy Balwant Singh Shaib Bharatpur 
wasb siegcd by lord Combcrmer, and as the 
fithful subjects of the St ite also mide common 
case with the British Army thc usurper was 
quickly disposcd of oid Mahiriys Balwant 
* Singh the mghtful hor to the Ihrone cime 
into his own Bharat, ur also) rendered vitu 
able » rvict to the Jritih Gov rnmcnt during 
the Mutiny Dunng the great Wir th 
Bharitpur Durbir give valuule hip to the 
Imperial Government = The Bhuaty ur Imperial 
Scrvice Infantry served im Fast Afraia ant th 
Mule Lrangpoit Corps scrscd an ull the ities of 
War ¢V\Uu ie Afiica he tellewing arc wmon. 
the mo t import int contributions mid by tte 
State duringth great war (1) reinforcement 
sent to} Aftica tor the Imyeril Service 
Tntintry, 714rank and file and 64 followers 
2) reiniorements for the Imp mal S rvace 

ranspolt Corp. 430 rank and fil wd 4 
followers , (3) State sul seriptions to wat loane 
20 Iikh = =(4) “State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indian Reliof Funds soldi rs (Comfort 1] und 
Acroplam LIlect Jund, Lord Watehencrs 
Memorial lund St Johns Ambutince Serbian 
Relief kund, and Red (ross 2likhs (5) public 
subscriptions to various war funds hs 26,000 
and (G public s:itecriptions to war bonds 
Rs 69000 Immediately upon their rcéurn 
from Burope the Bharatour Trinsport Corps 
went tOthe North West Frontwr, and rem ined 
on ictive service ther during tht (f.hin War 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con 
ihusion of peace in | ebruary 1920 9 Lhe pres nt 
Chicf is His Wi-hness Shri Mubiriys Faiijcodrs 
Siwil Brycadra Singh Bahadur Behadur 
dung who wis born in 1918 and succeeded his 
fathcr, Maharaja Sir hishen Singh who died 


Government | 
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on the 27th of March 1929. 
Revenue Rs 35 lakhs. 


Dholpur State.—The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolan 
Jita the xdopted home of one oftheir ancestors 
ihe family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367 They next migrated to Gwalion, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s Officers Even- 
tuilly the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad After the overthrow of the M‘hrat- 


-tas at Pampat Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
' sessed himsclf of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 


it six years later In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the Bntish Govirnment and Scindia, 1¢ was 


| stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 


serves lus treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not mtcrfcre wah his territories The 
possession of Gohad however Iced to disputes 
betworn the British and Scindia, 1nd in 1805 
the Governor General transficrred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindis and that of Dholpur, Bar), 
Biscri Sepau ani Rajskhera to Mahary Rana 
hiret Singh Maharaj) Rana kirat Smgh died 
in 1836 and was succceded by his 50n M vharay 
Rani Bhazwant Singh on whose de ith in 1870 
his giandson the lite Chief Maharaj Rina Nchal 
Singh, suceceedcd to the Gadi Major Has 
Highness Rais ud Daula Sipwthdar ul Mulk Sa- 
ramid Rajyhii Wind Maharajiadhiry Sri Sawai 
Maharaj) Rana Sir Uda Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Dilcr Jing Jai Deo, KCSI ACOVO, 
the present ruler,1, the sccond son of Maharaj 
Raia Nehol Singh wd ws born on the 12th 
Tebruiry 1893 On the death of his brother 
Wahiriy Rana Ram Singh His Highness succeed 
td to the gadion March 1911 He was educated 
it the Mayo College, Aymer where he pissed the 
Diploma J] xaminition tnd won several prizes 
After a short course of traiming in the Imperial 
(idet Corps at Dehra Dun His Highness went 
on 1 tour to J urope in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powcrs on the 9th October 1913 


By clan and family the Miharay Rana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala Jhind, 
Nabha and Bhiritpur His mother was the 

cond sister of lite Shahzada Bisdeo Singh 
Suub Bihviur of tht familv of Mahara) Ranjit 
Singh of Tahore His Highness ig married to 
the diughtcr of the Sirdar of Badruhha in the 
Jhind State 


Karauli State —A State in Riaputina unuer 
the | dlitical control of the Politicil Agent, Bas- 
tern Raiputana Statcs Agency lying between 
26° und —~° north )atitu le ani 76° 30 and 77° 30° 
east lonzitude Arey 1242 squire miles Lhe 
river Chambil forms the south eastern boun 
fay of the Stute dividing 16 from Gwahor 
(seindiuas Tcrmtory) on the south west it 13 
bounded by Jaipur and on the oorth east 
by the States of Bhiratpur, Jaipur and Dholpur 
Ihe Stite pivs no tribute to Government 
Linguigcs spohen Hindi 1nd Urdu 


Rul r—His Hizhneses Mtharajadhiraj Maha- 
faja Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, \aduku} 
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Chandia  Bhal Hen apparent Mah 111 
Aumar Ganesh Pal Chief Membe: State Council 
Pandit Shiva Kumar Chaturvedi BA, MRAbd 
FRES 


Kotah State belongs to the Hara section’ 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs ani the early 
history of their house is upto the 17th century 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 16025 It came undor 
Buitish protection in 1817 The present ruler 
is H H_ Iaeut Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
singh Behadur GCS1I,@OCIE,@BE, who was 
bern in 1873 and invested with full powers 1n 
1896 In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam 
bhir Nath, M A , and Major-General] Onkarsingh 
CIF The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration on thc deposition 
ol the lit. Chicf of the Jhalawar State of 15 
out of the 17 distiicts which had been ceded 1n 
1838 to form that prncipility Revenue 5o 
lakhs Expenditure 48 lakhs 


Jhalawar State consists of two sepu ite 
tracts im the south cast of Raj; utima with wm 
wea Of 810 square miles ylelding a icvenue of 
about 8 lakhs of 1upces Lhe ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs dhe 
Jicsent Ruler His Highness Mahaiay hani 
Rajendia Singhj) succeeded to the Gadi on J Jth 
Apill 1929 He was born in 1J0U and educatid 
at the Mayo College Ajmer and Oxfoid Univei 
sity Ihe helrapparcnt Mshaii humal 
Virendia Smgh wis born m Lo,Jand on 27th 
Scptember 1J21 


The Bikaner State 1n point of area 1s the 
BcVventh largest ot all the Indian States and the 
sccond largest in Rajputana The populatior 
Of the State 1s 659 680 of vhom 84 per cent 
are Hindus 11 percent Monom: iadans and 1 5 
percent Juns The Capital City of Bikaner 
with its population incluling the suburbs of 
69 410, 15 the 3rd City in Rajputina 


The northern portion of the State consist 
of level loan land, wlulst the rcmainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulitin, Ihc 
average runfall is about 12 Inches = ‘The water 
level over most of the State ls from 100 fect to 
300 .cct dcep 


the Rignng Tamily of Bikwer is of the 
Iuatl ore clan of Rajputs ind the St rte was foun 
ded in 1469 AD by Rao Biksy, son of Jvac 
Jodl aji Rul r of Mirwar (Jodhpur) and after 
Ium both the Capital and the State are named 
jvai Sin hyi the first to receive the titl of Rajah 
Was one oi Akbirs most di tingui hed Genc 
rils ” and 1t was during hisrignthat the prcsent 
lot of Bikaner was built in 1093 Lhe title 
of Moharajih was conferred on Rajth Anup 
bngiji by the Mughal J] mperor 1n 1087 in re 
cogn tion of his distinguished services in the 
aiptire of Golconda Lhe conspicuous ser 
vice of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Tadiin Mutiny of 185” personally lcd his trooys 
t) c operate with the British forces in the fleld 
an the outbreak of the Mutiny was 1chnowk dgid 
Ly the Government of India by the transfer o1 
the Sub Tehsil of Tibi consisting of 41 villages 
fror, the adjoming Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikancr State 
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The present Rulcr licutenint Gen ru His 
Hi,hness Maharajadhiryy Kay Rajeshwar 
Narendra Shiromani Maharaja sri Sir Ganga 
singhjt Bihadur, @G@S1 GCIF acovo, 
GB1 KCB ADC ILD, is the Zist ot 
along lime of distinguishcd rulers renowned 
for their bravery ind state manship He 
wis born on the ‘3rd October 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898 He was awarded the first class Kk usar- 
1-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re 
lieving the famine of 1899 1900 and soon after 
he went on active service to China 1n connec 
tion with the Chint Wir of 1900 1301 m com- 
mind of his fsmous Ging? Risala and was men 
tioned in d¢ patches wd reecived the China Me- 
daland KC1E Jhe dState Lorccs consist of the 
C umel Corps known ws Gangs Rialy whose 
sinctioned strength 15 466 strong ww Infintry 
Battalion 619 strong a RKugiment of Cav ury 
342 stron, including Body Guard, a Battery 
ot Artillarv (4 guns) ind 235 stiong and Camc! 
Battery 30 4tthe outbre vk of the Great War in 
1914 Huis Highness immediately placed the ser 
Vices of himself and his St.te forces and all the 
resourccs ol the State at the disposal of His Im 
perial Majesty the hin, Lmpcror and the Gang? 
Risala reinforced by the Infintry Regiment 
which bec.me incorporated 1n the Camel Corps 
in the field rendercd very vaMable services 10 
Lgypt and Palesting An oxtra force was also 
ralpcd for internal sccurity His Highness per 
sonally went on 1ctive service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both 1n 
Trance wnd Egypt, and thus hag the distinc- 
tion of having tought forthe British Crown 
on three Continents, vz Asia, HLurope and 
Africa He was mentioned in despatches both 
10 Kgypt and I'rance His Highness also played 
a very conspicicus political put during the pe 
riod of the War when he went twice tc Lurope 
18 tho Lt present itive of the Princes of India, 
once 1n 1917 to attend the mectings of the Im 
pcrial Wor Cabinet ind Confc rence, and again 
in 131819 to attend thc Pcacy Conference 
where he was one of the signatorics to the treaty 
of Versailles 


Ilis Highness enjoys a silute of 19 guns (per 
sonal) whilst the p rmancnt local salute of the 
State 15 also 19) His Hinhncss has also had 
the honour ot being clectcd the first Chane 
ccllor ot the Chimber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for » years till 1925 


His Hi,hness 1s assisted in the administra 
tion of the Statu by a Prime Minister an 1 Chief 
Councillorin the pcrson of Sir Manubhar N 
Mehta ht OSI MA _ LLB, formerly the 
Dewan Of the Baroda State A Legislative As 
sembly wis Inauguritcd in 1913 and consists 
of 45 Members 18 out of whom are clected 
Members and which mcets twice oa year 


The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and thc State owns ao large Rall 
way system the total mileage bung 759 00 
Scveral projects for its (Atcnsion are under con 
templation including the new scheme of rail 
way hne connecting Dclhi with Sindh and run 
ning through the Bikaner and Jaisalmere States 
Hitherto there was practically no Irrigation 
in the State the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall, but the Gang Canal taken out 


* 


The Indian 


from the Sutley river has pow becn constructed 
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ind opened and will help te protect bout 
© 20000 acecs of Land in the northern pit of 
the Stet sna ft famene trom which tt has 
suffered in the past 1,200 Squares of the 
Canal land have already lecn  sold T ven 


larger ¢xpectations woh id ont from the Phikr 
Dam Project from which it 15 hep | that the 
romuning level Jands in the nortti of the 
State will berrnzited Acoalmineis worked 
at Pilana, 14 miles south from the Capital 


Alwar State 18 a hilly tract of land in the 
Tast of Rajyputana Its Rulcrs belong to the 
}alawat Niruka branch of kgshatrias, Solar 
Dynasty Thsrnling famiuy is descended from 
Raja Udai Karanji, who was the common 
ancestor of both Alwar and Jaipur The State 
was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death 1n 1791 hid secured posscasion of large 
territories His sucecasor sent a force to co 
operate with Tord Iake in the war of 1803 and 
an alliance was concluded with him in that year 
}isputes about sucecssions mark the histcry 
of the State during the carler part of the nine 
teenth century The present chief, H H Ray 
Rishi Veerendra Shiromani Dev Col Shri Sewa 
Maharaja Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur, aorr 
KOs! who was born in 1882 succeeded his 
fathcr {n 1892 and was invested with powers 
mn 1903 He cuirrles on the administration 
with the assistance of five Mimters Membe, 
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Council and various heads 
of dcpirtments The pormal revenue and ex- 
penditute are about Rs 55 lakhs a year. The 
State besides maintaining other forces, maintains 
uso the Imperial Service Troops which His 
Highness the late Maharaja was the first prince 
in Rajputana to offer (in 1888) 1n the defence of 
the Empire Alwar stood first in recruiting in 
Rajputana atthe time of the Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns The capital is 
Alwar on tne Rajputana Malwa Railway, 98 
miles west of Delhi 
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CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agcney fs the name given to 
the country occupxnd by the Indian States 
grouped tozther unler the supcrvision of the 
Political Ofhucr whois designated the Agent to 
the Governor Gcncral in Central India with head- 
quartersat Indor As constituted im 1921— 
that is, aftcr thc separation of the Gwalor 
Residency -it 18 an irregularly formed trict 
lying in two sictions, the Lastcrn comprising 
Bunddlkhand and = Baghdhhand Agencies 
betwecn 22° 58’ and 26°-19’ North and 78°-10 
and 83° 0’ Last and the Western consisting of 
the Bhopal andthe Southern States and Malwa 
Agencns between 219-22" and 24°-47’ North 
and 74°-0’ and 78 50’ Last ‘The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two scctiors 
The total arca covered 19 51 501 3 square miles 
and the population (1921) amounts to 59 97 023 
The great majority of the prople arc Hindus 
There are 28 Salute Statcs of which the follow 
ing 10 have direct trraty cngagmements with 
the Britash Government —Indore Bhopal 
Rewa Orchha, Datia, Dhar Diwas Senor 
Branch, Dcwas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jacra All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammdan 
Besidcs these there are 56 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Lstates Excluding the Indore Stat< 
and the Hirapur and Talgarh Estatcs thiy 
are divided into following groups for adminis 
trative purposes —Bhopal Agincy 8 States 
and Estates (principal State Bhopal) Baghel 
khand Agency, 12 States and Estatcs (principal 
State Rewa) Bundclkhand Agency, 2 States 
and Estatis (principal State Orchha) Southern 
States and Malwa Agcney, 22 States and Estatcs 
(principal States Dhar, Dewas Senior Brauch 
Dewas Junior Branch, Jaora and Ratlam) 


The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
natural divisions, Central India West com- 
prising the former Plateau division with such 
hilly lund as lies on this side and Central India 
Fast comprising the former low lving arta and 
the Tastcrn hilly tracts ’ The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture 1s 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
ternitorns of the different States are much 
interminglid and their politi 91 relations with 
the Governmunt of India and cach other are 
very varn 1 

Th following 1s the 31%, population and 
rvenuc of the ten tieaty States mentioned 
above — 








Arcain 
Nani | square | Population |Revenue 
mils _s 
ne Lakhs 
Rs 
Indore 9519 | 11 51,598 136 
Bhopal 6 902 | 6,92,448 62 
Rewa 13 000 | 14 01,524 60 
Orchha 2,079 | 284,948 li 
Datia 911 1 48 659 17 
Phar 1,777 | 230,333 17 
Dew 28, Senior 
Branch 449 77,005 9 
Diwas, Junior 
Branch 419 66,998 6 
Samthar 180 33,216 3 
Jaora ‘ 601 85,778 12 





Gwalior —The house of Scindia tracea its 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patel in a village near Satara. 
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Ihe head of thc family received a pateut of rank 
from Aurangzcbe The foundur of the Gwalior 
House was Rano Scindia who held a 
military tanh under the Peshwa Baji Rao 
Inu 1726 the Peshwa granted decds to Puar, 
Holker and Scindia, empowering thim to levy 
Chauth’ and Sardesmukhv’ and retain half 
the amount for piyment to their troops In 
1736 Ranoyi Scindia accompanied Baji Rao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holker distin 
gushed themxlvesin military exploits Ranoyi 
fixed hus headquarters at the ancicnt city of 
Ujjain which for the time became the Capital of 
th; Scindia dominions During the time of 
Mahadji Scind1 and Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa 
lor playcd an important part in shaping thc 
history of India Despite the partial reverse 
which M hid): Scindia 4 troops sufferrd at the 
hands ot the British in 1780, rcverses which kd 
to the treaty of Salbai (1782) Scindia’s power 
remumed unbroken For the first time he was 
now recognizd by the British as an independ 
ent sovercign and not as a vassal ot the Peshwi 


In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Dclhi Whuile he was indulging ambitious hopcs 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark 
able career on 12th kcbruiry, 1794 Himself a 
military genius, Mahadyi Scindia § armies each 
ed the 4cnith of their plory under the disciplin 
ed training of the celebr ited French adventurer— 
De Boigne Mahad)! was euccecded by his grand 
nephew Daulat F40 in whose servicc Perron 1 
Military Commander of grcat renown played a 
leading part ‘Lhe strength of Scindia’s Army 
wis, however considcrably weakened by thc 
reverses, sustained at Abmidnagar, Acsirye 
Asirgarh and Laswar: Daulat Rao Scindia did 
in 1827 Till his death he remained in undis 
puted posscssion of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him in 1805 


Daulat Rio was suceeded by Janko; Rao 
who passed away 1n the prime of hie On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit werc 
rampant and the Army was 1n 1 st.ite of mutiny 
with the result that 1t came into collision with 
the Biitish forces at Maharajpore and Pannihar 

Jankoji Rao was succeedcd by Jiajy: Rao, 
whos adherence to the British cause dunng the 
dark days of Mutiny when his own troops de 
acrted tum was unshikalle In 1861 he was cre 
ated a hnight Grand Commander ofthe Most I. 
alt d Orde: of the Star of India and 1n 1877 was 
mide a Councillor of the Empress Subsequ 
ently he received other tiths and cntered intu 
tre aties of mutual exchange of territories with thr 
British Government He dicd on the 20th June 
1886 and was succceded by hisson Lieut nant 
General H H Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scuindia 
Alyah Bahadur, G@OVO GCSI GBKL,ADC 
tothe King He succeed«d 1n 1886 and obtaimed 
powers in 1894 In1901 he went to China during 
the war, he held the rank of honorary Lieutcn- 
ant Gencral of the British Army and the hono- 
rary degrees of LLD, Cambnmdge and DCL 
Oxon He vas also a Donat of the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem in England He died in 
June 1925 and was succeeded by his son H H 
Jeewajirao Scindia in September 192> durmg 
whore minority the admunistration of the State 
will be carried on by a Council of Regcney. 


The ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns The State isin direct relations with the 
Government of India. 


20. 


The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the GIP Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran The 
Gwalhor Light Railway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to shivpuri The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which 18 done all over the 
State, fine muslins made at Chanderi, leather 
work ctc Lhe State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a_ transport 
corps lLashkir the capital city, 13 two miler 
to the south of the ancient city and the fort ol 
Gwalor Annual tncome about 2 crores and 
i\penditure about 175 lakhs 


Indore — Fhe founder of the House of the 
Holkir cf Indore) wis Malhir Rio Holkir, 
born in 1093) His soldierly quahtics brought 
lum to the front under the Peshw.i who took 
him into his service and employed hin tor his 
conquests When the Mariths power wis 
weakened at the battle of Pinipist im 1761, 
Malhir Rio hid vwequired territories stretching 
trom the Deccin ty the Ginges as a rewird 
for his cirecr ws t Mihtary (cmmindca He 
wis succeeded by his grindson On_ his 
lcith without issue Ins mothrr Ahilya Bu 
beeime the Ruler ind her administrition 15 
still Joohed upon with  idmuirition and 
reverence is that of + model rular She wis 
suececdcd by Lukoy: Holkar tho indecd had 
ben wsoaited with her to curty the Mualtt wy 
Administrition and had in courme of it dis- 
tinguished himseli in various battles Iuhoji: was 
succccded Ty Kashirio who was supplinted 
bv Jcswant Rao his step brothcr 1 person ot 
romirkitle diuring stritcn.y ow cxlubited in ut 
number of engi, ments m which he had t vken 
jurt The brillant success le ol tumcd at the 
bittc of Poona wainst the combined armics 
of Teshwe ind Scandia malo tum a dict tor 
of Poona tor some tyme and he dechired in 
consequence the indescndcnce of Hothir State 
During 1804 ov he had ov protricted wir with 
the British closed by ov Ireaty which 
1 cognted the mdcpendcnee of Holkir State 
with practically no dimunition ct its territories 
and rights Jaswint Rio showed sipns of 
Isiunitv from 1508 cnwairds and succumbed 
{» that milidy in 1811 whon he wis sucecded 
by his minor scn Malhar Rio JL) Dunnag the 
Regency which tollowcd the powcr of the State 
wis woikencd by various causcs the most 
importint of whih was the rcfrictorv 
conduct of the Milituy Comminders On the 
outbroik of the war between the Tngzlish and 
the Lcoshwa in 1817 some of these (omm inders, 
with a part of the army rebelled a,ainst the 
withonty of the State and were disy osed to 
betrend the Peshwa while the rezont mother 
ind he: ministers wore tor friendship with the 
Iritiwsh = olhere wis 2 batth between the 
british Army and this refractory yortion of 
the Holhar Army which culminated an the 
latters dtteat Holhir had to come to terms 
and to cede extensive territories and rnghts 
over the Rijyput Princes to the Lritish but 
the intcrmmul sovereignty remained unafficcted 
lhe Ireaty of 1818 which cmbodied these 
provisions sfill regulates the relations between 
the British Government and the State 


Malhar Rao died a premature death in 18383. 
Then followed the weak admunistration of Hari 
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Rutlam—ls th premic Rajput State in the 
Malwa Ag ney It covers an area of 871 squirt 
mikes including that of the Jagir of Khera in th 
Kushalgarh Chietship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur in 1602 The 
Ruler of Rutlam 1g the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques 
tions are refirrcd to ‘um for decision The 
Staite enjoys full and final civil and criminal) 


powers Lhe proscnt Ruler of Rutlam 1s Colone! 
Ihis Highness Maharaja ‘Sir Sajjan Singh 
KOCS8I KOCVO ADO,toH L.H the Prince 


of Wales who was born in 1880 educated at 
Daly College Indor , received mulitary training 
18 impcrial Cadct Corps and invested with full 
powcrs in 1898 His Highness served in 
the warin Kranc and Lgypt from 19lo to 1918 
Wis mentioncd in dcspatchs and reccived 
the Criox d'Officiers de legion d Honncur 
Salute 13 guns local 15 guns 

Dewan—Ra) kumar Sirdar 
Shihpura 

Datia State — Lhe rulers of this State in the 
BundcIkhand Agency are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house [hc territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1620, this was ¢xtended by conquest and 
by wrantsfrom the Dclhiemperors The prex nt 
Ruler Mijor His Highness Maharaja Lokendia 
Sie Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, KCSI 118 
who was bcrn in 1886 and succecded 1n 1907 
married 1902 enjoys a salute of 15 guns He 
plac d all his rcsources 1nd his personal services 
at the disposal of the Imperlal Govcrnmcnt dur 
Ing the Great War and establithed a War Ilos- 
pita at Datia He is 1 progressive Ruler and 
his createi a Tezislative Council and intro 
duced tnany useful ana important reforms in his 
Stite He is a Vice Presidcnot of St John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Soriety and has rece ntly offered to the Imperial 
('ty of Delhithe Ute size marble statue of 
Jord Reading the lat Vieroy His Highness ts 
a ‘imous big pame shot and hashot mon than 
126 tigers Ihe Heir Apparent Raja Bihadur 
Balbhaira Singh born 107, has married a 
daughter of the Maharaja Bahadur of Bilram 
pur and js a very promising prince His High 
ness has got a second son and 3 grindson 

Orchha State — Lhe rulcrs of this State are 
Bundi la Rajputs claiming to ve descendants ot 
the Gaharwars of Benares It was founded 
as an independent Stat in 1048 AD Itentercd 
into relations with the British by the 
traty mado in 1812 His Highness Sir 
Pratap Singh, @CSi @ctirr, died in March 
1930 ind his hen Suc ceded by his grandson 
His Highness Sawel Mahendra WMalirajyt Vir 
Singh Dio Bahadur the prescnt = rukr 
Ihe ruler of — the State has the 
hereditary titks of His Highness Saramad 1 
rijhai Bundelkhand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai 
Bahadur The State hasa population of al out 
284 948 and an area of 2,080 square mks Ihe 
capital is Tikamgarh, 36 miles from Lalitpur Sta 
tion on the GIP Railway Orchha, the old 
capital, has fallen into decay but is a place of 
intercst On account of its magnificent buildings 
of waich the finest were erected by Mahara) Bir 
Singh Deo, the most famous ruler of the State 
(1695-1627). 


Singh of 
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GWALIOR 


Res. lent—Officcaling—Lieut Col C H, Gabriel, 
ecvo 
BHOPAL 


Tolitical Agenti—L G L Evans 
BUNDELKHAND 

Politwal Agent— Major G@ T Fisher 
BAGHILKHAND 

Poluval Agent—MajorK A G vans Gordan 


Sikkim. 


Sikkim 1s bounded on the north and north east 
by libet, on the south east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal The population consists 
of Bhutias Lepchas and Nepalese It forms 
the direct route to the Chumb: Valley 1n Tibet 
[hc main axis of the Himalayas which runs 
east and west forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet The Singahla and Chola 
ranzcs, which ran southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
West, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world The Chola 
tanje which 1s much loftier than that of Sin 
galila leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La 


Tradition says thst the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 


_ the cad of the eighteenth century On the out- 
brvak of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 


forincd an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at thc close of the warthe Raia was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of termtory In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and reccived Rs 12000 annually in heu of 1t 
thc State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906 
Che State 1s thinly populated, the area being 
2818 square miles and the pr. ulation 81,721, 
(hicfly Buddhists and Hindus The most im 
portant crops are maize and rice There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjcching District into Tibet In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
ofatrade mart but the results were disappoint 
1ng and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfit their 
obligations resulted in 1904 1n the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed Trade with the British has increased in 
recunt years, and 18 now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years ba ae ig ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K C1E, was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 6th April 1918 The title of 
& CI was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
tho lst January 1918 and KC.I1E on ist Janu- 
ary 1923 The average revenue is Rs 6,73976. 


poe Cheese Sikiwn'—Lt Col. J. L B. 


Nepal. 


Bhutan. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayis 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Its area 1s 18,000 square 
miles and 1ts population, consisting ot Buddhists 
and Hindus has been estimated at 300 0UU 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe call.d 
lek pr but was wrested from them by some 
Libet in soldicrs about thc middle of the seven 
te nth century British relations with Bhutan 
comminced in 1772 when the Bhotias invadee 
the principality of Cooch Buhar and British ard 
was Invoked by that State After a numb r o! 
raids by the Bhutancse into Assam, an cnvoy 
(the Hon A Ddcn) was sent to Bhutan who was 
grossly insultcd and compelled to sign a_ treaty 
surrcnderinz the Duars to Bhutan On his 
return the tr aty was disallow.d and the Duars 
annexed his was followed by the treaty of 
1863 by which the States relations with the 
Governincnt ot India were satisfactorily regu 
lated Lhe State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern 
Ment in considcration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on tlie southern borders his 
allowance was doublcd by a new trcatv con 
cluded in Jinuary 1910 by which the 3!) ita 
nese Governmcnt bound itself to be guidcd by 
the advice of the British Governmcat in rcigard 
to its external relations while the British 
Government undcrtook to exercise no inter 
furcoce in the internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the = Libct Mission 
ot 1904 thc bhotias gave strong proof of ther 
fricndly attitude Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road throu,h their country to 
Chumbi but their ruler, the longsa Penlop 
aceompan) d the British troops to Ihasa and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Libetan 
authoritics Jor thise serviccs he was made 
JKCIE nd he has sinee cotertained the Bri 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital The 
ruler 18 now known as HH the Maharaja of 
Bhutan Sir Uggcn Wangehuk KOSI KCIIF 
At the head of the Lhutan Government there 
are nominally two supreme authoritxs the 
Dharma Raja known as Shapting Renipoche the 
spiritual head and the Dcb or Dep. Raja the 
temporal ruler The Dharma Rajais regarded as 
a@ very high incarnation of Buddha far hicher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibct of which 
thcre are scvera] hundreds On the death of a 
Dharma Riya a year or two 1s allowcd to elapse 
and his reincarnation then takes place always in 
the Choje or royal family of Bhutan 

Cultivation 1s backward and the chicf crop 18 
miize The military force consists of local 
kh vies under the control of the different chicfs 
They are of no military value 


Nepal. 


The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending tor about 520 iniles along the 
eouthern slope of the central axis of the Hima 
layas It has an area of about 56,000 square 
iniles with a population of about 5,580,000 
cthefy Hindus The greatcr part of the country 
1g mountamous the lower slopes being culti 
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vated Above these is a rugged broken wall of 


rock leading up to the chain of snow clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29 002 feet) 
and others of slightly less altitude The country 
lefore the Gurkha occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings ‘Ihe Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan 
Shah overran and conquered the different 
« nz!oms of Patan Kathmandu and Bhatgaon 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
ot the wholc of Nepal In 1846 the head of the 
Rina family Mahiraya Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtain d from the sovercign the perpetual right to 
the othe of Prime Minisir of Nepal and the 
right 13 stillenjoved by the descendants of the 
Rana family In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to 1 ngland and was thus the first H ndu 
Chict to Lave India and to become acquainted 
with the powcr and rcsourccs of the British 
nation Theielations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
181b and subscquent agreements by which a re- 
pr sentative of the British Government is 
1eceived at Kathmandu By virtue of the same 
treaty Nepal maintains a Representative at Delhi 
and her treaty relations with ‘ibet allow her 
t)» kcep a Resident at Lhasa of hir own 
der tulation with China 1s of a friendly 
nature kvcr since the conclusion of the 
treary of 1816 the triendly rclations with the 
British Governinent have steddily been main 
tauincd =©=6 During the rule of the late Prime 
Vinister 1t has been at its height as 1s evidenced 
by the valuabk friendly help in men and money 
which has becn given and which was apprecia 
tively mentioncd in both the Houscs of Parha 
ment and by Mr Asquith in his Guildhall speech 
in 1J15 ‘Lhe message from His Majesty the 
hin, Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Minister 
stent on the termination of hostilitics and pub- 
lishcd at the time as also the Viceroy’s valedic 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
evc of their return home aftcr having landably 
fulfillkd their mission in India eloquently and 
grat fully acknowledged the valuable hel 
rcndcrd by Nepal auring the four and a half 
ycirs of wir In recognition of this help Nepal 
recelv san annual gift of Rupes ten lakhs from 
the Biitish Government to be paid in perpetult 
Lo further strengthen and cement the bonds 
of friundstip that have subsmted so long 
between the two countries a new I[reaty of 
friendship was concluded between the Govern 
ments of Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st 
Die wber 1928 


Irom the toregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been 1n the hands of 
the Minister of the diy Since the time of Jung 
Bahidur this system of pov ornare has been 
cluirly laid down and d fined The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhirija as he 18 called, is but a 
lignificd figure head whose position can _ best 
b« likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate The present King, His 
Majsty  Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bur 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911 The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complcte monopoly of power couples with his 
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olicial rank the exalted title of Maharaja 
Next to him comcs thc Commander in Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister 

Ihe prescnt Mimistcr at the hcad of affairs of 
Nepal is Maharaja Bhim, Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Kana KC81I, KCVO_ Honoial\ 
Major Gentral British Army and Hon Colonel 
4th Gurkhas wh) succeeded the late Maharaja 
Chandra Shum Shcre Jung Bahadur Rana as 
Prime Mimister and Supreme Ccmmander in | 
Cluef in November 1929 A nan of proved 
ability ab the Ccanmander in Qluef of Nepal 
he has already inaujurated several important 
works cf pulle utility Wath consummate skill 
and political acumen he averted a breach of 
relations with Libet and in his public utterances 
has exprosscd an earnest desire to uphold and 
maintain the traditioual friendship with the 
Lritish Government 


Rice wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the lowlands Muncral wealth 1s supposd to be 
grcat but like othcr sources of revenue has not 
nen devolofed Communications in the State 
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are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Amlekhgun) to Bhimphed:—the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capita: 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles A light 
raitway from Amlekbgu g cover g a distance 
of 2& miles in the route ana connecting with 
the B & N Ry at Raxaul also tas 
been constructcd and vpened for traffic since 
March 1927 It has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Raxaul The revenue is about two crores 
of rupees per annum The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in 1t bemg filled by relations of the minister 
The State 1s of considerable archeological 
Interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha s life have been identified 1n 
it by the‘remains of inscribed pillars 

Brith Envoy—Lieut Col © L Daukes OTF 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The JIndian Stats of the North Weat 
Jronuicr Provinces are Amb, Chitral, Dir 
and Phukra Ihe total area is about 


7704 square milks and the population mainly 
Mahomcdan 18 1622094 She average annual 
revenue of the fist three 18 about Rs 4,65,000, 
that of Phukra is unknown 

Amb —Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent ‘lanawala 

Chitra] —Runs from Dir to the south of 
the Hindu kush range in the north, and has an 
atea of about 4,500 square mks The ruling 
dynasty has inaintuincd itaif for more than 
three hundnd years during the greater part of 
Which the State has constantly buen at war with 
its neighbours It was visited in 1885 by the 
J ockhart Miss on and 1n 1889, on the establish 
ment ot a political agency in Gilgit, the rulcr 
of Chitral reccived an annual subsidy from the 
British Government That subsidy was increas. d 
two ycara liter on condition that the ruler, 
Amam ul Mulh accepted the advice of the Bn 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and fronticrdefence His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to thc 
succession IJhe eldest son Nizam ul Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur 


dcred in 1895 A war was declared by Umra- 
kban of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief 


The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extrcmely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated The internal administration of the 
countrv 18 conducted by lis Highness Sir 
Shujaul mulk, KOIh, the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy 18 regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand 


Dir —The territories of this State, about 
2 000 square mils 1n area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Rud The Nawab of Diristhe overlord 
of the countr}, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chu fs of theclans Diris mainly held by 
\usufzai Pathans, the old non Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confincd to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
Bashkar 


Politwal Agent for Dar, Swat and Chitral— 
W Jhomson Glover 0 BI 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes’ 5 
Indian States cov ring anarca of 10 643 square 
miles Of these, the States of Pravancore and 
Cochin represent ancknt Mindu dvnastis 
Pudikott ii is the Inheritancu of the chieftain 
called the fondiman Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lic in the centre oftwo British districts. 


7 |Letimated 


Arca Gross 

Name. 5q Popila  Revenuc 
| miles tion 1 lakhs 

ot rupecs 
Lra\ ancuie 7 620 | 4,000 U2 238 54 
Cochin 1 417%; 978019 | 76°59 
Pudukottal . 1,179 426,813 2251 
Banganapalle . 255 36,692 | 38 
Sandur 107 11,684 1 42 


These States were brought into direct relation 
Hew the Government of India on October Ist, 

ad 

Travancore —This State, which has an area 
of 7624 84 square miles and a population of 
4,006,062 with a revenue of Rs 24805 lakhs 
Ccetpies the south-west portion of the 
[Indian Fcnins la furming an irregular triangle 
with its apex at Cape Comorin ‘ihe 
early historv of Travancore is in great 
part traditional, but there is little doubt 
that H H the Maharaja 38 the represen 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
grat Hindu dynasties which cxercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India The 
pettv chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued and the whole country, included 
within its present boundarics, was consolidated 
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and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varma (172958) The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few mules to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne 

velly, inthe middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and 1n 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan 

core from all foreign enemies In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupces. 


GW H. the Maharaja (» November 1912) 
ascended the mMasnad in September 1924 
During the minority the State is ruled ty Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Lakshm) Bu, ¢ 1, aunt 
of the Maharnja as Regent on his bchalt The 
work of legislation 18 entrusted to a Council 
brought 1nto existence 1n 1888 and as last recon 
stituted 1921, has a majority of non-official 
elected members. The Council 18 invested 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 
moving resolutions and ashing questions includ- 
ing supplementary questions Women are 
placed on a footing ofcomplete equality with 
Wen in the matter of both franchise 
and membership, Thisis the largest measure 
of constitutional reform introduced in any 
Indian State A ee pecrentaive assembly 
known a8 the Sr: Mulam Popular Assembly meets 
once a year Its members who arc the elected 
representatives of the people are given an 
opportunity to express direct to the Dewan 
th ir wants and wishes and their views regarding 
the administrative measures adopted from time 
to time Local Self Government on a small 
scale exists in the Moreimportant towns ‘The 
State supports a military force of 1,473 men 
Education has advanced considerably 1n recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
thatrespect In the matter of female Education 
the State hasa leading place among Indian dtatcs 
and the British Indian Provinces ‘The princi 
fal food-grain grown 1s rice, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth 18 the cocoanut 
Other crops are pepper, areca nut, jack fruit, 
bugar cane and tapioca Rubber and tea are 
among other important products Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries The State 
18 Well provided with roads and with a natural 
avstem of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts One line of 
raltway about one hundred miles fa length 
cuts acro-s the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to tre Capital Mc re 
Railway Imes are in contemplation The 
capital 18 Trivandrum 


Agent to the Goternor-General—A WN I 
(ater CIE, 10S 

Dezan—V & Subrahmanya Alyar, BA, BI 

Cochin — This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of ‘Iravancore 
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Very little 18 known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the termtory inright ot descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
herala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an indcpendcnt Ruler In 
1002, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what 18 now British Cochin and 1n tho following 
year thcy built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin The influence of the Portu- 
guese On the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the scventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendlv relations About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch powcr began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Aamo- 
rin of Calicut who was expelled with che asats- 
tance of the Raj. of Travancore In 1776, the 
State was conqucred by Ilydtr Ali, to whom 
it rumained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently tohisson TippuSultan A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for histerritorics which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, aad to pay a 
subsidy 

His Highness Raja Sri Sir Rama Varmah, 
G@OS1,GOIE, who was born in 1852, and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1895, having Vbdicated 
in December, 1914 His Highness’ Sri Sir 
Rama Varmah, @C1tTE, who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, succecled to the throne and was 
duly installed as Rajya on the 21st January 1915 
The administration is coniucted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive Officer 1s the Dewan, Rao 
Bahadur T 8 Narayana Iyer, MA., BL. Lhe 
forests of Cochin form one of its most Valu- 
able assets They abound in teak, ebony, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees Rice 
torms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
Shoranore to Ernakulam, the capital of the State, 
and a lorest Steam Tramway usd in develop- 
ing the forests The State supports a force 
of 32 officers and 337 men 

Agent to the Governor-General—A N L 


ad a 


Pudukkottai —This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southcrn part fo the 
Pandya Kings of Madura iclations with the 
Lnghish began during the Carnatic wars Dur- 
ing the sicge of Irichinopoly by thc French in 
1702 the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a cons quence 
of his fidelity to the English In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to asgist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Linn velly 
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countrics Subsequently he was of much service 
iu the wars with Haidar Ali Huis services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alic 
pated (1806) Apart from that there 1s no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja His Highness 
Sri Brihadamba Das Rajya Kajagopala Sond! 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, i @ minor 
He wapinstallcd as Ra von 1)1128 Lhe ad 
ministration of hte Stat ws caimed on by 4 Coun 
aiof Administration The various departmcnts 
are constitutcd on the British India mode] The 
principal food crop 1s rice ‘Lhe forests which 
cover about one scventh of the State contain 
ouly smalltimber There are no large industrics 
the State 1s well provided with roads Jut 
Pudukkottai 1s the only municipal town 1n the 
dtate 

Agent to the Covernor-General—\1 N L 
Cater Is} OIF 1% 


Assistant Agent to the Goveinor-Gcneral— 
vuant 


Banganapalle —hisis a small State in two 
detachcd portions which in the eighteenth cen 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back againto Hy lerabad = ‘Lh control over it 
was ccded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizim In 1800 Lhe prs nt ruler 13) Nawab 
Meer Fozk Alt Khin Bahadur The chicf 
food-grain is cholam hc Niwab pays no ti 
bute and maintains no military foree Lhe 
revenue of the Stati 15 over tishhs Lhe Nawab 
cnjoys a salutc of J gun 


Agent to the Gotcrnor Gercral 
ITsq,C IL 15 


ANT Gite 


Assulant Agent lo the Cote:nor-Gcncral — 
Vacant 
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Sandur —The State 18 almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary The State is under the 
Political Control] of the Agent to the Govcrnor 
General Madras States After the destruction 
of the kmpire of Vijayanagar 1n 1565 the State 
came to beheld by semi independcnt chiefs undcr 
the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Byyapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribc, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Rajya named Siddoji Rao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Chief 
Sivajl, they were Scnapathies of Sivaji In 
Siva R10’ time the State came under the Mad 
ris Government and lus heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers, Civ1] and Criminal In 18760 
the titic of Raja was conferred on the Chef as 1 
hereditary distinction the present ruler 18 
Rajya Shrimant Yeshwant Rao Anna Saheb 
Ghorpade who was invcsted with full ruin, 
pow 15 In Lebruary 1)30 


Jhe Raja pays no tribute and maiutains n) 
military force Phe most important staple crop 
3cholam ‘teak and sand ilwood arc found in 
small quantiti s in the forcsts 


The minerals of the State possess unustel 
interesL ‘The hematit s found in it are pro 
bably the richest ore in India An_ outcrop 
ncar the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge loO feet in height which apprrentl, con 
gists entirely of pure stcel grey crystallinc hc ma- 
tito (4pcculic iron) of intense hardness Some 
of thc softcr orcs uscd to be smelted, but the 
ladustry his been kill d by the chcaper Lnglish 
ton Manginese deposits have also becn found 
In three plac 8 and during 1911 to 1914 over 
~2 3,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company 


Agent tothe Goicinor General —\ N L Cites 
Isy,C1!i Id 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


Ow'ng to the lirge number of Stites c cern 
ed and the inteilacin, of thar tartories with 
neizhbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombty G vernm nat todirect 
politic il relations with the Goveroment of India 
(which was advocated ian the Montagu 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional R 
forms) had been delayed Ihe first stage of that 
process, however, Was carricd out in Octolkcr, 
1924, when a new Residency was created in 
direct relation with the Government of India 
comprising the whok of the compact are. 


making up the kKathiawtr, Cutch and 
Pilanpur Agetues under the Government of 
Bombay 


Resident of the Jisnst Cliss and Agent to the 
Governor General m the States of Western 
India —Ihe Honbk Va L H heily CIE, 
1( 8 

Judicial Commissioner 1n the States of West 
ern India —G@ € Shinnon l3’q Ics 


Kathiawar —hKathiawir is the peninsula 
lying immediately tothe north of Gujaratin the 
Bombay Presidency It? eatreme length 15 
about 220 miles and its greatest brcajth about 
160 mules, the area being 23 440 square miles 
There are nearly 200 s¢ parate Statesin hathia 
war which for purposes of administrative con 
venience 1g sub divided into subordinate Agen 


cies known asthe Western and J astern hatha 
WarAncncms fh Western Kathiawar Agency 

mpriscs the Walir and Sorath Prints while 
the l astern Kathiawar A,zcncy Comprises the 
Eiants ot Jhaliwal and Gohelwad but in 
Whichcver ol thes two A, nates Stites with 
Silutes of guns ue situate | they arein direct 
political relations with the Hon bie the Agent 
to the Govern t Gen ral Ihe Instory of the 
buitish connection with Kithivwwar commences 
from Colone] Wailkers settlLoment of 1807 In 
‘86. the States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished the various juitsdictions ctl! 
remained graded as fixedin 1863 


Cutch — Betore the creation in October 1924 
ofthe Western India States Agency the relations 
ofthe Cut h Durbar with the Bombay Govern 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
in chirge of the Cutch A,ency with Head- 
quirters at Bhuy The Cutch Agency and the 
wppointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished 1nd the State of Cutch1s1n direct 
relations with the Hon ble the Agent to the 
: ove rnor Gcucral mm the States of Western 

neia 

Banas Kantha Agency —TIhis group of 
States in Gujarat comprises ot the IThud Class 
Stites of Tharad, lourth (las States of Vav 
Iuth Class State of Maleh Jolawar Ahinyi of 
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Varahi and a few minor estates and taluhis 
Bifore the year 1925 1t was known as the 
Palanpur igency, when it also comprised of the 
kirst Class States of Palanpur and Radh wmupur 
Consequent upon the transference of thes. two 
First Class States of Puanpur and Ridhwmpui 
to the direct politi ad iclationsup with the 
Government ot Indiv through the Hon bic the 
Agcnt to the Governor Gener) in the Stites ot 
Western India the group compiisipg the tema 
Iz minor Statcs Lstatcs and Lialukw has be n 
named the Banw Aanthy Agency sndis in chap 
fa Lolitical {cut who is subordin ste to the 
Hon ble th Avent to the G veinor General ot 
the Western India Stites Agency 

Bhavnagar — 1his8 State lics at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay lhe Gohcl 
Rajputs to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnag u 
belongs ate 811d to have scttied in the country 
about the ycar 1260, under Sajakj1 trom whos 
thrce sons—Ranoy: Swangy: and Shahjyi—arce 
descended rcspe tively the chicts ot Bhavnac iw 
Lath: and Paltana An intimite connc von 
was formed betwecn the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the cighteenth century when 
tre chief of that State took j ains fo destroy the 
tirates which inf sted the ncighbowung s 16 
Lhe State was split up whcn Gujarat and hi 
thiawar were diviied betwcen the Pushwa and 
the Giekwar bit the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated 1n the hands of 
the Biitish Gov rnment in 1807 The State 
Ppav8 an annual tribute of Ks 1 28010 to thi 
British Government Rs 3081 8 0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda and Rs 22 808 as 4ortalb: to Juna 
gadh Dung the minouty of His Highness 
the Minor Maharaja hiuishna Aum arsinhy: who 
succeeded to the gadi on the death of hisfith r 
Maharaja Sir Bhaveinhy) KCSst onl7th July 
1919 the admuinistrition of the State has been 
entrusted to a Council ot Administration The 
( ouncil consists of Sir Prabhashankar D Pattan 
KCLE asPrcsident and Lieut (clonel A H L 
Mosse as Vice President Lhe other members ot 
the Council are Dewan Bahadur I kh liivcdi and 
khan bahadurS A Goghawala MA LEB Bar 
it law One noteworthy feature in the admin 
stration 18 the complctc scparition of judiciil 
from executive functions and the dcccntralisa 
ticn of authority 15 wnother ‘The authority and 
powers of all the Heads of Dep irtments hive 
been chcarly defined and each within his own 
sphere 18 independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Council 

The chief products of the State are grain 
cotton sugarcane and salt Lhe chief manu 
factures are o11, coppcr and brass vessels and 
cloth Lhe Bhavnagar State Railway 1s 294 milcs 
10 length Lhe capital of the State 1s the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
OD aD extensive trade a8 one of the princip3l 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar Bhavnagar supports 270 Statc 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1921) was 426 404 of whom 
86 per cent were Hindus and 8 per ccnt 
Mahomedans The average incom for the last 
five years was Rs 1 10,29 7o4 and the average 
expenditure Rs 84,32 739 

Dhrangadhra State 13 a State of the First 

lass in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles exclu 
give of vhe Dhrangadhra portion of the Rann 
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of hutch The ruler of Dhrangadhra 
13 the head of the Jhala family of lajputs, 
originally called the MakYanas ‘This Rajput 


clin 38 of great antiquity having mi-_- 
rated to Kathiawar from the North, csta 
bhshinz itelf first at Patri in the 


Ahmedabad District, thence moving to Halvad 
and finally settling in its prescot scat) Being 
the guardians of the North Lastern marchis 
ot hathiawar they hid to suffcr rupcatedly from 
the sucecssive inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula but after suffcring the valious 
vicissitudes of war they were contirmed in their 
possession of Halvid its surrounding teri 
torics and the salt pins attached ther to by an 
Imporial Luman sud by Lmpcror Aurang7eb 
Lhe States ot Vankanur Jimbdi Wadhwan, 
Chuda Sayly and Ihin J akhtar arc offshoots 
from Dhrin,adhry is Hi.hness Maharana Shri 
sir Ghanshyamsinh)) G@CIE,KCS! Maharya 
Ra} Sileb, 1s the ruler ot thie State and the 
titular head of ul the Thilas Lhe admuinis- 
tration as conduckd under the Mahuyja’s 
liructions by the D wan Rana Shri Mansinhy 
S Jhala Crt The soi being cminently fit 
tor cotton cultiy ution the prinuy alcrops are long 
stapkd cotton ani ccrcals of vanious hinds 
Lxcclkat buildin, d= ornimental stone 1s 
yuairicd from the hills situated within the St ite 
Wadigrs salt of an excellent quahty with 
Magnesyum chloridc and other pyc products ot 
salt arc also minulactured at the State Salt 
wotkhs at Kuda whih = offtr practically iu 
evhiusuble supplis tor thet manutacture 
Ihe evpital town 15 Dhrangadhra a fortificd 
town, 7v miles west of Ahmcdabad 
Dhrangadhra State owns the Riilway from 
Wadhwin Junction to Halvad a distance of 
10 miles which 1s worked ly th BL. B & C Ll 
Iwulway An eat nsion of this line to Mallya is 
injcr contcmpiation A railwiy iding has 
} cnlud trom Dhiangadhr to huda—a dis 
tance of 11 mules—to tacilitate the salt trafhe 
Gondal State—L1he Ruling Prince of 
(rondalis 4 Riyput ot the Jadejastock with the 
titleof H H Mahara Lhakore Sahch the pre 
ent Ruler boing H H Shi Bhogwat Smhy, 
CLR, Jhe carly foundcr of the State Kum 
Thojt I had a modcst cstate = of ~0 villages 
Kuimbhoyi JI the most pewertul Chict 
of the House widened the territories to 
ulmost their present limits by conquest but 
it was left to the present ruler to devclop its 
resources to the utmost and in the words »f 
Iord Reay, Governor of Bombay by its *‘im- 
portance and advanicd administration’ to get 
it recognised as a Jirst Class State ‘The State 
pays a tribute of Rs 110721 The chief pro- 
jucts are cotton and grain and the chief manu- 
facturcs are cotton and woollcn fabrics and gold 
embroidery Gondal his always been _pie- 
eminent amongst the States of 1ts class for the 
vigour with which public woiks have been 
prosecutcd, and was one of the earlicst pioncers 
of raulway cnterpriss in Kathiawar having 
initiated the Dhasa Dhoraji line, it owns the 
Dhasa Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manigcs it along with the 
Setalsar Rajkot Railway and H II Gackwad a 
hbijadiya Dnari line, it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar There 
are no export and import dues the people being 
free from taxcs and dues, Comparatively spcak- 
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ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education Compulsory female 
cducation in the State nas been recent v ordered 
by His Highness Rs 2o lakhs have been spent 
on Irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
clectricity to the town of Gondal Ihc Capital 1s 
condal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar 

Junagadh State —A first class State under 
the Westcrn India States Agency and lies in the 
South W stern portion of the hithiawar Pcn 
misula betwoon 4° 44 wnd 21° 53 North lati 
tude 80° and 72 J astlonzitude with the Halir 
livision of the province as 1ts northern boundary 
ani Gohilwad Prant to its cast ~=It1s bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian sea = Fhe 
Stite1is divide dinto1l3 Mihius It has 16 ports 
of which the principal ire Vcray ul and Mangrol 
The principal rivers in the State irc the Bhadar, 
Uben Ovst Hiran Saraswati) Machhundri, Sin 
,10da, Mcghal Vrajm) Rival and Sabli ‘Lhe 
Jrincipaltown of Junagadh whichis one of the 
most picturesque towns in India 15 situated on 
the slope of the Girnar and the Datar Hulls 
while in antiquity and historical interest 1% 
yiclds to none The Upperkote or old citade' 
contains interesting Luddhist caves and the 
whol of the ditch in] nc£ephbourhoo 1 1s honey 
combed with cavcs of theirrr mains = There are 
a number of fine modern buildings in th 
town Lhe famous Ashoha Insenption of th 
Buddhist time carvcdout on 2 big bolster of 
blich granite stone 1s housed at the foot ef the 
(irnir Hill which is sacred to the Jains the 
Stuvaites the Vabhnavites and othcr Hindus 
lo the south cast of the Gunir Hill hes the ea 
tcnsive forest of the Gir comprising 494 square 
miles 823acres ind LOguntha =Itsupplics tim 
ber and othe: natural products to the residents 
of the State and the ncighbouring distiicts and 
is unique 3 the sole stionghold of the Indian 
lion Jh area of the Stite 15 3 336 9 square 
milkis and the avcrage revenuc amounts to 
about Rs 7300000 ‘The tot1l population 
according to the census of 19.1 was 4 60 493 of 
which 3 (5 003 were Hin lus 30 091 Mahome dans 
7,216 Jains 90 Christians, o3 Jarsis while 40 
wer of other castes Until 147. when it was 
conquered }y Sultan Mihome 1 Begra ot Ah 
medabad Junagidh was a Rajput St ite ruled Ly 
Chicts of the Chuda Sami tribe During the 
reign of the ] mperor A) bar it Lecame a de 
pendency of Den undcr the immediate au 
thority of Moghal Viceroy otf Gujyarit About 
1735 when the representitives of the Mo_hals 
had lost his’ authonty in Gujarat) Sherkhant 
Babi the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor and ce tablished 
his ownrule Lhe ruler of Junicadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Goy 
ernment in 1807 Ihe principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton bijri juwar 
sesamum wheat rice sugarcane cereus g1 iss 
timber stone, custor sced fish countrs tobicco 
groundnuts cocoanuts, bimboos ete while 
those of manufacture are ghce molasses sugar 
candy copper, and brasswaire = dycd cloth 
gold and silver embroidery pottcry, hardware 
leathcr, bamboo furmture cte Jhe State pays 
1 tribute of Rs 2% 394 annually tothe Para 
mount Power and Peshhishi of hs o' 10 to 
His Highness the Cvehwaron the other hind 
the State of Junigadh receives 92 tribute sts lea 
4ortalbi amounting to Ns 92,421 from not less 
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than 134 States and Talukas, a rehc ofthe day 
of Mahomedan supremac} the State main- 
tains Junagadh State | orccs and the Mahabat 
Khanji Infantry the sanctioned strength of the 
former being 173 and of the latter 220 inclusive 
of Bag pipe Band 


The Chief bears the title of Nawab ‘lhe 
present Nawab 1s His Highness Sir Mahabat 
KhanIII KCSI_ and js the ninth 1n succes- 
ston and seventh in descent from His Highness 
Nahadurkhanji I, the founder of the Babi 
Tamily of Junagadhin 1735 AD His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1900 and succeeded tothe gadtin 1911, visited 
Logland in 1913 14, received his education at 
the Mayo College, Aymer, and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1920 His High- 
ness the Nawab Stheb 1s the Ruler of the Pre- 
mier Statein Kathiawar ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary powers 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal 13 
permanent and 15 local within the territonal 
limits of the Junagadh State Languages 
Spoken —Gujaratiand Urdu 


Capital —Junagadh 


Ruler —His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
Rasulkhanji, KC SI, 
Heir Apparent—Mahomed Dilawarkhanyi, 
Prince Mahomed Himatkhany! 


Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch has an area of 3 791 square 
miles Ihe Maharaja of Navanagaris a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and bclongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch The Jadcjas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
establishcd at Ghumli ‘Thetown of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540 The present Jam Sahib 18 
the wellknown cricketer H H Jam _ Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhj1 Vibhoji who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907 The principal 
products are grain cotton and oil seeds, shipped 
trom the ports of the State A small pear! fishery 
hes off the coast The State pays a tribute 
of Rs 1 20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government the Gaekwar ot Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh The State maintains two 
squadrons of Nawanigar Staite Tanccrs and 
1} Company of the State Infantry ‘The 
Capital is Jamnagar a flourishing place, nearly 
4 mils ir circuit situated » miles east of the 
port of Bedi Population 345,358. Revenue 
nearly Rs 90 lakhs 

Revenue Secretary —Gohulbha1 B Desai, 
Bar at-law 

Polvical Secretary —Parshuram B Junnarkar, 
BA LLB 

General Secretary —Hirabhai M Mchta, BA 
(Cantab) Bart at law 

Hu7ur Personal Assistint and Private 
Secretary —P M harinyia, Leg , 

Cutch —The State 13 bounded on the north 
and north west by Sind on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutchand the 
south west bs the Indian Ocean Its area, 

\clusive of the great salt marsh called the 
hiann of Cutch 18 7616 square miles The 
capital 15 Bhuj), where the ruhng Chef (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sri Khengarp 
Savai Bahadur, GCS1,@OIF, resides Trom 
its isolated position, the special characterisi c of 
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its people their pecular dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, che pnolnsula of Cutch has more 
ot the elements of a distinct nationalis 
ty than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek wnters Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
‘ribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815 There 
1s & fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch 

and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated 

Both 1ron and coal are found but are not worked 

Cutch 1s noted forits beautiful embroidery and 
sliiverwork and its manufactures of sk and 
cotton are of some importance ‘Trade 1s 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief 1s the 
supreme authority A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees In their own Estates and over their own 
ryotz= <A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position cf the Bhayat Theseire Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Rao 

lhey were granted a share 1n the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an etrer- 
gency The number of these chiefs 1s 137, and 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe in Cutch 
is about 16000 ‘The British mulitery force 
having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the state 
now pays Rs 82257 annually as an Anjar 
equivalent to the British Government 

[he mulitary force consisis of about 
1000 im addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand 
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Palanpur —Palanpur i» 9 first class State 
with wi area of 1765 Square miles and a populi 
pe of 243912 The gioss revenue ts about 10} 
Jakhs 


The State 1s under the rule of Captain His 
Highness Zubdatul Mulkj{Dewan MahakhanTaley 
Muhammad hhan Bahadur KOIL KOVO 
Nawab of Palanpur His Highness is descended, 
from the Usafzai Lohani Pathan an Afghan 
tribe whe appeared in Gujarat in the 14th 
century ‘The connection of the British Gov 
ernment with the State dates from 1819 in 
which vear the Ruler was murdered by a bodv 
of nobles. Two Ingh roads from Ahmedabad 
pass through the State and a considerable trade 
in cloth, gram sugar and rice 1s carried on 
ihe State pays tribute of Rs 238 462 to the 
Gaekwar of Buoda The capital 1s Palanpur 
Situated on the B B & C I Rulwi, and 1s 
the junction station of the Palanpur Decay 
Branch of B B & C I Railway Itisa very 
old settlement of which mention was made in 
the 8th century 


Radhanpur 18 a first class State with an arca 
of J 150 square mils whichis held by 4 branch 
of the illustrious Babi family who since the 
reign of Humayun hive always bicn prominent 
m the annals of Gujarat. Ihe preant chict 
is H H Jalaluddin Khany, ,the Nawab 
of Radhanpur Ihe Stite maintains 4 
Police torce of 209 The principal preducts 
are cotton wheat and grain Ihe capital 
18 Radhanpur town a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch Samihas a 
cotton pres and three ginning f ctories 
Phere 18 one ginning fietory at Munjpur and one 
ut Lolada One large ginning fa tory has becn 
recently constructed at Swmkeshwar whichis a 
grewt centre or Jain pilgrimage ull the year round 


STATES IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


The territorics under the rule of Indian 
Jiinces and Chiefs in the Bombay Presidency 
cxtend over an area of 28,039 square mules 
Ihe characteristic feature of the Bombay States 
~~ 6the great number of petty principalitics 
Ihe recognition of these very numerous juris 
dictions 13 due to the circumstance that the 
‘arly Bombay admunistrators were induced 
to treat the de facto exercise of civil and criminal 
junsdiction by a landholder as carrying with 
it & quasi sovereign status In no part otf India 
15 there a greater variety of principalities Some 
ct the largest are of modern ongin, having been 
founded by the Marathas 1m the general scrambk 
for power in thc middle of the 18th century but 
the Rayput houses in the Gujarat Agencies date 
trom earlier times Interesting traces of 
ancient history are to be found at Sachin and 
Janjira, where Chiefs of foreign ancestry, des 
ccnded from Abyssinian admirals of the Deccan 
flecta still remain 
Bhils or Kolig exercise yeTy limited authority 
in the Dangs and the hilly country that fringes 
the Mahi and the Narbada rivers 

The variety of the rulations which under 
the t.rms of the several treatics subs st between 
the British Government and the rulers of the 
different States, and the general superintendence 
exercised by Government as the Paramount 
Power, necessitate the presence of an Agent or 


| 


A fcw abonginal Chicfs- — 


repregentative of Government at the Principal 
Courts The smaller and 1-33 important Statcs 
arc elther grouped togcthcr undcr the g neral 
supervision of a Political Agent or arc looked 
after by the Collectors of the districts which 
they adjoin Lhe position of the Agent varices, 
roughly speaking, with the importance of the 
State In some cases ho dors little mom than 
give advice and exc reise a general surveillance 
In other cis the Azcnts are investcd with a 
dircct share in the administration, while States 
the Rulers o: which are minor are dirctly 
managed by Government Officers or undcr 
arrangements approved by Government Some 
of the Statcs are subordinate to other States 
ind not in direct relations with the British 
Government In these cases the status of the 
{cudatorics 18 usually guarantecd by Govern- 
ment The powrs of the Chiefs are regulated 
by trcaty or custom, and range downwards to 
a more right to collect revenue 1n a share of a 
village, without criminal or civil jurisdiction, 
as in the case of the petty Chicfsin the Mahi 
Kantha and Rewa Kantha Agencies. 


‘The number of Indian States in the Bombay 
Presidency 15 151, with an area of 28,039 square 
miles and population (1921) of 3,879,095 They 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
the following Agencies Belgaum Agency, 
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Savantvad:, Biyapur Agency, Jith* Dharwar | 
Asncy, Savanur Kaira Agency, Cambay |, 
holaba Agency, Janjira holhapur Residency 
and Southcrn Maratha Country States Agency, 
9 States (Kolhapur with 9 itcudatories) Jain 
hhandi, hurundwad Semor, Kurundwad Junior, 
Mirty Semor, Miri) Junior, Mudhol, Ramdurg 
und Sangh) Mahi Kantha Agency 51 States 
(ptincipal Statcs Idar and Danta) Nasik Agency 
Surzina Poona Agency, Bhor Rewa hantha 
Agency, 62 States (principal Stat«s, Balasinor, 
Joins Chhota Udcipur, Junswada, Raypipli 
ud Sant) Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltan 
Sholapur Agency, Akalkot Sukkur Agency 
hhimrpur Surat Agency, 3 States (Bansda 
Dharampur and Sichin) and 14 Dang Chicfs 
Ihana Agcncy, Jawhar Ihe table below gives 





d¢tasls otf the arca of the more important 
Statcs — 
Arca Popula Approxi- 
State in tion mate 
4q miles (1n 1921) Revenue. 
Rs. 

Balasinor ; 189 44,030 2,51,000 
Bansda ‘ 215 40,125 7,97,521 
Baria .. 813 137,291 8,83,194 
Bhor 925 130,420 5,79,887 
Cambay 350 71,715 9,094,934 
Shhota Udepur 890 125,702 12,41,000 
Danta.. ‘ 347 19,541 1,74,806 
Dharampur . 704 95,171 12,417,821 
Idar_ .. ; 1,669 226,355 16,75,639 
Janjira | 324 87,534 7,43,307 
Jawhar ; 310 49,662 5,57,6383 
Khairpur 6 000 103,152 25,57,871 
Kolhapur 3 217 633726 1,40,11,844 
Lunawada 388 83,133 7,700,000 
Mudhol ‘ 368 60,140 4,72,000 
Rajpipla ‘ 1,517 168,454 =17,21,262 
Sachin : 49 19,977 4,12,000 
bangli . 1,136 221,321 11,71,184 
Bavantvadi . 925 206,440 6,92,508 
Sant .. ‘ 394 70,957 2,144,509 





Bijapur Agency — Lhis compriscs thc Satara 
Jughir of Jath (9808 square outs ht 
aria). Onthc annexation of Satara, in 1849, 
Jath and Daphiapur like other Satara Jaghirs 
bccame tcudatorics of the British Govcrmment 
Jhe latter has more thin once interfered to 
adjust the pocumary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
andin cons: quence of numcrous acts of oppres- 
sion on the part of the then ruler’ was 
compulled toassume dinct management from 
1474 to1885 The small estat. of Daphlapur 
with an arma of 968 square milslapsed to 
the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
Ranibai Saleb Daphk in January 1917. ‘The 
Chif of Jath who blongs to the Mahratta 
caste, r.nks asa first class Sardar The succes- 
slon follows the rule of primogeniture The 
present Chief Meherban Vijayasinhirao Ramrao 


aas Babasaheb Datle succeeded his father who | 


died on August 14, 1928 and was installed on 
January 12th, 1929. He conducts the adminis- 
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tration of the Jath State with the advice of 
the Government Adviser appointed by Govern- 
ment ‘Lhe gross revenue of the State is about 
3 lakhs chiefly denved from land revenue 
The Jath State pays to the British Government 
Ks _ 6,400 per annum in lieu of horse contingent 
pas 4,817 on account of Sardeshmukhi 
nghts, 


Polireal Agent —V. B. 
Collector of Biapur 


Dharwar Agency —This comprises only the 
small State of Sivanur ‘lhe tounder of the 
reigning family who are Mahomedins of Pathan 
orizin was a Jagirdar of Lmperor Aurangzeb 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Nawab 
of Savanur, whose conduct hd been excep- 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possession9 
by the British Government ‘Lhe State pays no 
tribute Ihe principal crops are jowari and 
Cotton The area 15 70 equare miles and popula- 
tion 16,830 The revenue is Rs 2,01,410 6-8. 
The present chief 13 Captain Meherban Nawab 
Abdul Majid han Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 


Mardhehu M A, 


' of Savanur 


Poltual igent J 1 B Hutshomme m¢8 


Kaira Agency — Lhis includes only the Stat» 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Auhilvada Kingdom 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce tn 
Western India Factories were established 
there by the Lnghsh and the Dutch It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat ‘Lhe present Nawab 1s His Highness 
Mirza Hussein Xawar Khan who ts a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najumisan: family of Persia, and 
wis born on the 16th Miy 1911 Hus father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar Ali Kban, died on 2ls¢ 
January 1915, leaving tim aminor The 
Stite was under British iudministrition up to 
D co mh 1930 when the Nawib wis instilled 
on the jade Lhe State prwvs a tribute of 
Re 21 924 to the Butish Government Wheat 
we. cotton ure the pumapal crops There 1s 
a browd zwge lnc trom Cumbay tea Pethe, 
connec with th B BoA C T Railway at 
Anand Ciambey 1s 2 first class State having full 
yuidiction Revenue is ubout aight Iakhs 
The arevct the State is 300 sq ttre miles, popula- 
tion “Lflo 


Polutwal Agent <A. Master, ICS. 
Administrator. M. S Moulvi, mA, 


Kolaba Agency —This Agency includes 
the state ot Janjira in the honkan, a country 
covcred with spurs and hill ranges and much 
interacted by creeks and backwaters. The 
culing family 18 said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian 30 the service of one of the Nizam 
shah Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century The most noticeable point 
in 1ta history 18 the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfermg 1p the Internal administration 
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of the State. The chicfis a Sunn) Mahomedan , 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His Highness the Nawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahome- 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1868 the 
State enjoyed singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no _interfer- 
ence whatever in its internal affairs About 
that year the maladmuinistration of the chicf, 
especially in matters of police and criminal 
justice, became 4agrant, those branchesofadm1 
nistration Wore in consequence taken out of his 
hands andvi sted tempoiaiily in a Political Agent, 
The fast ruler, H H Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
Ahan, @O1Ir,dinud on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succecded by his son Sidi Muhammad hhin 
born on the 7th March 1914 The area of the 
State 13 377 squire mules, and the poulition 
98530 The average revenue is 8 lakhs, 
including that derived from a small depen- 
dency named Jatierabad m the south of hathia- 
war underthe Kathiawar Agency. Ih State 
maintins an irregular miltarv force of 241 
lhe capital 1s Murud on the main land, the 
name of Janjira being rmtained by the island 
foit opposite. Lhe Chicf 1s entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns’ In recognition of 
services rendered m connection with the wir 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on the Ist 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
permanent within the limits of his own State 
from the 1st January 1921 The State is now 
under & minonty administration with the 
mincr Na wab's mother as Regent, assisted by 
a Dewan appoimted with the approval of 
Government. The present Dewan is Mr. P. R. 
Kapidia, BA, a retired Deputy Collector. 


Kolhapur Agency.—Kolhapur 15 a State 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 833,726. Subordinate to Komepur 


Southern Maratha Country States.—1he 
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are nine feudatorns, of which the followin, 
four are important Voshalgarh, Bavda, haga} 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji. The rulu zg house 
trices its descent from a younger son of 
Shivajl, tounder of the Maratha power The pre- 
valence of piracy from the Kolhapur port 
ot Muilvan compelled the Bombay Gov- 
ctrnment to send expeditions against Ko'- 
hapur im 1765, and again m 1792, when 
the Raja agrecd to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
gsustaimed since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Intcrnal dissensions and wars with ncighbcur- 
ing States gradually weakencd the power of 
holhapur, in 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 


‘ attacks of foreign powers, while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilitics with 


other States, and to refer al] disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government The 
principal articles of production are rice, joOWwar 
and sugar-cane and the manufacturcs are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
Ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of four whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pet 148 or talukas and three mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death The Southern Mahratta Railway 
passes through the State and 1s connected with 
Kolhapur City by a line which is the property 
of the State. 


Resident and Senor Poluwal Agent for 
Kolhapur ant the Southern Mahratta Country.— 
Major L. L. ang, Cc. 1. b., M. 0. 


Agency consists of the following eight States-— 








Area in | Tribute to 
Name of State. Byuare Population British Average 
niles. Government revenue, 
ee tr — —— 
Rs | Rs 
Sangli 1,136 221,321 1,32 000 13,60 872 
Mira) (Senior) “e 342 82,580 12,558 | 4,31,204 
Miraj (Junior) ; 1964 34,665 7,389 352 382 
Kurundwad (Senior) 1824 38,760 9,619 3,56,250 
Kurundwad (Junior) 114 34,288 see 2 70,928 
Jamkhand ‘ 524 101,195 20,516 9,44 310 
Mudhol ‘ 368 60,140 2,672 | 4,80,509 
Ramdurg 7 169 33,997 Sivas 3,69,483 
areas | 

Total 3,082 606,046 1,87,754 | 45,66,028 


Mahi Kantha —This group of States has 
@ total areca of 3,124 square miles and a popu 
lation of 450,478, including that of Idar, which 
is 226,351. The revenue 18 about 14 lakhs 
The Agency consists of the first class State of 
lidar and 51 small States. Idar covers more 


than half the territory. It hasan area of 1,668 
square milks and an average revenue of 
Rs. 16,47,370. The present Bu'er of Idar, 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Maharaja Sir Dowlat 
Singhji, K.0 8.1.,is a Rajput of the Rathod clan. 
He was born in 1878 and ascended the Gadi in 
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1914 His Highness hid been on active service 
in Lgypt during the great war Lhe subord: 
nate feudatory 'agirdars are divided into 3 
classes The Jaghdars comprised in the clare 
of Bhayats arc cadcts of the Ruling House to 
whom grants have bien made in maintenance 
or asa Jivarak Those known as Sardar Pat 
tawits are descendants of the military leaders 
who accompanied Anani Singh and Rar Singh, 
the founder of the present Marwar dynasty 
when thcy took possession of the State in the 
first quartir of the eighteenth century and to 
whom grants of land were made by Maharaja 
Anand Singh in 1741 A D on condition of mi 
litary service In the class of the Bhoomuas 


are included all subordinate Feudatories who | 


were In possession of their Pattas prior to the 
advent of the present Marwar dynasty The 
Pattas which they hold werc acquired by then 
ancestors by grant from the former Rao rulers 
of the State The Maharaja reccives Rs 52,427 
innually on account of Khichdiand other Ra} 
Hiaks from its snbordinate S«ardars, the tribu 
tury Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency and 
others and pays Rs 30 340 418 Mtasdana to 
Gackwar of Baroda through the British Govern 
mont Of the smaller States Vigry imaicar and 
Dounts ue tw Stat s enjoying pI nuy p wers 
Ihe names of ther Chicfs ue Rio Shin 
Ham inhy ant Muiharany Shi Bhavani 
Sin,hye = While 31 eay y Jamite 1 y nisdiction 
Jhe remainder ue ¢ tates 


Polkttweal Agent—Maor J De Ia Hay Gorlon 
OBE, MU 


Nasik Agency —This consists of one State 
Surgana lying in the north west corner of the 
Nasik Distiict Surgana bas an area of 36( 
Bquare miles and a population of 14912 Jh 
ruler of the State (Meh akan Tiatapric Shankar 
ra Deshmukh) died in June 1930 and th 
questi n ct success: nogs unda.r Government 


( nsideration The revenue of the State 1 
Rs 69,606) 


Rewa Kantha Agency —This Agency with 
an arca of 4 356 square miles and a populatio: 
of 665 09) comprises (1 States of which R») 
pipla is a first class State 5 are second class 
onc 18 third cliss ind the rest arc cither petts 
States or talukas Among thox jetty Stat s 
ue Sanjcliin the north Bhadarva md Umcta 
i the west Jombhughod in the south cast an] 
two grours ot Wehwis The 26 Sankhda 
Mthwas mtty estates heon thc mght bink 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu Mchw's 
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petty estates including Doda Anghad and 
Raika, which together torm the Dodka 
ross are situated on the border of the 
Mahi 


The followmg are the statistics of area and 
population for the principal States — 








Area in 
State square | | ee bal 
tiles ani0n 
Bilasinor 189 44 030 
Birlya 813 | 187291 
Chhota Udaipur 873 | 129,702 
Lunavada 388 83 136 
Narukot (Jambhughoda) 143 9 540 
Rajpipla ‘ 1517 | 168 420 
Sunt 394 70,957 
| Other Jurisdictional States 
Civil Stations and Thana 
Cirel s 639 | 113.977 





Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746 961) 
almost all the Rewa Kontha lands excert 
Champaner were underthe government of the 
Biriyas, thatis Ioliand Bhil cliefs In the 
eleventh twclfith and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions took the place of the Kol: and Bhil 
leadcrs The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla a Gohel Rajput 


Lunawada 1s a Rajput State undcr the 
Rew Kantha Pohtical Agency and has an sre 
of 388 square miles and a population cf 83 136 
with w iv rag revenue of Rs 5 00000 Hi» 
Highness VMahirana Shir Viibhadrasinhy the 
prs ntrul1 wis bern in 1910 ind wis Installed 
cn th gtdein the b ginning of this year Lhe 
Rulers of Funiwads enj ry tull and unrcstrictcd 
civil and c1imin v1 jn11sdi(tion with powerto make 
thar own laws = Ihe Maharana is a member of 
the Chambe1 of Princes 

Rajpipla —Ihis State lics to the south of 
the Narbada It has an area of 1,5174 square 
miles She landsare mch and very fertile and 
except a few forest clad hills are suitable and 
avaliable for cultivation 1n large quantities in the 
south east talukas Ihc family ot the Maharaja 
of Rajpipla Captain H H Maharana Shri Sir 
Viyavasinjhi K CST, 1s said to derive its origin 
trom 1 Kajput of the Gohelclan Cotton 1s the 
most important crop inthe State In the hills 
there are valuable teak forests The capital 1s 
Ra)pipla which 1s connected wi‘h Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State 


Satara Jahagirs.—Under this heading are grouped the following States — 


ee es 


Are Kc venue 
State In] | Popu | in 
milts lation lakhs 
Rs 
Aundh ‘ r 501 64 560 3 
Phaltan 397 43,286 3 
Bhor 925 130 420 5 
Akalhot ‘ ‘ 498 81,250 3 
Tath 9381 82 654 3 





These were formerly feudatory to the Raja ot Satara In 1849 five of them, including the 
Doflarur Estate, which has since reverted to the Jath State, were placed im relations with the 
Collector of Satara, and Akalkot with the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the Jahagir of 
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Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona, and Jath to the Agency for the Southein 


Ushratta Country state, 


Lhe litter has since bee: placed in relation with the Collector of 


lyapur Theruling Chicfs arc asfollows — 
iributé to 
Ruling Chiefs British 
Gov crnment 
Rs. 
Aundh Mcherban Bhavanrao Shrinivasrao aitas Lala Saheb, Pit 
Pratinidh) 
Phaltan Cutup Wcherban Maloyrao Mudhojirao alas Nani Sibel 9 600 
Nwk Nimbalkar 
Bhor Veherban Baghunathrao Shankarrao alas Baba Sahb Pant 4 684 
Sachiv. 
Akalkot Mchertan Shrim ant Vijayasiah Tatehsinh Raje Bhonsle Ryel 14,502 
Sihcl of (minor) 
Tath Meherban V1j1\ winh Ramrio aas bibs Sshcb Diphiey 10,129 


Sawantwadi —This State has an area of 
925 Square milcs and population of 206 440 
Lhe averate revenuc 1s Rs 6,70,397 I1tlisto 
the nortn of the Portuzucse territory of Goa 
the gencral aspect ot the country beimg ex- 
tremely picturesque Lurly inscrip ions take 
the instory o! the State bach to the sixth cen- 
tury So late a» the nincttenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was verv much disturbed The 
present Ruler 1s Captwin His Highness Raje 
Badadur Shrimant hheum Sawant ahas Bapu 
Saheb Bhonsle Sar Desu of Savantwadi Rice 
1s the principal crop ot the State, and it 18 
rich in valuable teak The sturdy Marathas 
of the State are favourite troops for the {Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts Lhe Capital 
is Sawantwidi, also calld Sundar Wadi, or 
simply Wadi 


Sholapur Agency —This contains the State 
of Akaikot which forms part of the table land 
of the D ccan It has an rea of 498 square 
miles and a population of 81250 In _ the 
latter part of the 17th Century the Akalkot 
Jeiutory wlich formcily furmed part of the 
Ahmednagar and byaput KAm,doms, was 
iunmnexed by I mperor Aurangzeb ani bestowed 
on Raja Shahu as a weddin, present In the 
Ix ginning oi the 18th Century 1t was granted by 
the Raja of Satara mm commem ation of the 
victories achieve 1 fo Ranojt I ohh unde of Parad 
who was adoptcd by the Rajya us his own boy 
and named lattesinh the ancestor of the Raja 
of Akalhot Durm, the Peshwas Government 
the grant was made a Military Saranjam subject 
to the supply of 1 contingent «ft horse which ha+ 
been commuted by the sritish int>d a monty 
payment After the annexaticn of Satara in 
184) the Akalhot Raja become 1% Jahazirdal of 
the british Government with tull civil and 
(ruminal powers subject t)> + Single proviso 
1¢zalding the trial with permission of British 
bubjects tor capital offences 


Baria —The State has an area of 813 
Square miles with a population of 137,291 and 
18 situated in the heart ot the Punchmahals 
district The capital Dcvgad Baria 15 reachcd 
by Lhe Biria State lailw iy trom Piplod station 
on the B B &C I Rulway at a distancc 
often miles Ihe avcrage revenue ot the State 
18 about 10 lakhs The State enjoys plenary 
powcrs The Ruler Mijor His Highness Maha 


raol Shree Sir Ranjitsinhji KO81,138 the direct 
descendant of the Great House of Kichhi 
Choshan Rajputs who rulel over Guyjiat tor 
244 yeara with their capital at Champaner 
with the proud title of Pavapatis His family 
has the noblest historical traditions. The statc 
pays no tribute elthertothe Br tish Government 
or any other Indian State Hv enjoys a salute 
of cleven guns Hw served in lLrance and 
Llanders mm the Great Luropean War and in the 
Afghan War, 1919 


The Sukkur Agency —This cgnsists of the 
Khairpur State, a great alluvir plain in 
oind It has an area of 6,000 squire miles 
and a population of 193 152, and mvenue of 
over 26 lakhs The present chicf, H H Mir All 
Nawaz Khan, belongs to a Baloch family 
illed Talpur Previous to the accession of 
this farmly on the fall of the Kalohra dynasty 
of Sind in 1783 the history of Khairpur bc longs 
to the gencral histo 1 Sind In that ycar 
Var Fateh Ali Khan Talpur estvblhshed him 
» It as Rais or ruler of Sind and subsequeatly 
his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Lulpur, founded 
vche Khairpur branch of the Lalpurtamily In 
1832 the individuality ofthe Khairpur State, 
43 separate trom the other Talpur Mus 1n Sind, 
was recognised bv the British Governmcnt in 
i treaty, under which th use of the river Indus 
jand the roads of Sind were securcd to the Br) 
ish The chicf products of thu State are 
dil sveds ghee, hides, tobacco, tuller’s earth 
(arbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain 
lhe manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and 
various kjnds of silverware and metal work 
[here 18 an industmal school at the Capital 
vhere lacquer work carpets, pottcry, ete are 
produced Ihe Railway from Hydcrabad to 
Rohr: tuns through the whole Icngth of the 
state ‘Lhe rulc of the Murs has all along been 
pitriarchal until very recently when the present 
Ruler Mir Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur, an educatcd 
yond enlightened prince, last year turned a 
new leaf in the administration of the Stave 
wnd replaced the old Vazarat system by a 
Council of three members, he being the 
President ‘Lhe State supports a Military Force 
vf 842 rink and file, compo-ed of 211 Infantry, 
(1 armed police, 70 Lransport including an 
Imperial Service Camel and Bazgage Corps, 
which 1s 180 strong and served at the Iront 


Polutwal Agent: The Collcc or of Sukkur, 
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The Indian Siates—Bengal 


Surat Agency —This 13 «a small group of three second class States under the Political 


Agent, Surat. 











Area Popula- 
State Ruling Chiefs. In 8q tion 
miles (1921). 
Dharampur Maharana Shri Vijayadevj: Mohandev )! ; 704 99,171 
Bansda Maharaval Shri Indrasinhy: Pratapsinhy1 ;: 215 40,125 
Sachin . {His Highness Nawab Sidi Muhamad Hitler Mohamed 49 19 977 


Yakhub Khan Muhariqud Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur | 


Thejointrevenue of these Statesis Rs 24 64,000 
Inbute is pid to the British Government ot 
Rs 9154 Lhere 1s also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dan-s 
which has an area of 653 square miles and 4 
topulation of 24676 and a_ revenue ot 
Re 24,711 Lhe country 18 divided into 14 
Dangs or States of very unequal areca, «ach 
under the purely nominal rule of a Bhil Chief 
with the title of Raya Naik Pradhar or Povar 

Thana Agency —This includes the State 
of Jawhar, 10 the Thana District on a plateau 
above the Kunkan plain It has an area o: 


310 square miles and a population of 49 662 
and revenue ot 521,927 Up to 1294, the period 
of the first Mahomcdan invasion of the Dec 
can Jawhar was hd by a Varli not a hol 
chice® Lhe first Iwol: chicf obtamed his foot- 
ing in Jawhar bv a device similar to that of 
Dido, when he asked for and rec 1ved a8 much 
land as the hide of a bull would covcr The 
hol chief cut a hide into strips and thus 
«nclosed the territory of the State The present 
chief 1s Raja Patangshi alias \eshwantrao 
Vikramsh2 who 13 a minor and hence the 
State under British admunistratio 1 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar —1 his State, which at one time 
compriscd almost the whol of the Northern 
Bengal Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
as the Duars 18 alow lying plainin North ben 


fal It has an area of 1318 squuc mks 12 
population of 5 2 t8) and sr venuco ove 43 
lakhs B, the demisc of the Jate rulit 


His Highress Mahirya Sir Jitendia Nirvy wn 
Bhup Bahadur in December 19.2 in lL nglind 
his eld st son uvary Ja atdipendrs 
Narsvyan (born on Deumber15 1915) succced 
td to the gadi it the age of 7, which necessitat 
ed 1 minority alministration under the guid 
ance Ofa Regent His Highn ssthe Miluiraja 
belongs to thc Keshatriya Varna of Ashatriya 
origin Lhe present Wiharij1 has three ststers 
Mah tirajhuini1 is Ili Devi ya tat 16) Avesha 
Dev (actat 11 and Mcnaha Devi (xc tat 10) 1nd 
one brother Mihir jhumar Indtyit Nirivin 
(iefat 12) Her Hichnissthe Mahirim: Sahiba 
of Cooch Buliar was appointed Regent under 
the wishes of the late Maharaja wd admins 
ters the State on behalf of her minor son with 
a Council of Regency, comprising three mem 
bers at present, of which Her Highness is 
the President Cooch Behar once formed 
part of the famcus khugiom of Kamruy 
British connection woth it be gain ain 1772 when 
owing to inroads of the Bhutias the assistance 
of the Last India Company wis invoked = = Lhe 
chict products of the State arc rice jute mustard 
sccd and tobacco ‘Lhe capital 1s . .0ch Behar 
which 18 reached by the Cooch Behar State 
Ralwat, a branch of the Lastern Bengal 
State Railway Svstem 

Tripura.—This Stite lie to the east of the 
district of Tippcra and consists largely of bulls 
covered With dense jungles It has an are. 
of 4 116 square miles 1nd a population of 304 43° 
ihe revenue from the State is about 20 Ishhs and 
from the /emindaris in British India 1s about 
13 lahhs Lhe present Rule: is Maharaja Manthya 


Pir] wkhram LAishore Deb barman Bahadur who 
isd Ashatriya by caste and come ot the J unar 
race Hc was born on 19th Au,ust 1908 and 
he 15 entit] d to 1 salute of 18 guns He suc 
ceeded the Ivte Moaharayy Manthya irend?s 
i\ishore Deb Tarman I shadur on 13th August 
1).3 Lhe Military prestye of Irjpurs dates 
bah to the fitteenth century and a myth al 
account of the State tahes the history to an 
even ¢ulier date Both as rezards its consti 
tution and its relations with the British Govern 
ment the state ditfers alike trom the larpe 
Native States of ludia and from those which 
we classed is tubutary Besides beinz the 
Rulcr of Tripura the Maharaja also holds 1 lar.e 
linde 1 property situated in the plums of the 
Districts of Lippera Novhhiali and syihct = I}is 
estate covers an ues of 600 square miles and is 
held to form with the State an imdivisible Ra) 
Disputes as to the mght of succession have 
occurrcd on the o casion of almost every vacancy 
nthe yadi producin, 10 timcs cone by distur 
binces and domestic wars anil exposmg tle 
inhikitants to serious disorders ‘nd attacks 
trom the Kukis who weie alwavs called in as 
wuAMlaris Fy onc or other of the contending 
parties The pmnaples which govern succes- 
sion to the State have recently howeve been 
embodkd in a anad which was diawn up In 
1904 Ihe chicf ; roducts of the State are mee 
cotton, til tea and forest produce of variotls 
hinds the trafic bumz carried chiefly by wate! 
Lhe Maharaja 1cccived tull administmtis e powers 
on 19th August 1927 His Highness married 
the sixth daughter of the late Maharaja Sir 
Bha,abati liasad Singhy: Saheb Bahadur 
KCIB KBE ot balaramjur (Oudh) on the 
ltth January 1929 Lhe State courts are 
authorised to inflict capital punishment 


Poluical Agent —Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera (Ex officio ) 


The Indian States—Brhar and Orissa. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Chot. 
Nagpur Teudatory States of Kharsawan and 
beraiKela, and the Orissa L cudatory States, 24 1n 
number The total area 1s 28,606 square muilts, 
and the total population 3,059,669 The average 
revenue 18 Rs, 1,12,72,479 ‘lhe inhabitants 
are full-men of holarian or Dravidian origin 
atid their condition 18 atill very primitive. The 
Chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja’s tamily The State first 
came under the notice ot the Bntish in 1793, 
Woen, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of th old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
ot Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Sataikela 
were compclled to enter into certain agreements 
Telating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
The Chicf is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but he has 


never had to pay tribute. His prescnt sanad | 


was granted in 1919 He exercises all admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and  judiual, 
subject to the cont.ol of thc Political Azent 
ind Commissioner, Orissa Teudatory States 
fhe Bengal Nagpur Railway runs through + 
Ppirt of the State. The adjoming State of 
Scraikela 1s held by the elder branch of the 
Porahat Raja s family. 


Orissa Feudatory States —This group 
of 24 dependent territories 1s situated between 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces 
and forms the mountamous background of 
Orissa The names ot the individual Statics 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhan, Nilgiz), 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Athmallih- 
Hindol, Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tiginma, han 
para, Navagarh Ranpur, Daspallaand Baud, 
I'o these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
ing States Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandi trom tite Ccntral Provinces 
and Gangpur and Bonai from thc Chota Nagpur 
States ‘Ihe total population 15 3 807,172 
with an average revcnuc of Rs. 94 50,039 The 
Icuudatory tates have no connectta 
or authentic history Comprising the west 
ern and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were nevcr brought under the 
central government, but from the earhest 
times Consisted of numcrous petty principa 
lities Which were more or less independcnt of 
one another. Ihcy were first imbhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were dividtd into mnu- 
merable communal or tribal groups cach under 
its own chicf or headman Thcs carried on 
incessant warfare with ther ncighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild breasts of the 
forcsts on the other. In course of time their 
hill retreats were penctrated by Aryan ad 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in thcir 
place. Tradition relates how these darimg 
interlopers, most of whom were Rajputs from 
the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
rcmained behind to found kingdoms and dy 
nasties It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mayuibhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
Was succeeded by his cldest son, while his second 
30% seized Keonjhar The Cmefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 


| 


| 


the same stoch, and a Ryput origin 15 also 
clumcd by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
pur, Pal Lahara, Talchcr and Jiznia Naya- 
garh, it 1s alleged, was foundid by a Rajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family 
was the anc stor of the presert house of Khand- 
para On the other hand the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhen- 
Kanal owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Ornssa ~The State of Ranpur 1s bcheved to 
be the most ancint, the list of its chiefs 
covering a period of over 3,600 years It 38 
noteworthy that this family is of Khona 
origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
in which, amid many vicissitudcs, the supre- 
macy of the original settlrs has romamed m- 
tact The States acknowledged the su7er 
alnty of the paramount power and were under 
animplied obligation to render assistance jn 
rcsisting invaders, but in other mspects neither 
the anciu nt kings of Orissa nor thcir successo1s, 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever interferd 
with their internal admunistration All the 
States have annals of the dynastics that have 
tuled over thm, but thcy are made up of 
most part of legend and fiction #hd long genco- 
logical tablcs of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tun very few featurs of general interest The 
Buitish conquest of Orissa from the Marathas 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
tollowed by the submission of tcn of the Tribv- 
tary Stats, the Chicts of which were the first 
(o enter into treaty (ngagements 


The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a special character IJhey were 
taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the 
rst of Orissa, but, as they hid always been 
tributary states rather than r gular districts of 
the native governm nts, they were cxempted 
trom the operation of the gencial regulation 
system This was on the ground of expedicncy 
only and it was hcld that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relations with the 
proprictors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary Jurisdiction of the 
British courts, if that should «ver be found 
advisable In 1882 1¢ was hcId that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
afterwards acccpted by the Scerctary of State. 


The staple crop in these Statcs 15 rice. The 
forests in them were at on time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy ws practically 
unknown. ‘hc Statcs have formed the sub- 
ject of frc quent legislation of a special character 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed by sanads which, in the case of 
Gangpur and Bonai, were last revise! in 1919. 
and inthe case cf theothsrs in 1915 They 
recite the rights, privileges, duties and obligations 
of the Chiefs, providing for the settlement of 
boundary disputes, and indicating the nature 
and extent of the control of the Political Agent 
and Commussionet. 


Politwcal Agent and Commussioner 
Tallents, OIE 


P, Cc, 
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The Indian States—United Provinces, 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Vhree States Rampur Techn and Benares 
are included under this Government — 


Are’ Popu - ' ia 

Sq Miles lation lof Rupees 

Rampur 7 892 | 45360" 54 
Tehri (Gathwal) 4500 31% 482 14 
Benares | 875 362,735 22 


Rawpur State —The State of Rampur was 
founded by Naw vb Siyed Al Mohammid Khan 
Bihidur in the middle of the 18th century and 
Ins dominions included a ecnsiderabk portion 
of whit 18 now known 18s Kohilkhand = Ihe 
founder Tclonged to the fumous Siycds of the 
Tarcha cling in the Muzuffirnigir district and 
wis % statesman of remarkable abihtv He 
Tendered imvaluable services to the Moghal 
J mperor who iccognised him as Rukr of 
Rohulkhand 


Upon lus death his Kingdom undcrwent manv 
vicissitudes ind wis considcrably reduced m 317e 
during the raign of his son Nawab Siyed To uzully 
Khan | iuhidur = [he Province of Rohilkhand 
hid now psd imto the hands of the Tast 
India Compiny Nawab $1 ? Tuznila khan 
Bihadur wis most loyal and true to the 
British Govcinment to whom he «always looked 
up for help durmz those unscttled days ind he 
Awe tinyitle proof of tus lovilty when dwung 
the war anunst Trance he offertd al] his cavalrv 
2000 strong to the Tritish Government in 1878 
ind mcened the following messige of thanks 
fiom the then Governor Gencal — 


Lhitin his own name 15 well 1s that of the 
Board he returncd him the warmest thanks fo1 
this instince of ns tuthful attichment to the 
Company and th “ Tnglish Nation ” 


Anothtr opportunity rose for the ruler of 
Ramput to evince his steadfast loy uty and devo 
tion to the Impertil ( vuse on the outbre 1k of the 
Mutiny of 1897 His Tichniss Nawab ‘Sir 
saved \usuf Ali hhin ]ahidur occupied the 
Musnid of Rampur in those davs liom the 
very stirt till peace wis re cstublished in the 
country he wis livish in Ins cxpenditure of 
men and moncy on the side of the British Gov 
ernment he fou,ht thar battles, sived the lives 
of many J wopeins whom he provided with 
money ind other mens of comfort and had 
so much est rblishtd his reputition as a good 
iministritor that he was pliced in charge of 
the Moradibad district Lhese sina] services 
wele recognised by the Government by the giint 
of an Iilaqv besides other marks of distinction 


The ron of His Tate Hinhn es Nawab Sir 
Sayed Mohammid Himid Ah Ahin Bihadu 
stood out umque jin minyv wavs Raumpur 
made gre it stridcs in trade) ind commerce and in 
fact an oevary walk of lite He took keen 
interest in 1 ducition and did not onl contri 
bute hindsome donations but mide annual 
frants tothe vaimous «educational mstitutious 
He wis no whit belind his compatnots in his 
loyilty to the Britash Governmcat ‘ihe , 


G1 at War of 1914 found him torcmost in 
off rmg hs personal services and all the re 
sousecs of the Stite—men money and matenal— 
to the British Government The Ist Rampur 
Tnfintrv was sent to Fast Africa and rturned 
home after nearly four ye irs service and won 
the fivourtble remarks of high British Officers 
lesides the «xpenditure mvolved in thy His 
Hi,lincss also partiaapated =m the ‘cl eme 
of the Hospitalship Joyalty * and con 
tributed one Inkh of rupecs towards the cost 
and unkeep of it His other contributions to 
the various funds amountcd to over halt v lakh 
of rupe s and he also subserited Rs 7 00 000 
to fhe two War Toans At the time of the 
Afshin War 1919 th T S > Tancers and the 
Imperial Saavac Infantry wor os nt on gamuson 
duty in Fritish Jndi 


Ihe Present Rul r Mis Mi hness Nawab Sivcd 
Rizvi Al) Khan | chadur suce ded Jus Tather 
on 0th Jun 19 0 His Ha,hn ss wis born on 
1th November 1906 ind was edueatcd at the 
Riyhumir Coll g Rajkot He is in cnhght 
nd ruler and takes very kecn interest in the 
1 lmimisti ition of the State 


Since his aecession too the WMasniad His 
Highn ss has introduccd reforms m= Judiciil 
Pol intl Army Depirtments and during the 
short period thit the reins of the state hive 
) ¢n in lus hinds he has ovirhauled and re 
orzunsed the whole administration H1s, 


~ Highness Js iso greatly interested m education 


commerce and industry and has taken practical 
st ps to unprove them Ihe weltarw of his 
subycts and their advancement m every walh 
of life as the cherished dcsie of His Hi,hnc%s 


Wis Hizhuess his one son Sihetzada Sayed 
Murtiz. Ali Ahin Bahidur who 1 the Heir 
Appucnt 


Th permanent salute of the State 1315 guns 
und the annual income over fifty likhe of rupees 


Tehri State (or [chn-Garhwal, —This 
Statc lics cntircly m thu Himalavas and con- 
tins a tanglcd serics of ridges and spurs ra- 
diauting fiom ‘lofty sernes of peaks on the 
border of Iibet The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it The early history 
to the State 1s that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formcrly been rukd by the 
same dvnasty Pradyumna Shah, the last 
Rya ofthe whole tenitory, was killed in battle 
fizhting against the Gurkhas, but at the close 
of the Nepalese War wn 1815, his son received 
irom the British the present State of Tehn 
Durmg the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government He died in 1859 
Ihe present Raji 1, Captain H H Narendra 
Shah, CSI The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill side3 ‘The 
Statc forests are very valuable and there 19 
considcrable export of timber The Raja has full 
powers Within the State The strength of the 
State forces 1s $30 The capital 1s Tehri 
the summer capital bemg Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea level. 


The Indian States—Punjab 


4gent to the Governor General The Governor 
of the U P of Agra and Oudh 


Benares —The kingdom of Benares under its 
Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial 21nd 
finds mention 1n Hindu and Buddhist hterature 
In the 12th century it was conquered by Shahab 
Ud din Ghori and formed a separate province 
of the Mohimmadan Empire In the 18th 
ceptury when the powers of Mo,hal Emperors 
declined after the death of Aurangzib haya 
Mansa Ram an enterprising zamindir of Ganga 
pur (Benares District) founded the State of 
Benares 1nd obtamed a sanad from the Lm 
peror Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his 
son Raja Balwant Singh in 1738 Raja Mansa 
Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwint Sing be 
came the virtual ruler During the next 30 years 
attempts were unsuccessfully made by Safdar 
Jang and 1fter him by Shuja ud dawa of Oudh 
to destroy the independence of the R1ja and the 
lort of Ramnigar was built on the bink of the 
Ganges opposite the Benartis city Raja Bilwant 
Singh died in 1770 «md was succeeded by his son 
Chet Sin.h He was expelled by Warren Has 
tings Balwint Singhs daughte1s son Mahip 
Narain Singh wis placed on the ja/ = Lhe 
litter proved an imbecile and thire was mil 
administration which Ied to an Agreement in 
1794 by which the lands held by the Raja in his 
own night which was grinted t>» Inm by the 
British Government, were scparated from the 


_ rest of the province 
| latter was assumed 
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The direct control of the 
by the Government and an 
annual income of one lakh of rupees was assured 
to the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domains Within the Domains the Raj1 had 
revenue powers simulir to those of a Collector 
in 4% British District There was thus constituted 
whatfor over a century was known as the kamuily 
Domains of the Maharaja of Benares On tho 
1st of Apm] 1911 the major portion of these 
Domiuns became a State consisting of the par 
ganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera Mangraur) 
ihe town of Ramnagir and its neighbouring 
villages were ceded by the British Government to 
the Maharaja in 1918 and became part of the 
State The Maharias powers are those ot a 
ruling Chief, subject to certain conditions, of 
which the most important are the maintenance 
of all mghts acquired under laws in fcrcee prior 
to the transfer the reservation to Government 
of the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within the State 
over servants of the Bntish Government and 
] uropein Bmnitish subjects nd of a right of 
control in certun matters connected with excise 
Ihe present ruler 13 Lieut Colonel H H Maha 
ryt Sir Prabhu Narun Sih Bihadur, @¢ 81 
GCIF,II D who was born in 1855 and suc 
ceeded to the Stite in 1889 He 18 entitkd to 
asiute of 1» guns and is a Hon Lieut Colonel 
in the Indiin Army His Hur Apparent 1s 
Mahir23 humir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur 


PUNJAB STATES 


There ar 13 States ofth Punjil whi hsin 
1)! hav Fo onin fir t pohltr alr titi i with 
the Cov rnn nt of Inlivth uhth H ntl 


—a 








} rmanent 





salute 
Name In 

uns 
I atiala 17 

Bahawalpur 1 
Jind 13 
N ibha* 13 
hapurthal. 13 
Mindi 11 
Sirmur (Nal in) 11 
Bilaspur (1s ahlu)* I1 
Mialerhotla 11 
¥} aridkot* 11 
Chaml 1 11 
Suhkct 11 
I ohiru* 9 


Bahawalpur —A Native State in direct poli- 


tical relationship with the Governmentof India 
through the Agent to the Governor Gene 
tal Punjab States Agency Bahawalpur 1s situa 
ted between the Punjab and Rajputana Latitude 
~7°41 to30°Lu 1> Low O° ty "H 1 
and bounded on the North East bv the Distr: t 
of kerozepur on th 1 st inl South Ly the 
Rayputana States of Bikincr ini Jar Umere on 
the South West Fy Sint on the North W st lv 
the Indus and Sutlj rivers Arta, La QUO 
pguiye myles 


th Ag nt to th (ov ror € nal 
St f who sid 5 wt fahor 


Ih followin, wre 1 tals — 


Punjib 





{y Tloximate 


AT } 1 pulation rvonu 
(sq mi) (1) 1) Lhh t 
uy 4S 
you 149) 39 135 7 
1 000 “81 191 1» 8 
1 ) 308 L&o w) 3 
r,s wt 34 ~) 
(0 s1 (0) 
1 OO Ik OLD 1 ot 
11» 119) 1638 6 0 
443 8 OOO 3 0 
1€8 BOQ ae 14 7 
613 1 Of 61 18 9 
3 ul 1 1388 84 
+ {) { 38 ti 3 
ras uf) O14 1 J 


This State 1s about 300 mules in len,th and 
abo it OQ mics wide 18 divided Icn,,thwise into 
three great strips Oi these the frst 1s a part 
of the (revt Indiao Desert thc central tiack 
is chiefly Jesert not capable of cultivation 
iientical with the Jar or Laturlands of the 
Western Punjab andthe thir] a fertile alluvial 
tractin the river vallcy iscalledthe Sini = Jh 
tuling family 1s des ended from the Al bas3ide 
Khalifas of Baghdad Ihe tite originally 
came from Sind anil assumed independence 
during the dismemberment of the Durran, 
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empire in the Treaty ot Lahore in 1809 Ranjit 
iris was confined to the right bank of the 
ut 


The first treaty with Bhawalpur was negotiat 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for rezZulating traffic on the Indus It 
secured the independctnce of the Nawab within 
lis own territor: s and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus an! Sutilcy Dumng the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
andlife pension Onhis death the succession was 
disputed and for a time the administration of 
the State was in the hands of the British autho 
rities The present Nawab is Capt H H 
Rukh ud Dauli Nusrat1 Janz Hafiz ul Wulk 
Mukhs ud Diuli Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhamm id 
hhin Bahadur Altass V KCSI KUVO 
who wis born m 1904 and succeeded in 1907 
Durmz his mmority thc State wis Managed by 4 
Cound of Reoconcy which ceawed to cxist in 
Mirch 1924 when His Highness the Nawib wis 
mvested with full power = His Highncoss 15 now 
wssisted in the udministration of his State by 4 
Chi f Must r dvzit Nishin) Imad ul Mulk 
Rasul Wosri Khu Bihidur Mr Nati Buksh 
Wuhiummid Husam MA TI RB BOGS. i Public 
Works ind R venuc Mimstcr Mr € A birron 
CsI CIF CVO 


The chicf crops are wheat rice and millet The 
Tshore karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
Infantry in addition to other troops The 
cipital 1s Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
1748 


Income from all sources about 50 lakhs Lan 
rguiages spoken Multan or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), Sindh: and Marwar1 


Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States — 
Mr 7 A O Fitzyutrich, BA LIB CIF 
CBF,ICS 


Chamba —this State 15 enclosed on thi 
west and north by hashmir on the eat and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur and it 15 shut in on almost evctry 
sido by lofty hill ranges ‘Thc whole country 
1S mountinous ind 15 a favourite resort of 
sportsmcn It posscases 1 remarkable = serics 
of copnr plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicle have been compiled 


Foundc t probibly in the sixth century Lv 
Marut i. Surajban31 Rajput, who built Brahmi 
pura, the modern Barmaur Chamba was ¢\ 
tendcd by Meru Varma (0&8) and the town of 
Chamba built by Salnl Varma about 920 Ihe 
State maimtiuned its independence until the 
Moghal conquest of India 


Under the Mozhals it becam t ibutary to the 
empire but its mécma ydmiuinistrition was 
not intericrd with, and at cscazcd = ulincst 
wn cathel from Sikh ome sion) = lhe Staite 
first came under British miluencein 1846 
Ihe pait wet of the Ravi was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun 
darics of the State were fixed a8 they now 
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stand, and it was declared imdependent of 
Kashmir The present chief 1s H H. Raja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1890, and 
succeeded mn 1919. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and mullets There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 ycars, 
but the management of them has now bccn 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar The 
mountain fanges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked The principal road to Chamba 
town Is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North 
Western Railway Cbamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly fromthe tenth ccn- 
tury, is the most famous 


Faridkot —The ruling family of this 
Sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu 
Barar clan of the Jats, and 1s descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses Their 
occupation of I iridkot and hot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar though quairels witb 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis 
scnsions have greatly reduced the patrimony 


The present Ruling Prince, Tarzand i Saadat 
Nishan Hazarat 1 Kaisar1 “ina Brar Bans Raya 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1915 and 
succeeded his father 1n 1919 Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Admimistration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B A, 
and four member’ The State has an arca of 
643 square miles with a population of 150 661 
and has an wnual income of 18 lakhs The 
Ruler 1s entitled to a salute of 11 guns ind 
2% visit and return visit from the Viceroy The 
State loices consist of State Sappers and 
Jousehold Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 


Jind —Jind 1s one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha) 
Its area 1° 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 308,183 souls and an income of 25 lakhs 


Lhe history of Jind a3 a separate State dates 
from 1763 when Raja Gajpat Singh the maternal 
~Tandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phul, established his 
prepay He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 

ingh who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collatera] Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837 = In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadni territory He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878) The present 
ruler Mvharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
iu 1899 The State rendcred exemplary 
services in the Great Luropean War It sup 
plied 8673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imy tial Service | roops and dot bled the streneth 
of its Imrerial Service Infantry The totai 
contribution amounted to nearly 37 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, anjmals and loan, 
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His Highness enjovs a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur which 1s connected by a 
State Railway with the North Western Railwav 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister 


Ruler —Colonel His Highness YTarzand 1 
Dilband Rasikh ul Itukad, Daulit1 Inglisha 
Rajai Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir singl 
Rajendra Bahadur, @CI1F,KCSI ete 


Kapurthala —This State consists of thrce 
detached pieces of t>rritory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab- Lhe ancestors cf the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time h 1d possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans Sutile) and also in the 
Bari Doab In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs «nd from which if 
takes the name of Ahluwolia When the Jul 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846 the cstates north 
of the Sutle) were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler condition iJ 
on his paying a commutation in cish for military 
BLIVice engagements by which he had previously 
becn bound to Mahiraja Ranjit Singh of 
Lihore This annual tribute of Rs 1 31000 1 
verr Was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity 1n (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
of the State The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe 
tuity, the civil and police Jurisdiction re maining 
1n the hands of the British authorities Tor 
good services during the Mutiny, the prescnt 
Maharaja s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurth va 
State The present Rulers titles aru Col H 
H Farzand I Dilband Rasikhul Itikad Daulit 
IT Inghshia Raja I Rajagan Maharaja Jagityit 
Singh Baha lur Maharaja of Kapuithala acsiI 
(1911) GCI (1918) GRE, (19.7) who wa 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the Late Rajai Rajgar 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthalain 1877 He wis 
granted the title of Maharajaas an  hercditar, 
distinction in 1911 His salute was rais | 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorarv Colonce| 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs fhe Mahara 
rec 1ved the Grand Cross of the Legicn 
d Honneur from the Irench Government in 
1924 and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlos 3r1 of Stan Grand Crossof 
the Order of the Star of Roumania Grin] 
(ross of the Order M neleh of Abyssinia Gran] 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt Crand 
Cordon of the Order of Worocco Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis Grand Cross of the Orde) 
of Chili Grand Cross of the Orde: of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Orler of Cuba repr 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926 1927 and 19.9 celebrate] 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign 1n December 
1927 with great eclat when Jheir I \cellencics 
the Viceroy ani Iady Irwin the (Command 1 
in Chief in India and I vly Birdwood Govericr 
ofthe Punjab ind Jady Hiiley Their Highness 5 
the Mahatajas of Jammu and ka hmir Iihkhan r 
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The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikh 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur a distm 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisilmer Only a small proportion of the 
populstion however are Sikhs the mayjoritv 
being Mahomedans The chief crops are wheat 
giam maize cotton and sugarcane The town 
of Sultunpur in this State 1s famous for hand 
printeu cloths Phagwara is another imrortant 
town in the State and is very prosperous On 
account of Its gran markets and factories for 
manuficture of agricultural implements and 
metallic uten ils f household use The situation 
of this town on the main railwiy hne and the 
consequent facilities of cxport and import make 
its importance stil] ,reater and this 1s the chief 
commerciil town in the State Lhe main line 
of the North Westcrn Railway prsses through 
fart of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
Tuns parallc) to 1t A branch railway from 
Jullund ir City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital The Imperial Service and local 
troops of tne State have been re organized and 
are now desi,nited as hapurthala State 
lorces The State [Troops the strength of 
which ws raised during the Great War to 
nearly 2000, scrved the Lmpire in that crisis 
in last Africa Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontir Primary education is free 
throughout the State andit spends a large 
proportion of ifs revenues on its ] ducation 
department Ihe State also spussesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his rcaign in 1916 The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various build 
ings of public utility The town boasts modern 
amenitics such as electric hght, water works 
tc 


Poluttcat Officer The Honble Agent to the 
Governor (xencral Punjab States Lahore 


Malerkotla —Thia State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north by Patiala territory on the ext and south 
and by the Judhiana District Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west ‘The Rulera 
Nawabs) ot Malerhotla are of Kurd 
escent who came originallyfro»mthe Province of 
Sherwan and settle lir the town of ‘ Sherwan 
north of Persia and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler tke old capita) of the 
State in 1442 Originally they h 1d positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal J mperors 
As the Moghil I'npire began to sink ito 
decav they gradually became independent Thoy 
were in constant feuds with the newly create 1 
adjacent Sikh States After the victory 
of Laswar gai 1! by the British over Sindhia 
m 1803 and the sul ju ation and flizbt of Holkar 
in 1805 when the Nawab cf Maler! otla joinel 
the British Army the Jritish Governn ent 
succ edel tc the ; ower of the Mahrattas in the 
districts vetween the Sutley and the Jumna 


Patiala Jamnagir Alwar Bharatpur Rajpipla {| The State entered into political relations with 


Mand! the Nawahs ot Palanpur Malerkotla 
Fcharu and the Raja of Kals 4 were present 
besides a very large and distinguished gathering 
of Luropean and Indian gye ts, 


Ahmad Ali Khan Bahadur 
who was born 1n 188] and succecded 121908 He 


tle Britjsh Governn ent in 1809 ‘The present 
Ruler 1s If Col His Highness Nawab ‘ir 
KOSI KOIkL 


+ 
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was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt - 
Col. in December 1919. 


The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, methi, tobacco 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 


The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery The capital is Maler 
kotla The population of the town is 30,000 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs 


Mandi 1s an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area 
Its area 1s 1,200 square miles and it hes between 
319-23’ Nortn Tat, and 76°-22’ East Long, 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu, on the 
south by Sukct and on the north and west 
by Kangra It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
ns ree into a trcaty with the B itish in 
1846 A. 


The present Ruler, Ticutenant His Highness 
Raja Jogindar Scn Bahadur, assumed full 
powcrs in February 1925 His Highness was 
inarricd to the only daughtcr of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kapurthala in }cbruary 1923 
and was bicssed with the birth of an heir ap- 
parent in Deccmbcr 1923 


The Chief Executive Officer of the State 1s 
Rai Bahadur Dewan Dina Nath, Bar at-Law , who 
has been designated as His Highness’ Chief 
Minister Construction work of the Kangra 
Valley Railway has been compl ted and the line 
Was opened for goods traffic on the 1st Dect mber 
1928 and for passenger traffic on the 1st April 
1929, The Railway line will prove of consi- 
derable importance in linking Mandi with the 
Punjab and will materially develop its trade 
The work of the Mandi Hvdro Lilectric Project 
13 1n progress This project when finished 
will aupply electric power to practically the 
whole of the Punjab and will materially help 
in developing local industries 


Ihe principal crops ire rice maize wheat and 
millet. About three fifths ot the State are oc- 
cupied by forests ind grizing lands It is 
rich in minerals ‘Lhe capital 1s Mandi, found 
ed in 1527, which contains several temples and 
places of interest and 1s one of the chief 
marts for commerce with Ladhikh and \arkand 


Nabha —Nabha whkh became a separate 
State in 1763 15 one ot thc 3 Phulkian State 
—Nabha, Patiali and Jind—and though s cond 
in point of population and mvinue of the 3 
sister States it clazms sc nority being descended 
from the eldest brinch It consists of two 
distinct parts the min portion comprising 
12 sepatate picecs of teriitoly scattercd among 
the other Punjab Statcs and Districts, torm< 
the City of Nabha and the Arzamats of Phu: 
and Amloh, the “cond portion forms the 
Nazamat of Bawal mm the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the bordcr of Rajputana, 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward trom the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabbg. The State now covers an area of about 
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1,000 square miles and has a tion of 
about 3 lakhs The State, ealntatin one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian State Forces Scheme 
consisting of 450 Fortho preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
over 400 men. 


The State 1s traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W Railway and 
the B. B. & C.1 crosses the Nazamat of Bawat. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gfam, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
ptincipal railway station within the State 
territory The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ormaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
tbrough the Patiala Durbar, As a resuit the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 
1883 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntanly separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India In consequence of repeated 
breachis of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was In February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja and of all nghts and privileges per- 
talning thereto, and his eldest, Son, Partab 
Singh, was recognized as Maharaja 1n his stead. 


Patiala —This is the largest of the Phul- 
Kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory 18 scattered and interspersed with 
small Statcs and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hulls and 
territory on tho border of Jaipur and Alwar 
states Arca 5,932 square miles Population 
1,499,739 Grogs income Rs one crore and 
thirty-five lakhs Itshistory as a_ separate 
State begins in 1762 The present Ruler, Major- 
General His Highness Farzand 1-Khas Daulati- 
InglishiaMansur u!-Zaman Amur ul-Umra Maha- 
raja Dhira) Rajeshwar, Sri Maharaja 1-Rajgan Sir 
Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, G.0.8SI, 
GOIkh G@CV0O,GBF,ADO., was born in 189], 
succceded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
government 1n 1909 on attaining majorty. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhira) enjoys at present 
pcisonal salute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar 1n 
perpetuity The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco A great part of the State 1s irrigat- 
cd by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries It possesses valuable forests 
The State 1s Tich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnau), 
et. One bhundied and thirty eight mules of 
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broad gauge railway lne comprising tw 
Sections—from Rajpuia to Bhaitnda aud from 
Sirhind to Rupar—have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost The North Western 
Railway the EC I Rulway the B B &C I 
Railway and the J B Railway traverse the 
State His Highness muntains 1 ¢ »ntingent ot 
two regiments of cavil1y and fou battalions of 
infantry—one batter} of Horse Artillery 


The State maintains a fitst grade college 
which imparts free education to ul student 
Primary education 1s also frre throughout the 
State Ihe Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education In 1928 


Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809, 1t has render 
ed help to the British Government on al) 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War Sikh War 
Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878 79 Tirah 
and N. W.F campaign of 1897 On the out 
break of the European War His Highness placed 
the entire resources of h 3 State at the disposal 
of His Majesty the King kmperor and offered his 
personal services ‘he entire Imperial Service 
Contingent was on active service throughout 
the period of the War and_ served on 
various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli Mcsopota 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous distinc 
tions Two mule and one camel corps were 
Taised and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War and 1n 
addition to fuinishing nearly 28 000 recruits for 
the British Indian Army and maimtamuing the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially in money 
and material Again in 1919 on the outbreak cf 
hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served 
personally on the Frontier on the Staff ot the 
General Officer Commanding and the Imperia) 
Service Contingent saw active serve towards 
Kohat and Quettafronts For his services on the 
N W Frontier His Highness was mentioned 
in despatches 


His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
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the different and principal fronts n Bilgium 
France Italy and kgvpt (Palestine) and receiv 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments —(a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold (6) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, France, and (ce) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and .d) 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Roumania 
(f) Grand Cross of the Order of St Saviour of 
Greece (1926) 


His Highness represented the Indian Princes 
at the Ileaue of Nations 1n 1/25 In 1926 he 
was elected Chancello. of the (Chambe1 of 
Princes (Narendia Mindal) Hc¢ was re elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 122” 25 29 20 
In 1930 His Hi hness led the Prince » dclegation 
to the Round Table Conference 


Sirmur (Nahan)—This is a Illy State 
in the Himalayas under the Political con 
trol of the Agent to the Governor General, 
Punjab States, Lahore Its history is said 
to date from the 1l1ith century In_ the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal révolt mm the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British, In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services fo the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North West Frontier The 
present Chief is Lieut Colonel H H Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prakash Bahadur, KOSI, KOIE 
who was born in 1888 and succeeded In 1911 
The main agricultural feature of the State 18 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat 
gram rice, maize and other crops The State 
forests are valuable and there 18s an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 

£ now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War It was captured with 
General Townshend’s force at Kut al Amara 
but iy Corps was reconstiluted and sent to 
service 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shen States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly | 
administered area of the Province and the | 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the lawg 1n | 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma | 


The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singalmg Hkamtiin 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate heredit Chiefs known a8 Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina Di trict and the two 
main division of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty two States respectively which 
rit poder the Commissioner, Federated Shan 


Hsawnghsup with an ‘rea ot 629 squire 
miles and a population of 7 043 lies between thc 
24 and 29 parallels of Jatitude and on the 99 par- 
allel of longitude between the Chindwin river 
and the State of Manipur 


Singaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,287 and jies on the 
26th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
resp ctivcly, 


The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square milea with a population of 6,520 and 
he between thc 27th and 28th parallel + 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 


The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 592.813) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 86,157 square miles and 
population 847,618), form with the unadmini- 
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stered Wa Statcs (arca about 2,000 square 
milcs)and the Karenni Statcs a huge triangle 
lying roughly bcetwecn th 19th and 24th 
paralicls of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burm+ 1nd its apex on the Wehkong river 


Lhe population consi ts chiefly of Shans who 
belongtothe Shin group of the Tai Chinece 
family, the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro Asiatic brand of the Austric 
family or to the Karen family which Sir George 
QGrievaon now propos s to separate from the 
Tai Chinese family There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the ‘1ibeto Burman 
tamily The Shansthemselves shade off imper 
ceptibly mto a markcdly Chimese race on the 
frontie: Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal relizions 


The chmate over so large an afca varics 
oe In the narrow lowlsing valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive, J Isewhcre the 
summer shade temperature 15 usually 80 to 
9 Fahr In winter frost 15 severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera 
ture on the hillsis more equable. The rainfall 
variis from 569 to 100 inchcs in different locah 
ties 


The agricultural products of the States are 
rice pulses mae buckwheat cotton sessa 
mum, groundnuts oranges and pineapplcs 


Land 19 hi!ld chiefly on communal tenure but 
unocenpicd land 18 «21'y obtainable on lease 
from the Chicfain xecordance with special rules 
for non natives of the States Great spaccs of 
the States are suilable for cittle, pony and 
mule brecding and in th« Northern States 
Chincse settlers 1ppear to hive found the latte- 
&® very Paving propo ition 


The mincral resources of the Stats are still 
un¢xplored The Burm Corporation have a 
conccssion for sjlver and lead min the Northern 
Statca which th y claim to be the richest in the 
wotld The Mawson area in the Sonthern 
Stat s is also rich inlead = Tignite and iron 
ore of a low grad¢ are found in many plarcys 


lashio, the heidquartcrs of the North rn Shan 
States District 18 the terminus of the Myoh 
aung Tashio Branch of the Burmg Ruilways 
(178 miles) aud is also connectcd with Mandalay 
by a cart road 


The Brrma Corporation’s narrow gauge 
private railway trach 46 mules long connects 
their Bawdwin mite with the Burma Railways 
system at Namy29 


rhc Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Rallwaya branch lint Thazi to Heho 
(87 miles) whnh has re ntly been extended 
to Tayaw in the Y iwnghwe plain, 


Taunggyl, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thaz bs a well 
graded motor road Lhe States vary much 
in size and importance The largest State is 
Koungtung with an area of 12400 square miles 
and population 208 761 Thesmallest State 1a 
Namtok with anarea of 14 square miles and 
population 830. 


_——_ 
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Hsilpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,410 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Ra 10,38,712 


lhe Sawbwas of kengtupg Hsipaw and 
Yawnghwe and Mongnaij have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 


Admunistration. 


Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898 the 
Crvil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State 1s vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of :ppointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State 13 the customary law of the State 
30 far ac it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British India The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semu independent “tatus which was found 
ex'sting at the annexation of Upper Burma. 


In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States haveagreed to fedeialise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial runds Under thisscheme 
uo interference ic contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxesand he respon- 
sible for law and order, maintiin Courts for the 
disposal of crimina] and civil cases appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Supernn- 
tendents But the Icderation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Pducation Agriculture 
and to a smallextept Police Inplace of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
biefs contributeto the Federation a propor 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the I edcration all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and mikes an annual 
coitribution to enable it to maimtamn its 
aervices at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed The Federation on the 
other hand pavs a fixed proportion of its 
evenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
n place ofthe individual contributions of the 
Chiefs Un iler this scheme the Federation is a 
aub entity of the Burma Government, 15 self 
sontsined and responwble for its own progres? 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through s Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
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andfour elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ¢z-officiec 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, G.0.1E., K.0,8,1.,1,0.8., in March 1923. 


Karenni. 


This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,550 square miles and a population of 48,780. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo, The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 86,621 and a revenue of nearly 
1% lakhs of rupees, More than half of the 
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inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefsand not to the 
Government, In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 


The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and alarge alien popula 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the “hiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur.—The only State of importance, 


under the Government of Assam, {s Manipur’ 


which has an area of 8,456 square miles and 
a population of 3,84,016 (1921 Census), of which 
about 60 percent. are Hindus and 31 per cent. 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
greattract of mountainous country,anda valle 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, whic 
is shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamheibaor Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declarcd 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
rourder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. From 18@1 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of _. H. 
Chura Chand Singh. The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gad 


in 1908. For his services during . 


conferred on him. He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, gasisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who 
is a member of the Indian Civil Service, his 
services being lent to the State by the Assam 
Government three ordinary and three additional 
members, who are all Manipuris. The staple 
crop of the country is rice. Forests of various 
kinds cover the great part of the mountain 
ranges. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills.—These petty 
chiefships, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 136,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The largest of them is Khyrim, the smallest 
18 Nongliwail, which has a population of only 
246. Most of them are ruled by a Chief or Siem. 
The Siemship usually remains in one family. 
The succession was originally controlled 
by asmallelectoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain clans but in recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis. The constitution of a 
Khasi State has pag be been of a very demo; 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 


the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was\ control over his people. 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda- 
tory States subordinate to the Government 
with an area of 31,080 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 2,067,871. One of the States, Makrai, 


lies within Hoshangabad District; the 
remainder are situated in the Chhattiagarh Divi- 
sion, to the different districts of which they 
were formerly attached. Their relations with 
Government arecontrolled bya Political Agent. 
The States vary greatly in size and importance, 
Sakti, the smallest, having an area of 188 square 
nen Bastar, the largest, an area of 13,062 


square miles, They are administered by here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally free 


from direct interference save in the case of 
rentences of death, which require His Excellenc 
ihe Governor’s confirmation. But, as a fact, 
the Government has exercised a very large 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
quency with which the States have been taken 
under direct management, because of either 
the minority or the misconduct of the chiefs. 


2ab 


The States pay a tribute to Government 
beara amounts in the aggregate to about 23 


Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table:— 














Revenue | 
State. Area. {| Popula- |({approxti- 
tion. mate) 
ie eet elt 1921. jin lakhs. 
Sq. Rs. 
Miles. | 
Bastar .. | 18,062] 464,187 9 
Jashpur .. | 1,963! 154,156 3 
Kanker os 1,429 124,928 4 
Khairagarh .. 931! 124,008 6 | 
Nandgaon .. 871 147.919 6 
Ralgarh .. | 1,486] 241,684 6 
Surguie ~» | 8,055 378,226 5 
Eight other 
States ae 6,283 432,363 14 
Total ..{ 31,080] 2,067,371 53 





astar.—This State, in the south-east corner 

of the province, {is the most important in the 
group. In area (18,062 square miles) it is the 
twelfth largest State in India, but the population 
in 1921 was only 464,137 and is very scattered 
and backward. A point of interest is that 
Bastar is the only State in India of which the 
Chief isa Hindulady, Sheisthe last descendant 
of an ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which 
ed over Warangal until the Mahommedan 
rae Sia of the Deccan in the 14th century 
A. D. when the brother of the last Raja of 
Warangal fled into Bastar and established a 
kingdom there. From then till the days of the 
Marathas the State was virtually independent, 
its inaccessibility securing it from all but occa- 
sional raids of ommedan freebooters. The 
Bhonelas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century, and at various times 
for delay in payment deprived it of the Sihawa 
tract in the Raipur district, and allowed the 
Raja of Jeypore in the adjacent Vizagapatam 
Agency of Madras to retain possession of the 
Kotapad tract, originally pledged to Jeypore 
| Bastar Raja for assistance during family 
dissensions. The dispute between Bastar and 
Jeypore over this land led to constant border 
disturbances, and was not finally settled till 
1868, when the Government of India, while 
Bastar’s claim, finally made the 

tract over to Jeypore on the ground of long 
possession, on condition of Re tbaie by Jeypore 
of Rs. 3,000 tribute, two- s of which was 
remitted from the tribute payable by Bastar. 
ae present tribute paid by Bastar is Rs. 18,000 

year, 


On the formation of the Central Provinces, 
tar was recognised as a Feudatory State. 
Since then the State has made steady, if slow, 
i gee hampered by the innate conservatism 
of ita aboriginal population, which has from 
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time to time rebelled. The last rebellion, in 
1910, was due to oppression by minor State 
officials and dislike of the rigorous forest policy 
then under introduction. After the rebellion 
the Raja had his powers reduced, and a series of 
Diwans was appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration. The State has since his death 
continued to be under Government management, 
owing to the minority of Rani Profulla Kumari 
Devi, the present Chief. The present Adminis- 
trator of the State is Mr. W. V. Grigson, I.¢.S., 
of the Central Provinces Commission. He {is 
assisted by two sub-divisional officers, a Euro- 
ean Medical Officer, a State Engineer, a 
uperintendent of Police and a Forest Officer. 


Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest, of which about 3,000 square miles are 
reserves. Cultivation is therefore sparse. Rice 
and mustard are the chief crops. There is a 
large export of grain, timber and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrabolams, Most of 
the sal forest is leased to Messrs. Gillanders 
Arbuthnot for sleeper manufacture. The forest 
revenue in 1920 was about 34 lakhs. The exten- 
sion of the Salur branch of the B N.R. to 
Jagdalpur and of the Raipur Forest Tramway 
to Kondagaon are under consideration. There are 
more than 600 miles of gravel motorable road 
in the State. The advent of the railway should 
lead to a great increase in the revenue of the State, 
and may lead to the exploitation of its great de- 

its of iron, manganese and tin. The revenue 
n 1929 was Rs, 9°5 lakhs, expenditure Rs, 10°1 
lakhs and fiee closing balance Rs. 2°9 lakhs. 


The capital, Jagdalpur, on the Indrawati 
River, has a population of 7,999, and is 184 miles 
by motorable road from Raipur in the Central 
Provinces, and 210 from Vizagapatam in Madras 
Presidency. The famous Chitrakot falls (97 ft. 
high) of the Indrawati are 23 miles from Jagdal- 
pur. 


Surguja.—Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur States of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Mainpat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern _ barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
is obscure; but according to a local tradition 
ion Palamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from an Arksel Raja of Pala- 
mau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its Chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the Chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the Chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the _provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoyi 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon esta- 
blished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The present Chief of the State is 
Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh Deo, 0.B.z,, 
who succeeded to the gadt in 1918 and enjoys 
full powers of a Ruling Chief. 


The Indian States—Jammu and Kashmir. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The termtory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State hes between 32° and 37° 
WN and 78° and 80°E It.1s an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a stmp of level land 
along the Punjab Border, and its mountains 
valleys and lakes compnise some of the grandest 
scenery 1n the world ‘Lhe State may be divided 


Thelum and Kishenganga Rivers , and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and 1ts adjacent ranges of inills 
The dividing lines between the three areas are 
the snow-bound immner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Panchal 
The area of the State is 84,258 square mules 
Beginning in the south where the great plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountaims ‘‘ Where threc 
Lmpires Meet.” 


Bnefly descrbed, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, mz , the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus 
The total population is 3,220,518 souls, 


HISTORY —Various historians and poets 
have left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history ofthe Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Lmpire by Akbar Srinagar, the Capital 
onginally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu 
hammadans who first penetrated into the Valley 
in the fourteenth century In the reign of 
Sikandar, who was a contemporary of Tamer 
lane, a large number of Hindus was converted 
to Islam Jehangir did much to bevutify the 
Valley but after Aurangzeb there wis a period 
ot disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Suba or Governor ol 
Kashmir had become practically independent 
of Delm. Thereafter the country experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until 1t was res 
cued in 1819 by an army sent by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh ‘The Sikh rule was less oppressive 
than that of the Afghans The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that oi 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence 
in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Sing of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, Made Raja of Jammuin 1820 He held 
aloof from the war between the British and thi 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the batth 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made ove! 
to him the valley of Kashmir and certain other 
areas im return for his services in re eatablishinz 
peace His son His Highness Maharaja Ranbi 
Singhji @081,@C1EZ, a model Hindu and on 
of the staunchest alhes of the British Govern 
ment, ruled from 1857 to 1885 He did much 
to consohdate his possessions and evolve order 
in the frontier districts He was succeeded 
bv ths eldest son His Highness Maharaja 81: 
Pratap Singhjl, GOSI, GOLE, @BE, who 
died on 23rd December 1925 and was succeeded 


by His Highness the present Maharaja. Shri 
Harusinghji Bahadur. 


The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time, 


ADMINISTRATION —For some years after the 
iccession to the gadz of the late Maharaja, the 
rdmuinistration of the State was conducted ay 
2 Council over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge ,of different portfolios. 
This system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Executive Council was inaugurat- 
ed Very recently, certain modifications have 
been introduced in the Constitution as a result 
of which the contact of His Highness with the 
administration of the State has become more 
direct and intimate. 


The British Resident has his headquarters 
at Srinagar and Sialkot and there 1s also a Poli- 
tical Agent at Gilgit A British Officer is sta- 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian Trade with India which passes 
through Kashmir 


In the Dogras the State has splendid material 
for the Army which consists of 7,798 troops. 
Besides this, thousands of Dogras serve in the 
Indian Army 


FINANCE —The financial position of the State 
is Strong The total revenue including jagirs, is 
about Rs 27000000, the chief sources being 
land forests customs and excise and Sericulture,. 
There 1s a big reserve and no debt, 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY —The population 
18 pre eminently agricultural and pastoral 
Ihe principal food crops are rice, maize and 
wheat Oilseed is also animportant crop Bar- 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds and hops are also grown ears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported in large quantities The State forests 
are extensive and valuable The principal 
species of timber trees are deodar, blue pine and 
fir The most valuable forests occur in Kisht- 
war, Karnah and Kamraj Ilaqas A survey of 
the mineral resources of the State is being con- 
ducted under an expert The most noteworthy 
of the minerals are bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kiolino, slate, zinc, copper and tale Gold is 
found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Un The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world Manufacture of silk 
iS @ Very ancient industry in Kashmir Zain-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 Is said to 
have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here Woollen cloth, shawls, 
papier machi and wood carving of the State 
are world-famous The State participated in 
the British Empire BDxhibition of 1924. The 
Kashmir Court was styled ‘The Gem Of The 
Smaller Courts” and attracted many visitors, 
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COMMUNICATIONS.—Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jhelum Valley road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North-Western Frontier Province is considered 
to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world. 


The Banthal Cart Road, 205 miles long, which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir 
with the North Western Railway system at 
Jammu-Tawi and is also a fine motorable road. 


Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal village 
communications have also been much improved, 


The Jammu-Suchetgarh Railway, a section ot 
the Wazirabad-Sialkot branch line of the North 
Western Railway system, is the only Railway in 
the State. The mountainous nature of the 
country has made the extension of the line into 
the hoart of the State so far impracticable, 


PUBLIO WORKS.—In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum and it was hoped that the danger would 
be still further reduced by tho carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
River Jhelum by dredging, which has been taken 
in hand. It is interesting to know that dredging 
operations were once before carried out in the 
yeign of Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883) by his 
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sn ported Su near Sopore, with the same 
object, Goo rogress has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a large 
Electric Power Station on the Jhelum River at 
Mahora which was completed in 1907, 


EDUOATION.—Of the total pepuietin of 
3,259,527 excluding the frontier flaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females, In other words, 26 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write. Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
literate. The number of educational institu- 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
increased. In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1929. 
Much progress has also been made in female 
education and two new girls’ schools have been 
established during the year, 


REFORMS.—The most important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
have been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a be g 
of popular institutions in the State. Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness’ 
Government in recent years include the raising 
of the age of consent to 14 for girls and 18 for 
boys and the Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation 
meant to cope with the problem of rural 
indebtedness, 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the carnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
ag one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montagu, Sccretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in 1919. The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
& permanent consultative body, with the Vice- 
roy as President and the members composing 
the Chamber condsting mainly of the Princes 
and Chicfs having salutes, or whose member- 
ship might otherwise be considered desirable 
by the Viceroy. COcrtain smaller Chiefs were 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
nating a member to represent them from hel 
to year. The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
constitution approved by the Secretary of State 
and it deals with questions submitted to it 
concerning the ces and their rights and 
ee generally and their position in imperial 

’ 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.R. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th Februa- 
ry 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own Officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at them. 


Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings. At the annual session in Februar 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by whic 
all meetings were Senet Made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be regu- 
lated according to the number of seats available. 


Indian States’ Tribute, 


Indian States’ Tribute. 
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Many of the States pay tribute, varyingin amount according to the circumstances ofeach 
case, to the British Government This tribute 1s frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
setthement of claims between the Governments, butis chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised 1n the following table. The relations ofthe States to one 


anotner in respect of tributes are complicated, and 16 would serve no useful purpose 


to enter 


upon the eran It may, however, be mentioned that alarge number of the States of Kathia- 


war and 
some of the smaller States of Central India :— 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 





Tribute from Jaipur ee ee es os na a 
x6 »  Kotah Bis se 7 ae be 7 
‘5 », Udaipur “s a ' ae se 
9 » Jodhpur ee ee es oe ord ea 
‘i » Bund es os ite a “% ar 
or , Other States .. ot ae es ee oe 
Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpura Irregular F o1ce 
of Kotah towards cost of Deohi Irregular Force .. 
of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy .. 5% 
ot Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 


bP ) 


Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps a a 
Central Pi ovnces and Berar. 
Tribute from various States a ws os aa “ 
Burma, 
Tributes from Shan States a a a a6 oe 
39 99 other States ee ee ee ee e0 €e 
Assam. 


Iribute from Manipur oe ‘ie a ee ee os 


i. chs Rambrai - oe ve we Ae a 
Bengal. 
Tribute from Cooch Behar ie ee <s es ee 
Unued Provinces. 
Tribute from Benarcs at ae es a ee Se 
< »  Kapurthala (Bahraich) ie ae 7 
Punjao. 


Tribute from Mand: .. ‘i ae ae ‘se és an 
s y» Other States .. os ass cs a as 


Madras. 
Tribute from Travancore ae os “s oe oe 
Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore or a <a a 
is irs » Cochin ve oe oe ° 
ry ” a y» <Lravancore .. ee oe ee 
Bombay. 
Tribute from Kathiawar .. ee ee es ve ive 
‘ »» Various petty States oe ee os as 
Contribution from Baroda States .. ee os oe és 
os » Jagirdars, Southern Mahratta Country a 
Tribute from Cutch es <% ae a oe o° 





Nazarana payments on successions, 


w@ 














ujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 


—— tems 


% 
26,667 
15,648 
18,333 

6,533 
8,000 
15,170 
7,667 
13,333 
10,753 
0,142 
2,280 


15,696 


28,524 
1,367 


333 
Zz 


4,514 


14,600 
8,733 


6,667 
3,086 


53,333 
233,333 
13,333 
888 


31,129 
2,825 
25,000 
5,765 
5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be no 
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The Statutory Commission. 


SUMMARY OF 


The Indian Statutory Commussion was appointe | 
ed by Royal Warrant on November 26, 1927 | 


Its members are — 

Ihe Right Hon Sir John Simon, ACVO, 
MP (Chairman) 

The Viscount Burnham, GC MG, CH 

rhe Tord Strathcona and Mount Royal 

[fhe Hon E C G Cadogan, CB, MP 

The Right Hon Vernon Hartshorn MP 

(oloncl the Right Hon G R Lane Fox, MP 

Major (C R Attiee, MP 


Lhe first part of the Rcpoit of the Commission 
was published on June 10th 1930 as Volume! 
T surveys the existing conditions in India 
Ihe terms ot rmfcrence tnd the procedure 
followed by the €(ommussion 1n 1t$8 inquiry are 
first explained The Commission was appoint 
ed under the (lovernment of India Act of 
1919 for the purpose of inquning into 
the working of the systm of government 


the growth of education and the develop 
ment of represntativee institutions 1) 
British Indi. and matters connectcd there 


with, and of reporting as to whether and to 
what extent it is desiriuble to establish the 
prinapl of responsible government or to 
cxtend modify or restrict the degre of 15 
pousible govirnment existing therem = includ 
ing the question whether the cstablishmc¢ nt 
ot Second Chiambeais of the local Ja .zishiturcs 
is or is not dcsirabk 


In an Introduction Mr Mont igus deqlurition 
of British pohcy in the House of Commons im 
August 1017 —the pronounccment = which 

supplas the governing conditions’ for all 
schemes for India—ts set out = In that decliura 
tion the policy of the British Government wis 
laid down asthe = gridual development of sclf 
governing institutions with 1a vuiw to the 
progressive realizition of responsible Govern 
ment in [India is an int gral put of the British 
Lmpir 


Che rest of Volume Ioas dividid into aven! 
parts as tollows — 


PARL FT —Lin CONDITIONS O1 THE PROBIIM 


fhe Put provides int) compendious 
form a statemené as accurate and aimputial 
ays we [the Commission mj cin make it of 
What) Indiv as—its vast sive and vund 
population its conglom ration of races wil 
ihygions its) social divisions its) economic 
cnecamsfinces and its srowmz politr il con 
SC LOUSICSS Jo this statement adid oan 
acount of thc Indian Stites and of the Army 
mn India, subjccts which  excvase so great) im 
influence on the Indian problem as a whok 
tnd are so vitally imvolvcd in its future treat 
ment ” 
PART IL—THE ENSTING CONSTITUTIONAL 

STRUCTURE 

In this section the essentials of the earlier. 
Reforms wo dis rbed the pimeiples of the 
Rctorms of 1919 are stated wd the syotem 
seb up in that your ib cv\plamed 


I PART 


THE REPORT. 


PART IITI—WoORKING OF RLFORMED 
CONSTITUTION 
The purpose of this scction 1s explained by 
its title It gives an account ot the political 
developments since 1920, with a description 


|of the non cooperation movement and somc 


notes on the Indian Press 


IV —THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
JUDICIAL Si STLM 
This Part includes an account of the func 
tions and organization of the various admunis 
trative services a8 well as of various provin lal 
services It also includes a description and 
criticism of local «lf Government and an account 


AND 


'of the mmor administrations especially of the 


North West Frontier Province and Baluchistan 


PART V—TuHF SystrmM oF PUBLIC FINANCE 

This gives an account of the fiscal system 
1S 1t 15, both 1n the Provinces and at the Cuntri, 
with 3% description of the nature and results 
of th. ‘ Meston Settlement ”’ 


PART VI—THAL GROWTH OF CYUCALION IV 
BRITISH INDIA 


The Commission explains that it w primarily 
concerned with educition and its organization 
m relition to politicil and constitutional con- 
ditions and potentialities of progress 


PARL VIJ —PUBIIC OPINION IN INDIA, 


In this Part the Commissioners buefly indi 
cate thur view of the extent of political con 
sclousu¢ss mi India ind give an estimate of 
the forces vw work in Indian public hte = Ihe 
volume vso contains thrce maps 


Vol WF IHL RLCOMMENDATLIONS 


In Vol Jf of the Report pubblshed on June 
24.1930 Lhe first principl which the Com 
missioners liv down 15 that the uew con 
stitution should 98 fu 948 possible contun 
within 1tsclt provision for 1ts own devclopment ’ 


A consid 1ation of whit should be the ultimate 
2011 of British policy in Ind1 in pursuance of the 
declaration of August 20 1917 leads th. Com 
missioncrs to Jay down 1 Second principk It 43 
that any constitutional ching.s now rccommend 
ud fot British India must hwo 1egard to a futwe 
de vadlopment when Indit is + whole not mercly 
British Indiiy will take her plice unonz the 
constitucnt Stites of the Commonweilth of 
\ 1t1018 umtcd under the Grown 


Having declawed that a gzlince af the map 
ot Indiv will show how Clostl, the States and 
British Indiv ire interwoven the Commussioncrs 
continu It is one of the great claims of 
British rule wm India that it has brought a pcace 
ind unity hardly ever before known in the 
peninsula and has substituted for a congeries 
of warring Stats a single India united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown although 
one part only 1s directly under British rule’. 


The Commissioners point out that economic 
toices are such that the Stat » and British 
India ‘ must stand or fill together’, and 
they call attention to the ciicct on the States 
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of the adoption, at the wish of the Central 
Assembly, of an extended protective tariff 
‘This body, legislating professedly only for 
Buitish India, has in effect imposed indirect 
taxation on the mhabitants of the States 
As the States themselves have their own tariff 
policies, there 18 a serious possibility that 
unless provision cin be made for the reconcilia 
tion of divergent interests, numbers of tariff 
wills will be perpetuated m an alea where 
fiscrl unity 18 most desirtble 


There 18 the ‘ still more fundamenta] point 
that the1e are few subjects which should form 
the fleld of activity of a Central Government 
in India which do not, in fact mterest also 
the Indian States An outstanding example 1s 
that of defence Othe1s are communications 
md important social matte1s such as the 
prevention of the spread of epidemics 


The Ideal of Federation —The Com 
missioners declare that if the  puinciple 
they have laid down 1s valid, it mevitably 
follows that the ultumate constitution of Indi: 
must be federal for if 13 only in 9 federal con 
stitution that units differing so widely in con 
stitution as the provinces and the States can 
be brought together while retaming intein1l 
mtonomy this, they say, 18 1lecogmud 
m the Montagu Chelinsford Repoit = Lhey 
also quote the tollowmg pronouncement m ule 
by the Maharaja of Bikaner to the I cgislative 
Assembly of his State on December 19 1929 — 

{ looh forward to the day when a Umitid 
India will be enjoymz Dominion Status unde. 
the xgis o the king Fmperoi and the Princes 
and States will be wm the fullist en,ovment 
(f what is their due—as a solid federal body 
In a position of absolute equality with the 
federal provinces of British Indi. However 
distant that may be the Commissioners de clire 

we desire m our proposals to do nothin, 
t» hinder but everythmg to help its airival 
for already there ais emerging problcms that 
cin only be settled satisfactorily by coopcri 
tion between British India and the States 


The Report goes on—‘It might he 
possible to visualize the future of fcderiti n 
in Indias as the biuin,mg into relationship ct 
two sepiat. federations Cue composed ct 
the elements which make up Duitish India 
the other of the Jndian Statcs We do not 
wish in any way to be dogmatic on a matter 
which must be decided by those concerned 
While we have given much attention to the sub 
tct we have not received evidence from the 
Rulers of the Indian States We recognize that 


it 15 one of the matters which may be 
ths ussed when the proposed conference takcs 
plice : 


Units of Federation —In considering thc 
constituent elements out of which the federation 
of British India is to be built the Commussioner+ 
point to an =“ initial difficulty 


Federation schemes (they say) usually start 
with a number of clearly defied States each 
dlready possessed of individuality and 
consciousness, whereas in India there are only 
& number of administrative areas which have 
grown up almost haphazard as the result of 
conquest, supersession of former rulers, or 
4dministiative convenience . 
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The present piovinces cannot be regarded 
as ‘ im any way ideal areas for self govern- 
ment ’’ Therefore, in spite of the difficulties 
encountered in all attempts to alter bound 
aries and the admuistrative and financial 
complications that arise the Commiussioners 
make a definite recommendation for ‘“review- 
ing, and if possible resettling, the provincial 
boundaries of India at as early a date as 
possible Meanwhile, the provinces of India 
txist and = = form the basis on which 1 federal 
structure must be bui't 


Ihuie 18 however one province to day 
an integral put of Buitish Indi. which should 
the Commissioners think = tc definitely es 
cluded fiom the new poluy That 1s Bwma 

AS the Montagu Chelmstord Report pomted 
out Burm1is not India Its mclusion in India 
1s a Instorical accident We think that when 
a endeavour 15 being mide to lay down the 
broid lines of advance towards 41n ultimate 
gol the opportunity should be taken to breah 


‘'@ union which does not rest on common in 


terests The reasons for this conclusion 
are developed in Put VI which also contams 
some i¢miuths upon the iutwe constitution 
of Buima 
Whit is needed, the Commissioners urge 

15 a centril orgin which can 1 once take 
up the work of British India go i as this does 
not devolve on the provinces but which at 
the samc time 145 crpable of expansion Into 
v body 1¢present ttive of All India in the wider 
scnse 

Tt the 1de1] to be aimcd at (the Report goes 
on) 18 1 federation to which the Indian States 
wll one day adher the process of evolution 
m Butish India towa ds provincial autonomy 
In mattcis of internal Government must be 
thoroughly caiswd out the union of con 
stituents such +s the Indiin States with the 
provinces Cf Indi. th former autocratic and 
the Jattea demodatie necessarily Involves 
Ziving the ercitest possible internal frccdom 
to the fcdcril units) It 1s we think, abun 
dantly clear that it is only on such terms that 
there could bt hop of achu ving the unity to 
Giciter  Indit th Ccntiil Government 
Toe mes on such & thegry am ussociation ot 
units formed miunlv itor the purpose of per 
torming ccortain functions on beohalf of all 


Fundamentals of Government —lhc 
last principle which the Commission Jays down 
1s the paramount necessity of securmg that 
throughout the peuilod durmg which India 
1g pro.ressing on the toad to compkte 
self Government thcre must be full provision 
made for the maimtcnance and ¢fhiciency of the 
fundamentals of Governmcnt ’ 

Howcver much we may subscribe to the 
doctamme that good Government 18 no substi 
tute fo. sclf Government, the Commissione1s 
declaic, ‘ we must ensure that we do not put 
forward proposals that will pcrmut of Govern 
mcnot being replaced by anarchy It must be 
recognized that there are grave dangers in 
te situation of India that must be provided 
Or 93 


Whenever there has been wanting in India 
a Government strong enough to detend itself, 
invasion through the gateway of the North- 
West has occurred It is an ‘‘ absolute con 
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dition * for the devclopment of self Govern 
ment in [ndia that the giteway should be 
safely leld ‘he Report says — 


Thc*Army in India must be strong enough 
cor its task We hold that for many years the 
presence of British troops, and British ofhcers 
aerving in Indian regiments, will be essential 
It would be idle to deny that this fart gravely 
complicates the problem of the introduction of 
an increasing mcasure of responsibility mto the 
Central Government but we believe that the 
proposils which we put forward for consider t 
tion with regaid to the stitus of the Army 


in India would reconcile the dcmands of security 
and of adv anu 


Internal Order —If the external menace 
to Indiis peaceful development 1s se1ious, 


the possibilities of imternal disturbanccs are 
not less grave 
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“Indian political thought, which 1s much 
given to general conceptions and is not always 
very definite on the essentials of constructive 
mcthod, tends to regard the present constitution 
of the provinces as a temporary expedient 
which should now give place to “provincial 
autonomy”’—a phrase whih 1s constantly 
uxd not to indicate the thiowing off of all 
«(ntrul control so much as the ending of dvarchv 
and the creation of 1 Mmustiy responsible to 
the Provinulal Fegishiture m spect of all 
provincial subsccts 


Ihe division of Governmental functions hv 
led to + blurring of the boundary hncs of res 
ponsibility, and it 18 a soun! as well 15 1 natural 
instinct which leads so many of Indi1s public 
men to call for a further change ’ 


Yach of the eizht Provincial Governments 
which responded to the Commmssion 5 request 
for a statement of views suggests a somewhat 


The Commissioners also state that ‘until | different solution—but they all agree that 


the spirit of tole1ince 18 moie widespread in 
India und unt! there 15 evidenc that mimori 
ties are preparcd to trust to the sense of justice 
ot the majoty there 15 indecd need for 
safeguards for muinoitus and thev consider 
that the only practical mcins of protecting 
the weaker or less numerous clements im the 
populition 18 by — the rctention of w impartial 
powil 1csiding in the Goveinor General and 


the Govemors of provinces to be exercised 
for this purpose 


The Governors’ Provinces —In Put IT 
the Commissioners formulite them views on 
the necd for chang s in the system in the Gover 
nors Provinces ind their suggestions as to 
the direction which those chanzcs should take 


J irst, they deal with thc size and shape of the 
rovinces The cxisting provinuial boundaries 
n more than one ¢15¢ embrace areas and 

peoples of no naturil affinity, and sometimes 
bi ach those who might under 1 diffcrent 
scheme be more naturaly united But it 
18 manifestly impossible to 1ecomm¢ Ad 
a redriwing of the mip of Init according 
to some new pitteain Th cues of O11ssa 
and Sind we mention d i puticuliar — Most 
but not all ot the Oy vspcaking peopl s arc 
now included in O1issa ind so clos a union 
43 now cxists botwecn Orissys und Bihar 1s 

glaring example of the utiflcial connexion 
of arcas which irc not niturvily related ’ A» 
for Sind the Sndhis uc both racially and 
Seo epaelly ’ compl tclv separated from the 
rest of the Bombay Presidincy These cases 
however aie only prominent examples of 
a class of question Which uins wt muy pomts 
when provincial boundui: uc con id id ’ 
The Conmussionas, thucfore proposc—ind 
they regaid it as a matteo cf urzent im 
poitance that the Government of India should 
set up a Boundaries Commemsion with 1 neuti il 
chairman, which vould imvstigat. the main 


cases in which provincial rcadjustmcnt seems 
called for 


In the meantime, taking the bound iwies as 
they are, the Commissioners tuin to the ques 
tion of provincial constitutional reform 
Practically every witness and every document 
dealing with the question reoommends a change 
The Report says: 


something should be done Ihe suggestions 
of the Provincial Committees and the Indian 
(cotial Committee were similarly varied 


The views of the Commision— in the 
presence of this multitude of counsel and as 
the result of our own observation and reflection 
—are stated as follows — 


‘Lhe working of the existing system in the 
different provinces has not Id everywhere to 
the same results anda diversity ot advice 
naturally proceeds from those who are con 
sidering the question primarily in_ respect of 
their own province But it 1s extremely un 
desirable that the new Statute should make 
different provisions for different provinces 
not only because this will lead to jealousy and 
hcart burning but because such a mode of 
treatment makes imevitable a_ repetition of 
inquiries at close intervals in order to see whether 
the situation has again changed and what 
further modifications are called for Moreover, 
it would be a very bold assumption to imagine 
that anyone of any race could settle now in 
every detail the way im which provincial 
Government should work out in the future 


Lhe rij,ht method we are convinced 1s to 
construct + constitutional framework into which 
ul the provinces can fit but which will leave 
cnouzh lJatitude for adjustment to the needs 
of the individual case wd which will enable 
the constitutional progress of provincial 
Government to be secured by the healthy 
method of growth rather than by artificial 
statutory jumps There must be sufficient 
prccision in the statutory outhne for the essential 
constitutional structure to be clearly defined , 
but thisis pericctly possibl. without finding 
in the Statute itselt a code of rigid regulations 
covering every detail im which one province 
may uecd shghtly diffcrent arrangements 
trom anotler or im which the same province 


May nhved adjustments m detail irom time 
to time 


Nothing 1s more striking whcn one compares 
the statutory provisions for the provinces of 
India with, for example, the statutory provisions 
for the provinces of Canada, than the extent 
to which in the former case the Act of Parlia- 
ment and the rules made under 1t elaborate 
a detailed scheme, precise m almost every 
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particular, while the British North America 
Act of 1867 left so much to be mmplied and 
to grow Analogies are particulaily dangerous 
in the case of India where so many of the 
governing considerations are unique We 
are far from suggesting that the conditions 
are parallel but the contrast bring» out the 
point we wish to make 


Of the difficulties of dyarchy the Com 
missioners 


There has been much useful work done under ' 


this system and the criticisms we have felt t 


bound to make where it has failed to produce 
good results are not at all intended deny 
the degree of success which 1t has sometimes 
attained Dyarchy as a traming ground has 
this to its credit that it has brought home 
to some who had no previous experience of 
the task of Government the difficulties of 
administration and the meaning of respon 
sibility But 16 seems to us clear that a 
system which was designed to develop 1 sense 
of responsibility bas sometimes tended to en 
courage a wholly different attitude As lon, 
as dyarchy continues 16 13 mevitable that 
the elected members of the Legislature should 
tend to show an eXagzerated hostility to the 
work of the reserved half of the Government 
which they may criticize but cannot control 
If money 18 wanted for nation building 

services the temptation to blame reseivcd 
departments for spending too much i far 
more attractive than the ternative course 
of imposing new taxcs And it new tarcs were 
imposed, where 1s the ,NWarantee that the proc ds 
would be devoted to the purpose intended ? 


Relations between JFxecutive Councillors 
and Ministers are we believe intimate and 
friendly But rigid dyarchy is a standing 
challenge whuch eithe1 ranges Ministers against 
the reserved half of Government or exposes 
them to the charge of being the subservient 
tools of the bureaucracy And all the time 
the growth of real responsimihty (which was 
the object of the adoption cf the system) 1s 
being hindered 


The Commissioners propose therefore that 
the Tinid division into reserved and trans 
ferred subjects should disappear 


Powers of Governor—lhe Report dis 
cusses the vital question whethcr the 
(sovernor 15 to be in the position of a strictly 

constitutional Governor bound to accept 
in all circumstances the joint advice of his 
Ministry or onthe other hand whether he 
should have im reserve the theoretically un 
restricted powers of overruling them which 
he Dow possesses v5 4119 his Ministers (or the 
nearly equally unrestricted powers which hc 
y ossesses of overruling his Lxecutive ( ouncil) 
Lhe Commissioners consider it of great 1m] ort 
ance that the answcr to this question should 
not be left im doubt Constitutionally speak 
ing they declaie a middle course must be 
steered The Governor should on_ the 
administrative side be given statutory power 
to direct that action shoull Ie taken other 
Wise than in accortince with the advi e of his 
Nunistry (though subject always to thc super 
intendence, direction and control of the 
Governor GeneraJ) only for certain purposes 


| 
Bay — quillity of the province or 
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‘Lwo of these are fundamental to the presetva 
tion of the peace and good Goveinment of 
the province 

ihe Report continues — 


We are not attempting to settle the draft 
Clause but we should be disposed to describe 
these two as matters in which m the Governor s 
opinion he must give such directions — 


(1) In order to oreserve the safety and tran- 


(2) In order to prevent serious prejudice 
oO one or more <ections of the community as 
compired with other sections 


There are three other purposes for which 


the Governor should possess overriding powers, 
namely — 


(3) To secure the due fulfilment of any 
hability of Government in respect of items 


of expenditure not subject to the vote of the 
Le,slature 


(4) ‘lo secure the carrying out of any order 
received by the Provincial Government from 


the Goveinmcnt of India orthe Secretary of 
Stite 


(") To carry out any duties which may be 
statutorily imposed on the Goycrnor personally 
such 13 dutics in connexion With some service 
meson and responsibility for backward 
trac 


Law and Order —In discussing the problem 
of Jaw and order the Commissioners admit 
that the } ro} 0811 that Police should cease to be 
a reserved subject 1s a focus of controversy ’ 
It woull be a great injustice to dismiss as 

mere bureawritic jrejudice the vicw of 
the many expelienced admuinistiators who— 
45 well asimportint bodies of non official 
opmnion—hesitate to give their support to 
the proposal The Commussione1s _ therefore 
atate with fullness and candour ithe reasons 
which have led 60 many men with experience 
of India to advise against the step 


* Law ani Order 18 the first mterest of every 
Tndian citizen whether in town or country 
The time has come when it ought to be no 
longer possible to represent or to musre 
yresent the agents of authority who are so 
faithfully supplying this first need of civilized 
existence as the minions of an alien bureaucracy 
As things are the police man in his red pagrt 
the village thana andthe whole hierarchy of 
the Force tend to be regarded as the embod1 
ment of all that the Indian pohtician criticizes 
and declaims against Jt 1s not a sufficient 
answer to say that the declamation is some 
times extravagant and that the criticism 1s 
often itresponsible The real question 1s 
what is the future which we contemplate when 
things have got to this point if the yrcsent 
arrangements for the Police remain unaltered ?/ 
A continuation of the present situation leads 
nowhere It 1s for these reasons that we have 
become convinced that the bolder course 
1s also the wiser course and that while making 
available the cxpericnce and guidance which 
will be needed and preserving the safeguards 
which common sense dictates we should provide 
that the department of Law and Order is to 
be no exception to the gencral rule of provin- 
clal responsibility ’ 
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Larger Coancils Proposed —In_ their: 


description of the changes which thcy 
consider desirable in the Provincial Legis- 
latures, the Commissioners say it 18 of great 
importance that such changes as are made 
should be made in such a way as will not require 
constant revision hereafter, and, above all, 
will not necessitate the fixing in advance of some 
future date for a further inquiry. They dissent 
altogether from the suggestion made in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report that after the 
Statutory Commission has finished its work 
farther inquirles into the working of the Indian 
constitution should be fixed to take place at 
intervals of 12 years What 1s now needed 
they say, is a remodlelling of the provincial 
constitution on lines which will give 1t a reason 
able chance of naturil and healthy growth 
without threatening 1t in advance by a further 
inquiry. The Commussioncrs add — 


“It is proposed that, in place of the existing 
maximum term of three years the normal 
statutory life of Provincial Legislatures should 
be five years The Commissioners are defim 
tely of opinion that, generally speaking thx 
size of the present Legislative Councils 1s too 
small It is hoped that the result of any redis 
tribution which is decided upon will be to reduce 
the average size of the Governors’ provinces 
but meantime the Commussion has to deal with 
things as they are It 1s suggested that an 
immediate increase 1n the number of members 
in the case of the more important provinces, 
to a “ figure of between 200 and 250 might be 
sufficient for the present ”’ 


Of the “Inghly controversial and most 1m 


portant subject of communal representa 
tion,” the Report siys — 


‘On the one hand, communal representation— 
the provision by law that a particular religiow 
community shill be represented in a popula: 
Legislature solely by members of 1ts own body, 
with a guarantce as to how many communal 
seats there shall b>-—~1, an undoubted obstacle 
in tho way of the growth of a sense of common 
Sedan as It 1s open to all the objections 
formulated in the Montagu Chelmsfoid Repo1t 
On the other hand we are now faced, as the 
authors of th Montagu Chelmsford Repori 
ware faced, by the indisputable fict that the 
Mohamedan community asa whole 1s not pre 
pared to give up communal representation anc 
would regard its abolition without the assen 
of that community, not only as the withdriwa. 
of a security which 1t prizes but as a cancelling 
of assurances upon which it has relied What 
evar view miv bo taken of the Mohameda: 
objection, the fact itself cannot be disputed 
and it is ono of the greatest possible gravity for 
all who are engigod in considering the constitu 
tional future of British India *’ 


Communal representation is a “very thorn: 
quastion,’* and ons “as to which there canno 
ba said to b> anything approaching agreemen 
in India to-day ’’ The subject 1s pre ¢minenth 
on3 which th? rival communities should settk 
among themselves But, in the absenc of 
now agreem-nt between Hindus ind Mohim 
m>dan3, the Commissioners are unanimous nu 
holding that communal representation for the 
Moham3dans of a province must be continued. 
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leprived of this special protection until a subs- 
antial majority of Mohamedan representatives 
.the Provincial Legislature declared themselves 
1 favour of the change’’ Later the Com- 
agsioners say — But no third party, however 
rendly and disinterested, can do what the two 
ommunities might co-operate m doing for 
hemxives by mutual agreement In the 
‘bsence of such agreement, we are compelled 
O assume, in reference to this matter, a con- 
nuance of separate communal electorates ” 
30 long as Mohamedans have separate elec- 
orates in the provinces, “it 1s impossible to 
ieny to the Sikhs of the Punjab simular treat- 
ment, if this 1s what they desire ”’ 


The Commissioners consider that there 18 
io need to continue to reselve seats for non- 
Brahmins in the Madras Presidency and they 

incline to the opinion ’’ that the time has not 
‘et come for the abolition of ‘‘ reserved ’’ seats 
‘or Mahrattas in Bombay 


The question whether the “ depressed classes’ 
should have separate electorates 18 discussed 
ihe Commission decides against such a method 
of treatment A _ separate electorate would 
mean a precise dcfinition of all who are covered 
by the term, thus stigmatizing each voter in 
the list, and would militate against the rise of 
those who are “ depressed ’’ to a higher level 


As a solution the Commission proposes that 
there should be some reservation of seats for 
the depressed classes The number of seats 
to be reserved for depressed class candidates 
in non Mohamedan constituencies should be 
settled on the following principle the pro- 
portion of the number of such reserve seats 
to the total number of seats in all the Indian 
general constituencies should be three-quarters 
of the proportion of the “depressed class’”’ 
population to the total population of the elec- 
toral atea of the province 


Suggestions are put forward regarding the 
representation of other a ac classes and 
interests—Europeans, Anglo Indians, Indian 
Christians, universities, commerce and planting, 
labour etc Luropean representation, the 
Report says, must continue to be secured by 
means of separate electorates The Com 
missioners say they have made careful inquiries 
with legard to making adequate arrange 
ments for the representation of labour employed 
1n laige scale industry in various parts of India 
but no ready made solution 1s avallable The 
best suggestion they can make 18 that in every 
province the Governor should have the duty 
of drawing up rules for securing labour repre- 
sentation The Commission expresses al opimion 
in favour not only of maintaiming but increasinz 
labour representation 1f suitable members alc 
avaliable 


Women Members —Although in seven 
provinces out of nine it 18 possible for women to 
be members of the Councils, and several women 
have, in fact been made members by nomina- 
tion no womin candidate, So far as the Commus- 
sion hnows, has ever been elected The Report 
discusses various methods of feabhtating 
the inclusion of women in the Provincial 
Councils The Commissioners are opposed 
to the methods of stipulating by Statute 


and that Mohamedan voters could not b Jor statutory rule that a certain number 
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of seats in each Council must be held 

by women It 1s equally impracticable and 

undesirable, in their view, to propose that a, 
certain number of seats should be “ reserved ’’ 

for women. They consider that the proper 

course 18 to leave to women candidates a fair 
field and no favour The only provision which 
the Commussioners think should be made to 
encourage the presence of women in the Pro 

vincial Legislatures 18 to provide by statutory 
rule or otherwise that the Governor im exercisinz 
lus powers of nomination, should have special 
regard to the extent to which women have been 
returned as members from general constituencies 
with a view to supplementing their number 
it he thinks this should be done 


The Franchise — About 2 8 per cent of the 
population of the areas returning members to the 
Provincial Councils were registered as voters at 
the last General Election The present franchise 
in the view of the Commission 1s too limited in 
its scope to provide the material from which to 
build any adequate scheme of representative 
(,ov ernment Its only justification is that 
it was a beginning and that in spite of 
the mandate that a ‘ broad ’’ franchise should 
be aimed at illiteracy and the restricted supply 
of competent persons to conduct the elections 
compelled the adoption of limits producing 
this result The Commission holds that the1c 
should now be such extension of the franchise 
as 18 ‘ reasonably practicable ’’ and that pro 
vision should not be made with a view to ye' 
greater extension after a further interval 


Second Chambers —Aiter considering the 


question of second Chambers in __ thi 
provinces ‘‘ with very special care ’’ thi 
Commission has now found 1t possible 


to mahe a unanimous recommendation one 
way or the other ‘The Montagu Chelmsford 
Report presented the rival sets of argument and 
decided at that time agaimst bicameral institu 
tions for the Provinces, but suggested that the 
question should be further considered by the 
periodic commission which it proposed ‘The 
Commissioners now say that the considera 
tions set forth by the Montagu Chelmsforc 
Report are those which 1ppeal to them most. 
whichever view they hold 


The North West Frontier Province 
The (ommussioneis have come to the conclu 
sion that responsibility for the admunistratior 
of the five districts which constatute the North 
West kIrontier Province cannot be separatec 
from responsibility for the peace of and contro 
over the tribal area beyond ‘ Only thus’ 
they say can the security of the North Wes’ 
krontier be effectively maintained 


With regard to Baluchistan the Repor 
states that the customary law and method o! 
government associated with Jirgas could not be 
supplanted without grav ely disturbing local sent 
ment and removing an effective and suitable 
means of consulting local opinion It 1s pro 
posed that British Baluchistan should have 
some representation in the Central Legislature 
but the Commussioners are confident that there 
18 no ground for recommending a change at thi 
stage in the government of the province 

The Centre —Part IV is divided into 
chapters which deal with the Central Legisla 
ture, the Governor General in Council, the 
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Influence of the Central Legislature on execu- 
‘ive action and policy, relations between the 
Yentral and the provinces, and the authonty 
4 Government 


It 18 proposed that, m place of the present 
egislative Assembly there should be consti 
uted a new body, which the Commission would 
‘all the ‘‘ Federal Assembly,’’ the members 
xf which would not be directly elected by 
»onstituencies of voters but would be mainly 
shosen by the Provincial Councils themselves 
Ihe parts ot British India which cannot be 
included within the areas covered by the 
Provincial Councils would also be represented 
m the Lederal Assembly. 


The Commission recommends that the 
number of members in the Fedcral Assembly 
should be between 200 and 280 In the present 
Assembly there are 145 members The number 
now recommended would’ give’ approx) 
mately one member per million inhabitants 


Ihcre are weighty reasons, according to the 
Commission, for retaining the Council of State 
as an integral part of the Central Government 
and 1t 1s therefore proposed that the Council 
should continue with its ¢xisting powers as 
a body of elected and nominated members 
chosen 1n the same proportions as at present 


The existing legislative ana financial powers 
of the two Chambers of the Central Legislature 
will remain as at present, but additional functions 
will be performed by the TFederal Assembly 
in the sphere of finance ‘The Commissioners 
say that as the future constitution of India 
develops there will they conceive, be a gradual 
alteration in the range of duties to be performed 
by the Central Legislature ‘While the 1m- 
mediate ehanges are not creat, there are future 
possibilities which may be far reaching.”’ 


A Provincial Fund —The Commissioners 
“accept and fully endorse’? the general 
principles of the scheme of the Financial 
Assessor—set out in Part VIJI—for the division 
of resources in British India between the Central 
and Provincial Governments They are persua- 
ded that the scheme suggested for the con- 
stitution of a Provincial 1 und offers the ‘most 
satisfacto1y means of ensuring adequate resour- 
ces to the provinces without infringing then 
autonomy ”’ 


The power of iitiating measures of taxa- 
tion ior central purposes will, as heretotore, 
be vested exclusively in the Executive, but 
all such measures must be passed by the 1 ederal 
Assembly and also by the Council of State 
Both bodies have full powcr to amend or to 
reject any such measure, but the present pro- 
vision would continue that where the Governo1- 
General considers that its passing 18 essential 
for the safety, tranquillity or interests of British 
India or any part thereof, he may certify the 
measure, which thereupon has all the force ot 
law As regards the voting of the Estimates, 
the division between votable and non votable 
charges will remain as at present The Assem- 
bly has full power to reject or to make “ cuta ’’ 
in the votable items of expenditure, but the 
Governor General in Council has power to 
restore such demands where he considers they 
are essential to the discharge of his responsi- 
bilities ‘The Commissioners propose no alter- 
ation iu this regard, 
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It is proposes that the legislation necessary 
for the imposition of taxes assigned to the pro 
vinces for the purposes of the Provincial Fund 
should be passed by the Federal Assetnbly 
sitting in special session The Finance Member 
of the Central Government would formally 
introduce the necessary measures The Report 


continues — 


But it is of the essence of this plan that the 
proposals for raising additional taxes should 
«manate from the provinces We therefore 
suggest that there should be an Inter Provincial 
Financial Council which would be summoned 
by the Finance Member and attended by all 
the Ministers of Finance of those units of fede 
pion which would be entitled to draw on the 
unds 


We propose that the Provincial Fund should 
be distributed among the units of the Hedera 
tion 2¢ both provinces and excluded areas 
on the basis of population 


The Governor-General —The Commission 
ers declare that it is therefore clear that 
whatever shape the Government of India may 
hereafter assume, its formation ought to be 
such as to secure its internal unity They then 
turn to the position of the Governor General 
and they say — 


A second conclusion on the subject of the 
Central Executive which can be asserted with 
confidence is that the rovernor General must 
continue to be not only the representative of 
the hing Emperor in all formal and ceremonial 
matters, but the actual and active head of the 
Government We have described in our former 
volume the range and importance of his present 


functions and it appcars to us evident that in. 


the next stage of Indias constitutional evolu 
tion this range will not be narrowed and its 
importance will not decrease Indeed as has 
ready appeated in our chapter on the Pro 
vincial Lxecutive there are cases in which we 
think responsibility should be placed on his 
shoulders which 1s at present constitutionally 
discharged by the Governor Gt neral in ( ouncil 
The question of future 1clations with the Indian 
States suggests another instance ot the same sort 
The influence advice and direction of the 
Viceroy for the time bcing will certainly be 
needed for many jears to come i the consti 
tutional epEOgree of India 1s to be successtully 
promote 


One change which we think should now be 


made is to pla upon the (rovernor (reneral’ gre better discharged outside it 


himselt the 


Statutory Commission, 


The Executive Council —The Government 
of India Act enacts that three at least of the 
members of the Governor Generals Executive 
Council ‘ must be persons who have been for at 
least 10 years in the service of the Crown in 
India ’’ The Commissioners are by no means 
disposed to suggest that the time has come to 
dispense with this provision but they think 
that 1t and any similar directions as to number 
or qualifications of the Governor General s 
Council should be expressed not inthe Statute 
itself but mm statutory rules made under the 
Statute Suchrules would therefore be subject 
to alteration without the necessity of passing a 
new Government of India Act though any 
alteration of rules on this subject must have 
the approval of both Houses of Parhament 
expressed by resolution 


It does not seem to us possible (the Com 
missioners declare) to take the view that Parha 
Ment can now surrender all responsibility for 
future modifications im the structure of the 
Central Government of India To suggest that 
it could do so would be to deny the terms of 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act 


‘and to forget the conditions meluded in Mr 


Montagus declaration of August 20 1917 
But this recognition of continued Parliamen 
tary responsibility 15 a very different thing from 
insisting that no modification 13 possible in the 
tuture without the cumbrous procedure on each 
occ1sion of passing a new Statute through the 
British Parhament We desire to reduce the 
rigidity of the statutory structure because wi 
are convinced that Indian imstitutions ought 
to be given room to grow and develop While, 
therefore it 18 impossible in our judgment, 
to provide at this stage as much latitude tor 
change in the central spher? as in the provin 
(ial constitution we propose by the means we 
have dcscribcd to provide in the central sphere 
wso opportunities for adjustment while pre 
arving to Pathament the responsibihty which 
it cannot at present abandon tor tuture decisions 


The Commander in Chief 15 in practice a 


(Member of the Governor Generals Council 


and thus necessarily a member of one or other 
Chamber ot the Indian Legislature with the 
right of attending im and addressing the Cham 


bee AN which he does not belong In the view 
0 


he Commission the Commander in Chief 
should not be a Member of the 1 xecutive 
Council and should not sit m the Legislature 
His immensely important and onerous dutis 
Questions 


responsibility of selecting and, of detunce so far as they come before the Indian 


appointing the members of Ins Cabinet At Legislature should be dealt with by a civilian 
mesent, Members of the Governor Generals fhe Army Secretary would be available but 


xecutive Council are appointcd 
the advice of the Secretary of State 
by warrant under the Roval Sign Manual 
and the Sccretary ot State im 
Trecommcndations is of course largely guided 
by the Governor Generals advice 


But 
there is a real difference between this situation 


under, on occasions of the first importance the task 


would appropriately fall upon a new Member 
ot the Viceroy» Ixecutive Counal whom the 


making | (ommissioncrs would describe as the “ Leader 


of the Federal Assembly ” 


The Commissioners think it very desirable 


and the constitutional position which we seek that there should be included in the Governor 


to get established 


Governor General would of course remain! with departmental work, whose 
subject to the superintendence and control of| tion should be to ‘lead the 


Under the new plan the| Generals Council a Member not overburdened 


poe func 
ouse”’ This 


the Secretary of State, but apart from this, duty at present usually falls upon the Home 


the choice of colleagues wouki rest with him in tet 


theory, as it now usually does in fact, 


a heavily burdened permanent 
official 


Statutory Commission. 


Defence and Security —Part V 18 entitled 
‘The Constitutional Problem in Relation to 
the Defence of India’? In the North West 
India is exposed to a “constant and 
ressing danger of a magnitude whch 
s quite without parallel im any other 
part of the Empire’? The Commissioners 
say that the evidence they have heard and 
what they have seen in the course of their 
Indian tours leave no doubt in their minds 
that “at least for a very long time to come 
it will be impossible for the Army entrusted 
with the task of defending India to dispense 
with a very considerable British element, 
including in that term British troops of all 
arms, a considerable proportion of the regi 
mental officers of the Indian Army and the 
Bnitish personnel m1 the higher command’ 


“The issues involved are too vital and the 
practical difficulties too great,”’ the Commis 
sioners consider,‘ to justify a precipitate cm 
barcation on a wholesale process of sub 
stituting Indian for British personnel in the 
Indian Army The Army in India 1s the only 
effective barrier between India and the dangers 
without her gates We regard it as beyond 
question that having regard to the Indian 
and Imperial interests involved to the dangers 
to be faced and to the composition of the 
force, Parliament cannot wash its hands of 
all responsibility for this Army Nor do we 
see how im that event British officers and 
men could be recruited and called on to serve 
mm India’’ Thr Report futher declares — 


There is therefore a dilemma The declara- 
tion of August 20 1917, stands m its full imph 
cation the British people and the British 
Parhament have not thought of going back on 
it yet here is the difficulty, which appears 
almost msurmountable, arising from the con 
tiued presence of the British element in the 
Army in India It 18 1mpossibk to relinquish 
control over an salen contaiming this element 
to Ministeis responsible to any clectcd Legis 
lature Such a transfer could only take place 
when no part of the Army m India consists of 
British officers or troops recruited by the Im 
perial Government When this will come about 
we cannot say but we see no prospect of its 
happening for very many years 


Moreover toany who ar tempted to question 
this judgment or to regard it as unduly harsh 
we would pomt out a second consideration 
At the present moment no Indian holding the 
King’s commission 1s of higher army rank than 
& captam—there are we believe 39 captains 
of whom 25 are in ordmury regimental employ 
Some of them are of an age which would pre 
vent their attaiming much higher rank even if 
they passd the necessary examination before 
retirement A HigherCommind cinnot be 
evolved at short notice out of the existin 
cadres of Indian Officers, all of jumor rank an 
limited experience 


In the sphere of internal sccurity also the 
necessity for the presence of Brit troops, 
who are the neutral guardians of a peace s0 
frequently assailed in recent years by bitter 
communal feuds and sectional commotions, 
raises another difficulty It appears to the 
Commission that st would be quite impossible 
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to contemplate the use of British troops to 
quell civil disturbances at the unrestricted 
bidding of Ministers porary, elected and 
answerable to popularly elected Legislatures 
Yet another difficulty which cannot be over- 
looked is that it is impossible for the Crown, 
upon whom the Indian States rely, to lose 
control of the instrnment by the use of which 
in case of need the obligations ot the Crown 
towards the States could be discharged 


Cost of the Army —The cost of the Army 
in India 18 borne by the Indian taxpayer and 
paid out of central revenues Jt amounts at 
present to no less than 55 crores of rupees, 
equal to about £41000000 per annum 
As the whole Customs revenue of Bntish 
India amounts to just over 50 crores, 
ij may be said that the receipts from 
Customs almost pay for the Army Much 
discussion arises In India from time to time as 
to whether it 1s equitable for India to find so 
large 1 sum for this purpose and this discus 
sion rcvolycs round the question What is the 
Army in India really for? ‘The objects for 
which the Army in India cxists says the Com- 
mission are the defence of India against external 
ageression and the maintenance of internal 
order Its strength 1s not more than 1s calcu- 
lated to be necessary for mecting the emergen 
cies of internal disorder and the possibilities of 
external attack Thc Commussion subjects the 
considerations of cost and frontier defence to 
close analysis and says the result seems to it 
to be as follows — 


India and Britain are so related that Indian 
defence cannot now or in any future which 1s 
within sight be regarded as a matter of purely 
Indian concern The control and direction 
of such an Army must rest in the hands of 
agents of the Impcrial Governmcnt Nor does 
it necessarily follow from this that further 
progress towards the realization of responsible 
government in British India is barred until 
the work of defcnce can be adequately dis- 
charged without the help of British officers and 
Buiitish troops? As things are there is a block 
on the line of constitutional advance 
The qucstion 18 whether there wany other 
mode of treatment open which would provide 
adcquately tor the necds of Indian defencc, 
and at the same time offer an carher prospect 
for some further constitutional advance at the 
centre Jt «cms to us that the only possible 
method would be to recognize that the pro- 
tection of the fronticrs of India, at any rate for 
a long teme to come should not be regarded as 
a function of an Indian Govcrnmcnt im relation 
with an Indian Legislature but as a matter 
of supreme concirn to the whole Lmpire which 
can only be effectively organized and controlled 
by an Impcrial agency 


Conditions of Settlement —A solution 
based on this principle would probably 
have to be brought about by a definite 
agrecment between India and Great Britain 
acting on behalf of the Empire Many points 
would have to be settkd, and we can only 
indicate the general lines that might be found 
to be practical Such a scheme assumes that 
the forces composing the existing Army in 
India would no longer be under the control of 
the Government of India, but would be under 
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an ee authority which would naturally 
be the Viceroy acting in concert with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief It would involve an under- 

by the Imperial authorities of the obliga 
tions of Indian defence in return for the conti 
nued provision of definite facilities as to recruit 
ment, areas, transport, and other matters 
And, of course, it would involve an equitable 
adjustment of the burden of finance, which we 
attempt to prejudice, but which would 
do not perhaps most naturally take the form of 
an agreement to provide from Indian revenues 
an annual total sum, subject to revision at 
intervals, and with the Lord aren of sharing 
in economics The contribution would be non 
votable. So far, we are dealing with ordinary 
Army expenditure In the case of extra- 
ordinary or war expenditure, there is a broad 
distinction between the cost of expeditions or 
operations which are the result of tribal activi 
ties and must be considered a normal incident 
of the Wardenship of the Marches and excep 
tional expenditure rendered necessary by the 
organized attack of a foreign Power In the 
former case, the charges should we think, fall 
entirely (as hitherto) on Indian revenues 
while we feel that the circumstances may be 
such in the latter instance as to make a case 
for spreading the financial burden more widely 
If such an agreement could be reached, the 
block to constitutional advance in India which 
this problem of defence now presents would 
no longer stand in the way. 


If the responsibility for the Army in India 1s 
to rest with the Imperial Government, that 
Government would continue to be represented 
in India by the Governor General, and the 
day-by-day administration of the Army would 
be, as now, in the hands of the Commander in 
Chief. The latter would, however, cease to 
be a member of the Indian Legislature, and, 
while he remained a colleague of the Governor 
General, he would cease to be the holder of a 
portfolio mm the Government of Indi1 ‘The 
Central Legislature, as now, would not vote 
supply for the Army appropriations of revenue 
tor this ose would be authorized by certifi 
cate of the Governor Gencral ‘ But we should 
like to see the constitution of some Committee 
on Army Affairs on which the Central Legis 
lature—and in time, we hope, the Indian States 
also—would have representatives for the pur 
pose of discussing and keeping in touch with 
military questions ”’ 

The Commission considers that the obliga 
tion to go forward steadfastly and sympathe 
tically with the Indianization of the Army 
should continue to be honoured in the letter 
and the spirit if the Army ot India were to 
pass, a8 the Commussion suggests, out of the 
control of the Government of India The 
Commissioners appreciate the fact that, in the 
end, a self-governing India can only hope to 
function with reasonable prospect of success if 
it can command military forces of its own 
*‘And our proposal helps to remove an obstacle 
to the ultimate possession of such forces.” 


The Fature of Burma.—In Part VI the 
Commis*ioners discuss the future of Burma and 
recommend that B'rma should be separated 
from India immediately. Two main grounds 
for the Commission’s 


lief m the necessity 


Statutory Commission, 


of Burma’s separation from India are the 
strength which Burman sentiment in its favour 
has now attained—to the overshadowmg of 
every other Burman demsnd—and the constitu- 
tional difficulty of giving to Burma a 
satisfactory place in any centralized system 
designed to advance the realization of 
responsible Government in British Ind1a. 


The Commission points to the hmited charac- 
ter of Burma’s representation nthe Central 
Legislature and to the fact that much of the time 
of the Assembly is taken up im discussion of 
questions which have no practical interest 
for Burma Moreover, Burma increasingly 
feels that its own practical interests sometimes 
conflict with the pohcy which commends itself 
to the majority in the Central Legislature. 
For example, the tariff policy of India includes 
@ substantial Customs duty on umported steel, 
which operatcs to protect the Indian steel 
industry Burma, however, requires to im- 
port cheap steel for the purpore of her oil in- 
dustry and for her general development Thus 
the interests of the two countries in economic 
policy have already begun to diverge, and 
it is easy to imagine cases where future policy 
May make the divergence more considerable 
stil yet “‘Burmas special interests carry 
little weight in the Indian Legislature in com 
parison with the more powerful influence of 
great business centres in India, like Bombay or 
Calcutta *’ The Commussioners add — 


‘* Burma’s actual expericnce as an element 
represented in the Central Legislature has 
reinforced the argument for separation based 
of national sentiment As long as the Govern- 
ment of India was an autocratic Government, 
responsible only to the British Parliament, 
reasons of admunistrative convenience might 
lat the inclusion of Furma im the Indian 

mpire But the British Government has 
announced its imtention of establishing by 
progressive stages responsible government in 
British India, and no one in Burma _ believes 
that the Burmans would acquiesce permanantly 
In being governed by a self governed India 
We come to the definite conclusion, therefore, 
that nothing but the most overwhelming con 
siderations could justify the continued retention 
of Burma within the Government of India ’’ 


The Indian States —Future relations with 
the Indian Statcs are discussed at length 
m Part VII of the Report The Com- 
missioners say they are glad to Ikirn from 
manv indications that their proposal of a 
Conference, to be held aftcr their report 18 
published, to which both representatives of 
british India and representatives of the States 
would be invited by His Majesty’s Government, 
has been welcomed on the side of the Indian 
Princes In what follows m this part of the 
Report the Commissioners seek to concentrate 
attention upon and to analyse certaim sugges- 
tions in the hope that their work may be useful 
to this Conference They consider that they 
are following what has become a generally 
accepted view when they affirm their own belief 
that the essential unity of Greater India will 
one day be expressed in some form of federal 
association but that the evolution will be slow 
and cannot be rashly pressed. 


Statutory Commission, 


Federations (they point out) come about: 
only when the units to be federated are ready 
tor the process and we are far from supposing 
that the Federation of Greater India can be 
artificially hastended or that, when it coms 
1 will spring into bemg ata bound The 
practical question is whether at the present 
stage there are any dofinite but modest steps 
ve might be taken by way of tentativ: 
advance 


The Chamber of Princes has provided a 
valuable means for Joint consultation but 
the Chamber 18 not im itself a federal organ 
for 1t 18 exclusively concerned with Indiin 
alles looked at from the sido of the Indian 
States 


The Report adds — 


What 15 now needed is some olgan however 
rudimentary which will for some purposes 
however limited address itself to the treatment 
of matters which are of common concern to 
the whole of Greatur India not from the 
side of the Indijin States alone nor solely from 
the side of British India but from both 
If the new step 1s a very small one _ it 
would be of profound significance should it 
yatisfy this condition We hope that it may 
be found possible to make a beginning and woe 
have three concrete proposals to put forward 


First we should like to see a serious and 
busimess like effort now made to draw up a 
hist of those matters of common conccrn 
which are so often referred to but hive scldom 
been detined 


Secondly we should like to see included m 
the Preamble to any new Government of India 
Act a recital which would put on record the 
desire to develop that closer association between 
the Indian States and British Ind11 which 15 
the motive force behind all discussions of an 
eventual federal Union It would, _ ot 
course be absolutely necessary to make plain 
in the Preamble (what 1s at all tumes acknow 
ledged and understood) that any such associa 
tion can only come about if and so far as the 
Indian Statcs desire that 1t should 


And thirdly we wish to suggest that 
steps should be takcn now to devise the 
creation and settmg up of a standing 
consultative body contamimg representatives 
both from British India and the Indian 
States with powers of discussion and of 
Teaching and recording deliberate results 
on topics faling within the list of matters of 
common concern It 1s clear that the ma 
chinery for jomwt consultation must precede any 
thing in the nature of executive or legislative 
action on federal lines 


It 1s suggested that the Preamble to which 
reference has been made might contain a re 
cital to the effect that it is desirable to make 
provision whereby such Indian States as s0 
desire may be associated with British India in 
the consideration of matters of common concern 
between the Indian States and British India 
Ihe operative clause of the Act might provide 
that it should be lawful for the Crown to creat 
by proclamation a Council for Greater 
India for the purpose of consulting on matters 
of common concern to British India and the 
Indian States There would be a specific 
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provision inserted that it was beyond the com- 
petence of the Council for Greater Indja to 
call m question or to discuss (a) the internal 
administration of an Indian State or of British 
India, or of any part of it (b) the existence 
and exercise by the British Crown of its func 
tions as Paramount Power Matters of common 
aaa would be listed m a schedule to 
e Ac 


The Council would consist of say 30 members, 
of which 10 would be reresentatives of the 
States The Council would be presided over 
by the Viceroy or in his absence by one of 
a committee of four Vice Presidents, two from 
the States side and two out of the contingent 
from British India As regards the scheduled 
list of matters of common concern the Com 
missioners think that the best plan would be 
to mention certain topics specifically and to 
add at the end of this specific lst (so as to 
provide a power of expansion) the phrase 

together with such other subjects of common 
concern as the Viceroy from time to time 
certifles as suitable for considcration by the 
Councll The Councils discussions would 
in some cases be 1n the nature of general de- 
bates and m som cases would refer to concrete 
proposals The Council would provide 
an opportunity for taking the Indian States 
into consultation about changes in the tanff 
The Commissioners add — 


‘ The whole scheme for the Council as we 
concelve It 18 designed to make a beginning 
in the process which may one day lead to 
Indian federation What we aie proposing 
18 merely a throwing across the gap of the 
first strands which may in time mark the line 
of a solid and enduring bridge, and we feel 
convinced that the process must begin in or- 
ginised consultation between the States and 
British India both because such consulta- 
tion 18 urgently needed in the interests of both 
and because it will assuredly foster the sense 
of need for further developments and bring 
more nearly within the range of realisation 
other stcps which are as yct too distant and 
too dim to be entered upon and described 


Finance —The whole of Part VIII containing 
nine Chapters consists of the report of the Com- 
mission s Financial Assessor Mr (now Sir) W T 
Layton The Commissions recommenda 
tions which follow the general principles of 
this report but do not touch upon future 
revenue and expenditure appear earlier in 
Part IV The report 1s bascd on two general 
assumptions namely thot it is both possible 
and desirable to ee the economic and 
social condition of India by a substantial 
mcrease in the expenditure on nation building 
services, and secondly that it 1s possible 
to rais. additional revenues for this purpose, 
provided that the meidence to further taxa- 
tion 1s adjusted to the capacity of the tax 
payers to pay If additional taxation is to 
be raised however it is necessary that the new 
constitution should ensure -— 

(2) That sources of revenue appropriate 
to their requirements are available for those 
authorities who have urgent and expanding 
services to admunister 

(b) That all parts of India make a not unfair 
contribution to common purposes and 
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(e) That responsibility for imposing additions. 
taxation is definitely laid upon those who wi 
have to incur additional expenditure. 


It is stated that the existing financial schem 
does not adequately fulfil these conditions. In 
particular the allocation of resources betweer 
the Centre and the Provinces respectively ha: 
been criticized and with justice on three main 
grounds ;~—~ 

(a) Although the provinces have rapidl 
expand needs, the sources of provincia: 
revenue (of which the chief are land revenue. 
alcoholic excises and stamps) are almost station 
ary, while the revenue of the Centre (thi 
chief sources arc Customs, non-alcoholic excises 
income-tax, and salt duty), which has to meet 
comparatively stationary needs, has expandec 
and is capable of further expansion , 


(5) It has treated the provinces very uncquall 
by giving some of them a much greater propor- 
tionate increase of revenue than others ; 


(c) It has given practically no power t 
the provinces to tax industrial activities, 
and has therefore handicapped the industrial! 
provinces. 

An analysis of the central budget and o! 
the elements which compose it shows that a 
surplus is likely to cmerge gradually as a result 
of the growth of revenue, the chief contribu. 
tor to which will be Customs. Any prospec. 
tive surplus in the central budget, however, 
will go a comparatively little way towards 
mecting the needs of the provinces. It is 
therefore essential to find new sources of revenuc 
Additional funds may be found from _ the 
following sources :— 


(a) Increased yield of the income-tax by 
lowering the cxemption limits, by steepening 
the graduation in the casc of intermediate 
incomes and by an amendment of law relating 
to the taxation of income invested abroad 
The rate is also low and a moderate increase 
should be possible ; 


(6) Abolition of the exemption of agricul- 
tural incomes from income-tax, 


(c) National excises on such commodities 
ag cigarettes and matches ; 


{d) Terminal taxes, [These are taxes levied 
at a railway station on all goods imported 
or exported at the station.| 

Allocation of Revenues —Three mothod: 
of dealing with this situation are discussed, 
and finally the method put forward as 
the ono most desirable is that of supple- 
menting the soutces of revenue assigned 
to and collected by the pEoy inces by certain 
national taxes collected by the Centre on 
behalf of the provinces and distributed to them 
on some predetermined automatic basis. A 
complete scheme of allocation should, the 
Report states, provide for the distribution of 
centrally collected revenues, in part accord- 
ing to origin and in part on a population basis. 
Details are given of the scheme proposed, 
but it is pointed out that the central budget 
cannot at present afford the immediate transfer 
of all the resources which it will ultimately 
lose under the scheme, It is therefore pro- 
posed that a time-table should be drawn up, 
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under which each of the items would be trans- 
ferred according to a definite schedule that 
would complete the transfer in ten years. 
In drawing up the schedule, the urgent seeds 
of Bengal and to a less extent of Bombay 
should be recognized. If all the proposals 
embodied in the scheme are carried out the 
effect would be to add nearly 40 crores to 
the revenues of provinces by 1940, of which 
12 would have been transferred from the Central 
budget. The proposal to assist the provinces 
by means of a Provincial Fund is described 
as essentially a federal idea. The Central 
Legislative Assembly in the form proposed 
by the Commission is a suitable body to vote 
the taxes that form part of the scheme, but 
the initiative in regard to changes in them 
should be taken officially by the Provincial 
Governments, of whose budgets they will form 
an integral part. The financial problem in 
relation to the Indian States is discussed in 
the Financial Assessor’s report, and the im- 
pentane of finding means of harmonizing the 
nancial policy of the States and of British 
India is emphasised. 

The High Courts.—Part X deals with the 
High Courts. It recommends that the charges 
of all High Courts should be put upon central 
~evenues and that the administrative control of 
ull High Courts should be exercised by the 
Government of India and not by _ the 
Provincial Governments. 

At present the position of the High Court at 
“alcutta differs from that of other High Courts. 
nh Bengal ccrtain important functions involv- 
ing control over the High Court, which have 
n other provinces been committed to the 
‘tovernor-in-Council, have been entrusted to 
‘tho Governor-General in Council. In other 
words, the High Court of Calcutta is under 
“he Government of India ‘or some administra- 
ive purposes. All the other High Courts 
irc, for administrative purposes, under their 
‘espective Provincial Governments. This 
lisparity of treatment is due to historic causes. 
There is no reason why the anomaly should 
10t be removed by putting all the other High 
‘ourts (including the Chief Court of Oudh and 
he Courts of the Judicial Commissioners of 
he Central Provinces and of Sind) under the ad- 
ninistrative Control of the Central Government. 
_ The Home and Indian Governments.— 
n Part XI, which deals with the relations 
Jetween the Home and the Indian Govern- 

lent, it is pointed out that the proposals 

lade by the Commission for the extension 
f the ficld within which responsibility for 
he Wovernment of British India rests upon 
lected Indian Legislatures involve a corre- 
iponding restriction of the control of Parlia- 
ent. As regards the India Office, the 

‘overnor-General in Council will remain in 
onstitutional theory under the superintend- 
mce, direction, and control of the Secretary 
wf State, and the extent to which this control 
3 relaxed or falls into desuetude will depend 
ipon future practice, and cannot be laid down 

the Statute. Apart from his authority 
ver the Governor-General m Council, 
he Secretary of Sate will exercise no control 
er Provincial Governments save in so far 

_ he does so in connexion with the use of 

pecial powers vested in the Governor, 
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The functions and composition of the Council! 
of India are modified by the Report It 
proposed to reduce its size and to provide thit 
the majority of its members should have thc 
qualification of more recent Indian experienc 
than is required at present The functions 
contemplated for the Council would be essentially 
advisory, but imdependent powers would 
continue for (1) the control of Service con 
ditions, and (2) the control of non votable 
Indian expenditure 
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The Commusion says it 1» not in a position 
to judge how far its recommendations will 
affect the personnel of the India Office, but 
if material reductions in the India Office staff 
should result from them the Commission thinks 
that consideration should be givento the question 
OL granting special compcnsation to Civil 
servants for whom equivaknt employment 
cannot be provided elsewhere 


VIEWS OF GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Summary of Dispatch —In a dispatch 
dated September 20 the Government of 
India, as a preluminary to the discussion: 
of the Round Table Conference, submit 
their views on the futher progress which 
Might now be made towards the develop 
ment of responsible Government in India 
as an integral part of the British Lmpire 


The dispatch opens with a brief discussion 
of “ the political forces at work mn India, the 
constitutional demands that are most commonly 
put forward, and the strength of opimion on 
which they rest 


No attempt 1s made to minimize the wide 
dissemination ind the significance of nationa 
list. ideas There 1s no doubt that a conside 
rable degrce of national consciousnc ss has ken 
evoked among the educated clasxs as 2 whole 
With the economic and cducational develop 
ment of the country have comc naturally 
and honourably cnough, + greatcr self resyx ct 
both individual and national and a demand 
for equality of treatment and status with the 
West’ It 1s pointed out that it was in 
evitable that this nationalist mmpetus should 
come, and 1t would bc a grave mistake to undir 
estimate its force or to depreciate 1t3 valuc 


The Nationalist Demand 1s stated to be 
for self Government and Domiuion status 

It 18 couched in terms of British thought 
and British institutions for it cmanat(s 
from those who have been profoundly in 
fluenced by British ideas Ihe demand for 
self government, stoited im practical terms 
is that India should be allowcd to mani, 
her own affairs, both in the provinces and 
subject to any temporary safc uards thit miy 
be requisite, at the centre Ihe claim to 
Domumnion status, so far as that can be separated 
from ideas of self government has perhaps a 
sentimental, but not on that account any 
less potent aspect The dcmand 15 not only 
that India should be enabled actually within 
necessary limits to settle her own ‘ffairs but 
that she should be are ly recognized beforc 
the eycs of the world as competent to settlc 
them” Both these ideas are included by 
Indian opmion in that Domimion status which 


the announcement by the Viceroy on October. 
naturil issuc of. 


31, 1929, described as the 
India s constitutions! progress 


It is pomted out that the course of the 
civul disobedience movement m the int tw 
months has exhibited the stcnzth of 
the nationalist forces, and also their Ilmita- 
tions, It i clear that they have on their 


side a substantial measure of support from 
educated Hindus of all classes There 
1s hittle doubt also that the minority communi- 
ties to a large extent share in these broad 
nationalist aspirations, but generally 
speaking they are not without apprehensions 
of their position in a self governing Ind1a, 
and they are concentrating attention on the 
protection of their rights and interests ’ The 
general conclusion 1s drawn that the time 
has pasxd when it was sife to assume the 
passive consent of the governed The new 
system must be based as far as possible on 
the willing consent of a people whose political 
consciousness 19 Steadily being awakened 
There 18 still in the country a fundamental 
respe(t for authority Thc new legislatures 
have cstiblshed for themselvcs a position 
which 15 gradually coming to he understood 
and accepted by merc ising numbcrs 


The Government of India then proceed to 
explun their gencril outlook on the constitu 
tional problem and the principles which guide 
their conclusions 


Federation —Of the ultimate constitution 
of India as an all India federation including 
not only British India, but also the Indian 
States a8 pictured by the Statutory Com 
mission, the dispatch says — 


That 18 an ideil which we fully accept 
There 19 an cesscotial unity embricmg the 
whole of Ind1i1, which we hope will at some 
future tamc find expression in certain joint 
political institutions But it 15 clear, as the 
Statutory Commission have ben cureful to 
point out thit this ideal 14 at present distant, 
and thit the fed(ration of Greater India to 
whith thcy look forward cannot be artificially 
hastened Much may be done to promote 
4 More vivid sense of the unity of intcrcsts in 
many sphcres betwcen British India and the 
Various States and to devlop the conception 
that ther are mattirs of common concern 
which cin best be treated in consultation 
Neverthcicss we must recognize that the tume 
has not yct come when the gencral body of 
Indian States would be preparcd to tukc a step 
so far reaching in its character as to cntcr into 
any formal federil relations with British 
ndia 


While therefore we ar cntircly at one 
with the Stitutorv Commission tn holding thet 
the adealas a federition of all Indi: ani that 
this idcal should be clcarly Jorne in mind 
when drawing the main outlincs of the consti 
tution of the new India, we must also recognize 
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that the ideal 18 not likely to realize itaclf, 
have in its own duc timc Lhere 18 a certain 
danger that 1f wo direct our gaze too fixedly 
to a distant future we may tend to overlook 
the nceds of an urgent present The main 
probkm which must engage our iftcntion 1s 
how Britwh Indi:t may be developed in a 
manncr which shill not only be consistent with 
the wider vision but shall bc appropriate to 
its own Immediat requircmcnts 


We have alrcady an administrative unity 
ind our first task 15 to decentrahz with a 
view to permitting the devclopment in the 
provings of thit degre of imndepcndent 
utivity which should charictcrize the units 
of a federation We irc thereforc in full 
igrucmcint with the broad aim of the Com 
pussion to give to the provinus th. maximum 
of autonomy consistcnt with the intirest of 
Jndia a8 2 wWhok ind to make each province 
19 far a8 possiblu mistrcss in 1ts own house 
But in following this policy we must be careful 
not to sicrificc the spirit of nitional unity 
which has gradually tccn devcloping undc the 
centralized British administration We 
quire a ¥1,0rous (cntril authority capable of 
sustaining the hervy burdens that tas 
fall upon it 


The Central Authority —Ihe form which 
the central authority should tike 1s described 
43 the most difficult probl m The Govern 
ment of Inlia offtr in vy liter passige in the 
dispatch their own suggcstions for th gencial 
treatment of this prollm whith while 
vdmittcdly not proof agamst ciitiasm  “ seem 
to us on the basis of our own cxperknce, less 
open to objcction thin othcrs thit we have 
8 en fhe concepticn un icily ng these sug.cs 
tions 319 shown 1n thx followmg words — 


‘ Ihe condilions of the problLm suggest t3 
us the importance of defining as charly 18 
possibl. the purpoxs which Britun must con 
tinue to safeguard in India and making it 
plain that where those purpos s are not con | 
cerned India should be tree to monage her 
own dffairs Ihe British Government must 
satisfy itself on c rtim essentiul points for 
instance thit the dctence of Indi. from crv 
tornilattach which rmsts id for many ycars 
must continue to icst largely on British 
troops i fully assurcol = that relations with 
toreizn States with th ultimite possibiliti 5 
of war which th v ivolve aire conluctcd 
under its authority that the conditions of | 
interna] security ue mamtaund tht finan 
cial obligations aye proviled for ani the re 
quite fluandil stvbihty wd credit of the 
country adequitcly 4 cured = that reisonalle 
trcoitment 1s accor kd to minorities ind that 
unfur discriminition Is not prictiscd against 
my scction of the community In our opimon 
the wltimite contiol ot thes matters must in 
presont conditions reside in the Brittsh Par 
lament I1t would be unteistool thit upon 
Parhament rests in oblization to s cure «cr 
tain definite purpos 5 and thit tor these or 
prss purposes if miy be necessuy tor Par 
lament to intcivenc at any point in th oad 
ministr ition of the central Government 


But says the disprtch 


* whatever my be | 
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scheme of government at the centre can work 
with success, unless 1t 1s recognized that Par- 
liament and the Indian Legisia:re have eath 
their special contribution to make to the wel 
fari ot India which 1s the jomt purpose of 
both Our am should be a partnership in 
COMMON Calc 


The Provinces —Commg to a consideration 
of the detailed proposals of the Statutory 
Commission and followmg the Commission s 
order the Government of India deal first 
with the Governors’ Provinces With regard 
to the vexed question of provincial 
boundarics they suggest the early appoint 
ment of two separate committees to 
investigate the proposals for constituting 
new Provinces in Sind and Orissa The um 
portant proposal of the Statutory Commussion 
for the abolition of dyarchy and the conse 
quent cstablshment m the Provinces’ of 
responsible Governments (with no official bloc) 
deahng with the whole provincial field, m- 
cluding law and order 1s accepted with full 
recognition of the risks inherent in 80 great a 
change This conclusion 1s stated to be .. 
agrecmcnt with the great miss of opimon in 
India, both official and non official 


Second Chamber —ihe Government of 
India atcept the recommendations of the 
Governments of Madris Bombay, the 
Punjab the Ccntral Proxmeces and Assam 
that there should be no second chambers 
in those provinces Simuilary they accept 
the rccommendations of the Governments 
of Bcungal, the United Provinces and 
Bihir and Orissa that in those provinces 
there should be a second chamber and suggest 
that the mannr mm which the Upper House 
should in ewh instance be composed in those 
three provinces should b Icft to further m- 
vesti,ation by the lranchise Committee in the 
litht of the suggestions which the three 
Govcrnments have put torward 


It 1s later explained that the Government of 
Indit agree with the majority of thu P1o 
vincial Governmcnts that it would be unwise 
to ittumpt to iorce upon India mesures for 
the cnfranchixment of great numbers of 
women Thcy suggest therefore that this 
mitt r shoull continue to be left to the 
lechion of the provincial councils So long, 
how vor 18 the principle sct out by the Joint 
Sk t Committe of Pulament 1s) mam 
tain ] thy think it to be a proper course 
th t the su.zc tions of the Commission fo1 the 
opecaul cnfranchisement of women should 
tc further investigated by the Franchise 
C pmimitte 


Ihe problem of communal representation 
1s discussed at some length and it 1s pointed out 
that on its solution will depend in no small 
me isure the success or failure of the new 
constitution Lhe efforts made to reach a 
ettlh ment between the Hindus and _ the 
Moslems are bri fly reviewed and the need for 

1 solution 18 1ecogmizcd ‘The view 
sy capross | in agreement with the statutory 
Commision ind with «very E1ovincial Govern 
ment that separate communal electorates 
should not be taken away without the con- 


the plan adopted, wo are convinced that no sent of the community concerned and that 
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such consent should require the votes of two 
birds of the members in the legislature of the 
community concerned 


It 1s also explamcd that ‘ on the more 
general aspects of thi bafflmg problem we 
consider that it may be a legitumate grievance 
to cone Moslems in the Punjab and in 
Bengal (where they form a majority of the 
population) of representation m the Councils 
In proportion to their porn eon merely 
because of the weightage allowed to Moslem 
mino1ilties elsewhere 

The recommendation which was made by 
the Statutory Commussion to discontimue the 
representation of landholders by means of 
special constituencies 1s not approved The 
special representition enjoyed by Turopeans 
and othr clasxs 18 mauint.mned Lhe 
problem of the representation of the depress 1 
classes and of Isbour should it is thought 
be furthe: exvammed by a IJrinchisc Com 
mittee 


With regaid to the tormation of Provimeial 
Cabinets, special attention 15 given to the su. 
gestion made by the Statutory Commission 
that the Governor should possess the discre 
tion to appoimt official Ministers The Com 
mission proposed that such Mmisters should 
become ez office members of the lcgislature 
and it was indicated that they would o1d1 
narily be experienced ofhuals It 1s pomtd 
out im the Dispatch that there 15 a = gencral 
consensus of opmion in the replies of the 
Provincial Governments that an  ofhad 
Minister would be difficult to maimtain in office 
against the wishes of his colleagues Lhe 
Government of India however are reluct int 
to depart from the recommendation of the 
Commission that there should be a discretion 
ary power with the Governor to make such 
appointment should circumstances so requue 
dhey think 3t likely that an official member 
would seldom be appointcd and that if ap 
pointed his appomtment would rest on gencral 
consent They agree however with the 
Commission that the Governor should be tec 
to exercise disci¢ tion in the mattcr 


Jt 13 agreed that it would be ncithcr 
practicable nor desirable at once to cre ite 
the position that the Governor should be 
bound on all subjects by the advice of his 
Ministers but the use by the Governor cf 
lis overriding powers will itis anticipit d 
be equent and leserved for exceptional 
occasions when no other course scems appro 
pnate Not the hast of the relevant un 
siderations for giving the Governor overndimy 
powers is stated to be ‘ the reliance which the 
minority communities will iepose im _ the 
Governor for their protection 


The problem of the North West Frontier 
Province is discussed separatel), and reasons 
are suggested for giving to this Province 1+ 
form of government somewhat more liberal 
than was proposed either by the Statutory 
Commission or by the Indian Central Com 
mittee The realities of the situation ‘myke 
it a matter of the first mmportance that the 
scheme adopted should attract a reasonable 
measure of public support, and, subject to the 
hecessary safeguards, that 1t should not leave 


‘the way open for 
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invidious comp urisons 
between the form of Government in the North 
Wcst Frontier Province and that imtroduced 
elsewhere A scheme prepired by the Chief 
Commissioner of the North West krontier 
Province 1» put forward for consideration 
compricing a form of exccutive Government m 
which the Chief Commissioner would be 
assisted by one official and one non official 
Ministir There would as suggested by the 
Statutory Commission be 4 Legislature con 
sisting of elected and non cl etcd elements im 
wpproximately ¢qual propoitions 


With regard to the proposal for the separa- 
tion of Burma from India, the ¢ onclusion ¢ f 
the Government of Indiy 15) Stited ow 
follows — 

Assuming that an equitable financial 
settlement will be made between the two 
countries and that their respective ec onom 
interests will be safeguaricd by airangcments 
whih we hope miy be mutually advantageous 
we support in piinciple th proposal that 
Burma should now be separitcd At the same 
time we fcel stiongly that it 18 a matter 1¢ 
girding whih Indian opmion should have 
ample opportunity to declur itself nd we 
woud not ask his Majesty s Government tr 
come to any definite decisi n until there has 
first b en full discussion of the whole question 
at the Round Jable ( onfaenct 


The Central Government —Passing to the 
Central Governnint the Government cf 
India consider that the mam problem 15 
the niture of th Central Lxecutive and 
its 1elitions with the Legislature In thelr 
view conditions at tho ec ntie involve al 
Incvitible duality r sharmz of powcr between 
Parhament and the Indian Tegislature Jn 
laying down the main conditions of a strong 
novernment on the lincs winch have alcady 
becn drawn imevocably for India — thcy indi 
cate the difficultics at prescnt experienced 
owing to lack of hirmony hetween an Lxccu- 
tive responsible m 11] mattezs to the Sccrctary 
of State and a legislature with a substantial 
majority of clucted meinbers they draw atten 
tion to the changes proposed by the Commis 
sion in the composition of the Assembly which 
involve a considerable incicase in the total 
numbuis and a reduction im the official 
element and observc that there 18 httle ground 
to anticipate that the substitution of mdirect 
fo1 direct elcction pioposed by the Commis 
sion would produua a Legislature of which it 
could be predutcd that 16 would work har 
monusly with th. Lxecutive contemplated 
by thc Commission 


The Government of India suggcst that the 
proposals of the (ommission az hardly likely 
to produce the strong Cential Government 
which the Commission desire to see Indeed 
they carry a stage further a process which we 
consider has already reached the lhmits of 
safety The policy pursucd in the past im 
developing the constitution has been to make 
successive advances in the Jegislaturo while 
maintaining a more conservative treatment in 
the Executive That may have been a wise 
course a8 @ matter of political education, but 
in other respects it has had consequences not 
salutary It has tended to foster irresponsible 
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criticiam in the Assembly and placed the 
Executive in a difficult position. stage has 
now been reached when the appropriate course 
appears to be to endeavour to bring the 


A Unitary Government.—The conclusion 
of the Government of India is that “it 
world seem necessary to look to some 
solution on the lines of a unitary Government,” 
development in the Legislature and the and it is suggested that such a Government, 
Executive into closer co-ordination. Weshould, “while containing a definite official element 
therefore, prefer to pursue a somewhat more! and not formally responsible to the Indian 
cautious policy in regard to the Legislature ' Legislature, would yet include an appreciable 
and to consider whether it is not possible to popalae element consisting of elected members 
contemplate some development of the Com- of the Legislature, who might command sufficient 
mission’s proposals for the Executive, in its! support in that body to afford in normal cir- 
relations on the one hand to the Secretary | cumstances the promise of reasonable harmony 
of State and on the other to the Legislature, between the Executive and the Legislature.” 
which would afford promise of more favourable { The proposal of the Statutory Commission that 


conditions than these promnes as they have 
been Benetally understood, would appear to, 
contain, 


“Under the proposals of the Commission: 
we fear the Executive would find itself con- 
stantly faced with the dilemma either of 
conflict with the Legislature, under conditions 
in which it could never expect a majority, or | 
of subordination to the views of the Tegisla- | 
ture. The answer suggested by the Commis- 
sion to this line of comment is that in fact 
Government policy will be profoundly affected 


the members of the Governor-General’s Council 
should be appointed not, as now, by the Crown 
but by the Governor-General is welcomed, 
and considerable constitutional significance 
is attached to this change. 

How the Government would work.—The 
Dispatch indicates at some length how a 
Government of the type proposed might be 
expected to work. The objections to it are not 
ignored, but stated as follows :— 


“It involves a form of dualism within the 
Government; it will not work harmoniously 


by the action of the Legislature, and that the | without goodwill; it can be attacked on the 
Executive will to an increasing degice be one hand on the ground that, owing to the 
responsive to the will of the members of the strong influence of the elected members and the 
Assembly. This doctrine of ‘responsiveness’ Legislature, the responsibilities which the 
is one to which we ourselves attach great, Government of India owe to Parliament will not 
impoitance, but it must be recognized on the, be fully discharged ; it can be attacked on the 


one hand that it cannot be applied when the 
popular view is in opposition to the policy 
which Parliament considers it necessary to 
ursue, and, on the other hand, that when it 
s applied consistently it approaches very 
near to responsibility. sponsiveness | 
to the Legislature 15 difficult to combine with 
a strict adherence to the principle of responsi- 
bility to Parliament over the whole fleld...... 
The difficulties inherent in the situation would 
he greatly enhanved by constituting the 
Executive and the Legislature on principles 
which would widen the gap between them.” 


Defence.— “The Commission have been 
meatly impressed by two incontestable facts 
The first is that the defence of India mvolves 
interests in which the whole Empire is concerned | 
The second is that, though we look forward to a 
future in which India will assume 1esponsi- 
bility for her own defence, for the present and 
for many years to come the defence of India | 
must rest on an army which inchides a large 
British element. From these two facts the 


other hand for its failure to offer clear cut res- 
ponsibility on the popular side. Most of these 
objections are inherent in any attempt to share 
power. For the success of any such attempt 
it is necessary to assume a measure of agreement, 
Without this no constitution will function 
satisfactorily. It may be that some other 
method than the one we have adumbrated can 
be divised. But let the main elements of the 
problem be remembered. The Executive must 
own responsibility in certain matters to Parlia- 
ment. The Legislature must on any supposition 
have a substantial popular majority. If a 
completely wresponsible Executive is confronted 
by a predominantly popular Legislature, the 
result must be intolerable friction.” 


Tn discussing the powers of the Governor- 
General the Government of India declare that 
“it isevident that the powers of the Governor- 
General in relation to the Legislature must 
1emain unimpaired.” 

Safeguards.—The purposes which, it is 
suggested, his Majesty’s Government must 


Commission draw the conclusion, which we , afeguard, are briefly summarized as defence, 
fully accept, that Parliament cannot now or| foreign relations, internal security, financial 
in any future which is within sight divest! obligations, financial stability, protection of 
itself of all responsibility for the army in India, , Minorities and of the rights of services recruited 
The Comnnission view this conclusion asinvolving bv the Secretary of State, and the prevention 
an obstacle in the way of progress tu full responsi- Of unfair economic and commercial discrimina- 
bility. We agree that the problem of defence tion. 

is the most serious difficulty that stands inthe; Finally, the Government of India deal with 
way of India’s attainment of fully responsible the potentialities of development. ‘It must 
felf-government, and that it is likely to be expected that any scheme of government at 
continue longest. But at the moment it is by the centre will be judged by Indian opinion on 
no means the only difficulty, and we think itis the promise it affords of development into 
important not to suggest that its removal would ; full responsibility. We think that the suggested 
at once clear the way to full responsible form of unitary government leaves the path 
government over the rest of the central fleld., open for such development on natural 8, 
It is evident that that is not the view of the and this is in our view perhaps its main 
lndian Statutory Conuission.” attraction.” 
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The Lower House —In dealing with the 


Lower House the Government of India state — 


It may be that the representation of provm 
ces by indirect election might facilitate at a 
later date the representation of the States m 
the Federal Assembly but we would make 
two comments The first is that if 1s far fiom 
certain that federation for the whole of India 
will come about by the inclusion of the States 
in the Assembly It may be that some new 
federal organ will be developed The second 
is that even if the States did enter the Assembly, 
it does not appear to us to be necessary that the 
method of representation of the States and the 
poner of Bntish India must be uniform 
« should therefore hcsit ite to put the federal 
argument of the Commission too gh 


Turning to the broad questions of the 
composition and size of the Assembly — the 
Government of India declare that they do not 
think that the time has yet come for the abolition 
of the nominated portion ofthe Assembly We 
would retain nomination for the two purposes of 
curing mequalities or defects m representation 
by election and of obtimmg some additional 
support in the Assembly for on J vecutive of 
the form which we contemplate We would 
in this way secure w clement to repicscnt 
the unenfranchisc d and inarticulate 35 well 1s 
spokesmen who would explain and defend the 
purposes fo. which Parhament must mtain 
interest in the administration of India 

The present Assembly has 145 members A 
somewhat larger House 13 suggested with » 
inaximum of 200 members 

The Upper House.—With regard to the 
Upper House emphasis 1s laid cn the im 
portance of having a Si cond Chamber so con 


stituted 2 to be wble to give to the Ive 
cutive reasonable and = disclimmatmg sup 
port and the view is ¢cxpressed that the 


Council of Staite should remam much 415 it 
i, at present It 19 recc.m7ed however thit 
it the Assembly were t> continue to be con 
stituted on the basis cf dnect election = there 
might be some advantage In taking occasion 
through the Council of State of ftimuihanzing 
mens minds with the fcderal idea and the 
system of indirect election Subject to the 
two conditions that the change involved no 
prejudve to the ughts of minorities and 
that it commended itself to public opmion 
the Government of Indiv would be prepared 
to accept the proposals of the Statutory (om 
mission fo indirect election to the Council of 


State 
THE ARMY. 


Tt 1s considercd preferable after an examma 
tion both of the constitutions! and ot tht adm 
nistrative aspects that the proposal of the 
Comnussion to place the control of the Amny in 
India under an Imperial authoity should not 
be adopted and that the Government of India 
should retain its control of the admuustration 
of defence 
however, recommend the adoption of thcu 
scheme only on the understanding that 1t meets 
with acceptance If Indian opinion § were 
decidedly in its favour we should be prepared 
to reconsider our views 
does not appear to have enlisted any put lic 


support. ’ 


the i¢3ponsibihty of the 
Reference 1s albo made to the unusual responsi 


The Commission themselves, 


The proposal hitherto. 
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It 18 suggested in agreement with the Com- 
mission, that the Commande: in Chief should 
cease to be a member of the Indian Legislature 
and that his place in that respectshould be taken 
by a civilian member for defence, who would 
become the responsible member of Government 
and Government spokesman in the ee 
on all matters of defence policy 8s would 
constitute the simplest method of reheving the 
Commander in (hiet of duties which are extra 
neous to the nature of his profession and appoint- 
ment It 18 proposed however that the 
Comniande1 in Chicf should as a matter of rule 
be present in the Governor (reneral s Council 
when military affairs are discussed 


With regard to the Indianization of the Army, 
it 18 stated to be ‘of paramount importance 
that we should satisfy Indian public opinion 
that we are in eunest in our policy and that 
our measures of Indianization are directed 
towards a definite goal It 1s equally 1mportant 
that our critics on the othe: hand, should 
recognize that the maintenance of efficiency 
is an indispensabk condition of progress and 
thit this plea 1s not raised for the purpose of 
obstructing Icgitimate demands The policy 
ot Indianization 18 reviiwed and the arguments 
fo1 1nd agaist establishing an Indian Sandhurst 
are fully stated the Government of India not 
being unanimous on the point 


Central Finance.—With rgard _ to 
central finance the special difficulties 
inhercnt im a trinsfer of responsibility 


arc tully sct out Lmphasis 15 chiefly laid, 
first on the vital importance to India of the 
maintenance of credit in the widest sense, and 
sccondly on the magnitude of the mterests 
which have luthcrto been safeguarded under 
Sccrctary of State 


biti s pow carried by the Government m rela 
tion to currency ind to the special difficulties 
cieated by the immediate financial and cconomk 
situation paitly 19 a result of the disturbance 
and mustrist cause i by the recent subversive 
movements and the talk of repudiating de bts 


The conclusion 14 diawn that the occasion 
fo. a tiansicr of finanuial responsibility cannot 
be 1eached apart from the fulflment of certain 
conditions such as the rcstoration of normal 
econonuc conditions the 1¢ establishment of 
credit and confidence and the inauguration ind 
successful working fo1 some time of a It bt rve 
bink with adequate sterling reserves 
It would be the tash of the Government to do 
al in 14 power to expe dite the fulfilme nt of such 
of the conditions 25 1t ¢ un influence But on 
the oth«r hand we must emphasize that the 
chances of wn advance are dependent on action 
to bc taken on the Indian side for we consider 
it essential that Indians should realize that the y 
also have 2 definite task to fulfil { he 
manncr in which the neccssiuy conditions may 
be fulfilledis only sketched in outhne for it 15 
precisely on the subject of these conditions 
that free discussion at the Round Iable Con- 
ference 18 likely to be helpful 


With regard to commercial policy it is sug- 
gested that subject to two necessary I{initations, 
there should be no interference with Indla s 
Management of her Customs tariff The first 
of these limitations is financial lhe Govern- 
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ment of India must look to the tariff as the 
principal source of ther revenues,’ and the 
tariff, therefore has a financial aspect which 
must receive full consideration The second 
limitation is concerned with external relations 
This ‘18 not hkely to mvolve constant inter 
ference but 18 consistent with the grant of 
considerable latitude to the Government of 
India when commercial negotiations have to be 
undertaken either with foreign countries or 
with other parts of the British Commonwealth 
So fu as Great Britain itself 1s concerned con 
trol mght reasonably be exercised to secure for 
British goods most favoured nation tariff treat 
ment but 1t would be for the Indian Government 
ind Tegislatme of the future to decide all 
questions of pic fic ntial rates of duty 


With regard to commercial and industrial 
policy generally the bclet 1s expressed that 

if once agiecment could bu reached as to the 
are of British enterprise m India and if 
y that me ans the apprehe nsions of the Luropean 
business commumty conld be removed, there 
13 n0 reason why the control of policy should 
not pass into Indian hands While we cannot 
but sympathiz with the earnest desire of Indians 
to see their countrymen taking an Imcreasing 
share mn the commercial and mdustilal life ot 
the country we must also take account ot the 
mxity with whih Furopean business men 
regud thc futur atter the tiansf r of powcr has 
taken plac, and in so fn as this anxiety may 
seem to be w li tound d w arc concrned to 
provide saf guards against imyusticc The 
matter 18 one Which 1equues full and frank 
discussicn betwecn those primerpally conccrned 
and we have no doubt 1t will receive close 
attention at the Round lvbic Confer nee 


With icgard to Railways it 13 sud that ‘ if 
in the futuic the contiol of commercial and 
industijal policy 1s to icst with the Jndiw 
Jegisjlatuie the general diection of rulway 
poly should be placed im the same hands 


The question of the Services which arc still 
reciuited by the S cretary of State on in all 
india basis 18 paid to be one of gieat 1m 
portance foi the future idmuimistration of the 
country and we think for the successful 
woiking of the ucw Constitution which it 1s 

ropoxd to st up With regard to the 
ndian Civil Service and the Indiin Police 
Scaiviec the Government ci India state thit 
they have = no _ hesitation mn suppoiting the 
proposal that iccimitment should be continued 
on an all India basis by the Secretary of State 
and under the guuiote¢ of his protection 
It is howeve: made plam that the con 
tinuanct of recruitinent for thesc two Services 
must not be trken +8 Implyimg an intention 
that they shou'd be retamed mdefintil, and 
it seems to the Government of India incvitable 
that when the pop on of Jndians to Cwo 
ans contemplated by the Lee Commussion 
ve been attaincd, the futurc of each of these 
two Services must be fully 1.viewed * 


A separate section on relations with the States 
contains a discussion of the Commission + 
buggestion that th exercise of paramountcy 
should no longer be a function ot the Govein 
Inent of India It s :greed that paramountcy 
should vest an the Viceloy 


Ihe proposal for, 


Government's Views on the Report. 


the establishment of a Council for Greater 
India 18 supported, and emphasis 1s laid on the 
need for an early review of the financial and 
economic relations between the Indian States 
and British India It 1s hoped that the 
oceasion for reaching an agreement on broad 
principles may be afforded by the Round Table 
Conference 


After a discussion of the relations between 
the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State which would seem to follow from tht 
general scheme suggested by the Government 
of India the Dispatch concludes — 


“The recommendations of the Indian Statu 
tory Commission as to the provincial constitu 
tions with which im general we agree represent 
a generous response to the popular demand fo1 
provincial autonomy They contain within 
themselves the means of increasing adaptation 
to local circumstances, and to the wishes of 
those who will be charged with the task otf 
wo1king the constitution that the Commission 
have outhned Our proposals for the centre 
In amplification of the plan put forwaid by 
the Commission have been designed with a 
doutle purpose On the one hand we have 
sought to cxamine the means by which the 
relations between Executive and Legislatun 
cin be «stablished on a basis which offers a 
1easonable chance of harmony in working On 
the «thcr we have endcavoured to pomt thr 
wy to action that may now be taken to place 
upon the constitution the first but definite 
unprcss of Dominion status If we 1e1d historv 
alight 1615 exactly im this way that cach and 
ul of the Domuuions hive attained to constitu 
tional nationhood 


* Accepting the recommendations of the 
Commission that the members of the Central 
Cabinct should be appointed by the Governotl- 
General we have diawn what appeared to us 
the consequential mference that the exercist 
of the functions for the Government of India 
which reside m the Crown should be directly 
devolved upon the Governor General and that 
the1c with should go the power to appropriate 
the 1¢venues of India We think it ight to 
state cluirly that 1f this were done the Govein 
ment of Indi. would no longer merclv be the 
agent of the Secretary of State Foi the first 
time 1t would possess o distinct individuality 
It would it 18 true be within specified limits 
undcr the control of his Majusty s Government 
bul it 1s of the essence of ou. proposals that 
that control should be of such a natwe as to 
custublish partnership in place of suboidination 


‘ The Government of India would then be 1% 
distinct cntity, capable of acting in domestic 
Mattc1s on its own initiative and, within the 
ainbit of its uncontrolled powers free to pursue 
its own policy Visams the Dominions and 
foreign countries, 1t would occupy the new 
position which growing freedom in the conduct 
or external affairs would connote That it would 
not be an entirely mdependent Government 1s 
due to circumstances, internal and external 
to India, which are generally famihar and which 
invest the problem with such peculir difficulty 
But, while we are bound to suggest means bv 
which provision can be made for the period of 
tran-ition which must elapse before the complete 


Views of Provincial Governments. 


fulfilment of British purpose, as declared in 
the announcements made on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government, we would set no artificil 
or statutory barrier to the natural evolution 
we desire to sce We believe that the greate1 
part of Indian opinion will be ready to recognize 
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the special interests of Parliament, providad 
that Gicat Britum on her side 14 prepared by 
iction to show that she does not falte: in he1 
dcsire to invest Indi. with the constitutional 
status that she seeks and that her political 
devclopmcnt appears to us to justify ’ 


VIEWS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


Tollowmng the publication of the Simon Report 
the Piovineial Governments prepared their 
views, and the subsidiary reports of the Govern 
ments of Bombay, Madras, Bengal, the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces, the United Provinces | 
Bihar and Onssa, Assam, and Burm, are now 
available Some of these reports show verv 
general agreement with the recommendations 
of the now defunct Simon Commission Most 
are in favour ot a federal basis for the future 
Government of India express anxiety 
for the security of the Serviccs and opimions 
are sharply divided on the problem of Indian 
defence Almost all approve the continuance 
of the Council of State One or two Govern 
ments, like Madras, reframed from comment 
on the Central Government and confined them 
selves to expansive criticisms of the futwe of 
provincial government A general conclusion 
would be that provincial needs differ considerablv 
and these needs must be met by a correspondingl) 
flexible legislature The almost overwhelming 
condemnation of the proposal for Second 
Chambers in the Provinces for instance does 
not invalidate the claim of a certain section m 
he eee Provinces that 1¢ would find onc. 
use 


Appendd are a fcw of the observations 
made by the Proviniial Governments 


Federal Government. 


Bombay —The proposed reconstitution will 
not give the Presidency % fair represent ition 
Ihe tutuze Government of India mu t hive a 
icderal basis 


Bengal —-If India 1s to be one of the “con 
stituent States of the Commonwealth of N vions 
united under the Crown, the wltimate constitu 
tion must be fcdezal 


The Punjab (Officials) —Inducct clection 
will emphisise wand ¢Stabli hh beyond dispute 
the fedcial nature of thc Indiw constitution | 


United Provinces —lhe direct system of 
(Iuction to the Federal Assembly should continue | 
vw it has existed hitherto 


The Central Provinges — jhe Legisl itive 
Ansembly has voiced satisfactorily the national 
aspirations of the country Unlcss those fo1 
whom the ieforms have been designed ar 
willmg to woik a Iedcral Assembly, it 1s of 
little us. to force its creation 


Bihar and Orrissa —On the proposal fv 
ledeial Assembly opimion is dividcd 


Assam —Ihe propos. 1s wlcomcd | 
Provincial Government. 


Bombay —4 Provincial Cabinet should n t 
miclude Ministers appointed from out side the 
Council Lxsting restrictions against cn- 
eae upon the central sphere are too 
tigid, 


Madras —The Government «cc pts subst unt 
ally thc recommendations otf the Repoit 


-Mahomcdans must retain sepu rte clectorates 


untu they agree to surrnndci them = Lhe 
Governor must retam the nght to nominite 
representatives for ceitam imunozitics 


Bengal —Dyarchy must go ind a unitary 
Govcrnment be cstiblished Ihe — transtcr 
of all subj cts imcludmg Jaw and Ordu to 
Vunist18 is madequate Ihe tiansfer cwnot 
be made without sifiguards The safeguards 
provided in the Report aie inidequatt and 
illusoly 


United Provinces —Conscious of the great 
dangers involved in sponsible government but 
1ealising the vbolition of dy archy to be inevitable, 
the Government pioposes important safeguards, 
Members of the Mimistry must accept 1espon- 
sibility for the whole policy of the Government 
Ihe Governor may mcludc in _his Munistiy 
non officials other thw «lected nfembers of the 
legisiaturc =A provincivl statutc must fix the 
salaius of Ministers Votes of censure may be 
vdmissible only when they upply to the Ministry 
is a Whole 


The Governor 


Bombay —Thurc must be some ultimite 
authonty «empowcid to cu1y on the adm 
nistration m emersznouts In the provinecs 
the Governor appt ms to be the only authority 
to whom thuse powc1s can be cutiusted 


Madras —In thu cxc1cise of special and 
(Mmeigency powers the Governor should bx 
subjcct to the contiol of the Govirno1 Gcuneral 
It 1s not necessary tor the Governor to be the 
went of the Governor Gene il 


Bengal —LThe Govirnor must be armed with 
full and ample powcrs to dcal with any emergency 
that may aris. when the ordinary machiciy 
of Government has come to + standstill or when 
163 powers ue serlously musduccted Similar 
1cgelve powers must remain with the Gove1nol- 
(eneral in matters affecting the Contral Govern 
ment 


Central Provinces —lt1s u«1¢55 to envisazc 
’ Governor mm constant necd of powers against 
his Vuusters Once mutual confidencu has gonc, 
the tume tor the Governor to pait with jus 
\Linistcrs has come 


United Provinces —J}he (Covcrpor met 
be allowed to ovcei rule his Ministers, when this 
18 neecssarv (1) to protect the safety of the 
province (2) to prevent scrious prejudice to 
he or moi sections of the community (3) to 
secure the fulfilment of Government nabilitics 
for expcnditure net subject to the vote of the 
Kcgislature (4) to ciry out on ordc1 from. thy 
(roverninent of India or the Serictary of dStatc, 
and (5) to fulfil duties statutory umposed upon 
him personally 
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The Punjab —Safeguards are unnecessary 
Other than by the over-riding powers of the 
Governor, there 13 no way of securing them 


Bihar and Orissa —It 1s impo-sible under 
present conditions for the Govcrnor to be merely 
a constitutional Governor A limited powe! 
of interfercnce should not hamper the growth of 
w bcnse of responsibility ee 

—The Governor’s pow(1s of Interven 
dion tac indies and focinlation must be strictly 
parallel to his poweis of interference in the 
executive fleld 


Second Chambers. 


Bombay —Asccond chambcr 18 too costly 
and it would be difficult to secure a sufhcient 
number of membcis for it 


Madras —I/hough it might perform many 
useful functions it would dissrpate too much 
the talunt now available 


Bengal —Shese bodies are legislative, not 
executive ‘Thcy are not in session for mort 
than a small part of the year Thev, therctore 
provide no safeguard In the mattcr of daily 
administration 


United Provinces —Thtre 1s no _ gencral 
agreement Some members believe that a second 
chamber will obviate the use of the Governor $ 
special powers, and 1clicve the anxetics provoked 
by 4 wide extension of the franchise In the 
Unitcd Provinces there ale classes from which 
such a chamber can suitably be constitutcd 

The Punjab (Officiuls)—JThe balance of 
argument 18 against having a sccond chambe1 in 
the Province 
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The Army. 


Bombay —-The pace of Indianization must 
be accelerated The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are not acceptable They would make 
the attainment of Dominion Status an impossibl- 
lity Indian sentiment would prefer a Dominion 
aimy builtup under the oidcis of the Com- 
mainder in Chief 


Madras —lIndianization of the Army should 
proceed far more rapidly than at present 


Bengal —The reasons advanced for the 
changes propos.d by the Simon R«port are 
insufficient Jt 18 most desirable that the 
existing arrangements should not be altered at 
present 


Central Provinces —Indian sentiment 18 
not in favour of an army divorced from the 
control of the Government No army can 
function an vacuo Indians would not barter 
their duty to defend themselves for an Imperial 
subsidy ‘Lhe risk be taken of reducing some- 
what the present crushing military expenditure 
so as to set free funds for ‘nation building” 
purposes 


United Provinces —Ihe Army must be 
adequate for defence and for many years to come 
British troops and British officers with Indian 
tioops will be necessary 


The Punjab (Officials) —The menace 18 a 
reality lor many years to come the Army 
must contain British troops and British officers 
sciving with British unites 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India !f a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. Ifthe will is in & verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. <A petition 1s then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will AH the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at 16% years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2%; between Rs 10,000 and Rs. 50,000 the 
duty payable is 23%. Over 50,000 rupees the 
duty pazanie is 3%. In determing the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the following items are 
allowed to be deducted :— 


1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


2 ‘The amount of funera: expenses, 


3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 

The particulars of aj] these items have to Le 
stated in a separate schedule Itis the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly :mmoveable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested In the question of the 
grant of probate If no-objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days afte: 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the nee entitled to probate, probate 
ls ordered to be granted. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions n India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast, the territory of Daman 


with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
of Diu with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. Allthesethree territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
wost and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary 1s the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates tt from the British dis 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara ‘The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
railes, The territory has a total area of 1,801 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conguts- 
tas, or Old Conquests, cumprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bardez 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543; and of the 
Novas Conqurstas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satar1 and Sanguem ac 
quired 1n the latter half of the 18th century 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite | 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion : 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac | 
quired in 1505. The whole country 1s hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 

hysical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
sides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, 18 3,827 
feet high, 

The country 18 intersected by numerous rivets 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardcz 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extr 
Moities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms tht 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao’ Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep 
tember to May, but Aguada 1s virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada Mormugao 18 acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
ofcommercial importance. Itis the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able bemg chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormu- 
goa port was in 1926 about Rs, 440 lakhs, 


The People. 

The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 
tion showed an increase of 9 per cent. since the 


In the Velhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Charados and low castes, which 
do not intermarry The Hindus who form about 
one half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent, Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words, The 
official language 1s Portuguese, which is common: 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as Wellas by alleducated people Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambique (Portus 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Tieaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy see to 
the Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arein charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 


The Country. 

A little over one third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation lhe 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water supply The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller eatent varying from an acre 
to five or six acres The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the ueeds of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms 1s deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and miferior 
soils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 


census ten years previously. 
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Cultivated to animportant extent The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con 
quistas has improved during recent years 
owing to the general rise in the prices uf all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British terntory 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas and the cultivation 
of mee fieldsis now practically controlled by the 
Hindu population In the summer months 
lands of artisans and field ltbourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
heen Stately forests are found in the Novas 
(onquistas They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration Iron is found in 
parts of the territory , but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present the ore being 
exported to the Continert 


Commerce 


In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce betwecn East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf It lost ita commercial 
importance with thc downfall of the Portuguese 
T'mpire and its trade is now insigmficant 


Ihe present trade of Goa is not very large 
Its imports amount to about Rs 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Rs 40 lakhs The dis 
crepincy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the manv emigrant8 who are to be found 
all over the world Few manufacturing indus 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac 
tured articles in use are imported LTxryorts 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts betel nuts mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce 


A line of railw1y connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Its [cnzth from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system 1s 
51 milis of which 49 are in Portugucse territory 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mihratta Rulway admi 
nistration and the bulk of the trade of Mormu 
ga0 port is whit if brings down from and takes 
to the intcrior The telegraphs in Portugucse 
territories are worked a8 a separite system from 
the British ‘The lattcr howe\:r had an office 
it Nov. Gow maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1929 the Nova Gov 
office has becn handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now muintains and works 
all the telegraphs 1n its territories 


Taxes and Tariffs 


The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasioual 
eros The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor General Jaime de Morais who is po 
pularly known as the Governor of Taxes 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had alwajs remained 10 arrears 
are now being paid ly There 1s an esti 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a balf which 
has been ear-marked for promoting the indus 
trial progress of the country If municipal 
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and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British Indla, the 
average coming to about Rs 88 wer capua 
There 18 no income tax, except for government 
servants but there fs a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
On loans Thistax 1s a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax Lxcise and the customs There 1s a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Rs 60000 The country being 
economically backward the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 


' annual wealth The national wealth is a matter 


of pure conjecture for lack of statistics 


The tariff schedule 18 based on the three fold 
principle, fiscal protective and preferential 
There 1s a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent according to the 
nature of the commodities, but th~ duties in 
several cases are specific not ad vilorem This 
causes considerable hardsmp to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent on 
their basic price 


The Capital. 


Nova Goa the present capital of Portuguese 
India comprehends Panjim and Ribandar 
Old Goa is some 81x miles distant from the new 
city Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu 
zao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada It was selected as the residence 
of the Port aguese Viceroy 1n 1709, and 1n 1843 
it waSralsed to its prcsent rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, with 1ts Tow of public buildings and ele 
gant private residences asseen from the water 
18 very picturesque and this impression 18 not 
belied by acloser inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads bordered by decent, tidy houses 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wingof which accommodates the 
Primary Schoo! the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathed-al and various churches the vice 
regal palace the High Court andsoon The 
square in the lower part of the town 18 adorned 
with a life sized statue of Albuquerque stand 
ing under a canopy 


History. 


Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510 Albuquer 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power 1n 
the East There was constant fi¢ghting with 
the armics of the biapur kmegdom but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sure 
rounding territory now known as tbe Velhas 
Conquistas. 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the s1x- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the Bntish capitals of India. Portugal 
however, with 1ts three miltions of population 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and Maintain at the same time 1ts immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents, Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious hberties His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and mulitary force 
and they laboured to consolidate 1t by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the muission- 
ary efforts of every other Luropean power in 
India intotheshade Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power 1n 
the land The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the rw of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline It 
was In the 19th century that the colomals began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
tl representatives to the Parliament in 

isbon. 


Modern Times. 


There was frequently recurring fighting and 
{n 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
Shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
@ rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Ranes of Satari 1n the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Ranes joming 
them the trouble was agam not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Ranes again broke out in 
1901 and agam in 1912 troops beimg again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
ie There has been no outbreak after that 

a 


The B peop on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule This 1s chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
qnjoy complete equality with the natives of Por 
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tugal, many of the sons of Gua occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Bntto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
& native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Rodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr Alberto Xavier, Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 


Administration. 


The Lisbon Government by Decree No 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force simce 1st July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th October A new Orgamec Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No 12,499 of 4th October 
1926 and 1s now 1n force 


The territory of Portuguese India 1s ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and 18 divided into three districts Goa, Daman 
and Diu. Ihe last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor The district of Goa 1s under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor-General 


Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
and Political Finance, Customs, Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works ‘There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P. Railway. 


As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor General and 1n collaboration 
with him works a Governor s Council (Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers The Council 1s constituted, in addition 
to the Governor General ez-offecro President of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas, Conqurstas, 
one the Novas Conquestas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press 


In eich province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there1s 3 District Councilto supervise the Muni 
cipalitics and other local institutions The 
District Council of Goa 1s composed of the Direc 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court , the Deputy Chief Health Officer , the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the ag taal Director of Finances , the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands , one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district, one member 
elected by she 60 highest tax payers of Goa, one 
Member elected by the Assouations of Land- 
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owners and Farmers of the District; and one 
member advocates elected by the Legislative 
Council among the legally qualified. 


At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
is composed of the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chief of the 
Public Works Department, the Health Officer. 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair- 
man of the Municipal Corporation, two members 
elected by 40 highest tax payers of the District 
and one member elected by the Merchants, 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district. 


Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also officiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a administrative court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all liti- 
gious administrative matters, fiscal questions 
and accounts. It is named Tribunal Adminis- 
ratwo Fiscal e de Contas and is composed of the 
Chief Justice as President, four High Court 
judges, one superior Government officer, who 
must be a Bachelor of Laws, nominated by the 
Government and a citizen, who is not an official 
elected by the Governor-General’s Council. 


When matters regarding finances and accounts , 
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come up for decision and discussion the Director 
of Finances also sits on this Tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor-General 
the following bodiee are also working:— 


Technical Council of Publie Worke.-—Its mem- 
bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
Tank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ances, the Attorney-General, the Chief Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works. ; 

Council of Publie Instruction.—-This Council 
presided over by the Governor-General is com- 
posed of five officials: the Director of Civil Admi- 
nistration, the Director of the Medical College, 
the Director of the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members, 


There is one High Court in the State of Indias 
with five Judges and ove Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapugca, 
Bicholim, Quepéme Damao; and Municipal 
Courta of Justice at Mormugado (Vasco da Gama), 
Ponda Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugio is situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25'N. and Long. 
73° 47/ E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 6} miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India, The Port of Mormugio is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole areca 
nerved by the M. & S. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugio is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual gre flag is hoisted, a 
aualified officer wil] board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 


Mormug.io Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portugueso Railway which 
is controlled by tho Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are shipped direct from Mor- 
mugao to any Continental Ports every facility 
being afforded for such dircct shipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Railway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over 5,000 tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 650 tons 
tron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
sa be loaded or discharged. The port is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli, 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, ons of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts. The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Ports touching Lisbon. Fresh water can be 
obtained at a low cost. 


of 4 ples per square metre as lease-ho} 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Company’s 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man- 
galore call at Mormugao twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
at least once a month. The Ellerman Strick Line 
maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
to Mormugao calling occasionally at Lisbon. ° 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. & 8. M. Railway under the ‘ Combined 
Sea and Rail Through Bills of Lading.” There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. Goods for British India 
pass through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. British 
Customs duty payable at Castle-Rock can be 
paid by the Builway Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. & 8. M. Ry. System to Mormugao or 
mee-versa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barges, etc., for unloading in the stream can 
be had at a very low charge. 


With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a specia] Department under the 
designation of the *‘Mormugao Improvement 
Trust ’’ with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
Beale one the Local aera eve intro- 

u various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard—0°8361 square metre), 
available for residentia] quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annag 
to Rs. 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
rent 
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Within about 60 days from the date of applica- 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
ro provenient Trust, such plan being required 
to submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 

riod within which building is to be completed 

2 years. Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments, this area being 
known as “Free Zone”. Within this ‘ Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges are granted, such as: 

(1) For Establishment of Factories or Indus- 
rial Concerns.—All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 
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of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 


ed within the “ Free Zone.” 


(II) For Establishment of of Manu- 
factured or Vaasnnd Cool, Bonded 
Warehouses, ete., etc-—All goods imported b 
the Concessionalre for the purpose of su 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being improved and repacked, 
if merely without payment of either import 
or export duty. 


(III) Exemption of Government Tares.—In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc., within the ‘‘ Free Zone " are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.E. 
the Governor-General of Portugueso India and 

resentet at the office of the Mormugao 

mprovement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
ete., eauree Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as ble. Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugio 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama. 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
Same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians, 
The number of houses is 6,069. The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1558, when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India. They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the 


ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 
territory is under tillage, The per crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each'kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive Commerce especially 
with the east coast of “Africa. In those days 
it was ncted for its dyeing and weaving. 
The territory forms for administrative te 
a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil] and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks, In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct, A taxis levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State. 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax 
forests, excise and customs duties, 


DIU. 


Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. Itis com 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), 


its commerce. 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 


the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated is about seven miles and its breadth from 


by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor,! north to south, two miles. 


about 5 miles west of the island. It has a smal] 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
Fide at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
Sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


The area is 20 
square milcs. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
is said to have been 560,000 in the days of its 


commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census 
of 1921, is 13,844, of whom 228 were 


Christians, 
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French Possessions. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square mules, and 
had a total population in the first January 1930 
of 288546. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was atternpted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
itfailcd, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardimal Richelieu found- 
ed the first Campagnie d’Onent, but its efforts 
met with no success Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exemption from taxcs and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establiah 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its Presidcnt, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir or agency, at Surat But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ccylon 
from the Dutch The Dutch however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been 1n_ the pos 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pellcd to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
whep on of its agents, the cclebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddiniy restored 3¢ Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St Thome, he took up his 

.abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
~which he purchased 1n 1683 from the Baja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him 1n 1698, and held it untilit was res- 
tored to the Y'rench by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became 1n this veir 
and has cvcr since remained, tne most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta Like Calcutta, ite site was pur- 
chased by a Luropean Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutt. 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the lrench by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, 
Governor, and under ms able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 


Chaudernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 


acquired by the French Company in 1688, by | 


Chief Justice and by several “Chefs de Service’ 
in the different administrative departments. In 
1879 local councils and a council-general were 
established, the members being chosen a sort 
of universal suffrage within the krench terr- 
tories. Seventeen Munic;palities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Arlancoupam, Modeliarpeth, Igaret, 
Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and Nettapa- 
cam, for the establishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, ‘Tuirunalar, 
Grande Aldée, Cotchcry, for the establishment 
of Karkal, and also Chandernagore, Mahé 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and_ establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Kankal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and_ the 
prestige of the French Government is8 worthily 
maintained 1n the East Pondicherry 18 also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of pnests for all 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief fleld of 
this mission les outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in Bnitieh 
territory. The British rupee 1s the ordinar 

tender within French termtonmes. A line of rail- 
Way running wa Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Vuillupuram on the South Indian Railway. main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karika! is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of Luropean descent, was reorgan:sed by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914 The capital, Pondicherry, 
19 a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of French 


Martin was appointed | civilisation. 


People and Trade. 
The Settlements are represented in Par- 


grant from the Delhi I] mperor, Mahé on the liament at Paris by one senator and one 


Malabar Cuust, was obtained in_ 1725-6, under | 


the government of M Lenoir, Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 


deputy. The Scnatoris Mons. Lemoignie. The 
Deputy is Mons. Coponat. There were in 


1929 59 primary schools and 8. colleges 


in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern | /! mamtamed bv the Government, with 3808 
Circars, was taken posacstion of in 1750, and teachersand 10922 pupils Local revenue and 


formally ceded to the I'rench two years later. 
Administration. 


The military command and administration-in- | and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill, 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested { cotton mulls 


ina Governor whose residence is at Pondi- 


expenditure (Budget of 1980) Rs 2,811,825. 


| The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 


ragi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton ee 

e 
have, in all 1,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,490 persons. 


cherry. The officeis at present held by Monsieur There are also at work one o11 factory and a few 
Luvansu (lrancols Adin), He 18 assisted by a 01] presses for groundnuts, and one ice factory, 


French Possesstons. 
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The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 3¢eds | visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mahé between Colombo and C icutta in connection 


in 1929 the imports amounted to Rs 8 7423 040 
and the exports to Rs 80,110047 At these 
three ports m 1929 305 vessels entered and 
gleared , tonnage 129,115T. 


with the Messageries Maritimes The figures 
contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 
able and are corrected up to December 1929, 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry 1s the chief of the French Settle 
ments in India and its capital is the head 
quarters of their Governor It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram Pond: 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway 
The area of the Settlement 1s 115 square miles 
and its population in the first January 1930 was 
47678 It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693 
14 was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699 It was besieged four 
times by the Englsh The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen 1n 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place which ws 
restored 1n 1765 It was again besieged and 
captured 1n 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779 The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783 It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816 


The Settlement compmses a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the min part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the Trench 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity 15 styled the Special Agent 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Governrent, 
who 18 usually an officer of the Indian Army 
Ihe town is compact, neat and clean, and 1s 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire The Ville 
blanche has a Luropean appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and cmbel- 
lished with green venetians All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea 18 again different 
from anything of its kind in British India 
In the middle 1s a screw pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, ps a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the pope ation There 
13 no real harbour at Pondicherry, ships lie 
at a distance of about a mule from the shore, 
and communication with them 1s conducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast Facing 
the shore end of the picr is a statue ot the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Chandernagore is situated on the hank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura 
Population (in the first January 1930) 26,397 
The town was permanently occupled by the 
French in 1688, though previously it had been 
tem porarilv occupied by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676 Itdid not, howcver, rise to any 
importance till the time of Duplex It changed 
hands between British and HTrench various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816 

The former grandeur of Chandernagore has 


disappeared, and at present ft is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade Lhe railway station on the Last Indian 
Railway is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Oalcutta (Howrah) ‘The chief 
administrative officer 13 the Admunistrato1 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
lrench Possessions Lhe chief public insti 
tution 1s the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St Marya institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct contro] of the Irench Gov 
ernment, 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal Ihe settlement 1s divided into 
81X communes containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square tniles 
It is governed by an Admuniatrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry ‘he porn 
lation hae m recent years rapidly decreased [In 
1883 it was 98005 in 1591 75 526, 1n 1901, 
54,603, in 1923, 57,023, m 1924, 56922, 
in 1925 279,663 and in 1930 69800 
but the density Is still very high, bemg 1,068 
persons }er square mile Kumbakonam ts the 
only taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher 
density. Each of the six communes—namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Nedungadu, Cot- 
chéry, Ncravy and Tirnoular— possesses a mayor 
and council. The mombers are all elected by 


universel suffrage, but im the municipalitv 
Karthal 4. ls the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants The country 1s 
very fertilc, being Irrigated by seven branches of 
the QOauvery, besides many smaller channels 
The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
14 miles from its mouth It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Scttlements It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies ithe port 1s merely an open road- 
atead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light In which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles In 1899 Karika!l was connected 
with Paralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway Karikal finally came into French 
possession on the settlement after 1816. 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, 1t will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
80 large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character—the local 
issue and the international issue For almost 
& century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
vxecutors of British Imperial policy, had to face 
But the tendency of liter times was for 
the International aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until | 
it wright be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generalisations, that the local] issue 
dominated, if it did not absorb the situation 


The Local Problem.—The local problem, 


concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for ap economical 
and constructive policy. 


Towards Afghanistan —Far otherwise 1s 
it with the section of the frontier which stret- 
ches from Baluchistan to the confines of Nepal. 
[hat has, for three quarters of a century, been 
the scene of almost ceaseless military operations, 
which have constituted a devastating drain on 
the Indian exchequer. Yor years one sought for 
a definite policy guiding the actions of the 
Government of India Oue explanation of these 
inconsistencies was found in the 
of two schools of thought. Once the frontier 
with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 


in its broadest outlines, may be briefly dicated soldiers naturally pressed forthe armed occupa- 
before proceeding to digcussitin detail From tion of the whole country right up to the coa- 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for mulitarv 
of Nepil is a wild and troublous sea of some of | posts, linked with good communications, which 
the highest mountams in the world ‘he thin! would dominate the country But those who 
valleys m these immense ranges are poorly popu looked at policy not only from the military 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers standpoint, were feaifulof two considerations. 
rendered the flercer and the more difficult by pro Lhey felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
{essing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated , tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
by the most bitter fanaticism But spirse asthe | North Instead of the differing tribes, we 


population 18, 1t wn excess of the supporting power 
of the country Like mountaineers 1n all parts 
of the world, these brave and fearless men have 
sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture by 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
In rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road. lhe High 
land problem haz disappeared so long from 
Englis litics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious studeny will 
read again that brilliant nove! by Neil Munro, 
**The New Road,” he will appreciate what W ade s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what Jessonsit teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem, So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the pnncipal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were keptin order. That policy 
Was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tmbal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 
in 1919, But s roadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to uchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
So far as this section of the frontier ig | 


should they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our border line If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter ot 
little account But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amuir’s writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom 

Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly ‘fhe Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tnbal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretarysh)) 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with & 
rising against his own Governor in Khost The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
diliicultics when they were moved against 
the rcbellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals §There- 
for, 16 wis said, occupition up to what 18 
culled the Durand Iine because 1t 18 the hne 
dcmircatcd by the Hronticr Commission in 
whith Sn Mortimer Durind was the British 
Plunipoteuitiiry, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should hive to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the the imreconcilable tribesmen along 
our difficult line of communications There 
was the furthcr consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief th it even 1f the Forward 
wird Policy was wise from the mulbtary 
standpoint, 1t would involve charges over an 1n- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear oreover on this section of the 
krontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of Russia in Central Asia The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plams of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the intereste 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
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School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier: and the 
Close Border School,which would have us remain 
out of the dificult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth 

The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus 


The Two Policies.— The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering com promises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un 
satisfactory We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without centrolling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
poste by adequate means of communication 

e preserved between our administrative 
frontier andthe Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it Now 1t was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and ‘‘ Sandemanise”’ the Inde 
pendent Termtory That wis one of the peren 
nial topics of Fiontier discussions But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan Sir Robcrt Sande 
man found a strong tribal BS stem cxsting mn 
Baluchistan, and he was able to entcr into 
direct engagements with the tribal Cluefs There 
1s no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory The triba) Chiefs, or malihs, cxercise 
@ very precarious authority, and the mstrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal) will 13 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character where the voice 
ofthe young men ofthe tnbe often has the same 
influence,in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North West Trontier, from the 
Goma] to the borders of Nepal A force ovcr 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt withitin master- 
fulfashion In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it trough, in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area so separated was 
constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advanc- 
ed military ts and conceNtrated the Regular 
troop™ in 
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military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes ike the Tochi, the Kurram and tho 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 


.16 was supplemented by a fine development 
‘policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 


Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (@.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
In cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means ofliveluhood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the Trontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole border line. 


Lord Curzon’s Success.—Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as fur instance the Zakka Khel 
and Mohmand expeditions, and the Waziris, and 
in particular the truculent Mahsud Waziris never 
ceased raiding But in comparison with what had 
gone before, 1t gave relative peace It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
built upa heavy bill of offences, wnich awaited 
scttlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in ths hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad Although he docs not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
‘ather Abdurrahaman Khan, he neverthelcss® has 
ugh claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdut- 
rahaman Khan could hold 1n the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
uv the population ot the Afghan kingdom Yet 
shis Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal], as when armed gather- 
ngs of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
‘o assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
she Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a Statelike Afghanistan by E uropean 
atandards, the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult, 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions 1n Kabul,from which British represent- 
atives were stillexcluded. Buthe kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
tbat the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, ¥ as proclaimed Amirby 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 

revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 


ses better linked with the main fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
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he throne over the blood-stamed corpse of his 
mother. A multary movement in Kabul) itself 
wushed him aside and installed the son ot 
fabibullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
3ut Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
ed on which he lav, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
f stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
rime, set his troops in motion onApril 25,1919, 
nd preaching a jyehad promised his soldiery the 
raditionalloot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
vas at once set in motion, and as has always 
een the case the regular Afghan Army was 
asily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jclalabad 
nd Kabul were frequently bombed trom the 
ir, and there was nothing to prevent our oc 
upation of Kabul, save the knowledge glicaned 
‘om the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
nd 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern 
lent in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
» set up a stable government inits stead The 
overnment of India wisely held their hand, 
od the Afghans having sued for peace, a trcaty 
‘as signed on the 8th August 1919 


But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the lk rontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze With one or two exceptions 
the Tnbal Militia could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either. 
melted away or Joined the rising This hasoften, 
been described ag the failure of the Curzon, 

licy, which was based on the tribal militia | 

ut there is another aspect to this tssue, which : 
was setoutin a seilesof brilliant articles which 
My, Arthur Moore, its special correspondent 
contributed to The Times He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of ita renal purpore, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army The 
Militia was meant to be a police When the 
war broke out its units weretreated as a covering 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised 
This is a role which it was never intended they 
should serve ; exposed to a strain which they 
Should never have been called upon to bear 
they crumpled under it If on the outward ot 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to their 
support all mizht have been well Icit to 
look after themselves, with no sizn of support 
they found th-umsclves too weak to hold their 
positions and mulitanly their only cours was 
to retire from the midst of their own hinsmin 
as the seal of revolt surged towards thcm 
They would not take it 


Russia and the Frontier.—The Curzon 
policy was up to the time of its collapm grcatly 
assisted by eitiancous events The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Russia. Jor nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 


ngland in. 
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ation into a governmg body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spints in her armies, and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarst capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Cmmean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. ‘Lhe 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guemnila 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sidc8 accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Prcoss each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
tcrm ‘‘Mervousness”’ This external force 
involved the Government of India 1n the humi- 
lations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retimng Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of Gencral Pollock 1n refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set upat Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
1 strong and capable ruler, if one ruthle8s in his 
methods But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settlingit. The old controversy 
broke outin another form when intngues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty, give rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
eXpcdition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
80 long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses The actual authors of the 
Agrecment were Lord Grey, the loreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but 1t had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd It was not 
unti] Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay 2 considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully Justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of exour- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
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the Indian fFronticr Problem With the 
establishment of the Soviet Olgarchy im Moscow 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical 
and alhed circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert pees the 
same pressureuponitssuccessor and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not their aim to produce world revolution 18 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands are the greatest obstacles 
in their path 


German Influence —As niture abhor: 
a Vacuum so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civiJisations no sooner does one strong 
{ufluence recede than some other takes ifs 
place Long, before the signing of the Anglo 
Russian Agreement the shadow of the Germin 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon 
Imitative, not creative, in this, a8 in Most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which wis so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in MAn 
chuna, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue Of the war with Japan ‘The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kalser 
catending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamed .1t a time 
when that sovereign wis ostracised by Lurope 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians made German influence suprcme 
at Constantinople His theatrical tour through 
Palestine which was ,enerally trevtcd in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of thc 
principal railways 1n Anitoha Later 1t fructi 
fled more effcctively in the Bazhdad Railway 
concession, under which rerman intercsts securc d 
the mght of extending the Anatolian Ilincs 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Pcrsian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territori 
foot holdin the Perstin Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view—would be regarded as an uffricndlyv 
act There followed a replicy of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co opera 
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Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf 
at India, the Germans were anxflous to secure 
the co operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
Portion German But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war andthe German plans 
vanished n thin air with the complete defeat 
ot Turkey and Germany Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections 1nd the work was substantially 
fished when the Armistice was signed 


The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
—The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain It was 
constintly pictured 15 a great trunk line, which 
would short citcuit the traditional British 
dominance by sca, and absorb the prssenger 
and goods trafficfrom the East Thisidea could 
only be nourished by those completely 1gnorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
scrvice and the essentiuls of a competitive route 
for the carmage of mcrchindise The rush of 
pissengcer traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
Indi. anl the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January From April to 
Junc the heat in Mesopotimiais appalling To 
imigine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the e1sy 1nd comfortable, as 
well w fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles 1nd thence by the easiest railway 
trivelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and J ondon forsuch aland route was an 1mazing 
chimera The Baghdad route would bave in- 
volved % sca voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Kowcit or Basra then a journcy across the 


| burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 


to Haidar Pasha then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally nght across Europe 


tion in the enterprise failed, and when the |toa North Sea port This would in any circum- 


Revolution in Ti rkey which set the Committce | stances have been 
of Umon and frogress in power entaiukd 1! 


teMporary interruption df thir influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans press d forward 
with their cnterprise Lhey pushcdthe Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and cc astructed 
a line northwards trom Baghdad to Simiri 
They sent a mission to eaplorc the potentialities 
of the port of loweit in the Pursian Gulf, and 
sct the Turks 1n motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to dircet Turkish sovcrcgnty, with 
14 nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basrato Kowert, or the vicinity of Kowat 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island 
They commenced the most difhcult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Rasal Ain Behind this rail 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which 1s 
indicated in what became known in Naar | 
as “B,BB"—Berlin, Byzantium, Baghda 


a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle Last is Basra The sea 
freight from Lngland or Germany to Basra, 
18 about one pound sterling a ton before the 
war it was often down to fifteen shillings The 
freight from Basta to Baghdad was from thirty 
shillings to two pounds a ton To imagine 
again that merchandise would desert this route 
fora land and sea route, which would have 
involved a double brea < of bulk at Constantinople 
and Haidar Pasha, 1s agam a chimera, the 
freight charges could not have been less than 
fifteen to twenty pounds a ton 


As a through route the primary p se of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic It was 
designed to make the Power seatea at Constan- 
tinople—and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany—complete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, andthe route select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
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movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
AS & commercia) line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area, of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta, The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Guif through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
We doubt if the Germans were ever serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
se to be the great port of The Middle 
vast. These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now. Germany was 
defeated. The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated mulitary despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immensc 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population—the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion—were a very diffrent 
factor. The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
80 we have placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived , 
as {t must be. 


Turkey and the Frontier.—The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war, Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country; the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its way. For a bnmef period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because {t was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her “‘B.B.B.”’ policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
smal) force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 
cluded a binding, arrangement with the Sheikh of 
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Koweit, and the position of the Turks at A) Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profoundl 
d. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed intc the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselvesinvolved in military 
operarrone of the most extensive and unprofitable 
racter. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
After the Russian debdcle we found ourselves 
Involved in a new front, which stretched from 
tbe Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
ressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
eart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left usin an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
80 disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, &nd by st g up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor, The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations, Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was /mmediately found that there could 
be no mvtual agreement; the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot; this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a perlod 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at firet recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then i eh that they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which is known as The Brussels Line. After 
at first breathin;: nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance oj the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed _ more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 


France and the Frontier.—:f we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 

olicy. Itis difficult to find any sound policy 
hind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
station at Maskat,in the Persian Gulf, and her 
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long opposition to the steps necessary to extir 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Bntain which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions 10 Weet Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention These embarrassments were 
gslowly removed one bv one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente Far otherwise 
wasitin the East The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authonty 
at the expense of Stam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Lgypt 
There had earlier been muttermgs in Burma 
We were established 10 Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma 
became an impossibie neighbour, and ambitious 
Irenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
Cpposition to the British However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of Trance 1n this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam = It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of tne Indian Empire and 
French Indo-China ‘This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States But asin the case of Penjdeh 
and later when Mayor Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imrmnence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might b going to fight 
about They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integritv of Siam That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who 18 imbued with a strong fmendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main 
taining good relations with French neighbours 


The New Frontier Problem ——The wholc 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations—most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem It has been domimated by 
external] influences—in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the Last through the 
revival of the /and route and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of Trance and Turkey 
The circumstances affecting thc Frontier 
from centre beyond it have _ greatly 
changed Old dangers have disappeared 
And, generally, conditions have bccome morc 
like those normal to critical land fronticrs any 
Where m the world in this present time of swift 


communications, acrial operations and easy 
propiganda Consequently, a great deal of 
hew attention 1s necessamly bemg directed to 
local aspects of the general problem The 
tribusmin wis always an opponent to be 
respected Brave hirdy fanatical he has 
alwiys hen 4 first class flighting man Know- 
Ing (very inch of the mhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rca rds 
and given them an infinite of trouble Even 
when armed with 4 jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care the tribesmian wis a respectable anta- 
gonist Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with migazine rifles cither imported 
through the Pcrsmn Gulf when gunrunnng 
was 2 thiiving occupation stolen from British 
Magazines or secured from Russian and 
Afzhan sources They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments or else in the tribal 
militias We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was oflittle account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier , their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were descmbed by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable The tmbal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared 

what was to take it splace? 


Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
wasin Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people. 
and of ther inveterate ritdinzg activitics 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
state, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus this extreme school gained little 
support Our positionin Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other 1s fully consolida- 
ted and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it On the other hand, 
there was a strong case mui out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses The military 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
intractable, that 1t was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
yi Slarra im most arduous conditions, and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dommant points in Wazinstan, 
as far north as Laddha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 


good motor roads, 
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This controversy lasted long. It has resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasien of India 
in 1919. The present policy has bcen aptly 
described as the “ half-forward ’’ policy. There 
has been no withdrawal] in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation has becn fired = at 
Ramzak, not at Laddha. <A network of conse- 
quential roads has been pushed forward. Its 
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elaboration continue. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazirs, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be b g 
to their cousins northward of them. e 
work of control and of civiliation is rapidly 
progressing in the whole territory. But of this 
particulars are given on 272 and following pages. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Landi at the opposite end 
of the Pass and within a mile of the the frontier 
between India and Afghanistan. 


I.—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be secn | after thesigning of the Anglo-Bussian Agreement 
that the keynote of this discussion ot Indian | and disappeared with the collapse of Bussian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has power following the Revolution. Then Turkey, 
largely disappeared. No part of the fronticr is either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration of Germany, under whose domination she had 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
at le for ob Pipa with the Portuguese. of the peninsula of Al Katr, and moved troops 
the French and the Dutch, who had established to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
trading stations there. With the capture and best portin the Persian Gulf and a possible 
destruction of the great entrepot which the terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
Portugucse had established at Ormuz, the super- to consolidate herinterests, orto stake out a 
session of the land by the sea route, and the claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidized 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the ships of the Hamburg-America line tothe Gulf, 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian where they comported themselvesas the in- 
Government remained there primarilyto preserve struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
the peace. This work it quictly and efficiently inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, acquire a territorial footing on the Island of 
were gradually brought into close relations Shargah. These events stirred the British 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal: Government to an unusual activity in are 
Nav fel dieters and xox and onr oe waters of the Gulf. 
regula e external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services Counter Measures. 

Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. The first effective steps to counter these 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
though Great Britain could have made any during his early travels and incorporated a 
territorial! acquisitions she pleased she retained masterly survey of its featuresin his monumen- 

jon of only the tiny station of Bassidu. tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 

{t to hersclf Groat Britain desired no other men he could find to the head of affairs, esta« 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
was involved in European affairs. France trumentalin improving the sea communications 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
the British Government to stamp out the slave stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
trade and to check tho immense traffic in arms of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
which was equipping the tribes on our land American Naval writer, the late Admiral] Mahan, 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities placed on record his view that ‘‘ Concession 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 

dually removed iets agreements following ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 

11) 


he lo-F rench nte. Russia sent *one local commercial interests which now underlie 
of her finest cruisers to ‘‘show the flag’ in political and military control will imperil 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 


there were no interests of preserve. She was East, her political position in India, her com- 
credited with the intention of occupying a mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tle 
warm water port, and iu particular with casting between herself and Australasia.” The Impcrial 
eovetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined State, was set gyt by Lord Yansdowge lp 
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Map of the Perstan Gaif. 
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words of import—“We/(i.e., His Majeaty’s 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified portin the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as & very grave menace 
to British interests, wnich we should certainly 
resist with allthe means at our disposal.” The 
negative measuresfollowing these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fleldsinthe Bakhtiari country, witha great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis: 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now. more than 
they were before these external influences deve- 
loved sa local question, mainlv a question of 
police. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pp. 178-133. 


Maskat. 


Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hoursfrom Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gul? provers It lies three hundred miles south 
ot Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 


Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 


The relations between Britain and Maskat 
bave been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
tne Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
est any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. 


The Pirate Coast. 


Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs. The ill-name of this 
territory has now ceased to havo any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company's ships of war. Large 
e tions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
eed a measures have been recessary. The 

rucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
@ serics of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
Mostilities st sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which ney undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations 
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of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Bushire, who the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 


The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are—Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargah 
Ajman, Um-a)-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma. 


Bahrein, 


North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
Ppelago which fc.ms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
o* Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in & good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tice ships nave to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even suproeonabe by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is vaiued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, anc the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf, 


Inthe neighbourhood of Bahrein isthe vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archeologists. The generally accepted theory 
‘’s that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are krown to have traded in these waters. 

Political Agent: Captain C. G. Prior. 


Koweit. 


In the north-west corner of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane—o called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns—as the sea terminus of the tine. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 6 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but ‘he westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 tnhabitants, anges dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
thelr boldness and hardihood. 


Polttwal Agent Lt.-Col. H. R. P. Dickson, 
C.15. 


Muhammerah. 


On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Khazzal ‘of Muhammeran, The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs, Lynch 
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Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the centra) tablelund, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Busbire and Shiraz This sraporlanice bas 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
established refineries at Mubammerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich flelds which gaat | 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance wi 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
which is now onder construction. 

Vice Consul at Ahwaz. Mr. H, R. D, Gy bbon— 
Monypenny. 


Basra. 


In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of thy Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Rallway. it stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-bome 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there 1s a considerable 
entrepot crafiic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route tia Kerman- 
shab and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Mego- 
potamia under King fFoisal. When the war 
was over we found oursclves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities inthatland. ‘The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mogul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperia- 
list g,there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would ve in ons way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revult which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained b 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious, Under these circumstances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom,and that most dangerous condition 
arose—responsibility without any real power 
unless King Felsal was to be a mere puppet, 
immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this a in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Pa ig the House of Lords on May 3rd hé 
sald— 


Your Lordships will) remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken. 
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Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 


The announcement is as follows :— 


‘Tt will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either f paad provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiaryAgreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 


** Since then the Iraq Govemnment has made 
great strides along the path of independent, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility. 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, itis conaider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty inits present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
Signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 


** Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the iollowing terms :— 


It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of gat with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to ee the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 


| them before the expiration of the above period.” 


It will be uoticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form is to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever may be earlier. 


The position of Iraq as regards the League 
is that when the Treaty has been ratified His 
Fritannic Majesty willbe bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to men ener the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
will be in a position to take this step on the fulfi}- 
ment of the twofollowing essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment on a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 
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of Lausanne between 


Under the Treaty 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation 
Thésé direct negotiations were opened at Cons 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the quescion was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whulst the 
matter was under discussion complamt was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisiona) frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain frregular hostili* ses 
were carried on in the disputed zone ‘his 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties 


Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion, It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Irak If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Irak for a further period of twenty five 
years—a guarantee of stable government— 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Irak, 
if Brita was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthoman General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character, Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Irak for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right Ae to the temporary frontier— 
commonly ca The Brussels Line—to Irak 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force 
Later wiser counsels and in 1926 Turkey accepted 
a frontier substantially as drawn by the 
League formal treaty was concluded 
between Great Brntain and Irak extending the 
mandate for a further twenty-five years The 
British Government express the hope that a 
shorter period will be sufficient to set Irak on 
its feet as an independent and stable State; 
and the eat pohcy of H. M’s. Government 
is to establish this independence at the earliest 
possible date, 


A New Treaty —A new Treaty regulating the 
felation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Men- 
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datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text is not available, but a semi official announ- 
cement on December 20th may be regarded as 
substantially authentic 


The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq It states 
that ‘‘ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq 18 maintained and all goes well in the 
mterval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932” It stipulates that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations 


The King of Iraq undertakes to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty has undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq He also under- 
takes not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq 8 organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
tatute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language 


There shall be full and fpank consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests The Kmg of Iraq under- 
| takes, 80 soon as local conditions permit, to accede 
| to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which may be concluded hereafter, 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the trafhc in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant ot the League of Nations, 
the ‘Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq 


There shall be no discrimination in matters 
concerning taxation, commerce, or navigation 
against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League ot Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of ar has 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as 1f it were a member of the League. 


Any difference that may arise between the 
high contracting parties shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League The Treaty shall be 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq enters the League of Nations, 


It is important to remember that there is a 
considerabie difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal’s 
State. Basra has for long been inthe closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its le have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain im close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
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The Frontiers—Seisian. 


supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
ad ministration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 


The Persian Shore. 


The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. Lhe importance of Bu- 
shire Is administretive rather than commercial 
It is the headquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahnn. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
pisses over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
ts the central tableland !s opened. the commer 
cial value of Bushiré wik windle to Insign- 
fiance. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
put tts trade 1s being diverted to Debat on the 
Pirate Coast. in the narrow channe! which 
forms the entrance to the Gu'f from tae Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas cre we are at the 
gcey of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas ls of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
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and Yezd. It 1s of still more limportance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con 
tain abundance of water. Here, according tc 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating @ naval base which would command the 
Gulf. ‘Lhe great obstacle 1s the climate, which is 
one ofthe worst inthe world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 


les another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 


Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But pnetween these 
two p ints there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many yeat Bunder Abbas 
loomed large m public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. On the Mekran coast, there is the 
cable station of Jask, and the possible port of 
Chahbar 


Poliiwcal Resident wn the Persian Gulf—The 
Hon Lt.-Col Hugh Vincent Biscoe. 


Residency Surgeon at Bushire— Maj. H, J. H. 
S} mons, MC, 


Vice Consul at Bunder Abbds and Assistant 
to the Resvdent—G. A. Richardson, 0 B.5, 


Il —SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of pablic attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
Importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulfikar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and ef our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources a8 & wWwheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian muisrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations , itis also midway athwart 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
cop Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 


Whether with this purpose or not, Kusslan 


Intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russi- 
fled Khorassan, her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, “‘ scientific missions”* and an irni- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in+ 


| fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 


was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
ofthe McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 


The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is bemg consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
18 465 mules, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
trafic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Rallway to Nus 
so a8 to provide a better starting point for t 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extende 
to the Persian Frontier, durng the war a 
a military measure, but the traffic suppo 
only two trains a week, 
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Ill —PERSIA. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Persian question as affccting 
Tndian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account Reference 1s made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was notsuspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut al Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran Withthe defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authonty in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces In the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles, It was one of the first 
tasks of the Bntish Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
wag reached with the then Persian Government, 
the mah features of which were — 


To respect Persian integrity , 


To supply experts for Persian admunistra- 
on, 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order , 


To provide a loan for these purposes ; 


To co operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport 


Both Governments agreed to the appomtment 
of a jomt committee to examine and revise the 


Customs tariff. 


The second agreement defined the tetms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia, The loan waa for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent 
redeemable in 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufhcient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
ovher sources, 


The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood Those who desireto study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et seg 
It has been explamed that most Persians 
construed it into a tee of provection against 
all external enemies. When the British trocps 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 


the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead Instrument It was med 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assis 
ed Persia under it withdrew, 


A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in Persia 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chavs in that country The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern, if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
fcrm of Government That position has been 
justificd The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Pers an affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
pination of Shah Nasr ed dm. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr, Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances ‘'Pheso two forces 
operating In unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in kurope and wasting the resources of the 
country He moved to have his position ree 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mollahs, but in 1925 prevailed, when the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar S:pah 
chosen monarch in his place The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed 1t from the disturbing forces in 
the post war world Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which 1s the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances When ther 
contract expired Dr Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were Offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise 
They therefore withdrew from the country 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. 


Sir Percy Lorraine assumed office as British 
Minister at Teheran in December 1921. He 
proc eded on Icave last year and Sir R Clive Was 
wppointed to officiate, 


H B M’s Consul General and Agent of the 
Government of Indvwa wn Khorasan—Lt —Col 
CC J Barrcett,o81,018. 


H B M’s Consul wn 
Majo. C K. Daly, CIE, 


nstan and Kaun— 
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The Present Frontier Problem. 


IV.—THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remaina a Small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is calied the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundar 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and tne Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is generically 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a ventury. 


This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains, It is peopled with 
wild tribea of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, [ndian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said ‘‘the only bond 
that ever coud unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.’’ It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
eat sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value “heir 
Independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plaims. 


Frontier Policy. 


The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely fo thair own resources, punishing 
them only when they ralded British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tler policy until the Anglce-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics, In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 

ditions, each one of which left behiad a 
egacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in ita train. he fruit 
of th suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, rom _ the 
Malakand tothe Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative contro: over tribal 
territory.”’ It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to tneir own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 


New Province. 


As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with Many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton In 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops eo 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most succesful of these was the Khyber Rifles; 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
tailway system. In pursuance of this 


pabey 
‘frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 


a& narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
girh to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thal in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development seglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturista. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the tom- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (¢. ©. Irri- 
gation). Now it 1s completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 
A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory particularly in Waziristan, peopled 


military measures which were takcn to meet!by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi-!border-line with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 


tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
‘vere laid down 10 a despatch from the Secre- 


| when pressed from the British side. 
through the Great War and did not break 


It endured 
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down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprmse the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the Bmntish forces 
than in the armed tribesmen. Inthis they were 
justified, for the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serous 
trouble throughout the Zhob distmct. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tnbes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later,it was necessary to take measures against 
a lading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
hes within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Debra Ismail 
Khan on the east Amongst them the 
Afghan emussaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
wartiors, 75 per cent. armed with modern 
weapons of precision,they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghanscavedin. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. Thefighting wasthe most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingl 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia orin the Indian Army; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by tha fact that the best tramed troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviestin the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made theircomplete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 


A New Chapter.—<As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded 1t, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position It showed 
that despite serious increases 10 taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that therc 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly uncend- 
ing ire ae on Wazirstan. This forad 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual | ee 
tice the discussion was really focussed on 
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Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 
troversy—shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what 18 known as the Sanaeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs, or shall we revert to what was known 
aSthe close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
heep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 


The Curzon Policy.—-The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the ‘‘occupa- 
tion” and the ‘‘close border”’ policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and 1n the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops’’ The Curzon policy, though 
1 was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate—or rather it should be 
said bearable—frontier copditions until the 
Afghan War It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it Was based, could 
not withstand the wave of fanaticism, and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, of 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell 
in the military phrase of the hour, 1t could not 
stand the test of religious fanaticism or an 
Afghan War. The very word Militia became 
anathema. 


The Policy.—The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmeford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislatures He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far as 
the garrisoning of these frontier positions by 
regular troops Wasconcerned Such duiies are 
immensely unpopular :n the sernleraray which 
18 not organised and equipped for work of this 
character Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
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The new form of trregular was what have been 
called Khassadars apd Scouts. The Khas- 
sader is an extremely irregular He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind ofpagrt. In contradistinction 
tothe old Militia, he finds his own rifle As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system istbat solong asthe Khassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other pollce 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
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are asked If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no tifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding pos 
in Waziristan should be retained, it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. 


V.—WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of theday, the future of Waziristan What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed to the January number of ‘The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,” written by Lt -Col G M, Routh, D8 0. 


Geographically Wazinstan 1s a rough paral 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 

onds with the Durand Line separating India 
rom Afghanistan Thisis the western boundary 
On the east is the Indus North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running [ast and 
West about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 


The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray The more inhabited 

ortions he well up the slope at heights of four 

o six thousand feet Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the Jatter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin 


The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sandy desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu 


Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only ei for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall 


{inhabitants —The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours 
The name origimates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
is the exception—in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright cal comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them, 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge httle allegiance to 
mahks or headmen No one except perha 
the Mulla Powindah til] his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy —The policy of the British was at firat 
one of non-interference with the tribes Even 
now only part of the country is administered 
Gradually 1t was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
pareons of the country with Regulars, followed 

y building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usyally debouched. 
The Pohtical Officers, at t supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 8,000 Militia wih British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were ocoupled. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs Similarly the Tochi in 
1896, In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-06 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale 

A Programme —Lt-Col Routh then out- 
lined a possible policy for Wazimstan We 
give it textually, because we believe that when it 
was written itreflected how military opinion in 
India was developing — 


To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracts Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha bc continued 36 miles 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana’? Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Wazimstan 
Tather than the foothills or Cis Indus zones? 
The Razmak district round Makin 6,000 feet up 
1s both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising tO a height of 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 80 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps; there is no doubt that 
a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has been surveyed from 
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Tank to Draban and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Gumal Tang) 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Kach 1s the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling Beyond Khajur: Kach ma Tanai 
and Rogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards scems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thal 
and thence to Idak vw Spinwam From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through Razmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on Jventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
Ju Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Razmak, 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stutions in place of the 


proverbially comfortless cantonments which now | 


exist in this part of the Frontier. 


policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation leit upon theh hands atter the 
Mahsud rebclhon was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Su (then Mr) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budgtt discussion in the Legislative 
Asscmbly on 5th March 1923 He outlncd 
nclithcr a lorwsrd policy no. a Close Border 
licy Both these terms had, in fact, ceascd to 
% tpproprlate Circumstances had so changed 
that nuthcr the onc plan nor the other 1remaincd 
within the bounds of reasonable argumcut 


The koreign Secrctary explained that the 
ingredients of the Liontier problem at the 
present day are csentially thice, namely, the 
Jrontier distiicts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so called Inde 
pendcut lerritory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lics between 
the borders of British India and India He 

1oceedud spicially to show that this belt 18, 
n fact, wi India ‘6 Jt1s boundary pullar» 
that maik off Wazin-tan from Afghanistan , 
it 18 boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India We aie apt to call Waziristan m 
es aria territoly , and it 15 only from the 
point of view of ow British districts that these 
tribes are trans fiontir tmbes From the 
point of vicw of Indji, from the mntcrnational 
point of view that 15, they are cis frontier 
tribesmen of India If Waziristan and her 
tribes are Indias scourge, they aie also Indias 
responsibility—-and India’s alone That 1s 
an international fact that we must never forget ’’ 


Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy wn Baluchistan He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Wazniristan ‘“ But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 80 years ago is not necessarily 
so now. Tho task is infinitely more difficult 
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to day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better wrmed, their arms havin 
mcreased at least tenfold during the last 26 
years’ Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that 1f one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, “all the time the 
problem im front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the mevitable increase of arms 
in the trans border and with that inevitable 
Incrcase in the economic stringency im ths 
mountamous tract which would make the tilbes- 
Men more and more desperate, more and more 


thrown bach on barbailsm A rigid Close 
Border policy 1s really a policy of negation, 
and nothing more We might = gain 


for our districts a momentary 1espite from raids 
but we would bc leaving behind a legacy oi 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants ” 


The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the contiol of 
that country though a 1vuad system of which 
about 140 miles would he in Waziristan itselt 
and one hundred mules along the border of 
Derajat, and the maimtcnance ot some 4 600 
hhassadars and of some 5 000 urcgulars, while 
at Razmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
noithern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base Occupied by a strong gariison of 1egular 
troops Razmak he showed to be _ further 


_ fiom the Durand line than the old-established 
A Compromise —A full statmencnt of the 


posts in the loch In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the poly was, mM one signal 1espect, 
% backward policy None the less, 1t was a 
forwud policy mm a ve1y real sense, for 1b was 
a poliry of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
roid _ towards the pacification, through civill- 
zvtion of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribcs on the border Come what may, 
civilization Must be Made to prnctiate these 
Inaccessible mountams or we must § admit 
that there 18 no solution to the Waziristan 
problkm and we must fold our hands whule 
it grows inevitably worse 


Ihe pohcy thus imtiated has proceeded 
with results accoiding with the Inghest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most pcople concerned in its 
formulation 


‘Lhe roads are policed bv the Ahassadars, who 
have, in the main, proved faithful to then trust 
Ihe open hostility of the Wazui tribesmen to 
the presence of troops and other agents of 
Government in their midst, which at the out- 
set they showed by shootmg up individuals 
and small bodies of troops on every opportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
contiol exercised, a readiness to conform to it 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization have caught the imagimation of 
the people and won their approval Thus, 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and 18 
buttressed by, a considerable development 
of motor bus traffic The roads, as the Kings 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, 
that 1s, no shooting ae or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feuds is permitted upon them 


| [his permits villagers to proceed to and from 


the plains towns m safety. Under the in- 
fluence of their women, the tribesmien have 
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applied that the ban agamst shooting upon the 
highway shall be extended to all the country 
for three mules on cither side of the highway 

Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu 

cation have been possible and have achicved 
as much success as could be expected The 
hospitals and dispensaiics maintained for 
irregular troops, called Scouts employed about 
the country, attend to the wants of the tribes 

people who come to them So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 

Mahsuds formally applied for the estabish 

ment of a hospital of ther own With gum 
humou1, they offerred to piovide such an msti 

tution with the necessary sulzicil instiument, 
suying that they had saved this from the time 

when the british formeily left the countiy In 

othe. words, they offrred what they had. 
captured o1 looted dwiing the 1919 emeute 


A remukable Wustrition of the acceptince 
by the people of the nc w Conditions was provid d 
a yew o1 two ago by the Wana Wazirs whctn 
they paititioned the Political Authouitis fo 
the occupation of south Waznistin cores 
pondmg with thit alrcady cstablished in 
noithern Waznistam A motor road hid 
sheady been run out from Jhindoly thiou,h 
Chagmali and the Shahur Ling. to Suwehkat 
A biigade of thoops = hutheito stationed it 
Manzal, wheleabouts the firkhi Zam, tea 
flowmg down its deep villey trom northern 
Waznistan, debouchts on tuo the Deryat ws 
accordingly o1dered up to Wind in the autumn 
of 1929 = It procecded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition ind wis wumly 
welcomed by the titbes people at Wana, where 
1t established itsclf in a tavoutably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlur 
contre ot Biitish occupation 


The reoccupation of Wana and the circum 
stances In which 1t took place illustrate that a 
policy 1s a live thing In othe wordy 1t ls not 
a programme which can itach fulfilment ci 
completion It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to 2Z1vc it futher cxpression 
In this respect the new pulicy, thoush it 
has only demonstiably becn applied in Wazir 
1stan, must be 1egardtd as that which goveins 
the actions of the authoiitis in regaid, at 
least to the whole krontie1 region lying betwecn 
Laluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Vallcy 


A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier durmg 1930 was the 
spread thereto of agitation cairied on by 
the Indian National Congress the interior of 
India in purpuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them His Majcstys Government 
Lhe Congress at its annual session at Lahoe 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
& programme aiming at the separation of India 
trom the British Empue and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end In 
particular, 1t avowedly set out to make 
Government unpossible ’ Revolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the admunsstration to a stand still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings The settled districts oi the N W 
i. P., were the scene of this, in common with 
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the rest of the land ‘The agitation was the1e 
cariied on by Congress agents organised in 
what aie known as Khilafat Committees For 
then purpose they made special use of Congress 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non official members This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
Marriage of boys and guls below stated muni- 
mum ages The age at which marriage May 
tahe place 1s also in gene1%] terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims in British Indi while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
In practice affect them because ts provisions 
m no wry over ruled thew religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affectmyz the 
domain of then icligious law ind passed, im 
spite ot than dissent ma Il¢gislaturc in which 
Muslims arc, by themselves a hopeless minority 
Jhey 1¢gardcd its (nactment as a grave lus 
tration of their fears that under any scheme ot 
demociiatic scl zoveaninent in Indit Muslim 
Interests would not be safe agemst disregard 
by the Hindu majority 

Outbreak at Peshawar in_ 1930. 
ihis) Muslim oappiehension tas, simce — the 
pausing of the Act strongly influenced the 
attitud¢ of the community towands all questions 
of political ictorm = =oand the lever which mus 
represent ition of the Act provided for stiriing 
up anti Government agitation in the wvlmoast 
wholly and fanaticvul Muslim province m_ the 
north Cin casily be undustood  Grossly untrue 
plropagind y Wis Callicd on =. 1t. was fol instance, 
alleged that under the Act, all girls must be 
medically eximincd before marijlaze An 
(laboration ot this untiuth was that the 
Govcinmint wore icruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations 
And the agrtation was deliberately pushed 
outwaids from the settled distiits of the VY W 
L P into the tribal areis Waznistan was 
amonyst the first of them to be inundatcd with 
the propaganda Ihis was mn March-April 1929 
‘Lhe poison spiead outwards f1om Peshawar mtu 
Luah about the samc time Lhe agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northwald 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city where 
the mob muidcrously broke out on 23rd Apuil 
1930 Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from [irah 
to joi in the fray the Mohmands becaine 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
tv jon In|) The Upper Locthis Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to aims and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wavsirs about J adha, did the same 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
In India proved of incalculable value  Acro- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing The road system, meanwhile, en 
abledtroops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appcared aye 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force The Afridis twice cndcavoured to raid 
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Peshawar in force but by combmed air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievemcnt to report. The 
Orakzais of southern ‘Tuirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post m the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray Combmed aim and_ ground 
action crushed these efforts The Tochi 
Wazirs heavily attacked Datta Khel The 
Mahsuds were similarly repulsed and punished 
when they assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley 
of the ‘lak-1 Zam, 


All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, mm«¢ 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Lirah, and the construction of 10ads for their 
service, now Indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that region. 
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It will be seen that the eventa of the summer 
of 1980 put the Policy to a severe test, and 
that its successful operation in the emergency 
was specially assisted by the Royal Air Force 
The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
has already been expressed mm road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
1s effective, that the political and military 
ground organiuation with which the Policy 
18 supported brings about the imtroduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Torce can operate over the hulls, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to ther homes without great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
| Policy 13 not extended over their highlands. 


VI —AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 


pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 


E1apire were for long dommated by one main con- kand, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
sideration—the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus-, to the Kushklimsky Post, where railway material 
sian Invasion of India. All other considerations; is collected for its immediate prolongation 
were of secondary importance. Jor nearly|to Herat Later, she connected the trans- 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of Siberian railway with the  tran-Caucasiap 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been | system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order) bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under! ber European magazmes. Nor has Great 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan Britain been idle. A great mulitary station 
War of 1888 was fought—the most melancholr | has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be-'nected with the Indian railway system by 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
whilst the British representative was turned Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through thc 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of Chapper Rift, Imes which rank amongst the 


1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of Bnitish policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, tnendly 
ty Britain, which would act as a buffer against 





most picturesque and darmg in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out tothe Afghan Border 


Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that | at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
we should be in a position to move large forces, to Kandahar. The material 1s stocked at New 


OD ve necessary, to support the Afghans in Chaman which would enable the line to be 


g aggression. 
Gates to India. 


carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
or the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 


A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography | has been brought under British control. Quetts 
of India brought home to her admmustrators|is now one of the great strategical positicns 
the conviction that there were only two main of the world, and nothing has been left undcne 


to India—thmugh 


tes 
star , ha ured, and b 
nvasions have and by wa 
It was the purpose of British 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 


of Seistan. 


Afghanistan, the| which modern mili 
route to India, along which successive add to its natural stren 


policy to’ 


tary science can achieve to 
. In the opinion 
of many military authorities 1+ firmly closes 
the western gate to {ndia, either by way of 
mee, or by the direct route through 
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Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Passto Landi Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Landi Khana. A 
first class military road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landi Kotal, and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a sommence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilmar Rail- 
way, Which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullazori country and 
rovide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence cf Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
repared for the great conflict which was to 
e fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line, 


Relations with India. 


Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle uf 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a atrong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission,—which nearly 

pitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
1885,—determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those anowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitiul source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
t section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finatly 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in  Selistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
A was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up tothe day of his 
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death. All that can be said is that he dit- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice., he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal, 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories, 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who wasin a most equivocal tion. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to estabjish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 


Afghanistan and the War.—These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used tobe one of the trite sayings 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of tHe war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed—a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan—that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acte, but that 
they must trust him; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “‘ missions’’ at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir wasin a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own peo) le,inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of ajehad, orholy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to doso he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified : he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 


Murder of the Amir.—It is believed that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the ible 
tallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
eted on the 2th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all hie 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war theirtime of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
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tevolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sous, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impoasible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by theimprisonment ot Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was go incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occtpa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A furtherelement of 
complexity was introduced by the politica) 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents In India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the ae postmaster at Peshawar, floo-ted 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British provagande 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes 





on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 


Speedy Defeat—The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
reguiar Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
 warsarratd bombed from the air and also Kabul. 

othing but ashortage of mechanical transport 
hae the British forces from seizing Jelala 

ad. Inten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down tne condi- 
tions of the armistice, tut as they were met with 
anuncompromising emphasis of the situation 
ra Gnd a Fo representatives to a conference 
at Rawa tak onthe 26th July. On the 8tb 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 
196-197. 

Post-War Relations—It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 

resentatives and British officials under Sir 

enry Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
an a Kabuli where a peace treaty was 

nh 
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The main pointe of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1928, pp 197, 198-199. 


Afghanistan after the War.—Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territorry on the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afganistun. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intenscly conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education, ‘The direct result 
was & formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces. and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 


Bolshevik Penetration.~Taking a long 
view, 8 much more serious Jevelopment of the 
policies ot Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the toregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was tha. of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs, 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan, In 
Persia this policy has been foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolshevihs was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmanistan so as 
ta absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lnes were erected 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantifies of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was Iargely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities. The whole purpnse 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
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allthey could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to the Bolsheviks, 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico. 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks, The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 


Russo-Afghan Treaty.—Outwardly the 
relatious between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 31st, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The princtpal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows :— 


Clause 1.—In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will obcserve neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 


Clause 2.—Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual ageression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agrcements with any onc or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and _ hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 


Clause 3.—The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another's Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interfereace 
in one another’s internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
con ng parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other’s 
independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
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tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
(o pass through its dominions. 


Clause 6.—This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It will be valid for three years. Atter this 
period it will remainin force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 


On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
& treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations, 


A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect, 


The King’s Tour.—In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanuila, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India, in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia, A scries of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was anounced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident, Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 


Reforming Zeal.—King Amanulla returned 
to his realm full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of “ reform,’’ or ahi 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed: it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed ; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into airear. 
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er ae Ss a ee 
With every appreciation of the 8 iit and was harassed by constant attacks The Royal 
direction of these changes, friends of Majes- Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace of the Sritish Nationals beleaguered mm and 
ey reminded him that 1n 1924 far less drastic around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
changes had brought serious trouble in their flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch 
train In May of that year the “ Lame Mullah’ The most formidable of the new kings adver- 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the saries were led by General Nadir Khan, & scion 
Gilzai and Mangal clansmen cf Khost The of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
Mullahs were openly active against the King of the world Heavy fighting took place 
and His Majesty was equally frank im his Fortuncs varied Nadir Aban almost gave up 
hostility to them Possibly also well wishuis his chances as finally lost But a band of 
suggested that what was possible m Lurkey Wazirs from the Liitish side of the border, 
afte: centunies of close contact with the attracted by prospects 0 loot joi 
West, and whcre the ground had been preparcd | Nadir and finally sewed Aabul in his name and 
by mussionary effort and a long struggle for | unterest Nadir Ahan thus became Victor and 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
in Afghanistan where there had been no contact Bacha 1Saqqao —- Was execu with 
with the western world other rebem and when the year closed Nadir 
change of Kings —Events moved ra idl Khan was to all seemmg in Erm possession 
ne eae, north Afghan budmash Of, TC oe He despatched members of 
Bacha 1 Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt his family to the principal Afghan omer 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular in Iurope A Shinwari using = neer | ne sien 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears from the Khyber Pass took place in a ruary 
of pay Day by day the ‘Afghan represent 1930 and was repressed with unexpected success 
atives in various parts of the world issued and vigour = Thet1e followed a selious rebellion 
messages asserting that the rebels had becn in Kohidaman  Bacha 1 $1qqa0 A , Gala 
destroyed and a rapid series of pronouncements [his als) was promptly quelled | And trtes Ho 
dudared the withdrawal of all the reforms and Nadir Shah has ruled without challenge e 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial is now devoting himsclf to the reorganisation 
Representatives Gommunications with the of his Army He has given evidence of his 
outer world were broken King ‘Amanulla trindliness towards Britain and india He 
and his family fied from habul to Kandahar co operated effectiscly to prevent tribes on his 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bomba > side of the Lrontier jomnmg those on tho british 
where they took ship to Lurope king Acaaaile a ar a the oo ism of rag poi a 
on his arrival o the Congress agitation in tne 
of the ee ere ie possession 1930 The trade routes have been re opened and 
Bacha iSaqqao dcclared himself King of the new King has agam taken up Amanullah's 
Afghanistan and for a few months held hus ower of reform but ma statesmanlike manner 
position in Kabul Without money which carries the Mullahs along with him 
administrative experience or a disciplined British Representatwwe —R R  Maconache, 
following his throne was a thorny one and he CI L 








VII —TIBET. 


meccat British policy in Tibet is really another | Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
phase n the long-drawn out duel between Great until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
dens and Russia in Central Asia. The were inclined to pay excessive deference But 
perivayg efforts to establish communication the pnsition on the Tibetan frontier continued 
: that country were not, of course, inspired to be most unsatisfactory The Tibetans 
y this faker When in 1774 Warren were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
veal espatched Bogle on a mission to the view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
v -bama of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal tion, & Convention was negotiated between 
- oe superior, of the Dalal Lama of Lhasa— Great Britam and China in 1890. This laid 
e esire was to establish facilities for trade, down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 

fe up friendly relations with a Power It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
W “ was giving us trouble on the frontier, and paved the way for arrangements for the 
- gradually to pave the way to a good un- conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
eocecen ane between the two countries After | frontiers These supplementary arrangements 

ane Hastings’ departure from India the provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
subject slept. and the last Englishman to visit Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
Er oti until the Younghusband Expedition towhich British subjects should have the right 
o 3 , was the unofficial Manning In 1885, of free access, and where there should be no 
a er wi inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 

e Beng Civil Service, a further attempt useless in practice, because the Tibetans re= 
tor e to get into touch with the Tibetans, fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
fe it was abandoned fn deference to the oppo- ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 

on of the Chinese, whose suzeralnty over unable to secure respect for it. 
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Russian Intervention 


This was the position when in 1899 Lora 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable aszendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission m 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was o:fcially described 
in Russia as ‘“‘the senior Tsanite Khoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.* This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at. 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
~--.-.. and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of e= 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Kuasian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
ramoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Bussian 
Government. 


The Expedition of 1904. 


In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the ij°a of Chinese suze 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
ap armed escort, to Lhasato discuss the out 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Goverm- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the Kritish representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked host- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therfore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
ru ); the Butish to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was pald off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrament the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trace Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right fo proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necegsary. 


Home Government intervenes. 


For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
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the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
bree years, and the occupation of the Chumbl 
Valley was reduced to that perlod. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to ge an 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down pooper 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumb: Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade martsand the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 


et 


Chinese Action. 


The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although 1t ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fied 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the interna) government of 
Tibet in confuston, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suveraintv of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past thie suzeraiaty, 
having been a “‘ constitutional] action,” it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state intoa 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh feng, 
Acting Viceroy 1n the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Residcnt in Tibet. 
He protveded gradually to establish his autho- 
ty, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urgs, the seat of another Buddhist Ponuff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Tbence 
he proceeded to Peking where he arrived jn 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lha Moving by 
leisured stages, he arnved there at Christmas, 
1902. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had littlein common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all tempora] power and preserve him as & 
apintual pope The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong exe 
furce was moving op Lhasa 80 alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refugein Indja. He 
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Chinese troops, ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representir¢ 
arjeeling, whilst China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
_Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
lissues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, itis understood that 
The British Government, acting on the re~ a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
presentations of the Government of India, |cognised the complete autonomy of ‘Tibet 
made strong protests to China against this proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, Resident at Lhase with a suitable guard. A 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with seini-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese ition 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a was to be relatively much etronger. But this 
country which was a neighbour cn intimate Convention, it is understood, has not been 
terme with other neighbouring States on our ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main-'Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern-/and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to suzeraintv. When the Chinese province of 
Tibet than were neceasary for the preservation Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
of order, that China had no intention of con- Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
verting Iibet into a province, but that being, the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet,jadvance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes appeared to be ably managed. After the 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was/iconfines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
such an impossible person that they had been were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 
sompeller again to depose him. Here the | 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu-; From what has gone before, it will be seen thai 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in| the importance which formerly attached to tho 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was |political condition of Tibet was much less a 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off frcm all support from local than an external question, und was in- 
China, surrounded by a hostile and inturiated|fuenced by our relations with Russia and 
popu’: the Chinese troops in Tibet were Chinaratherthan with our relations with Tibet. 
n a hopeless case; they surrendered, and Russia having relapsed into a state of consider- 
sougnt escape pot through China, but through abie confusion, and China having relapsed into 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. a state of absolute contusion these external 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 913, forces have disappeared, and Tibet no longer 
in the House of Lords on J uy 28, Lord Morley jooms on the Indian political horizon. The 
stated the policy of the British Government! ej) nas been drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
In relation to these changes. He said thejaffairs in that country pursue an isolated 
declaration of the President of the Chinese egurge, withthis considerable difference, The 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the Dalaj Lama is now on terme of the greatest 
sphere of Chinese internal administration; !cordiality with the Government of India. In 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an! 1920 he requested that a British offcer should 
equal footing with other provinces of China,ibe-ent to discuss with him the position in 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the Central Asia brought abont by the Revolution 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
ment subsequently acceptea the principle that China, and Mr. Bell,C.M G., I. C.8., Political 
China is to have no right of active intervention ' Officerin Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and,[Ipn 1922 telephonic communication between 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to’ [hasa and India was established. 
discuss the relation of the three countries, : 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry British Trade Agent, Gyanise and Yatury.— 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- Captain D. R. Smith. 


was chased to the frontier b 
and took up his abode in 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 


Later Stages. 


VIII.—THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has/(q.v.);it is almost the only important Native 


been considered as if the British line were con 
tiguoua with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Dhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Uovernment, to Assam, with the exception 
of the smal] wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon ie thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundrej miles there is a narrow 
oP of native territory between British India 
an 
ler States is Kashmir. 


the true frontier. The firct of these fron- p 
The characteristics of 


his State are coneidered under Indian States! 


State in India with frontier responsibilities and 
it worthily discharges them through the agercy 
of its efficient Indian State troops—four 
regimente of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
tories, comp sed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting material. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir—that through Ladak. 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha State stands in apecial relation 
with the British Government. It ‘3 for all 
ractical purposes independent, and the Brit.sk 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing 
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machine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharaj muli 


Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. Thc present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost agamst ‘Tibet 
o* against Chinese aggression through Tibet. 7 he 
frictucn between the Chinese and ths Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marcned an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandu-— one of the most romark- 
able military achievements 10 the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely tree from 
inrernal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by snc g their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States At the request of the Nepalcse 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 
India As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a hght 
railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul Great 
success has attended the efforts of the Nepalese 
Government to abolish slavery. 


Assam and Burma. 


We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Daflaa, the Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 mado necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
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tary police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishm: and Miri 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged an 
desire to establish more intimate relations wi 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ee bores by the independent tribes, The 

im Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 

rt included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
istricts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised, It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins, Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
is a considerable traie with Chins through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a populatjon of 1,800,000, 
These States are still ad tered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superimtencents and Assistant 
Supermtendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashic, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
lnk with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed hy raulway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma The relations between the Incian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent A notable humanitanan 
development of recent years 18 the succes 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Hukawng Valley Inthis remote place in tho 
north east of Burma a mild system of slavery 
existed, but in response to the initiative and 
pressure of British officers they were all freed 
by Apri 1926. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asla by 
8 railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in thedirection of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway, The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end Gf Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 


” Meanwhile, Russia was poshioe her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persiaun railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 


The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdners 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would in their grand aim to over- 
throw British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in invelgling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passiorate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwardsfrom Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 


The war com the British to undertake 
considerable way development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad strean’ in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after the: junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Guif [he systom 
consists of a metre-ga line from Basra pic 


to the line & consi- 
Gerable distance westward Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 


runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 


off in the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
of Mosul. A Iine also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists in control of Ana- 
tolia any queation of the completion of the 
through Baghdad Line is indefinitely delayed. 


The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the JRusso-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
A new agreement which Was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor trafic but the agreement 
came to naught. 


There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russ'an and Indian ratlway svetem by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line froro Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indiau 
line which eds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman The distance between the 
railway heads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
aoe oe ad the aa alae al 

atly op any suggestion for carrying 

Todian or Russian railway system within their 
borders. What the present Afghan Government 
thnk about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties, The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Pasa 
to Landi Khana, atits western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Ajghanistan. 


Britain’s special interests in regard to Per- 
sian communications bave hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
the Persian Guif, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special Importance has for many years 
been attached to achemes for a railway trom 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Karun 
Valley, where the Karun River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Persian oil 
wells also lie. Britain has long established 
special relations with the Karun 
has ae large trade there. 
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Map of the Baghdad Railway. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. | Appointment, Station. 
Afghanistan 
Ali Qadr Khwaja Hid ' ; 
Mr, Abdul Rag kine can Consul-General cee [Delhi 
r, Abdul Rauf Khan - - . i os os « |Bombay, 


ee ee oe Kar ichi 
Don Victor Mr gentine Republic 


M Mohna 
Vacant ,, : Consul os 
a ; - | Vice-Consul ee e- og 
Austria 
6 : 
a yilormusjce Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt ,| Consul 
"Mr D H OBE (on leave) is oe --;Aden, 
*hi H C Dinshaw (acting) Do 
‘Mee F Stella (on leave) .. Do. : Do. 
tT A W Stephens (acting) ° : .* oe --| Bombay 


Wate tnese projects were in tne alr, Germss | iia 


: Do 
~s m inty the -wION Pay 
enterprise atepped in 4 a De ~ucajcutta 








Belgium. 
Monsieur L Gens 7 os we a . | Consul-General .- - -|Calcutta. 
Monsieur T J Clement ase . Do oe oe --/Bombay. 
*M: E Somerville Murray, O B E (on leas c)| Consul ae -. jAden, 
*Mr. A E Adams (acting) Do . . 0. 
*Mr.3.5 Wlockhart (on leave) ; : Do. sh ; Karachi, 
*“Mr A. K S Hogg (acting) : ; Do. . |. Do. 
*“Mr F E L Worke (on leave) Do. Madras. 
*Mr A J Elkins (acting) é Do Se Do 
“Mr C G Wodehouse . - ~ .-| Do Rangoon, 
Bolivia. 
*Senor Don Marcel Grezoux ‘ - | Consul-General .. -.|Calcutta. 
*Mr.7 A Johnston (on leave) .. sie --| Consul se a ..|Rangoon 
*Mr K R Binning (acting) .. ; --| Do. oe oe e.| Do, 
Brazil. 
Dr. Mansel Agostinho de Heredia a -«| Consul as .-| Bombay. 
Senhor V, Avelino — ‘“ : Do. 5 ae .- |Oalcutta 
Vacant... at we at .-| Vice-Consul Si -.|Bombay, 
*Mr. H, Vv. Simmons ee ae ee ee Do. ee ee eo Calcutta 
*Mr. A. C. Athinson ; Do. ‘ ‘ ‘ Do. 
*Mr.V. E Nazareth ce ae ie . Do. bg .-|Karachi, 
*Mr.C. H. Straker : ‘ ; Do. . |M . 
*Mr.C F. Pyett ‘ . Do i - |Rangoon. 
*Mr W. Smith Hopbuin ie Consular Agent . ‘ Do. 
Chile. 
Senor Don Marcos G Huidobro ia . | Consul-General .. . |Calcutta. 
Vacant... a ea ->| Consul we Se ..|Bombay. 
*Mr. H.W Child (acting) . Do. oe ee .-|Rangoon. 
*Monsieur J.G. Bendien (acting) (on leave) | Vice-Consul ‘s » |Bombay. 


* Mr, A. R Leishman ee ee ae e Do. ee ee e Chittagong. 


China. 
Mr C F Leo 


Mr, Ju-Chun Hsu 
Mr Chang-pei Liang 


Consul-Geuera) .. ‘ 
-| Consul ea ; 
Vice Consul ‘ : 


Costa Rica. 


Vacant oe ais os Consul ag a .-|Calcutta. 
Cuba. 

Sonor W. F. Pals ate as aa .-| Consul oe ee ..| Bombay. 

Senor Don Enrique Molina Y. Enrequeg ..{ Do. jie ee . \Calcutta. 

Monsieur Fernando Bridaty del Relsgo --| Do. -- . | Do. 
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Name. | Appointment, Station. 
Czechoslovak Republic. | 
*Mr. Alexander K lauder as es .. (Consul = a .-| Aden, 
Dr. chard Klemens we bs ne , ar a ..| Bombay. 
Mr. J. Strakaty (acting). . oe me e-| Do. be oe . Do. 
Mr. Josef Lusk .. es ae e+} Do. . ar --| Caleutta. 
*Mr. E, Poilak (on leave) ss a --| Do, a as -.| Karachi. 
*mr. J. Graham (acting) ee ee «| Do. - es --{| Do. 
Vacant ce és ee -+|Vige-Consul ave «-| Bombay 
Mr. G. 3. Mahomed és ve ee -- (Consular Agent .. . Do. 
Denmark. 
Vacant .. .|Consul-General_ .. --| Calcutta, 
*Mr. E, Somerville Murray, 0.B.E. (on leave. ) sonen oe os -»| Aden, 
*Mr. Stanley Nicholas Day (acting) .. ee oe oe 0. 
*Mr. E. H. Curling a ae De. oe ve --| Bombay. 
*Mr. A, L. B. Tuckee (on leave) - .-| Do. ss és --/ Calcutta, 
*Mr. A.M. Wardley (acting) .. “a ..| Do. oe oe --| Do. 
*Mr, A. Hansen .. = nt a --| Do, se ee -+| Calicut. 
*Vr. W.M Browning ae ee se ee Do. ee ee ee Madras. 
*Mr.0. J.J. Britton .. a es Do. ee --( Rangoon, 
*Mr. A. N. Wanlicy ds ae os lVice-Consul is --| Calcutta. 
Vacant ee ee eo ae Do. ee ee e Karachi, 
*Mr. L. EK. C. Everard ee ee ee es Do. ee ee ae cota: 
Dominica. 
*Dr.P.C.Sen .. a we mie ..-/Consul és ae ..| Calcutta, 
Ecuador. 
*Mr. E, G. Dixon, 0.B.E.(on leave) .._—«... Consul oo ee  ee| Calcutta. 
*Mr. T, E, Cunningham (acting) ws -.' Do. . a Do. 
Finland. 
*mMr. C. H. A. R. Hardcastle .. és .. Consul oe oe --| Bombay. 
*Mr. Cart Joakim o* ee ee ee Do. ee ee Rangoon. 
*Mr. J. W. Macfarlane .. ‘% we .-| Vice-Consul a ..| Madras. 
France. 
Monsieur F. A. G. A. Danjou .. ‘i .-(Consul-General .. --| Calcutta, 
Monsieur EK. P, F. Chalant ee ee . (Consul ee Bombay. 
*Monsicur M. Garreau .. Se " "Commercial. Agent --| Calcutta. 
*Monsieur 1. Chaize by ie .-(Consular Agent .. --| Aden, 
Vacant en e ee ee Do ees ee Akyab. 
*Mr, H. G. Redfern (acting). es os - Do. os .-| Chittagong, 
*Mr. E. L. Price, C. I, E - 3 Do. ‘a --| Karachi, 
*Monsieur E. Glenat ee se a. aia Do. ee --| Madras. 
*Mr. BR. B. Howison ... we ee os Do, oe --| Rangoon. 
Vacant eo @e ee s@¢ ee e Do, @e ee Tellicherry 
Germany. 
Count R. Von Bassewitz. . sé ee »-|Consul-General .. --| Calcutta. 
Herr Karl Kapp oe ‘is “ -- (Consul “i oe «-| Bombay. 
Vacant... ote ae ee or --| Do, ae és es Do. 
*Herr H. A. W. Huchting (on leave) .. --| Do. es -.| Rangoon. 
*Herr H. Gioyetain (on leave) .. - --| Do. 8 ‘ Do. 
*Herr Edwin Oscar Bloech (acting) .. -» Do. ee : Do. 
Dr, Otto Eberl .. = ee oa ,. Vice-Consul. . Sa --| Calcutta, 
Greece. 
Vacant -(Consul-General .. os Calcutta, 
*Mr. A, G: Georgiadi (in charge of the Con- 
sulate General). . ee eg -|Consul ad ee @e Do. 
*Mr. Philon N. Philon #e¢e eo6 aes oes ti ee oe os Bomba 
*Mr. J. Humphrey, O.B.E.  .. a a ..( Karachi, 
°Mr. }.A. Archdale... ee . ag SS peauty Consul... e-| Do, 





Se a cea we RE EE RTT, SA RTT 


* Honorary. 
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Name. 





Hungary t 


*Mr, Eugene Ludwig (on leave) 


*“r. F. E Hooper (acting) (on leave) 
*Mr A 9. Killick (acting) ee ee 
Italy. 
Cav, Nobile Do Gjusepp Serpil .. is 
Cav. Dr Scarpa . es 
Comm. Dr. Franco Canero Medict ss 
Vacant... se oe ee 
*Dr. G. B. Secco aie 
Signor Cav. A. Manzatu (on leave) ee 


* Monsieur. ake prmeane (acting) 


acant ee ee a6 ee 
*Dr. A. Scajas 7 
*Signor R. Stuparich (acting) 7 
Vacant ee ee 
*Dr. Antonio Scalas, M.D... is 


Japan. 


Mr. 8.Sakoh .. 
Mr. S. Kurihara e 
Mr. S. Kuga (az tig) .- 


Vacant @0e ee 

Latvia. 
*Mr. O. Turton .. a a ae 
*Mr, J. H, Wilson ee ee ee 


Liberia. 
Vacant .. ae a es ee 


Lurem burg. 


*Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) . 
*Mr. T. J. C cment (acting) .. oe 


Mexico. 
Vacant e ee e¢ e¢ ee 
Netherlands. 


Dr. H. G. Von Oven ns 
"Mr. W. Meek (on jeave) 
*Mr. F. O. Brice Bennett (acting) 
ap ary J. Staehelin ss 


tM A. G. Greenfield acting) .. se 

*Mr. A. D. Charlies (acting) .. ee 
*Mr, A. Verhage a es 
*Mr, J. J. Oyevaar (acting) ee ee 


Nicaragua. 
*Mr. O.H. A. B. Hanleastte is es 
Vacant my 








-. (Consul oe 


Do. 
Do, 


. [Consul General 


0. 


. (Consul ws 


e Ox 
. |Vice-Consul 


‘ Do. <i 
a Do, — 
.. {Consular Agent 
‘ Do. 

F Do. 

: Do 

.. |Cousul-General 
-. {Consul aa 
: Do. a4 
» | Vice-Consul . 
-- }Consul ag 
e«-| Do. ‘ 
oe Do, oe 


. |Vice-Consul,,. 


Do. ae 


Consul 


. |Consul-General 


Consul ee 
Do. ars 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. ae 
Do. ag 

Vice-Consul 

Consul ee 
Do, ee 


Honorary. 





Foreign Consular Officers. 


Appointment. 


| Station. 





" Calcutta, 


. |Bombay, 
..|Madras. 


~ 


.. Calcutta, 


-.( bombay. 
Do. 


. Calcutta. 


-- (Calcutta, 
..|Aden, 


-.} Do. 

«»| Bombay, 
ee Do. 

- Karachi. 
»-; Madras. 


-.|Rangoon. 
. Calcutta, 


»»|pombay. 
. Calcutta. 
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Name, Appointment, Station, 

Norway. 
Monsteur G. Lichen (also in charge for eee) Consul-General .. -» (Calcutta. 
*Mr, W. Meek (on leave) - Consul ia a4 --|Aden. 
Mr. F O. Brice Bennett (Acting) ee ee Do. ee ee oe Do, 
*Mr. Torleif Asland ee ee ee Cm ) Do, ee ee ee Bombay, 
*Mr, A. 8s. Todd . em ee ee Do. ee se ee Madras, 
*Mr, J. B. Glass (on lea ve) a4 oe o2 Do. 4 es Rangoon, 
“Mr. M. W. Gardiner (Acting) . ne ae Do. = eas --| Do. 
*Vir.R. W. Johnston .. < - -» | Vice-Consul ae .-|Akyab. 
eMr. Cc. M. Penny ee ae ee ee Do. es ee ee ir. 
Vacant oe ee Do. «- ee --|Bombay. 


*Mr. J. J. Flockhart on leave) as os Do. .. ‘i --|Karachi. 


*Mr. A. K, S. o, Hoge ( cting) .. ee es Do. .. we --| Do. 

*Mr. W.8.Chapman .. és a Do. ee es «-|Mouimein. 
Panama. 

*Cav. a Benasaglio (acting) (on eave) -- (Oonsul sé a -- (Calcutta, 

*Mr. B . Gupta (acting) e ee ad Do. oe es ee Do. 


Persia. 
Mirza Bagher Khan Azim{i _.. se «+ |Consul-General .. -. (Delhi. 
Mirza Jelaluddin Khan, Keyhan ss «+» |Consul ee es »-|Bombay 
*Mirza Ahmed Ispahani (acting) Do. a a 26 
Mirza Abdul Vahab Khan Badar (on leave) . Do. es ~ -»|Karéchi, 
Mr. Abdossamad Khan Aliabadi es : Do, = aa --| Do. To be appolated 
not yet reache 





Vacant e ee ee Do. eo oe -- |Madras. 

Haji Gholam Hussain Shirazeo. . ee «> | Do. 5 -_ .-|Rangoon. 

*Mr. R. 8. McNiece (acting) .. ee «» |Vice-Consul oe .-|Karachi, 

Vacant ee ee ee oe ee Do. ee se Moulmein. 

Peru. 

Vacant ee e ee Consul-General e@ ee Calcutta. 

*Mr. H. V. Simmons (acting) . »» |Oonsul meh os --| Do 

Mr. J.A. Robin (temporarily in charge). es | Do, es ee ..|Rangoon, 
Portugal. 

Dr. Amadeu da Sil VA .. ee Consul-General ee ee Bombay. 


*Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt., |Consul ae “ »|Aden. 
M.V.O., O.B.E. (on leave). 

*Mr. F. H.C. Dinshaw (Acting) ne -» | Do. a ar 

Do. 

Do 


ee Do. 

*Mr. G. Cc, Moses. » oe se se ea ae Caicu tta, 
*Rev. Avelino deSouza Vila-Verde ee ee i ee ee es Madras. 
*Senor A. M, deSouza (on leave) ee es | Do. ee ee .-|Rangoop. 
*Senor A. P. J. PA cit Pe we «+ | Vice-Consul oa .-|Bombay. 
*[r, J, ie Alfon ee Do. oe ee ae Karachi. 
*SenorT.M. V. da Silvelra (Acting Consul) 5 Do. «os ee ««| Rangoon. 

Roumania. 
*Capt. S. A. Paymaster, I, M.S. (retd.) -. |\Consul, .. a ..|Bombay. 

Salvador. 
*Mr, F.R. Martin ee ee oe -- [Consul ee ee ee Calcutta. 
Siam. 


*Mr. C. de. M. Kellock eo ee ae oe Consul-General oe ‘ce Calcutta. 
*Mr. G. L. Winterbotham -- e+ [Consul .. «.  ..|Bombay. 
*Mr. W. R. H. Taylor .. Ss Ss 

*Mr. H.B. Prior .. oe as ae 


eae: 


i ! Do. ie ne ..[Rangoon. 


* Honorary, 
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pe eee 

Name. | Appointment. | S‘ation. 
Spain. 

Senor iDon Luis de Olivares “se «+ (Consul - 


*Monsieur E. Chaize (absent) .- a oe = 
*Senor Don A. F. Correa (acting) ws ee Vice-Consul. . es 


Dr. D. 8. Fraser “ oe Do 

*Mr, M. Crezoux Le i De. oo 
“Mr. W. Youné oe ae Do. id “e 
*Mr. W. B. Ireland ua i von oo 
*Mr. H. W. Child as a ak oe es 


Sweden. 


Monsieur C. A. E. Silfwerihelm (on leave) » 

Consul for Sweden is in Charge. 
*Mr, A. E. Adams (on leave) + ‘s 
emr. B.S. Murray, O. B. E. (acting) .- s 
*Mr. A. Moller ee ee e6 @e 







*Mr, B, A. Pearson be ee “s 

*Mr K. Pp. Warmington ee ee ee Do. ee ee 
*Mr, A, M. Rogerson -- oe oe .. | Do. ee i 
eMr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) -- es .. \Vice-Consal me 
Vacant de és 2% - i Do. ‘i ~ 


Switzerland. 


*Monsieur E. J. Lieberherr -- ss ae 
*Monsieur M. M e Staub ee ee ee es 
*Monsieur J. H. Heer -- -e wie me 


Consul-General 
Consul ae as 





United States of America. 


Mr. W. H. Beach ee ee ee ee Consul ee oe 

Mr Harry Campbell «- vs Uy | DD 

Mr. BR. Y. Jarvis (In charge of the Consulate 
General) oe oe oe ee 

Mr. R. R. Willey ee ee ee eels 

Mr. BR. 8. MeNiece rr re er Consul 

Mr. E. B. Montgomery -- Ms ~ 1. | D0- ss ne 


Mr. G. J. Hearing ee ee ee al ee 
Mr. C. K. Huston . a mae Vice-Consul oy 
Mr. W. W. Minor oa ae es Do. ce a 
Mr. L. B. Stuyesant act te Do. oe ‘eo 
Mr. G. M. Abbott va Do, ; . 
Mr. Dorsey G. Fisher «- Do. -«- 
Mr. R. 8. Huestis. . Do. ee a 
Mr. Lloyd E. Riggs Do. 

Macant ee Ld ee ee ee Do, e® 

Mr. H. W. Russell «> a _ Do . 

Mr. Leland C. Altaficr .- as org Do. ee 

*Dr. H, B. Osborn ca ay as Do. 

Vacant «- sé = as oe Consular Agent 
Vacant e-» 7 és ee ‘“s Do. 

Vacant 6 6 ee ee eae Do. 


Uruguay. 


*Captain S. A. Paymaster ae sy , (Consul =~ 
*Mr, J. F. Barton (on leave) « : 

¢Mr. J.B. Turnbull (Acting) a 
Mr. J. B. Turnbull -: es a 


Venezuela. 
*Mr. L, de Bretton ee ee oe ee Consal ee 


* Honorary, 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army or India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrclled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company, but sepovs 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665 Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early ax 1665 the first for- 
tifled position was occupied by the Last India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam 
Madras was acquired 10 1640, but in 1654 the 
garmison of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
Trench, Portuguese and Indi.1ns 


After the declaration of war with Trance 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the Irench capturing 
Madras in 1746 Following the I'rench example, 
the English ratsed considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the mulitary establish- 
ments In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St David to command the forces 
of the Company The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the Trench under 
Duplex were contemplating fresh attacks 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com 
mander-in Chief In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Tusthers similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the ist Bengal and ist Bom- 
bay Tusiliers The native infantry were simi 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Toot, which arrived in 
1754, 


Struggle with the French —Irom this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Duplex hid by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Dyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of En,land was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761 
A number of tdependent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had nsen on the decline of the Mughal LCmpire, 
come ruled by Mahratta Princes and others bv 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore A prcelonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and Ins son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
pate Na Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1799, 


Reorganisation of 1796—In 1796 th® 
ndian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians nambered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers The Madras and Bombay 
armies Were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
DPanies were raised 


In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor General firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the Irench, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, im which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi bv means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans underthe French adventu- 
rer Perron In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan agamst that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these ChieiSs wassdbroken in the 
battles of Laswartand Assaye French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Km- 

eror was released from the domination of the 

hrattas Sabsequently Holkar also wag 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 


Mutiny at Vellore—The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857 The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellorein 1806 
when the native troops suddenly bro. e ott and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army 


Overseas Expeditions —Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early pait of the nineteenth century 
Bourbon was taken from the French Ccylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrestcd from the 
Dutch, and Java was conqucrcd in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service 


In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gullespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on tho fort of Kalunga The Gurkhas 
were Overcome in this war after offermg a 
stout resistance 


Tn 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the Bntish during 
the progress of operations against the Pindars, 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp The 
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Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose In succession, and were beaten res vely 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi,and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
Curopean and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1839,a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished, 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- | 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under | 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, | 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave en°mies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjxb was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind ly Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
ere War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 


The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army, 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the forca em- 
pioved and inVolved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny.—On the evo of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops: and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too Jarge for 
safety, The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punishor reward 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 


History of the Army. 


in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 


Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
Officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 8rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of theEuropeans and murdered 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senior 
officer capable of dealing with the situation. 
The European troops in the place remained 
inactive, and the mutineers were allowed to 
cone unmo ested to spread the flames of rebel- 
on 


Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital! constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied In many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutt- 
ny had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September, 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Centra) 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi, 


Minor Campaigns.—During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Atghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897, There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa, Lut 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighving, although engaged [n many 
arduous enterprises, 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny.—In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 


Lord Kitchener's Army Reforms. 


and thelr army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, viz. Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops 

Several minor re organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system Tour 
Commands were formed, vz Punjab, Bengal 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener's Scheme —This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener's 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboli- 
shed and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands—the Northern, Eastern and Western 
colresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisioral Commanders retention of 
such powers by Jueutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business The Command system was there 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies—the Northern and Southern—exch 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no admunistrative 
responsibilities 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the fleld and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces 
sary details To secure efficiency at A. H. Q, 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out 1n 1918 With the alteration 
of the designation ‘‘ Army” to *“ Command ”’ 
at this time, a considerable increase was made 1n 


the admunistrative staffs of the two Commands | 


and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all admuimstrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles oF war 
The commands were increased to four 1n 1920, 
ae under a General Officer Commanding-in 
101, 


Present System of Administration 

The essential teatures of the Armv, as con 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“‘The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
publication issued mn 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rit a regard to the military admunistration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Miltary Department of the India Office 
The post is filled by an officer of the Indian 
Army of high rank with recent Indian ex- 

rience The appointment is at present held 

y Field Marsha! Sir Claud Jacob, GCB, 
K CS8.I, KC M.G, who was formerly Genera] 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the Northern 
Command and ofhciated as Commander in- 
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Chief from April 1925 to August 1925 The 
Military Secretary is assisted by one fiist grade 
staff officer, selected from the Indian Army. In 
order that he may keepin touch with the cur- 
rent Indian affairs, the Mulitary Secretary 18 
expected to visit India during the tenure of his 
office. In addition, by a practice which has 
obtained for many yea1a, a retired Indian Army 
officer of high rank has a geat upon the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council. 

‘Lhe superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who Is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders 18 he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other dey artments of the Government, 
inthe first phase cfthe representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction cf mihtary policy have been 
ouded from the control of the Indian Legisla- 

ure 

The Commander-in-Chief—The next 
authority in the chain of adminjstrative arrange 
ments 1s His Excellency thé Commander-in- 
Chief, who by custom 1s also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy’s Lxecutive Councal The ap- 
pointment 1s held by His Excellency General Sir 
Philip Walhouse Chetwode, Bart ,@GOB, KOM. 
G@,DS0O ADC, British Service, who succeeded 
Tield Marshal Sir Wilham Birdwood He 18 
also a member of the Council of State. All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority,—the Commander- 
in-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force m India. L1he Commander-in- 
Chief 1s assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
mz , the Chief of the General Staff the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermsster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance 


The Army Department —The Department 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Se-retanes 1n the civil departments,is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, ng 
the constitutional right of access to the Viccroy,he 
is also for the purposes of Sub section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (56 Vict- 
C 5) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Miltary Department, and for purposes of the 
Royal Indian Marine, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India m the Mamne Department He 
also exercises the powers Vested in the Army 
Council by the Geneva Convention Act, 1911, 
so far as that Act apples to India under the 
Order in Council No 1551 of 1918 He 18 
assisted by a Deputy Secretary, an Establish- 
ment Officer, a Director of Military Lands and 
Cantonments, three Assistant Secretaries, (one of 
whom is also Secretary of the Indian Soldiers’ 
Fou) and the Officer-in-charge, Medal Distri- 
bution. 
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The Army Department deals with all army 
wervices proper, and also the admunistration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Air Force in India 1n so far as questions requir 
Ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned The Army Department Secre- 
tarlat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops orthe staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters; it has continuous 
and inturoate relations with Aimy Headquarters 
io all administration mattersand 13 responsible 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
of the Indian Army List ‘The Army ad 
ministration 1s represented in the Legislature by 
the Army Member in the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary in the Legislative Assembly , 

The Military Council—Is composed of 
the Commander in Chief as President, and the 
followmg members, namely The Chief of 
the General Staff as Vice President the Adju 
tant General the Quartermaster General the 
Master General of Ordn wee the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Army Department 
and the Kinanciil Advisur Military Timance 
representing the kKinance Dcpartment of the 
Government of India It is mainly 1n advisory 
body, constituted for the purpose of assisting 
the Commander in Chief in the performance of 
his administrative duties Ithasno collective 
responsibility It meets when convened by the 
Commander itt Chef for the consideration of 
cages of sufficient importance and difficulty to 
require examinition in conference ‘The heads 
of the minor independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the dnectors of technical 
services attend when required 


Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian ferritory is divided in four commands 
each under a General Officer Comm nding in 
Chiet and the Independent District of Burm? 
under a Commander ‘The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
the next paz snd it will be seen that 
Commands comprise 14 districts 4 Independent 
Brigade Areis an} 31 Brigades and Brigade 
Arcas The Northern Command with 118 
headquarters it Murree coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North West IL rontier Province 
the Southern Command with headquarters at 
Poon coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana the Lastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces the Western 
Command, whose headquarters are at Quetta, 
covers Sind and Baluchistan 

The General Officer Commanding in Chief 
of each command is responsible for the command 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements 

Apart from the four commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head 
quarters 18 the Burma district which, mainly 
because of its geographical situation cannot 
conveniently be included in any of the four 
command areas The Aden Independent 
Bngade which was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans 
ferred to the admunistrative control of His 
Mujeaty s Government from the 1st April 1927 
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The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts hag been determined 
by the pimuple that the striking force must 
be ready to function 1n war, comminded and 
constituted 18 1t is in peace With this end in 
view, the Army in India 1s now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops 

(1) Covering Troops, 

(2) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops 

The role of the Covering Torce is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind wi ich 
mobihsation can proceed undisturbed The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of other arms 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades The hield Army 13 Indias 
striking force 1n & Major war 


Army Headquarters. 


The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander in Cluef as the head, 1s 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(a2) The General Staff Branch , 

(b) The Adjutant General s Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General s Branch 
(d@} The Mister Generalof Ordnance Branch 

The General Staff Branch deals with military 
policy with plans of operations for the defence 
of India, with the organization and distribu 
tion of the army forinternal security and externa! 
wit the idmuinistration of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the trammg of the 
military forces for war their use in war the 
org inisation int idmunistr ati n cf the gener il 
stut m Indii the education of officers, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned ¢ flicers and men of the Army in 
India and inter communication services 

The Adjutant General s Branch deals with al) 
Matters appertaining to the raising, organising 
and maintenance of the military forces 1 officers 
and men the pcace distribution of the arm dis- 
cipline pay ind pensions martial military 
and international law, medical and samitary 
matters affecting the Army in Indsa personal and 
cercmonial questions prisoners of war recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization The Judge 
Advocate Gencralfoims part of the Branch The 
Director of Medical Serviecs 1n India who was 
independent before the war, 18 now mcluded in 
the Adjutant General Branch 

The Quartermaster General’s Branch {8 
concerned with the specification, provision, 1n- 
spection, Maintenance and issue of supplies, 2 ¢., 
foodstuffs, forage, fuel etc, and 1s responsible 
for the followimg Services —Transportation, 
Movements Quartering, Supply and Iransport 
Military Iarm , Remounts Vetermary, Garrison 
and Regimental Institutes Also for the purchase 
of giains and of minor supplies not provided m 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision 

The Master Genera: of Ordnance Branch 
controls the ordnance and clothing factories 
is concerned with the provision mspection, 
maintenance and issue of equipment and 
ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food-stuffs &c, and supply mm bulk 
of general stores and matenals ‘lhe Master 
General 18 also responsible for the 
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— —Commander, Rangoon Brigade Area 


I 


—Commander, Madras District —Commandcr, 
(2nd class.) 
—Commander, Bombay District 
(2nd Class.). 
Commander, Poona 
dent) Brigade Area, 


Southern Brigade Areg 


(Indepen- 


—( Ommander, 4th (Secunderabad) 
Cavalry Brigade, 


—Commander, 10th (Jubbulpore) 
Intantry Brigade. 
—Commander Deccan Distiict— 1 —Commandet* llth (Ahi dnagar) 
(1st class). Intantry Brigadc, 
| —Commander, 12¢; (Secunderabad ) 
; fntantry Brigade, 
— Commander, Mhow Duistrict— eect 
(2nd clags.) 
—Commander, Presidency and—- — ee 
Assam District, 
(2nd class.) nmander, — 6th 


( Lucknow) 


—(o1 
—( ‘ommander, Luckhnoy— ( Intantry Bry 


gade., 
District —( ommander, Allahabad Brigade 
(2nd class ) Ila. 
—-|—Commander, Delhi (Indc pend- ’ 
ent) Brigade Aica, — —_——~ 
‘ —Cominandcr, 3rq (Meerut) ( avalry 
Brigade, 
C d t 
; —Commandcr ‘th Dehra Dun 
—Commander, Meerut Vistrict.— | Intantry Brigade. ( 
(1st clase.) ( a th 
—Commander, 8 Bareill 
Brigade’ (Bare y)Lutantiy 
—Commander, 9th ( Jhansi) Infan try 
Brigade 
—( ommMander, 4th uctta Inf 
— Commander, Baluchistan— Brigade, (Quettayin ome 
Matrict, —Commander, 5¢) ( Quetta) "nfantry 
(1st Class.) Brigade, 


(Indepen- 


dent) Bngade Area 
—Commander, Sind (Independent) —_—— 
Brigade Area. 
—Commandcr, Razmak Brij ade, 
—Commander, Waziristan— —Commuander, nnu iiwade. 
District, —Commander, Wana rigade, 
(2nd class ) 


2ud (Sialkot) Cavalry 


{ Commander, 
Tigade 
ommander, Feroze ur Brigad ; 
Commander, Multay Bri ‘7 Sais 
Commander, Jullunder B 
ommander, 
Commander, 


—Commandcr, Lahore District,— 


(1st class.) Tigade Area 


Lahore Brigade Area 
Ambala Brigade Area, 


—Commander Ist (Abbottabad 
Infantry Brigade. 

—Commander, 2nd 
Infantry Brigade. 


—Comniander, ord ( Jhelum)Infantry 
[ Brigade, 


—Commander, 
District 
(1st Clags. ) 


Rawalpindi — 


—Commander, Kohat District. — —¢ ommander, Kohat Brigade, 
(2nd class.) : - ae) 
—~LOmma er, 8 Risa] ur 
Cavalry Brigade, pur) 
—Commander, mnie —Commander, Landikotal B ade 
District. —Comm nd PT. > ee a 
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inspection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
smallarms, machine guns, ammunition chemical 
warfare appliances, etc. He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 


These are: ; 

(1) The Military Secretary, usually a Major- 
General, who deals with the appointment, 
promotion and retirement of officers holdin, 
the King’s Commission, the selection of officers 
tor staff appointments, and the appointment 
of officers to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers. He is also the Secretary of the 
Selection Board. ; 

(2) The Engineer-in-Chief, also a Major- 
General and head of the Corps of Royal Engineers 
in India. He 1s responsible for Engineer opera- 
tions and Engineer Services during war and 
Peace, the preparedness for war of the En- 
gineering services. The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and peace. The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efliciency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
viz,. the Major-General, Cavalry, (stationed at 
Saugor), the Major-General, Royal Artillery, the 
Colonel, Royal Tank Corps, the Brigadier, Royal 
Engineers, the Signal Officer-in-Chicf, the 
Adviser and Secretary Board of Examiners 
and the Inspector of Physical Training 


Regular British Forces in India. 


The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in Indiaare units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located perimanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, in ace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personne] 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavairy.—There are 5 _ British 
cavalry regiments in India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
571 other ranks. 

British Infantry.—The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India 1g 45, each 
with an establisk ment of 28 officersand 882 
other ranks, 

Tn 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition of a British infantry battalion 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
¢o 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the Machine 
Gun Corps, eight machine guns were included 


Regular British Forces in India. 


in the equipment of a British infantry battalion. 
This number was increased to twelve in 1927. 
The peace establishment of Indian combatant 

rsonnel is fixed at one Indian officer and 230 
ndian other ranks. The Indian platoon, 
as it is called, is transferred en bloc to another 
British battalion when the battalion to which 
it was uciginally attached proceeds on relief out 
of India. 

Royal Artillery.—Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries. 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows: 

Royal Horse Artllery—Comprises four bat- 
teries and four ammunition columns. Each 
battery is armed with six 13-pounder guns. 

Fueld(Higher and Lower Establishment) Brigades. 
—Seven brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Three brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries, 
Of the seven brigades on the higher establishment 
four-brigades consist of two batteries, each armed 
with six 18-pourder guns, and two batteries 
each with six 4°5” howitzers. Three brigades 
consist of three batteries, each armed with six 
18-pounder guns, and one battery with six 4°5° 
howitzers. Of the three brigades on the lower 
establishment two consist of three batteries, 
each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and one 
battery with six 4°5” howitzers, and one brigade 
of two batteries armed witn six 18-pounder 
guns, and two batteries armed with 4°5"howitzers. 
Two gunsin each battery are immobile, 

Field (Reinforcement) Brigade.—The reinforce- 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and two 
4°5” howitzers. 

The Ist Field Brigade and 2nd Divisional 
Ammunition Column, Royal Artillery are 
mechanised. Other Roya) Artillery units will be 
mechanised in due course. 

Ammunition Columns.—Two  Divistonal 
ammunition columns are maintained for 
the artillery of the first and second divisions, 
and one field ammunition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier. 


Indian Mountain Brigades.—Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
hght and three Indian mountain batteries, alzo 
one unbrigaded mountain battery and one 
mountain Artillery Section for Chitral. The 
British battery and two Indian batteries per 
brigade are armed, with four 3.7° howitzers; 
the remaining batteries are armed with four 
2.75” guns. The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at Kohat. Fort Lockhart, Idak, Wana 
Thal, Chaman, Hindubagh; Malakand 
Landi Kotal; Shagai: Chakdara and 
Fort Sandeman are also manned by personnel 
of Indian Mountain Brigades. R. A. 

Medium Brigades.—Two brigades, each con- 
sisting of one horsedrawn and three _ tractor 
drawn batteries. Three batteries in each brigade, 
are armed with 6” howitzers. and one battery 
with 60-pounder guns. 

Heavy Brigade.—Headquarters and one bat- 
tery at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi. 

eee rier ore battery, located at 

mbay. 
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Artillery Training Centres-——One centre at with all civil works in the North-West Frontier 


Muttra, for Indian ranks of R. 
and medium batteries and another centre at 


H. A. and of field Province and 


Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 


for Indian ranks of mountain batterics. missioner and Agent to the Governor-General. 
rong wens created for the recruitment They also control civil worksin Bangalore, under 
and training of Indian personnel. Thereisalsoa the Mysore Government. 


R.A. Boys’ Depot at Bangalore. 
Engineer Services. 


The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and 4 met a 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 


The Engineer-in-Chief.—The head of the 1 each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 


Corps of Roya] Engineers in 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Engineer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for: 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
an ce, 
(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 


The Organisation.—The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz., the ‘ Sappers and Miners” and “‘ Pioneers” 
and the Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee. Royal Bombay 
ee and Miners, with headquarters at 

ee. 


The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice- 
roy’s commission, a certain number of British war- 
Tant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non- 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks, 
Each Corps is commanded by a Lieut.- 
Colonel, who is assisted by two Majors, 
as Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. 


Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“‘tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to out work behind divisions, under the 


| 
| 


orders of Chief Engineers, ¢.g., heavy bridging | 


work, large water-supplies, electrical and 


mechanical installation. 


The Military Engineer Services control all 
Ihilitary works inf India, and Burma except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
Stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all major works for the 
P-yal Indian Mayine; and they are charged 


India is directly While in the Northern Command a Deputy 


Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary 
P. W. D., to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
Engineer, Western Command, is the Secretary, 
P. W. D., to thejAgent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan. Both at Army Headquarters 
and in Commands there are Staff Officers, BR. E., 
and Technical Officers. At the headquarters 
of each district there is a Commander, Royal 
Engineers, assisted in certain districts 
by A. Cs. S. KR. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers, Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into subdivisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores, There are sub- 
overseers’ for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 


Royal Aix Force in India. 


The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Commander-in-Chief in India, as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Lmpire. 
The Air Force budget is incorporated in the 
Military Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Ofiicer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut.-General in the Army. 


The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. ‘The Air Officer Commanding has 
& headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing inthe Army, Lroadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-(Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 


Subordinate formations.—The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are :— 

(i) GROUP COMMAND, comprising 

Wing Stations of two squadron 

each, on a station basis. 
(44) Wing Command comprising 

squadrons not on a stationb 
(1iz) Station Commands. 
iv) The Depot. 


vi) Heavy Transport Flight. 
Ci) Rk. A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Toza 
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Group Command —Lhe Group Command is 
known + No 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters 
and is located at Peshawar ‘Lhe Group 
Commander 1s a Group Captain corresponding in 
rank toa Colonel m the Army Huis staff 1s 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the R A F in India The 
establishment of the Group consists of 4 officers 
and 16 airmen 


The subordinate units to No 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows — 
No 1 Wing Station, RAI Peshawar 
No « Wing Station, RAL  Risalpur 
Army Co operation squadron at Peshawar 


Wing Command—There 18 one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing RAI 
located at Quetta Phe Wmg Commander 1s 
an officer with Air Torce rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant Colonel in the Army 

He 13 equipped with a staff organised on ap 
proximately the same system as the Headquar 
ters of a Group Ihe Wing [Ustablishment 
consists of 4 officers and 17 airmen 

Wing Station Commands —lThere are 2 
Wing station commands in India one located at 
Peshawar and the other at Risalpur Tach sta 
tion consists of two squadrons on 1 reduced 
squadron basis with one «administrative head, 
2¢, Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander ‘Ihe strength of the 
Station Headquarters 18 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmer Thc win, Station at 
Risalpur also administer. the Parachute Section 


The Squadrons —Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one 1s stationed 
at Ambala 

Ihe squadron is the primary air force unit and 
jt consists normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes <A flight can be 
detached temporanly but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis 
Jhe squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole, 1t includes the workshops and _ repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peice basis have twelve aero 

lanes +e four mm cachofthree flights This 

oes not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and thev 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties of the other four which are 
allotted for Army Cooperation duties two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and two with Wapitis aircraft 

Squadron Establishment —The cstablish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights 

The establishment of other ranks is 123 

en, 
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The Aircraft Depot.—The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom and in the first instance, 
held by this unit It 1s also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 
ried out The Depot is located at Dmgh Road, 
Karachi 

The Anrcraft Park —Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot the Aircraft Park may be des 
cribed as a cential retau establishment, iter- 
mediite between the squadrons and the Alr- 
craft Depot It receives sto1es from the depot 
and distiibutes them to the squadron ‘Lhe 
Stochs held in the Park are however, usually 
limited to items neccssary at short notice for 
operations and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will 1dmit In war, an Aircraft Park 
1s intended to be a mobile formation though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions In peace the Alr- 
craft Park 1s located at Lahore New aerop- 
Janes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there but no major repairs are under 
taken In addition to the above functions 
practically the whole of the motor transport 
bodies requred for R A F vehicles are built 
or repaired at Ancraft Park The Heavy Trans- 
port fli_ht 1s administered by this unit 

Composition of Establishments The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers non commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks ofthe R A Ik 
of the United Kingdom and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical ‘Transport dnvers and followers 
of the Indian Lechnica] and Ioliowers Corps 
R A F in India _ The officers are employed 
on 1dmunistration flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane <A_ proportion of 
urmen are also trained and employed as 
plots for a period of five years after which 
period they revert to their technical trades 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers 
non commissioned ofhcers and  aurcraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties The 
only other flying personne! who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are alr gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators 

The warrant officers non commissioned 
ofhcers and aircraitsmen are employed at all 
units The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows — 

(a) Technical Section Aircraft Depot 

(artificers) Aircraft Park 

(0) M T Drivers Section All Units 

(c) Followers Section All Units 


The total establishment of the Royal 
Alr Force in India 1s as follows — 
Officers 259 
Airmen 1 938 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers 1102 
ivillans 145 
The Royal Air Force Medical 


Services —In India, as m the United 
Kingdom, the Air Force has a medica] service 
of its own. Flymg must still be regarded at 


resent as an abnormal pursuit for the human 
g. It is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground, With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found n to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical sclence whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Roya] Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 12 officers and 30 
alrmen, The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Prinicpal Medical Officer of the 


Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India, 


Regular Indian Forces. 


Indian Cavalry.—The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 

The peace establishmezxt of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises ; 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 


498 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 


Indian Infantry and Pioneers.—The 
establishment of the Indian Infantry is con- 
stituted as follows: 


Battalions 
19 Infantry regiments consisting of .. 101 
3 Pioneer Corps consisting of .. « 9 
1 Independent Pioneer battalion (The 
Hazara Pioneers) 





3 Regiments of Sappers and Miners .. 7 
10 Gurkha regimenta consisting of .. 20 
36 188 





ts The normal strength of an active battalion 


British Indian Indian 

Officers. Officers. {other ranks 
Infantry .. 12 20 708 
Pioneers .. 11 15 661 
Gurkhas .. 13 22 905 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows :— 

British Officers 10, Indian Officers 17, and 
Indian other ranks 792. 


The strength of a Corps Headquarters of 
Pioneers is British Officers 8, Indian Officers 9, 
and Indian other ranks 309. 


The strength of the Independent Pioneer 
Battalion is British Officers 13, Indian Officers 
17, and Indian other ranks 860. 


Reserves for these units have to be sufficient 
to provide for an actual shortage on mobilisa- 
tion as well as for the maintenance of the mo- 
bilised unit at full strength for the firat 8 months 
after mobilisation. 


Keserve,—The conditions of the reserve 
are as follows:— 


(a) There are two classes in the reserve 
Class A and Olass B. A reservist {a eligible to 
servoin Class Aupto 10 years’ combined army 
and reserve service, and in Class B upto 15 
years’ combined service, 


(6) Service in the reserve is compulsory 
except for Gurkhas, Hazara Pioneers and trans- 
frontier personnel, On enrolment a man engages 
to serve at least 7 years in army service, and 
to serve up to 15 years in co nbined army and 
reserve service, if required to do so. 

(c} Reservists will be trained for not more 
than 1 month annually in the cases of Class A, 
and biennially in the case of Class B. During 
training the reservist will receive the full pay 


rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air | Of ® Serving soldier. 


(2) While not under training, the reservist 
will receive pay as follows:— 


Class A, Rs. 7 per mensem. 
Class B, Rs. 4 per mensem, 


(e) A reservist will be discharged from the 
service after 15 years’ combined army and re- 
serve service, when he will receive a pension 
of Rs. 3 per mensem, or, if he desires it, a gra- 
tuity of Rs. 300 in lieu. A reservist who is 
invalided from the reserve is granted a gratuity 
varying between 3 and 6 months pay and good 
conduct pay according to service. 


The establishment of reservists is fixed a 
present as follows :— J 





Cavalry ee on ee 2,943 
Artillery or a e» 2,829 
Sappers & Miners .. ee 1,660 
Indian Signal Corps .. a 994 
Infantry ‘a a «. 22,960 
Gurkhas es oa -» 2,000 
Pioneers os és ee 1,240 
Independent Pioneers ee 81 

Total ~» 984,207 


The Indian Signal Corps.—The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. The 
head of the corps is the Signal Officer-in-Chief, 
who belongs to the Royal Corps of Signals 
and is attached to the General Staff Branch at 
Army Headquarters as 4 technical adviser on 
questions connected with signals, and is also 
responsible for the technical {nspection of all 
signal units. A chief signal officer with similar 
functions is attached to the headquarters of 
each Army Command. The British portion of 
the Corpshasnow been amalgamated with the 
Royal Corps of Signals. 


The ig arbi termed the Signal Train- 
ing Centre, India, are located at J ae ‘pee 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 
a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of a 


Corps of Sappers and Miners, 


The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are :— 
Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
sist g Line and Wireless 
Cavalry Plead Signal Troops 
va, e TOO 
Divine Signals ie 
8 


o¢ 
ee ee 
ee 


e Royal Artillery 

he Section .. “ie os 

Field Brigade Royal Artillery Signal 
Section .. ‘a is mee | 


In addition, there is an Army Signal Schoo) 
which carries out the training of regimenta! 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the‘ A’ and ‘C’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each, the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters and 
the formation of one Medium and one Field 
B e Royal Artillery Signals Sections. The 
District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohat. 


Royal Tank Corps.—Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 


more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 


Headquarters were sanctioned in 1025, They 
are located as follows:—the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
mands companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands, The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commands companies 
in the Southern and Western commands. 
There is a school at Abmednagar for the 
training of R. T. C. personnel and the conduct 
of experiments. The Colonel, Royal Tank Corps, 
at Army Head-quarters, acts as Technical 
Adviser on Tanks and Armoured Cars. 


The smallest tactical unit is the sub-section 
(two armoured cars). There are two sub- 
sections in a section, and 3 sections in a com- 
pany. Each section is commanded by a cap- 
tain or a subaltern, and the company by a 
major. In addition to 12 armoured cars 
(4 in each section), there is a mechanical reserve 
of 4 cars on the headquarters of each company, 

5 Companies are equipped with Crossley 
armoured cars. 

1 Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 
1921 pattern. 

1 Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 1914. 

1 Company is equipped with Guy (six-wheeled) 
armoured cars. 

With the exception of the company with 
Rolls-Royce 1914 pattern which have only 
one Vickers gun, all the remainmg armoured 
cars are armed with two Vickers guns, 


The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below:— 
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Group Headquarters .. oe oe 2 2 ws ia ‘s oe os 
Tank Corps School oe ° oe ee 6 48 15 1 2 9 9 
Armoured Car Company oe ee oo) 12 | 146 38 2 6 16 10 


Medical Services.—The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
ThE of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations:— 


(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(6) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
ja military employment ; 

(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
oan of two branches, v1z., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (ii) sub-ussistant surgeons. 

(@) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(e) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurse 
ing Service for India. 

(f) The Army Dental Corps. 

(g) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

4h) The Indian Hospital Corps, 


Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-asaistant sur- 
eons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
ndian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 


Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in mili hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Crogs Society for the medical 


treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes, 


Indian Army Service Corps—The In- 
dian Army Service Corps 1s the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 1923 ‘The Indian Army 
Service Corps whichis under the control of the 
Quartermaster General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely (a) Supply (8) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanical Transport The 
latter 1s constituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 


The strength of the establishment 1s shown 
by categories in the following table — 


SUPPLY. 
Officers with King’s commission .. 186 
Indian officers e a ‘te 68 
British other ranks . ak »» «= 55 
Civilians .. oe ». 750 
Followers aie a . 2,775 
Total «» 4,134 
ANIMAL TRANSPORT 
Officers with King’s commussions. 74 
Indian officers — ive as 156 
British other ranks . an - 53 
Indian Civilians .. es 123 
Silladar lance naiks and sarwans 280 
Indian non-commissioned officers 
and drivers ar weg 1,567 
Artificers and followers .. «» 1,620 
Total 4,873 


There are also 1,576 driver reservists. 


The total numbers of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir are 
14,512 and 4,704 respectively There are also 
366 pack and draught horses 468 ponies and 12 
bullocks. Wheeled and pack transport are 
combined. The company on the lower estab- 
lishment represents the pre-war “ cadre,” other 


companies being mantained in ce-time 
fullwarestablishment, es 
MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 
Officers with King’s commissions. 201 
Indian officers ‘i Se 78 
British other ranks. . Se 408 
Indian other ranks és - 98,298 
Indian civihans .. ¥is os 419 
Indian artificers .. es .. 1,860 
Followers .. re be -. 816 
Total «> 7,095 


There gre also 2,588 reservists. 


The mechanical transport establishment 
consiste of the following :— 


(a) Field unite— 


11 M. TT. Companies, consisting of 
11 headquarters, 30 service sec- 
tions (higher establishment), 5 
service sections (lower establish- 
ment) and 10 sections in cadre. 


1 Independent section (higher establish- 
ment) 

6 M T. Companies for motor ambulance 
cOnVOYS comes ae of 6 headquar- 
ters 1 section (higher establish- 
ment), 11 sections (lower estab- 
lishment). 

Matntenance units— 

4 Heavy Repair shop. 


4 Mobile repair units, 
1 Central M. T. Stores Depot. 


M. T. technical inspectorate, M. T. 
depot for training Indian drivers 
Vehicle reception depot Bannu 
Workshop section. 


Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles. 


The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Uorps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
trairing officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 


The Ordnance Services which are under the 
MGO may be broadly described asthe agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement {ntroduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores <A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Aur Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State 

Army Remount Department —The follow- 
ing are une the most important duties 
for the remount service —The provision of ani- 
mals forthe Army in India, The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals avaliable 
for transport in war. The anima] mobili- 
zation of all units services and depart- 
ments of the army. A_ general responal- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
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fn 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 


The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom, Its composition is as _ follows: 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Dirsctor and a Deputy 
Director. 4 Remount officers, one attached to 
each Command Headquarters, 6 Superintendents 
of Remount Depots, 65 District Remount 
officers of horse-breeding areas and the 
Ahmednagar Stud, 16 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 


Veterinary Services in India—The Veteri- 
nary sefvices are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. 8.C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), ctc. The veterinary 
services include: The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
watrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The Indian Army Veterinary Corps is orga- 
nised tn 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor- 
tant stations. 


Military Farms Department.—This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches:- 


The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 


(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services.—The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment Is as 
follows including training schools :-— 


Pritish | Indian B. O. I.0. |Civilians 
officers. } officers. 
61 88 182 34 264 





Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows :— 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 years 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years’ service jin army and 8 in 
the reserve for ginners and drivers (horse); 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 yea 8 in the reserve ; aud 4 years’ service 
in army for Heavy Artillery porsonnel, 


S. & M. Corps, 7 years’ service in army and 
Sin the reserve. 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years’ service in army 
and 8 in the reserve. 

Infant and Pioneefs (except Gurkhas, 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personne! of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 

Fears in army service and 8 years in the 
eeserve. 

Gurkhas, Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
prrsonne] of infantry, ¢ years’ wervice in army 


The Auxtliary Force. 


Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 

Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 


Allcombatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 


Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, fifers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army. 


Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service in army. 


The period laid down for service in the army 
is the minmum and may extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct intn 
the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 


Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are “‘ Civil’’ troops, ¢.e., they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. ey are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army, 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following *—Kutram Militia, Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts. Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekran Levy 


Corps. 
The Auxiliary Force. 


After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if ie! on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
age in 1920. Under this Act membership 

limited to European British subjects, and 
the hability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the loca) 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxillary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions, 


The Auxillary Force comprises all branches 


of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers 
infantry—in which are included railway bat 


Indian State Forces. 


talions,—Machine gun companies, a Signi 
Company, and the Medical and Veten 
nary Corps Units of the Auxibary Force 
are under the command of the local mulitary 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally m a case 
of emergency Their role 15 to assist in home 
defence Training 1s carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate 1s given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force 1s entitled to a certain 
bonus Men enrolin the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years Till then he cin only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com 
mittee of the area 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombiy, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
R E (A I' I) atthose stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nits 


Indian Territorial Force. 


The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services Theforceisintended to cater amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mul 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession It 1s intended, at the same time 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce 
ment for the regular Indian army Member- 
ship of the torce for this latter reason carrits 
with 1t a hability for something more than 

urely local service or home defence It may, 
D certain circumstances, involve selvice over 
seas The force 1s the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Iorce 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England ‘Lhe essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment fora 
short period in successive years By this means 
Indian Territorial Torce units can be given 
sufficient preluminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive traming, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war 


The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
resent of three main categories, provincial 
attalions urban units and the university trammg 

corps units The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities They are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weeklv drills during terms anda _ period 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British istructors 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps 1s discharged In the case of the 
university traiming corps nnite there 1s no liability 
to perform the habuty to render actual military 
service Their purpose is mainly educative to 
inculcate disciphne and form character But 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provinuial 
and urban units, 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full bability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance The number is 
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now eighteen «nd, though the unit establish- 
ment has not been completely filled 1n all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has_ been 
created with the addition of the IT F Medical 
Branch, the force by Jaw may include every 
other army scrvice 


Men cnrol in the provineiil battalions for a 
period of six vers the period being reduced 
to four ycars in certain cises On the com 
pletion of the first period they can re enrol 
voluntuily for futher specified periods 
During his first yeir every man does preli- 
minary traimmg for one calendar month and 
luring every vei he receives one months 
period!) al training Members of urban units 
have only provincial lability 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay Madras, 
and the United Piovinees one of these being 
an entirely Parsi battalion Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round During his first year every man does 
3. diys preliminary trammg and in every 
subsequent ycar 16 days pcitodical training 


The Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Iorces formerly designated 

Imperial Service Troops consist of the mili 
tarv forces raised and maintain¢d by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own oxpense and for 
State service Jt has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili 
tary assistance of great value from this source 
But the rendering of such aid 1s entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
Government, on the other hand, provide per 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
‘Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States 


After the war had ended the Indian States 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out The prin- 
cipal feature of the new alrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally 18 that in future the 
Indian State Torces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely 


Class A —Troops in this class are orgauised 
on the present day Indian Army system and 
establishments and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond: 
ing units of the regular Indian Army 

Class B —These troops consist of units which 
are, 10 most cases, little inferior 1n training and 
discipline to troops of Class A but thcy are 
not orgenised on present day Indian Army 
establishments They have as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre war formations Their 
standard of armament 1s pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops 


Class C —Ihese troops consist in the main 
of mulitia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied Lhe standard of training, 
discypline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 
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The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the lst October 1929 
amounted to— 











Authorized | Actual 

strength strength 

to 
Artillery 1 414 1 445 
Cavalry 9 314 8 380 
Infantry 29 466 23 098 
Camel Corpa 46u 462 
Motor Machine Gun Sec | 
tions 7) 26 
Sappers 11°70 1,014 
Transport Corps 1 608 1 696 
Grand total 43603 36121 
Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army, those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commussion The latter are all Indiins, apart 
from ths Gurhhi ofccrs of Gurkha hattalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made_ thereunder 
Until recent years Indians were not eligible for 
King’s Commissions but a limited number can 
now obtain such commissions on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Royal Miltary 
Acidemy, Woolwich 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Miltary College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units The former is the principal 
channe] of recruitment the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst A third source is from among Uni 
versity candidates When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties At the end of the year, 
he is posted a8 a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or bittalion of the Indian Army 
Administrative services and departments of *he 
army draw their officers from combatant units 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential 
that every officer should, in the first instance, 
receive a thorough grounding in combatant 
duties, and acquire at first hand an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
armé. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale upto therank of Lieutenant Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed 
The rank of Licutenant-Colonel 1s in norma] 
course attained at 26 years’ service 
promotion beyond this rank is determined by 
sclection 


Education of Indtan Officers. 


Indian Officers—One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, 60 far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission inthe army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemenin three 
ways (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 

| Royal Military Co ge Sandhurst or the Royal 
Military Academy oolwich Examinatiuns 
are held twice a year in India forthe selection 
of suitable candidates for admission (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and 
deserving Indian officers or non-commissioned 
officers of Indian regiments promoted from 
theranksor those appointed direct as Jemadar 
dhese receive their commissions after traiming 
atthe Royal Mlutarv College or Academy as 
Cadets and qualifying in the usual way (3) By 
the bestowal of honorary King’s commissions on 
Indian officers who have rendered distinguished 
service, but whose age and lack of education 
preclude their bemg granted the full King 3 com- 
mission The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
&@ military career on terma of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich Ten vacancies at Sandhurst 
and three at Woolwich are reserved annually 
for Indian cadets 


A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government stitution for the preh- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission 1n the army 
through the Royal Mulitary College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Mihtary Academy, Woolwich 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education 1s planned to occupy six years 
In February 1923, 1¢ was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized The units selected for Indianization 
were 7th Light Cavalry, 16th Light Cavalry, 
2ndBn, Madras Pioneers, 4/19th Hyderabad 
Reziment 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry 1/7th Rajput Regiment (Q 
VOLI) 1/14th Punjab Regiment, 2 /1st 
Punjab Regiment 


Training Institutions. 


The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher traming of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units — 


Staff College Quetta 

Senior Officers School Belgaum 

School of Artillery, Kakul 

Lquitation School, Saugor 

Small Arms Schools (indus), at Pachmarhi 
and Ahmednagar, 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala. 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School Ahmednagar, 

Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona 

Army Vetermary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta. 
blishment, Rawalpindi 

Tndian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Kurkee. 


The Fighting Races, 


The object of these Schools isto ensure fo all 
the units throughout the army a constant 
supply of officers, warrant officers, non- 

oned officers and men, provided with a 
thorough up-to-date knowledge of various 
technical subjects, and with the ability to pass 
on this knowledge 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, 
the Small Arm and Machine Gun Schools were 
amalgamated in February 1927. Instruction 
in the niffe, light gun, etc, 18 carried out at 
Pachmarhi and in the machine gun at Ahmed- 
nagar 

The King George’s Royal Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum, Jullundur and Ajmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the education of the sonsof Indian soldicr. 
with a view to their finding a careerin the 
Indian Army. The latter at present assists 
in the training of Indian N C Os fcr_ pro 
motion to Viccroys Commision The Prince 
of Waless Royal Indian Mhlitary College at 
Debra Dun exists for the preliminary education 
of Indians who de-1re to qualify for the King 8 
Commission in the Army through Sandhurst or 
Woolwich 


Army in India Reserve of Officers — 
Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Rerorve of Officers 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons thisreserve did not 
fully meet requirements and im 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 


The revised Regulations for the A I R O 
published in 1926 provide that the following 
gentlemen may be granted commussions in the 
Reserve .— 


(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from H M s forces 


(2) Officials, other than Military officers, 
serving under the Government of India or a 
local Government 


(3) Private gentlemen residing in India, 
possessing the requisite qualifications and 
previous training 


The Reserve comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and the officers are posted to 
definite branches and units. 

All officers are required to undergo periodical 
training up to a maximum of 20 days a year 
and receive pay and allowances admissitle to 
regular officers of the same rank and arm of the 
service, during training. 

Members of the Auxiliary Force, India, m1} 
become ‘“‘ officers designate” for the grant of 
commissions in the A I R O, upon the calling 
to army service of that reserve. 

Officers and officers designate receive Rs 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Rs 400, on joming 

The strength of the Reserve on the Ist 
January 1931 was 1,671. 

Recruitment forthe Reserve has been eatended 


to Ceylon, the number to be commussioned in. 


Ceylon being limited to 50. 


The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
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of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army havs since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it 18 not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and thecontribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect tounded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
stil larger proportion to both the cavalry and 
infantry. ‘hese are drawn both from the 
north and the south of India, as well as from 
beyond the Frontier They are all excellent 
fighting men, hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
nished soldiers to all the great powers of India 
for many hundreds of years. As cavalry the 
Muhammadans are perhaps unequalled by any 
other race in the Last, beig good horsemen 
and expert men at-arms 


Next in point of numoers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably i0creased As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans im 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
ani Kumaonis are equally good mountaineers 


The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, mhabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the Kast Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices 1n no respect interfere with their mar- 
tral instincts and efficiency in war They furnish 
many battalions Ihe Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the fleld of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Curope 
and in the Last The two battalions which 
existed 1n 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army 2 1805 They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefirlds of Europe Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab They fought wellin Flanders and 
in Mesopctamia, 


Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire, It is probable that their proved effi- 
elencv in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future. 


In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
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heer, regiments and Sappers and Miners, and ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
done their duty wellin every campaign in which figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
they have been engaged. bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 

During the war the Victoria Cross was war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 ranks; enlistments during the war for al) bran- 
other ranks of the Indian Army. ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian |ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Officers for distinguished service rendered plied ee rrp re oe pebiclarads . rr 
urin , 2 

@ the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enro 


for service in Waziristan. 
A large number of Indian Officers and men ‘uring the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
were also granted Foreign decoraticns. seas, The total contribution of Indien | per 
sonnel bas thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 


Summary of India’s Effort in the War— have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
In & despatch by the Commander-in-Chief to 106,594, whitch include 36,696 deaths from 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations |all causes. The number of animals sent over 
of the Indian Army during the war are review-! seas was 175,000. 


Effectives, 1929. 
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I. Combatant Services (includes 
Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps.) ..| 4,145) 56,134) 3,417} 1,830,948] (a) 20,498) 35,119 
II, Staff (inclusive of personnel of 
Administrative Services.) .. 572 511 7 113} 1,395 545] oe 
III. Training Establishments (in- 
clusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps.) .. Ss 118 162 9 106 64 340} oe 
IV. Educational Establishments .. 64 165 35 34 259 305] .. 
V. Indian Army Service Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ang the numbers included 
unitemsI,II,and fil) .. 397 806 292) 16,022) 1,235} 6,194) 7,338 
VI. Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included in 


item II.) .. “ ae 69 5738 6 1,757 575 206] oe 
VII. Medical Services (Numbers 

taken after deducting the num- 

bers included in vtem II.) .. 904 861 719 4,288} .. 4,748] 3,440 


VIII. Veterinary Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the 
numbers ancluded wn atem 
II.) .. e a 3 40 4 104 574 46 90 200 

IX. Remount Services. (Numbers 

taken after deducting the num- 

bera uncluded in rtem II.) .. 89 24 28 195 47| 3,008; .. 
X. Miscellaneous Establishments 

(inclusive of Military 

Accounts Department)... 259 184 115 543; 6,920} 1,574) .. 
XJ. Auxiliary and Territorial 

Forces (Permanent Estab- 

lishments) .. ‘a ene 164 403}; .. Sa 12 5] ee 


Total ate 6,771’ 59,827! 4,732) 1,54,580] 10,853' 87,598 46,007 
(a) Included in column 7. 
* For a record of the services of the Tadian Armyin the War, see ‘The Undian Year 
Book '’ of 1920, p. 152, ef seg. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget 18 incurred 1n England, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mih- 
tary ngineer Services expenditure. This 
expenditure 1s met by transfer of funds from 
India. From the Ist April 1920 to the 31st 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis of the rate of 2s per rupee for the con- 
version of LInglish sterling tiansaction ito 


are being prepared at the standard rate of 1s. 
6d per rupee. 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 
rious departments are not set off against ex- 
penditure us appropriations in aid, but are 
shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. This 1s especially the case with the 
receipts of the Mihtary Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 

The Provincial Governments incur no exe 


'penditure for Military purposes. 


SUMMARY OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (Gross.) 


rupees Irom the 1st April 1927 the accounts 
Table 1, 
Army ee ee ee ee ee e 
Marine ix ‘ o° ae 


Military Engineer Services 


ee ve 


Total _ 


NoTrEes.—{1) This summary includes the 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which 1s included 


in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 








192-29. 1925 30. 1930 31, 

Closed Revised Budget 

Accounts. Lstimates. estimates 

a8 passed . 
Rupees (000’s omitted.) 

§2,97,05 63,24,54 52,21,78 
$1,86 84,53 90,32 
4,43,48 464,75 4,84,98 
58,23,29 58,7 3,82 57,97,08 


(2) All Expenditure for Mulitary purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contilbutions to the 


diture on non-effective services, but does not Imperial Government for these purpnses, are 


include debt services. 


included in the above figures. 


ANALYSIS OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURL. 
1, The following table gives the main items of Army Dxpenditure, (gross) shown for India 


and England separately :— 

















Table 2. 
1928-29, 1929-30. 1930-31. 
Closed Revised Budgets 
Accounts. Lstimates Tstimate. 
Rupces (000’s omitted), 
INDIA. 
A. Standing Army: 
(1) Dffective Services : 
Maintenance of the Standing Army se 15,24,70 
Administrative services. es vs 6,92, 55 
Manufacturing establishments... a's 2,27,63 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. ite ee he sa 2,03,12 
Purchage and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals <6 os ice és 4,62,11 
Special Services .. ° os « 12 
Transportation, Conservanvy, anti malarial 
measures, hot w-.ather establishments 
and miscellaneous Ae ea an 2,34,39 
Total Effective Services ee 33,34,62 
(2) Non-effective Services : 
Non-effective charges es ee ae 3,56,71 
B, Aunhary and Territorval Forces : 
Effective .. ee ee ee ee 96,39 
C. Royal Avr Force: 
Effective .. ee a as os 1,23,19 
Non-effective eo oe es oe 30 
Total: India: 
Effective .. oe ee os es 36,50,34 35,74,83 35,54,20 
Non-effective oe ee es os 3,564,638 3,57,50 3,57,01 
Total es 39,392,338 $9,11,21 


40,04,97 
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Table 2—contd. 
1928-29, 1929-30. 1080-31. 
ems Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates. Estimates. 
(Rupees 000’s omitted) 
ENGLAND. 
1. Standing Army' 
(1) Effective Services. 
Maintenance of the Standing Arm oa 3,55,95 
Administrative Services .. Pe i 42,92 
Manufacturing establishments .. ae 63,08 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. és oe ie es 12,27 
Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 1,23,24 
and animals Pr Me ae aie ee 
Special Services... es si o% 
Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 1,00,48 
ments and miscellaneous ie as 
Total Effective Services 3 | 6,97,95 
(2) Non-effective Services ua nts i | 4,95,05 
B, Royai Air Force : 
Effective .. we ass 1,15,49 
Non-effective ~ wis 2,08 
Total: England .. oe oe ss 12,92,98 18,92,21 13,10,57 
Total Army Expenditure : 
Effective .. ais oe as eg 44,54,95 44,70,50 43,67,64 
Non-effective ax a ts os 8,43,00 8,54,04 54,14 
Grand Total win 52,97 ,95 53, 24,54 62,21,78 
The amounts expended in England on effec- meet the net expenditureon Military Services, 


tive services consist of such charges a8 pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
mentsin England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officera of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 

Although a sum of Rs.543°5 millions only 
has been allotted inthe Budget for 1930-31 to 





Total 


India 
England es oe 





Rs. 579°7 millions (including receipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
‘Military Services’’ made up of Rs.445°2 millions 
for expenditure in India and Rs. 134°5 millions 
in England. 


The gross working expenses of military esta- 
blishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops are included in 
the Budget. 


The division of expenditure on Mitilary 
Engineer Services between India and England 
is as shown below: 














1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 
Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates. Estimates. 

(Ru 000’s omitted) 
$,80,19 tia 4,06,80 4,89,42 
? 26 4,42 
3,83,88 4,11,56 4,48,84 
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of the Army. 


BRITISH TROOPS. 


The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the matin facts as re- 
gards their health forthe quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 














to 1929 :— 

Avera 
Period. Average | Admissions. Deaths. Invalids constantly 

strength. | sent home. sick. 
1910-14 average .. os 69,440 89,389 303 488 2,004 °57 
1915-19 .. as ° 66,199 58,367 58d 1,980 3,277 °63 
1920 es ah ; 57,332 61,429 385 2,314 3,488 °08 
1921 ae ee Se 58,681 60,536 408 749 3,070°04 
1922 ee ex es 60,166 37,836 284 714 1,902 32 
1923 ee oe ‘ 63,139 37,595 237 979 1,798 $1 
1924 ee as - 68,614 38,569 246 879 1,857 95 
1925 re 57,378 36,069 166 997 1,750 °19 
1926 ae oe ae 56,798 36,893 171 910 1,758 °60 
1927 ea oe ; 34 666 149 829 1,654°22 
1928 ie 56 327 3,034 166 556 1,635°99 
1929 <s ‘ 59,827 38,742 203 671 1,746°84 

INDIAN TROOPS. 


e 
The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 


stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 


The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the vears 1920 to 1929 :— 





Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 
Aver- 

age Aver- 

Period. {Average | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| cons- age 

strength.! sions. tantly {| Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| cons- 

sick. 5IODS. tantly 

sick. 
overage) 130,261) 71,213 573 699 2,662) 544°6 4°39 5°4 20°7 

“19 

(average) | 204,298; 161,028 3,435 4,829 7,792; 788°2 16°81 23°6 38°1 
1920 ee| 216,445) 164,987 2,124 4,564 9,265 762°3 9°81 21:1 42°8 
1921 «>| 175,384) 119,215 1,782 3,638 6,031| 679 7; 10°16 20°7 34°4 
1922 ~—s....| 147,840) 77,468/ 1,014] 2,659] 3,639} 524 0 6°86 180 24°6 
1923 «| 143,234! 66,847 856 2,82 2,955, 466 7 5 98 16-3} 20 63 
1924 oe| 184,742; 57014 772 1,731 2,432 423°1 5 73 12 8 18 05 
1925 »-| 136,473) 48,691 547 1,712| 2,053 356 8 4°01 12°56) 16°04 
1926 --} 185,146] 52,517 507 1,569 2,082! 388 6 3°75 11°6; 15°41 
1927 ~»| 183,200) 47,054 442 1,842} 1,972; 358.6 3 37 12°8) 15°08 
1928 --| 181,190 48,739 37 1,251 2,034 371 45 2 81 0°54 15 61 
1929 . 154,580} 45,654 639 1,431 1,864 361 5 3 42 16 8 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained m Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in 1ts composition, the most 
recent being in the direction of st.engthening 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength m 
the other squedrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
clasa and three smalier cruisers and four sloops 


or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remamed at this 
strength until 1910 when one second slass 
craiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to asaist in the suppression 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift 
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sure had taken the place of the second clase, “Effingham” (Flag), Cruiser: 9,770 tons, 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modern  “ Emerald,” Cruiser, 7,550 tons; “ Enterprise,” 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. Cruiser : 7,550. Sloops ‘“ Crocus,” * Cyclamen,” 

The Squadron in 1930.—The composition | and “ Lupin’’. Special Service vessel “ Triad 
of the Squadron (fourth Cruiser Squadron); (Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf.) Survey 
is as follows:— Ship “* Ormonde," 


The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details :— 


Recelved from Nature of Service. Total. 


Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters.. 100,000 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 


the Admiralty) ag ae ‘ce a ets ae 8,400 
India Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships engaged in the suppression of the Armes; 
Traffic in the Persian Gulf .. ag oe . is 64,006 
Australian Common- Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
= Dominion of Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. | 10,800 
apada, | 
Australian Commonwealth. Survey of the N. W. Coast of Austraiia ., ae mies 7,500 
Do, Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 
of the Royal Navy Reserve.. 41,600 


Dominion of New Zealand Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron ‘and of the Im: 
peria: Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal: 


Naval Reserva oe ee oe ae oa 100,000 
Union of South Africa \Gereral maintenance ofthe Navy... os oe os 85,000 
Newfoundland Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Rescrve Se 3,000 
Total os 415,800 

7 India’s Marine Expenditure. 


Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperia! Government 
In consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1896-7, the subsidy of £100,000 avear is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be omployed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with te consent of the Government of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
annually, 


The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October—November 1926. The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passea. 


The res Indian Marine has been reorganised 80 as to form the nucleus of an Indian Navy. 
The R, I. M. Ship “ Dalhousic has been reconditioned for use as a Depot Ship. Three 
ofthe R.J. M. Ships have been reconditioned for use as sloors of war in the R.I.M. A fourth 
sloop for the re-organised service is under construction m England. 


ROYAL sINDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service The periods and titles have been as follows:— 
under the Government of India) traces its: 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East Indla Hon. E. I. Co.’s Marine «« 1612—1686 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 


necessary to provide themselves with armed Pompey is e+ 1686-1830 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- Indian Navy ,, + 1830—1863 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from Bombay Marine oe +» 1863—1877 


the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. = 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander ae aa panne xs Par a eae 
(or Osiander), were despatched fiom Lngland Royal Indian Marine .,1892, Present day. 

in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those The Marine has always been most closely 
days under slightly varying titles and of various Connected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
strenuths the Government in India have always the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
maintained a sea service, Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
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Governor, From then until 1877 the Marme 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marne Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into au Ilm- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director 


War Service of the Marine. 


1612-1717 Contmuous wars against Datch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India 1744 War with brance, cap- 
ture of Chandernagore, and French ship In 
dienne In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gheria 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
I'rmcomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie 1803 War with France 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Lows Early part of the nine 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi 
rates In the Persian Gulf 1811 Conquest of 
Tara 1818 Lxpedition against Sultan of 
Sambar 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Severndroog 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf 
1820 Capture of Mocha 1821 Expedition 
against the Ben koo-All Arabs 1824 26 First 
Burma War 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater 1838 DUxpedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi 1838 Capture of Aden 
1840-42 War in China 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, -apture of Hyderabad 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Abwaz 1856-57 War in China 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
Taku Torts, Fatshan and Pekin 1871 Abys- 
sinlan War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign 1885 
Cgyptian Campaign 1885 Third Burma War 
1889 Chin-Lshal Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
Lxpedition, 1897 Lxpedition to Inmftirbc 
Mombasa & Africa 1899-1902 S. Afriein 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
telief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somahland LDxpedition 
PAN Breit of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14. 


During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were once on many and 
various duties Royal Indian Marine Ships 
‘* DUFFERIN,” ‘‘ HARDINGE,”’® ‘* NORTHBROOK,’ 
‘* LAWRENCE,” ‘‘ DALHOUSIE ” and ‘‘ MINTO” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auuxl- 
liary Cruisers Officers also served inthe Hoya! 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets 


In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and tm Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enhsta number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the noum- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2000 res- 
pectively for the e and other duties 
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When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
(nlend Water Transport which controlled all 
River Transport work in that country, and 
these officers held many important executive 
appointments in that unit. 


The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers, 


Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were carried out with these and Jaunches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties 


Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers were 
employed on naval transport duties m UHng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 


positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France 


Service in the War 1914-18 —The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
War These are set out in detall no the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
(q v0 pp. 202 et seq) 


Reorganisation Schemes —<Aiter the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet Iord Jellicoc, who was visiting India 
to driw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the &crvice His valuabl. suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted 


Shortly afterwirds the Tsher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army, 
| und although the R1M was not included in 
thcir terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mcnded that the lt} 1 M should be reorganised 
45 % combatant servicc The Governmcnt of 
India 1n 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Reir Admiril Mawby as Director, 
RIM, to driw up a schemo of reorganisation 
within limited lines His scheme, however, 
wis not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment 


The RIM then fell upon hard times, Moncy 
was scurce, the report of the Inchcape Com 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the workin of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Jocal Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R I M ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work carrying of officials, cte Ihe 
Local Governments were naturally inclmed to 
think that if they hid to pay they would lke 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them 
selves lLurther the Inchcape ComMpyart 
recommended that the three large troc 
should be scrapped and all trooping c 
under contract, which would havgng Ship 
Marine with only the Survcy Dep" 
the Bombay Dochyard 


A Combatant Service —Hap 
Service, however, the Governmen 
1925 appomted a2 Depaitment 
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under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submita scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 


To effect the change in the title it was neces- 
sary to draw up anew Indian Naval Discipline 
Act, and this had to be passed in the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State in India. The 
Bill was introduced in February 1928, when 
the Government were defeated by one vote, 
the defeat being caused, not by the fact that 
the people of India did not want an Indian 
Navy, but because in some cases members 
did not consider that the Legislature had been 
properly and fully consulted beforehand. 
Other members voted against the Bill on prin- 
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ciple, as they considered that both Army and 
Navy should ho directly controlled by the 
Legislature, while the extremists voted against 
it because they were i t2 vote against 
any Government Bill which might be introduced 


The blow to the Service was a heavy one, 
as it was feared that the defeat might put an 
end to the reorganisation. The Government, 
however, decided that the reorganisation should 
continue on the origina) lines, except that the 
title could not be altered, and that the service 
would have to use the old Discipline Act, a 
perfectly correct “ Articles of War” based on 
the Naval Discipline Acts. 


In 1928, on the recommendation of the 
Admiralty, His Majesty the King approved of 
the change in uniform of officers to that of the 
Royal Navy, with the exception of the buttons 
of the R. I. M., which bear the Star of India 
as a distinctive mark, and also of the flying in 
RI..M. ships of the White Pennant and the 
White Ensign of the Royal Navy. The White 
Ensign was hoisted for the first time on Armis- 
tice Day, November 11th, 1928. 


The Indian Marine is now reorganised as one 
of the fighting forces of the Empire under the 
command of a Rear-Admiral on the active list 
of the Royal Navy. Its duties are purely 
naval and its personnel are trained for war. 


Personnel, 1931. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF, 


Ylag Officer Commanding Royal Indian Marine 
and P, N. T. 0., East Indies, 


Naval Secretary 
Tjag Lieutenant 


Chief of Staff, to Flag Officer Commanding RT, 
M., and Captajn Supdt., R. I. M., Dockyard... 


Commander of the Dockyard 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Squadron Signal Officer 

Engineer Manager of the Dockyard 


1st Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 


neces’ Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
vessels -kyard, wis 


ments fro: 
the pirates sre Officer 
The first two 


(or Osiander),'viser tothe Flag Officer Comdg. 
in 1612 under . 


days under sitg! 
strenuths the Gi tendent to the Flag Officer Comdg. 
maintained a sx. es 


Rear-Admiral H. T. Walwyn, 0,B., D.S.0. 


Paymaster Commander E., A. Jolley, R. N. 
Lieut. F. C. Hammond, R. 1. ¥ 


Captain E. H. Dauglish, R.1.¥. 

Commander J. N. Metcaife, 0.B.E., D.S.C,, R.1.M. 
Lieut.-Comdr. P,H. Learmont, R.LM. 

Lieut, St. J. A. D. Garniss, R.1.¥. 

I’ngineer Captain W. A. Williams, R.LM. 


Engineszr Commander 8. B. Trenoweth, B.1.M. 


Engineer Lieut.-Comdr. F, Clark, R.1.M. 


Engineer Commander A. Thomson, B.1.M. 
C, Rajagopala Aiyar, M.B.E, 


E, Osborne Carey, 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 


Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Bombay 
Asst. Marine Transport Officer, 1st Grade 


2nd 


Commander C H. Boykett, B 1.m. 


Lieut.Comdr. H. P Huges, Hallett, 
MBE;3DS8C,RIM (Karachi) 
Lieut-Comdr. F. W. Angell, R1M 
(Bombay). 


Lieut, W. R Sheuring,( Karachi). 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor 
Dlectrical Engineer 
Assistant Marine Store Officer 


W GJ Francis, Esq. 
R T Burke, Esq , 
J A B. Hawes, Esq,, 


OFFICERS 


Captains .. ae es ee 
Commanders a - = 
Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, 

and Sub-Lieutenants .. oe 
Engineer-Captain .. se a oe 
Engineer-Commanders .. 
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I Gunners and Boatswains .. 


9 Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi 


neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub 
Lieutenants - es oe 
WARRANT OFFIOERS 


Warrant Writers .. sie ee oe € 


PETTY OFFICERS AND MEN. 
Who are mostly recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency, 


Sloop Minesweeping H, M.I, 8. Clive 
sloop oe Pe Corn walhs 
Sloop Minesweeping : Hindustan 
Sloop Minesweeping Lawrence 
Surveying Vessel Investigator 
+ i Palinurus 
Depot Ship .. Dalhousie 
Patrol Vessel Pathan 
Baluchi 


SHIPS, 
»- 2,059tons . 2,422 Horse Power. 
ee 1,754 91 oe r 9° 
ee 1.125 99 . 2,000 S H, r. 
-- 1,388 ,, -. 2,020 Horse Powcr. 
ee 1,355 Ty oe 1,500 9 
Se 538 Css Sa 486 6 
ee 1,650 9) ee 
Sa 832, .. 3,000 8 H. P. 
oe 755, -. $3,500 ,, 


In addition to the above there are 21 vessels composed of mincswceping and steam trawlers 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Caleutta, Aden and Karachi, 


Dockyards. 


There were two Royal Indiar Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories, 


Medual Staff 


Marine Surgeon, Bombay, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. N. Thomas, D80,MB,IMS 

Officer «wn Charge, Dockyard Dispensory 
Lieutenant J B D'Souza, IMD, 


R I, M, Warrant Officers 


Boatswarn of the Dochyard, Boatswam W J 
Downing, R1 M. 

Warrant Master-at-Arms, 
Boatswain C Mahon RIM 

Asst Warrant Masterat Arms Dochuard 
Police, Boatswain A H Lovtt,M bh RIM 

Police Boatswaruns, Boatswain Muhammad, 
Mohidin, B.1.M. 

Boaiswain, Sk. Kaka Jaino, RIM. 


Appointments. 


In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the R. I. M. Dockyard, the followmg appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officere 
of the Royal Indian Manne :— 


Dochyard Police, 


BOMBAY. 


Principal Offiecr, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay Duistnct, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principa] Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2na, 
3rd and 4th Engineers and Ship Surveyors 

CALCUTTA 

Principal Officer Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta Duistnct, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marme Department, Culcutta District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 8rd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 


M4DRAS 
Principal Ofheer Mercantile Maine Depart- 
ment, Madras District and Lnzinecr and Ship 
Survey 01 


BuRMA 

Principal Officer, Mercantil Maring Dc part 
ment Rangoon Jisti ct Nautical Surveyor, Mer- 
cintile Marine Deputment Rangoon Distuiet, 
aud Lnogineer and Ship Surveyor Kangoon 

KARACHI. 

Pimcupiu Officer Mcicantilu Masince Depart- 

ment, bk arachi District 


ADEN. 
Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Aden District 
CHITTAGONG, 
Nautical Surveyor and Enginecr and Ship 
Sui veyor 
PoRT BLAIR. 
Engineer and Harbour Master, 


Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the existence of plant 
food and moisture in the soll, ao the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra 
phical situation, the character of ths people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend tothe production ofa cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions 

The climate of India, while varying to som® 
extent in degree, in most respects 1s remark 
ably simular in character throughout the coun 
try The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October These have the effect of dividing 
the year Into two agniculturalseasons the Kharf 
ov Mongoon and the Rab: or Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops Between earl; 
June and October abundint rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North West 
ern India benefits from showers in December 
and January The south of the Penmsula and 
especially the Madras Presidency however 15 
more truly tropical especially in the south and 
depends mainly on the N I’ monsoon here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year which 1s of considermble importance 
to agriculture 1s none too favourable but 
is not quite so bad as 1s often represent 
ed The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, 
mid-summer, and when it 1s most needed It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation 18 very rapid Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period though it 
has its drawbacks 1nd deminds a special sys 
~tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 

countries 

Soils —Four main soil types can be recog 
nised in India 12 (1) the Red sors derived 
from rocks of the Archean system which chirac 
terise Madras Mysore and the South Fast 
of Bombay and extend through the Last of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over lie the Deccan trap ond cover the = greater 
part of Bombay Berar and the Western parts 
of tho Central Provmees ani  Hyderabid 
with extensions into Central Init and Bunid 
khand The Madras requr soils though — less 
typical aro also importint (3) The great allu 
vial plans agriculturally the most important 
tract in Indiy as swell as the most extensive 
mainly the Indo Gangetic Plain embracing Sin} 
northern Rvyputana most of the Punjab the 
plains of the Umted Provinces most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam (4) The 
laterite souls which form a _ telt round the 
Peninsula and extend through Fast Bengal 
into Assam and Burmah 

The great alluvial plains are charicterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to urriga 
tion and manuring broadly speaking there 
ate fow solls in the world more suited to inten 
slve agriculture so long asthe water supply 1s 


assured, The other sols are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings, of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable 
Agricultural Capital and Equipment — 
dia 1s a country of small holdings and the com 
monest type is that which Can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are maimly 
confined to the plantingindustries Farming 13 
cared on with a minimum of capital there 
beng practically no outlay on fencing buildings 
orimplements Many causes militate against 
the accumulation of capital and agricultural 
indebtedness 13 heavy and the mterest on loans 
high Great progress has been made by the 
co operative credit movement during the 11st 
twenty years ‘Lhere are now 73000 Agricul 
tural Credit Societics in British India with some 
2400000 memiecrs and 2 working capital 
excceding 264 crcres of rurees Not only have 
these socicties Trou,ht cheaper credit to the 
cultivator lut they have striven to inculcate 
the lesson that cheap credit 18 only valuable 
if applied to productive purposes and have 
encouliyged thrift 
Equipment —Practically all cultivation 1s 
done by bullocks and the capicity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
wellas dependingon the cultivator s individual 
circumstances The best types in common 
use are caprbic of handling what would be consi 
dered as light single horse implements in J urope 
In those tracts where irrgition 1s from wells 
bullocks are also used for drawing water they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher ind tread out 
the grain at harvest His implements being 
few a cultivator s bullocks form by far the most 
important item of his movable property 
suprements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usuallv tipped with iron points, and 
thereis a great similanty im their shape aud 
general design The introduction of trop ploughs 
has made muchprogress in the last few years and 
many hundred thousands are now in use The 
levelling beam 13 used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the harrow 
and roller, and throughout No-thern India the 
plough and the levelling beam are tre only im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator 
On black cotton sols the commonest im 
plement is the bak/ar asimple form of broad 
shape plough Seei drills and dmil hoes are 
mm use in parts of Bombay ani Madras but 
throughout the greater part of the country 
the seed 18 ecithcr broadcasted or ploughed 1n 
Hani inplements consist of various sizes of 
hoes the best known of which are the fodal 
or sprle with 1 Ilade set at an angle towards 
the Ishourcr who does not usc lus fect im 
ligging and the Ahurpe or small hand hoe 
Of harvesting machmery there 1s none grain 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind Simple reapers and winnow 
ers are slowly coming into use m the wheat 
tracts Ihe lirger iron ploughs are now 2 
familiar sitht in certun black soil arcas and the 
use of other impioved implements 1s growing 
Lven motor tractor ploughs 1re now estimated 
to number hundreds ind 3 few steam ploughing 
sets ure it work reclarmimy land from deep- 
rooted 416 ses 


I rrigaty on, 


Cultivation —Cultivation at its best is 
distanctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people 
Geren Og largely as it does op thmft and 
industry. In most places considermg the 
large population cultivation 18 none too good 
Agriculture suffere through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment Twoeconomic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process 1s necessamly slow Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold 
ings but congregate in villages The need for 
mutual protection 1s less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub villigcs «are 
now sprngmg up im  muny places 
For Ral crops wich demand a _ fine 
seed bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the indigen 
ous plough (or on black souls the Bakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough harrow and cultiva 
tor, combined with apphcations of the levelhng 
beam. Crude as these implements are they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub soil which 1s_ the aim of ali dry farm- 
ing operations For Kharf crops the prepara 
tion 18 much less thorough as it 1s essential to sow 
without delay Interculture is usually madequate 
Manure is generally applied to mofe valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, ete Seeding 
Is elther done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial 
Harvesting 18 done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole and there 18 ‘ittle waste involve 1 


At their best the ryots methods are not . 


ineffective but being uneconomical of both 
cattle and man power, they are seldom carried 
out fully The use of simple improved 
implements and of machines which lessen the 
strain on the bullocks which the agricultural 
department 1s steadily fostermg is an 
Important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture 

Irrigation —The concentration of the prin 
a rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which 1s not the sowing period of the rabi crops 
places a very definite limit of the yicld which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops 
Some other crops eg, Sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water 
ng With adcquite wngition the yicld from 
the principal grain crops in Northern Indiv 18 
doubled even mm areas where the monsoon 18 
encrous, whust in the great canal colonies 
arren desert has become fertile land The 
Indian canal system 1s by far the largest in the 
world and already mrigates 31 million acrcs 
of crops annually The aes will be increised 
shortly to 37 million acres v hen works under 
construction are completed ond when the 
various new canals are deve oped fully will 
probably reach 40 million acres The protective 
effect of the canals m miny rois 15 no 138 
important thin the cnhinced yield — Protective 
Wrigation works have made ageicultuic stable 
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instead of precarious In many distncts The 
Indian canals are of two types-—perennial and 
inundation—and the trend of irngation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible The great perennial canals 10 the North 
of India draw their supply from snow fed rivers , 
the mundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April May 
and must close when supplies fall atthe end 
of the monsoon Other canals depend for their 
supply durmg the dry partof the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow fed systems 
Water rates are levicd on the ares of irnmgated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of fulure of crops Different rates 
are charzgcd for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of Indiy rates are also 
lower when the waiter has to be hfted than 
when flow irmgzition is given 


At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in India—if not in the world ‘lhe Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 190 feet high, will have the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world the Wilson Dam at SBhandardara, 
impounding 272 feet of water, is far and away 
the highest dam in India, whilst the Sukkur 
Barrage in Sind across the Indus will irrigate 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other scheme concelved by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells—About one 
quarter of the total irrigation @f the country 
18 got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction The recurring cost of this 
form ofirrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of dravght cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance 

All Agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 


. machinery. 


Tank irngation {8 common in Central and 
Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (01 tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub soil water level] 1s as important 
as the dircct irngation 

Manures —Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India 18 very high and inde«d 
excessive there 1s everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure ‘Lhis 1s partly duo to the small 
use of bedding for which striw cin ll be spared, 
and to the keepmg of cattle in the open but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel Hence the sapply of organic 
matter to Indian soils 1s defirient Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
1s wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation Green manure crops 
are spreading slowly and the usc of oil cakes, 
especially castor cake for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcans and tobacco is increasing 
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The general trend of the results of expe-- 
riments carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments 1s to show that a better 
supply of organic Manures 18 everywhere 1m- 

nt nitrogen is the most common limiting 
actor for India as a whole, phosphatic manures 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops especially rice 
superphosphate and nitrate of soda are being 
more widely used 1n certain areas 


Rice —A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country wv1z, in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras The crop 
i for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall The cultivated 
varietres are numerous differing greatly in qua- 
lity and In suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities The better qualities are 
sown 10 seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and 18 sown before the mon- 
soon as if must make a good start before 
the floods arrive Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the mse in water level 


For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
1s worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
trapsplanted he land 18 laid out into smill 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply The seed 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 6 plants cach and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart Lither by bunding to retain 
rainfall or by artificial irrigation the details 
varying with locality, the rice flelds are kept 
More or less under witer until the crop shows 
signs of ripening The area under improved 
varieties of rice distributed by the agricultural 
departments now exceeds 1 000 000 acres 


Wheat — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the Uuited 
Provinces and the Pun.ab supplying about 
two thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India, 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species Irdurm vulgare Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com 
mercial point of view As seen in local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contam appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em 
ployed Wheat for export is well cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res 
pect of recent years Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them 
Jadlan wheat at present mects a special de 
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mand on the London market being available 
when other stocks of soft wheats are low. 
Strong wheats of high millmg quality are 
grown on a considerable scale m Northern India 
as the result of the work of the Agricultural 
Departments but are mainly retamed for local 
consumption Exports of wheat during the 
last 30 years have varied from zero to over 2 
million tons most of the annual production of 
some 10 millon tons 1s always consumed in the 
country , indeed each rise in exports has been 
simultaneous with the opening up of a new 
canal colony The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts, depend: largely on the conservation of 
the soil molstu e from tha previous mousoon, 
fainsin January and February are generally 
veneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a djminution 
ofthe yield On irngated land 2 to 4 waterin 
are generally given. Tle crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and wilnowing go on up fill the end of May 
In good years the surplus crop 1s bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
patting 1t on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce In 
years of low yield the local price is sufficiently 
high to restrict exports The total area under im- 
proved varietics of wheat is now reported to 
exceed 4 millions of acres 


The Millets —These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for tho cattle The varieties vary greatly in 

uality, height and suitability to vanous 
climatic and soll conditions Perbaps the 
two best known varieties ate Jowar (Serghum 
tulgare) the great milles and Bajra_ the 
Bulrush millet (Pennisetum typhordeum)  Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land thin the bajras and the  distmbution 
of the two crops follows the qualty of the 
poll Neither for jowar nor bajra 18 manure 
uslially applied though Jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat The crop is gener- 
ally sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and 80 requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
It 1s off grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar (Cajanus endicus—pigeon pea) 
and other crops Ihe subsidiary crops are 
barvested as the y ripen elther before the mullet 
is batvested cr afterwards In some pro- 
vinces radi juar 13 also an important crop The 
pro luce 1s consumed in the country 

Pulses —Pulses are commonly grown through 
out India in zieit vaiety and form at once 
the hackbone of the agriculture since even 
the prescnt moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without legumimous 
rotations and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population The yields on the 
whole are fairly good mixed cropping ia com- 
mon The principal pulses are Arhar (Cajanus 
indicus) m (Cer arvetintim) various species 
of P/ peealae and Pisum Reference should be 
made to Groundnuts which though of modern 
introduction now forms an important leguminous 
oll sced crop 12 Madras and Bombay, and to 
a less extent 1 other provinces and an luport- 
ant article of export 
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Cotton —Cotton 1s one of the most important 
commercial and export crops of India covering 
now some 28 million acres annually with a 

reduction of 53 to 6 million bales of 400 Ibs 

¢ two million bales are consumed annually 
by Indian mulls the rest bemg exported to Japan 
¢ and the Continent of Europe Some rds 
of the average annual production consists of 
short staple cotton of 4° to 2” staple mainly 
ranging round §” ‘lhe remainder medium 
staple cotton ranging trom 3” to 1}° The 
better quahties are in heen demand tor Indian 
mills Punjab American and Madras ‘Iinnevelly 
and Karunganni being the principal long stapl 
cottons exported Lhere 1s no Indian cotton 
belt , Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hydera 
bad, Baroda Madras, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces all have important cotton 
tracts producing distinct types Sowing and 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to Mayand June Yields vary greatly in the 
best urigated tracts the normal yield 18 about 
200 Ibs of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded whulst 
in the poorest unirrgated tracts 60 lbs per acre 
1s a good crop Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quahty and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short staple tracts 

The Cotton Transport Act the Cotton Gin 
ning and Pressmg Factones Act and the Bom 
bay Cotton Markets Act have all been pansed 
at the instance of the Committee and are 
doing much to check the abuse of adulteration 
and promote better marketing Agricul 
tural Departments have contimued their 
campaign of cotton improvement and apart 
from improvements in methods of cultivation 
improved varieties of cotton now covers over 
4 millon acres, 


Exports —The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 5 
fiscal years (ending March 31st) were as follows 
10 thousands of bales of 400 lbs each) — 


1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
Countries | og | 27 | 98 | 29 | 30 
United 225 87 | 160; 241 | 270 
Kingdom 
Other parts 16 6 7 7 5 
of the Bri- 
tish Em 
pire 
Japan 2 084 | 1 842 | 1,235 | 1,610 | 1,639 
Italy 456 305 330 384 393 
France 193 123 185 204 253 
China (ex 538 391 112 404 566 
clusive of 
Hong- 
kong, etc) 
Belgium 243 159 230 347 $41 
Spain 73 54 61 76 80 
Germany 218} 145 | 206 | 324 | 344 
Other 127 96 110 115 179 
countries 
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Total exports from the six principal ports 
(Bombay, Karachi Madras, Tuticorin, Calcutta 
and Rangoon) for the cotton season ending 
August 3ist, 1930 totalled 3,959,849 bales as 
compared with 3,971,440 bales in 1928-29 

Sugarcane —Indii though » large importer 
of sugar 18 nevertheless one of the most impor 
tint sugireine growing countries in the world, 
the 11e7 under the crop bemz 1bove 3 million 
vere, =The crop 1s mostly zrown in the sub 
montine tricts of Northern India = The com 
mon virteties irc thin ind hard yreldmg 

low paccntice of puce of fur quahty but 
these ire now bung dapidly repliced by scedling 
canes of ugh mat compircd to those of other 
ugar growing counties Ihe arey under 
such improved virnties m Northern Indiv 
has alroady revched about 700000 acres 
and 1s rapidly extending By chinge of viniety 
alone an mcrease of 60 per cent im the yield per 
acre 18 attained by usmg mmproved cultural 
methods also the yield in many cases 1s trebled 
The greater part of the Indian sugarcane crop 18 
converted into gur inwhichform it1s consumed 

A consider iblc amount of crystallised sugar 1s still 
made by the old indigenous process and modern 
factors m the ycir 19.8 29 produccd 99 000 
tons the net ports of sugir m 1929 30 excced 
ed 989000 tons mimly from Jivi— Ihe 
Coimbatore cine breeding statin has produccd 
seedling canes of high merit both m regard to 
tonnige and quility These ire rapidly 
spreiding in the prmpil portions of the 
sugarcanc belt ind improwd methods of 
cultivation are being idoptcd ‘The agricul- 
tural sid¢ of the pioblem 15 practically solved 
though continuous effort 1s necessary Certain 
well equipped factors are obtaining a recovery 
of sugar on cane which compares very favour- 
ably with that in other countries In some 
portions of the sugarcane belt, cane of good 
quality cin be produced is cheaply as in any 
countiy ithe world Lhere 18n0 reion why 
Indi. should not be self supporting in sugarcane 
products once the industry is properly orzimised 
and the question of protection tor the Indian 
suzir mdustry was referred to the Lariff Board 
by the Govcrnmcnt of India and Its report was 
published in 1931 


Oilseeds —The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous ollseeds (rape, mustard, etc.) * 
Although otlseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more oF less precarious by nature—they cover 
an immense area 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus growa chiefilyin Bengal, Bihar, 
the Urited Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe The yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 500 or 600 Ibs of seed per acre. 
The seed 1s mainly exported whole but a certain 
amount of of] pressing 1s done in the country. 

Sesamum or (Gingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India ss an sutumn or Winter 
crop About 10 per cent of the production Is 
exported and the rest consumed locally 

The Crueiferous Otlseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
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of development They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to then 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal 
varieties are grown differin 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape 


toria, and sarson, The crop is generally sown 


in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop 


1s subject to injury from rain and great care 


has to be taken in the drymg. Though the export 
of rape and mustard seed exceed a million tons 
annually, exports represent less than one fifth 


of the crop the bulk of which is crushed locally , 


both the cake and the oil are needed for local 


consumption, 


Jute.—[wo varieties of the plant are cuiti- 


vated as a crop, Capsulams and Olitonus 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rich moist sol Owmg to 
river inundation this part of India _recelves 
@® considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
ls rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet) Before mpening 
the crop is cut and retted in water After 
about three weess submersion the fibre 18 
romov d by wishmg ind beiting The pro 
duction of jute in 1930 was 11] millon balcs 
OG an arta estimated at 3$ million acres The 
drei under improved varietics was about 1} 
Toillion acres he world depresson in trade 
has Jed to a fall in demand ind slumpin_ prices 
and a considerable reduction m jute produc 
tion may be expuctcd 


Tobacco 18 grown here and there all over 
the couatry chetly, however, 1n Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nicotuana Tabacum 18 by far the 
mort common Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a Ingh stan- 
dard ofcultavation including lberal manuring 
is necessary The crop 1s only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentifulas the aften- 
ticn necessary for its proper cultivation 1s very 
great. The seed 1s germmated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care bemg taken to 
ihield them from the sun. The crop 1s very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It 2s topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed ‘Lhe crop ripens from February 


A number of 
from each other 


18 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at tbe 
time of flowering and sometimes suffers cop- 
siderable damage from this pest. Tbe seed 
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commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both im Madras and in 
Bihar The flue cured tobacco from the 
new Pusa hybrids yields very satisfactory results 
and as these new strains come mto general 
cultivation, a further advance will be possible. 


Livestock —lhe livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 130 
million cattle 21 mullion buffaloes, 28 mullion 
sheep, 39 million goats and 3 mullion horses, 
Mules and donkeys and half-a-milion camels 
and in the 51 Indian States for which figures 
are available, there are 36 million cattle and 
buffaloes, 25 million sheep and goats, a million 
horses, donkeys and mules and quarter of-a 
mulion camels For draught purposes cattle are 
mainly used everywhere though male buffalo are 
Important as draught animals in_ the nice 
tracts and damper parts of the country Horses 
and mules are practically never used for agricul- 
tural purposes For dairy purposes, the buffalo 
1s important, the milk yield bemg high and the 
| percentage of butter fat considerably above 
thatin cows milk The best known breed 1s the 

‘Murra” buffalo of the Punjab The cattle 
and buffalo population in India 1s abnormally 
high amounting to over 60 per cent of the human 
population The spread of cultivation has 
diminished the grazing grounds, imsufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are smal], 111 fed and mefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits Of 
draught types, the best known breeds are the 
Hissar, Nellore, Amrit mahal, Guyerat (Kankre}), 
Khauigarh and Malvi, the Saniwal (Punjab,) 
Gir (Kathiawar), Sindhi and Hansi are amongst 
the best milking breeds. On the Government 
cattle breeding farms pedigree herds are being 
built up and from these selected bulls are issued, 
preference being given to special breeding areas, 
to villages which undertake to exclude ‘scrub 
_ bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
lherds are used to advantage The premium 
| bull system 1s also working well in some tracts. 
Cattle improvement 18 a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued efforts and persistent 
endeavour 18 essential, There 1s no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
| owners of India could render greater service. 


Dairying.—Though little noticed, dairying 
| forms a very latge indigenous industry through- 
jut India ihe best known products are 
‘native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi) Dunng 
recent years a considerable trade im tinned 
butter has sprung up im Gujrat (Bombay 
Presidency). While pure ghee and milk can 


onwards and 1s cut just before the leaves be procured im the villages, in the towns dairy 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco , products can scarcely be bought unadulterated. 
grown in India isintcnded tor Hookah smoking | The Government of India have opened an up ae 
and 18 coarse and heavy in flavour Lighter| date Creamery and Butter Factory at Anand an 

hinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette ' an Ingtitute of Animal Husbandiy and Dairying 
manutacture of recent years there has been at Bangalore where students are given courses 
mportant development in the production, io for the Indian Dairy Diploma 
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Agricultural Progress —The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
recently been fully dealt with in the report of 
the Linlithgow Commission The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
httle resulted except the collection of agricul 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing hight on famine problems e 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultura] develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually Dr J <A_ Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, Was invited to visit India and his 
book ‘Improvement of Indian Agriculture 1s 
still a valuable reference book In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed Provincial Departments mainlv 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 __ there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until] technical 
agricultural officers were appointed Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 
peas ae Ailend gs General of Agriculture), 

rber and Benson 1n Madras, Hayman 1n the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab 
In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial] Entomologist 1n 1903 The present 
departments of agriculture however owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place 1n 1905 That scheme provided for 
% central research institute at Pusa completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
Jostitutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract To the establish 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30 000 
given by Mr Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
Pore connected with scientifie research 

he Indian Aguicultural Service was constituted 
in 1906 "Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provinci2] transfer 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
reponse for central research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattiebreeding 
Farm at Karnal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa The Imperial Sugarcane 


breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another | 


branch of the Imperial Agricuitural Research 
Institute Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments The total nett ex- 
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penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually ; 
the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture is in the nejghbour- 
hood of 11 lakhs 

Parallel developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health The now world famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hil] laboratory for 
research on rinderpest It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General The departments were complictely 
provincialised in 1919 the Government of India 
continuing to finance 1nd control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Tzatnagar (Bareilly ) 

Recent Progress —-A8 now constituted, tho 
Agricultural Departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
Phcation of science to agriculture into the village 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research istitutes—at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the issue of improved seed, methads, implements 
and manures 1s shown under the cultivators’ 
own conditions Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research 1s translated into fleld practice, demons 
tration and seed farms and seed stores The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough More 
than 12 million acres are known to be under 
Improved cropa—the further area due to natural 


spread is  itndetctrminible Iwenty sevcn 
thousind impiovcd = ploughs were = sold 
through Agriculture Decpirtments in 19 8 29 
und sues through  privite IgE Nncics 
were Still =o greater Improved — mcthods 


of aut ition ind manuiin,, irc stcdily spread 

Ing work 15 in pro,ress on most of the mayor 
crops and each year brings new triumphs Lhe 
present position has been authoritatively re 

viewed by the Royal Commission on Agricul 

ture which reported in 1928 Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years 
since the agricultural] departments were created, 
the Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses had 
drawn their attention The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
umproved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
In agricultural practice will result The many 
far reaching proposals of the Commission are 
still under the considcrition of Local Gover 

ments but miny hivealrcady ben ited 
upon At no time his there been a greater need 
for coordinated effort directed towards the 
solution of agricultural problems Only by 
Increased efficincy m production can Indi 
meet the situation caused by low prices tor ill 
agricultural commodities and the intense com 
petition in world markets rising, trom produc 
tion im ¢xcess of effcctive demand 
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THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


In Chapter III of their Report the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spimt mto the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers 1n this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise They had 
round not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 
provinaial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themsel\ es 
Aftcr describing the way in which simular 
difliculties had been overcome in Canada, the 
Unitcd States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
(ommittcc or the constitution of a quasi 
indepc udent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provinciil agricultural departments and 
non official interests would be representcd the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 


The primary function of the Council would 
le to promote guide and co ordinat agricul 
tural including veterinary research in India 
ind to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British 1 mpire and in foreign 
countris Jt would mike .irrangements for 
the ti uming of research workers would act as a 
ck wing house of information in rmgard not 
only to rescatch but uso to agricultural and 
vet rmary mittcrs gcnerally and would take 
over the public ition woik at present carried out 
by the Imperal Agricultural Department 
The Commission propos d that the Council 
should be entrust d with the administration of a 
non lipsing fund of Rs 50 likhs to which addi 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financiil conditions permit Its Chairman should 
bo an cxperienced administritor with a know 
kdze af possible of Indian conditions and im 
uddition tharc should be two other whole time 
members of the Councilfor agriculture 1nd animal 
husbindry resyx (tively Thc Commission suggest- 
ed that the Counal should consist of thirty 
S1\ members in addition to the Chiurman and 
the two whok time members Of these eight 
would be nommatd by the Government of 
Indiv cyhtcn would reprosent the provincial 
agniculturil and vetermary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universitics, two 
would represent the Indiin Ccntral Cotton 
Committec ind the planting community respec 
tively ind five would be nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India Lhe Council would largely work through a 
Stinding Linance Committce and sub com 
mittis A provincial commuttce should be 
estvblished in eich major province to work in 
close cv operition with 16 «Ihe advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be tuken over by the Chairman 
ad whok time members of the Research 
Counc his adminstritive duties being taken 
ovcr by a whok time Dircctor of the Pus 
Institute 


Constitution of the Council —In a Resolu 
tion 1ssued on May 28rd 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opimon 
that the proposals of the Royal Commussion 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outhned 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty nme members would be too 
large to be really effective and that 1t was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India They had therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which 13 mentioned 
below and in Advisory Boird the functions of 
which would be to examime all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which mght be submitted to the 
Governing Body to report on their feasibility 
ind to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor Generals Council in charge of the 
portfoho of Agriculture who would be er 
officco Chairman the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council who would be ez officio 
Vice Chairman, one representative of the 
Counail of State two representatives of the 
Tegislative Assembly one representative of 
the I uropean business community elected by 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ccylon one representative of the 
Indian business community elected by the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
und Industry the nine Provincial Ministers 
of Agriculture two representatives elected by 
the Advisory Board and such other persons as 
the Governor General in Council might from 
time to time appoint 


lhe Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representa 
tives of the ] uropean and Indian commercial 
communities who under the modified scheme 
would be members of the Governing Body 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
Board the university representation would be 
increised from three to four and the scientific 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science Bangalore a 
representative of the Torest Research Institute 
Dchra Dun and a representative elected by the 
Indian Rewairch Fund Association A repre 
sentative of the Co operative Movement would 
also be added The Principal Administrative 
Officer to the Council would beer offiero Chairman 
of the Advisory Board 


The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs 00 lakhs recom 
mended by the Royal Commission they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs 20 Iikhs of which Rs 15 Iikhs would be 
pul in 1929 30 suppkhminted by a fixed 
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minimum grant annually The annual grant 

would be Rs 7 25 lakhs of which Rs 5 lakhs 

would be devoted to the furtherance of the 

scientific objects of the Council and the remaining 

Rs 2 25 lakhs to the cost of its stiff and 

secretaritt Ihe Council would have an entirely 

free hind in 1egard to the expenditure of the 

grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 

to the condition thit no liability im respect of 

such mutters 13 leave or pension contibutions 

after the reseatch for which the grant hid been 

given would be incumed In regird to The | 
grunt to meet the cost of stift establishment 

ete the Council would be in tht same position 
is a Department of the Government of India 
Seerc tari it 


The Cound! his since been constituted 2 
. parate De putmcnt of the Government of Indi 
for the purjos of admuinisterinz this gi int 


The Government of Indiv also stated their 
deasion that the Council should not be cons 
ututed under an Act of the Imperial Te gishiture 
is recommendd by the Royw Commission 
Lut should be rcgistered under the Registration 
of Socwties Act XN of 1860) In pursuanct 
of this d asion a mecting of thos. who would 
constitute the Soaety wis hald at Simbv in 
Tune 1929 to consider the terms of 1 memo 
Lindum of association and the Rules and 
Rezulitions At that meeting 16 wis announced 
thit His I vilted Highness the Nizam 3 Govem 
ment hid offcred 1 donition of Rs 2 lakhs fo 
the funds of the Counml tLhis offer was 
atitctully aceeptcd ind the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam 3 Government has been added to 
the Govcrning Body the Duectors of Agriculture 
md of Veterimuy Services becoming members 
of the Advisory boird Ihe thiee last niumed 
m mbors vicited them seats owing to the 
41 solution of the Council ot Staite and the 
Tevsne As Gnbly and then plices will be filled 
ny ty the ection of new members 


Othar i:dditions hive since becn made to the 
Aivisory Boird ind the present constitution 
ithe Council is now iw shown b low — 


Ihe Vice Churmin of the Counal 1s Sn IL 
Vyivuiughivichiryt KBE lite member of 
the Puthe Service Commission The A zai 
eultunul Txpertis Mr GL ¢ But CIk MIS 
lite Director of Azmeulture Jihiar und Oriss2 
ind the Anmil Husbindry Expert Col A 
Olver (© B CMC) 6OFRCVS~ Lhe Secretiry 
to the Counal is Vr M S A Hydui 1¢S 
(Madris) 


Work of the Counail —The first important 
Step taken by the (Council after its formal 
constitution was the appoimtment of a Com 
mittee to examine and report on the measure: 
to be taken for strengthening and devcloping 
the sugar industry This Committee has 
presented an interum report which was con 
sidcred at the first meeting of the Council which 
was held at Pusa from the 2nd to the 7th 
Deccmber 1929 The Governing Body then 
decided that the Government of India should 
be asked to refcr the general question of the 
import duties on sugar for investigation by the 
Indian Tariff Board and to take immediate 
action for the conversion of the present 
ad valorem duty on lower trade sugar into a 
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specifie duty im order to prevent unfair competi 
tion with Indiin gur= The first of these recom 
mendations his been iceepted by the Govern 
ment of Indiv ind in mvestigition by the I iriff 
Boud 15 now m progress Other dccwions on 
this subject were that Rs 8 000 should be gi unted 
to the United Provinces Bihar and Orissa 
ind the Punjab for experiments m devising 
satisfactory small power sugarcane crushing 
mill that a prize ot Rs 20 000 should be awarded 
to «ny individual or firm tor the invention of a 
satisfactory small power sugarcane crushing 
power mul «and that the appointment of a 
Technologist should be sanctioned 


On the recommendation of the Advisory 
Boatd a speci sub committee of that Board 
wis constituted to investigate the measures 
required to deal with the locust problem 
Another sub committee was appointed to 
investigizte the problems relating to the conserva 
tion of indigenous manurial 1¢sourus and the 
development of the use of indigenous fertilisers 
and tht preparation of a programme of reseaich 
on fertihsers Ihe Governing Body accepted a 
Resolution of the Advisory Board that a whole 
time officer should be employed to study 
and report on the conditions under which hemp 
18 Maltheted in the Provinces concerned It 
was decided to recommend ts the Government 
of India that the Boaid ot Agriculture a meeting 
of which ws held at Pusa atter the meeting ot 
the Imperial Counc of Agricultural Rescarch 
should be known in future as the Board ot 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, that 
it should be convened unde: the auspics 
of the Impcrial Cound of Agicul 
tural Research and that it should be divided 
into two branches (a) crops and soils and (6) 
animal health and husbandry each branch 
mectmg biennially = Lhis recomimcn lition has 
been xucepted by the Government ot India 
ind the Boird of Agriculture has b cn rec onsti 
tuted acordmzly <A grint of Rs 45000 to 


Dr kK € Mehti Professor of Botany Agra 
Colle.e for am omvyestizition into | Rusts of 
wheat and birky was sanctioned and it 


was also decided that two Indians should be 
selected and sent at once to Lngland for 
training in cinema production at the expense 
of the ITmpire Marketing Board provided 
the men selected agreed to serve the Council 
for a period of three years aftcr their return to 
Indla 

The first busmess it the sccon 1 meeting of the 
Governing Boly which wis held it Simi on 
July 29th ind 30th 1930 wis to liy down the 
punaples which should govern the grants mrdc¢ 
by the Counal Tt was dcaded that schem 4 
Sinction(d by the Counail should be of all Pndir 
inportince that ordinarily the Jond and 
buildings required for them should b provide 1 
by the Governmint or Governm nts conccmed 
the Council mikinz a grint for ¢quipm nt and 
stiffalone that ordininily the Government 
or Governments intersted should bear 1 part 
of the recurrmg ¢xpenliture imvolved = that 
assistance should normally be limited in the 
first instance to five years and thit 2 scheme 
other thin one submitted by the Governmi: nt 
of Indix or 2 local Grovernm nt should normilly 
have the support of the Government of the 
Province from whith it emanites On the 
aqneultural side schem 8 for the est ablishine nt 
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at Karnal of 1 substation of the Coimbitore 
Imperial Sugircane Stition for the estiblish 
ment of 4 sugirc ine research station in Bihir 
and the ippomtment to it of a sugarcane special 
wt ound tor the sppomtment to the Imperial 
Tnstitutc of Agricultural Reseurch it Pusa of 4 
Mycologist for work on Mosuc and other cane 
diseases were sanctioned = Importint schemcs 
for rue rescarch m= Assim Bengul Bihir ind 
Orisst «Burma the Central Provinces and 
Madris were consider d and accepted m prima 
ple but before sunctioning dct uiled estim ites, 
the Governing Roly resolved to mike enquirics 
from the kmpire Marketins Boird whether 
H world mike my contribution towirds the 
cast =Schemcs for the cstiblishment of 1 n¢cw 
brindh of Agnaultinal VMecteorolozy under the 
Indiun Meteorological Department vt Poons 
and of 2 sub stition of the Botinieul Section 
of the Pusi Institute if Karnal were also accept 
(do Grants to Prefossor Panga of Cuttack for 
rescarch work on witcr hyianth to Dr J WV 
Muhcrye of the University of Cieutty for 
rescirch into the propertys of colloid so 

mstituents Professor P (= Miahalanobr 
of the University of Cakutty fe tatistical 
investizitions on Cxparmentil erre som field 
trils and ty Provincal Agniculfm ul D part 
mints tir the collation of dity on minuiual 
Cxpcrments wer sanctioned = Proposals for 
the ward of an innital ptize ant of medals 
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for improvements In agriculture and animal 
husbindry gencrilly and also for the award 
ofa prize for a bone crusher worked by animal 
power and by mechinical power were accepted 
but the proposal that a prize of Rs 20000 
should be warded to any mdividual on firm 
for the invention of 1 Sitisfactory small power 
sugareane crushing mill which hid been sim 

tioned by the Governing Body «vt its first meeting 
wis reconsidered ind dropped On the J eter 

nay sude the Governns Body sanctioned 
schemcs for the sppomtment of 1 protozoologist 
and of 4 special officer fur the inv stigition of 
tuberculosis ind Johne s disease amon,s inunals 
it the Imperial Institute of Vetaamary Research 
Muktcsir = 4s regirds dissemination of infor 
mation the Govcaning Boly dc ided thit the 
Sugir Burew it Pusi should be tiinsfcned 
to the control of the Imperial Council of Agricul 
tual Research and it i bong tiken over with 
cffaat from April 1st 1931 when it will be 
trinsterred to Cawnpore and pliced m charge 
(f the Conals Suzu Technolozst The 
proposal ot the Advisory Boird that . Burew 
of Agricultura Intdhionce in Tndia should be 
established undeg the Counc was awccpted 
43 wo one for the Fxtraction = Summiuaiusin, 


ind oublication of miteral on the moearch 
ind xp rimentil work cirned out by the 
Impenl sand Provincial Agricultural 


Depv'tments in India 


Provinces, 
Madras ws es 
Bombay ee 
Bengal... ee oe 
United Provinces. 
Punjab is ce 
Burma... . ee 


Biharand Orissa 
Central Provinces and 
Berar. 
Assam P 
North-West Frontie1 
Province 
Ajymer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg .. a 6 
Delhi .. ets we 


TOTAL aa 





Provinces, 


Madras.. ae : 
Bombay oe ae 
Bengal.. oe se 


United Provinces F 
Punjab Ss we 


Burma me ee 

Bihar and Orissa... 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam oe ee 


North-West Frontier 
Province. 


A)mer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana. 


Coorg .. es or 
Delhi .. ve es 
TOTAL on 
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ARBs, CUITIVATED and UNOULTIVATED, in 1928-29 16 BACH PROVINOL., 
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According to 
Village Papers 


Acres. 


91,166,°18 
78,899, &7 
49,189 909 
67,980 196 
60,25 91 


155,05 68 


53317 99 
61,171 9 


35 299 °70 
8,565,109 


1,802,274 


1,012,260 
370 OUL 





NET AREA, 
Area Dedtct 
according 
to Survey. Indian States Accord us to 
Survev. 
Acres Acres, Acres. 
91,684,310 91,684,310 
97 468,247 18,568,900 78,899,287 
52 664,669 3,477,760 49 146,909 
72,648,741 4,318,232 39) 509 
66,546 086 4,286,700 t 259 S86 
155 ,652 608 ee 15,617,078 
71,507 819 18,234,720 53,1750 9 
83,929 98 19,960,727 €3 968,97 
43,361,410 8,001,440 5 291,970 
8,578,211 140,800 2 437,411 
1,802,274 . 1,802 £74 
1,612,260 i 1,012,260 
370,001 : 370,001 
746,226 294 76,179,339 6,0,046,955 
CULTIVATLD. UNCULTIVATFD. 
por ae Culturable Not 
ak Current Warte avall ible 
Sown Tallows ou‘ ber than for 
eee 4 hallow _ Cultivation. 
Acres Ar | Acres. Acres 
34,067,941 106,97 13,346,04 > 20,414 647 
32,113,022 10,816,405 6,819,351 19,910,655 
23,826,700 4,793,700 5,913,2 8 10,07 3,282 
34,997,345 3, »20,595 10,793,759 10,006,435 
26,810,625 3,478,205 | 10,256,289 | 12,607, 3) 
17,535,684 3,991,166 | 59,760,206 | 53,936, 67 
24,779 100 3,937,725 6,999,304 8,116 448 
25,134,780 3 395,213 14 330,094 4 ©09 849 
6,888 90 1 717,231 18,217 &49 5,142 400 
2,215,157 3,003 2.838,€98 | 2,639 915 
1 
350,646 7, 176 296,602 §(8 092 
| 
137,349 171,991 | 11,590 334,045 
209,154 19,493 GO. P6 74,788 





228,166,096 48,432,503 | 154,0/9,(91 , 149 034 262 


667,536,271 


EE 


Lorests, 


Acres 
13,231 118 
9,239 851 
4,579,989 


9 267,92 
>, 067,883 


20,429 245 
7,3 0,519 
10,401,973 
3,833,900 
358 386 


115,758 


397,185 


eyes 


87,223,719 
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Provinces, 
Madras 
Bombay 


Bengal. e en 


United Provinces .,, 


Punjak ; 


Burma we 
Lihar and Orissa 


Central Provinces <& 
Bcrar we 


Assam 


North-West Ironticr 
Provinte .. es 


Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 


Coorg oe » 
Delhi .. : 
lotat 


Total Area 


Agricultural Stahstics. 








Sou. By Canals. 
Govern- Private. 
ment. to 
Acree, Acres. Acres. 
38,779,144 3,723,953 264,180 
33,441,384! 3,234,802 $5,818 
28 702,700 91,534 191,477 
43107,736) 2,928,292 19,504 
31,961,745! 10,381,745 403,671 
18,291,516 638,009 320,427 
30,057,000 872,887 994,224 
27,513,844| Included 925,766 
under pfri- 
vate can- 
als 
6,988,042 11,172 267 166 
2,604,671 382 427 406,498 
473 880 oe oe 
138, 00 2,157 ae 
268,246 38,956 is 
262,328,158) 22,305,944 3,880,731 


| 





AREA IRRIGATED. 


By 
Tanks. 


oe 


Acres, 


3,216,369 


121,172 


811,965 


56,457 


26 622 


1,309,687 


Included 


under pri 
vate van 


1,08~ 


40,684 


1,331 


2,659 


5,798,579 


12,954,992 





By 
Wells. 


Other 


Sources 


Acres, 


1,442,333 


587,187 


12,030 





5,806,799 


4,122,194 


18,286 


610,888 


83,314 


107,34 3 


36,075 








| 


Acres. 


463,940 


93,980 


328,403 


1 (28 822 


129,060 


821,085 


1,447,382 


10,763 


209,829 


92 684 


=e Ee ee 


4,821,448 


Provinces 
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AREA 
IRRIGATED. 





Total Area 
Irrigated. 


— ee — a — 


Madras es ie 
Bombay eee P 


Bengal we oe 
United Provinces .. 


Punjab sé 


Burma i es 
Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces and 
Berar a . 
Assam os ee 


North-West Fuiontier 
Province .,. ase 


Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 


Ccorg .. oe P 


Delhi ., ee 


Tora. 





ere 


Acres. 
9,1 a 
4 122,959 


1,435,499 


10,489,874 


15,065,292 


‘RS SS GES Geet ere (Egy ee oe | eee SE ee. fF 


1,509,153 


5,270,068 


1,059,772 


549,254 


961,925 


148,027 


3,488 


77,720 


Crops IRRIGATED. * 


ad 


Rice. 


Acres. 
7,744,827 
1,376,271 


1,319,091 


701,830 


3,290,734 


939,952 


547 288 


40,318 


17 


3,488 


Wheat. 


Acres, 


2,707 


448 307 


14,399 


3,819,603 


5, 332,636 


28 


260,290 


19,574 


316,382 


18,731 


31,682 


| 49,761,694, 18180229] 10,264 389 











Barley. 


Acres, 


panel 


1,907,676 


390,906 


ee 


103,024 


1,244 


2,963 


36,417 


10,735 


2,564,731 
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1928-29 
Jowar Bajra 
or or 
Cholum Cumbu 
(great (spiked 
millet). millet.) 
Acres. Acres. 
438,373 $56,292 
751 821 458,485 
wg 20 
206,983 87,289 
238,894 302,323 
54 ee 
750 455 
65 oe 
19,375 5,386 
1,803 2,027 
4,116 1,925 
Ll 712,234 1,264,209 


' Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 
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Crops IRRIGATED. * 





| 





Provinces, Other 
Maize, | cereals Sugar- Other Other 
and cane. Food Cotton. | Non-food; Total. 
pulses, crops. crops. | 
Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres, 


Madras oe . 4,671] 1,260,917 85,439] 289,954 


ay 8 @s ee 3,319 46,386 61,335 142,289 2,200 62,81" 





1 657,398 


United Prov: 3 . | 475,375) 2,369,219] 894,914] 405,134 


234,419| 473,621! 10,941 271 
Bombay ,.  ..| 27,270; 288,202] 63,938] 210,495} 423,147] 368,523} 4,432,680 
431,448] 398,129]11,783 500t 


Pujab es : 422,236, 1,308,816] 326,113) 267,760, 2,378,413] 3,596,911 15,382,797 
4 


Purma oe 63 2,657 3,112 66,781 105 en 1,519,189 
Bihar and Orissa sy j 87,215 1,145 393 138995) 169,842 1575) 122,577; 5,220,850 





Central Frovinces and 


Berar ee oe 111 1,289 20,81 70,815 o¢ § 824, 1,059,772 


Assam ee we ee 66 1,900 ee os 549 204 


North-West Frontier 


Province ., 294,444 26,353 26 428 14,153] 122,269 966,106 


Ajmer-Merwara and 


Manpur Pargana .. 21,203 18,790 14,144, 27,155} 11,643 160,164 








OOOTg o ee ei ‘ie ae ar ane 3,488 
Delhi .. ee oe 837 6,338 6,617 1,501 9,131 77,720 
TOTAL « | 1,856,744| 6,474,426] 1,655,742] 1,672,159] 3,514,173] 5,189,260] 53,884,189 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests, 
t Includes 35,900 acres for which details are not available, 
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ARFA UNDIR DIKFERFNT OROPS QULTIVATED IN 1928-29 JN EAOH PROVINCE, 





Toop GRAINS, 


a 









































Province*, J ae or alte or 
Cholum uml u 
Rice, Wheat Barley (erat sprhed 
millet ) millet , 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Madras oo {11,015 984 16,2 2 G74 | 4,014,579 | 3 007 204 
Bombay .. is ‘. oo) 3,130,472 | 2,057,411 34,247 | 7,771 521 5,024,260 
Bengal s F oe {~1,400,900 122,940 51,700 4,200 2,000 
United Provinces.. sa 7,007,101 | 7,176 219 | 4,484,756 | 2,263,9 6 | 1,972,612 
Punjab : ee .-| 883,999 | 9,968,964 | 1389,969 | 948,773 | 2,479 000 
Burma ae ‘ 12,702,636 46,770 er 516,011 ae 
Bihar and Orissa .. - 14,352,200 | 1,212,300 | 1,£9 3,600 7,600 74 700 
Cential Provinces and Berar oe| 5,444,793 | 3,183,58 > 17,479 | 4,166,916 123 9998 
Assam ee ee ee 4 981,900 « e @ese eesne eene 
North-West Frontier Province 40,442 | 1,005,690 232,408 60,449 130,664 
Aymer-Merwara and Manpur Pargina 1,051 32,096 61,652 71 622 47 2 
Coorg ee ee ae a 329 e > @e e eevee 
Delhi : ‘ r 27 5 3,280 38,930 32 483 51,5°0 
TOTAL +-)81 131,740 | 24 925,475} 7, 92,695 |20,0.4,300 12,951,651 
Poop GRAINS 
Pp ' Other | 
rovinces, Ragi or Gran 1 ood Total 
\forua Maize (poles) Grane lood 
(Mallet) | and Gtains 
Pulses 
Acres Acres Acres Arrcs Acres 
Madras ac ee is oe | 2,224,014 118 921 74,110 | 6,79&,353 27,96 492 
Bombay .. i. - : 680,812 | 188,540 | 774,34) | 3,077,089 |22'729,697 
Bengal .. ; . ae 9,000 94,400 | 142800] 972,(00 22 832,900 
United Provinces . es x 184,960 | 2606 846 | 5,424,175 | 6,683,3¢6 ,37,204171 
Punjab ih ve “e F 22,099 | 1,048,220 | 4,199,C53 | 1,242,017 22,093,796 
Burma ay ae ie : "220,479 | 212,099 | 96,861 is 3.6856 
Bibar and Orissa ,, ‘ 72°,000 | 1,€22,100 | 1,288,000 | 4,390,600 25,553,400 
Central Provinces and Berar F 10,9 3 154,11 } 1,298,356 } 0,047,714 | 19,449,956 
Ai3sam ice eaets aes ” 192 “39 | 5174,139 
North-West Frontier Province is coma 463,170 192,647 77,787 | 2,256,257 
A)mer-Merwara and Manpur Eargane 180 90,483 44,403 58,949 345,168 
Coorg a ae Be 3,424 oa Lo 1,043 87 828 
Delhi os ta fa 4 2 2,080 14,638 10,669 198 ,762 





a eo 














ToTaL ae .. | 3,903,437 | 6 012,370 113,625 371 | 29 651,242 200 268,422 








* Included under “other food grains and pulses ” 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1928 29 IN EAOH FROVINC!, 


OIlI-SEEDs. 
| 
Provinces. Sesamum] Rape Other 
Lingeed,| (til or and |Ground- | Cocoa- | Castor. O1l- Total, 
jinjili). |Mustard.| nut, but. Seeds | Ouisecds. 





{ 
Acres.' Acres 





Madras <a es 3,882 es 13,417 ]3,679,329) 570,330) 344,373 144,587 5,515,634 
Bombay 118,467; 246,697 201,038) 999,823) 26,640) 73,784! 266,624 1,933,0.3 
Bengal es ; 


United Provinces.. 102,028, 1 076,093 


fa Face te tc ee 
ee de Acres. Acres | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
| 209 866 son O0e 342,169) 19,558 ice 10,966 





| 
131,700 153,400. 699,600 500| 13,69) : 38,800 1,037,700 





Punjab ae 08 28, eral 127,525 1,721 619 ie ea 90 3,923 1,881,399 
Burma ‘* ie 3/1,101,966 4,304) 598,870) 10,695 a 7,513, 1,723,366 
Bibar and Orissa ..| 698,200} 207,300) 728,500 090) 28,500) 51,400 295,800 1,970,000 
Central Provinces 
ind Berar ..| 929,475] 637,378 70,265] 103,099 4 47,258) 895,302 2,182,777 
Assam 11,297; 22,035] 359,833 we ae 4,685 os §90 
North- West. Frontier 
Province. 27 4,363 111,044; .. os | 115,496 
Aimer-Merwara and | 
Manput Pargana. 614] 16,350 533) oe os os 93} 17,599 
Coorg aA ee, ts 17| 11 ee oe . 2 130 
Delhi we 6 17 12| 35,162 ae 5 ae 58 v5,219 
TOTAL - -(2,091,800 3,668,365 





5; 4,287, gen enOhs | 649, 765/532 542,656 1,2 204, 797/17, 886 374 


























| | FIBErs. 
Condi- Sugar 
Provinces ments & | S68 | thers 
Spices cane. * C , Other Total 
otton Ju‘e fibres. Fibres. 
| 
Acres Acres. Acres Acres Aczes, Acres Acres. 
Madras - . | 656,374 89,075] 84756] 2,464,775 : 176,252) > 641 027 
Bombay .- : 214,291 61,7418 1,152} 5,191,194 ~ 192,629] 5,293,523 
Bengal . 131,100 | 195,800' 51,000 59,000} 2 667,300; 685)0| 2 794 80) 
United Provinces oe 166,398 | 1,341,559 “a 701,477 1 178; 107,420; 860075 
Punjab tae 41,950 | 400,904 .. | 2508 911 ~ 38 818! 2 547,729 
Burma .. .. os 89,783 | 21,153, 21,171] 317,757 iv i 19,171 
Bahar and Orissa... v9,800 | 287,400 209 77,700; 198,700t; 24,800, 301,20 
Central Provinces and 
Berar oa ar 111,783 22,787 ‘i 9,078,322 és 84,947) 5,163,269 
Assam a 36,709 i 44,435) 195,124 is 239,559 
North-West Frontier 1,701 48,033 ee 17,084 ais 759 17,843 
Provinee. 
Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 2,708 611 o. 44,491 = 165 544 65 
Coorg ee ee ee 3,494 24 ee ee ee 400 645 
PDethi .. ee os 1,201 4,990 Sa 2,000 hes 355 2,306 
TOTAL .. [1480 553 | 2,516,693 158,218, 16,507,146! 3,062,302| 606 519 20,225,967 


* Area under augar-yield na plants otherthan sugarcane. 
t Revised to 247,000 Acres, by the Director of Agriculture, 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS OULTIVATED IN 1928-29 IN EACH PROVINCE, 
Se mae dale Drugs and Narcotics. 
Provinces. ee pp Pg ee Other Fodder 
Indigo.| Others.| Opium.| Tea. | Coffee. |Tobacco|Drugs and| CFP 
Narcotics c 
\ 
Acres./ Acres. | Acres, {| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Madras oe | 43573! 6,710 26| 64,922 | 47,275 | 255,228) 140,951 407,426 
Bombay .. ..|  522|520,267)_ .. 19 8 | 153,128] 27,584 | 2,199,201 
Bengal ee oe sie ze el 193 ,6C0 a 291,20 4,300 98,100 
United Provinces ..| 5,711) 1,596] 47,669 | 6,193 we 81,924 2.168 | 1,233,091 
Punjab ee .) 19,805) 9,984 1,624 9,696 ar 68,730 686 | 4,478,890 
Burma — 4 487 ‘5 ae 55,644 38 118,807 66,582 169,355 
Bihar and Orissa .,| 95,900 500 és 2,100 145,700 Ga 37,200 
Central Provinces 
and Berar gee 1 42 es or = 18,006 1,881 440,713 
Assam oe af sd ex ‘ie 427 020 5 10,195 ra wa 
North- West Frontier 
Province oe 2%, 49 os ba i 10,724 3 04,796 
Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana.. 5 ‘ie a ia oe b6 ae 1,091 
Coorg ee au se ee i 415 40,020 6 273 | a 
Deihi in 4). 4. a 687, ope | 17,458 
ToTaL  ..| 80,504) 539,152| 49,319 | 759,918 | 87,341 |1,149,402) 244,183 | 9,177,321 
Fruitsand Miscellaneous 
H Crops. Deduct 
oe P Total Area Net 
Provinces. ; tadin Area Sown Area 
RS t g Food Non- sown. more than| Sown., 
Gr eC : Food. once, 
Ops. 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Madras ..  .. | 677,772 42,644 135,288 | 38,.779,144| 4,711,203] 34,067,941 
Bombay .. ..  ..{ 280,147 2,982 | 10,492 | 33,441,334] 1,328 312) 32,113,022 
Bengal .. .. «.| 704,690 | 266,100 | 101,500 | 28,702,700! 4,876,000] 23,826,700 
United Provinces .. .», 548,862 | 138,983 7,041 |b48,107,736 | 8,510,391] 34,597,345 
Punjab oe ‘je és 293 586 111,559 6,907 | 31 961,745 5,151,117] 26,810,628 
Burma os ee 1,110,891 24,430 | 243,782 | 18,291,516] d@ 755,8321 17,535 684 
Bihar and Orissa .. Pe 688 690 689,300 315,700 | 30,057,000 | 5,277,900{ 24,779,100 
Central Provinces & Berar.| 119,251 3,320 55L | 27,513,844; 2,379,064) 25,134,780 
Assam a ie a 5 15,293 (a) 156,968 6,988,042 599,452) 6,388,590 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince .- ..  «.| 21,691 31,850 6228 | 2,¢04,671| 389,514] 2,215,157 
A jmerM er wWara and 
Manpur Pargana as 2,071 14,672 5,302 473,880 123,234 350,646 
Coorg er 5,645 he <i 138,300 951] 137,349 
Delhi ae 6,910 1€9 431 268,246 59,002) £09 154 
TOTAL _—..| 5,005,349 | 1,365,966 { 990,190 262,828,158] 34,162,062/228,166,096 


(a) Included under non-food crope, (b) Includes 348,192 acres for which details are not available. 
(c) Includes Cinchona and Indian Hemp also 
(d) Includes an area of 21 acres for the second time owing to triple cropping during the year 
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238 Crop Forecasts, 


Jhe fallowing ig a summary of the various crop forecasts relating to the season 1929-20 
snei by the Department of Commerciil Intelligence and Statistics, India —— 


—_ 


Per cent of Per cent. of 
Frecedmg preceding 
year (10(0)- vear (100- 
figure of pyri figure of 

Sime date * {game date 
preceulpg preceding 

yeal ) yeir ) 


Tracts comprised in the figures 
Crop and and percentage of total Tstimate | 
Lorcetst Indian crop represented Area, 
by them, 


is Sg rn ee oe ee ee ie SS, ae ce ee 
hute*— | Bcngal (b) Bihar and Orissa, and| 3,317,000 10. | 9707,C00 98 
[inal Assim (100 per cent of the bales, (a) 
total jute areain India ) 
All cotton-grow ing tracts ..| 25,692 000 95 saa 000 91 
11eS 
Madras, Bombay t Burma and| 5,643 000 89 2 475,000 17 
Hyderabad (il o it 9» per cent tons. 
of total groundnut area of 
India) 
U Pt Punjab, Bihorand Orissa} 2504000! (c) 96 2766000] (c) 101 
hengal, VWadras, Bombay t N -W tons 
1 Province Assam C P and 
Berar, Delhi, Hyd ribad 
Vs <ore and Baroda (v little 
ovcr 96 per cent of total 
sugarcine are’ of Indi ) 
1 urma,United Provinces, Madras,| 5 312000! 96 460,000 (3 
Bombay f, C P and Berar, | 
Bihar ad Orissa Bengal, 
Punjxib, Ajmer Merwora Uy { 
duiizbid, Baroda and Kotaht 
(i littl over 89 per cent of 
total sesamum arca of India ) 
Madras, Punjab, Bihai and Orissa, 67 309 94 14 600 111 
United Provinces, and Bombay, cwts. 
(including Sind) f¢ (89 pcr cent, 
of totalindigo area of India ) 
pCleal, Bihar and Orissa, sheer 79,906 000 96 10 849,000 96 
1 Madras, United Provincesf, © tons 
P and Berart, Assam, Bombay, 
Coorg, Hyderabad “Mvsore and 
Baroda (97 per cent. of total 
rice area of India) 
Rape and| United Provinces, Punjab Bihar} 5 840,000 83 1,088,000 120 
Mustard— & Orisa, Bengal, 4ssam, Bom tons, 
Final. buy, Nortn We t lrontier Pro 
vince, Delhi, Alwarf, Boarod. 
and Hyderabad (about 9v per 
ecnt of totil rape and must 
ard area of India ) 
I inseed— Central Provinecs and Bcrarf,) 2 801,000 90 374 000 116 
Tinal. United Provinces, Bibir and tons, 
Olssa, Bombayt, BenzZat 
Punjab, Hydcrabad and ho 
taht (92 per cent ot th>- total 
linsecd ares of Indi). 
Wheit— Punjabt, Uaited Provincesf,| 31,349,000 98 | 10,353,000 120 
Linal. Centril Provinces and Berarf, tons, 
Bombiyt Bhar and Orissa 
North West lrontier Pro 
vince, Bengil, Delhi, Aymcr- 
Werwira, Ccntral India 
Gwalior,” Rajputana, Hydcra 
bad, Bitnda and Mysore (a 
httle ovcr98 percent of total 
wheat are. of India) 
Castor Seed— (Practically all castor growmg! 1,25 000 89 108 000 88 
tracts) tons, 


Cotton— 

Sapplementary 

u oundnut— 
Linal 


Suz weane— 
L inal, 


Ses umum— 
Supplemcntary 
tons 


It d1.20— 
Linal. 


Rice— 
inal 








* Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal. t Including Indian States, ¢ Rajputana, 
(1) Inelides figurcs for Mepal (2) Inc'vding Cooch biha and Irrpura States 
() J xcluding Hyd 1ibad tor which lormation Ip tvaulable only from this year, 
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Irrigation. 


The chicf charactcristics of the Indian rainfal) 
are its uncqual distribution over the country 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi 
cicncy The normal annual rainfall varices from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assim hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station IM any one ycar was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunj1 1n 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind 1t has been nil ‘There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought 

Ihe second important characteristic of the 
rainfall isits unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons Lxcept in the south east of the 
peninsula, where the heavicst precipitation 
is received from October to December by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south west monsoon between June and October 
During the winter mont!s the rainfall 1s com 
paratively small] the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June 18 pric- 
tically rainless Consequently it happens 
that 1n one season of the year the greater part 
of India 1s deluged with rain and 1s the sec ne 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation , in another pericd the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sunburnt waste The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a fewdays From the agnecul 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian ratnfall 1s its liability to 
failure or serious deficicncy ‘lhe aveiage | 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about | 
45 inches and there 1s but little variation from 
this average from year to ycrr, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches But 
if separate tracts are considered extraordinary 
variations are found, At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought 


Scarcity —Classing a year in which the 
deficiency 1s 25 per cent asa dry year and one 
in which jt 1s 40 per cent as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over pay a aaa area, One year 
In five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
inten a jear of severe drought It 1s largely 
In order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India haye 
been constructed 

Government Works-—The Government 
Irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artific al 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin In actuil fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this 1s provided Ly nature without mans 
assistance In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rams are even heavier than 
those of the south west monsoon, the principal 
non storage systems are found 


The expedient of stommg waterin the monsoon 
or utilization during the subsequent dry weather 


has been practised in India from ttine 1m we 
morial In their simplest form, such + orige 
works consist of an eirthen embinkment 
constructed icross a villey or depression behind 
Which the wuter collects, and those under 
Government control range from smul tanks 
lmrigating only 1 few «res cach to the huge 
reservoirs reccl tly completed in the Deccin 
which are capable of stoling over 20000 
milion cubic teet of water By gradually 
esciping watel from a work of the latter ty pe, 
& suprlv can be muntained long after the river 
on which the reservoir 15 situxted would other 
wise be dry and useless 


The Three Classes —Previously all irrig. 
tich works were divided into three classes, 
Productive Protective and Minor but during 
the tiicnnium 1921 24 the method of deter 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro 
vided was changed and now all works, whe 
ther mayor or mmor for which capital accounts 
are heyt have been 1c classified under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with 4 
thnd class embracing areas irugated by non 
capital worhs Jhe miin cuitelion to be satis 
fied before a work cin be classed as productive 
is that it shall within ten ytar of the com 
pletion of construction produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses ind the 
interest charges on its capital cost Most of 
the largest urigation systems in India_ belong 
to the productive cliss Ihc total carpitil 
outlay ducct and imdirect on irrigation and 
nwizgation works including worls undr 
construction amountcd at the end of the ycar 
1927 26 to Rs Lt» cror s 


Unproductive wo1ks are constructed primarily 
with . view to the yrotection of |r cirous 
tracts wml to guard i,ungt the necessity for 
j eriodic i] Cxpenditure on the rehef of the poy ult 
tion in times of famime ‘They are financed 
from the current revenues of Inha generally 
from the annual giint for fiumime reliet and 
msurince, wid are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of eich such work being sepi- 
ritely Justified by 2% comyarison of the value of 
eich acre protected (biscd upon such factors 
18 the probable cost ot famine relief the popula 
tion of the trict the are. already protected 
and the minimum area which must be | rotectcd 
in order to tide over 1 period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection 


Nearly one €1,hth of the whole arca irngated 
in India from Government works 1s effected 
by mimor works for which no capital account 
is kept 


Growth of Irmgation —Ihere has during 
the last fifty years, been a steady giowth in 
the area inigated ty Government brigation 
yorks Trom 104 million acres in 1878 79 the 
area anbually irrigited rose to 19% million «acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 milhon 
acres 1n 1919 20 the record year up to thut 
date This record wa howcver again sur 
passed in the yeat 1922 23 when the total area 
irrigated by all classcs of works in India ex 
sinding the Indian Statcs amounted to 28} 
million acres During the year 1927-28 the 
total area irrigated by Government works of 
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all classcs in British India amounted to some 
27 6 inillion acres, 

The main inercase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irmgated 4} mullion 
acres in 1878 79 and rose to 20 756,209 acres in 
1926-27 During the year 1927-28 tie areas 
irrigated by productive and _ unproductive 
works amounted to 19,146,298 acres and 
3,688,024 acres respectively. 


The areairmgated in 1927-28 wis largest in 
the Punjab, in which province 10,381,000 acres 
were irrigated during the year In addition 
about 660,000 acres were irfigated from channels 
which although drawing their supples from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7 million acres, followed by Sind with 3 5 
million acres and the United Provinces with 
nearly 24 mullion. 


Capital and Revenue —The total capital 
invested in the works has risen from Rs 42,36, 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Rs 115 crores in 1927 28, 
regards reyenue, the Government irrigation 
works of India, taken as a whole, vield a return 
of nearly 64 percent. on the crpital invested 
in them , this is a satisfactory result as Rs, 42,23 
lakhs of the total have been spent on unproduc- 
tive works, most of which return less than 1 per 
cent. The capital outlay also includes 
expenditure on a number of large works under 
construction, which have not yet commenced to 
earn revenue 


Charges for Water—lhe charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment imcludes also 
the charge for water, 9/J0ths of this assessment 
being regarded as duc to the canals. In others, 
as in pits of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land 1s irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water 1s paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated 1s measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by “‘lift”, that 18 to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to 1t by gravity apd consequently the. 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 


Irrigation Charges. 


been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by c g according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of **No crops, no ¢ ” 
which 1s now followed as far as possible in canal 
adnmunistration, but has no ccafidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate 1s 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 


The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thusin the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from Rs. 
3-4-0 to Rs. 6-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses 
charge 13 made for additional water- 
ings =. Practically speaking, Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or 1f its 
yleld 1s much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
svstem, 1s 10 force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small] rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal] rainfall 1s fairly high, 1t 18 always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and 1f the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off unti] water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait fill the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
reptesent only a very small proportion of the 
eatra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 


Triennial Comparisons.—The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of ali classes dumng the trienmium 1924-27 
was nearly 28 mullion acres, which is slightly 
more than in the previous triennium. The areas 
for each of the three years were 27,156,399 acres 


‘yn 1924-25, 28,135,123 acres in 1925-26 and 


28,243,879 acres in 1926-27. 


Ihe results obtainedin each province are given in the table below . 





Provinces. 
Madras ‘ ae ‘ a 
Bombay (Deccan) .. ; = 
Sin _ is oA ai a8 
Bengal.. s “> 
United Provinces os ‘ ae es 
Punjab és é 


Burma.. 6a ; 
Bihar and Oriss ‘. 
Central Provinces... are 
North-West Frontier Province 
Rajputana .. Ps ss 
Baluchistan .. a 


Average area irrigated 


‘Total. | 


Area irrigated in 
In triennium 
i 1925-28, 1928-29. 
7,205,587 7,262,096 
440,536 08,229 
3,385,379 3,580,764 
97,182 86,195 
2,698,265 4,092,955 
10,442,730 11,526,502 
1,939,029 1,977,341 
930,112 894,358 
417,850 410,219 
369,343 899,145 
24,820 32,697 
22,319 21,839 
27,973,152 30,687,340 


Irrigaiton—Productive Works. 
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Productive Works .—Taking productive works only, a tuienmal comparison 1s given in the 


following table. 


It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien. 


nlum was nearly a mullion acres more than im the previous period. 











Average area inligated | Average arca irrigated 








Provinces. In previous triennium in triennium 
1921-24. 1924-27. 
Madias ee a 3,681,946 3,732,201 
Bombay-Deccan .. ie ; ‘ ; 2,851 2,609 
Sind ar Ss . we ; 2,545,065 2,804,468 
United Provinces .. ; 2,243,989 2,462,061 
Punjab “s ‘ 9,714,815 9,755,740 
Burma a ae me ts ; 1,35),7°0 1,531,403 
Cential Provinces .. 181,632 153,942 
North-West Fronticr Province .. 216,814 200,413 
Total - 19,937,892 — ~ 90,732,997 7 





Taking the productive works as a& whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end ot 
1927-28, Rs. 73,08 lakhs. The net revenue for 
the year was Rs. 696 lakhs giving a icturn 
9 53 per cent. as compared with 9 per cent. in 
1818-19 and 92 per cent. in 1919-20. In consi- 
dering these figuies 1t must be remembercd that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upsn several works which have only lately come 
into operation and others which are under 


construction, which classes at present contri- 
bute little or nothing in the way of revenue; 
moicover only 1eccipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the gencral 
revenucs of the country which follows 1n the 
wake of their construction. 


Unproductive Works.—Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennium were as below — 


Averago arca Iriigated |Average area Irrigated 


Province, In pre vious triennium in triennium 
J9>4-24 1924-27 
Vidris Sky les 290,654 271,439 
Bombay-Deccan ee a ia “se as 268,863 277,709 
Sind .. - Ke ass ' ; 838,891 527,737 
Bengal.. as ae ; S% es 79,121 73,381 
United Provinces... a a is vr 180,838 207,312 © 
Punjab Sa ee is - ag oe 65,844 243,613 
Burma. . 203,863 268,110 
Bihar and Orissa S32 te he é 958,607 889,733 
Central Provinces... ae es ‘he a 202,220 230,280 
North-West Frontier Province... 2 aa 174,035 156,911 
Rajputana .. ai és - me os 19,422 23,272 
Baluchistan .. ae 4 oe ae és 23,635 22,070 ee 
Fotal re 3,305,993 3,191,588 


> htt Pa ap a Fe SE I SAEED 
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Irrigation—Non-capual Works 


Non capital Works —fhe results obtaincd from the non capital works are given below — 


Averige 1rea 
Irrigatcd in pre 








Avciage area itr 





Trdvinecs vious triennium gited in tiiennium 
191 4 1924 27 

Miulras vl) 8 31747 Ll 
Bombay Decca ly O3¢ lo7 02) 
Sind ve dv 87 279 
Bengu tee | 22 13>) 
Unitcd Provinecs 8 65 8 806 
Punjab 644 “4 3149 “68 
Burina 76 Lal 75 O 
Bihur and Orissa 1 898 2 2416 
Contral Province $ 47 “25 4» 639 

Joti 4 229 400 3 920 049 


Capital Outlay —Iic« t tal capital orth 
du ct und indirect on wis,,ition und nivi,atio 2 
works, including works undcr = construction 
amounted at the end of 1327 28 to Rs lia 
crores [he gross rev nue for the jcar was 
Rs 1210 lakhe and the working cxpenss 
Rs 47. lakhs the net r turn on capital wi 
therfor 6 37 por cent Of the = s veral 

rovinces the return on the capityl outlay 
nvestid in productive worl 8 wis hizhest in the 
Punjab whcie the canals yiclded 15 08 per cent 


Irrigated Acreage —A compirison of tne 


In Milris th peice ntav %f return was 8 90 
while in the United Provinces 1 rctuin of 0 06 
per cent was reahscd In considering these 
figures 14 must be remember red that the capital 
inv sted includes considerable expenditure upon 
four projects of the fist magnitude oz the Sarda 
Oudh eanals the Sutlej Valley project the 
Lioyd Bariige project and the Cauvery (Mettur) 
project which were under constiuction and 
contributcd little or nothing in the way of 
revenue 


acreage of crops matured during 1927 28 by 


means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation nthe several pro 


vinces 13 given below — 


| Capital cost Lstimated 





of Govern value of 
Arca irri ment irga crops raised 

| gated by |Purcentige of tion & Navi, on are1s 

Provinces | Net arca { Govern fared iriigited gation works! recelving 

cropped ment to total | to end of State Irriga 

| Irrigation (cropped are? 1928 29 tion 
WOTkS Tn lakhs of Tn lakhs of 
rupees rupees 
Midras 33.°7) 000) 7 62 000 18 7 lo 06 31 99* 
Bombiy Deecin 34.411 000) 403 000 14 10 07 385 
Sind 91000} 3 081 000 96 6 lo 39 10 ot 
Bengal -S 703 000 86,000 08 4 46 69 
Lnited Provinas 4 404000) 409. 000 9 6 22 92 23 68 
Punjab 3 Yo) 000 11 527 O00T 36 1 3219 49 21 
Burma 17 37000, 1977 000 11 3 6 40 8 52 
Bihar and 011554 39 0a7 000 894 000 29 6 28 8,17 
Central Provinces -0 »»9 000 410 000 20 6 20 2,30 
North West’ Frontier lio | 

vincts 2 600 000; = 399 000 15 3 2,90 2 40 
Rajputana 416 000) 33 000 70 36 lo 
Baluchistan 3u7 000 22 000 61 33 6 
Total = 189 000, 30 657 000 121 1,23,02 1,41,06 


* Laclusive of the value of crops raised on some 3 million acres irrigated by non capital woiks. 
f In addition 1,496,000 acres were irrigated in Indiin States : 


Wells and Tanks 


New Works —There major works of excep 
tional importance 11e now under construction 
namely the Sukkur Barrage and Canals 
in Sind the Cauvery (Wettur) project in Madras 
and the Sutley) Valley Cinils in the Punjb 
lhe Sukkhur Burrage when  com;leted 
will be the greatest work of its hind in 
the world me suring 472) feet between the 
fires of the regulators on either sde_ Lhe 
total cost of the scheme 13s estimated at Rs | 830 
lakhs of which the karrage .ccounts for about 
Rs 569 lakhs and the canus tor Rs 1266 lakh 
A gToss 1rea of “$ million acres 1s commindcd 
of which 64 m Ihon ‘cres 1s cultmable wd an 
annual irea ot irrigation of % millon acres 1s 
anticipated of which 2 m }hon acres rep esent 
existing imundation itrigation wlich wll be 
given 20 assuiecd supply ty the new cunils 
Lhe ultimate annual net revenue folec wted 
as obtainable from the project ft 1 prying 
working expenscs is Rs 194 lakhs which 
represents a return of 10% per cent on cay ital 
lhis js the return from water rates alone but 
a further large imcreise in general revenucs 
may safely be re koned upon from the ire. of 3 
nillion acres of waste which wll be brou.ht 
under cultivation ‘There wil] te incre. ces on 
this account under practically every head of 
revenue, such as rulways customs stimp 
excise ald the like not to mention the additior 
to the countrys wealth owing to the produc 
tion on lind at present barren of croys to the 
value of Ks 2.00 lakhs per annum 

The Sutlej Valley Works consit of 
four wells three on the Sutle3 wid one on the 
Panjab as the Chenab is called below ifs 
junction with the Sutley) with twelve canals 
taking off from above thein Ihe total arcs to 
be imgited is » 108000 ‘eres orn arly 
6000 square miles Of this 207.000 iwies 
are perennial ind 3 033 000 acres non perenni } 
irrigation 194? 000 cres are in British telritory 
2825000 acres in Bahawalpur and 4341 000 
acres 1n Bikaner 

The totale st of the scheme was estimated at 
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Rs 1460 lakhs Upon this a return of 1.3 per 
cent is anticijated from waterrates alone 
But the suheme has another ind even more 
imycitant source of revenue On the intro 
luct on of irm.ition no less than 3% m ihon 
ures of desert waste the property of the three 
pirties concerned .t present valueless will 
Lecome wailable tor colonisaticn and sile_ It 
8s cutom ry in the proforma iccounts of 
irri, ition yrojects to cre lit a scheme with the 
ntcrest on the sale yrocceds of Crown waste 
finds rendered culturible by its construction 
if this 1s included the wmnuul return on the 
works will amount to nearly 38 yer cert 


It bids furr indecd to rival the Lower 
Chentb Canil the return from = wluich 
was newly “4 per cent in 192” 28 These 


anticlpitions mij need modification however 
In view of the fact that arevis dcstimate for 
the project amounts to 15 2 376 lakhs 

The Cauvery Reservou project, which Will 
cost ov r 6 crores of tupees ind will xteni 


jrivation to a new ara of 301,900 acres 
i3maling satisfactory pr gruss In Bomt1y 
Presidency the Bhandardara1 Dim, 270 


feet in height was compktel at the end 
of 1925 and the Bhatgar Dam at the en! 
of 1326 Ihe Doamodhar River (Canal) 
project which will irmgate 180 000 acrcs of ric 
lands in the Buidwan and Hoogtly Districts 
of Bengal was commenced durmg th year 
1926 27 I xcell nt progress his Leen made 
with the Sarda Oudh Canals in the Unit d fro 
vinces ind the system was iniu,urat iby HT 
the V1 eroy in th wutumn of 19 8 Lhis pro 
ject will irrigitc more than a million acics 

A comprehen 1\e Jrrigation [ rogram? je exter d 
ing over a period of 14 yeirsis under investi 
gation in the Central Provmecs Lh yossililty 
of increa in, Imm.aticn in the’ yorth W st 
Liontic: Lroviuc 15 receiving ittenticn whilstin 
Bombay licilency there 1s a propos2l to 
increase the supply in J ake 1 ifc either | y raising 
the present dam or by constructing subsidiary 
storage dam» In bianch valleys 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great ur! 
gation schemes ‘They are essentially exotic 
the products of British rule’ the real easter 
nstrument is the well The most recert figures 
give thity per cent of the irrigated area in India 
as,bemng under wells Moreover the well 1s an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation 
When tle cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth he 
18 more careful in the use of it, well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water Again, owing to the cost of lifting 
it 1s generally used for high grade crops It 38 
estimated that well-irmgated lands produce at 
least one third more than canal watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 

dding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level 


Varieties of Wells —Wells in India are 
Of every description They may be just holes 
12 the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 


a yerror two and thet wWlowed to fill into 
ducay Iliege are temporary or kicha wells Or 
they my be lined with tim} er or with brick or 
stone Lhey vary from the kacha well orc sting a 
few rupees to the masonry well which will run 
into thousands or ln the san ly wastesof Bikan r 
where the water level 13 three hundred feet 
below the surface to still more The means 
of raising the water vary !1n equal degree Thcre 
1 the pwoltah, or weighted lever rawing a 
bucket at the end of a pivotcd pole just as 18 
done on the banks of the Nile = Lhis ts rarely 
used for lifts beyond fiftcen feet For greater 
lifts bullock power 1s invariably used This ts 
generally harrcssed to the mot or leather bag, 
which 13 passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who wilk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well Sometimesthe mot 1s just a leather 
bag, more often it 18 a self actirg arrangement 
which discharges the water into a sump auto 
matically on reaching the surface By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised et atime, and in 118 simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct 
ed and repaired by village labour the mot is 
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unsurpassed in cilicuercy There 19 also the 
Persian whiccel, an cndless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel Recently atten ts 
have becn made, particularly mm Madras‘ to 
substitute mechanical powcr, furnishcu by oil 
engines, for the bullock this haa been founu 
economical] where the water 3upply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linxed Government haye systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by adv ancing fund for 
the purpose and cacmpting well watered tands 
jrom cxtra assessrrent duc to improvement 
Lhese advances, termed tokatz are freely mide 
to approved applicants, the general rite of 
interest bemg 6} per cent In Midras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wo'l or other 
works of agricultural improvciocnt are exempt 
from enhanced asscssment on that aecuunt In 
othcr provinecs the cxcmy tion lasts for specific 
periods, the term gcnerally heing long cnougt 
to recoup the owner the ca] Nal sunk. 


Tanks —Next to the well the indi-cncus 
instrument of irrigation is fhe tank = = Lhe vallace 
or the roadside tan! 1s one of the most consy icu 
oua fcatures in the Indiin eccone 3 Jhe Indian 
tank may be any 31ze Jt may vury fiom a great 
work like Takes Fite and Whiting tn the 
Bombay Presidency or the Porvar Lake in 
Jravancore, holding up from tour {9 scven 
billion cubse fect of water and spreading thor 
waters through gicat chums of ciunil, to the 
little village tank miiating ten vere They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian crvili 
sation Some of these works in Madris ire ot 
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great size, holding from three to four b lion 
cubie feet, with water spreads of nine miles 
he inscriptions of two large tanks In tha 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri 
gatc from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old ‘lank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it 14 found In some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
dcvelopment in Madras In_ the _ ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small 
est tanks are controlled by Government In 
the zemiudari tracts only the large tanks are 
State work, Accurding to the latest figures 
the area urigated from tanks 1s about eight 
mijhion s¢res but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious So far from tanks bumg 
ar fue im famine they ire often quite uscless 
inasmuch as the ramiall dces not suffice to fill 
them and they remam diy throughout the 
BC ason 


Bibhography —l]mennul Leview ot Iriga 
tion in India, 19.5 1927 Caleutt, Supermtendent 
of Government Printin,, Plice One Rupee Lhe 
wmnuu inilition reyerts i India used to he 
as »did asthe Sinar. consisting of 9 dull st vis 
tical reccrd = Lhey have been greatly improved 
ct yecunt vers and haye now assumed a quite 
sitistictcry torm jhe major review apyears 
once cvary three veare = Jhe firstof these triennial 
revicWns Wicisguedin 1922 Ietween the trienniil 
levicws there 18 issucd 1% briefer statement 
reccr lin, the procress ofcach particulir year 
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The meteoology of India like that of other 
souatiies is largely a result of its geographica: 
position The grcat land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features When the North 
ern Hemisy here is turned away from the sun 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold Lhe metcorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
eouthward and we have over the northern pro 
vinces of India the we-terly winds and cast- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be 
comes a Ssuper-heated region drawing towaras 
if an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its Jong 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, 80 that at one season of the vear parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather preva‘la 


Monsoons —-The all important fact in the 
meteorology of India 18s the altcrnation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon 
eoons Wuring the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, ary, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little ai 
movement are the characteristic features of this 


season The summer rains cease in the pro 
vinces of the North West Frontier Province 
anithe Punjab about the middle of Septembe 
ult r which cocl westerly and ncertherly winds 
s¢t ip over that area and the weather becomes 
‘resh and pleasant These fine weather con- 
uitions extend alowly eastward and southward 
% that ty the middie of October, they embrace 
all pirts of the country except the southern 
half of the Penn ula and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whcle of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Fquatorial Belt ‘hus the _ characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over Indi, are —Westerly winds of the tem 
perate zone over the extreme north of India, 
to the south of these the ncrth-east winds of 
the wWiuter monsoon or perhaps more propcrly 
the north east Trades and a gradually extend 
ing area of fine weather which, ag the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz, the Madras coast and the north west of 
India In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
tetreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay ot Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
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rainfall for the four months June to September 
s¢, the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15°36 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De 
cember amounats to 29°48 inctes. The other 
region in which the weather 1s un ettled, during 
this period of generaily settled @onditions, 1° 
North-west India. This region during January, 
Tebruary and part of March 1s traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward The number ani character of these 
storms vary very largely fiom vear to ven- 
and 72 some years no storms at 2)! are recorded 
In normal years, however, ip Northern Indis 
periods of fine weather alternate with perio‘: 
of disturbed weather {occurring dur ng the 
paissage of these storms) and ligit ta moderate 
and even heavy rain ovcurs’ In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall forthe four tmonthe 
December to March, amounts to 5°26 imchee 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4°78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter 1s, aosolutely, greiter 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
goon ‘These two periods of subsidiary ‘‘ rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance The 
fallin Madiasis, asshown above of consid*rable 
actual amount while that of North west India 
though small in absolute amount 1s of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain 1nd wheat crops of Vorthern India 

Spring Months - March to Mav and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India During this perio’ 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the arca of greatest heat In March the 
miximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in the Deccan, im April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105°, hes over the south of the Central Pro: 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
pe:atures, varying between 105° ani 11C° 
preva)l over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
ip the Indus Valley near Jacobabad Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide arca including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe 
riture hitherto recorded 13 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897 During thie 
perind of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the au’ movements over India includ 
ing the disappearance of the north east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
Ove: India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down tbe river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and se. winds in the coast 
regiona These Jand and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, mitiite 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent loca! 
storms These take the forms of dust storm< 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hatlstorms in regions where there 
is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior ‘These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
BIve force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are On that acccant very destructive 
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By the time the arca of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressurcs 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions, Between the Equator 
andj Lat 30° or 35° south the wiad circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that la to say 
from about Lat 3(°-35° couth a wind from 
south east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equitor Hee the air rises 
Into the upper strata to tlow back again at a 
considerable elcvation to the Scuthern Tropic 
or beyond To the north of this circulation, 
sé, between the Cquator and Lat 20° to 259 
North, there cxists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the 1emains of the nerth-east trades, that 
13 to say about Lat 2C° North there 1s a north- 
e1st wind which blows southward till 1t reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
thc south cast Lrades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating eftect of the sun’s rays ove: land and 
sea It is now neccssary to trace the changes 
whir'h oceur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south west monsoon period. ‘he sun 
at this tyme 1s progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern ‘Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator 1* also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation Thus the south east trade 
wirds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal! equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its noith- 
ern progress At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro 
metric pressure di ninishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions—more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending nortLward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circutation 
of the south east [rades, with 1ts cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India 1s invaded by oceanic conditious-— 
the south west monsoon proper This 1s the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity ofat least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current 1s fully established a con 
tmuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat 30°S to Lat, 30° N the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon The most 
important fact about it 1s that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion 18 constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 
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The current enters the Indian seas quite in the Panjab througb Agra, Allahabad and 


at the commencement of June and in the course . 


of the succeedin 
Arabian Sea an 


two weeks spreads over the 
Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Penimsula, Centra) 
india Rajputana and north Bombay ‘he 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion 13 directed towards Burma 
hast B«ngal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
ag a south easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. ‘The south-west mon- 
soon continues or three und a half to four 
months, ez, from the begmning of June to 
the middle or end of Septembcr. During 18 
orcvalencc more or less general though far 
from contmuous rain prevalls throughout 
India, the principal features of the 1ainfall 
distribution hbemg as follows ‘lhe greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volumes of which is probably tluce times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts 
Here it mects an almost continuous hill range 18 
forccd into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy rangc, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months Lhe current 
after parting with most of 1ts moisture advancce 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current 
‘The noithern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coast<« 
gives a certain amount of ram to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalll 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Lastern Ra)putana 
and the North-west Himalayas In this region 
the current meets and mixes witb the monsoop 
Cuirent from the Bay 


The monsoon current over the southein 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south 
weat and 18s thus directed towards the 1cn- 
asscrim hills and up the valley of the Iriawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rai 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Benga! 
and Assam gives yery heavy rain to the low- 
‘ying districts of East Bengai and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence cf the 
Assain Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 


cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) | 


to the southern face of these hills The re 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal,is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
malayas and gives general rain over the 
Gangetic plain and almost daily rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kasbmur. 


To the south of this easterly wind of thie 
Bay current and to the nocth of the westerly, 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hussar 


part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where veitber 
current of the monsoon prevails In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengalexhibit a marked tendency to advance 
long this traék and to give it heavy falls of 
wCaslonal rain. 


The total rainfal) of the monsoon period 
(June tv september) 18 100 inches over part 
uf the west coast, the amount dimunishes east- 
ward, 15 below 20 inches over a large part of 
tie centre and east of the Peninsula and 18 
ony o inches in South Macras, it 1s over 100 
in hes on the Lenasserrm and South Burma 
coast and decteases to 20 inches mn Upper 
Burma, it 1s oyer 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and dimimishes steadily westward and 
I> only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 


fhe month to mouth distribution for tbe 
whole of ladia 1s — 


May atk -- 2°6 inches. 
June as . 83 ea 
July ay .-11 9 ss 
August .. » 10 5 ga 
September ae: an ‘i 


October .. - 3&2 ‘ 


Cyclonic stoims and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, wz, 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. ‘Lhe following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 187? to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution — 


Jan. Feb Mar Apl May June 


Bay of Bengal .. <a «A 4 13 28 
July Aug Sep. Oct Nov Dec 
Bay of Bengal 41 386 45 384 22 8 
Jan, Feb. Mar Arl. May June 
4rabiar Sea ee eT 2 16 
Saly Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov Dec 
Arabian Sea a 2 1 1 & ve 


Ihe preceding pafagraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but 1t must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large This 1s 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
|element rainfall The most important va- 
riations in this clement which may occur are — 


cl!) Delay in the cummencement of the rains 

over a large part of the country, this 

| being most frequent in North Bombsy 
and North-west India 


(2) - proronaes break in July or August or 
8) « 


(3) Early termimation of the rains, which 
May occur in any part of the country. 
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‘4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soca period of more rain than usual 
to One part and less thin usual to an 
other part of the country kzsamples 
of this occur every yeur 


About the mijdle of Scptember fine and 
fib weather beoins to appear in the extreme 
north west of India The area of fine weather 
and dry #inJs catends eastward and couthward 


(For monsoon of 
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the area of rainy weather at the same time con 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retrcated to Madras and the svuth 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has diappeaied from the Indian region, fine 
clewr weather prevailing throngheut§ This 
procession With the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorolocical conditicns repeats itself year 
after year 


1930, see page 3 >») 


INDIA METFOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 


The India Meteorological Department wie 
mstituted in 1875 to comline and cxtend the 
work of vy aious provinerail me tc or oloszic ul services 
which hid sjrung up betore that dite The 
various dutks which wore imposed on the 
department ot the time of its formition were 
from time to time supplemented Ty new duti s 
The mun existing functions mote or Jess in the 
historieal order m which they were assumed 
miy be biicily summarised w iollows — 

(a) Theissue ot Warnings to ports ind coast ul 
distiicts of the approach of disastrous sto:ms 
Since the introduction of wireless tele uy hv 
this has becn cxtended to indu le the assuc of 
storm warnings to ships in Indians 18 

(b) The muintcnance of systcematim records 
of meteorolozual data and the publication ot 
climatological statistics =Thes were originally 
undertaken in oider to furnish dats for the 
investigation of the relation between weathicr 
and disease 

(ec) The issue to the pullic of up to dite 
weather reports and of rainfall forecists These 
duties were originally recommended by 4 
Committee of ] nquny into the ciuses of famine 
in India 

(2) Meteorological researches of 2 general 
character but particularly 1egarding trojical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall 

(e) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 

({) Ihe issue of telezriphie warnings of 
heivy rainfall by special telegrams to district 
oficers on departmentil waining lists (eg 
cinal and rulway engineers) and ty means 
of the ordiniry daly weathe1 telegrams to the 
public in general 

(g) Supply of meteorological astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquirics from Officials, commcrclal firms or 
private individuals 

(hk) Technical supervision of rainfall registra 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities 

(1) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper au by means of instru 
ment carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons 

(9) The .ssue of weather reports and warnings 
to air craft 


*The actual numbers were 10 first class 
and fifth class A first class weather observatory 
continuously recording pressure temperature 
Tainfall in addition to instruments read by eve 
tions are taken two or three times daily and 
centres <A third class 


(7) Sp ad 


Investi.itions at the Aship 
Ty Katich 


In vidition to these meteo 
Wolo. duties the Indis Meteorological 
D putment wis from tim to time made 
responsil lc for yuious other important duties 
such as— 


(7) YD termimation of time in Tndiv ind the 
1 sue ot time siznalys also the d termination of 
«trors of chronomcteis for the Royal India 
Marine and the Roval Navy 

(mv) Olscryvitions ind icsearches on terres 
trial micn tism it J ombiry 


(9) Rezular study (munlh by spectroscoy ic 
exuminition) of the sun wt the Solar Physics 
Observatory ut Kod ul wna 


(0) Muntenince of scismological 
ments at vulous ccntrcs 


instru 


Organisation prior to the demands of avia- 
tion —It is necessuy to note that practical 
mteorolozy imyzlics a me tcorolo,ieal organisa: 
tion not merly mdiyidual meteor olo_ists relying 
upon then own personal and purely local ol serva 
tions Lhe mahing of a single forecist in any 
ot the larger meteorological offices of the world 
requires the organised co oj ci vtion of some 
hundicds of persons In Indiy some 250 
observers co operate duly to take simultaneous 
olscrsations at about 200 separate plivees and 
hind in thar reports to tclegraphists who 
transmit them to eontres where for rapid 
assimilation Gerks decode them and chart them 
on maps meteolological experts then draw 
theretrom the condusions on winch their 
forecasts are based ‘There are othcr ol scrva 
tories which take observations for climatological 
purposes | ut do not telegraph them 

As avittion has been and still 18 making 
raj idly increasing demands on met orolozists in 
Tndia it 1> easier to understand the constitution 
and needs of the department if we first consider 
the organisation prior to the demands of aviation 
In order to carry out the functions imposed 
upon it the department had a ccntril office 
five yrinciyal sub offices and 26 pilot ballow 
observatorics and supervised 270* weathe 
ol servatorics principally of the third class 
distributed over a region stretching from Persia 
Aden and /anzibar on the west to Burma on 


2 second class 200 third class 29 each fourth 
1s furnished with autographic instruments for 
humidity wind direction and velocity and 
At a second class weather observ itory observa 
alé telegraphed to one o1 more forecasting 


observatory takes readings (a) daily at 8 hours and sends the data 


by telegram to one or more forecasting centres or (b) twice daily at 10 hours and 16 hours, but 
does not telegraph A fourth class observatory records observations (a) of temperature, wind 


and rainfall or (6) of temperature and rainfall 
and telegraphs only rainfall amounts 


only, while a fifth class observatory records 
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the east <A brief summary 1s given below of the 
work at cach of the principal observatories 
and offices — 


Headquarters Office, Poona —The general 
administration of the department 1s carrid on 
by the headquarters office in Poona It receives 
the telegraphic reports of morning observations 
collected at practically ail pilot balloon and 1st 
2nd 3rd and 5th class observatories and issues 
daily a telegraphic summary of general weather 
conditions with forecasts of probal le changes in 
weathir during the next twenty four hours 
Tt serves as the main forecasting centre for 
the Indian area and prepares and publishes the 
Daily Weekly and Monthly Werther Reports 
and an Annual volume entitled the Indi 
Weather Review It undertakes the issue of 
heavy rain wainings for practically the whole 
country excepting north east India and the 
issue Of warnings for storms Inthe A1‘vbian Sea 
It is responsible for practically a1 climatological 
workin India and for the design sp eification 
test and supply of special meteorological instru 
ments On its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the headquarters office was equipped as an 
upper air observatoty and a first class weather 
observatory and has also been designed to 
provide faclities for research in theoretical 
and practical meteorology 


Meteorological Office and Observatory, 
Ahpore, Calcutta —Lhe Alipore office serves 
as a regional forecast centre and 1s respousil le 
for the publication of the Calcutta Daily Weathe: 
Report for north east India for storm warning 
in the Bay of Bengil and heavy runfall warning 
in north east India =sdIt has complcte charge of 
all 2nd 3rd 4th and 5th class observatories in 
northeast India (from Assam to Oriss1) while 
its other duties consist in supplying all weatl er 
observatories with ordmary instruments and 
stores keeping a stoch of such instruments 
and «supplying time signals by time ball to 
the Port of Calcutta ind by wireless to shipping 
it sea Its also a first class weather observa 
torv pilot balloon observatory and seismological 
station 

Upper Air Observatory, Agra —Agra Obser- 
vatory 1s the headquarteis of upper ar work 
in India Itis responsible for maimtauning all 
the pilot billoon observatories in Indl. and 
neighbourin;, countries and supplying them with 
necessary cquipment for cariying on daily 
pilot balloon observations and supervising 
their work All dita from pilot balloon observ1a 
tories are collected checked nd statistically 
summarised at Agra Jhis observatory 15 also 
the principal centie of upper air research work 
in India ILherc 18 a seismological station 
attached to this ol servatory 

Colaba and Alibag Observatories —These 
observ itories speci ilise in the study of 
geophysics particularly terrestmal magnetism 
and seismology and im addition carry on the 
duties ot a first class weather observatory Ihey 
take stiror sun otservations for the dctermina 
tion of time and are responsible for the time ball 
service at the Bombiy Harbour and the rating 
of chronometers belonging to the Royal Indian 
Murine 1nd Royal Navy 


ome 
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Kodankanal —The Observatory at Koda 
kanal specialises in the study of the physics of 
the sun and 18 specially equipped for spectro 
scopic observitions and research This observa- 
tory also undertakes the duties of 1 first class 
wether observatory and a seismological station 


Madras —The most important duty of the 
Obsery itorv is the supply of time by time ball 
signal to local shipping and to the whole civil 
populition of Indiv by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indiin tel graph system The 
observ itory issues the Madras Daily Weather 
Repoit thioushout the year and in addition 
curns out the duties of a first class surfice 
observ itory and of 1 pilot balloon station 


Special organisalion to meet the needs 

aviation —lihe above represented the 
wetiv ities of the department prior to the introduc 
tion of wviitionin India With the development 
of civil and militirv aviation and rather rapid 
expvnsion of then vetivitics in recent years 
fresh duties of 2 different character devolved 
upon the depirtment and necessititud a more 


or less complcte overhaul of the pre 
exist ng wrangcements 
Definite recommendations regarding the 


nature of information to be supplied to aircraft 
the exhibition of current weather information 
wt acrodromcs ind the meteorological org inisa 
tion of intcrnational urways have been embodied 
in Annexe G of the Jnternationi Convention of 
Air Novigition In ‘ecoldance with these 
recommendations expcrt meteorologists should 
be stationed 1t ‘erodromes at reasonable 
intervals along the wrway to supply en clacr 
to the aviation personnel current information 
and forecasts of w ather conditions along the 
routes up to the next aerodiome of the same class 
Lorecast centres should be estabhshed at least 
it evch main aeiodrome along aerial routes and 
forccasts prepared at such centres should be 
transmitted to the other aelodromes for the 
information of pilots These recommendations 
involve the openmg up of new forecast centres 
in Jndii Other recommendations refer to 
hours ind kind of observations and manner of 
codify ing them 


A comparison of the practices in Lurope and 
the United States of America and vanous 
International recommendations with the past 
Indian pro.ramme of telegrapling observations 
once dulv shows that 1t each obscrvatory in 
Indin fuller and more frequent observations 
should be taken and be made available to 
aviators in internitionuly approved codes and 
that the number of observatories should be 
increased 


It his therefore become necessary to arrange 
for the prepiration of two weather charts per day 
at such regional forccast centres in India as are 
specially concerned with aviation to raise to 
2nd class status most of the existing weather 
observatories reporting to these centres and to 
create some new ob crvatories* Turther on 
account of the fuller observations required, 


* In connection with the Bushire to Rangoon aviationjschemes 10 new pilotgballoon observa 
tories and 36 new weather observatories have been startcd or pioposed, while a change in the 


status of more than half the existing 3rd class observatories has been p 


roposed If these 


achemes are sanctioned the numbers of observatories will be 13 first,¥175 second, 67 thjrd, 


29 fourth and 22 flith class observatories 
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new instructions for observers have been drawn 
up new registers for the recording of observa 
tions and new telegraphic codes more in confor 
mity with international agreement and suited 
to the changed method of reporting of observ1 
tions have been prepared These have been 
introduced .t observatones from the Persian 
Gulf to northwest India and will be introduced 
elsewhere as air routes extend 


The forecast centres already started or 
proposed to meet the needs of aviators are 
Quetta, Peshawar Karachi Delhi and Rangoon 
while work at the existing offices at Calcutta 
and Poona will require to be extended 


Quetta and Peshawar —Aviation on a 
regular basis was fitst started in this country 
by the Royal Air Force in north west India 
and the nccessity for opening local forecast 
centres was first experienced there lwo 
forecast centres were accordingly started four 
years ago at Quetta and Peshawir each under 
an RAF Meteorologist who was entrusted 
with the charge of issuing forecasts of weather 
over the Tahore Peshawar Quetti harachi air 
routes for R AT aeroplanes and detailed local 
forecasts and warnings each for his own imme 
diate neihbourhood The Méeteorologic il 
Department supplies instruments for tle use 
of the RAF Meteorologists meets the cost 
of the staff of clerks and observeis at each 
centre and supplies data by telegram fiom its 
observatones The technical work done at 
these stations 1s supervised by the Dhurector 
General of Observatories 


Karachi —For civil aviation pieparations 
had to be made for the first time by the depart 
ment m aid of the Cairo karach: «veroplane 
service, A new forecast centre was established 
at Karachi its initial function being the issue 
of weather reports and forecasts for the flying 
sector Karachi to Charbar In_ connection 
with the larger Imperial Airship Scheme which 
his its own distinctive demands on meteoiolo 
gical services India was asked to undertake 
responsibility for supplying information for the 
section extending from SBasra to hkarachi 
Necessary schemes were drawn up and Govern 
ment decided that action should be taken in 
three distinct and separate stages As a result 
of the preliminary scheme additional surface 
observatories were established along the flying 
route and pilot balloon observatories to 
determine the upper air currents were started 
at Bahremm Muscat and Gwadar thus enabling 
the Karachi Office to gather and study an in 
creased supply of weather information from the 
Arabian and Mehran coasts Arrangements were 
made for the preparation of two charts daily 
at Karachi based on4and 14hours GMT * 
observations telegraphed from stations m the 
Persian area and parts of north west India 


In order to meet the requirements of the 
London Karach: Air Mail Service arrangemc nts 
were completed for issuing through the Karachi 
Civil Wireless Station s}noptic weather broad 
casts on short wave at regular intervals also 
for supplying weather reports by wireless to 
seroplanes in flight and for receiving synoptic 
broadcasts from Baghdad and [Egypt [Ihe 
forecast office 15 temporarily located in Aarachi 


* Greenwich Mean Time 
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cantonment and will be transferred to Drigh 
Road civil aerodrome, when buildings are 
provided there Meanwhile a first class weather 
obsers atory and pilot balloon station have been 
started at Drgh Road The weather observa 
tories in Persia and Arabia and along the Mekran 
coast are under the chaige of the Meteorologist 
at Karachi 


On the newly opened Karachi Delhi air route 
the Karachi forecast centre is responsible for 
weather reports and forecasts between Karachi 
and Jodhpur 


Delln —A forecast centre has recently 
been opened at Delhi and will be specially 
lesponsible for the supply of weather reports 
and forecasts to aviators between Jodhpur 
and Allahabad or Gaya A pilot balloon and 
first class weathcr observatory is attached to 
this office 


Caleutta-——In connection with the Delm 
Calcutta and Calcutta Rangoon air routes 
proposals have been made to extend the existing 
duties of th» centre It will become responsible 
for weather riports and forecasts to aviators 
between Allahabad or Gaya and Akyab 


Raagoon —The establishment of a new 
forecast centre anc first class observatory at 
Rangoon under a trained Meteorologist has been 
proposed If sanctioned it will become 
responsible for weather reports and forecasts 
to aviators between Ahyab and Victoria Point 


Poona —The Poona office is at present 
responsible for weather reports and forecasts to 
aviators on routes outside northern India 


Investigational Work —Besides the routine 
duties such as issuc of weather reports forecasts 
and warnings of storms and heavy rain the 
Indian Meteorological Department has under 
taken during recent } ears a number of investiga 
tions 1n theoretical and practical meteorology 
and other allied suljects the most important 
amonzst them 1s the study of the frec atmosphere 
over the country by means of various types of 
balloons The Agia observatory and its sub 
stations the number of which has grown rapidly 
in the last two or three years and 1s over 30 at 
present observe and record wind velocities in 
the upper layers of the atmosphere Thcse 
data are not only of great assistance In connec 
tion with weather forecasting and storm warning 
but have also provid useful for forecasts of 
seasonil rainfall A method of forecasting the 
winter raintall in northern India from upper 
air data is being devcloped and 1s already 1n 
tentative use in the department 


Measurements of pressure temperature and 
humidity up to heights of about lo mules by 
means of sounding balloons (2 e with instruments 
attached) are being made at Agra since 1915 
and have recently been started at Poonaalso A 
number of these instrumcnts penetrate into the 
stratosphere or the region where tr temperature 
ceases to fall with height but remains constant 
or increases with hei,ht The base of the 
stratosphere 1s about 12 mules above sea level 
in the India latitudes It appears that although 
the lowest temperature over the surface of the 


Add 5} hoyrg to convert to Indian Standard Time 
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earth occurs near the poles the lowest free air 
temperatures occur at heights of about 12 miles 
above the equatorial regions thus giving rise 
to the apparently paradoxical truism that the 
coldest air lies over the equator 


At the Poona Weather Office modern Furopean 
theoris of meteorology have been applied to 
the study of Indian weather charts The 
physical aspects of weather were studied and 
attempts were nade to recognise misses of air 
having differcnt histories and physical properties 
Diagnosis of we ther charts by such means has 
heen frequently successful and the new ideas 
have been found helpful in forecasting under 
Indiin conditions 


Other scientific activities of the Department 
consist in the scismographie records at vatlous 
centres magnetic work at Alibag and Bombay 
and Solar Physics observ ations it the kodaihanal 
obsivatory A circtul study has been made 
at Bombay of microsisms which arc 1 cheved to 
he due to 9¢a Waves and apperr to furnish euly 
indications of the existence of disturbed weather 
out af %a Other interesting experiments on 
geophysical subjects have heen undertaken or 
comph ted at Bom! 15 in recent years = Recently 
the olscrvatory aut holakainil has undert chen 
the collection of spe ctrozr ims for the determina 
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tion of the amount of ozone 1n the upper air by 
means of a Dobsons spectrograph which has 
been loaned to the observatory. 


With a view to study the origin and nature 
of nor’ westers the violent local storms which 
almost every year cause considerable loss of life 
and property in north east India a scheme for 
detailed weather observations in that area was 
drawn up in 1927 The details of the scheme 
were worked out at Calcutta and the work is in 
progress since the beginning of last year, A 
special expedition was arranged to study the 
upper air conditions over Bengal during the 
last nor western season 


At harachi arrangements had to be made for 
the study of special meteorological problems in 
connection with airships ‘The two most 
important problems for the safe landing and 
mooring of airships relate to e\periments in 
wind structure and the thermal structure of the 
air in the first 200 to 300 feet sbove ground at 
the air base Yor the purposes of studying 
temperature conditions at the airship base 
a mast 260 feet high has been erected at Drigh 
Roid and special instruments are being installed 
ut suitable heightsonthe mast heintoimation 
provided by such spparatusis of g1eat importance 
and its installation at all existing or prospective 
urship bases is desned by airship anthorities 
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Monsoon 


MONSOON 


The 8 W Monsoon of the year wis on the 


whole fairly normal in its incidence throughout 
the season except in August when the activity of 
the current for the month was in the mum 
confined to Noith East Indi: and Burma 


June —The Monsoon current on the Arabian 
Sea side was initially wevk ind appeared later 
than usual on the West Coast on the 8th and 
on the Konkan Coast on the 10th It gradually 
gatheied strength and in the following wech 
extended inland and on the whole ws normally 
active over its fiild Invigorated later under 
the influence of two depressions in the North 
Arabian Sea off the Kathiawar Coast—one on 
the Zist and the other on the 28th—the current 
particularly mntensified in the Konkan Guzrat, 
and Kathiawar enabling it also to carry strong 
monsoon pulses mto Sind where notably the 
rainfall gathered for the month was 314 pei 
cent In excess 


The Bay branch of the Monsoon wis markedly 
accelerated in 1t3 advance by % Storm which 
formed off the Ceylon Coast about the end of the 
first week mm May It helpcd to carry the 
monsoon into Burma on the 10th May and it 
remained active in lowcr Burma throughout that 
month ‘The current was well established later 
In Upper Burma by the 27th May and extendcd 
into Assam on the 1st June into Bengal on the 
2nd and into Bihar and Orissa by the third week 
A Bay storm off the Orissa Ganjam Coast on the 
28th stimulated the activity of the current 
along the North Madras Coast and in the Central 
Provinces for the 1cmaiming two days of the 
month Avaaged over the plains of Indu 
the rainfall for June was in defect by 3 pcr cent 

duly —iLhe Bay storm of the 28th June as 
it moved past the Central Piovinces to the West 
United Provinces gave widespread and ate 
rains all along its track during the first wee 
and helped to carry fairly strong monsoon past 
the United Provinces and East (tntral India 
into the Punjab Thiee more depressions formed 
at the head of the Bay respectively in the fist, 
second, and fourth week of the month While 
the first and third disturbances passmg through 
Chota Nagpur to the East United Provinces 
weakened over there, merging into the seasonal 
trough of low pressure, the second intensified 
into a storm and traversing the country north- 
westwards reached Sind on the 28rd a week 
after 1ts development in the Bay All these 
disturbances determined heavy 1ains along and 
m the vicinity of then trachs In the Peninsula 
the monsoon remained generally weak during 
the first three weeks It revived later in South 
Madras and South Deccan and continued fairly 
active to the end of the month On the whole 
the monsoon throughout the month was normally 
active m Burma, North-East India, Central 
India and North West India, notably vigorous 
im Sind, Chota Nagpur, and the Punjab, and 
markedly weak in the Penmsula Averaged 
over the plains of India the month’s rainfall 
was m excess by 4 per cent 


August —Only one short hved disturbance 
formed at the head of the Bas about the 2nd 
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It passed inland through Orissa into the Last 
United Provinces where it weakened after the 
5th It served to carry strong monsoon between 
the 3rd and the 12th nto East Central India and 
from the Unittd Provinces to North Punjab 
It also served to invigorate to a ceitam cxtent 
the Arabian Sea curent extending the monsoon 
Tains into Guzrat, West Central India and 
Rajyputana <A_ general break in the rain set 
in the Peninsula aea from the end of the first 
week and lasted almost to the end of the month 
By the end of the second weeh the break extended 
ove1 North West India, and by the end of the 
following week ovei the United Provinces 
Normal activity of the monsoon was thus in 
the maim confined durng this period to North- 
Wast India and Burmaonly Avcraged over the 
plains of India the total fall for the month was 
in defect by 18 per cent 


September —A gencra Istrengthening of the 
monsoon current ensued carly in the month 
mainly induced by a Bay depression formed eff 
the Orissa Coast on the 7th Jt moved slowlv 
pist West Central Provinces into the Last United 
Provinces and after causing widespread and 
heavy rains along and in the vicimity of its track 
it became diffused and unimportant after tho 
17th In the Penimsula thc current remained 
fairly strong for the first two weeks and also 
from the Lith to 15th from Guzrat to Last 
United Provinces, in the West United Provinces 
and m East and North Punjab The monsoon 
began to recede trom North West India after the 
15th lLtom the 11th to the end of the third 
weck the activity of the Arabian Sea current 
was confined in the mam to the West Coast 
south of Bombay The Bay branch remaimed 
active on the whole in Burma throughout the 
month In North Last India 1t was fairly active 
for the first fortnight, and a deprcssion which 
formed on the 21st oft the Orissa Coast strength- 
ened the current carrying heavy rains once again 
into North Last India and Last United Provinces 
upto the 26th Averaged over the plains o 
ar the month’s 1ainfall was in cxcess by 1 per 
ecn 


October —The S W Monsoon began gradually 
to recede from North East Jndia early in the 
month and the N-E Monsoon current was 
established in the south of the Bay abont the third 
week ‘Lhundcrstorms more or less severe usually 
associated with this period of transition occurred 
all over the country The weather normally 
settles after such revergal of the currents but 
conditions soon became unsettled by the forma- 
tion of a storm m thc Bay off the Coromandel 
Coast ahout the 23rd Jt moved westwards, 
crossed the coast ncar Negapatam, and cutting 
across the south of the Peninsula passed out 
into the Arabian Seca ‘Lhe storm intensified 
here and moving northwards almost parallel 
to the coast recurved inland near the Surat 
Coast Jt took 2 north easteily cource thereafter 
and disappeared over the East United Provinces 
Widespread and heavy rains were caused all 
along the track, and gales and squalls were 
eaperienced on and off the West Coast during 
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the northward passage of the storm The ber—averaged over the plains of Indie was 4 

month’s rainfall averaged, over the plains of ' per cent in defect The following table gives 

India was 12 per cent m cxcess detailed information of the seaconal rainfall for 
Thc total fall for the suacon—June to Septem the period June to September — 





RAINFAIL JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 


























DIVISIONS 
Departure Percentage 
Actual Normal from departure 
Normal from Normal 
Inches Inches Inches 
Burma 81 2 83 8 —-2 6 —-3 
Asam 61 1 61 1 0 0 
Bengal 61 5 60 9 +0 6 +1 
Bihar and Orissa 42 9 45 7 —2 8 —6 
Unite d Provinces 34 7 36 1 —1 4 —~4 
Pun} ib 18 1 15 7 +2 4 +15 
Noith West Frontier Province 39 0 —ll —22 
Sind Dot 4 7 +3 0 +64 
Raputana 14 7 18 1 —3 4 —19 
Bombiy 34 6 36 9 —2 3 —6 
Central India 36 4 33 8 +26 +8 
Cential Provinecs 37 5 40 5 —3 0 ~—~7 
Hyderabad 22 9 26 7 —3 8 —14 
Myso1e 11 3 15 5 —4 2 —27 
Madras 21 9 26 0 —4 1 —16 
SS ee eee Seccemiennsiitll Uccostendeiadinmemntennaieamement.ccitemienttin Seamer denatienns cin cece ooetetettan aememmnediiateen cies mmm 
Me wi of India 38 0 39 6 —l1 6 —4 
INTEREST TABLE. 
From 5 to 12 per cent. on Rupees 100, 
Caleulated for 1 Year, 1 Month (Calendar), 1 Week, and 1 Day (365 Days to a ¥ ear) 
the Decamal Fractwn of a Pv for the Day being shown for the Day. 
Per cent, 1 Day. | 1 Week, | 1 Month, 1 Year. 

Rea. A. P. Ra. A. P, RS. A. P. Rs, A. P, 
5 0 0 2°6380 01 6 0 6 8 § 0 0 

6 0 0 8°156 0 110 0 8 0 6 0 0 
7 0 0 3°682 021 09 4 7 0 O 
8 0 0 4°208 0 2 5 010 8 8 00 
9 0 0 4°734 02 9 012 0 9 0 0 

10 0 0 5°260 08 0 913 4 10 0 0 

11 0 0 5°786 03 4 014 8 11 0 0 

12 0 0 6°2}2 0 3 8 16 0 12 0 0 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing 18 More remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background This 
general truth 1s illustrated by a siudy of the 
history of fantine in India For nearly forty 
vears it was the bogey of the Indian administra 
tor The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no Jess anviety 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency The reason for 
this 1s clear 1f we examine for a bnef space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry 
Nearly three quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agricuiture for their daily bread 
Very much of this agriculture 1s dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency Madras the 
United Provinces and Centra] India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall The 
rainy season 1s short and if for any natural rea 
son there 1s &@ weakness or absence of the 
rain bearing currents then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all In Western lands 
everyone 1s acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season but western 
countries offer no parallel to India where in 
an exceptionally bad year wde tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a_ blade 
of grass In the old days there were no rail 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed 
There were often no roads The imgation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfallfortheirreserves The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon Nor hai they 
any credit In the old days then they died 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865 67 
the Government of India assumed responsib) 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises 
After the famine of 1899 1900 this responsibi 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa 
mine relief covering the whole fleld But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection 1f 1s rusting in the oflicial 
armouries because the conditions have changed 
‘Lhe whole of Indiais cevered witha network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
s01] to the centrc3a where food 18 required The 
extension of irmgation bas enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob 
Jems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the ‘ dry” zones The peasantry has 
accumulated a certayn reserve against the rain 
less days from the prosperity which accom 
panied the peed of high prices The rapid 
spread of the co operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 
lightened the pressure on the soil The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra 
tlon has therefore changed In an exceptiqnally 


bad year it may create admunistrative d:ffi- 
cultres it has ceased to be an admunistrative 
an¢é setial problem 


Famine under Native Rule. 


famincs were frequent under Native rule 
and frightful when they came ‘ In 1630,’ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of Bnitish India, “‘a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule Whole citiesand districts 
were left bare ofinhabitants ’ In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families atS wally survived He found the road 
thence to Surat covcred with bodics decaying 
on the highway where they died, there bcing 
none to bury them In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly sce any living 
persons but the corpses at the corncr of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone Pestilencefollowedfamine* Fur 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Lheodore Morrisonin hig volume on the Econo 
nuc Transition of India It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil 
lazes they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available forthe whole of India In 
India there is now no such a thing as a_ food 
famine , the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population , famine 
when 1t comesis a moncy famine and the task 
of the State Is conflned to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food ‘Lhe machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which 1t was evolved 


History of Recent Famuines, 


The Orissa famine of 1860 67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis 
tress through State agency It afficted 180,000 
square mijes and 47,500,000 people ‘Lhe Bengal 
Government was a little slowin appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities Thirty 
five million units were relievcd (a unit 18 one 
p rson supported for one day)at a cost 95 lakhs, 
Che mortality was very heavy, and it is estimated 
that a million people or one third of the popu 
lation, died 1n Orisea alcne This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
1p Western India of 1868-70 The latter famine 
1itroduced India to the great migration from 
Varwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899 1900 it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated There was 
famine in Beharin 1873 74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 3876 78 Jhis affected 
Madras, Mysore Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tractin the Punjab, ‘The tota) area 
affected was 257,000 square milesand the popu- 
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lation 58,600,000, Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuited by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful, The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 In British territory alone, Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Rs, 8} crores, Charitable contri- 


butions from Great Britain and the Colonies bee 


aggrcgated Rs, 84 lakhs. 


The Famine Codes. 


The experlences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis 
The first great Famine Con ~ ir 
under the presidens ~~ 


elaborated the Famuue voues, wuicu auecuucu: 


to meet later experience, form the basie of the 


famines relief system to-day They recommen4- 
\\@hat amninwmant ahnanld he given nn the 


ing a suitable task, and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages orin poor 
houses to those who are unable to work They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal tothe demands uponit They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure In sendings 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Wh'!ct 


codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 807,000 square 


cost of famine relief was Rs 7} crores, revenue *) 
was remitted to the extent of Rs 1% crore, 


and loans given aggregating Rs 1? crore The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs 1} 
crore, of which Rs. 1} crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom The actual famine 
mortality {a Bntish India was estimated at 
750,000. ‘Lhe experiences of this famine were 
examined by 


in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commuasion or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great “~~ ° ~ 
of 1899-10900 supervened. 


The Famine of 1899-1900. 


This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
® population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute 
it was intense In Rajputana, Baroda, Central 


India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was | eircles, reserves of tools and p 


marked by several distinctive features, The 


a Commission under Sir James | 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained | 


| recommended ; 


Famine Policy, 


raintali over the whole of India was in extreme 
| defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
ram There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle The water sup ly was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then distrncta like Gujarat, where famine had 
n unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine ammune, were 


| affected, the people here bemg softened by 


prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 


Statea waa affartad and tha Marwari amant 


desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale, At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
"Bs. 10 crores 

_ total cost waa 

The famine was 

also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone—the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by toans to the extent of Rs. 8} crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were ingignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
& million. The experiences of this famine 


a3 & Whole tne reilel given was excessive, ang 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy 


VUE CULLULLIUH WLU GIUWOU VU UTCUULIUL&@UU 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of “* putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 


| prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 


the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by Hberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised, the mi- 


| nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 


bodied workers, payments by results were 
and proposals were madé 


for saving cattle. 


The modern system. 


The Government of Indta are now In posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordmary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops; pro- 
grammes uf suitable relief works are kept up- 
to-date, the country is nes ei into relief 

t are stocked. 
If the rams fal, policy is at once declared, 


Famine Relief. 


non-officials are enlistea, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made, 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses sreopened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which 80 often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 


Famine Protection. 


Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa: 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec: 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Froductive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, Which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there abould be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs, 1% crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now aria 
complete. Great progress is being made wit 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famine-susceptible district 
in India—and in the Central Provinces. 


Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed sum every year for expendi- 
ture on famine. Theso annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
in building up a Famine Reliet Fund. The 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Relicf proper, the 
word “ Famine” being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural calamitics. 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Governor- 
General-in-Council and is available for expen- 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions, on protective and other 
works for relief of famine. 


The Outlook. 


Such in brief is the official programme |; 
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past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even sorecently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
Chere has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. n the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State ralief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant ; the offecte of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 


Increased Resisting Power. 


The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State reliefin one form 
or another was brought almost to doors, 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £60 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums orin ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
In an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack ot confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. Then the natural growth 
of the population has been reduced by pl 
and famine diseases, followed by the greatin 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This has not only prevented 
the increase of congestion, but has brought 
some areas particularly in the Indian States, 
below their former population-supporting me 
city. The increase of railways distributes the 
‘esources of the country with case; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
mproved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
sonsiderable development of manufacturing 
ndustry, which is generally short of labour and 
nelps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is coinpletely equipped 
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and organisation which has been built up; with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 


out of the experience and practice of the 


‘hat there will ever recur such an emergency as 


Famine Trust. 
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Famine Trust 


that of 1899 Famine can now be efliciently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work the provision of cheap fodd°r 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting tha affected population of the 
famine affected tract to the industrial centres 


The increased resisting power of the peoplc 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920 21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920 The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 perenie durmg the early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in part» 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and CentralIndia The largest 
number of persons on fel ef of all kinds did 
not exceed 0 45 million which was consider 
ably less thin 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon 


The Indian People’s Famine Trust 


Outside the Government programme there 
18 always scope for private philanthropy 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting In the rehabi 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break 
At every great famine large sums ha é betr 
subscribed, particularly in the United kingdom 
for this purpose, and in 1899 1900 the peopic 
of the United States gave generous help With 
the idea of providing a permanent faminc 
tund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 5 
gum of Rs 16 Jakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of chant 
able reef in seasons of general distress 


This Trust: n acew years became swollen to 
Rs 28,10000 and has ever since been main 
tained at that figure This lrust is called 
the Indian Peoples Famine Trust, and was 
constituted under the charitable endowment Act 
1890 The income of the‘Trust is administered 
by @ board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces and 
Indian States Mr E Burden,CSiI CIk ICS 
Auditor General in India 18s the Secretary & Tea 
surer (elect) of the Trust The money 15 invested 
and the principal never taken for expenditure 
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The income from it 1s utilised for relief work 
43 necessary and unexpended balances are tem- 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings when expenditure 1s 
not necessary ‘lhe temporary investments—in 
Government Securities—at the end of 1929 stood 
at Rs 2 60 900 and the cash balance at the same 
time was Rs 4291126, so that the total 
aviilable for expenditure at the commencement 
of 1930 was 30381126 The returns 
for 1930 weic not complete when this chapter 
was Ic\1sed 


The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years This 
isthe result of the improved pohcy of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the 1mprovement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern piogress An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions 1n a manner impossible Lefore the deve 
lopment of railways 1nd of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
oans given direct or through Co operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity 
‘lhe experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporaly 
periods of stress 1n % manner formerly unima 
ginable amine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ccased to occur This was well 
ulustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse mn degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a muni- 
mum of suffermg The deminds upon the 
lamine ‘Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any moaey 18 now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs 50 000 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distr ss caused by floods Was Rs 4,75,000 
un the same year The terms of the ILrust, 
fortunately permit of mangement on lines ac- 
cording with modern needs 
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Boy Scouts. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
pouent by Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Bade: 

owell (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
1a India, both among Europeans and Indians. 
The Viceroy is Chief Scout of India and the 
heads of Provinces, are Chief Scouts in their own 
areas. The aim of the Association 1s to develop 
good citizenship among boys by torming the 
character—training them in habite of observa: 
tion, obedience and self-reliance—inculcatins 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others—and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves, 


It is confidently anticipated that Inthe Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the guif between the different races 
existing in Indla, The movement is non-official, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectarian. 
Its attitude towards religion 1s to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best: (1) to be loyal to 
God and the King; (2) to help others at all 
times; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down— 


1. That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 


2. That he {is loyal to God and the King, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
hiscountry and those under him ; 


8. That be is to be useful and to help others ; 


4. That he is afriend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 


the other belongs ; 

5. That he is courteous ; 

6. That he is a friend to animals; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 

8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties ; 

9. That he is thrifty ; 


10. That he is clean 10 thoaght, word, and 
deed. 


INDIAN HEAD-QUARTEBS, 
Patron —H. BR H.The Prince of Wales, K.G, 


Chief Scout for India —His Excellency Lord 
Irwin. 


Chief Commissioner —(Vacant ) 





General Secretary —George Cunningham Esq. 
0.1,8,, 0.B.E., 1.0.8. 


General Council for India— 
Ezx-officvo.—The Chief Commissioner for India, 
The Provincial Commissioners. 


The Presidents of Provineial 
Councils, 


Elected —(Not completed ) 
Nominated —(Not completed.) 


Provincial Commissioner for Bombay Presi- 
dency—Sir Chunilal Mehta, M.A., LL B.,K 0.8 L., 


Veukatorwaran, faq. ua eM 
Scout Strength. 

PROVINCF {Scouts | Cups | LOTAL 
Assam se 9,450] 1,308] 8,758 
Baluchistan . “s °05 213 518 
Bangalore .. 601 177 778 
Bengal is ; 6 125 1,160 | 7,275 
Behar and Orls3a_, 9 166 2,176 | 11,942 
Bombay 26,188 | *4,335 | 31,233 
Central India es 266 83 354 
Central Provinces ..; 9,492 3,027 113019 
Delhi.. es 223 29 252 
Madras oe 10,459 | 2,023 | 12,482 
Punjab 31,407 | 8,498 | 34,905 
Rajputana .. oa 448 81 029 
United Provinces . 5,772 443 | 6,220 
Burma ie 3 077 346 | 3,423 
Cochin oe 966 25 9)1 
Marwar 296 62 308 





* Includes 423 Rovers. 


Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the worldin regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only speciallylends itself to projects of the 
Kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development andthe favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial devclopment which has 
seized nearly allclasses of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
atances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scicntific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in a'! parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
jaid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severcly handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fucl, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured arcas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost cf 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the otber 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
a powercan be rendered, in all parts 
of India. 


Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the powcr 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during @ small portion of the year. Pcrennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for thisexist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrieal transmission of 

wer affords high encouragement for the 
uture. Further, hydro-clectric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important iniga- 
tion projects the water being first uscd to 
drive the trubdines at the generating stations’ 
and then aistributed over the fields, 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
M.I C.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the present state of knowledge of 
the problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries 
in Indla now absorb over a million horse 
power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. is supe 

electricity from steam, oll or water. 
water power so far actually insight amounts 


to 13 million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three milion horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fali from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tiflo Studies. 


The Report points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to ite 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavia, the Andhra Valley,,the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest water-power undertakings {n 
India—and in some respects the greatest in the 
world—are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
reccntly brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of powcr 
in the city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and 1t is the largest manufacturing town in Asia. 
Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 horse powcr of mechanical energy and 
until a ycar or two ago this was almost entircly 
provided by stcam, gencrated by coal coming 
from a distance—mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked one of the big vb ‘sonata 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr David Gootling, one of the well 
known  charactcrs of Bombay, nearly a 
generation ago. The exceptional position of 
the Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level which a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sca, and force the monsoon as it sweeps 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken ful! advantage of, 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form 4 
magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
heavy rainfall in. Mr. Gostling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr, Jamsetji Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
Industrics in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England toinvestigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 

ears. Mcanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 

avid Gostling passed away, but the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Gostling’s death, Mr. R. B. Joyner’s 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 


The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlistthe support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which were 
not acceptable, Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 


iGeorge Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
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Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme 
The interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefsin the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds fiowed 
in and a company was started. 


The hydro-electric engineering works in 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavia above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whence it Js conveyed 
in masonry canals tothe forebay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house is at Khopoli, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 Ibs per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or watcr wheels The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse 

wer, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ng demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam, the capacity of the scheme 
being increased to more than 49,000 elec- 
trical horse power. The works were formally 
opered by H E the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1915 At present there are 
about 44 mille with motors of the aggre- 
gate B H P of 55,000 H P in service In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contracted to taki supply from the Com- 

any for a period of ten yeals, an agreement 

as been completed whereby the Jata Hydro- 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valiey Power 
Supply Company and the ata Power Com- 
pany between them supply the whole of the 
electric power required by the Bombay Llectric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
and also the power for the electrification of 
the Harbour Branch and Bombay-Kalyan 
section of the G.I.P.Railway. There remain 
many prospective buyeis of electrical energy 
an! the completion of the Compaays full 
scheme will not suffice for allsuch demands 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power 
there are, for instance, tramways, with possi- 
bilities of suburban eatensions The probable 
future demand 1s pide a estimated at about 
160,000 H. P. Recently the Company has em- 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten- 
sions, these involving the 1mpounding of a fourth 
lake at Kundley, near Lonavla, the duplication 
of the pipe line and the installation of additiona) 
machinery at the power house at Khopoli. 


Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site in the. 

ey of the Andhra River, situated near the | 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto. | 
gether different treatment and design were 
required. In this instance the draw off point is 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 ft. above the lowest river bed level at the 
dam. The wateris taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauta of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can be drawn off 
comprising 75 per cent. of the total amount 
of water stored both above and below draw off 


Hydro-Eleciric Development. 


A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out ie @ separate company and providing 
for holdmg up the Andhra River by a Dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tuserwadi. This dam holds up 38 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches the brink of the Ghats at 
Khand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long,‘ carries the water tothe surge chamber, 
whence it cntcurs the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at apes, about 17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power in ita 
full development. Power 13 being supplied to 
B0me thirty factories in Bombay absorbing 
roughly 40,000 electrical horse power, as well ag 
to the Bombay Liectric supply and Tramways 
Company and to the G I P Railway for the 
first stage of their electrification scheme 


Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward excension of the original scheme, 
s0 a southward development also onginated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project 1n now Practically 
Completed under the name of the Nulla Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
forit A company cntitled The Tata Power 
Co, Ltd, was floated in the autumn of 1919 

A lake having an area of sixteen square 
mules and a catchment aiea of 112 square miles 
has been formed at Mulshi by the erection of a 
masonry dam 4,100 feet in length and 158 feet 
in height At the end of the Jake opposite to 
the site of the dam, a tunncl has been cut through 
the Western Ghats to a total length of 14,500 
feet, at the further end of which the water enters 
the pipe line and descends to the turbine power 
house at Bhira, 1,750 feet below The head of 
water 1s sufficient to generate 150 000 electrical 
horse power at 11,000 volts, and after being 
transformed up to 110,000 volts the current 
1s transmitted tothe receiving station at Dharavi, 
Bombay, through an overhead lime approxi- 
mately 80 mules in length Five generating 
units each of 30,000 electrical horse-power are 
being erected, and of these two are already in 
commercial operation The power will be 
absorbed by mulls, factories and local area not 
yet electrified 1n Bombay and suburbs as well 
as bythe B B & C I, Railway's suburban service, 
the G I. P Railway’s electrified service within 
thirty mules of Bombay and the evergrowing 
needs of the B E 5S, & T. Company. 


Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A 
T. Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned, 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro-chemical 1n- 
dustries near the power installation. The prelim:- 
nary investigations for this scheme are still pro- 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake will be 
346 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubic feet 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
toad of 350,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 


level 


r year The perce estimates provided 
phe capital of . 810 lakhs to carry out the 
schema, 


Hydro-Electric Development. 


Mysore Installation. 


The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or, Indeed, in the East, was that on the 
River Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, in 1902. The Catvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These are 92 miles 
distant from Sivasamudram and fora long time 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line in the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where itis used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 


The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inau guration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhcre, to 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The firs 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the eecond, known as the Mekadatu 


project, would have its power house on the 


Cauvery, 25 miles down-riverfrom Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras "residency. The 
head of water available at Sivasamudram is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 39,600 e.h.p. At Meka- 
datu the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 223 feet bed 
would be necessary. There would three 
generating units, each giving an output of 
4,000 e. h. p. Future extensions yielding an 
additional 8,000 h. p. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their inception now 
characterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 


Works in Kashmir. 
A scheme of much importance from its 


size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that maybe expected 
from it than for the part which its 


current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The hea 
works of the Jhelum power installation sze 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the forebay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
eneration of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
our pipes 600 feet louglead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, e 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., . 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking. 


¢ Department. This ste 


ach number of 
‘and another on the Kallar river on the bo 
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& 25 per cent. overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficicnt 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
mmission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminatcs. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendcring it available for cultivation, but these 
Operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now in Operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for fower will 
soonspringup. At Srinagar, theline terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is sup- 
plied not only for driving mgchinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past ycar a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
was taken with a view 
poome in the use of electric 
en entirely successful, 


to educating the 
power and it has 


Recent Progress. 


Apart from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombay Presidency the past 
few years have witnessed comparatively 
little progress in hydro-electric works. Cons 
truction is proceeding, however, on the Mandi 
Project in the Punjab, which will utilize the 
water of the Uhl River for the generation of 
Power with which a large number of towns 
in that province will be electrified. The scheme 
has been formulated in three stages. The first 
will develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river ; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output; whilst the third would 
utilize the same water several miles down-stream 
and provide ap additional 64,000 horse-power 
Only the first stage is at present bemg cons 
tructed. A small plant was completed and 
put into operation at Naini Tal during 1923, and 
the erection of another small plant was commen 
ced at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record. It 1s interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
witha view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 


d districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 


example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories. 


The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerationsit has now been inde- 
finitely shelved. In Southern India a large 
sites have been investigated, and of 
these one on the Pykara river in the N sie 


of Travancore have been selected for develop 
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ment if and when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled ‘Ihe Pykara river 
acheme js of some magnitude, and it is estimated 
that upwards of 50,000 horse-power will be 
available for electro-chemical industnes which 
it is proposed to estabhsh at Calicut on the 
West Coast The Kallar river project is very 
much smaller, but it 1s interesting in being a 
scheme 1n which the Government of Madras 
and the ‘ravancore Darbar will be jointly res- 
ponsible for the power house will be located on 
the British side of the mver and the current 
transmitted to and distmbuted in lLravancore 
State Ilially, there 1s a big combined pro- 
ject of hydro-electrification and irngation in 
Hyderabid State his scheme 1s still very 
much in the air, but the fact that 1¢ 1s under 
consideration 1s worthy of being placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 
m India, that the tail water from the turbin-s 
will be made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste 


Local Self-Government. 


Lhe fact that the Bombay Llectric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steami-dnven generating plant and now takes 
ita supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies has been recorded above, and 
it is of more than passing intere-t to note 
that the Poona llIectri. supply Company 
has recently adopted a similar course ‘Lhis 
13 & phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which 1s quite in its infancy in India, but 
1t 15 possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and admuuistrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer, It 1s a system which has become some 
thing ofa fine art sn Cahfornia, where current 
ig transmitted by overhcad wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200 000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission, 


Local Self-Government. 


No field of the adninistration of Indiais likcly 
to be morc profoundly affected by the Rc forms of 
1910 than local govcrnmcnt LThis tsone ot the 
pubjects transicrred to Indian munisturs, and 
there arc Inany signs that the powcr will be frecly 
used for the purpose of e,periments in the direc 
tion of building up stronger and more \izorous 
local bodies On the whole, the progress ot local 
government 1n Indi1s for the past quarter of a 
century has been disappointing The grcatest 
successcs have been won in the Presidcncy towns, 
and pwrticularly by the Municipahty of Bombay 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest Local government had to be a creation 
~—~the devolution of authority from the Govern 
ment to the local body,and that to a people who 
for centurics had buen accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again,the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
Hk a was small There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussi] 
are ae » Inasmuch as this being a transferred 
subject 1t is entirely provincial there will be the 
widest variation between province and province 
according to the special needs of each We 
“an indigate here only the broad tendencies, 
with the ¢x pression of opinion that this fleld will 
be one of the most important in the growth of 
nation-building forces in British India 


Lhroughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territoria] unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villagis are built up the larger administrative 
eutitles—tahsils, sub divisions, and districts 


“The typical Indi village has its central 
ccaldential site, with an open space for & pond 
and a cittle stind Stritching around this 
nucleus lio the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very otten) grounds for 
grazing and wood cutting ihe inhabitants of 
such a village pass their lifein the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with itsown organisation and govern 
ment, which diffr in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
cules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders It should be noted, however, that 
In certain portions of India, e g ,in the greater 
part of Assam,in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Pre-idency, the village 
ag here described does not exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads.”-—({ Gazelleer of Indu.) 


The villages above describid fall under two 
main classes, oz — 


Types of Villages.—“ (1) The ‘severalty’ or 


. taiyatwari village which js the prevalent form 


Local Self-Government. 


outalde Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose,s ch as graz- 
Ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities,and on payment of assessment, The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi, whois responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue, He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.” 7 

**(2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
pel ate proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains, 
The village sitels owned by th 


e proprictary body, | 


who allow residences to the tenantry, pier 


traders and others. The waste land is allotte 

to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, ts 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities; but the arti- 
ficia) character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtainsin a raiyatwari { village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, & vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number.’ Itis thistype 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
rae population ag tenants of labourers under 

m. 


ieee lnges | 
Village Autonomy.—The Indian villages | Act applying to the whole of India. Under 


formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and thelr 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
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Mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayats in those 
villagesin which circumstances are most fa vour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natura] Intelli- 
gence, and freedom from interna] feuds. These 
powers might be Increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages, 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years will requirc great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages: 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.” 
This ts, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposcs ft 
ig unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 


| establish in a village,a system of councillors 


appeared owing to the establishment of local, | 


civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the{ndividual raiyatwari system, 
which is extending even In the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func- 
tionarles—the headman, the. accountant, and 
the village watchman—are largely utiliscd and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling andintercats. 


Punchayets.—For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council-tribunal, or Punchayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following specia] recommendations :— 

‘* While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayel system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from Insur- 


to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihara Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments are taking steps 
in the same direction. 


Municipalities——The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal] administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at. municipal legislation before 1842, An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tieally inoperative, was followed In 1850 by an 


this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for thie 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far, It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made, Lord Mayo’s Government, 
In their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which. among 
other things, extended to the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 LordRipon’s Government 
issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
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ment if and when the financial considerations 
can bo satisfactorily settled ‘Lhe Pykara river 
scheme ia of some magnitude, and it 1s estimated 
that upwards of 50,000 horse-power will be 
avallable for electro-chemical industnes which 
it is proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
West Coast The Kallar mver project is very 
much smaller, but 1t 1s interesting 1n being a 
scheme in which the Government of Madras 
and the Travancore Darbar will be Jointly res 
ponsible for the power house will be located on 
the Bnitish side of the mver and the current 
transmitted to and distmbutcd in ‘ravincore 
State linally, there is a big combined pro- 
ject of hydro-electrification and irrigation in 
Hyderabad State JShis scheme 1s still very 
much in the air, but the fact that 1t 1s under 
consideration 1s worthy of being placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 
in India, that the tail water from the turbin-s 
will be made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste 


Local Self-Government. 


Lhe fact that the Bombay Liectmne Supply 
and ‘lramways Company has shut down its 
steami-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Jata 
companies has been recorded above, and 
it is of more than passing intere-t to note 
that the Poona ji Iectric supply Company 
has recently adopted a similar course ‘This 
13 & phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which 1s quite in its infancy in India, but 
it 18 possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro electric power stition will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and admuuistrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It1s a system which has become some 
thing ofa fine art in California, where current 
ig transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 


Local Self-Government. 


No ficld of the admunistration of India 1s likcly 
to be more profound]; affected by the Reforms of 
1919 than local government ILhis iso0ne of the 
subjects transfcrred to Indian munisturs, and 
there arc many signs that the power will be ficcly 
used for the purpose of experiments in the diuce- 
tion of building up stronzcr and mole vigorous 
local bodies On the wholc, the progress of local 
governmc nt in India for thu past quartcr of a 
century has been disappointing The grcatest 
successes have been won1in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municip Wity of Bombay 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern 
ment to the local bodv,and that to a people who 
for centurics had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were mmsignificant and the financial 
support was smal! There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofus»:i 
aré stirring , inasmuch as this being a transferred 
subject it 1s entirely provincial there will be the 
widest variation between province and province 
according to the special needs of each We 
ean ifdifate here only the broad tendencies, 
with ee ai ee of opimon that this fleld will] 
be one of the most 1mportant in the growth of 
nation-building forces in British India 


‘Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
vutiti.a—tahsils, sub divisions, and districts 


“Lhe typical Indiiw village has its central 
cvaidential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cittic stand Stritching around this 
nucicus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood cutting ‘Lhe inhabitants of 
such a village pass their lifein the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with itsown orgenisation and govern- 
ment, which diffur in character in the various 
ty pes of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders It should be noted, however, that 
In certain portions of India, e¢ g ,in the greater 
pait of Assam,in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Pre-idency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small coliections of houses or in separate 
homesteads,”—({ Gazelteer of Indu.) 

The villages above describ.d fal] under two 
main classes, oz — 

Types of Villages.—“{1) The ‘aeveralty’ or 
raiyatwari village which is the prevalent form 


Local Self-Government. 


outaide Northern India, Here the revenue 13 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose,s ch as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities,and on payment of asscssment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi, whois responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue, He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.” . 

**(2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains, 
The village siteis owned by the proprictary body, 


who allow residences to the tenantry, piteier ; 


traders and others. The waste land is allotte 

to the villagc, and, if wanted for cultivation, ts 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities; but the arti- 
ficia) character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtainsin a raiyatwari {village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, & vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number.’ Itis thistype 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the at a eae are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
wilde, population ag tenants of labourers under 

m. 


Village Autonomy.—The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and thelr 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dlis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the individual raiyatwari system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village fune- 
tionaries—the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman—are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling andintercats. 


Punchayets.—For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council-tribunal, or Punerayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following specia] recommendations :— 

*¢ While, therefore, we desire the development 
: “am, and consider that the 


a 
objections urged thereto are far from Insur- 


' future possibilities, and for present 
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Mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that itis si oe to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punehayatse in those 
villagesin which circumstances are most fa your- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural tntelli- 
gence, and freedom from interna] feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages, 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages: 
and therc is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.” 
This is, however, still mainly a question of 
ed ati it 
S$ Unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Vatious measures have been passed, but it 
is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village,a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihara Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments are taking steps 
in the same direction. 


Municipalities—The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal Icgislation before 1842, An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tieally inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acta a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that mach pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 


| the system of provincial finance, referred to the 


necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the verious 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which. among 
other things, extended to the elective principle, 
. but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
| representation generally and successfully in- 
| troduced. In 1881-2 LordRipon’s Government 
issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
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responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permtting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibilty, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 


The Present Position —Ihere are some 757 
Municipalities in British India, with something 
over 18 million people resident within their 
lunits Of these municipalitics, roughly 687 have 
a population of ic ss than 60,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over 
Ascompard withthetotal population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proyortion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 percent ,211 dissmallicstin Assam 
where 1t amountsto only 2 per cent In other 
provinces it varics from 4 to 9 per cent of the 
totil population Turning to thc composition 
of the Municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total membcrs are elected and there 
is astcady tendency to increase this proportion 
Lx offe10 members are only 7 pcr cent 
and nomimated 25 per cent Lilectcd members 
~ are almost cverywhere in a miyorty Taking 
all municipahties togcther, the non officials 
outnumber the officials bv nearly six to 
one = Jhe functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heids of Public Safcty, Health, 
Convenicnee and Instruction Yor the dis 
charge of these responsibilities,there1s a munici- 
palincome of Rs 1403 crorcs derived princ- 
pally from taxation just over one third 
coming from municipal property, coutmbu 
tionsfrom provincial rcevenucs and miscellaneous 
sources Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small the fourcitics of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon tozcther provid 
ing nearly 40 per cunt of the total ‘The 
hcaviest items of this expendifure come under 
the heads of‘ Conservancy and ‘*Public Works ’ 
which amount to 15 per cent and 14 per cent 
respectively, Water supply’? comes to 183 per 
cent, ‘“‘Drainagc’’ to 6 per cent, and 
** Education’’ to no more than 8 per cent 
In some localities the expenditure on education 
1s considerably 1n ¢rcess of the average In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditurc on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent. of the total 
funds, while 1n the Central Provinces and Berar 
is fs over 17 per cent. 


District Boards —The dutics and functions 
assigned tothe municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards In almostevery district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub dis- 
trict boards, whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees 
Throughout India atlargethere are some 221 
district boards with 556 sub distnct boards 
and more than 800 Union Committees Thia 
machinery has jurisdiction over a population 
which was some 213 millions in 1919 20. 
Leaving aside the Union Committees the 
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members of the Boards numbered a little over 
14,000 in 1922-23, of whom 62 per cent. were 
elected As inthe case of municipalities the 
tendency has been throughout India to in- 
crease the elected members at the expense of 
the nominated and the official members The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 96 per cent of the whole 
membership Only 11 per cent of the total 
meinbers of all boards are officials of any kind, 
The total income of the Boards in 1922 amount- 
ed to Rs. 11 32 crores, the average income of 
each district board being Rs. 5,00,000 The 
most *mportant item of revenue 1s provincial 
rates, which represcmt a proportion of the total 
mcome varying from 25 per cent in Bombay 
and n the N W F Province to 63 per cent. 
m Bihar and Orissa The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come re- 
markably to the front within the last three years 
and civil works such as roads and bridges Medi- 
cal relief 1s also sharing with education though 
In @ Jess degree the Lion’s share of the available 
rev>nue 


Improvement Trusts —A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of Indiais the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing thcuir activities which are described 1n a 
separate chapter (qv) In Bombav the work 
of the Improvement Trust 1s being developed by 
the Bombay Dcvelopment Directorate Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted 1n Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and 1n several 
of the larger citits of the Provinces of India 
Iheir activities have, however, been severely 
curt uled by the financial stress 


Provincial Progress —There was passed 1n 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000 Though 
they are 10 their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs 


In Bombay the development of village self- 
govelnment is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, orincreasing the power 
of village committees, which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council In this presi- 
dency, some 75 out of 157 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillorsin the 
year 1920, and adistinct stepforward has been 
projected by the administration in the direction 
of hiberalizing the constitution of all municipal 
bodies The pohcy of appomting a non- 
official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-distmct boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards In 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress 1n an encourag 
ing manner The number of district boards in 
the Presidency was 24, with 882 members The 
number of sub-district boards rose from 119 to 
121. The total number of Municipa) Councils 
rose ffom 78 to 80 and the proportion of Indian 
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to European and Anglo Indian members further 
increased, In 1920 21 there were 54 municifal 
counils, consisting entirely of Indian members 
as against 41 1n the previous vear The 
average Imposition of taxation per heil of 
poe is still very low, beinz only about 

2 Nonetheless, 28 towns in the presi 
dency possess a protected water supply and 
water w orks schemes are either under execution 
or in contemplation in a number of others 
[Ihe number ofeducational institutions main 
tained by municipal councils rose to 1,016 which 
Was 89 wore than in the previous vear while 
the net eduertional charges amounted to 
Re 12 61 laxkns. 


In the United Provinces the new District 
Boards, which consist of non official members 
only with elected non ofhcial Chairmen, weie 
plunged straight way into financial = diffi- 
culties Insomecisesthe necessity for retrench 
ment wis immediate resulting ‘nthe curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repurs of 1oads Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally 1mposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure Jn the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new Municipalities have shown 
a great interest in all forms of civic activity but 
they are still hampered in their work by political 
and communal obsessions ‘Lhey are reluctant 
to impose new taxation but a considerable pro- 
gramme of expenditure lies before them ‘Lhe 
restoration of municipal roads, the abatement 
of the dust nuisance and the renewal of water 
works plant are problems cilling almost every 
where for 1mmediate solution On the whole, 
thc position 18 more hopeful since the rapid pro 
gress which was being made towards Municipal 
insolvency has been arrested 


In the Punjab municipal administration con 
tinued to show 1m provement,the geneialattitude 
of the members 1n regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress In the future Ge- 
nerally speaking the finances are 1n a more satis 
actory position thin was the c1se in previous 
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yeurs Expenditure on water supply schemes 
is steadily increasing and the capital cost of 
Schemes exccuted during 1924-25 amounted to 
over Rs 21 lakhs as compared with Rs 11 lakhs 
in the previous year, 


lhree Acts of considerable importance, pro- 
viding tor the creation of 1mprovement trusts 
for the more eff ctive administration of smaller 
towns and tor the cstabhshment of village 
panchayats have becn passed. Further, 
Munieipiliti.s and District Boards have been 
reconstituted in a more democratic form. 


In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wite 
nessed the pissing of 1Iocil Self Government 
Act which will guide into propcr channels the 
undoubtedly growig interest in public matters 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chanuman ind the wider powers of control given 
tolocal bodies willbe anincentive to the develop- 
ment of locil «lt government lIcading to an 
increased sense of publicduty and responsibility. 
Another very important measure regulating 
Municipalities Way Passcd into Jaw in 1922 
Its chief features are the extension of the 
Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
ond nominated members,the extension of the 
Powis of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control 


In the North West Frontier Promnce, the 
institution of local self government 1s some- 
what ofaforeizn growth Certaim ofthe munici- 
pil committe s are still lax in the discharge 
ot the r sponsibilitics and meetings are reported 
to bu infrequent, but the attendance of none 
oficial members is gradually increasing, Con- 
ccrning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take 1 very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibility is 
imposed upon them 1s on the whole satia ac- 
tory Communal feeling shows itself in certain 
localities but 1s in many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual m em- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance 1n independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees 


——» 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti sclimes for omn ayin 
tutcd by Government in January, 1912, with a out or eideaie ute Saat. Spun 
view to making provision for the improvement spaccs 
Pe aeagig ene Gat ay atcein ¢ Stree lee In Central Calcutta many highly insanitarv 
B , > bustees have burn done awav with and several 


providing open spaccs for purposes of ventt- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- ‘0248 of au traproved type lid out, the most 
unpottant of which ts the Chitt inj um Avenue, 


ing buildings and re housing the poorer and 10 

working classes displacud by the exccution of ey It wide, which at present ¢xtends from 

improvement schemes. | iF nen Bhat: to ; howringhec ,and will shortly be 
( 

The origm of the Calcutta Tmprovement =u tian of eae vey i ‘the ‘aik ee oe 
[rust must, as 1 the case of the corresponding !3s wall placcd for commerce ud tride ad 1s 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Lrust likely betor Jon: to pum mere wsed t 
was to a large extcut modelled, be looked for by bun, lnkcd up with Duhoust ‘Suture. bY 
a a Se hated ae nies ee mcins ol uncw road Sd tect wade which the bruset 
nto the sanitary condition of the town m Ttoposcs to const a 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plazue It wis Muse Lane Tact betwoun Mission Row and 
cstim ited that the Lrust mightin the ensuing 30 In t 
ycars have to provide for the housing of 225,000 ,, t he north of the City, two li se ind 
persons lho population of Calcutta proper, ir : smut parks dave been constructed 
which includcs all the most erowdcd areas, was 7 oe cicnt quutais Of the twe Tus 
649,995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or PAD CHC Is named Chliftuanjpan Park und 
bv 25 percent, by 1901 ‘he corresponding the other © ssipor Chitpore Open space 
figure according to the 1911 Census was 896,06 sia gate by a wid a er 

9 mSipore Chipor Park hw Lo smu 
and this had increased by 1921 to 993,508 aM ihc uke wndythe avout of the arc vsurround 


ihe problem of expansion was difficult, mg the Tike his be no teuken im hind Pour 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutts, toothull zrounds hive Fe on provided fer schools 
which 18 shut in on one side by the Hooghly and clubs of Neath Culeuttay Some tennis 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes coutts ue also ban, made dhe Chittuainjgan 


Preliminary investigations continued for Puh has uso been provided with ply gr unds 
several vcars, so that it was only in 1910 ~¢* tal Wide roids fave Teen duiven thrush 
that legislation was eventually introduced in this hu,hly congested uci Lhe approaches 
the provincial legislature andthe ‘rustinstituted to the City have also becn ade quatily widened 
by it The Bill provided for alirge cxpendi Sem profes dias aso Deen made with that 
ture On improvement schemes ani thc provision Mishly conscsted Arey to th West ot the € ty 
of opcn spaces and for special local taxation PY ofmu, up new routs ad wideumez the 
tothis end Italso provided forthe ippoint (Sofns onc this Schum is known as 
ment of a wholetimc chairinan of the Boird “Masdypith Schome No NAVEL 
of ‘Trustees and the membctship ofthe lrust = [hc mostiamportint work which the Jiust has 
was fixed at eleven, Nhiund vw pres utis the contruction of the maim 


The: dollowing: aconetinited: the cast und west thorouchta S4 feeb wide wos 
B ituted ft Board of the centre of the city between Manihtala and 


Trustees at 31st March 1930 —Mr J A L : 
Swan, 01h ICS Chauman Mi 8 W Goode “Hid Road Lhe portion between Upper 
CIF, 108, Churmin (ofg) Mr JC Muk GHCular Rew ound Conti Avenue hits hon 
herjea, Bar at Law, Chicf LAecutive Officer (UMpIctcd is Uso the ection of this thorough are 
Calcutta Corporation (et officio) Mi D J (oh 1 [elween Conte Avenue and Upper Chat pore 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutt, under Road Fhe construciion of the biz storm wats 
Section 7(1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement relic sewer which willdraw an arca of about 165 
Act, 1911 Mr Prabhudoyal Himatsingh ts betwoon Central Avenue and Sttand Road 
elected by the electcd counciliors, Corporation has bec completed mm the sections between 
of Calcutfa, uoder Scetion 7 (1) (b) of the Central Avcnuc and Upper Chitporm Road 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as moditied Sscham No VIIG provides tor the last sc tion 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 , Mr Charu 2 this mun joad from Upper Chitpore Road to 
Chandra Biswas, elected by Councillors other >and Rod 
than elected Councillors of the Corporation The Suburban Arcs to the South and South- 
ie arte under pou 7 (d) (ec) of the East of Calcutta requircd greater attention 
ear oven Act, 1911, as modified and extcnsive devclopment Schumes were undcr- 
Morgan: P ste aoa nats 1926 Mr G taken Several open spices and squares have 
a Comrare ae a Me a a ee been made in various parts Insanitary pea 
by (lie sHommal Nation Claribe ot COREIEce Coote ee ae ae ond ABC (ort 
Mr WH Th a Lata Aa Doe » have becn filled up. Russa Road which forms 
Ra Badrid Eee a E , Mr Unsud Dowla the gouthurn approach to the town has been 
Boe aa as (ropnha Bahadur,o1L,Lt Beoy widened to 150 ft for a length of one mile and 
G ingk Roy, appointed by the Local 100 ft. for a length of another milk 1t now 
overnment gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 


During the 18 years that it has now bten at to Tollygunge To improve the drainage of 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or, this area a 100 ft wide Last to West road, 
entirely carned through, several improvement | rom Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetl. 
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Bridge, 1nd for tccrcation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate giounds has beer 
completed 


Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road 3s boing constructed round it to link 
up with thc road surroundings the maim lak 
rhe rou round the mam lik has be n surtiucc 
with asphalt and lizhted with clectriaty ind 1 
much frquentcl in the cvenings = sites for 
Club houscs wyoming the mim lik hive Jeon 
ullotted to several elubs Pwcavation has Ix on 
continued in iv new section of the lak which bk 
to be attractively fud out with an islini ta 
which the public will have access by incans of 
1 footbridge Lhe Crlcutta Jramwiys ¢ 
Ltd have now extended trim tricks from 
Russi Roid vong New Sewer Roid to Lilly 
gunze Station 


The Bowrd of Liustecs hive framed 2» scheme 
for the cxtcnsion southwirds of J ius lown 
Roi which has recancd Government sinction 
ind stcps arc Foams tikcn for the uu ition 
of Jind the Board has uso framed vy scheme 
hnown 15 Scheme No NANI forth improve 
mcnt of mother «ction of the undeveloped area 
Fetweon Russ, Row) and the Take District 
his 15 pending sanction of Goverment 


To the est of the aty s varal new toads 
have bkecn constructed in Sch me No SITE 
(New Ballynunce Road Puk Cneus to oll 
Ballygunze Road) they ue now opin to 
trific und the miayotity of them am surticed 
with asphalt Arrangem nts biv teen mele 
for lightmea the rows with clectuaity = dh 
devclopment ot Cucutty cast of Pow Circulu 
Road between Puk Circus ind WVilile Roil 
Tntally wovpressing nce lt Putth work cin only 
procecd Slowly in small sections = Lhe Trust 
in the cxecution of this scheme cannot 1,nore 
the bustec dwell 15 who are pushed turth 1 ¢ wt 
is the devdlopmcut trom bustec conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proc ds The 
utihsition of hizhly improved Jinds tor bustce 
purpocs 15 not aneconomic proposition but at 
the same time if 16) necessuy to provide the 
csstntiils of svnitition tor the working classes 


The linking up of Amherst Street with Loudon i 


Street by 1 broad thoroughfare has commenced 
the Drust 1s constructing a luge park nour Parh 
Circus Scheme No VIET known ww! Lastern 
Park mc isuring 60 bighis It will have a large 
pliying ficld for foothill wnd tennis 


The publi squarcs vested in the Colcutta 
Corporition in 1911 hid 1 totul irey of bout 
96 wres In 1912 Mr Bomprs the = first 
Chanuman of the Lrust pointed out thit m the 
ritlo zt wbout 9 pai cent of its publi op n 
spaces which measured bout 1 200 acics (in 
cluding the Maidin the Horticultural ind the 
foologic ul Gardcns) to its totil wacage Calcutta 
was almost on a pir it that time with J ondon 
possessing 6 675 acrcs of publu piurks or gudens 
while its percentage excecded that of New Loth 
Berlm and Birmingham But about 1 000 
acres of Cilcuttas 1250 was «counted for in 
the Maidan and new opcn spiccs in otht parts 
ot Calcutta were «an urgent nccd Up to dite 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuria)—another 200 cits 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the ‘lrust has undcurtaken on a large 
scale the following schemes — 
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In the cirly stages three blocks of three 
stored tcncmcnt buildings contaming 252 
1 ttablu 100oms wore bull in Wards Institution 
Sti¢ct for persons of the poorc: dasses Jt was 
found howcvea that the persons displaced 
prc turd to take their compcasation an mugrate 
to som) plue wh ic they could crect bastes of 
then own the class of stiuctures  thcy were 
wcustomed to live in’ Ihcex chawls were 
thu fill d with persons ot limited means 
¢ sg School Masters poor Studcnts Clarks and 
p rsons of the utisin class AS many is 1 200 
p opl a housed m these chawlh these build 
Ins mduding lint cost Rs 244 368 and are 
1t it vay low r nts—s1ound floor rooms 
it Rs oo por mensem ind top floor rooms on 
R 6 par mens m ¢ ich Loom mt isuring 12 ¥ 12 
With v4 ff vorandah m tront opening on to a 
( tral passinc 7 ft wide Lhe total collection 
of rent during 19.9 30 wis 16 030 


As these chiwls fuled to attract the people 
for whom they were mcant, the Board next 
tricd an experment 1n providing sites tor 
bustees Two sitcs with 1 lettable arca of 16 
bizhis were iwquircd within the area of Ma 
nihtola Municipahty, but they tailed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expcnsive 


AITBATA TANK J ANI RE HOUSING SCHEME — 
Tn thus scheme 4 detached and 3a semi detached 
houses were built ‘lhe detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
ipinally intended Owing to tlus unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tcnants of all classes 18 out of the remaiming 
30 semi detached houses This change of policy 
however, produced no effect on the letting 

Owinz to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings inKerbala lank Re housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
3lst March 1927 


POW STRIFT RL HOLSIXC SCHEME —Seven 
blocks ot } wildinzs containing onc roomed two 
100m¢(d und thicc roomcd suites have been con 
stiucted to i housc Anglo Indians displaced 
ly th operitions of the Iiust This scheme 
his piovcd 3 striking success There are 132 
suitcs for I-tting and the rent received from 
these suites durmz the year 1929 30 amounted 
to Rs 36 636 


PAThE AT A RL HOLSING SCH}! WE —This scheme 
his in ua of 86 bizhis well laid out in 96 build 
int sittb Lurther re housing scheme has not 
hecn undeitaken by the Trust but special facili 
tus ue offcrcd to dishoused pcrsons for securing 
land in Various ymproved areas for reinstate 
mMcnt purposes 


BRIDGLs —Some prozZiess hay becn made in 
icplacang the old biidges of Calcutta which 
1s }cmmd in by canals and railway lines 
inadcquately bridzed by modern and up to date 
Liidzes to suit the growinz traffic requirements 
[he oppoitunity 1s bemg taken of widening the 
Maniktala “Malikcldanga and Beliaghata Bridge 
apptoarlics 9n both sides—on the west (in the case 
ot Maniktila and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
up to Cucular Ruad The new bridges of the 
city will in their trafic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London The new 
Biidzeb at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 


Bombay Improvement Trust, 


Shambazar hive rordways of 37 tc¢+ with two 
§ otpaths each 10 fect in width = Lhe Chitpor 
Inde for whith cstimates amounting to hs 
~ Of 000 have been sanctioned as to hove the 
ume traflie Capacity ow the mew Wid learpo 
Tridge a? 4 1oAdWav toourecating Ov tect 
width with twotc tpith cach lO tect wile | 
Ahpote brid. the. construction of which wall 


hutly be taken m hind 1. to hwe viroulway 
1 O fe t (> trafic widths) amd 2 te tpiths 
totecterach wmdth scueal t beth ya tall 


widths of the follyvsun.c and Hastings Paid os 
which nced we buullin, Phe Chel cw TLamm r 
mith and Witetl Littl, shave alb over wiiths 
£459 and #2 tect rey tiv by th poulways 
Foine 239 27 uid 8 te to that w o> traffic width 
Pven Pondon Jrid, with an ubover width 

¢> fect has only v 7t of rowlway (ft traf 
widths) and Westminste: Pod.c which i 84 


! 
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fc { in width spucs only 54 fect (ce 6 tirfie 
Wiiths like the 60 tect ot hiddeipore Bridge 
for whecle £ tr athe 


LINANCIAL —C ital chalzes during the veal 
192) 50 amounted to Rs 78 Iikhs whitch 
included Rs 6) 52 lakhs spent on land acquisi 
tion and Rs 10 21 Ivkhs on cenzimeeiing works 
A Deb nture loin of Rs 2) lakhs was raised 
Ihe 219 5 expenditure of the Lrust on Capital 
Woks up to the cnd of the vear 1929 00 was 
Rs 116494700 L> met ths Jara expend 
tur the Trust has bontowed Rs 2 98 00 000 
other Capital icccipts (mainly trom the sale of 
Jand and buildinis) have yulded Re 8 43 93 
oe and the wyvenuc tund tiom its annual 
sulplus (after providing for the scrvece of loans) 
is A neuly Rs 3 ciores to Capital 

olhs 


BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


‘The transtcr of the Trust to the Municip tity 
his been effected by an Act of Legislature 
Culed ‘The City of Bombay Improvemcnat 
Trust Transfer Act, 1920 (Bombiy Act No AVI 
of 192») By virtue of this Act the powers 
and duties of the Trustecs for the Improvemcnt 
of the City of Bombay hwe been tiansfcrred 
ind the property and rights belonging to the 
sud Trustees have now bcen vested 1n the Muni 
cipal Corporation tor the City of Bombay which 
13 referred to as the Board, the President of the 
Corporation bein, also the Picsident of the Board 


The execution of the powers and the perform 
ince of the duties vested in the Bord 1s er trust 
ed to a committee called the Improvements 
Committee subject to the general control of 
the Board ‘The Improvements Committec 
‘onsists of eighteen members, that 1s to say 
fourteen elected members and four nominated 
members Of the elected members cleven are 
clected by the Board, one by the Bombay Cham 
ber of Commeice, one by Indian Merchants 
Chamber and one by the Millowners’ Associa 
tion out of their own bodies respectively Lhe 
nominated members ire appomted by Govern 
ment by notification three of them being chosen 
from among the followmg — 


(2) The Director of Devclopment, Bomb 13 


(2) the Chairman of the bombay Port} 
Trust 


(212) the Collector of Lombav, and 


(it) the Lxecutive Engineer, Presidency 
District, 


and the fourth by Government to represent 
labour from among the members of the Board 


The Municipal Commissioner has the mght 
of being present at a meeting of the Committce 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat 
but he shall not vote upon or make any proposi 
tion at the meeting The Chief Officer who 1s 
the Chief Lxecutive Officer, 1s appointed by the 
Board subject to confirmation of Government 
He has the same right of being present at a 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the said Board or Committee, but he 


must not vote upon or mike any proposition 
it such meeting He exercises general supervi- 
sion and control over the acts and proceedings 
of all oficers and servants of the Board jn 
matters of executive admunistration and 1s 
directly responsible to the Board 


The specific duties of the Trust are to con- 
Struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, construct sanitary dwellings 
including those required for the Bombay City 
Police The Trust derives its imcome from 
certain Government and Municipal lands vested 
iu tbe Trust and the schemes it has undertaken. 
Ihe Lrust receives a contnbution from Munici 
pal revenucs amounting to a definite share in 
the general ta. reccipts—approximating to 2 
per cent on assessmcnts and subjcct to no maxi- 
mum Works are financed out of loans raised by 
the Board By the close of 1929 30 the Board 
had raised Rs 1619 lakhs by loans and their 
total capital receipts (1ncluding grants of Rs v4 
lakhs received from Government) amountcd to 
Rs 18 34 lakhs out of which they had spent 
Rs 124 lakhs on the improvement of Govern- 
ment and Municipal lands temporarily vested 
in the Trust and Rs 16,77 lakhs on their acquired 
cstates and ofhce buildings ‘The Irust have 
providcd in their chawls accommodation for 
44 000 persons 


The present Chairman and members of the 
Improvements Committee are as follons — 


Mr Jafferbhoy Abdoolabhoy Lalljee Chair 
man 


Vr G W L Arbuthnot,C1g BA (RU 
1) JP 

A P Sabiwala B 1’ Bar UW Liw 

Dr J A Collaco, pu & 8 


Capt J Alt im Desouzy, BA,LM & 8B, 
Iuws MLC 


Mr J W Smith rcs 

Mr L R Hiurjibehedin jp 

Mr Goidhandas G@ Morarl 

Mr Hoovenally M. Rahmtoola BA 
Mr Kk 1 Naiiman, BA, LLB 


| 
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Mr Mahomed Umer Rajab 

Mr Manu Subedar BA BSc (Lcon), 
Bar it Liaw 

Mr Mohinli M Desi, BA IIB 

Dr Morcshwar Chintiman Javle JP 


Mr W H WNulson OBE, Vp MICh 
Mimeohi J1 
Sir Va antrio Anidrio Dabhojhar, Kt 
OBF MLC JI 
Mr Y G Pandit 
Mumnicizal Commisstoncer—Mi 
MA ICs JP 


1 Rh Dalal 
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H 3B 
(Cantab) 


Chief Officer —Mr Shivdasany, MA 


Chief Accountant— Mr Narayen T Chawathey 
Lotate Agent-—Mr HU G _ Mbhatre, LCE, 
AMIE 


Sen or 4ssustan t Puygineer—Mr DN bari. 
LOE 


Iiust Architect—Mr M Tramjee, pRIBA 
FI AA AM ISI LCk 
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Lhe aimimeatration of the affairs of the 


managed by Lrusts (Adon ts exclude from ile 


lirgur ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, tables) are shown in the following table — 


tkangoon and Chittagong) is vected by law iu 
bedies specially constituted for the purpose 
Inev have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are aubjcct in a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodics to the control of Government 
At all the ports the ECuropean members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Rangoon 
consista mainly of European raewbers 


The income, expenditure and capital debt 
swcording to the latcst figures obtainable from 
the Department of Commerc Intclhgence and 


Statistics (India) ot the six principal ports 











Income Lxpendi Capita} 
_ ture Debt 
R Rs Rs 


4 
>,21,27 748/3,19,44,101/17,75,01,194 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as tollows — 


Mio of Ho Lidetto. 


W A tun 
fivthe Vinine 


Chiumiu 


and 


Mfr Deputy} Chairman 


lected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Mi G de M Kellock (Mesias) Gilandas 
Arbuthnot \ Co) Mr AJ B Tucher (Mcessis 
Kilbuin A €o) A McD Iddis MIC (Messrs 
Gladstone Wyllu { Co ) Mr | W  Dowdinz 
(Messis LurnerMorrinon 4 (0) Mit PH biown 
(BK (Messin Machinnon Michcnzie & Co) 
Mr J A. Lasst, (Messin James Limlay & Co) 


Llected by the Culcutia Trades Assocvatwn — 
We H Wi.z2ctt, MBL. (Mcsstry 1 L [Thompson 
0). 


Llected by the Bengal Natwnal Chamber of 
Commerce —Dr Nuendr1 Nith Law MA 
BI PRS th D) M Jadunith Roy Vi Nalin 
Ranjan Sirkar, (Ihe Hindusthan Co operitive 
Insurance Socicty, Ltd ) 


Elected by the Indian Chamb r of Commeree— 
a GL Mehti (fh Scmdia Steam Navig itio. 
0 


L alcutta 
Bombay 2,97 «7 10/2 90,16,8 39] 22,60 68 400 
Widris 351.,3¢1} 30,883,982} 1,41,14,721 
Karachi 68,02,070| 64,01 61) 4,35 24,000 
Rangoon & ,85,932| 71 33,776] 3,78 90 182 
Chitta ong 624062) 467,768 368 202 
Ti td by th VErtc pul Corporation of 
Caluatta —N Sanit humu Roy Chowdhury 
MAI 


Vominatd by Gotmn nt—Mi VY LE D 
Jurid (Az nt benzal Nizpur Railway) Mr 
( T C lin ¢F ©M¢C pso (Agent Last 
Indian Riv) Wr N. Learce (Agent JIastern 
Bonzwd Rly) Mio MiSlade rcs (Collector of 
Customs) (yf H W ob Jivesty OBT, RIM 
(Frincayy uo Othe 1, Mercantme Marine Dept , 
Calcutta district ) 


The principal officers of the Trust are— 
Trafic Manager —Mr W A Burns 
Chref Accountant —Mr N G Park, 0.4. 


Chuf Engineer —Mr J R Rowley, anc, 
M Inst CL 


Deputy Conservator —Commander C, VL. 
Norcoch, OBE, RN 


H B_ Steen, 
W L = Harnet 


Medical 
IMs (onlcave) 
MB,TECS, IMS 


Consulting Engineer and London Agent —M* 
J, Angus, m Inst OF 


Officer —Lt -Col 
Lt Col 
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ihe trafic figures and the income or the Trust for the last fifteen years ar as follows — 


oe 

















one Docks Jetties Stream Nett tonnage 
: Coa) vee te eae ete Income 
; teen Exports Imports | Imports |Lxports im orts Port 
Tons Tons lon fons | Tons | Ton Ton Ra 

1914 15 92C 659| 2633S0 | 700138) 917 9"8 3714314 | 141 0380 
1919 16 | 1 04 98>] 1610 C49] 070 99 “88 481 297 ")S | 1 135 4u6 
191617 | 118 159] 1.934528] 444210) 686 010 2204 80 | 1 793432 
1917 18 99 117] 101499 | 3¢3 383) ¢°36) | °9094011 | 1 93917 
1918 19 | 1.097 56°] 1 333 980} 482 403 w | 2919 462 | 1.90 13 
1919 20 | 1146470 2 649 (} G6 3 Ott "13 4 991) 84 4°? C14 
1920 21 | 1133719] 3046 40} 41 5 64) )86 4017 14 | 2¢C 080 
1921 22 g74 753] 1 €87 229} 697 C1} 622 411 416.0° 21917 (4. 
1922 23 | 1414161174 041 304109] 68090 3 3 3s 29 |204" ,%. 
1923 24 | 1722 305) 1 82” 801) 2.1 030 "GL J2¢ se 1 43 | 2¢0 89027 
1924 25 | 1779 004] 1 490 915! 2 )0,41°| 874 714 Si “Bs | ~ 783 34 


1925 26 | 1494 447) 1,°96 4109 52714) 900F 1 442 2°31 0°7 1 GOL 141 saurgc) | 3°L 7748 
1926 27 | 1460,854| 2 476 794 450577] 963297 3445001 1356 4177118 | 3120 13 

1997 28 | 133737 | 2,817 443 480 36 | 1 O07 317 2689 1571 ¢0(," d 4¢3%5€) | 739%. 124 
1928 29 | 17 09C)| 2644° 611€4¢€°1| 1019 (68. 94°01 170 o J 468185 1, 74186 9 





1929 30 | 1928 O4 O1C 1 8 427) 8 I9N2.00 IC 316469 498 VW] od 8110 
BOMBAY. 
ToaRrD OF TRUSTFFS — \071 natel ty Co et The 
mot iW HN on OBT VI M_ Inst t the a ire the prin yal cthe 
CF “I Mech 1 (Churmin) Sir fm st Dy; (lt. WRSG t 
Jadson At cIF Mior€ nil A Weir uyoM qm 
cB omG@ bso Mr 1 S lum Ww Inst 1 SrCLITALS DErATTME 1 


Mr T A St wart 1¢9 ] ar Ablmril H 1 
Wilwyn CB DSO RN Mi Syel Muniwir A ro ace oe iC ie a i ee : t ( ie 
wy Dad cs andMr¢ Wi Aruth yy wh ti 


not CIF 

CUuiti AC TNTANTS DFriar rwi nt 
Elected ty tle Chamber of Commerce — Sr afi dw CF OY Dey ty Actt TT 
Teshe Hudson ht Mr I Millr Mr GJ] Jim Ta Hn IW D Ril Astt 1ertts 


Wintertotham “Mr P Parle: anl M1 J) © WtEMWDi ould QO € lhyer Jer 
Reid 4 41ts HW S& ft wmlA N Ms 
Caher VDT Ly A lta Inspe ta 


Elected by the Indwan Merelants Chamber — Cur Fala Ith Rumnchandia antl 
S 7/4 St res «= Accounts 


Sir Purshotamd.is Thakurias kt ct1 M J Mure iH 
MBE Mr D vidas Midhow)! Thoikersey J me? O nyl saat d lalla }ment Branch 


Mr Lal Naanyt Mr Lakhmilis Rowjce A R Jaw fr 
Tairsee and Mr Vel J ikhamsi \ 1} poo CML TNCTNITRS 


Elected by the Alunict al Corporation for tle Chief Inq eer Cc 1 Prntt usc M Inst 
Cuy of Bomtay—Mr Meyer Nisim and Mr gp mt Mech F Dezity Cleef Tngineer 


Dostmahomed G Khairaz A Hale Whit WA WIC! Preruli el 1r suneer 
Carry MW Int CP G } Terey AM 


Assocation — F PG 
Para aan the Mullouness #* for J A Rolie Sentor Ast Enju eers 


DTrPARTMFENT 
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P Ff Vazifdar IcF IT M 
(Glas) AM‘MIGHr 4 JI Jveratt 
H N_ Baria, 1( L Chief Draftsman 
Andrew MI Struct rF  Pasonal Asst 
Chief Ingineer, 1 B Hawhins 

Superiniendent R McMurray WI 
Asstt Mechanical Superintentents Rol Me 
Gugor AMIMI, b ( Shore AMIME 

S J Witt MIFF WOA Young Bw 

(ung) Chief Foreman A C€ Strcller WTI 
Mar 1 


Surveyor BSC 
AMICIT 
I B 
to the 
Mechanical 
Mech} 


DOckS ALANACTR 


Docks Manager Ct N 
Doc's Managers | A Borissow 
Mmplkton and Jo sevmou Williams 
Deputy Manajer (Offie) P A Dwi ist 
Docks Vanaqers st and Gride LC Tolley 
A Mattos T IT Walsh Fo J Warder TS 
had DP J] Jynn (OA Maurtinez P bo lenne 
Nanabhoy Kiamjy Atrdcsinr Manechji and 
JM $Yuartc Cah Steppe .0 VT Dive 
Cashin Robart bermindcz 


DELALTVMEND 


Rich BA Deputy 
W GH 


DsO 


RaAswars MANACIR*S DITARTVENT 


Railuay Manajo D G Mi Mearns Deputy 
Railway Manages A 1 Witts and H A 
Gaydon Asstt Aaiuay Manageis 5 G N Shaw 
and P M Boyce Asstt Siafi Sipdt W H 
Brady Off. e Supdt, Subrabminya Rizhuna 
than 


PoRrL DIPARTMINE 


Deputy Consertator Command A G hinch 
DSO RIW (Retuned) Scutor Dock APs ter 
Alerandia Dock C H Crole Recs Dock Waste 
Alerandru Doch | G Worthington Dock Ala 
ter Vartoria Doch A JV Milncs Dock Masta 
Princes Dock | W Tloyd Pot Depaitment 
Inspector and Supcrintendent of Toliwe Lombay 
Port Trust Harbour Patrol ¥ Munst i = Off ¢ 
Superintendent, Moscs Samuc] 


PILOL FT STABIISHW NT 


Harbour Masta Ro Walker Westar Pelct 
J W Hart and \N Lo Dividson 
PH OTS 
(; Robson, € T Willson 7 J Walliams 


Wilhams G Jngland CLV 
Nicholson R C Vint A M 

LI Davies H H Chuich W 1 
Friond, and R H kinndlandcer 


T I lhomas 
JTS {homson 
HW brown 
WL 

T4ND AND BUNDIRS DEPARTVFNT 


Manage), T H Yaylor PAST, URSI 
Deputy Manager, B C Durant Personal .1sstt 
to the Land Manager, R G Deshmukh, BA 
IIB Office Supdt, W O Brin Asstt Mana 
gers, 8 Plunkett, W H Cummins ind < P 
Watson, Chief Inspector, G (  Battenberz 
Head Clerk, D A Perna 


CONTROILFR OF STOI LTS DIPAPTWFNT 


Controller of Stores, H ¥ Tees 1st Assistant, 
W J Wilson 2rd Assastan, 1 I Davidson 
Statestical Supdt , H DL barrett 


MEDICA DEPARTUENT 


Adminaiatiatice Medical Officer D1 W Nunan, 
BA MD, B CH , Medical Ofiiers, Dr 1 D 
Bana, MB, MRC,S (south District), Dr A D 
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harkhanawalla wBRS (North District) Super 


untendcnt Antop Villupk, Di M Vijay akar 
Iu AS ‘ 


The rev nue of the Lrust im 1929 30 amounted 
to Rs 28107182 The cxpenditurc amount 
Clty hs 27623104 Phe result of the vears 
wothing wis % surplus of Rs 321 093 under 
Gencral Accoint which has boon trapstetcd to 


the Rovnu Resave Lund and 4 surplus of 
Rs 16298) under Pilotagce Account The 
bulance cf th R venuc Rescive Tund at the 


Close ot the vear amounted to Rs & 54 154 
fhe agznmsite capitul cxpendittrc durmeg the 
year Was Ks 201€ 690 [he tetal debt of 
the Trust at the cmd ct the your amountcd to 
Rs 22211 077 


Lhe trade of the Port f I mbiy duung the 
litofiaid cara jit £257 nes im value 


Ihe fc lowing stat mont shows) the number 
of steam and squuc ripeed vosscls which dung 
locent soars have cnt wt the do ks ot been 
burthed at the harbour walls and paid dues 


excludins those who hav 7 maimed tor unload 
my ond | alnointh bark ws tieam — 
Leu Numlir  Lonnize 
nett 

1911 12 1 »19 2 767 913 
1912 lo 1 066 2 926 06 
191 It 1 079 3 130 097 
1914 lo 1 880 4417 0%0 
19lv 16 1794 39 9721 
1916 17 2,112 5 031 972 
1917-18 2 069 4 716 78 
1918 19 208 4 »26 846 
1919 20 2 164 4 874 820 
1920 21 2 029 4 589 627 
1921 22 2123 4 895 968 
1922 23 1 907 4,429 263 
1923 24 2 044 4 661 904 
1924 25 1 890 4,500 636 
1925 26 1 894 4,570 038 
1926 27 1 812 4,386 312 
1927 28 2,027 4,861,344 
1928 29 1966 4,828,376 
1929 3) 196) 4 89> 326 


The two diy dochs were occupied during 
the 1€91 1929 U0 by 169 vessels the total tonnage 
amounting to 62 504 tons which was loss than 
the previous yeu by 98 091 tons 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Boud of Lrustccs of thic 
Port of ara we ws tollows — 


Charman—I BS LIhubton cry 


{ppointed by Goicrnment —G N Bowel T A 
(Collector of Customs) € © J bicicton 
MBL (Divisiond Suparmtcndent North 
Western Radwiy) Mapa A G Armstionz 
8th (hk G O ) Tight Cwilly, 1 A Mn 
Ayub hhin Bat ter vt liw 


Il ected by the Kavachs Chamba of Commearc — 
JR N Grihun VC (Gruihims Iiading 
Co Itd) A kh G Hoos (Woeckinnon 
Wuhenai A fo) -oA Peuson, (Lorbes 
lorbts: Cunpboll) A > Jtd) J J 
Hockhiut (Wackinnon Wachkensi (1) 
(on leave) To oF Pua ctr opt 
Bu at law (Cooper & Co) (Actin,) 


Tlhced by th Nua Intimn 
{ssocuvtion —Tohunil Chollu am 
Faswintiu Churunun WA 


— 


A 


VWorchant 
Lila 


Llcted by the buys and Shipp ws Chamber — 
Jamshed N Wo Mehti (Vice Claanmin 
ected by the boud) Hadas J aly 


Llectcad by th Aaah — Municipality 
dikhamdw Wadhumal Wa (Oxon) 
Baruister at baw 

dhe Punapal Offic of th faust ar — 


Chef lug nea —W P Sbieophad buton M 


Deputy Chief Fnginer—H A 1, French, 
INST Cf 


Chef tecountant,—lL A Engkt,B4A,C 4 
Lreffiic Uanaga —A A L Llynn 
Deputy Conservator —~J A Scarr 

Chef Storchocper —R A Donde 


Sead 1—L JO Masciurcnhas 


dhe Revenue recapts and expenditure of the 
Poit of Katachi for the vcar 1929 30 wo1e as 
und¢i — 


Revenne recempts (cxcduding the Port Jund 
Account) Rs 67 41,082 °° Revenue Lapenditire 
hs 6899800 °° Defiat Ro 68,118 Rescrve 
Tund Rs 4) 19 990 


Phe numba of vessels which entered the Port 
durin the veur L929 40 exclusive of vessels put 
buck und fishing bouts was 2 808 with + tonnage 

toO0 ooh w rwwunst 2960 with » tonnage of 
~ 077 526 1n 1928 29) 9o7 ste umcis of all hinds 
cnftacd the Port with vu tonnize of 2 495 739 
..unst 967 md 2570,117 respectively im the 
previous vou Of the above, 727 were of 
british muion ality 


Tinports Tunded aft) the Ship Whairves dung 
the year totalled 045,069 tons agunst 720 565 
tons in the previous your Lota shrpinents 
hiom the Ship Whirves were 42) 020 tons in 


INST CL $323 oV iztinst 660,988 tons in 1928 29 
MADRAS. 

' the Jiu tees Pnnwmedd Mayor Lb G Bowers MC, 
ot ait san ec M ae oe MILI AY} QO Assistant Mechanical 
Loam S W White MI MAR EK. 
Ofte als —G CC Aimsticng OLT Mo VD AMINA ITxccutive Louie: Rao Bahadur 
MINS? £o Chanman and fiaffe Waniga h Gmipith hudwa ivi BA BOL, 
k Buchney (¢ olicctor of Customs) und Assistant Pusincer \ Day an ida Kamath, 


Capt Lo H Vusden, R oT Wo (Prcsidcncy 
Port Officca) 


Von Offteals —(1) Nominitcd by Government 
C € Link P Rothis oF! M Inst 
CE IM IEC (2) Representing Chunber 
(tf Commerce, Madi —-G Wo Chiumbars 
4 S fodd, R D Denniston (vo) Ke 
prescoting Southern Indiv Chumber of 
Commeict, Madiris—W RO Ry Diwin 
Bahidu = Govindoss — Chathoor boo) adoss 
Guu Ihe Honblke Diwan Bihadu 
G Nuayuswamy Chitty, Guu cl 
(4) Repicscnting Madris Jrades Associ 
tion—J “Wl smith, A Robcrtson 
(0) Representing Southerm Indiv Skin and 
Hidc Merchants Assocation —M OR Ry 
Diwan Bihadwe VM Bilisundatamn Nudu 
(ruu, (6) Representinz Wadi Picce goods 
Mcichants Association —h WA Rashecd 
Sithib 


P incipal Officers are —Chicf Lngineer 
W Iyffe, M INST C1, MI, Struct 1 
Lxyecutive Lnonect G P Alex unde1 
AM INST CL, Mcchanical wd Licctiical 


RA Bi, Assistint Lngimeter 8 
Nazabushnim BA ME, Assistant Ln 
gincer (Liccttical) Ko Subramania lyer, Mb, 
(iad ik puty Trafhe Manager, 
JG Lord, Assistant Lrathe Manazers 
} W Stooke and Janus Chance, Chicf 
Accountint Rao Bahadur S Narayana Aly ar, 
MA Deputy Chit Accountant V  sun- 
daramanjgulu Chetty, Deputy Chicf Accoun- 
tant (I ngincuiing) \  Muthuswami Ayer, 
1A Offic Manager, G M Ganapathi 
yaa 


Ihe rcccipts of the Lrust dwing the year 
on Revenue account from all sourecs were 
Rs do dl O21 as agunst 49 05 974 In 1928 29 
and the gioss cApenditurc out of revenuc was 
Rs 45 339038 of whih a sum of Rs 3,30,000 
rcpicsents the amount transferred from revenue 
balances to the cxcdit of certain Preserve 
funds creatcd m 1928 29 878 vessels with 
an aggrcgate net rcgistercd tonnage of 3,081,851 
tons, called at the port during the year agaimst 
last years figure of 896 vessels with a net 
Tegistercd tonnage of 3,070,028 tons 
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RANGOON. 


The personne! ot the Commissioners tot the 
Port of Rangoon 1s compriscd of seventeen 
members— 


Appointed by Govrnment—J A Chiaty 
C1 MLC (Ch urman) J R VD 
Glascott Ck (Vice Chuamin) I 
Comiuk Ciptun P € H Jane 11M 
(Prmaupil Port Officc1) and A b Millett 


Ler officio —Messis © L Grant 10% (Chun 
man Roungoon Tevadlopment Jiust) A 
R Bennctt (Collector of Customs) and 
JR D Gliscott cru, (Azcnt Burma 
Ki vlw vys) 


Flected by the Burma Chamber of Commace — 
Meossis M Io Burmet € G Wodchousc , 
Ihe Honbl KO OBO Hupcr (on le ive) 
RK b Howion MIC wd A A bLiuce 


Ll cted by the Lhanyoon Lradces tssoceation — 
L A Heath 


Licctcd by the Chinese Chamber of Commer — 
Lec Buon Jin 


Lhetod by the burma Inditnu Chamber of 
Comm reo— \  Chudoo and Lf 
Thakur 


Llectcd by the Burnucsc Chamber of Commerctc 
U then Miuns, ba WML (on cave) uid 
U Aye Mauns 


Puincipal Ofhec1s are— 
Secretary —C Watcher 
Chuf Accountant —D H James, ACA 
Chuf Lnjineer-L C Niven M inst, CE 
Deputy Consercator— H N Gilbcit 
lraffic Vanager—L 3 B Jeffery 


Pmt Surveyor — Commandur C M IL 
KN (Rctd ) 


Che mcome ind capenditure on rcvenue ae- 
count fur the Port ot Rangoon m 1929 80 


Scott, 


word — 
Res, 

Income 8210 981 

Lxvpendituie 82,74 5u5 


Jhe crupiti debt of the Port at the cnd of the 
vou wis Rs 561864842 Ihe balance (includ- 
nz vestments vt cost) at the credit of the 
diftcrcnt smbhing funds on 3lst Much 19380 was 
Rs 1 90 34 052 


Jhe total sca borne tridc of Ringoon during 
the you 1329 380 wes » 618 732 tons of which 
1725412 tons ware unpoits 3875 392 tons 
CApoits and 17928 tons tirinshipment = Lhe 
tonni ze of zo0ds pass d over the Commissioners’ 
praniscs durin, the you wnounted to 3,540 213 
tons dhe tot ul number of steamers (Cxcluding 
Government vessdls) entcuns the Port was 
17)) with » total net registered tonnage of 


Llected by the Rangoon VWuneipul Cor 4 900 700 buns m mcrcase of 82 steamers and 
poration —M M Ohn Ghim MLC (on 90 404 tons m uctt tonnage over that of the 
Icavc) and U Ba Glay PLEVIOUS yuu 

CHITTAGONG. 


(tittaz nz in Jastemn benno Ising on the 
Tight bank of th waiver Koarmatule at oy dist ance 
Of 12 mules trom the sea owas drcudy oon 
import unt Porto wm the sintccnth ecntury when 
the Portugucse gv cit the mame of Porto Gi mde, 


The construction of the Assam Benwzal Raalw vy 
has faaltuted the transport of trade with 
Assam und Lastcrn Ben. tor which the Port 
of Chittazonzg Is the nitural outlet 


Phe chict oxports uve tea uid yutc and imports 


Picce goods salt) oil and michinay 
FORFIGN JEADE 1929 00 Rs (in likbs) 
Impotts (a) 200 90 
I xpoit (b) 664 438 
COASTING PhADE 1929 30 
Imports (c) dll 47 
Exports (d) 110 98 


PORT COMMISSIONLAS 


Charman —A R Leishman Vv D 
Vice Charrman —H R Wilkinson, CIk ICS 


Cunenerssioner Cominandtir € KR Biuett 
11” I R Tin h 1] blus vp J M 
Hoopa J W G Home J Richardson , 
Jul Vehan Choudhury Ru Upendis Lal 
hoy Bohulus BI Suicsh Chandra Banerjec, 
Khin Salib Abdul Haque Dovash 


Secactury lo the Port Commissioners —Commandc! 
€ h Blutt RIM 


Port Enpuncer —l J (accu BSC, AMICE, 
MIME MI Struct, b 


Vessels of 29 fect draught can be accom- 
modated during the gic ater put of the ycar at 
fou jetties which uc fitted with modcrn 
cquipment and capable vi quick despatch 


‘Iwo additional jetty berths will shortly be 
constructcd 


Consid rable improvement m the depths of 
the navigable channels of the Karnafuli River 
hw becn cftected by dredging opcrations and 
River training works Further tramimg works 
are now being carried out 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project, 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT 


The question of creating 1 harbour vt Vizag9 
pitam to supply in outkt for a luge wer ct 
fcrtile countiy adjacent to the ewt cost of 
India hitherto undeveloped with eonsidcr able 
minervl resources and without smtable cess 
to the outside world was tust formulited by 
the Bengil Nazpur Rulwiy Compiny hit 
the creation of such 1 port would have 3b ne 
fiuial influence on this arei wis unquest: ud 
fo. it 18 pomted out that Vizigiupitim lying 
as it does in front of the only practicable 2up 
in the barrier of the Laster (rhits as tormed 
by nature to be the outkt of the Contra Pro 
vinees from which 2 considcrable amcunt of 
trade has taken this route mm the pst ¢ven with 
the imperfect communi tions hitherto aval 
ible =A necessary complement of the sch m 
1s the construction of the proposed 1ailwiy from 
Parvatipurain to Raupur which with the «xurst 
ing coast line of the Bengil Nagpur Rulway 
would mtke 3 lage and ich area tributuy to 
the proposed poit, and obviate the Jong ind 
expensive chewt by (ueutty A link would 
also be supplikd m the most direct route fo 
Rangoon from Europe by wry of Bombiy 
while from an imprrial pomt oft view — the 
possible provision of 4 fortified port on the lone 
and almost unprotected stretch of cout between 
Colombo and Calcuttyis held to be y consid 11 
tion of gicat Impoitwnce — sd The lotty pry «ting 
he wdland of the Dolphins Nox would offa 
facilities for this purpose ws well w io pictee 
ing the entrance to the port fiom the ¢ffeet 
of south and southw stcrly sal s 


Lhe Goverment of Indi huve 
aupprovil of the S cretiury of State ind the 
Tcgislative Assembly sanctioncd th construc 
tion of the new 1ailwiy line flom Rupr ft) 
Parvatipuram wad the workis im progress They 
have also decried to devel pthe pot of Viziga 
pitam under then direct control and the port 
has accordingly been diqdland to be ¥ Maye 
Port 

Ihe scheme for the construction and devclop 
ment of the habour will be carixd out by 
progressive stages aceoiding to the demands 
oftrade tlhe firststyze whichis now 1n process 
of constiuction consists of a whaif containing 
three deep water ste umer berths each of 10) 
feet in length wd dredged to a depth of 30 feet 
one of which 1s being equipped for mechanical 
loading of manganese o1¢ while the other two 
will be equipped with transit sheds ond 1 
passenger w uting room will be provided in the 
Viunity for the conventence of Rangoon pisscn 
girs In continuation of this wharf a lightc ring 
berth and deep water moorings for thiec additi 
tional steamers will be provided A Sepa ite 
deep water berth is being provided on the south 
side of the creck and s pwuited by the width of 
the harbour from the produce quiass at which 
oul tankcrs can berth to dischuge their oil by 
pipes into t inks in a depot 


with th 


The estimated cost of the first section 18 
Wout 309 likhs ind the timc iequired to 
completc it will depend on the period that 
diucdsis ind iclimition work will tvke — It 
Is infiapat d however that it will be possible 
o Ith ships in the ncw harbow sometime m 


on 


The work 1s boing cured out by 4 staff of 
Cnaincers under direct charze of ww Tngemeer 
in Chnt who comes undar the administrative 
Chie of the Agot Boal Nagpur Ral 
wiy who 3s _— et officio Administ ratiye 
Officer for the devalopment scheme An 1d 
Visory committre consisting of the above 
mentioned offers and represent itives of the 
Tou Govanment the Viziziatiam — port 
administiiti mn and the commer iil mterests 
conccmned has als boon constituted to advise 
in the develepment of the harbour 


Txcall nt progress has been made with the 
cheme aud v considariuble woy of the mnet 
harbour has aicady been dicdged to depth ot 
30 fect and vara area cf land has wniecady bean 
vechumed = The quay wall fo the mang imese 
bath wd the produce berth 1s completcd 
Sch mes for sewage and town planning hive 


| ben prepucd in consult ition With the Munici 


pility and a moaulugal survey of the suburban 
wed his been completed Arrangements have 
uo ben mide with the Municipality for the 
upply ct water to the harbour are. diung 
¢( n truction 


In iddition to the Suction Dicdger a Rock 
Breaker and Dippor Diedzer is at work in the 
Tntrawce Channe) removing the roch tnd hard 

verlay and 4 Drighne Dicdeci for dred sing 
such wei 1 cur be w¢achcd from the sho1e 


Alth ugh it is wnticipated that the completion 
of the mna harbour and its wpproichces to the 
punt wher occan Zon vesscls Cun be admitted 
will not be until 1932 itis hoped that a sufficient 
dc pth of water will be avalabl over the bor 
iid light up to the quays to pormit trade being 
trimsfe1icd to the new quays of the incr harbour 
by the end of 1930 It wall then be possible to 
Cury cargo between the quays md stam(Ts 
lying in the roids by mcans of lighte1s and tus 
lhe effect of this change will be that proper 
quays adequate storage and proper railway 
ticilitics will be availible in plaice of the me sgre 
fialitus now available on the cid wharf while 
the caret of cargo between ste umcl and shore 
will be cftected by means of lighters of ypproxi- 
mat ly 90 tons ¢ aprcity inst vd of by the present 
suf boits with v capacity cf only 2) tons per 
hoat Tt ws thaicfore apprrcat thit the 
faiciitees avulibk tor trade during this inter- 
incdivte styze Wl be subst enfiilly gieater than 
they hase been in the pa t 
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Education. 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
through its history. Secn thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
etror easily avoided, tu another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern hfe and western ideals 
There 1s to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education Government, loval bodies and 

rivate persons of learning have in the past devo 
their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist The result 1s that the 
structure has become top-heavy The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the cntella- 
gentsia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contams corresponding 
defects. ere have, however, in recent years 
been stronz movements, leading to the passing 
of Primary Education Acts in several Provinces, 
in favour of the expansion of primary education 
among the masses 


The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of its domimion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclinat.on 
for the doubtful experiment of mtroducing 
western learning into India Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admurer of the laws and literature of the Last 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flounsh under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as httle 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of ru for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic In the following year 
the Oourt of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus “‘to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
{nstruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and mn some cases by grants of pecu 
niary assistance ’’ 


It was from sources cther than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Oalcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mo Roy, to insti- 
Hiadu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grow apace. Fifteen vears later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 


that a taste for Enghsh had been widely die- 
seminated and that mdependent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827 A still more 
revnarkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object. was to teach ‘* the prm- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe ”’ 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be mevitable , for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 

Tom that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted then.selves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicme in all 
its branches, 


Another impetus to the introduction of wea 
tern learnmg was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries, The humanitanan spirit which 
had been kindled in England bv Weslev, Burke 
and Wilberforce, ‘nfluenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
masionary College at Serampore in 1818 and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in Indiv by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in the field, for asa early as yn 1787 
& small group of taieoaga schools were being 
directed by Mr Schwarz he Madras Christiap 
College was opened in 1837 In Bombay, the 
aioe School (afterwards College) was founded 
im 1834 


Lord Wilham Bentinck’s minate of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
the som what tardv acceptance by Government 
of the new policy Government then determined 
while observing a neutrahty im religious matters 
to devote ita availab'e funds to the maimtenance 
of secondarv schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental leaining should be neglected , stull 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new svs- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835, Enghsh was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1887 and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for Fanglish 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-religionists; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Mab ° 
madan community is now noticeaple. 


Growth of Enghsh Education. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 


An epoch in Indian educational history 18 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1854 Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the mmportance 
of primary education The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded The new policy was boldly 
‘*to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be cunsidered the greatest curse of the 
country * For thw purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very maternally from the 
Departments of the present day The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1836 whereby most of the available pub 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern 
ment schools and colleges, and mastituted a 
policy of grants-in aid to private institutions 
‘Such a system as this placed in all its degrees 
under efficient imspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education m 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its bencfits to all classes of people ’ 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 

and Bombay three years later Ihe 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis it did much 
through t he agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places, it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education , and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho 
lars, but corporations of administrators they 
did not deal directly with the training of men 
but with the examination of candidates thev 
were not concerned with Ivarning, except im 
80 far as learning cau be tested by examination 
The colleges were fettered by examination re 
quirements and by uniform courses, their 
were denied that freedom which 

teachers should enjoy ¢ and their students were 
encouraged not to value traming for its own 
sake but a8 a means for obtaming marketable 
qualifications In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts, they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions, they recommended the establishment of 
university chairsforadvanced stidy They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction, they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
eee.and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them a]! the advantages which accompany the 
healthy Increase of wealth and commerce The 
encouragement of the grant-in-ald system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Lducation Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government n certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short sight- 
edness, evils crept in which arenow being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the admunistration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of education 


The Reforms of 1902-4 


In 1902 the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its mvestigation was followed by the Uni 
veraities Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universites over the schools and 
colleges The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per cen’. of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder the Gov 
ernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appomtment and all university resolntions 
and propos%ls for the affiliation or disaffiilation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all schools and colleges e 
inspection of schools being lee wo | conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Tostruction Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments subject to 
Government sanction, for these obje but 
their scope was in practice limited to poat- 
graduate work and research ‘Lhe territorial 
limite of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion With institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries Neither the Commission nor the Go 
vernment discussed the fundamental probleme 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian BS bipiee 
They did not inqaire whether the a ting 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Educational Expanston, 


Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy —Ihe Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by two 
important resolutions of the Government of 
India on Indian Educational Polliuy—one in 1904 
and the other in 1913 The resolution 
of 1904 was comprchensive in eharacter 
and 1eviewed the state of education in 
all its de partmc nts Ihe = following 
passage from it summarises the imtcntions 
of Govcrnment —“‘ fhe progressive devolution 
of primary, sccondary and collegiate cducation 
upon private cnterprise and the continuous 

thdrawal of Governmcnt fiom competition 
thc rewith was recommended by the Lducational 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has gunc rally 
been acid upon But whak accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the samc time 
recognise the extremc Importance of the princi- 
plc that m cach branch of cducation Govern- 
nent should maimtain a lanited number of 
institutions both as modcls for priv ite Cntr 
prise to follow and m ordcr to uphold a luigh 
standard of «¢duc ation In = withdrawin, 
from direct management 115) turther essential 
that Goverment should iutam a gcnesal 
control, by means of ¢(fhucnt mspection ova 
all public educational imstitutions dhe 
comprehensive instructions contuncd in this 
resolution werc tollowid in the nerxt tew 

ears by the assignment to the proves of 
arge [imperial grants, mainly fur University 
technical and clementary education = The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, rater alia, the 
establishment of additional but smile: Um- 
versities of the teacning type 1 1¢ afhrmed the 
policy of rchiance on private ¢fiort in second ary 
education , if recommended an incic we m the 
salaries of teachers and an improvcment m the 
amounts of grants in aid, and it msisted on 
proptr attention being paid to the formation 
of charact(r in the ¢ducation given to scholars 
of all grades Ittuithcr discussed the desu 
ability of impaiting manuil instructions and 
instruction in hygiene , the necessity for medical 
inspection, the provision of faulitus for 
research , the need for the staffing of the gurls 
schools by women teachcrs and the cvpansion 
of facilities tor the trainmg ot teachus Lhe 
policy outlin d 
rogress in the provinces, but the educational 
evelopmtuts furishadowd were mm Many 
a elaycd owing to the cffucts of thu Gicat 
ar 


Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of 1ts own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. ‘he first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler. In 1928, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by soe in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 


Department of Edncation, Health and Lands 
Sir Fazl-i-Hasain and Sir Frank Noyce 
Secretary, res- 


So tes a Se 
en an uca- 
patent ¢ le styled Educational Commissioner. 


m 1013 matcrially aecclerated | 


The present Educational Commissioner ig Mr. 
R Littlehaules, C1 E.,M A. 


Calcutta University Commission.—The 
Report of the Calcutta University Oommiasion 
was published in August 1919 and in the follow- 
ing January the Government of Indla issued a 
Resolution cummarising the main features of the 
Report and the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. 


The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report :— 


(t) High schools fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demund 

(tt) Lhe intermediate section of University 
education should be recognized as part of 
school education and should be separated 
trom the University organisation. 

(vs) The defects of the ee system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni- 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machimery 
which will admut of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 

for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer. 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary ng University in Dacca. 
‘Lhese measures concerned only Bengal but it 
was gonecrally recognised that some of the 
crititism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punab to 
consider the findings of the Commission, In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoin- 
ed, One to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures fur the reorganiration of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education 


ln Bengal the first outcome of the Commis- 
sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperia] Legislative 
Councilin March 1920 mentioned in detail else- 
where It 1s remarkable that the University 
which appears to have been least affected by the 
recommeudations of the Calcutta University 
Commussion has been the Calcutta University 
itself In spite of many discussions and draft 
proposals by both the University anu the 
Government the organisation of the Calcutta 
University has remaimed unaffected 

The Reforms Act.—The Keforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education is now a 
‘transferred ’ subject in the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of as 
The education of a prion a * Provincial 
reserved’ subject, é.¢., it is not within the charge 
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of the Minister of Education , and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General 1n Council to 
be central subjects ‘he Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs’ Colleges and of 
all institutions maintamed by the Governor- 
Generalin t‘ouncil for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty's Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 


Administration —The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Ministe1 responsible 
to the Provinetal Legislative Council, of which 
he himeelf is an elected member has brought 
the subject directly under popular control in 
the nine major provinces Generally speaking 
education, excluding European education, 18 
not, however, under the charge of a single 
Minister , certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments In 
each province the Director of Public Instruec 
tion 18 the administrative head of the Depait 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister He controls the mspecting 
ptaff and the teaching staff of Government 
Institutions and 18 generally responsible to the 
local government for the .1dmunistration of 
education The authority of Government 
m controlling the system of public instruction 
18 In pait shared with and in part delegakd 
to Universities 13 regards higher education and 
to local bodies as re gards elementary and verna 
cular education In some provinces’ boards 
of secondary o1 of secondary and inte rmediate 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in thosc 
provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with mtermediate education and with entrance 
to a Umiversity course of studies Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by ‘ recogni 
tion” and by the payment of grants in aid, 
with the assistance of the inspecting staffs em 
ployed by Government and in rarer cases by 
local bodies 


Educational Serv:ces.— Until recently, the 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of threc services—(t) the Indian Educa 
tional Service, (22) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (221) the Subordinate Lducational 
Service The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a result of the recommen 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions—the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India These two divisions 
were Originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 50 per cent 
than the pay of the Indian recruit Gradually, 
however, Status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1012-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed imto 4 superior educational 
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Service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
Incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
Service [his reorganisation resulted a 
considerabki Indianisation of the superior 
educational services in India It was then 
Iaid down that the proportion of Indians in this 
Service should on %n average be 50 per cent 
3 the total strength excluding the posts in 
Mima 


In 1924 all recruitment to the Indian Educa 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
1ecommendations of the Roval Commission on 
the superiol services in India The Commis 
Sion recommended that “for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all India services which operate 
m transferred ficlds The per onnel requir d 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments’ 
‘The Commission further recommended 1m regard 
to the question ot the futme recruitment of 
Europeans that ‘ it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may in future be recruited 
In this matter the diseretion of local Govern 
ment must be unkttered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the co opcration of Europeans 
m these technical departments and that quali 
fied Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willmg to take service under local Govern 
ments than they werc im the past to take service 
under the Scemtary of State AS @ result 
of the acc: ptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Lducationa Service is dymg out 
and with the gradual retirement of its exlsting 
members the history of the service which has 
had a bricf but fine record will be brought to an 
end he present organisation of education 
in the provinces 18 largely the work of membcrs 
of this serviee , while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has tramed many men of more 
than ordinary attainments 


The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which will eventually function under provincial 
control as the superior educational servicer, 
are in course of reorganisation and schemes 
have been approved for several provinccs 
These schemes vary from province to province, 
but 1t may be generally remarked that, whilc 
the rates of pay are not uniform, they consist 
of two main classes—class I into which the 
existing Indian Educational Services have been 
merged for the time being, and class II which 
May be said to represent the old Provincial 
Educational Service 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
been affected, more m some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1919 Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also, in a direction which 
has not alwavs tended towards service content- 
ment But these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart» 
ments in the provinces, 
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Statistical Progress. 


The two tables given below afford uscful comparisons with previous years abd serve to illustrate 
the growth and expansion of education in India, 


(a) STUDENTS. 


In Recognised Institutions. 





In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised), 








Year, ae 
| Males. | Girls. Total. | Males. | Girls. Total, 
1901-02 .. oe o.| 3,498,325 393,168, 3,886,493 | 4,077,430 444,470, 4,521,900 
1906-07 .. is - | 4,164,832 sees 4,744,480} 4,748,604) 645,028] 5,388,682 
1911-12 .. oe -.| 6,253,065} 875,660) 6,128,725| 5,828,182; 952,630) 6,780,721 
1916_17 .. os .-| 6,050,840} 1,166,468] 7,207,808) 6,621,527) 1,230,419] 7,851,946 
1921-22 ,, ee --| 6,401,434) 1,340,842) 7,742,275 | 6,962,979] 1,418,422); 8,381,401 
1926-27 .. &,777,739| 1,751,611! 10,529,350 | 9,315,140| 1.842,356! 11,157,496 
1927-28 .. ee -e| 9,260,266} 1,899,890} 11,160,156 | 9,778,787) 1,996,445] 11,775,222 
1928-29 ag 9,515,109] 2,032,388} 11,547,497 | 10,028,086' 2,137,753] 12,165,839 


(b) EXPENDITURE. 


a a a Pe PS si ti TES 
Total expenditure on 
education in British India, 




















Year, ‘ 
| Public Funds. Total. 
Rs, Rs, 
1901-02 oe ee oe ee ee ee oe 1,77,03,968 4,01,21,462 
1900-07 a oe os oe oe ee oe 2,96,34,574 5,59,08,678 
1911-12 os és ae a is 4,05,28,072 7,85, 92,60F 
1916-17 ee a eee ee 6,14,80,471 11,28,88,068 
1921-29 Sa; Sake ae eee ae 11,49,61,178 18,37,52,969 
1926-27 re a 15,59,28,968 24,58,47,572 
1927-28 16,45,80,015 25,82,78,819 
1928-59 ee oo we se 88 : es 17,12,24,514 27,07 82,253 
ednontion ici Brlich Indie eenasted (0a ee ee eae a 


Rs. 27,07,32,253 of which 48 7 percent. came 
from Government funds, 14°6 percent. from 
Board funda, 21 3 percent.from fees and 15:4 
per cent. from other sources, In spite of this 
marked advance there Is much lee-way to make 
up, as in the last census report the literate 
population of India was only 72 per thousand 
males and females per thousand 18, 

The cost per scholar amounted to Rs. 23-7-1 
a8 follows: to Govt. funds Rs, 11-6-8, to local 
funds Bs, $-¢-7, to fees Rs. 6-0-1 and to other 
sources Ra. §-9-9, 


in India 1926-27. Although the statistical 
returns show more than 11 millions of pupils 
at schoc]l, it will be seen that over 76 per cent. 
of these are in the lower primary stage ; and it 
may beaafely deducted that over 80 por cent. 
of those at school never become literate. Of 
course, the total number of pupils at school is 
not a safe criterion of the state of education 
and a sounder standard of comparison would 
be that number multiplied by the average 
period spent at school. 
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The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 


following table — 




















Number of Institutions | Number of Scholars 
Types of Institutions 
1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928. 
Recognised Instutulron 
Universitics 16 15 8,078 7,562 
Arts Collezcs 242 236 68,527 65,962 
Professional Colle zcs 71 rai 17 652 17,162 
High Schools 2 dot 2759 873,168 828,854 
Middle Schools 9 750 9 240 1,238,808 1,173,700 
Piiumary Schools 201 658 197 299 9 013 591 8 712,968 
Special Schools 9 190 10 190 327,763 303,958 
Total of Recognised Institutions —_ 223 704 219 810 | 11 547 097 | 11 160,156 
Uniccogmised Institutions 4 222 Ye ot 914 | 618 342 i 615 066 
Grand tot al ot all Institutions 208 Ju4 F24 12 165,6.0 11,775,222 


Primary Education.—lhe primary schools 
are Mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities In 1911, the late 
Mr G K Gokhale pleaded in the Impcrial 
Legislative Council for a modified system of 
compulsory primary education but Government 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for 
financial rewons In recent jears, eight pio- 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Lduca- 
tion Acts authorising the introduction of com- 
pulsory education by local option Bombay 
led the way in this matter by a private Bull 
which was passed into law in February 1918 
The other private Bills which followed were 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February 
1919, of Bengal passed in May 1919 and of the 
United Provinces, pissed in June 1919 Of 
the Government measures, the Punjab Act 
was passed 1n Apri 1919, the Central Provinces 
Act in May :92C, the Madras Actin December 
1920 and the Assam Actin 1925 ‘Lhe City 
of Bombay Primary Lducation Act of 
1920 extends generally the provinions of 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation 
also enabling it to intioduce free compulsory 
education ward by ward Not content with 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary 
education and to make better provision for the 
management and contryul of primarv educaticn 
in the Bombav Presidency. The Bombay and 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to 
municipalities, the Bengal Primary Education Act 
applies, in the first instance, to municipalities, 
but is capable of extension to rural areas 
Bovs only are included within the scope of the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, 


while the Central Provinces Act is capable of 
extension to girls, and the remaiming Acts are 
applicable to both sexes The United Proviuces 
legislature passed a second Primary Education 
Act 1n 1926 mz the United Provinces District 
Boards Primary Lducation Act [Tt allows 
tle District Boardsto introduce compulsion 
within thelr areas Al) the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines If a local body at 
@ special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the arca under its control, 1 may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approvel,a scheme to 
give effect to 1ts decision The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
gion 18 made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
vision 1s also made 1n aj) the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 
of bodily infirmity Walking distance to -’ 
school is generally defined as one mile * btecollT@ 
child’s home The employment -! provinces. 
who should be at school, 18 strict Jarger towns 
and a small fine 1s imposed for ~ the fine arts 
with an attendance order, ™ craftslike pottery 
provide that, subject tothe,» two forest colleges 
Government, educationad Coimbatore and & 
befree Such in bre is in existence mel 
sions of the various pnihg School at Dhanbad. 
Local bodies have j are also taught by the 
yet any great alacrity vical College at Benares 
of the opportunity ar course leading to a 
Acts ‘bject. 
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The myority of these institutions are not unter the control of provincial departments 


f education Ih followmg tablu show. in summary form the number of such imstitutions 
vind of students itt nding th m — 





—— 


1928 1929 














Type of Institution —— 
Institutions Students | Tn titutions | Students 
Jrainng colleges and = normil 74> 29 841 766 | 32 Tol 
schools for te whers | 
Taw colle ges und school 16 1 be 16 7 72 
Mc dicat colleces and schools 42 Q1(s 11 9 693 
Lnginccring — colle ge and 18 4 28 17 4159 
schools 
Aguculturd = =ecollages vn d 21 1 258 Zo 1 604 
schools 
(ommerdi colleges and 160 9150 156 8 676 
schools 
Forest colleges 2 138 2 107 
Vetormary college: rh 3 428 
Fechnical and tii. 47 ate ee | 492 27 266 
ac hoals 
Schools of Ait IL $094 12 2331 
Jotial 1 19] 90) 193 | 1 02s | 91 587 
Universities. 


There are now eizhteen Universities m Indiv of Which two are situated im Indian Statcs All 
these Universities have boon incorporated by diw tor the time bong m forec The tollowin, 
state ment gives the dites of the various Univarsity Acta und the tamtoral jurisdiction of the 
different Univarsities — 


No. University. Dates of Acts Territorial jurisdiction 
l CaLouria ee os it: oo 1¥Uv @&)Kengal and Assam and certain adjace: t 


Indian States 
y |MADBAS es oe 1857, 1904, 1905 and |The Presidency of Madr1s excluding the 


1923 Tclugu country and Coorg = and 
certain Indian States 
3 j|BOMBAY ee aiact eae 1905 and/The Presidency of Bombay and certain 
Indian States (Baroda, &c ). 
PUNJAB ee ee 1882, 1904 & 1905 ../The Punjab, the North-West Trontier 
Province, Balnchistan and adjacent 
Indian States (Kashmir, Pathila, &¢ ), 
5 |ALLAHABAD .. ne ete 1904, 1905 and}jAllahabad 
G jBENARES HINDU ..|Oct. 1915 oe -«/Benares District. 
7 |MYSORE a -o (July 1916 ‘ ..|{Mysore State. 
8 |PATNA a ‘a ee 1917 and 1923.. haar Orissa and adjacent Indian 
9 |OSMAMA es ee - |Hyderabad, 
10 |Dacoa ee as meet 1920... -» (Radius of 5 miles. 
11 |ALIGARH MUSLIN ..|Sept 1920... --|Radius of 10 miles, 
12 |RANGOON ee .. (Oct. 1920 and 1924 -.|Barma, 
13 LUCKNOW ee ee Nov. 19 20 ee ee Local, 
14 |DELHI ee ..j/Mareb1922 .. »-|Delhi 
15 |NAGPUR ee . \June 1923... .-/The Central Provinces and Berar. 
16 |ANDHRA*  .. . jJan 1926... {he Telegu Country of the Madras 
Presidency. 
17 |AGRA oe . |Aprul 1927 =i, United Provinces (excluding the territorial 
junsdictions of Allahabad, Benares, 
Aligarh and Lucknow Universities), 
Rajputana and Central India. 
18 |ANNAMALAI .. .. (January 1929 .- {Radius of 10 mules. 


* Actually established after 1925-26. 
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‘The first University in India, that of , is divided into 1 acullic~, which are tn inost cases 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 | those of arts, scicnce, law, medicine, and engi- 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, neering. Thereis an oriental facultyin the Pun. 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. jab University alone. There are also Boards of 
These five universities were all of the affiliat- Studies, whose duties are to recommend text- 
ing type. Thev consisted of groups of colleges, books or books which represent the standard of 
situated sometimes sev eral hundred m.les apart, knowledge required in the various examimations. 
and bound together by a Icgally constituted Lhe newer universities differ considerably from 
centra) organisation, which determined the the older univer-itics in constitution. 
qualifications for admission, prescribed the Post-graduate work —<Apart from the 
courses of study, conducted tho exammations gincral tightening up of university control 
and exercised a mild form of control over the ovr its  colleg 8, the chief feature of 
afhilated colleges ‘Ihere was nothing under university development since the pasung 
the system to Jimit the number of institutions of the Act of 1904 his been participation 
affliated to a University ; and for thirty years, by the universitics in post-graduate teaching 
2.¢., from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for and research In Madras a small number 
university education was met, not by the crea-,of university professors have been appointed , 
tion of new universities, but by enlarging the in the Punjab the services of a certain Dumber 
bize of the constituent colleges and byincreas- of temporary profcssora from overseas have 
ing their number. By 1917 this inflation had been engaged, In Bombay a certain oumber of 
been carried on so far that the composition of colleg. professors and others hive delivered 


the original five universities ptood as follows — Icctures to post-graduate studcnts under the 








University. Colleges. | Scholars. 
Calcutta ; 58 28,618 _ 
Bombay 17 8,001 
Madras és : 53 10,216 
Punjab : : 24 6,558 
Allahabad _ 33 7807 _ 


— 


It had bceome obvious that further exp insion 
on the same lines w15 no longer possible without 
a serious loss ot efficiency and the Government of 
Indja had recognised in their resolution uf 1915 
the necessity of creating new local teaching 
and residentia) universities in addition to the 
existing affiliating universities The develop- 
ment of this policy was accclerated by the 
strength of communal feeling and the growth ol 
loca] and provincial patriotism, leading to the 
establishmeut of a number of teaching univer- 
sities. ihe new type of universities has pince 
been strongly advocatcd by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission which has offered constructive 
proposal as to the lines to be followed in univer- 
sity reform. 


The Universities of Calcutta and the 


Punjab—Jhese two Universities alone 
stil] =oretum their old form On_ the 
27th March 1921 an amending Act was 
passed by which tre Governor-General 


ceased to be the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
Universit} and now the hcad ot the provincial 
government 1s the Chancellcr of each of the older 
universities. ‘he Vice-Chancellor 1s nominated 
by the Government concerned. The executive 
body 18 the Syndicate which 1s now organised so 
asto 1ncludealarger educationul element Over 
this body the Vice-Chancellor pre.wides, all 
other members being elected by the Taculties, 
except the Director of Pablic Instruction who 
i3 amomber ez-oficio. ‘lhe secretarial work 1s 
under the direction of the Registrar ‘Ihe 
legislative body 18 the Senate which consists of 
from 75 to 100 members, 80 percent of whoin are 
nomimated by the Chancellor, the rest being 
elected by the Senate, or by its Faculties, or 
by the body of registered graduates. The Senate 


auspices of the University But the most 
| notabic advance has been made in Calcutta, 
owinz to the energy or the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjyec and to the liberality of Sir Tarak 
| Nath Palit and of Sir Rash Behar: Ghosh In 
1916, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the mattcr. In accordance with its report, new 
regulations have becn passed by the Senate, 
whercby all post-graduate teaching and research 
in arts and science 1n Calcutta 1s now conducted 
{directly by the University, though many of the 
coliuge teachers have beca Invited to take part 
in the work LVost-graduate councils in arts 
and scicnce have also been constituted, which 
comprise all the tcachers engaged in the work 
and & very small numbcr of additional numbers 
wppointed by the Scnatc A bill for the reor- 
ginisvon of the Calautt. University wars 
diuted uid y Committee considered the ques- 
tion of the future of the post graduate de part- 
ment wed connected fnuzd problems = The 
bill wos undcr the considci ation of Government 
und the Committee ws still sitting at the 
close of the you 1928 29 
The University of Madras —This 1s one 
of the wldcr univcrsities Jt has recently been 
reconstituted Ihe reconstituted University while 
functioning as teaching and _ residential 
University 1n so far as the city of Madras is 
concerned, continues fo exercise its jurisdiction 
over its mofussil colleges which remtin affi- 
liated toit. Theadmuini-tration of the University 
is in the hands of a S nate which has been 
80 constituted as to include both those who are 
educationists and thote who are connected with 
the actual business and commercial life. A 
large elective element has been introduced in 
its composition. Government control over 
the details of administration has been decentra- 
lised. ‘The affairs of the University are managed 
by the Senate through a body called the 
| Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
new body, has charge of the academic matters. 
lhe aMiliated colleges have been entrusted to 
the care of a new organisation called the Council 
of Affiliated Collezes In accordance with the 
iccommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission, the Intermediate Examination 
Certificate has been made the admission test 
to the courses of the University. The Governor- 
General of India has been associated with the 
University as its Visitor with certaim emergency 
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wers. The Governor of Madras continues o 

ancellor. The Vice-Chancellor is an elected 
whole-time officer. 

The University of Bombay.—A new Act 
was by the Legislative Council of the 
Bombay Presidency in 1928 to reconstitute the 
University of Bombay so as to enable the Univer- 
sity to provide greater facilitics for higher educa- 
tion and to conduct postgraduate teaching and 
research in all branches of learning, including 
technology, while comtinuing to cxercise due 
contro] over the teaching given by colleges 
affillated to it from time to time. The chicf 
provisions of the Act are to extend the elcctive 
principle to the composition of the various bodics 
of the University and to entrust the technical 
part of the work to a newly constituted body, 
the Academic Council, which is composed en- 
tirely of persons connected directly with cduca- 
tion. The size of the Senate has been raised 
from 100 to 150 members (excluding donors and 
nominees of donors) of whom 93 are electcd 
members. This Act was enforced in 1929. 


The University of Allahabad.—This is 
another old University which has undergone 
reorganisation. In 1921an Act was passed with 
a view to establishing a unitary, teaching and 
residential University at Allahabad while enabl- 
. Ing the University to continue to exercise due 
- Control] over the quality and character of the 
teaching given in its name by colleges affiliated to 
the University at Allahabad. The Agra Univer- 
sity has now relieved it of its affiliating functions. 
The Governor-Gencral is Visttor, and the Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces Chancellor. The Vice- 
Chancellor is a whole-time officcr. There is a 
Court, an Executive Council, an Academic Council 
a Committee of Reference dealing with expendi- 
ture only, a Council of Assvciated Colleges, &c. 

The University maintains a good reputation 
for research work ourricd out by staff and 
students. 

The Mysore University was constituted 
under Regulation V of 1916, for the better 
encouragement and organisation of education 
in the State. His Highness the Maharaja is 
the Chancellor. The University is very simi- 
lar in its constitution to the older Indian uni- 


and not more than sixty members ; but, unlike 
the older universities, it gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors er-officio. 
It departs from existing ne by centralising 
university instruction in Mysore and Bangalore, 
and by conducting the work of the first year of 
the old college course in a few specially select- 
ed high schools. This University has n re- 
cogn ised by the Government of India as a 
University incorporated by law for the time 
being in force, that is to say, its examinations 
abd degrees have been accorded the atatus of the 
corresponding examinations and degrees of a 
Univeraity incorporated by law in British India. 


The Patna University.—Much thought has 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of university which will ran abreast of 
the old. Patna University, which was con- 
stituted in 1917, fs in most of its features 
a university of the old type, but certain 
innovations have been made. The Chancellor, 
who : the Governor fy Pa provine®: rend 
annul any proceeding versity Ww 
ia not in conformity with the Act and the 
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Regulations. In the Sehate the application of 
the elective principle has been extended, by 
increasing both the proportion of the elected 
Pellows and the categories of electing bodics; 
and the Senate includes representatives of the 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges are 
given statutory representation on the Scnate in 
the persons of their principals. The Syndicate 


| is the ultimate authority in academic matters, 


subject to the proviso that any six of ita mem- 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review. The Vice-Chancellor 
is appointed by the local Government. In 
addition to other duties, he has the power to 
inspect all colleges of the University. he col- 
leges affiliated to the University are of two kinds’ 
colleges of the University whose buildings are 
situated withina specified area, and external 
colleges, whose buildings are situated in one of 
the four following towns: Muzuffarnur, Bhagal- 
pur, Cuttack and Hazaribagh. The Syndicate 
has been reconstituted and now consists of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public lnstruc- 
tion, nine teachers and seven non-teachcrs. 


The Osmania University, Hyderabad.— 
The Osmania University was established under 
a Charter promulgated with a Firman of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, dated the 22nd 
September 1918. The fundamental principle 
underlying the working of the University is 
that Urdu forms the medium of education, 
although a knowledge of English as a language 
is compulsory in the case of alistudents, There 
is a Bureau of Translation attached to the 
University which produces text books required 
for college classes. The constitution of the 
University consists of a Council, a Senate, 
a Syndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studies. 
There is a Chanccllor and a Vice-Chancellor, 
both ez-officio officers. The executive govern- 
ment of the University including general super- 
Vision and control over colleges is vested in the 
Council] which is the highest authority and which 
performs the function assigned to Government 
in the case of British Indian Universities. The 
University possesses at present only one consti- 


. tuent college, viz., the Osmania University Col- 
versitles, having a Senate of not leas than fifty | 


lege, which was openedin 1919. The Osmania 
University has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as a University incorporated by 
law for the time being in force, that is to say 
its examination and degrees have been accorded 
the status of the corresponding examinations 
and degrees of a University established by law 
in British India. 

The Hindu University, Benares.—The crea- 
tion of the Hindu University, Benares, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
university system. The university Is not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
—_ but to draw students from all parte of 

ndia, 


it has no menor: no privilege. Its ener 
Gies are not diffused by the necessity of super: 
vising distant colleges nor is ite vitality impaired 
by the embarrassment of administrative duties 
other than those of organising ila own teaching. 
[t is therefore the first Indian university which 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an’ admi- 
nistrative organisation. Ite constitution is 
therefore very different from those of the other 
Indian universities. A dividing line is made 
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between administrative matters, entrusted to 
a large body called the Court, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academy 
matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, with 


an executive body called the Syndicate. The Kh 


Court which Is the supreme governing body 
besidesits administrative powers, has the nght 
to review the acts of the Senate, except where 
the Senate has acted in accordance with the 
Act, statutes and regulations. With a solitary 
exception 1t 1s composed entirely of Hindus 
The senate has the entire charge of the organisa: 
tion of instruction in the University and the 
colleges, the courses of study, and the examina: 
tion and discipline of students, and the confer. 
ment of ordinary and honorary degrees 

The University of Dacca.—With th 
modification of the Partition of Benga. 
in 1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital o 
the separate province of astern Bengal anc 
Assam. Shortly afterwards, the Governmen 
of India decided to establish a universitv ol 
Dacca and the Government of Bengal appoiter 
& committee to frame a scheme for the new 
University. The committee was instructed 
that the University should be of the teaching 
and residential and not of the fedeal type, and 
that it should be a_ self-contained organism 
unconnected with any colleges outside the [:mits 
of the city of Dacca ‘Ihe committee which 
was presided over by the late Mr. R (after: 
wards Sir Robert) Nathan presented its report 
later in the year, The report is of great value 
and in 1t certain new principles are enunciated 
Great emphasis was attached to physical train: 
{ng and education and also to the tutorial guid: 
ance of the students. The University was to be 
very largely a State institution, and practicaliv 
al] ita teachers and those of its colleges were 
to be Government servants Though the col- 
Jeges were to be separate units, each with ifs 
separate staff and buildings, they were to be 
lnked together and with the University by a 
close form of co-operation The executive 
Body, to be called the Council], was tohave very 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction 
of Government. The Council, which was to be 
a large and representative body, was'to be the 
legislative authority, subject to the control of 
Government, and in other respects an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full scheme was 
estimated at 53 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which were available from other sources 
the net cost was put down to nearly 40 lakhs, 
exclugive of recurmng charges. These were 
expected to involve a net total of about 64 
lakhs annually. Before the scheme thus ela- 
borated (which bad received the Secretary of 
State’s sanction) could be taken in hand, the 
war broke out The Act constituting the Uni- 
vermty was passed in April 1920 and Mr L. 
(now Sir) P. J. » O1E., was appointed 
the first Vice-Chancellor The Act has since 
been amended in order to make the Executive 
Council the chief authority of the University 

The Aligarh Muslim  University.— 
It was the aim of Sir a bo Ahmed n 
years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation within the reach of the Mubammadan 
community ; and In 1875 a school was o 
which three years later was converted into the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 
The movement infavour of transforming 


this )xtent than in any af 
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college into a teaching and residential] university 
started, asearly as the end of the last century. 
In 1911, during the visit of His Majesty the 
King Emperor to India, His Highness the Aga 
an made an appeal which resulted in the 
collection of large subscriptions, A draft 
constitution was drawn up and a_consulta- 
tive committee was formed. But the draft 


constitution was not approved by the 
Secre of State, and on the question 
of the right of affillating colleges outaide Ali- 


garh in particular, there was a sharp difference 
of opinion. Government laid down, as in the 
case of the Hindu University, that the univer- 
sity should not have the power of affiliating 
Moslem institutions in other parts of India, 


On October 15th, 1915, a meeting of the Mos- 
lem University Association was held at Ali- 
garh, under the presidency of the Raja (now 

haraja) of Mahmudabad, when it was 
pro that the meeting recommends to the 
Moslem University Foundation Committee the 
acceptance of the Moslem University on the 
lines of the Hindu University It was evident 
at the meeting that a large number of Indian 
Moslems were not prepared to accept a consti- 
tution for their university similar to that of 
the Hindu University. 


In April, 1917, ata meeting of the Founda- 
tion Committee the following resolution was 


That this meeting of the Moslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
India, Education Department, dated Delhi, 
17th February 1917, D O. No 66, that the 
Committee is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of the Hindu University. 
It further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appomted at its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary’ Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as ita ez-officro 
members, to take necessary steps in cunsulta- 
tion with the Hon the Tducation Member far 
the introduction of the Moslem University Bill 
‘n the Imperial Legislative Council.” 

The bill referred to above was ultimately 
introduced into the Council and was passed in 
September 1920 The Act came into force on 
December Ist, 1920 

The University is now bemg overhauled m 
ccordance with the recommendations of the 
Rahimtoola Enquiry Committee. 

The University of Rangoon.—Plans for 2 
aniversity in Burma had been under consider- 
ation for some years. After hisarrivalin Burma 
the then Lieutenant-Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler thought that, on general grounds and 
with some reference to the needs of the province, 
the Rangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted in 
“ndia with courses in arts and science, pure 
und applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 

veterinary, science 


ing, culture, law, forestry, ;: 

and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might perieye combine with university instruc: 
‘fon practical studies at the Ohief Court, the 


Yasteur Institute and the hospitals; and also 
it the Museum which the local Government 
a8 committed to build as soon as funds were 
iwallable. It is possible in Burma to a greater 
the okler and ‘more. 
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advanced provinces in India to concentrate the 
intellectual e jes of the province in ons 
immediate eat ourhood and to develop a 
really many sided university An Act to estab 
lish a teachiug and residential college at Rancoon 
was on the 24th October 1920 The 
Act however did not find favour with a section 
of Burmese and was consequently amended in 
19028 The amending Act introduced greater 
popular and representative elements in the com 
tion of the Council and invested the reformed 
uncil with greater discretionary powers 1n 
matters affecting public interest, such as the 
question of admitting affiliation of mofussil 
colleges or of admitting more colleges to the 
status of constituent colleges In short, it 
rendered the University more suited to the 
needs and aspirations of the province The 
University authorities are the Chancellor, Vico 
Chancellor, the Council (with an executive 
committee) and the Senate The Councilis the 
supreme administrative body whilethe Senate 
is an academic body with entire control of 
studies, examination and aine’pune The 
Governor General, as Visitor, has the right to 
cause inspection to be made The University 
is ee up an impressive record of research 
work. 


The Lucknow University —The founda 
‘tion of this University may primarily be ascribed 
to the patriotism of the people of Oudh It 13 
a@ unitary teaching and residential University 
incorporated by an Act passed in 1920 Ihe 
University authorities are (1) the Court, with 
powers of making statutes, (2) the Lxecutive 
Council, which administers the property of the 
University and appoints examiners, (3) the 
Academic Council which controls the teaching 
and advises the Executive Council on all acade 

mic matters, (4) a Committee of Reference 
(a Sub Committee of the Court) deals with 
items of new expenditure only ‘Ihe Governor 

General, as Visitor, has the same power asin the 
case of the Rangoon University and other new, 
Or reo ised, universities The chief necd 
of the University is a Maternity Hospital for 
the Medical College Students have now to go 
to Madras for practical traming in gynecolocy 


The Delhi University——The Delhi Uni 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1922 
The University depends for its existence mainly 
on the generosity of the Government of India 
who occupy the position of a loca] Govern 
mentin relation toit It is a unitary teaching 


and residential University, designed on the | 


model recommended by the Calcutta University 
Commiasion for the University, possess 
ing at present three constituent colleges ‘The 
Act provides for two schemes—a provincial and 
a permanentone Under the provisional scheme 
which is in force at present, the constituent 
colleges remain with their hostels, etc in their 
existing buildings Jhey also retain interme 
diate clusses Butthere have been instituted, 
so far as possible and desirable, common classes 
for graduate pa pa The matriculation exam 
ination of an Indian University, or an equivalent 
examination, is the admission test to the Un 
versity courses The permanent scheme con 
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There would be halls and hostels whera students 
would receive tutorial instruction. Ihe Inter- 
mediate Dxamination of 1n Indian University 
or an equivalent examinition would become 
the admission test to the University The 
Governor General 1s the ez officio Chancellor 
There is a Pro Chancellor, a Vice Chancellor 
anda Rector Jhe primcipil governing bodies 
of the University are a Court an Lxecutive 
Council and an Academic Council <A scheme 
for the reorganisition of the University 18 at 
present under the consideration of the Govern 
ment of India 


The Nagpur University —This Uni 
versity waa created by an Act passed in 1923 
Its constitution follows the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission and 
the provisions 1n other University Acts in so 
far as they ire applicable to local conditions 
In particular the recommendations of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission have been adopted 
in the matter of the appointment of the Chan 
cellor and the Vice Chancellor, 10d of their 
powers and duties, the composition and fune- 
tions of the Court the Executive and Academic 
Councils and the relations of the University 
with Government The University Act pro- 
videsin the firstinstance for a University of an 
examining and affiliating type in which the 
existence of the colleges 1s preserved as the unit 
of instruction both in the University centre of 
Nagpur and 1n other places which contain 
colleges admitttd to the privileges of the Un: 
veruty ‘The Act 1s so framed as to permit 
of a graduil des clopment of the University into 
1% managing and teaching body which may 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate by 
University instruction either bv taking over 
the management of existing colleges or by insti 
tnting and maintaining its own colleges 


Andhra Oniversity—In January 1926 
the Governor General accorded his assent to 
an Act passed by the Madras Legislative Council, 
incorporating a new University im the Madras 
Piesidency ‘The new University 15 called 
the Andhra University and is of 1n affiliating 
type ind all colleges located in the Telugu coun- 
try, whether first or second grade, professional 
or technical have become affiliated colleges 
The university endeavours to develop scien 
tiie and technical education with special 
reference to the industries of the ‘lelugu 
districts it appoints its own teaching staff 
and will ultimately build coatrol and maintain 
colleges, laboratories and hostels of its own 
The Act contemplates the possibility of a rapid 
development in the study of Telugu in the use 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
and examination and also aims at the ultimate 
establishment of more than one unitary and 
residential university in the Telugu districts 
Tle headquarters of the university have been 
located at Bezw ida, 

Agra University —This University was esta 
Lhshcd and meorporated by the Agra University 
Act 1926 (United Provmets Act No VIII of 
1928) Iti. purely afhhating University and 
has relieved Allahabad University of its exter 
nal side its termtomal jurisdiction embraces 


templates that the existing colleges in Delhi| the United Provinces (excluding the territorial 


would become intermediate institutions limits of the Allahabad 


Cit 
and that degree classes would be conducted in 
new buildings to be built in Imperia] Delhi 


Benares Hindu Ali- 
garh Muslim and Lucknow Universities), Ra)- 
putana and Central Indra 


Universities in 


The Annamalai University,Chidambaram, 
Madras Presidency —This is a teaching and 
residential University incorporated by an Act 
of the Legislative Council of the Madras Presi 
dency (Madras Act No I of 1929) It owes its 
foundation largely to the generosity of Sir 
Annamalai Chettiyar who has handed over to the 
University certam institutions established and 
Maintained by him at and near Chidambaram 
with all the properties attached thereto and has 
also given & sum of Rs 20 lakhs towards the 
creation of anendowment fund The aim ofthe 
University is to encourage Imgher education, 
and research in the Tamil districts of the Madras 
Presidency The Administration of the Univer 
sity is in the hands of a Syndicate, a Senate, 
a Finance Committee and an Academic Council 
The Act provides for a continuous connection 
with the University of Sir Annamalai Chettlyar 
and his successor, as the Founder of the Univer 
sity, with certain powers and privileges The 
Governor General 1s the Visitor of the Univer 
sity The Governor of Fort St George is the 
Chancellor or the University and the Vice 
Chancellor is appointed by the Chancellor from 
a panel of three persons recommended by the 
Founder 

University Training Corps.—An interest 
ing development in the corporate life of the 
Universities has been the foundation of 
University Corps attached to the Indian Defence 
Force Such Corps are now in existence at the 
various University centres in British India 

Inter-University Board —The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni. 
versity Board came into being during 1925 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Board, Its functions are — 

(a) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information , 

(b) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work , 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries , 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 

» &® common representative or representa- 


sary 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 


ferences on nigher education , 
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(f) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities , 

(9) to fulfil suck other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to tume by the Indian 
Universities 

Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
the Board 

The meetings of the Board are held yearly 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it has done 
% considerable amount of useful work 1n collect- 
ing imformation and in stimulating thought 
legarding current University problems It 
also put certam universities into touch with 
distinguished teachers from abroad who were 
avallable for lecturmg at University centres 
and arranged for two sectional conferences— 
the one of representatives of the five uhiversi- 
tus in the United Provinces and the other of 
representatives of the two universitics m Bengal 
In addition to the Hand book of Indian Uni- 
versities the Board has issued a pamphlet 
entitled acilities for Oriental Studies and 
Research at Indian Universities ”’ 

Lhere 18 stil] a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. The Shreemati 
Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some nine years ago 
by Professor Karve. It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 

The All India Womcn s Conference on Educa- 
tional Reform which holds its meetings annually 
and has constitucnt conferences established 
all over the country, 15 also dog much useful 
work Recently, an All India Women’s Educa 
tion Fund Association has been established 
in connection with this Conference This 
association appointd a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibihty of establishing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a spectal- 
1sed Home Science character 


Education of Indian Women and Girls.—The comparative statement below shows the state 


of women’s education during 1928-29 — 











Institutions Scholars 
Jats Increa Increase 
1929 | 1928 or 1929. | 1928 or 

Decrease Decrease. 
1 2 3 | 4 5 | 6 

Recognised Inetit ti | 

utions - 

Arts Colleges ee ee e 19 19 1,364 1,320 +44 
Profeesional Colleges es ee 7? 7 227 200 + 27 
High Schools és ate 278 262 +16 63 604! 56,927 + 6677 
die Schools... ee . 743 712 +31 95,879 90,411 -+- 5,468 
Primary Schools .. «» « | 80,302 | 28,861 |+1,651 [1,132,972 1,051,301) +81,671 
Special Schools .. nae NS 389 352 +37 | 14,641/ 13,387] +1,254 
Unrecognized institutions .. 3,430 | 3,378| +52] 76,872) 69,212 | +7,660 


- 35,168 





“33 s81 | +1,787 11,385,559'1,282,7681 + 102,801 
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The Gisl’s Guide movement ts also spreading 
petal but steadily, in girls’ schools with good ft 
ults 


Education in the Army.—The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the ail 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows — 

(t) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to .— 

(a) develop his Fiseean 2 faculties , 

(b)improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire, 

(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life 

(4) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving aud ez- 
service (British and Indian). 

(a) ‘he provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(sv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
Colleg*‘ Sandhurst. 

The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian 
Military oo @, Dehra Dun —A Royal 

Mihi Colle been established at Debra 
Dun e Aion of this institution is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gentlemen, both 
civiland military, upto the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 

Chiefs’ Colle es—For the education of 

e sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third of 
the Indian continent, five Chiefs’ Colleges are 


maintained, mz.— 
(4) Mayo wOueee: Ajmer, for Rajputana 


() Daly 7 allege, Indore, for Centra] India 
(44s) alist Callege, Lahore, for Punjab 


(ty) Rajkumar College, Rajkote, for Kuthia 
war Chiefs , and 
(e) Rajkumar College, Rajpur, for Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Onssa Chiefs 
In polnt of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these institutions approach Engl Public 
Schools. Students are ae pared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma is regarded as equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
ele be A further course of University 
standard called the a Diploma ts conducted 
at the ag hi Coll The examination for this 
Diploma is also eld by the Government of 
India. Its standard is roughly equivalent to 
that of the B.A. diploma of an Indian Univérsity 
Indigenous Eéncatten —Of the 12,165,839 
scholars sein cated in India 618, 842 are 
Classed as ding ‘private’ or ‘ un-recog- 
nised ’ inatitutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
awar and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s schoo! at 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr. Gandhi's 
schoo] at Ahmedabad has attracted attention 
and the numerous rvameetarel schools of Burma 
are well-known. with every big 


Education in the Army, 


posaue in oa pre India there is some educa 
sation and the schocls attached 
tothe ge dead and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These instututions pecerale nate aseuecus or 
‘national’ atmosphere and are possibly destined 
to play an important part in the future of India. 
The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
18 an ‘important unrecognised institution It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some t: g im surgery 
Indian students in Foreign Countries — 
Indian students still proceed to foreign countries, 
mainly, to Great Britain, America Japan and 
Germany, to complete or supplement their 
education Thirty P hey ago the number of 
Indian students m Great Britain was 400 The 
number now is well over 2,000, and including 
students at Universities on the Contanent and 
in the United States of America the total number 
who are abroad in one year 18 not less than 
rae The known figures for 1928 29 are as 
ollows — 


Institutions. No of 
Students 
1 Oxford University ‘ d 57 
2 Cambridge University 95 
38 London University and other 
Institutions at London 985 
4 Other English Universities and 
Welsh Universities 310 
5 Scottish Universities 276 
6 Irish Universities 67 
7 Inns of Court 539 
Total 2,279 


As far as can be ascertained, there were 34 
Indian students at French Universities, 47 in 
German Universities and 213 m the Colleges 
and Universities in the United States of America 
in 192829 The last figure excludes a number 
of Indians of the student type who were em- 
ployed in industrial and professional traming of 
various kinds but whose names are not recorded 
on the books of any University or College 

Hartog Committee on Education oe 
patie notable event in recent years has been the 

sppomusnent of the Auxillary Committee to 

Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
SR mae of Sir Phuli Hartog, to make 
enquiries into the growth of education in British 
India and to prepare a “review of the growth 
of education” with particular reference to its 
organisation im British India and its relation 
to political and constitutional conditions 
aD a a of progress The report of 
the mittee been published and 
constitutes a valuable document on _ the 
present state of cducation in India 

Christian Education—A Commission 
headed by Dr A D Lindsay, Master of Balhol 
College, Oxford, 18 tourmg India with a view 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working i0 Inda 
The Commission which has been appointed by 
the International Missionary Couneil aah i 
in India in November 1930 and 18 sp pea 
ae in India up to the beginning of April 
1931, 
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The following table gives the latest availablo figures and other particulars about the Univer- 














8 oe 
STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA, 1929 
3 No of a3 
Z Membersof}| No of Bo 
S Icaching Students 2 
& - St iff - as 
tom = vm cj 
o = 8 a 5 : P 
Universit} Type | |Laculties */2 , = ee |. po REMARKS 
se/ 8 yr w 
3 a&| Gy» | st |e |>Ba 
a8 SH/<8 / 52/58 | 28 
=) = la es a ao 
1 2 3 4 ) 6 7 8 9 10 
| Calcutta {Tea chingil807/4 Sc I | 200) 1 268 L17!t} 2 928 2 394! Phe University also 
and Aih M Lng awiuds degrees in 
hating Commerce and 
Education 
2 Bombay [Teac hmj1897j74 S& L 4) 524 61/11 240) 1 087) Lhe University was 
and Afh M reconstituted in 
hating 1928 It also 
awards degrees mn 
Commerce, Ldu- 
cation  Agikul- 
ture and kngi- 
neering 
3 Midras {Leaching/1807/\A & I 24] Lido7| lol} 10967 1677) Lhe University was 
and Afh M Log reconstituted in 
hating Ld Ag 1923 It also 
Com, | awards degrees or 
A diplomas in Orien 
til Learning and 
kconomics 
4 Punjab jLeachimgi88230 4 Sc] o8 844 1J 12 J62) 1121)Laculty of Arts in 
and Affi M I cludes Education 
liiting Ag Com ‘Lhe figure in col 
7? represents rc 
search scholars 
only and excludes 
Honours School 
etudents enrolled 
in daffilattd Col 
Icges 
5 Allahabad |Unitary {1Les7/A Sc I | 104 1 427 303} lhc University was 
Com reconstiuted in 
1921 
6 Benarces| Unitary 182 2 309 16¥|Laculty of Science 


Hindu 


1916,A Sc O 
Th L 
M 





* Abbrevuttions —A =Arts Ag =Agriculiure, Com =Commerce , 
ang), Eng =Enguneering , i =Forestry, F A =Fine Arts 
Sc =Scrence, Tech Technology, Th =Theolog 


tal Learmng , 


L=Law, VU = VUedwine, 


mcludes Engi- 
neering The Uni- 
versity also 


awards diplomas 
in [du cation 


[Id =Education (Teach- 
O =Oren- 





ys 
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« t No. of os 
6 Members of No. of = 3 
= Teaching | Students. 3 
i j el ne 
“ent = @ — 
S Als (A {8 |g, 
University. Type. = Facultics.* 2 oS 2a = a REMARKS. 
DQ + DN = 
a. os En | 5 me |° Sa 
a PR) <& |De |aa | 32 
ro a! es 2 16 en 
} a8 Se 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
7 Mysoref..| Unitary ..j/1916/A., Se.,| 291) .. 3,007| .. 260\The University is 
Eng., & located at two 
Tech., M. Centres— -Mysore- 
and Bangalore. It 
also awards de- 
grees in Commerce 
and Education. - 
8. Patna ..|Afhliating .19L7)/A., Sc.,Kd.,| .. 318) .. 4,967, 483 
i Fae En ng. 
9. Osmaniat |Teaching...|1918|A.,Th., Sc.| 103] 22) 562} 173|  63|Figures of the Inter- 
M., Eng., mediate Colleges 
Ed., L. recognised by the 
University are 
shown under 
‘Affiliated  Col- 
leges.” 
10. Aligarh}Unitary ../1920)A., Sc., L.,| 70 45} 1,096} 491} 268/There are no Facul- 
Muslim. kd., Th. ties, but there are 


Departments of 
Studies in various 
subjects. Figures 
for the Intermedi- 
ate College of the 
University are 
shown under“Affi- 
liated Colleges.” 


11, Rangoon..|Unitary ..}1920)A., Sc., M .| 128 12) 1,583; 106) 118/There are no Facul- 
Eng., F., ties but there 
Ed, are Boards of Stu- 

dies in various 
subjects. The 
figures in cols. 6 
and 8 relate to 
the Intermediate 
College at Manda- 
lay which is ma- 
naged by the Uni- 


to 


versity. 
12. Lucknow .| Unitary ..{1920/A., Sc., M.,; 113 10) 1,619 41| 201|Figures for the Isa- 
L., Com., bella Thobaru Col- 
Ed., O. lege, which is re- 


cognised by the 
University, are 
given under 
*“‘ Affiliated Col- 
leges.”’ 


* Abbreviations :— A.= Arts: Ag.— Agriculture: Com.= Commerce; Ed.=—Education eee) : 
Eng. = Engineering ; ales cbtar ide F. A.=Fine Arts; L.=Law: 'M. = Medirine; O. = Ortental 
Learning ; Sc.=Science; Tech. = —Technology, : Th.=T heology. 

{ Situated in an Indian ‘States and outside British India. 
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oa No of 
3 Members of 
2 leaching 
oy Staff 
3 a |S 
University. Tvpe |S (|Faultics*|2, | o 
os Rw 2 
2 5) 3 
Ee e| 38 
BS a| 2 
S) Be 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
13, Dacca Unitary |1921)/A Sc,L 94 
14 Delhi Teaching |1922;A Sc Lj 12 8) 
15 Nagpur |Teaching/!923)/A Sc L o 89 
and Afh Ld Ag 
hating 
16 Andhra |Affihatng |1926)A Sc M 363 
Id O 
17 Agia ,.|Afhhating {1927/A Sc 302 
Com 
L , Ag 


Annamala 





ho of 
Students 
® al 
A S 
ity 
fa | 3 
he |S 
re a 
=| mn 
fe | ss 
a™ | gm 
= =~ 
7 8 
1 228 
96) 1 327 
1v7| 1 441 
3 798 
2373 


to associated with, or recognised by, a University 
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Students who 
Arts and 


of 
graduated in 
Science 


REMARKS 


NO 
oS 
home 
oO 


170) Liguics tor the Ica- 


chels College, 
Decca which is 
associited with 


thc University are 
not given Mcdical 
students who 
took their Science 
courses at the 
University, are 
also excluded 
The University 
alco awards de 
gies in Commerce 
and Lducation 


164 


161 


lhe University star 
ted work after the 
close of the period 
under review Ihe 
figures for its Col- 
Icges are includ- 
ed under the Mad- 
ras University 





* Abbrevutions —A —Arts Ag =Agruulture, Com —Commere Id Lducation (Lea hing); 
Eng =Engineering, \ =Forestr,, 1 A =Fune Arts, L —Law, 
Learmng , Sc =Scrence, Tech =Technology , Th =T heology 


O =Onental 


N B—The term ‘ Affiliated Colleges’ in Cols 6 and 8 of the table means all colleges affiliatcd 


A detailed account of the old and new Universities is givenin the succceeding paragraphe 
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Female Scholars tn Recognised Institutions. 
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46 46 51 0 55 58 
959,591 1,026,089 1 110,477 1 161 233 1,243 224 
92 158 99,094 110943 | «219,215 12 523 
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1,150 762 1192 415 1293625 | 1 349,401 1 484 343 
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53 210 06 013 91 443 100 269 112578 
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Education sn Delhi. 


Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 


Area in square miles .. ee 


Male ue 
Population x i 
Female i, 


ToTaL POPULATION 


Se 


928-24 [1924-26 ; 





593 593 


693 503 


593 


1925-26 1986-27 927-28 928-29. 


593 


.. | 281,633] 281,638] 281 633| 281,633] 281,633} 281,633 


aE ere iy Ry 





Recognised Institutions for Males, 

















Number of artscolleges .. ‘a es 3 6 5 5 
Number ofhighschools .. ws 4 12 11 1} 12 
( English .. ing 16 17 18 17 
Middle Schools < 
{ Vernacular 6 6 8 8 
Numberofprimaryschools .. ee 131 131 133 148 
Male Scholarsin Recognised Institu 
trons. 

In artscolleges .. ee — ae 848 1,015 1,068 1,104 
In highschools .,, o< ae ae 3,552 $,512 3,731 4,225 
English .. 3,075 3,839 4,238 3,837 

Middle Schools .. 
| Vernacular 649 652 805 997 
In primery schools in ee - 6,847 7,067 7,801 8,940 
Percentage of male Scholars in Recog- . . | 
nised tnstitutions to male population 5°4 6°0 6°59 i 

Recognised Institutions for Females | | 

Number ofartscolleges.. ..  «- a :, 1 1 
| 
Numberofhighschools .. .. «. 3 2 ; 2 
if English ae oe | ® | 

Middle Schools .. 
1 vernacular 9 8 8 
Numbea of primary schools oe bie 21 24 25 33 
————| el EE, 
Female Scholare in Reeognised Inatitu- | | 
trons. | | 
In artscolleges .. «2 eee 95! 42 44 44 
In highsohools ,, “se - ae «1 497 565 522 








1,109 
4,368 
4,034 
1,187 
12,888 


38 


42 
575 


. | 206,558) 206,555; 206,555| 206,555) 206,555] 206,555 


. | 488,188] 488,188/ 488,188] 488,188| 488,188] 488,188 


1,269 
4,376 
4,786 
1,854 
16,053 


10 8 


51 
685 
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Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI—conid, 





aes | 1923 24 | 102 25 1925 26 | 1926 a7 | 1927 28 | 1928 29, 


Enghsh os 
Viddie Schools 
Vernacular 1213 1249 1 209 1,456 1 674 1 947 


n primary schools - vs a 74) 1,176 1432 oe 2,942 3 942 


Percentage of female scholars in 
Recognised institutions to female 
population ‘ es 1°2 




































15 1 61 32 
COTAL SCHOLARS m Recog-{ Male ..| 15,180) 17,119) 18,563 30,494 
nised institutions -+lTemalo. 2,570, 3,056, 3,343 6 747 
' 
TOTAL | 17,750, 20,170] 21,806 37 241 
rotaL SosoLsks (both male and 
female in all institutions) .. es | 23,721) 26,485 26,568 89 111 
Percentage of total scholars Male wi 79 81 113 
to population. | Female 17) 19 «17 35 
ToraL.. 48 5 4 5 4 8 01 
{ Male 2,247 
Yo of Pupils in class LV { 
Female 587 
Tora... 1 423 1509 721 2 784 
Expenditure (sn thousands of rupees), ; 
Rs Rs Bs Rs 
'rom Government funds ee oe 7,28 7,30 7,08 10,32 
rom loca) funds.. oe oe es 23 39 34 30 
‘rom Municipal funds .. 5% wa 1,12 1,29 1,59 3,21 
OTAL EXPENDITURE from public funds. 8,63 8,93 9,01 13 83 
rom foes... se wets 2,02 2,66 2,68 3,82 
rom Other sources ee oe ee 8,92 5,68 5,12 3,66 
GRAED TOTALOFEXPENDITURE .. 14,57 21,21 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


The Need —Morethan seventy per cent Of to the provident funds and friendly societies 
the vast population of India subsist on agricul- in European countnes ‘lhough these Nidhis 
ture and the majority of these mullions provided cheap capital to agnicultunsts the 
generally live, under presen conditions, from spirit of co operation was lackinginthem  §ir 
hand to mouth The ryot’s occupation is [Frederick submitted an exhaustive report to 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially Government suggesting that the formation of 
honest and straightforward in his dealings, co-operative societies afforded an excellent 
except when years of famine and hardsiup means for relieving rural indebtedness Un- 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant fortunately, the report was not received 
Owing to his poverty, combined with want of favourably either by the non official public or 
education and consequent lack of fore by the Government of Madras, and no action 
sight, he has to incur heavy debts to meet was taken on the recommendations made in it 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur The next few years saw two of the worst 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for famimes from which India had ever suffered 
cercmonial objects, and he has therefore to and im 1901 Lord Curzon appomted a Com- 
reek the assistanee of the local money-lender, mussion to report on the measures to be adopted 
known as the Sowkar or the Mahajan The in future to protect the ryot from the ravages of 
rates of interest on such advances though | fammes and to relieve distress The Commission 
varying from province to province and even laid stress on the propcr working of the Agncul 
in different parts of a province, aregenerally turists’ Loans and the Land Improvement Loans 
very high In addition to charging excessive Acts under which tahavi advances are made by 
rates, the Sowkar extorts money under Various Government to cultivators ‘This system wis 
pretexts and often takes from the needy borrower ziven a long trial in the years previous to the 
bonds for amounts in excess of those actually | great famines as well as during the years suc- 
advanced One of the chief causes of the jceeding the 1899 1900 fimmes Butitis ac- 
ryot’s poverty is, that owing to the absence | kno wledged on ll hands that thesystem has not 
of security and his short sightedness duc becn successful in solving the problem of rural 
to want of cducation, he did not 5 stagnation as itis clear that 1t1s not facility for 
a Tule collect and lay by his savings but obtaining cheap capital alone which will raisc the 
frittered away his small earnimgs in extra agnculturist and relieve him from his debts, but 
vagant and unproductive expenditure, on the the provision of capital combmed with the 
purchase of trnkets and ornaments, and oD {nculcation of habits of thrift and self help 
marriage and othcr cermonis  Lradition81)~' This Commission also rccommended that the 
that he hoarded coins under thc ground with thc. principal means of resisting fammes was by 
likelihood that on his dcath the moncy was lost gtrongthening the moral backbone of the agri- 
to his family for good ‘his abscnce of thrift culturist and it expressed the view that the 
and the habit of dependence 1n case of difhculty {ntroduction of co operation wm rural areas 
on the Government or on the Sowkar are the | might be useful in securing this end. 
bane of hisliic IJhcre is besides a general ab Co-operative Credit Societies Act —These 
scnce of idcals or dcsirc tor progicss A CO , recommendations induced Curzon to 
operative socicty changcs all this masmuch | appoint a Committee with Sir Ldward Law at 
as it provides him with 1 suit ible institution its head to investigate the question and a report 
In which tolay by his savings and hes was submitted to Govcrnment recommending 
him the valuable lesson of sclf help through that co-operative societies were worthy of 
the sense of responsibility he feels im! every encouragement and of a prolonged tnial 
being its member ‘Thus the chronic poverty Individual Offiuety of Government were 
and indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist | at thu same time making expenments on 
afford a very good ficld for the introduction ' similar lincs in the United Provinces and the 
of co-operative methods, especially as his work Punjab with satisfactory rcsults All these 
is of a productive character hkely to enable «activities, however,took an organized shape only 
him to earn a better living under circumstances when Lord Curzon's Government introduced 


more favourable than they are at present 
Genesis of the Movement —Thc question 
of improving rural credit by the establishment 
of agncultural banks was first taken up im the 
early nineties when Sir W Wedderburn, 
with the assistance of the late Mr Justice 
M G. MRanade, prepared a scheme of 
agricultural banks which was approved of bv 
Lord Ripon’s Government but was not 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State The 
matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Lord Wenlock s Gov 
ernment in Madras deputed Mr F A (now Sir 
Frederick} Nicholson, to report on the advisa 
bility of starting ageca eal orland banks in 
that Presidency tor the financing of the agricul 
tural industry. There was 1n existence in Ma 
dras an indigenous system of banking available 
for persons of small means. This institution 


in the Imperial Legislative Council a Bill to 
| provide for the constituvion and control of co 
operative Credit societies The main provisions 
| of the Bill which became the Go operative Credit 
Socleties’ Act (Act X of 1904) were — 

(1) That any ten persons living in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registered as a co-operative 
gocietv for the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members 

(2) The main business of a sovety was to 

raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
;from non-members, Government and other 
co-operative societies, and to distribute the 
money thus obtained in loans to members, or 
with the special permissioa of the Registrar, 
to other co-operative credit societies 

(3) The organization and control of co- 
operative credit societies in every Province 


called the Nidhi, corresponded in some respects | were put under the charge of a special Govern 


Co-operatsve Socsettes’ Act, 


ment officer called the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Registrar or by a member 
of his staff free of charge. 

(5) The liability of a member of a rural 
society was to be unlimited 

(6) No dividends were to be paid from the 
profits of a rural society but the profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to the 
reserve fund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond certam limits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
mem bers. 

(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payable until one fourth of the profits mm a year 
were carried to the reserve fund 

Soon after the passing of the Act, the local 
Governments 10 all the Presidencies and major 
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(e) It empowered Local Governments to 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared by 
societies and allowed to societies with unlimited 
liabilty the discretion to sanction distribution 
of profits to their members according to princi- 
ples laid down by the Local Governments. 


(f) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the fegistrar to contnbute from thei net 
profiis, after the reserve fund was provided for, 
amounts up to10 per cent of their remaming 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined in 
the Charitable Endowments Act (This kept 
the movement in touch with local life by per- 
mitting societies to lend assistance to local 
educational and charitable institutions ) 


(g) It prohibited the use of the word ‘“‘ co- 
operative ” as part of the title of any business 


provinces appointed Registrars with full powers °2cern except a registered socicty 
to organise, register, and supervise socictics. Composition of the Capital of 
In the early stages of the working of this Act, Agricultural Societies —On the organization 
Government loans were frecly given to the of agricultural credit was necessarily 
societies and the response to the organising concentrated the attention of the promoters, 
work of the Registrars was gradual and steady forit presented afar more important and far 
throughout most parts of the country eee difhcuult problem thin urban crodit 
Co-operative Societies Act —Asco-opera- | Lhcre was a great varicty of types among the 
tion progressed in the country, defects were notic- agricultural societies startcd in different pro- 
ed m the Co-operative Credit Socictics Act and vinces, and some Registrars adopted the “Raiffe- 
these were brought to the attention of Govern- iscn,” and some the “ Luzzatti” mcthods m 
ment by the C oniercnces of the Re,i1sttarg wt wl =otheir catucty Lhe commonest type, as pre- 
were for soDle years held annuuly Intwo vVathnyz in the Punjab, Burma, and the United 
directions the need for improved lezislation Provinces —and now extended practically a. 
was especially felt In the first place the over Indii—is the unlimited habilty socicty 
puccess of credit socictics had led totheintro with a smallfec for membership and a share 
duction of co operative socictics fordistnbu  pitil, the shire pryments to be madein an- 
tion and for purposcs other than credit fo1 nualinstalments In some plices, the bye laws 
which no legislative protection could be s¢ insist on compulsory deposits from members be- 
cured under the then existing liw And _ foreentitlngthem tocnjoythefull privileges of 
second]y, the need for a frec supply of cipita] membership Part of the working capital 1s 
and for an improved system cf supervision raisedby deposits from members and other local 
had led to the formation of various central sympathisers but thc bulk of it in all provinces 
agencies to finance and supcrvise primarv iy obtaincd by loans irom cuntral and other 
credit socicties and these central agencies ran co-operative souietics Lhe proportion of ownrd 
allthe risks attendant on a status unprotected capital to the total resources 1s growing almost 
by legislation Jhe Government of Indi: everywhere In all the Provinces, the 
recognising the desirability for removing thcse Government set apart in the initial stages every 
defects, decided to amcnd the old Act, and a| year acertam sum to be advanced as loans 
Bill embodying the essential alterstions pro |to newly started co-operative societies, 
posed was introduced in the Imperial Lez1s nevely up to an amount equal to the 
lative Council, and after a few amendments| deposits from members, raised by asecciety. 
it emerged from the Council as the Co operative , state aid in the form of direct money doles to 
Societies Act (II of 1912) replacing Act A | igricultural credit societics has now become 
of 1904 ‘The outstanding features of the new in exception rather than the rule, and this 
Act were as under — 


(a) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government. (This 
extension of co operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development in India ) 

(b) It defined, in precise terms the objects for 
which co-operative societies could be organised 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into rural and urban and substituted 
amore scientific division in accordance with 
the form of liability adopted 

(d) It facihtated the growth of central) 
agencies by iasisting on limited liability by 
means of a special clause about the registration 
of a society one of whose members 18 a registered 
society, 


withdrawal in no way hampcrs the develop- 
ment of thc movement cn account of the rapid 
increase of co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of publicconfidence in these 
institutions Out of a total working capital 
of 32} crores, 4 crores were shares, 5 
crores reserves, 12 crores deposits of members, 
14 crore deposits trom non-membersand socie- 
ties } crore loans from Government and 19% 
crores loans from central societies 11 Bombay, 
since 1923, Government annually place at 
the disposalof the Provincial Bank an allotment 
tor distribution as advances to agriculturists 
under the Land lmprovement Loans Act, such 
advances to be made through the pmmary 
societies and the central banks to which these 
are affiliated ‘Ihe Royal Commussion on 
Agriculture have recommended that where 
20-operativeland mortgage banks are established 
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they provide suitable agency for the distribution 
of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act 

Constitution of Agricultural Credit 
Societies.—The typical agricultural credit 
society in India corresponds to the “ Raiffelsen 
society,” the management being gratuitous, 
the profits indivisible, and the area of work 
limited Where shares form an integral part of 
the system, the distmbution as dividend 
of a portion of the profits after ten years’ 
working is permitted under certain restrictions, 
although in the Punjab the tendency now is to 
make the profits wholly indivisible and the 
shares non-withdrawable In several parts 
of the country thcre are villages where 
afew literate agriculturists may be found 
but many of these are hardly fit enough 
to undertake the responsible work of a 
secretary, being practically ignorant of account 
keeping In such villages either the village 
school-master or the village accountant ts 
sometimes appointed secretary In some 
places, where a suitable person is not 
available on the low pay a single socictv 
can = afford, ncighbourng  societics are 
grouped together with a whole time well 
paid secretary In the Central Provinces 
cspecally and to a certain extent In Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal andthe United Provinces, the 
- accounts are written up by group secretaries, 
clerks or Muharrits controlled more or less by 
the staff of central banks 01 umons to which 
societies are affiliated As the work of societies 
develops, the need for trained secretaries 13 
being felt more keenly, for it is now realized 
that the function of a secretary does not 
consikt merely in writing the accounts cor 
rectly. With a view to meet the demand 
for trained sccretaries, training classes have 
been organized in Bombay, in the Punjab, in 
Bengil and elsewhere during the last few years 
and efforts have becn made to provide education 
in co-operation through the new educational and 
propagandist associations which have been 
started in most of the major provinces Ar 
rangements have also been devised in some 
provinces to educate the members of manag 
ing committces in the principles of the move 
ment through peripatetic instructors and 
courses of simple lectures are delivered at centra) 
villages, while the local unions have been 
utilized to promote such co operati\e education 
among rura! workers 

Interna] Management of Societies —The 
managing committee of a society consists of five 
to nine members, the chairman being usually 
one Ofthe leading persons in the village The 
daily work ia carried on by the secretary, but the 
managing committee supervises this and 


has alone the power to admit new mem- 
to receive deposits, to arrange for. 


bers, 
outside loans, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of detaulters ‘Lhe practiceis now 
growing of fixing the normal credit of every 
member once or twice 1n the year at a genera] 
meeting and the committee can sanction loans 
only within the limits so fixed The accounts 
of the soclety are kept by the secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
usually supplied from the Registrar’s office or 
the central organizations referred to above to 
simplify the work of thesecretary. The books 
are kept according tothe roles framed by the 


Internal Management of Socsettes, 


Local Governments and are ite to ingpection 
by the Reguwstrar and his staff. The accounts 
are audited, at least once a year, by theauditors 
working under the Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies, and the societies are inspected from 
time to time by honorary or paid inspectors 
In Burma and Madras, the supervision is 
carried out by unions, while m Bihar 
and Orissa and Bengal the responsibility 
for supervision rests mainly with the central) 
banks In the Centra! Provinces, the inspection 
was for some years controlled by the Provincial 
Federation working through the central banks 
Recently the irrangements bave been revised 
and 1 group systtm his been introduced under 
which groups ot sucieties are looked after by 
full timc ofhcers working under local boards 
composed of 1epresc nt itives of the Co operative 
Department [he central bink and the propa 
gindist and educitionyl institutes The work 
1s (oO Ordinited through and controlled by 
divisional rcpresentitives boards In Bombay 
supervision 1s conducted aa by unions, 
partly by central banks and partly 
by honorary organizers In the Punjab, 
while paid for by societies, the inspecting 
staff works under the direct orders of the 
Provincial Union with the Registrar as its 
President Similar arrangement have now been 
diviscd in the Umted Provinces 

The supreme seat of authority in co-operative 
societies 18 the entire body of members as- 
sembled in general meetings at which every 
membcr has one vote and one only. At the 
annual general meeting held at the close of the 
co operative year the accounts are submitted, 
the balance-sheet passed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected The general mecting  fixcs 
In some provinces the borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays down the maxi- 
mum amount upto whichthe managing com 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
loans and deposits, All the net profits 
of asoclety are annually carried to the reserve 
fund, which 18 indivisible, that is, mcapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, whith 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 
of the Registrar, and which must be invested 
m such manner as the rules framed under 
the Act may prescribe. It 1s intended to 
meet unforeseen losses and to serve as 
an asset or security mm borrowings Except 
in the Central Provinces and Tas, 
and to some extent inafew other provinces, 
the reserve funds of primary societies are 
generally utilised in the grant of loans to 
members unless they ave considerable 
outside deposits and have to make special 
arrangements in respect of fluid resource to 
| cover such borrowings 
' Main defects —The main defects of primary 
societies May be summarized ‘The most pro- 
minent 1s the evil of unpunctuality. The per- 
| centage of overdues to total outstandings was 
'@ little over for all the provinces and States, 
but wa» as highas insomeprovinces These 
| afrears are due more to easy going ways of life 
and the narrowness of margin between income 
and expenditure than to recalcitrancy. Next is 
the gentra] apathy of the members towards the 





Non- Agricultural Credit Societies. 


| State, will be purchased by Government 
The tot 


working of the societies owing to their lack of 
education and an absence of higher ideals 
general body very often leaves affairs wholly to 
the discretion of the committee and the commit 
tee transteys its powers to the chairman, secreta 
Ty orsome other member Then there Js the 
objectionable practice of making book adjust 
ments and taking benams loans A grave 
defect is the mability of the societies to act as 
real ke, accepting for deposit money when 
presence, meeting withdrawals of such savings 
rH aap or temporary surplus funds without 
y, and granting loans on demand according to 
actual requrements In manya society, acti 
vity is displayed only twice in the year, once 
during the cultivation season when Joans are ad 
vanced,and again after harvest time when recove 
ries are made. In several provinces, members 
have to wait for weeks before they can get funds 
for agricultural operations and as such operations 
must be proceeded with, resort to the money 
lender 18 not uncommon With the approval of 
hormal credits in advance and the provision of 
banking facilities through the opening of bran- 
ches of district banks or the starting of central 
banks for smaller areas this defect is now being 
gradually remedied To provide tor members 
who want large loans on the security of land 
for clearance of debt or agricultural improve 
ment, separate land mortgage sovieties have 
been started in the Punjab, Madras and Bom 
bay and mav be found necessary ip other Pro 
vinces where large amounts are required by agri- 
culturisis on the secumty of their landed 
property The arrangements for financing the 


scheme of Jind mortgage credit _ diffel 
from rovince to province In the 
Punjab Provincial Bank, after entering into 


an agreement with Government has issued 
long term debentures bearing interest 6 per cent 
to the extent of Rs 5 lakhs Asimilar scheme 
for land mortgage banks for groups of villages 
has also been accepted in Madras where the local 
Government have agreed ito the subscrihe to 
half the capital required if the other half 1s 
raised locally A few banks have already 
commenced working But the system of each 
local bank floating its own debentures does 
not seem to have found favour and Government 
have approved of the starting of a central land 
mortgage to provide capital by raising debentures 
Government agreeing to guarantee interest on 
half a crore of debenture for five years 
This Bank was registered In the yewr and has 
received a subsidy from Government who have 
in addition given further assistance by appoint 
ing a special staff for the work of inquiry and 
investigation It 1s proposed in Burma to have 
for the work of land mortgage credit a separate 
organization, distinct from the organization 
for cooperative credit In Bombay the 
assistance asked for from the State for 
the scheme of cooperative land mortgage 
banks is the recognition of the land mort 
gage bank’s debentures as trustee securities, 
and a Government guarantee for payment of 
interest The Government of Bombay have 
approved of the starting of three societies for 
land mortgage credit, but in the initial stages 
finance isto be provided for these bodies by 
the existing Bombay Provincial Bank, the 
debentures issued by which, in accordance 
with its agreement with the Secretary of 
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he extentof Rs 5 lakhs ‘The three sock 
ties stirted work during the year ind have 
already itsorbed the funds rused by the 
sale of debentures of the vilue of twolakhs As 
the bye laws of primary agricultural societies in 
many provinces place a limitation on the amount 
of loan that can be advanced to an individual 
and financing agencies are often unable to 
make long term advances societies cannot be 
sald everywhere to have supplanted the money 
lender In Bombiy in ittempt has been 
Made to remedy this defect by the sanction of 
special limits in excess of the ordmary limit of 
persons with lirger requiuremens 

Non-Agricultural Credit Societies —Non- 
agricultural credit societies have sprung up io 
towns and cities as part ofa movement for 
improving the economic condition of per- 
sons engaged in handicrafts and cottage 
industries,of artisans and smalltraders, mem- 
bers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms and Government departments 
These societies have usually a limited 
liability This is duc partly to the absence 
of any assets in real property among their 
members, but mainly tothe fleld of their work 
not being compact as is the case with agri- 
cultural societies, where every Member may be 
expected to know every other member Their 
constitution is based on the ‘Schulze Delitzsch’ 
model In most societies the Management is 
hono , though sometimes, when the sphere of 
a society’s work is extended, & paid staff is em 
ployed There is in all societies a substantial 
share capital, payments being madein monthly 
instalments, and the rest of the working capital 
18 Obtained by local de posits from members and 
others Loans from co-operative banks and 
societies usually form only qa Meagre proportion 
of the capital At the end of the year 1928 29 
out of a total working capital of nearly 13 2/3 
crorcs, only 1 1/6 crore were held from central 
banks 

At the end of every year, one-fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi 
dendorbonus There are a fow drawbacks in 
the working of these societies The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co 
aperation is lacking in many non agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in for profit making and aividends, and agrow 
ing tendency to make the societies close pre 
serves once they have started running on profit- 
able lines The rates of interest on loans are at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits, 

Included In this group are communal socie- 
ties, and societies of employees of firms, railway 
companies and Government offices. There are 
again, in Bombay and Burma, a few societies 
organized on the lines of the People’s Banks of 
Italy to assist sma)] traders and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societies 
comprising members of particular com- 
munities. The larger banks in Bombay and 
Burma open current accounts, grant cash 
credits and overdrafts and issue or discount 
local bills of exchange In Bombay, during the 
last few years some of the urban people’s banks 
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have also begun to finance traders on the 
security of goods, including agncultural pro 
duce, and this line of work 1s expected to develop 
considerably in course of time These banks 
give promise of developing a truly non capitalist 
system of banking run for the people and by the 

ople, providing for the vrais of small means 

ose modern banking facilities which have so 
largely assisted in evetere trade and indus 
tries in other countries. Some ofthe larger non 
agricultural societies, after meeting the 
needs of their members, have large balances 
on hand, which they were allowed, with the pre 
vious sanction of the Registrar, to advance to 
emaltler primary societies. This B giar is, 
however, being now discontinued, and the 
surpluses of all primary societies are being 
concentrated in their central banks through 
which al) finance 1s provided 

With the growth of industries and the 
development of cities, an important labouring 
Class has grown up ia big industria) 
towns, and this class is as deeply indebted 
and as badly remunerated as the agricultunsts 
ultimately are Co-operation, if introduced, 
among people of this class, provides opportun! 
ties of organization for common ends, besides 
being the means oftheir economic regeneration. 
Systematic efforts have been made, how 
ever, only in ag few centres, elsewhere 
urban co-operation has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class people. The first 
experiment among ckw classes was 
initiated in Bombay under the auspices of an 
organization known as the Debt Kedempticn 
Committee Considerable work in this direct- 
jon has also been done in Madras, through 
social workers and the Labour Department 
particularly among the depressed classes and 
among the low paid employees of municipa] 
bodies The Social Service League of Bombay 
and the Y.M C A in several other centres 
have lately started a large number of credit 
societies among factory workers, and the 
formation of oo-operative credit socicties for 
workers in factories has come to be recognized 
as an essential feature of every well considered 
scheme of industrial welfare work 


Loans advanced.—ihe total amount 
of loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
non-agricultural societies during the year 1928-29 
were Rs 12,65,52,204and Ra 9, 22,098,312, respec 
tively. Loansare mostly given on the security 
of two co-members Under the Act, societies 
are allowed, subject to certaim conditions, to 
advance loans on the hypothecation of moveable | 
or immoveable property, and there 13 nothing | 
unco-operative in t so long as personal 
security, which is the central principle of co- 
operation, is given and the borrowers property 
is ized &8s only a secondary or collatera! 
protection Mortgages are taken occasionally 
especially as security for long-term loans or 
loans for large amounts Agricultural credit 
societies are not tted to grant advances 
on the security of moveable property without 
the special sanction of the Re . owing to the 
difficulty likely to be experienced in valuing 
such property and keeping it in safe custody, 
advances on the pledge of gold and silver 
ornaments are recently being introduced at 
some branches of the Provincial Bank of. 
Bombay for members of rural societies In 
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Madras, Bombay, and Burma the practice has 
been adopted of granting short term advances 
against agricultural produce to be kept in 
possession by the societies or by some central 
organization on their behalf The svstem of 
advances on the specific security of crops in the 
fields has also been introduced some 
provinces Loans for agricultural purposes are 
made repayable at harvest time, while two or 
three annual instalments are allowed for repay- 
ment of advances taken for purchase of bullocks, 
carts, implements or for ceremomal or domestic 
expenses The repayment of loans for Hquida 
tion of previous debt or for land improvement 
or purchase and installation of agricultural 
machinery is spread over a longer period extend- 
Ing from five to ten years 

It isimpossible to insist on the restriction 
of loans to productive objects and there 
are circumstances under which unproduct- 
ive loans are permissible and even advis 
able What should be and generallyis borne 
in mind is that precautions are taken by 
societies that the expenditure 18 inevitable 
and that it 1s not excessive in amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed, maNure ald agricultural implements, 
peyuent of rent, revenue or irrigation dues, land 
mprovement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, repayment of debt or redemption 
of mortgaged land and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agncultural societies , and 
for purchase of raw materials, for industries, 
ortrade, for house building, for education or 
medical reliefand for food and other necessaries 
of life in non-agricultural] societies The rates 
of interest vary from 9% per cent. in Madras 
and Bombay to 123 in the Punjab, and 15 in 
almost all the other major provinces, both 
for agricultural and non-agricultural societies, 
hates of lending by central banks vary from 
about 7 or8 percent.in Madras and Bombay, 
to 9 m the Punjab, 10 in Burma and about 12 
10 all the other major provinces. An unsatisfac- 
tory feature of the co operative system in 
some of the provinces is the laxity and 
unpunctuality in the matter of repayment 
of loans by members and a general apathy in 
the matter on the part of societies As co- 
operation 1s both financially and educationally 
a@ tailure unless punctuality nm repayment 1s 
ensured, no efforta are spared by organizers 
to educate societies 1n this respect The Co- 
Operative Societies’ Act grante to societies 
priority of claim over other creditors (except 
the State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
members or past members upon the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agricultural implements, of members 
to whom loaus have been advanced for th tpur- 
poses specified Law courte have ruled that the 
claim is not valid unless a decree is obtained 
by asociety in itafavourin advance. To carry 
out the intention of the framers of the 
legislation, the Maclagan Committee recommien- 
ded the conversion of this claim into a lien and 


thus get over the legal difficulty, and 
this has already been done under 
the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 
1925, Most local Government have also framed 


| rales under the Act enabling the Registrar t" refer 
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disputed claims to arbitration and to enforce the 
awards of the arbitrator in the same manner as 
decrees of the Civil Court Under the rules in 
some provinces, and according to the new Act in 
Bombay, sums due under awards of arbitrators 
are, under certain conditions made recoverable 
according to the procedure allowed for the reco 
very of arrears of land revenue The Local 
Go ernments of Benga) and Bihar and Orissa 
were the first to adopt enactments enabling the 
contributions levied by the liquidator of a cancel 
led society to be collected in the same manner 
as arrears of land revenue on an application 
being made in that behalf by the Reyzistrar of 
Co-operative Societies Legislation on simular 
lines has since then been adopted in almost all 
other provinces 
The Financing of Agricultural Socie 
ties —As soon as the initial stage of the move 
ment passed, a very urgent problem had to be 
faced This was to finance agricultural 
societies the number of which was growing 
rapidly And theprobler was solved in different 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of develupment the move 
ment had attained In Madras, a central 
bank, which lent to co operative societies all 
over the Presidency, was started without Govern 
ment aid as early asin 1907 ‘Lhis was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head quar- 
ters In other provinces district and taluka 
banks Were established making good the 
Geficiency in the loca] capital of the societies 
within their respective areas of operations and in 
some places joint stock banks were persuaded 
to make advances to agricultural societies direct 
or through the medium of local central banks 
é number of prosperous non agricultural 
societies, as stated above could in the early 
days afford to make temporary advances 
to agricultural societies out of their 
surplus funds Government aid was also 
freely given in a few provinces, although with the 
progress of the Movement this aid was discon 
tinued In Bombay, there was no movement 
to start local financing agencies and the slow 
increase in the number of societies made it 
difficult for central banks with a restricted area 
of operations to work successfully Accord 
ingly, the Bombay Central Co operative Bark 
was founded in 1911, with the object of finan 
cing cooperative societies throughout the 
Presidency Later on, local central banks 


came to be started, and have tuken overirom 4 


the central bank at Bombay the work of finan 
cing societies 1n the various districts ihe 
bank at Bombay has, therefore, assumed the 
functions and even the name of a Provincial 
Bank It confines its dealings with primary 
societies to those areas where central banks 
are not likely to be estabhshed in the near 
future or where special local circumstanccs 
favour direct relations with a strong financial 
organization For areas served by it, the Pro 
vincial Bank has opened twenty-elght branches 
and twenty six branches have been started 


even of the leading distnct central 
a 
The Madras Oentral Bank referred to 


above has also been converted into a Pro 
vincial Bank working through the district 
banks. A Provincial Bank with central banks 
and societies affiliated to it is in existence in 
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Burma, and this Bank finances primary 
societies cither through the affiliated local banks 
of which, however, the majority are 
new and with resources undeveloped, 
or through the guaranteeing unions composed of 
societies An Apex Bank was started in the 
Central Provinces in 1918 to form 
a link between the central banks and 
the joimt stock banks with branches in the 
province It led to the establishment of a 
Provincia] Bank with a similar constitution im 
Bihar and Orissa A Provincial Bank com 
sed ot central banks as shareholders has 
een started in Bengal, where, as also in Bihar 
and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banks at district or taluka 
headqu irters In the United Provinces, pri 
mary societics tre financed on the same system, 
and there too the parate oF & Provincial Apex 
Bank under which central binks will be federat- 
ed has long since been under contemplation, 
but the proposal has been finally abandoned 
by the Local Government The Punjab has a 
local central banking system and an Apex- 
Bank with central banks and societies as share 
holders has been started, with power to issue 
debentures, as in Bombay, with interest guaran- 
teed by Government Debentures of the value 
of Rs 5 lakhs have already been issued with 
interest at 6 per cent guaranteed by Government 
In addition to the Provincial Banks mentioned 
above, Assam bas a Provincial Bank as also the 
Indian States of Mysore and Hyderabad 
The constitution of central banks is not 
uniform, but the existing banks may be 
classified under three general heads —(1) banks 
of which the membership is confined to in- 
dividuals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (3) banks which 
include societiea and individuals as their mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the board of directors The maniority of 
the central banks are of the mixed type and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
old capitalist constitution The federal t 18 
theoretically the best but the paucity of the 
resources of the constituent primary socicties, 
the lack of personnel and the need for enlisting 
the support of the urban middle classes have all 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
ed oes in almost all provinces In Bengal 
nd the Punjab, as also to a smaller degree 
in the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, 
there has recently been an increase 1n the num- 
ber of federal central banks, which are found 
to work well, provided their area of operations 
is much smaller than a revenue distnct and 
they serve a compact groupof well established 
societies Branches of banks, central and 
provicial, have been tried with success only 
in Bombay 
Functions of Central Banks —The func- 
tions of central banks are to balance the 
funds of societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but often include 
the inspection and development of societies. 
Hence in all the major provinces with the excep- 
tion of the Punjab, Madras and Burma, central 
banks perform the functions of inspection 
aad guidance of the sucietios affiliated to them® 
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andia some they also organise new societies 
andeven take up the work of traming and 
propaganda Usually the unit of area for 
& central bank 1s fixed a8 oo terminous 
with the whole of a revenue district, as tne 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
may be difficult to secure in a smaller area 
However,in most of the provinces of Upper 
India and Bengal there are in existence 
eentral socicties for talukas and occasionally 
for smaller tracts An important class ot 
institutions mcluded under the statistics of 
central societies are unions Tl«se may be 
described as federations of societies which are 
organized for supervision either combined 
or not with the assessment or guarantee 
ofloansto primary societies They do not, 
however, undertake banking business, except 
in the Punjab, the unions in which save forthe 


smallness of the area they cover 1nn0 way differ | 
from the pure type of central bank referred to. 


above ‘“Lhese supervising unions have a vcry 
restricted sphere of opcrations, covering an 
ana not larger than a taluka Thev 
formed integral parts of the rovincial 
organization in Burma and originally in the 
Central Provinces also, in one province serving 
as a link between primary socicties and th 

Provincial bank and in the other betwecn 
primary societies and local banks In both how 

ever, the machinery has broken down hiving 
been found defective Thesvstem of unions tor 
supervision was fist started im Madras 
and has now dcviloped tosuch an extent that 
vlmost every primary socuty 1s aftiliated 
to a union In Bombiy guaranteeing 
unions were Iintroducid as local agencies for 
suderVision and assessment of credit but the 
policy now 1s to have new unions which eschew 
the guarantee and work as supervising and local 
controlling bodics with a fairly wide area oft 
operations and enga,e competent well-train 
ed supervisors Government and central banks 
grant subsidies to these bodies In Burm. ani 
Madras some progress has been made in 
federating the unions into district councils 
intended to co ordinate Joc1l 1¢ ivities and to 
represent local co-operative nterests In 
Bombav too a beginning has been mide in the 
fame direction by constituting district unions 
boards composed of 1¢presentitives cf th 
unions the financing igencies the Co operaitis 

Institute and the Co operative Department 


Organization and Propaganda —It may 
be mentioned that in most of the provinces, the 
work of organizing and looking after the 
societies was in the earlier days done by the 
Registrar with the help of a staff of assistant 
registrars, auditorts ana other officers and a few 
honorary Don official workers In Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the Umted Provinces where the 
central bank system hag developed properly, the 
directors of the central banks either themselves 
or through a paid agency, organise societies and, 
as stated above,surpervise their working Apart 
from these, the number Of honorary workers 
is steadily increasing, and in some provinces 
there ia a staff of specially appoimted honor- 
ary Organisers who regularly assist the Registrars 
‘Lhe activities of the honorary workers are often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganised, and m 
most of the major provinces the need has been 
felt for eome co-operative institution which will 
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co ordinate and systematize the efforts of non 
Official workers and place their activities on a 
responsible basis The objective is to have the 
movement directed and controlled through self 
governing representative bodies like organisa 
tion societies or federations existing in Germany 
Fngland, Ireland and elsewhere Such institu 
tions carry on active educational propaganda 
and through the agency of local committees and 
groujs of workers assist in the organization of 
hew societies and attend to their supervizion 
Arrangements are made for carrying on the audit 
of societies on payment of some fixed contribu 

tions linally such federation? miy gradually 
manige to have the ultimate voice in the deter 

mination of policy and subject to the statutory 
] owers of the Registrar may hope to take over in 
course of time the entire control of the co opera 

‘lve or.,anization in a province In the Central 
Provinces there functioned as a controlling body 
1 «ederation of Co operative Banks and Societies 
which provided a regular and efficient system 
of supervision audit and control arranged for vhe 
training of the federation staff attempted to 
secure uniformity of practice among co opera 

tive institutions and to promote their interests 
and faster the spread of co operation by active 
propaganda T)}« working of this Federation 
was adversely criticised in the report of a Com 

mittee of Inquiry appoimted by the Local Govern 

mentin 1922 and it was proposed that this body 
should be dissolved and replaced by separate 
educational institutes for the Central Provinces 
and Berar Though the Iederation has not been 
di solved institutes for education and propaganda 
have already been started 1n Berar and the Jub 

bulpore and Nerbudda Divisions <A Provincial 
Union 1s also in existence in Madras, whose 
objects are mainly educational and propagan 

dist Its activities comprise the issuing of 
co operative journals the organization of training 
Classes an the hol lug of conferences Its con 

stitution and its line of work have now been 
revised so as to make it the central self 

governing organization in the movement but its 
working hag been considerably hampered by lack 
of funds ind want ot supporttrom societies Its 
relations both with societies, unions, district 
federations and the local organizations for 
Andhradesa Malabar and Kanara are still 
undefined <A CentralInstitute to focus the 
efforts of co operative workers and to carry 
on propagandist work was established in Bom 

bay in 1918 The objects of this institution 
are to develop the co operative movement in 
the Presidency by promoting the study of 
co-operation and by co ordinating the *ctivities 
ot severalexisting propagandist and organization 
agenci:s The Institute has no powets of con- 
trol though it is expected to ascertain and re- 
present the views of co-operators on questions 
affecting the movement IJhe activities of 
the Institute in the mofussil are carried on 
through its divisional branches formed on a 
linguistic basis and local branches in all the re- 
venue districts of the Presidency ‘his is one of 
the most active among the non cfhcial central 
or,anizations 1n India and has established 
international relations The Provincal Co 

operative Instutute, as well as similar organizations 
12 other parts of India joi in the celebration of 
the International Co operators’ Day on the first 
Saturday in July As the month of July 
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suitable for igriculturists all over sndii fo1 
the organization of dtmonstrations the celeb 1 
tions are now proposed to be held annually in 
November Public addresses, social githerings 
conversations processions ind mass meetings | 
are arranged on this day in villages, towns and 
cities The constitution of the Institute in 
Bombay has recently been revised with a view 
to give to societies a larger representation and a 
predominant share in the working The Institute 
receives a handsome grant from Government, 
but will be ina position to incrcase its income 
from within the movement under its revised 
bye-laws In B ngal, a similar propagandist 
organization has been started with idcntical 
aims The Socicty has taken over some 
of the educational and propagandist work 
hitherto performed by the Co-operative 
Department and has assisted in the organis- 
ation of various non credit activities among 
which promincat mention may bo midc of thic 
starting of co opciative societies for thc sale of 
jute and paddy and the supply of agricultural 
requisites It has also devised arrangements fo1 
the training of members of village societies and 
their secretaries as iso for the giint of certift 
cates for Work m noncredit orzini/itions 
A federition with a constitution moze 
or less similar to that of the Central Provinces 
Federation but hiving divisional boards to decen 
tralize control 1s also in existence in Bihar and 
Onssa, and has appointed a special officer for 
propagand1 and development In the Purjab, 
t provineial union, with the Registrar as P1131 
dent, has been organized to conduct the audit 
and inspection of plumary socictics snd to under 
take general propagandist ind ¢ lucitionil work 
The United Provinces have a standing commit 
tee serving ay an idvisory Board for the Regis 
trar 5 Department and this committee has recen 
tly been converted into a statutorily 1ec ognized 
union § «Jn Burma, the audit of primary 
societies 1s conducted’ by Provindlal 
Co operative Council consisting of representatives 
of co operative institutions his also assists 
in the organization of the provincial 
conference and acts as an advisory body to the 
Registrar Organization, supervision and propa 
ganda are furthered bv district federations of 
unions of primary societies Lducational and 


| zreatly extended, 
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Co operative Year Book Another Conference 
that dcoservcs mention lb the one it winch re 
prcsentitives of Provincial Co operative Banks 
in different provinces and Indian States, meet 
tozctha onec mm two years To secure co ordin 
ation inthe working of existimg provincial 
banks, to bring about closer touch and _ to 
convene periodical Conferences, .n association 
of the provincial banks has been started 
This Associition has made a good beginning by 
educating public opinion on the place of 
co operitive banking in the proposed scheme 
of acentral bank and co-ordination of banking 
through the igency of a Reserve Bank of India 
Asa rcsult of its efforts the joint sclect Committee 
of the Indiin Legislature mide provision in 
the Resctrve Bank Bill which has now been 
ibandoned, for the appomtment of a Director on 
the Board of the Reserve Bank to represent pro- 
yinelal co-operative banhs and also for the 
negotiation of certain ty pes of bills and securities 
presented by such binks Lhe Association was 
tlso able to secure for co operitive interests 
repicscntation on the Central Banking Inquiry 
Comunittec wall as on th Provincial Com 
milters 

Other forms of Co operation —<Aiter the 
passing of the amcnded Co optrative Societies’ 
Act in 1912, the application of co-opera- 
tion to purpoes other than credit was 
but it 18 only during 
the last few years that general demand 
for producers and consumers socictics has arisen 
Lhe total numbe! of non agricultural non credit 
socicticS Wis 4 5.68 F49 for purchase and sale, 15 
tor production 1 —21 for production and sales,and 
the remuiming 2,703 for other forms of co opera- 
tion Before the year 1918 19, there were only 
ufew stores socictics ill over the country 
In 1] provinces piiticularl) in Madras, a 
begmning had been made in the direction of 
listributive co operation among the middle 
classes, while in Bengaland the United Provinces 
some attention had been devoted to the starting 
of stores for students living in hostels attached 
to colleges Ihe movement obtamed popular 
favour in view of the increasing prices of the 
daily necessaries of life, and the profiteering 
which assumed serlous proportions at the close 
ofthe War Supply unions, store societies, and 


propagandist bodies like the Institute in Bom | distributive departments attached to credit 
bay have been started in the States of Hydera societies were organized im some provinces, 
bad, Mysore, Baroda and Travancore These are While arrangements were contemplated for 
all recent developments and it is still too early obtaming cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
to forecast on what lines the transfer of work virious distributive crpanizations The work 
to representative co operitive agencies will be or olzanizing co operative distribution 1n rural 
carried out, In the beginning of the year 1926, 1Teas was Dushed ahead with a fair amount of 
an informal Conference of «ll these institutes and success under official auspices in the Punjab 
federations was held 1n Bombay at which 1¢ war ind Madias but inboth provinces a setback 
decided to convene an All India Conference 1s now evident Neither the supply unions 
periodically and to estabhsh closer contact; nor the primary purchise and sale societics 
among these bodies by the starting if necessary, arein 1 f'ourishing condition The consumers’ 
of an All India Confederation of these bodies Movement in urbin wreas received particular 
At another conference held in September 1928 attention in Bombay, Madras, _ Bengal, 
this idea was given a more definite shape , Burma, and a few other provinces, but with 
and a scheme was drawn up there ifter for a cen | che disappearance of the special] conditions 
tral association which has secured the support which generated enthusiasm in the years im 
of almost all the provincial organisations mediately succceling the close of the War 
The scheme wis formally iccepted by vuious staznation his sct in, and only a few amone 
provincial institute unions or fedcritions ind the numerous store societies started in these 
and the all India Institutes Assoc1ition was cet. = provinces have firmlv est .blished their position 
blished m 1929 fhefirst task thc Association ind continue to enjoy the loyal support of 
has undertaken is publication of an Indian | their members. Attempts have been made tn 
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two or three provinces to revive the movement - 


by the starting of central organizations for joint 
wtitlesale purchase, but the proposals have not 
yet taken definite shape Apart from the Tnpli 
cane Stores in Madras—which stands in a 8 
by itself, and a few other Stores in Madras 
Presidency and Mysore State the only successful 
consumes societies are stores for college 
students, some communal hostels or boarding 
houses and a few agencies for supply of 
special requisites 


In some Provinces, efforts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
and cottage industnes by organizing co-opera 
tive societies for the cottage workers Many of 
these socicties merely provide cheap credit, but 
in some places they undertake the supply of raw 
matcriajs and the sale of manufactured goods 
Jhe most important industrs which flounshed in 
India before the introduction of machinery was 
handloom weaving and efforts havc been made 
to strengthen and develop it by the formation of 
co-operative socicties of handloom weavers Most 
of the weavers’ societies are merely credit 
socictics, but some undertake the paris of 
yarn for mcmbers, and others have store 
branches to pell the cloth produced by members 
They have also been instrumental in introduc 
ing improvid looms and methods among the 
conservative weaving classes Jn Benal and 
the Punjab, much success has attcnded the 
organization of centril unions among wcoavers 
societics, and sirailar intensive work in Bihar 
ind Orissa und Bombay has also mct with gocd 
results Other industri] socictics to be found 
tn very small numbers here and there are those 
tor ‘‘giolces’’ or milkmen, dyc1s basket ind 
brass Workers 1n the Ccntral Provinces,‘ Chim 
mars” and ‘Dhow’? in Bombay and the 
Punjab, licquerwire worke1s, carpenters 
wood-carvers, blacksmiths and potters mu 
Mysore, where the state provides special fa 
(ilities un the shape of loans and technica 
assistance for the development of artisins 
societies In Bombay, the producers’ move 
ment has extended to commumtics of worke1 
like coppersmiths and goldsmiths, carpentei‘ 
dyers, and others, and drawing it» inspiration 
from the ancient guild spirit ammating the 
communitics, it 11m» at creatin, a strong econo 
mic organization amonz these various indu‘ 
trial workers and ci iftsmen, based on self hel; 
and self-government Anothcr off shoot of th 
movement wu the starting of co operative so 
cieties among skilled or unshilled labourers o1 
the lines of the labour societies of Italy Ih 
foitiative came from Kashmir while experimen 
tal societies were also started in Madras, and 1n 
Bombay The object of these is to organiz 
labourers to tender for contracts for publu 
or vrivate works, to chminite the middlc 
man contractor, and to ytilize the  profit- 
for the economic and _ social betterment 
of the labouring community The Indian 
lIndustnal Commission in the course of their 
inquiries devoted some attention to the 
development of small and cottage industnes 
and the poasibiity of reviving them by 
the introduction of co-operation. Their 
recommendations on this subject were, however, 
not very definite and no action appears to have 
been taken on these. The development of 
subsidiary occupations im rural aeas also 
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same up for consideration by the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India who were of 
epinion that technical education and co-operative 
wrgamization were the only means by which the 
smaller industries could hold their own The 
Commussion particularly recommended the 
grant of advances to artisans’ societies for pur- 
chase of improved machinery and _ sug- 
gested the linking up of the cultivator through 
co operative agency with localized factories 
dealing with agricultural produce 

An interesting development during recent 
_ears is the provision of housing through co- 
Operative societies = 3 ° _ : 
societies have beet. ~~. 0. 2. wrssenwy vary - 
suburbs and also inafew other centres in __. 
Presidcncy like Ahmedabad and haracht They 
are generally organized on the co partnership 
system, under which the socicty owns the 
houses and lets them to members at fixed 
rents The scheme 18 feamble for such 
sections of the muddle classes as can pro- 
vide a certain proportion of the initial capital 
lenant ownership societies have also been 
started and are now more favoured than purc co- 
partnership societies Lhere are some baaaine 
societics In Madras and a few more in Mysore, but 
their activities are confined mainly to the provi- 
sion of capital for building schemes and only 
occasionally extend to the joint purchase of 
land or of building materials ‘The Punjab has 
only one souety for co operative housmg and 
town planning ‘The Local Governments of 
bombiy and Madris as also the State of Mysore 
sct apart annually some funds to be advanced to 
housing societies at fair rates of interest and with 
1cpayments splead over a number of years 

Lhe province of Burma Was a pioneer in the 
mattcr of cattle insurance, and to support the 
village insuranee societics which have been 
tarted in the province, thero was organized 
@ centri] re-msurancc society, which received 
some financial backing from Govirnment In 
the athe) provinces where 1t his been intro 
duced co opcritive insurance for cattle has 
made only shght progress, and in Burma as 
also in the Punjiy where the movement had 
advanc d so far as to necessitate the starting 
of a reinsurance society there has been a set 
bath recently 


Agricultural Co-operation —Co-operative 
societies have, until recently, been organized 
only to supply cheap credit to their members, 
but there are various other flelds of work to 
which they may extend their activities The 
total number of agricultural non credit societies 
1s 3,206 of which 404 were societies for purchase 
and sale, 1 039 for production, 1,086 for produc- 
tion and sale, and 737 for other forms of co-opera- 
tion. Grain banks have, 1n some provinces 
been started with advantage, receiving 
deposits m hind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members in times of scar- 
city Such banks have been started 
10 Bihar and Onssa, Bengal, Mysore and Coorg 
Societies on a similar basis for the storage 
of fodder have been started in Baroda, 
Another direction in which the co-operative 
principle is being applied 1s the startang of 
societies for thepurchaseand distribution amon 
members of pure and selected : 
number of smal] societies for supply of seed and 
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seed unions were organized in the Bombay producersand the consumers together The most 
Presidency and in the Central Provinces and successful of these efforts has been the group of 
Berar Societies for the co operative purchase milk supply societies ser pe in the neighbourhood 
and sale ot manure will also prove a great boon, of Calcutt. which have federated themselves into 
and & few such stores have been established in 4 Union he union has with the help of the 
gt a Pee _ aad peer oe Bombey. u alcutta Mumepeny and ie oe anor 
and in ras, 8 of Governmcnt ere a well-e 
agricultural requisites has been audertekin plant for pisteurizimg milk, and while the milk 
either by the credit societies on the commis- Supply it controls has been satisfactory to con- 
ae aE ne NY MOE Poni polars’ have’ ais’ casberaly 
e Or bulking orders, makin e 
contracts, distributing ae0ay: and palleeinin | improved their economic position, having paid 
payments pon cepe bought amore sobtley rt op sont 
Jomt sale of produce get PF cattle sheds and accum su ntia 
Operative credit theives and Pee iaileicete ae ae = sae sige ne one Dare a 
become less dependent on local traders \shares and reserves imilar experimen 
While Burma led th ets ‘have recently been undertaken in Madras 
societies for the Coin ee ae aae as and Ab as 10 7 astern Dens), vo oberare 
Most Interesting developments in Ene diestion Siep"tocy glare in’ one or two. provinces 
€ taken place in Bombay and Bengal | Anuther interesting development isthe starting 
dies hens ee a ae ee een of sheep breeding and cattle breeding societies in 
started, in several districts i 44 oe the Punjab and elsewhere In afew provinces 
? all over the Bombay | there are societies for rice-hulling, the manu 


Presidency Co-operative marketing of cotton int irrizat Th 
has -ecently @ miuoh perence ag dade ata facture of jaggery and for joint irrigation e 


latter is an interesting development of co-opera- 
wan proa-h and Surat districts where these have tion which though tried alsoin Bombay appears 
ieee e starting of a few co operative gimning to have established itself in popular favour 
eocae ai controlled by cotton growers This especially m the Burdwan Division of Bengal 
oo pity co-operation has lately attracted con ‘his trict once ver} flourishing, has been 
th erable attention and attempts similar to rivaged in recent years by frequent floods and 
ose made in Bombay have been made in Madras f imines and thc populition had lost all initia- 
and the Punjab, n the latter province with tive and sunk into povertv while their linds 
considerable success at Lyallpur and Montgo- dc teriorited ind milaria cliimed a heavy tell 
roteg In Bengal, there has been a move recently | he stirting of irriz ition societies has openet 
organize the sale of jute and paddy on co | 4 new chipter in the history of the tract and 
oe lines A vigorous propaganda has|his revived the energy of the people and 
een undertaken for the purpose and 4 ccntral brou,ht them together for common economic 
depot has been opened for the sale of jut’ endeavour Ginnin,z on co-operative lines has 
principally in Calcutta The Centril Whol sil {also been attempted An interesting experi- 
bociety coordimates the work of the local, ment in gricultural co operation is the 
Societies supphes 1 trained staff gives necess uy | starting im the Punjab ot societies for 
directions about working arringcs for flnancu the consolidation of small and scattered 
and keeps the cultivition in touch with the holdings These arrange to regroup and 
Central market It will indeed be a great reallot the smul «nd _ scattered holdings 
achievement if these efforts are successful andthe of members and if voluntary action proves 
cultivator obtains adequate returns for lus sufficient for tho purpose in other provinces 
produce At present he buys in the dearest market one of the gravest evils of modern Indian 
and sells in the cheapest But if co operative agriculture will be solved without the aid of State 
purchase and sale show good progress, his eco hilp or legislation After tho last floods that 
nomic position will be much improved Besides occurred four years ago in the central parts of the 
separate societies for the tall ate credit Madras Presilency co operative societies were 
societies and central banksin afew parts of the started to enable agnicultunsts to reclaim their 
country, arrange for the joint supply of agricul land by clearmg away the layers of sand and 
tural requisites In some places, credit socie replacing the soil ‘These societies received 
ties undertake the joimt purchase of agricul assistance fiom Government both in the shape 
tural implements for members, while in others of long term capital and facilities for transport of 
Beparate registered societies are started for the materiml Similarly after the heavy flood of 1927 
purpose of selling implements or supplying these in North Gujarat and Western Sind reconstruc- 
on hire In some provinces in Upper India, this tion societies have been started in the devastated 
work 13 performed by central banks for the socie areas for the repair and rebuilding of houses 
ties affiliated to them, Apart from separately ‘Ihe Punjab has in canal areas, some societies 
registered societies in Bombay, the branches for slit clearance and reclamation of waste lands 
of the Provincial Bank have helped considcr , and Burma has led the way 1n the colonization of 
ably in the distribution of seeds, manures and | newly developed lands on co operative lines A 
fertilizers, the supply of agricultural imple number of societies have recently been started 
ments, and the sale of produce, particularly m the Punjab to promote better farming, some 
Jaggery. As the work develops it 1s transferred of which merely call upon members to under 
to separate registered societies or unions | take certaim improv ements and introduce appro- 
Lfforts have been made in various parts of the ved method of agriculture while others go a 
country to solve the problem of milk-supply— | staze further and employ a staff for local ex- 
to reduce the price and increase the purity— | periment, research and demonstration work In 
by starting co-operative dairies, composed ' Bombay, a beginning was made in the direction 
either wholly of gaolis or milkmen or the of starting co operative societies for joint farm- 
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ing and the movement may Icai to the evolution 
of a system of co operative cultivation of land 
such as has been extremely successful in Italy in 
tracts like those to be irmgated under the 
Sukkur Barrage Scheme Proposals to encourage 
tais form ofco operation have been submitted 
to the Govcrnment of Bombay by the Sind 
Co operative Institute 

Co-operation has already been successful 
to some extent in assuaging the evil effects 
of usury but if the improvement in_ thc 
izticulturists economic condition 18 to be 
permanent it 1s essential that he should 
be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
methods of production The Agricultural 
Departments in various provinces do under 
take propagandist work with this object 
but their efforts have not proved as suc 
cessful as they ought to be A co-operative 
society provides an effective agency for 
reaching the agriculturist, and in many places 
societies bave been the means of bringing 
home to him the n2ed for improved methods 
and have been made the centres fcr conducting 
the propagandist activities of the Agricultural 
Department aud district Agricultural Asso 
clations As a result, a few societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase Moder: 
agricultural Implements, and the machinery 
fecommended by the Department and to use 
the proper manures and the certified 
varieties of seeds ‘ Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist 
ance which each can derive from asso 
ciation with the other thev are fast devclopin 
a truly organicconnection Tothisend join 
efforts are being promoted in almost 41] pro 
Vinces as both the Departments are in charge 
of one Minister ‘his co ordination is secured 
by Joint conferences and joint boards of co 
uperation and agriculture and the starting of 
Jocal agricultural associations registered under 
the Co operative Societies Act Several of these 
bodies have latcly been started in Bihar and 
Orissa and in Bombay In Bombay the taluk. 
development associations undertake active 
propagandist work hold demonstrations and 
assist in the work of general economic improve 
ment of the agncultunsts The subject of agri 
cultural co operation and even of agncultural 
credit came under enquiry by the Royal 
Commission of Agriculture m Ind11 whose Report 
was published in 1928 The Commission 
descnbe the co operative movement as the 
greatest hope for the silvation of the rural 
masscs from thir crushing Lurden of debt an 1 
looh upon it a» the natural bisis for social 
education] and economic dcuvelopment in Indiv 
where the predominant industry 1s agriculture 
They admit that there ire defects in the present 
organi7ation for rural credit but are confident 
that under the influence of paticnt persistent 
and systematic education of the members in the 
principles and meaning of (o operation these de 
fccts are bound to disap irin course of time ‘The 
provision of thiseduc itionin co operation shou d 
the Commission hold bc the principal cre of 
provincial Co operative Departm nts and though 
the strengthening of the official staff is Sug zest< 1 
the Commussion also recommend the orgini74 
tion of supervising unions federations and insti 
tutes and the grant to thes bodies of financial 
support Recommendations are also made tor 
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developing the joint marketing of agricultural 
produce on co operative lines and for utilizing 
the a,ency of co operative organizations 1n the 
work of agricultural demonstration and propa 
ganda thc supply of approved varieties of seeds, 
implements and manures the consolidation 
of holdings and for social and educational 
betterment 

Committee on Co operation in India — 
In July 1914, the Government of India issued a 
lengthy Resolution on Co operation in Indra 
surveying its progressin the country during the 
previous ten years In October of the same 
year Government appointed a Committee under 
Sir Fdadward Macligin to examine whether 
the movement, especially inits 1 igher stages, 
and in its financis] aspect was progressing 
on sound lines ana to suggest any Measures 
of 1mpro\ ment which seemed to be required 
Jhe enqury was to be directed primanly to 
iN examination of such matters 18 the cons 
titution 1nd working of central and provin 
clalbanisa the financial connection between 
the various pwrts of the co operative orga- 
nization the audit inspection and manage- 
ment of all classes of societies, and the 
utilizati n of the reserve funds In its 
Report, which was issued in September 1915, 
the Committee stated that it had not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to it, for 1t had to recognise that the financial 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation The Government of India 
passed orders 1n 1918 on the recommendations 
in the light of the opinions of the Local Govern 
ments With a view further to elicit opinion on 
the recommendations a special conference of the 
Registrars was convened in August 1918, 
to which all the Regrstrars and a few selected 
aon official co operators were invited The 
Conference Was also asked to consider the 
suggestion made by the Committee on Oo- 
operation that as the financing of the move 
ment involved grave difficulties which baffled 
olution unless the discounting of pro-notes was 
arranged through an Imperial State Bank or 
the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin 
ation of the question was immediately called 
for A proposal was made for the appoimtmient 
of an expert committee, but the Government 
of India shelved 1t by stating that they 
would assemble the committee at some date 
convenient to them 

Provincial Legislation—Under the Re 
forms co operation has been made a provincial 
subject and also a transferred subject The 
contro: of Co-operative Departments has been 
entrusted to Ministers and in Midras, the 
Umited Provinces, and the Central Provinces, 
Bills have been drawn up for enactment by the 
1 ul Legislative Councils to take the place of 
the Co operative Societies Act ‘Ihe Bombay 
Co-operative Societies Bill was introduced in 
the Bombay Legislative Councal in July 1924, 
and wis finally passed into law in 2929 = It 
Teproduces in the main the framework of 
the Act of 1912 but introduces the following 
important modifications — 

(:) The doption of a scientific system of 

elyssify ing societies 
(wz) The improvement of the procedure for 
liquidation of cancelled societies 
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(tz) The extension of summary powers of 
paoveny to the awards of arbitra 


ors 

(tv) The provision of penalties agamst 

specified offence: 

No other provincial Council except Burma 
where a Provincial Act was placed on the statute 
book in 1927 has yet enacted legislation on | 
similar lines 


Provincial Inquiries—In the Central 
Provinces, owing to the drying up of recoverics 
and the issue of large advances to agriculturists to 
tide over the bad season of 1920 21 the fluid 
resources of the movement were seriously deple 
ted and the Apex Bank was able to meet its 
liabilities only with the financial assistance 
of Government The fiuid resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
the Local Government, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India, placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to primary societies in the 
form of Tagav1 loans A Committee of In 
quiry was appomted which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most important of which 
was a proposal to hquidate the Provincial Banh 
and to place central banks in direct touch with 
cOmmercia! banks This recommendation was 
however, Subsequently turned down by the 
Local Government although some other re- 
commendations such as the division of agri- 
cultural finance into short term crop loans and 
long-term non-crop loans met with a considera- 
ble measure of publicsupport In Bengal and the 
Punjab, the return of favourable seasons 
ave any breakdown of the system, which 
threatened to overtake the local co operative 
organizations when agricultural scarcity on 4, | 
wide scale caused serious difficulties Some years 
ago ihe same may now be asserted of the | 
United Provinces where there appeared to be 
some danger of the strain not being quite 
successfully withstood The problem there 18 | 
now that of pushing ahead, and a Committee 
was appointed in 1925 to hold a comprehensive 
inquiry and to suggest the lines of future develop | 
ment The Report of the Committee contains 
nume.ous recommendations on matters of! 
detailed administration and _ proposals for | 
strengthening the official staff of the 
Co operative Department The Committee 
recommended that central banks should be 
relieved of the work of supervision and inspec 
tion which should be entrusted to a staff work 
ing und*r the directions of the Standing Com 
mittees of Co operators, The Committee further 
suggested that a beginning might be made 1n 
the direction of constituting an apex bank for 
the province but their proposal has not found 
favour with the local Government Commit- 
tees of Inquiry were also appointed 1n Bihar and 
Orissa and Mysore, in the former to advise about 
financial organization and official control and in 
the latter to lay down a policy of development | 
particularly in relvtion to higher finance non 
credit co operittion agricultural] Immovement 
and the relief of indebtedness In September 
1027, on the recommendation of the Madras 
Legislative Council the Government of Madras‘ 
appointed a Committee to enquire into the pro 
gress of the Co-operative movement 1n the Presi 
dency and to suggest suitable measurcs for 
effectang necessary imvrovements ‘The Report 
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of the Committee wags published in 1928, and 
deals exhaustively with the defects of the move- 
ment and sets forth mn detail the suggested 
remedies Prominent among these 1s the im- 
provement and strengthening of the system of 
supervising unions and the linking up of these 
with the provincial unions through district fed- 
erations Lhe provincia] union and district fed- 
erations are charged with the duty of providing 
education and traming and a system of liberal 
grants in aid 1s proposed to these bodies Central 
bank» are advised to undertake the inspection of 
affiliated societies by appointing their own staff 
and at the time subsidising the federation for the 
work of supervision Among other important re- 
commendations arc the separation of short term 
and long term finance in rural credit societies and 
the creation of a central land mortgage bank 
for the issue of debentures to finance local 
lind mortgaze banks Lhe Agricultural Com- 
mission were Of opinion that similar inquiries 
could, with advantage, be undertaken in other 
provinces und pursuant to this suggestion the 
Government of Burma vppointed a Committee 
of inquiry the report of which was pubhshed 
1119.9 The report indicatcs that botn the 
primary societies and the financing agencies are 
not in a sound fmancial condition while the 
system of guaranteeing unions has failed alto- 
gether R« commendations are made for the 
improvement of the arrangements tor supervi- 
sion inspection 3nd control and the Committer 
propose the windin,, up of the Provincial Bank 
ind the creation of centri] banks for the dis- 
Government h wiver have decided to 
reconstruct the Apex bink by granting toita 
spccial credit of thirts lakhs of rupees 


Banking Inquiry, ~—In th ycar 1929, at 
the instance of the Ccntial Icgislature and 
mresponse t) the demands of fcderations and 
Chimbcis of Commerce both Indian and non- 
Indian the Government of India ordered a 
comprehc nsive inquiry into the present position 
of banking in Ind1s and intc the measures 
necestary for plomoting banking dc velopment 
strongthc ning the organization of credit facilities 
; vgric ultur: 1d indust1: co ordinating 
the work of virious Credit and Banking Agencies 
wid linking up banking with thc financial 
machiniy of (Government Tor conducting 
local inquiries parti warly into the system of 
acgiicultural credit the financing of mirketing 
and interniltride the provision of funds for 
industilal development and othe: cognate 
mattcrs committc¢s of Seven members cach 
wore appointed in allthe provinecs Ihe Com 
mittees included ont co opcrative Cxpert in 
widition to othcr members interested 
co operation and exunincd the possibility of 
further: developing the C> operative Move ment 
for provision of agiicultui al credit on an o1g4niz 
vd basis Lrom the recently published reports 
of the provincial commuttecs 1t appears that a 
majority of the Committees hold the view that 
the solntion ot the problam of agricultural 
credit lia m thc mnprovement of the Co- 
operative Credit system and its expansion 
on sound lincs Several Committces have also 
approved of facilities for the marketing of 
agricultural produce bing developed on co- 
operative lines and on the whole favour the 
idea of rural cconomic life being organizel 
co operatively Lhe reports of the provincial 
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committees arc now under considcration by 
the Indian Centril Banking Inqwry Com 
mittee, which has on it two representatives 
of the Cooperative movement onc bemg 
a nomime of the All India Provincial Bank: 
Association In their examimation of thc 
problem the Central Committee have thc 
assistance of a group of foreign experts som 
of whom have been sclected because of ther 
ptudy and practical experience of Co optra 
tive Banking in other countries 

Effect of Crises on Co-operation —It 15 


hardly possible without any close and agcientific the 


inquiry, such as has not yet been carried out to 
appreciate accurately theeffects of the co-opera- 
tive movement in enabling agriculturiste to resist 
the rigours of a famme as also to judge the reac 
tion of the latter on the co operative organisa 
tion as there isan interplay of various economic 
forces affecting the life and indusvry Of agn 
culturists, the proportionate value of which 
cannot be estimated easily The agricultural 
season of 1918 19, however put the co-operative 
organisation in most provinces to a very severe 
test and the reports for the succeeding vears 
afford some indication of the resisting power of 
the co operative organization 
With a better appreciation of the dependence 
of agricultural finance on the vagaries of sea 
vsons, and a more systematic management of the 
funds of central societies it is anticipated that in 
future the situation arising out ofa failure of 
rains will be satisfactorily met In 1913 and the 
following months, practically the whole of the 
country was subjected to a banking crisis of con 
siderable magnitude, but a marked feature of this 
crisis was a tendency to withdraw deposits from 
commercial institutions and to place them in 
co operative banka. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influences into play 
and there was a temporary tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of ncw 
deposits ihe disturbance was not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of the year 191415, the situation became 
practically norma] In two of the provinces 
where the situation caused some anxiety owing 
to the cessation of fresh depoaits in central 
banks, the Government sanctioned advances 
to central societies to be utilized in the grant 
of urgent loans to agricultural societies or to 
Meet withdrawals of deposits The floods that 
overtook practically the whole of North Gujarat 
and some districts of Sind 1n the earlier part of 
the monsoon of 1927 affected the working 
of co operative societies in the flooded areas, 
but on the whole, the movement rose to the 
occasion Early arrangements were made for 
helping agriculturista to resow and to replenish 
their stocks of grain or fodder and replace lost 
cattle, implements or domestic necessaries of life 
Advances were made for these purposes at the 
special rate of 5 per cent interest and, later on, 
emands were investigated for rebuilding or 
repairing houses and funds were provided either 
through co operative agency or suitable recom 
mendations were made to the local othicialy of 
Government A charitable fund was also start 
ed for the relief of distress among members and 
contnbutions to this were received from all 
parts of India and also from Russia 
Social Reform —Co operation has in some 
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and members of rural societies have been 
known, even at advanced ages, to receive the 
elements of education to :nable them to put 
their signatures on their societies’ papers, and to 
take a lively intereat in the internal work of 
their institutions In Bombay, night schools 
for adults were Started with ‘he aid of 
a splendid donation made by the late Sir 
Vithaldas D Thackersey, while in the 
Punjab, Bihar, Bengal and _ elsewhere 
such expenditure on education is incurred 
by cooperative institutions themselves, In 
Punjab separate rural societies have 
been registered to conduct night schools 
and also to insist on compulsory education 
for the children of members The Punjab also 
possesses a number of societies for the promotion 
of better living the members of which societies 
lay down 2 social code for themselves breach of 
this code involves punishment by fines Simular 
societies are being started in the United Provin 
ces The Madras Presidency has taken the lead 
in undertaking the work of rural reconstruction 
on a@comprehensive basis in several districts 
through the agency of local co operative organ1- 
zations,financing the programme with the help of 
the central an] provincial banks and co ordin- 
ating it under the ae of the provincial 
co-operative union. In Bengal, attempts have 
been made to fight the scourge of malaria 
and to promote village sanitation by starting 
anti Malanal co-operative societies The 
societies are federated into a central union 
in Calcutta which supplements the local 
funds, coordinates the working of the 
societies, issues literature on hygiene and ganl- 
tation and arranges with local doctors for the 
provision of free medical relief to members. 
Lhere are not a few cases where a society has set 
its face against drunkenness, expelled members 
notorious for their 1utemperate habits and 
has insisted on good moral conduct and 
attempted to improve the standard of life 
Societies have occasionally condemned 
excessive expenditure on marriages, and have 
‘hus indircetly tramed members to habits of 
‘hrift The liquidation of old debts again has 
been rendered possible to a great extent and 
Many an agriculturist who was formerly ina 
state of chronic mndebtedness has been relieved 
of all his debts and as a result of the practice of 
thrift freed from the necessity of incurnng new 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
‘6 18 now possible for the agricultunst to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per ceat. fore 
merly. It has been caiculated that in interest 
alone the agriculturists of India, by taking 
loans ffomco operative credit societies instead 
of from the village money-lenders, are even noW 
saving themselvesfrom an unnecessary burden 
of over three crores of rupees The village rates 
of interest have niturally gone down con- 
siderably And the SowKar is, in most places, 
not the terror and the force that he was, 
Business habits have been inculcated with 1 6 
beneficial result that the agriculturist has 
learnt to conduct his own work more effici- 
ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the value 
of savings better appreciated Special societies 
are started in the Punjab to promote thrift, 
while in Bombay, Bengal and Bihar & Orissa, the 


places stumulated the degire for education jsavings of members are attracted to the village 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGRIOVLTURAL AND HLORTICULTURAI SOCIETY 
OF INDIA (Calcutta)—Founded 1820. 
A Class Annual subscription Rs 32 Ln 
trancefee Rs.8 3B Class Annual subscription 
Rs 12 Secretary S Pcrcy Lancaster, FLS 
FRHS,MRAS Offy Superintendent R ¢ 
Christiin 1, Alrpore Road, Alipore 


AGRI-HORTICUITURSL SOCIETY OF BURMA — 
Superintendent © <A Guiffening, Agi Hort 
culturil Gardens Au diwglay, Rangoon 


AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
[Established 183. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Ra 7, in Clase 33 


Rs 3 Prendent H E The Governor of 
Madris, Chairman ¢€ W oI Cotton CTL 
TOS Hon Secretary Ma f NS Nitody 
MS Hon dreasurer Wi H oS Glass 


Jeynampett S W Madris 


LEAGUE—To protect — the 
interests of Anglo-Indiwns Presudcnt Dr H 
N B Moreno Ph D “Jfonorary Secretary 
Mrs V © Basticn Hon Joieasurer Mr & Y 
Cowen Office 12, Wellesley Square, Calcutta 


BOMBAY,— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropulogical research m India, to 
correspond with Anthropological Sovicties 
th oughout the world, to hold monthly 
mectings for reading and discussing yapers, 
and to publish a journal containing the 
transactions of the Socittty Annual sub- 
scription Rs 10 President Shams ul Ulm: 
Dr Jivanj: Jamshedji Modi BA,PhD,CTI 
172, Hornby Road, Bombav Hon, Secretury 
Principal J Mchenaie, MA 


BENARES MATHEMATICAL SOCIFTY —I ounded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Purc 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics It conducts a journal ‘ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society’ 1p which original papers on Mathbe- 
matics are published and maintains a library 
Ihere are about 60 members from all pirts of 
India Admission fee Rs 10 Annual sub- 
scription Rs 12 (resident members) and Rs 5 
(non resident members) Life President Dr 
Ga 1esh Prasad, MA (Cantab),D 8c Secretary 
Prof Chandi Prasid, MA,BSc Treasurer 
Prof Pashapati Prasid, MA, Bsc 


BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RFSEARCH INSTITUTE, 
Poona —The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R G Bhandarkar, at the hands of H kh 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent Sts objects are to publish critical edi 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Onental Antiquitics, to provide an up to- 
date Oricntal Library, to train students in 
the methods of researchand to act as an 
information bureau on all points connect d 
with Oriental Studies. The vaJuable library of 
the late Dr Sir R G Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
handed over after his demise by his executors 
to the Institute, and 19 now located in the 
Central fall of the Institute Since the 1st 


BOMBAY NATURAL HISTOR: SOCIETY 


of April 1918 the Government ot Bombav 
hive trinsfured to the custody of the Tnstitut 
the uniyuec collection of ncarly 20000 manu 
scripts formerly mm chu ze of the Decein 
Collec to,ether with 1 muntenanece grant of 
Rs 3000 v yca Vovernment haw = lkcwis 
catrusfcd to the Ins itute v zeant of Rs 12 000 
v yew tor the pullicit o1 ot the Governmcnt 
O1mntal Series Ihe Institute has undc 

tihen to edit the Mahabharata eritically at 
the request of thi Chi fot Aundh who has 
promixd 2 grint of Rs 5000 annually for 
thit puipos Grants ne b ing ice ned from 
the ( vcinment ot Indya the 
Umveiuty of Bombi awd the Govern 
ments of Tombay Bimi Buodi, Mysore 
id= Madiis is well aw several Southern 
Mahratt. States Phe Institute has + journal 
(Uked  Annils of the Thandirkir Institute 

published fom times 1 veir It also held 
under ifs auspices the Lirst Oriental Con 
fcrence on the 5th 6thand 7th of November 
1919 under the yatroniuze of H L Su 
(reorge Jloyd and the presidency of sir R G 
Dhand wha: Owing to tibcral donations from 
the Latas and the Jun community, supple 

mented by Grants in Aid trom the Govein- 
mcnt of Bombay, the Institute 19 housed m a 
fing building ncar the hills behind the Home 
of the Scrvants of India Socety Since 
August 1927 the Institute has bccn condu tins 
rc,uliar WA chisses in Sanskrit Pv Ar dhama 
and Ancient Indian Culture, where vt present 
over 25 students puis hs 20 per term, are 
attending Jt 1s intcndcd shortly to athliate this 
Class tothe Bombay University VWanimum 
mcombuiship ducs Rs 10a yciror Rs 100 
compo mdcd for hfc Members can, subject 
to cerfuin conditions borrow books from the 
hbruy and get the Journal tree and other 
public itions (a list covering about 100 namcs 
gcnt tree upon reyuest) it concession rites 
Secretary Dr & Ik Bclvalkir, MA, IhD 
(Harv ud) 


BOMBAY ART Socirty —Founded 1888, to 


promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applicd Arts, and to assist 
in the cstablishment and maintcnance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Ait Annual e+hibition usually 
held very Junuiry Annual subscription 
is 10 , Life member Rs 100 Hon Secretary 
V V Oak, Barat law Office Secictariat, 
Ground 1 loor, Bombay 


BoMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO 


Soc.eTY —Tounded 1804, to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Scunecs and Litc- 
rature Atnual subscription Rs 60 Secretary 
Dr Ldward Parker, Town Hall, Bombay, 


(Regie 
tercd under Act X XI of 1860 ) —l oundrd 1838 $ 
to promote thc studv of Nitural History in all 
its branches Lhe Society has v membership 
of about 1 400 all over the world ind 4 museum 
with a represent itive collection of the different 
vertebLates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Impne and Ceylon Tn 1921 the 
Sourety was cntrusted with the management 
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f the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum and a greit part of the 
3 ociety s collections have been transfered 
to thit Muscum A _ Journ is published 
at varyin, times durtizg the year which 
contuns articles on nitural history and 
sport 13 will as descriptions of new species 
and loci lists of difvient orders ‘The 
Society s libriry 1s open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing 1n the mofussil The Society ¢ 
Fuxidernust Depirtment undertakes the cur 
in, Wi mounting of trophies for members 
Annual subseription Rs 2) IJntrince fce 
ks 20 Patrons H } The Viceroy of India 
WR A othe Prin’ cf Wiles Tue Paiens 
H H [he Waiharwo of Cutch GCST GCIL 
H H the MWiharayyv of Jodhpur KCS1, 
KCOVO H ET the Mihiraa of Rewi ACST, 
H H the Mihwinm of Dhir H H_ the 
Mahi aja of Bhivnagarani Mr | WV ivans 
Jiserpool Sir Divid Fzre At A 8S Verniv 
Isqg I ndon fPresedent H | The Rt 
Hon My or General Siriredcrmhk S kes Ga ¢ 
11,aBit KCB Jee Presvlents The Hon 
Sn Jinest Hotson KROST 1¢5 4H H th 
Mihirao of Cutth @Cst GCcrF Rev J) 
Blatttr 537 EHD 41S Honorary Secret tries 
Sir Ke zinuld Spence Kt 125 MIC wd Mr 

D Sinkison F/S Curator § H 
Priter CMZS MIC issft Curators ¢ 
Mc( inn, ¥ S Ju Personne Head (Clerk 
Mi A! Lernands Offices 6 Apollo Sticct 
Bomlh4y 


BRITISH AND FOR®IGN BIBIE SOCIETY — 


Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 


Literary, Scientific and Social, 


Society has been at work in this country 
It has 6 Auxtharies n India and an Agency 
in Burma’ The first Auxiliary was estab 
lisned in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxilary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxtlary 10 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxihary in 1863 
the Bangalore Auxihary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899 The 
Lible or some portion of itis now to be had 
in Nearly 100 different Indian langoages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 11,33 C00 issues 1n 
1928 Ihe Bibas, Testaments, and Por 
tions in th vVanous vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay and 
at considerable loss to the Society Grante 
of English Scriptures are made to Studer ts 
a pass University ex1minations, as 
under — 


The New Tcstament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates 


Portions of Scriptures inthe important vcr 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif 
ferent Missions to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Woman’s work Be- 
sidea the British and Foreign Buble Society, 
there is Bible work carried cn ip India, 
and Burma in a such. smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Soclety—which 1s 
connected with the Baptist Missieaary 
Socicty —the Nitional Bible Socicty of Scot 
lind, the American Bible Socicty and the 
Tr nqicbar Timi) Bible Society 


The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society’s work during 


the past few years in India and Burma .— 


aoky 
TAB OF CIROULATIO' OF THE BF BS IN INDIA 


Auxiliaries 


Calcutta 
Bombay 
Madras 


Bangulore 
North Indias 


Punjab 


Burma 


Total 


ny nce ag eR <TD 


1927 1926. 192> 1924 
174 924 173 2.0 122 781 107,0>4 
169 993 Ino 116 164,820 161,263 
223 lo 211,787 238 371 2lo 247 

68 936 1° ,461 2,015 29 088 
lot 272 104 68) =. 183. 2c8 144 930 
106 628 73 843 81,593 61 751 

48 615 7) 402 71,328 63 472 
9°6 4ol 861818 84? 446 782 85 





There returns do not include the copies which any Auxihary has supplied ta London or to 


qthey Agxiliaries and agencies during the year 


BeitiSh MEDICAL 


LOMBAY 


Sccteites: Literary, Scientific and Soctai. 


BRITISH L\DIAN LIOPLTS ASSOCIATION —10 
nrotcet the interests cf Domiciled J uropeins 
anglo Tntians and Indi ns alike = 2 acsadent 
Raja Rishe Case Jiw Cll MLC Jovt 
ony Sccrea; Vr H W db Moreno 
PhD Office 2, Wallcsley Square Calcutt? 
ASSOCIATION (Bombay 
Lranch) —Founded 1886, to promote Medi 
cal and the Allred Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and imtercsts of the 
Medical Profession Secretaaus In TD B 
Yodh Sindburst Building Sindhurst Road 
Pon by md Dr] Db lim 


PFOWRAY MFpicaAl Uyion —Founced 1883 
{to promote friendly intercourse and cxchange 
of views and expericnees kictwecn its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profission in Bombay = [he entrance 
fef» Resident members Rs 5 monthly sub 
senption Rs 2 Absent members Re 1 and 
non resident members yearly sub ci tion R 

» Hon President Dr G V De hmukh Hon 
Tice Joesvlent Dr Y C€ Nad,ir and Dr 
h WK ODadiachonyt Won Tebranans Dr ( 

(odhoind Dr € B Vichha Hon Jrecaswe 

Dr S WK Viudvei Hon Seeretares In Sond 
Yopatind Dr MJ Thikore’ Jop Iloo 
Ahce Judding Hoinby Roid bombay 


SANITARY ASSOCTATION —I ounded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general, (bd) 
to diffuse the hnovicdge of sinitation and 
hvgienc gencrally and of the prevention of 
the sprcad of disease amongst all clas:es of 
reopkh by meais of keturea kaflcts and 
practical demonstrations and if possible 
by holding clars.s and examinations, (ce) 
{o promote sanitary science by giving prizes 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
dthgent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary sciunce by original research o1 
otherwise, (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothere and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chiwls, provided the pcople in such loca 
lites Or chawls give facilitis ‘Lhe Sanitary 
I stitute Building in) Prinecses Street which 
has lately b cn bint by the Association ata 
eost of nearly Rs 100000 the foundatior 
tone of which was dud by Lady Willingdon 
in’ March, 1914 and opened in March, 1915 
1 @ large and hindsome structure with o 
lorge Lecturc Hall, library Muscum cte, and 
aso provides accommod 1119n for King George 
VY Anti Tuberculo 15 Teague) =D pensary 
tran ferred to the Municipality 1n 1924 and 
Muscun ind the off cc of the Assistant Health 
Officer €C and D Wird* ani the Viccimnation 
Station fon Secretary Dr J S Nerurkcr 
BSC, IM { § DPH (cintil) Txecutive 
Hsalth Officer Bombay 


CAICUTTA CHrss Soci TX —To encourage Chess 


ind Chess contests open to ull JZatrons J 
R Capablincaand Sir W I Greaves Kt, 
LID Presrdent —The Hon ble Mr Justice 
MN Mukcry Ma BY Jace President Dr 
H WL Moreno Hon Secretary G Dhara, 
Hon Treasuwen B L Gosh 93 Lower Cir 
cwar Road Calcutta 


CHILDRENS AID Socreri wis e tablished in 


1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Lombay Children’s Act by taking over res 
ponsibilit, for the maintenance of the Umar 
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hhadi Childron e@ Remind Home for the or 
gainisation of inqmry work regirding the 
cases of Foys ind ,uls deat with bv the Juve 
nik Court for the upkacp of 3 Junior Re 
formaitory Schocl for boys undcr 12 and 
for the coordimition of work done bv 
voluntirvy. supervision workers appointed 
Iv the Court Ihe Soacty 18 4 private 
charitable orzumsition with a= grant in 11d 
ficm Government Its work lics amongst 
destitute childrcn halme from all parts of 
Indi Juvenile offenders loss) thin 16 years 
of ize ind childten oftended igast by adult 
parsons Jacsident H T the Rt Hon Sit 
Jud ach Sykes FC) Chairman Mr N W 
Juth Hon Jicasurery Mi Meyer Nissim 
ind Sccvetary Miss M WO Davis BA 


LUKOPEAN ASSOCIATION —The European Aco 


ention wis established in 1883 under the 
title of the Juropean and Anglo Indin 
Defence Associition and wis re establi hee 
in 1912 undcr the title of the Luropein De 
fence Association but the present title ws 
adopted in 1913 Ihe As oemtion his for 
its Maior object the organisation of Furopean 
influence in the politie,) life of India = The 
Heid Offices (Central Administrition) re at 
17 Stephen Court Park Strect Calcutt 

Jicsudent Mr WI dravers € 11 OBF 

WIC Dace Presedents Mr W H Thomson, 


MYC and Mr YF Givin Jones General 
S metaay Colontl J PY Cranford DSO 
MC Ass* Ceneral Secretaries Mr J Chop 
min Mortimer ind Mr H J) Waker ion 


Ceneral Jreasurer Mr G Jb Moiton, Publi 
ration Jhe Review of Indiv , obtun 
de from the Generil Sccretiry 


JHANCHTS OF THY J UROPT4N ASSOCTA 


11I0\ — 
ASSAM —Chairrian Mr I A Chalmers 
CSI 


JIiNCAT TASTIITN—Chairman Mr 7 J 


Ordish MI Serrelany, Mr N J 
Scott 
FENGAY WistreRn—Clairvan Mi 1D 
M Archilild Secretary Mr WV 
Curtin 


LIHAR, NORTH —Charrman Mijn A 1 
Hirmin bpSO MC , Secretary Mr 
W H Mcvrich 

Bombay —C harman Sir Reszinald Spence 
Se retaru Mr 1 J G Wathace 

CACHAR—Chairman Mi HJ mblen 
Seerelaay Mi He Jinblen 

CAlCurrTa —Chairman Mr 1 Villicrs 
Seerctary) Mr J) Chapman Mortimer 

CHITIACONG —Mr % A Hollingsworth 
Sccretary Mr G A J ooker 

DARTETEING —Charrman Juut Col G 
A Wt vp. Sertary Jicut Cal 


H W lobin pSO OBF 
Dooars —C harman inl Sceretary Mr 
A Jolnson 


TL ANKINARRAH —Chairman Mr @ Tinton 
Secretary Mr A Al'an 
MapDRAS —Chairman Mr F 
Secretary, Mr J h Methercll 
MANBHUM —Chaerman Mr J P 
Anderson Secretary Mr B Wilson 
Haigh M I Clem 1 
MOULIWEIN —Charrman Mr WAW 
Diwn Secretary, Mr 1 E C Everard 


Burhie 
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NITGIRIS —( hatrman Mr RT B Gatl 
Jountt Se rtares Mr ( S Rowbithim 
und Miyy A I N Bro k 


PUNJAB —Chaumin Mr Owen Robeits 


M1¢( Seretirg Mijgor R- Coirilon 
MYO MBI 

SinD)) Chaurzmin Mtr RS) Ibi khouse 
S crelary Mr G J uwob 

S\IHET Charman “Mr VD tulloch 
Joint Seercttri ss Mi WE Cullaurd 
md Mr J Purves 

JRICHINOLOTY —Ciiainman Mr R H 


Mi I} Jaiv Pact 


UNITID PRO INGIS Charmin Mi tl 
Gavin Jon s Sc«etaoy Mi FoF lugs 


INDIAN ASINC1ATION FOR THF COITIVATION OF 
SCIFVCL (Calcutta) —Wonoruoy Seer tay Su 
( V, Ramin ht MA vDSe ERS 2h6 
Bow Basar Struct ( veutty 


INDIAN (AFMICAL SOCIET: —Wis founl d in 
1924 with Su P CC Ray a Presedent lo at d 
In the Univ rity Coll g of Sine buildings 
92 Upp r Circular Road Calcutt, Siu P ¢ 
Ray Preseicnt Der Gibit JI Towlr Dr T 


Mutin 8 cretary 


N Bruhmehus Prof Dr NR Dhar wil 
Prot Di J N  Mukh ry bee Pre ol nts 

Prof Dr P C Mitt: Hony Sertiry Pi f 
RN Sn Hony Traure Pref Dr SS 
Bhitnigu and Prof Dr Bo WK Singh Mon, 
Lddors Rv Ivtth:s Jo} Cuns ys F kK 
Chowdhury Prof Dr BT Dy Dr HB 
Dunnidhift Di J ¢ Ghoh Dr DD hus 


Ji S J) Muzathh Di P N oft Rv Fathi 
J Van N st and Rap lihsdut MoT Rami 
swim Sivan om mb is cf the Council 


Bombay Branch Rv iithi J I 
Prosilent Dr Maty Prvuatl and Vi 
Print Joint Scoretirecs 

Tuhore branch Prof P C Spa 
Di J N Ray 8 coctars 

Madras Branch Dr M O lortr BRS 
Pr silent Dr bkOT M oudaill Serretary 

The Soxcaety publish 6 x monthly Journal dc ding 
with origi r search Sin Chemistry in Indiy 
Subscription t> Pdlows Ry 15 Non Pcl ws 
Rs 16 1 low ip is op n to griduat s of 
Chemistry wad to those who we int rst d 
With th proge ss of Ch mistry  Paurtuulus 
und Li ction foumecwmb hal fromth ony 
Secretary Inlinn Ch mual Souty PO 
Box 10857 92, Upper Cuculu howd Calcutty 


INDIAN INSTITUTBR OF POLITICAI AND SOCIAY 
SCIF 1cE —Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social sulence in general and Indian political 
and socjal probl.msin particular in all their 
aspects tiking the terms ‘ politicul’ and 
‘social’ in their widest scnose to organise 
free and well informed discussions on currcnt 
political and social topi.s as well as on abs 
tract political and social questions to for 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions to publish literature 
and make representations from timc to time 
on questions arising or neccssarv to be raised | 
mm the interest of the publhc , and to form and 
maintain o library for the promotion of the 
above objects Office Srvants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road Girgaum, Bombay 
President M A Jinnah BarattTaw 


Coun 
BOS 


Preset nt 
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Vice Pre vdents Mr Jamnidas M Mchta 
BaratITaw MLA Mr Bhulabhai J Desa 
MA 31 B, Advocate Hon Secretarres 
Mr 5 G Warty wa wd Mr Mavi vovindy 
freaswer Mi VR Bh nde 


INDIAN MATIFWATIOAT Socrrry —Founded in 
19U7 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in Jndia Jt conducts a bi ronthls 
jyourni) in which papers on mathematical sub 
jects are }uLhshel and maintains a hbrarv 
with current mathematical periodicis in all 
languares and new books on the subject 
The library ts located in the Perguscon College, 
Poona whence the jouruals and books are 
circtlated to members by post Lhe journal 
of the Society is pr’ .5 ed io Madras ‘Lhere 
are about 225 members from all parts of 
India President V Ramaswami Alvar WA 
(hctired) Deputy Collector Chittoor  Secre 
turies, Dr R Vaidyanatha Swami MAT \& 
University Madras and Prot Mukund Il 
M4 Government College Ishoirce Luwbrarwn 
Irof V LB Nath, 44 Poona 


INDIAN ROADS AND TRANSPORT DFVELOPMLAT 
ASSOCIATION ITD—The A sociation was 
formed 1n 1926 and registcred in October 1927 
and is conductcd on similiar lines to the J uro 
pean Association with 1 Council having Head 
quarters in Bomtay Ihe subseuption for 
membership of the A ocation 1s Re 1 pa 
wnum 


ihe ums anl objcets cf the Association are 
to promot« thc c1use of Row Development 
throughout India by making reprcsentations 
to the Government of Inlia Government of 
Provinces Distiict Boards and other public 
lofies conecined rc,ard ng the construction 
improvement and maintenance of Roads and 
biidges ani the improvement of methods 
of transport to mike representations to all 
or any of the bo lics rcgarding the adjustment 
of taxation customs dutics and excise affecting 
motor vehicles and othcr modes of transzort 
and employment of same in such m4inncr as 
to faahtate the devclopment of Road 
Iranspoit throughout India to cducite the 
public by mews of propa.anda work and 
to creatc authoritative public opinion with 
r¢zard to the necds of and advantages to 
te derived from improved road communi 
cutions = All persons firms or companies 
int rosted in Road anl Lransport problems 
we chgzible for elcection as members 


brinehes irc vlicadv in existence in Bombay 
(vlcutta Madris karicm and Assim and 
others will bc formed 14 ind when occasion 
deminds Ih tollowinz ire the addresses 
of th Honoriry Scecretiris of the Branches 


Bombiw PO Born 803 Calentt. P O Bow 
228) Maidias P O Bw 1270 Karacn 
P O Pox 168 


INDIAN SOCIETY OF ORIENTAL ART (Calc.tta) 


—Prisvdent, Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjec, 
KCIiF Vice President, Mr O C Gangoly 
Solicitor Ldito. Rupam , Jowunt Hon Secre 
tanes C W TL Cotton and G N_ Tagore 
Assistant Secretary, P Chatterjee, Hon Trea 
surer Rai Fanindra Lal De Bahadur a 
6A, Corporation Stieet, Hindusthan Buildings, 
First floor, Calcutta 
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INDIA SUNDAY ScnooL UnioN—The India 
Sunday School Union 1s an interdcnomina 
tional orzinisition havm,z for its object the 
strengthening otf religious and mori education 
throughout the Indian Lmpire It embraccs 
@ score of Auwxiliuics, which ire .enerally 
associated with linguize aicis here is 2 
number of fulltime worktrs J wopein and 
Indian but much help & given mm ul parts of 
the organisation by honoriry hel} ers 


The I § 8 U_ wis foundcd in Allvhabad in 
1876 =Its generil committee 1s made up of 
represent itives trom the National Christian 
Council ot India, from the vuxillines and from 
other sourecs Lunds for the Curyin, on 
of the work are pirtially tound in India, but 
the major pirt 1s still provided by Lhe World s 
Sund vy School Associition ‘Lhe headquarters 
of the Union 13 it Coonoor in the Nalgirt Halls 
where besidts the office and well stocked 
book shop there 1s The st Andicw Teacher 
fraininz Institution In this Institution s 
Ieaders 1 ililous education fiom all parts 
of Indiv are trained for their dutics 

Jesides the central tramin, colluye the chicf 
activitics of the Uni n ate the providing ot 
Iitcriture for the religious cducational need» 
of India good literature for teachers and for 
childres cxtension courses of Icctures dclis ered 
in I'nglish o1 vernaculirs in all pirts of the 
Lmpire the arranging of tuichers conventions 
and confcrences the arrangement of eavmine 
tions in Scripture for tcachers and scholars 
in the Sunday schools 

The followins journals and quarterlics are pub 
lished ty the I S S U — 

The India Sunday school Journal, 
lhe Scoior Lesson Quarterly 

Approximately . million scholars im Sundvy 
Schools and Diy Schools are touched by th 
ictivities of the Union and 60 000 to 70 000 
te ichers 

th off crs of tho I S S Uwe —President— 
Bishop J W Rollinson Delhi Trea trer— 
W oH Warren Muidris General secretary— 
1 A Annctt Coonoor  dssufant Sdcrelary 
Ry N Tranklin Co noor 


INSFITUTION OF LNGINEERS (INDIA) —Lhe orga 
Nisation of the Institution commenced in 
1919 and it was inaugurated by H L Iord 
Chelmsfori varly in 1921 = Its object 1s to pro 
mote and advance the scicnce, practice and 
business of engincering in Jndia on the same 
lines «8 are adopted by the Institutions of Civi! 
Mechanical and J Icctrical Engineers in the 
Umted Kingdom ‘lhe standard of qual 
fication is the same Membership 1s divided 
into four classes, wz, Members, Associate 
Members Companions ind Associates and 
there is un = idditionil =class” for students 
President Yuut Goal Sir Léwin JE Ce Vor 
Athinn bh ROB ABE CMC CIF RE 
Secretary I VPowcll Withams Offices—& 
Lsplaniuic Row List P O Lox 6609 Calcutta 

MADRAS FINE ARTS SOCIETY —Patron, Hk 
te Rt Hon Viscount Goschen, President 
fhe Hon Mr Justice L H Wallace Sec 
retary P 1 Tyson, Chepwuk, Presidency 
Colicge, Midras 

MADRAS LITERARY SOCIETY AND AUXILIARY 
OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO SOCIETY —Secre 
tary, B W Batchelor Mcssrm Binny & Co, 


| N 


ATIONAL HORS! BREIDING AND SHOW SOCIETY 
OF InDIA—lLormed i 1928, by Major- 
Generil Sir Bernard Jims CB CIF MVO 
who wis President from 1923 to 1925 Objects 
To torm a national body of public opinion on 
horse-brccding matters to encourage and 
promote horse breeding in Indiv, to protect 
inj promote the intcrests of horse breeders 
and to give them every encouragement, to 
imp ove and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India, to prepare an Indjan 
ztud book, and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse shows mm India 
latron in Chef —H 1 Lhe Viceroy President 
for 1939 31) Nawabzidy Cuptan Malik 
Khazar Hayat Khon) Tiwans of Kalra Shih 
ptr Distiut Punjab Secretary, Major General 
sir Bernard James CB,CII MVO The 
Society issues the following publications 
Hors Bricding An Illustrated Quarterly 
Journu mn English and Urdu Stallion Register 
and Supplement, Indian Stud Booh, Record of 
Country Bred Ricng Ahmednagar Stud 
Book Show Judging Pumphiet ‘lhe Second 
Volum ot the Indian) Stud Book wis pu 
lished it the ¢nl of 13380 The Society 
holds Ihe Impertal Delhi Horse Show annuully 
inicbruary Regwtered Office—Delhi 


NATIONAI INDIAN ASSOCIATION—Tounded in 


1870 Its objects are —(a) fo extend in 
England Knowlcdge of Indi., and interest in 
the people of that country (2) To co operate 
with oli ¢fforts made tor advancing Kducation 
and Social reform in India (ce) 10 promote 
friendly intercourse between LCnglish people 
and the propl of India ‘Jn all the proceeding. 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
tcrence in religion and avoidance of poiltical 
controversy 38 atlictyy maintained It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Anmedabad, 
Nagpur, Calcutta, Rangpur and  Lahorc 
Hon Secretary Miss Beck 21, Cromwi ll road, 
Tondon LPublication, Ze Indian Magazine 
and Renew (Sn imbers a year) which chronicles 
the doings of the Assouiation in Lyngland and 
in India, and tikcs note of movements 1 
educational and social progrc+s It publishes 
articles about the hast to intercst Western 
readcre abd articks about the West to 
intcrcst readcrs in the Cast Jtfe Members 
Ten Guineas Annual Subscriptions Mcmbcrs 
one Guinea County Mcmbers, Icn shillings, 
Associates Students, Seven shillings and Six 


pence 


PASSENGERS’ AND 'TRAFFIO RILIEF ASSOCIA 


LION (Jstablished in 1915) Head Office— 
1 9% Mcdows Strect, lort, Bombay Objcets 
(a) Lo inquuc info and wecrtain grievances 
with rosy cect t) passengers in India generally 
(b) Lo petition Government local bodics 
hLulwiy, Steaners and other companies 
cirryins passengers and trific, to tikc all 
proper ind neccssary steps to obtain redress 
with rugird to the 331i] gricvances (ce) To 
hold periodicil mectings and discuss ques 
tions relating to gricvinces (d) Lo start 
branch offices throughout India, and to 
afhliate socictics and bodies having 
objects similar to this Association (e) Io 
start a fund to mect expenses for carrying out 
the objects of the Association President— 
Meyer Niss m Laquire,M A, Vice Presudents— 
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Daga, Boquiru Hon  Secretarves— Jivray G 
Nensxy & quir Khan Bahadur P_ JL 
Ghimat 4852 fant Secretary—Pcstcnji Jam 
sctyi, I squire 


PHILATELIC SOCIETY OF INDI‘.—Formed March 
1897 , Annual subscription Rs 15 Secretary 
Jn0 Godinho, 1», Burrows Street, Bombay 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA (Calcutta) 
~—Annual subscription Rs 30 (fown Mem- 
bers) and Rs la (Wofussil members) En 
trance fee Rs 20 and Rs 10 The Socicty 
18 affiliated to the Royil Photograpt ic Socicty 
of Greit Lrtain Jondon nd holds annual 
cxhiliuions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing printing 
and enlarging work from its members only 
Lhere wre excellent work rooms ippiratu 
and reading room tb the Socictys Head- 
quarters at 229, I ower circu ar Road, C vleutta 
Hon Seerretary A Hearn 229 Lower Circular 
Road, Calcuttr 


1 OONA SEVA SADAN SOCIETY —This Instiution 
was startcd in 1909 by the lite Mrs Rimabu 
Rinale Mr G hh Devadhiranl afew other 
Va hies and gontlemcn in Poons wil registercd 
in 1917 It is now working inicpenlently 
though for a few years in the beginnin, 
it was conducted 43 a branch of the Bom 
bay Seva Sadan Its main object 1s to make 
woinen Self reltant and to train them for mis 
sionary work undcrtuking educational and medi 
cal activities for their sisters aud brethren 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non sectarian basis Nominal 
fees are now being char,ed for instruction 
except for the Music Clisses for Special Classcs 
in Loglish, and for Hig: ‘chool classes, ctc 
There areeizht differ nt departments sub 
livided into 60 classes Arranzcments are made 
for training Nurse? and Midwives and women 
Sub Assistant Surgeons at the Sassoon Hos 
pital, Poona, and a hostel is maintained for the 
turmer and two for those attending the Sub 
Assistant Surgeons Clisces)  Lhereis a Public 
He wlth School affiliated to the I «dy Chelmsford 
Teigue for Matirnity and Child Welfore 
Delhi Lhe numb: in th sc three hostels Is 
now about 85 = Le ides there 15 0 full fl dg d 
Leung colluge nimed uter Bu Motlia 
Wadi with about 40 tudcnts excluding those 
11 the V I Cliss) for being trun d os 
Mistresses for Vernaculir§ schools Ih 
College is probably the only college in Indias 
mamtained by tw non official non Christiu 
misstonaty bods teaching the full course 
Ihe xsults of the Certifcate b\amination 
held in the year 1927 25 under th authority 
of the loval Government Traming College for 
Women were asfollows Eyearsenorl2 '*e 
total nu uber of ccrtificat s giinted so far 1 
317 now 3=.he Practming schcol for little girl 
wtichcd to the Truning (cllkze his now 
cleven clisacs with 2Co studcnts reiding up te 
the Muriths Vf stindard, Unglish b ing 
taught in the V standard class = Primary 
Cliocs for grown up women teachizz "1p te 
the Marathi V Standard are attended by 
about 105 women = [t ts here that poor wuimce 
are recruited for training asa teacher, nurse, 
midwu'fc, or doctor Special classes for teach 
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ing English, First Ald, Home Nursing were 
attended by about 93 students, the Music 
Clesses by 112 students, and the Work room 
Classes for teaching Sewing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 158 women Thu ,the 
total n.mb* of pupil is 984today There are 
two t*u~ches of the Socicty started at satara 
and Baramati which are named after Lady 
Vithiuldas Lhakersey, the wife of the greatest 
helper of the Socicty so far the late Sir Vithal 
das D Thakcrsey Besides there are branches 
started 1t Bombay (Dadar and Girgaum) 
Sholapur, Ahmednagar Alibag Nasik Nagpur 


Gwalior and Madras ror either educational or 
medical work or for botb. Lhus the tot 1 
number of women and girls includinz about 
1a0 duplicitions c_ the rolls 1t these variots 
Centrcs of the Soctety 13 over 1500. Thee 
ar 1n Poona six hostels, three of which are 
located at the headquarters and the other 
three in the Raste’s Peth and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc , under training at the Sassoon 
Hospital The number of resident students ts 
above 260 ic these six hostels One of the 
three hostcls i th headquarters 1s intended 
tor wome of derressed clisse: Lhe number 
of tre e women at present is 7 In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee kes 
been formed in Logland, which will enable the 
Soci.ty to send fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training Iwo fully qualified 
Nurses hive so far been sunt by the Society 
for the r} ost graiuite course in Public Health 


Nu sing at Bedforl College for women 
Tondon with the partial | elp of a scholarship 
of the League of Red Cross Society, Paris 
Lhere is an active Infant Welfare centre a11 
inte Natal clinics with the average daily 
attend ince of 50 cacluding expectant :nothcis 
Lhe Socicty has extended tts medical acavitics 
in Pombiy by undertaking with the 1} elp 
of two charitible Trusts in Bombay 10 
work out the scheme of Materrity Infant 
Welfare, Child Welfare and General Nur ing 
for he women and children of the Bhatn 
Community undcr the supervision of Mr G K 
Devidhir the orginiser of the society This 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant Welfare centres 
Besides, thcre are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Alibag, Nasih 
and Sholipur under the management of the 
society in connection with other organizations 
Now Hcr Lxcellency the Countess of Irwin the 


Countess of Reading, Lady Wilson, Lady Lloy¢, 
Lady Willingdon, Tady Sydenham = and 
Lady Chelmstord are Hon Patroncsses The 
institution 1s largely dependeit upon public 
contributions and Government assistance 
The annual expenditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds Rs 2,00000 Preswdent! 
Shrimant Saubhagyavati H H the Ranisaheb 
of Sani Honorary Organiser and General 
Secretary Mr Gopal Krishna Devadhar, MA, 
cin, Local Secretary and Treusurer Mrs 
Yamunabai Bhat, Lady Suzertntendent and 
Secretary for Derelopment ard Collectrons 
Mrs Jamahibu Bhit (Kaner1 Hind Silver 
Medal) Jount Jady Superintendents Mrs 
saralabil Naik, 3a, and “Wiss Dwarkaba1 
Bhit, BA, BT Hon Secictartes Nursing and 
Medual Education Committee Kao Bahadur 
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Dr P \ Shikhire tw &€ 5, Dr V C 
Gokhale, LM & 8S and Di N L_ Ranade, 
BA, MBBS 

PRESS OWNFRS ASSOCIATION, Boinbay — 


Started on 30th Apri{1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allicd trade’, to bring about harmony 
and co operation among press owners and 
rroprietors and to tike such steps as mav 
be nece-sary in furtherance of the above 
objects 


Ofice —Gaiwidi Cirgium, Bombay 4 
Presudent —Shet Pandurang Javjec J P 


Seeretaay—Mr Munilal C Mod) 


Rancocn Lricrkary Socirty —President Tl 
{he Governor of Burma Lon Secretary 
Mrs € Percoch 17, Lork Rosa 


RkCRFATION CLUB JNSTI1G1£ —Lhuis Institu 
tion was started in 1912 13 by the members, 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (relizious) Library | 
in Bombay 1tS central office 1s in Lombvyy | 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednigar 
Karachi Hyderabad (Sindh) loona Warangal, 
etc the aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and imrprrve the social, 20 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary school* associitions 
and such departments and to take all con 
structive mean¢ to achieve the above objects 
The Jnstitute his 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, dome*tic indus 
tries, sales cepots, clubs, hibriries, etc 
It also issues two Anglo Vernacular parers 
The Ismady (a weekly) and ‘Ite Arzarr (a 
monthly) Hon Serretary, Mr Hasan Laly) 
Devra] 


ROYAL SOOIETY OF ARTS, INDIAN SECrIOX — 
‘his Society was founded in London in 
1704. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 


Society, gives the followig account of 
the Indian Section In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr Hyde Clarke, who 


wrote to the Council suggesting that “a 
special section be formed for Ind a, another 
for Australia, one for English America ane 
80 on” It was suggested that the IJndtan 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers Nothing came of th 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and iu 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only 
Proposing the formation of a Committes 
which should organise conferences on Indiao 
subjecta This time the suggestion war 
taken up more warmly Mr Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started ‘* The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Soclet 

It has had great results in India by sprca 

ing jnformation as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and tn England by giving similar in. 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
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It has in return been of service to the Indian 
Sere in supplying useful information to it. 
t has been of great value to the Socicty 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its lst, 80 that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Jominions ind Colones, a_ large 
proportion of the present number of 
members come from the dependercies 
of the IFmpire_ abioad ”’ Secretary 
of the Socety GQ K Mcnviecs, Wa, 
Secretury of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonus Seclions W Verry BA 108 (rctir 
ed) 18, John Street, Adclphi, London, W. C 2 


SII VANTS oF INDIA SocIFTY —The Servants of 
Indi: Society founded by the late Hon Mi G 
hk Gohhile in 1905 15 a body of men who are 
pledged to dey ote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowanccis as the Society 
mav be able to give Its otjects are to train 
national missionazies for the service of India 
and to promote by all constitutional means 
the intciests of the Indian people Its present 
strength 1s 21 Ordinary members 2 members 
under traning 2 pormancnt assistants 1 At 
tache and 3 picbationuis The Society has 1t 
head quarters in Poona with’ branches at 
Madras Bombay Allihatad and Nagpur and 
other ccntres of work at Dohadin Gujerat 
Mangalore and Caheut in the Madras Presi 
dency Lucknow in t P_ Lahore in the 
Punjab and Cuttach in Bihar and Orissa 
The Societys work is primarily politica 

Lut as it belicves in all round piogress of the 

Indian people 1t has always laid equal emphasis 

on social economic educational labour and 

depressed class actis ities and has worked in these 
ficijds The pohtieal work 15 done through the 
lezislatures the non official political organiza 

tions dej utations to forcign countnes and poe 
pagandaj) She Right Hon V S_ Srinivasa 

Sastri was in the old Imperial Legislative 

Council and in the new Council of State tll 

1924 and has to his credit many achicvements 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru was a mem 

her of the P legislative Counaul and 

of the Tegislative Assembly He takes special 
interest in the questions of the Indlanisation 
of Army publi services education and 

Indians overseas M1 N M Joshi has been a 

nominatcd membei of the Assembly since 1921 

and has to his credtt many a labour legislation 

Mr N A Pravi] was for three ycars a member 

of the G P Council Mr Joshi was a member of 

Bombay Municipal Corporation and Mr R R 

Bakhile a member of the Board of the Port of 

Bombay for a short pcriod Mr Kunzru has 

been the General Secretary of the National 

Liberal I cderation of India and Messrs Joshi, 

S P Andrews, Dube and K P Kaul are Secre- 

taries of its Provincial branches and have all 

done the work of organising political confer- 
ences Messrs Sasti1 and Kunzru_ were 
members of the liberal Partys deputation 

to England during the Reforms period of 1919- 

20 Mr Sastrm again toured some of the Domi- 

nions in 1921 on behalf of the Government of 

India to secure legitimate rights for Indians 

there attended as Indias representative the 

Assembly of the League of Nations and the 

Washington Naval Disarmament Conference, 
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went to England in 1923 as a Leader of the 
Kenya Deputation of the Indian Legislature , 
went in 1927 to South Africa as Agent General 
of the Government of India under the now 
famous Cape Town Agreement for cighteen 
months and lastly went to kenya in 1929 on 
behalf of Government to place the Kenvs 
Indians case before Sir Samuc] Wilson His 
achievements in South Africa are a matlvel 
to the world and brought the White and Indian 
communities together Mr Kunzru went in 
1929 to Kenya to preside over the Last African 
Congress and to England as the spokesmin 
of the Kenya Indians to put their case before 
the British Government M1r P Kodand Rao 
was in South Africa with Mr Sastri and in Kenya 
with Mr Kunzru and has mastered the question 
of Indians there Mr Joshi was a membu:; 
of the Nehru Committee which is the author of 
the now famous Nehru Report on Constitutional 
Reforms 


In the field of social economic and education] 
work the Society s activities are equally vazied 
Some of its members are practically the tound 15 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Silin 
Bombay and Midras Social Servi Te agues th 
U P Seva Samiti the Bhi Scva Muiniail 
cat ring for the needs and uplift of the ator 
ginil tribes in Guyerat The Seva Sadan his 
been a modcl institution for the education of 
women which gives truning to over 1500 girls 
and women in all usc ful dircctions It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
g0c1il and educational work The Social Seivice 
league his done gool co operative educational 
inj wolfsre work for the mull workers in 
Bombiy by starting Co operative Societi s 
alult night and _ technical schools and 
conducting welfare centies ‘Ihe Seva Samit) 
143 an unique organization in Upper Indi 
doing service to the pilgiims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benarcs and work 
ing in times of epidemics Its Boy Scouts 
organigation {8 a well knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government Mr Chitalia 
conducta the Bhagini Samay for social educational 
work among the Gujarati ladics Jhe Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mang: lore and the Dey wdhar Malat ar 
Reconstruction Trust activities at Calicut In 
the Co operative movement the Society has done 
the ploneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies During natural cslamities such 
as floods famincs and epidemics the Socicty 
has done relief work in every part of India By 
its work in the Moplah rebellion the Society has 
become a household name 1n Malabar Mr 
Sastri was for many \ears a member of the 
Madras University Senate Mr hunzru is a 
member of the Allahabad and Binares Univer 
sity Senates and Sv vndicates and Mr Dube a 
member of the Lucknow University Court and 
of the Lucknow District Local Board 

The Society has taken equally prominent part 
In various labour activities Messrs Joshi and 
Bakhale have been General and Assistant 
Secretaries of the Ali India Trade Union Congress 
since 192> and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to the labour movement and for 
the organisational work peeled in Bombay 
They have been President and General Secretary 
Textile Labour Union since 1926 


of the Bomba 
Mr 


and have conducted many Textile stmkes 
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Joshi attended five times the International 
Labour Conference at Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Workers Dulegate and the British 
Commonweilth Tabour Conference in 1925 
Mr Bakhale went to Europe in 1928 to attend 
on behalf of Indian labour the Geneva Inter 
national Latour Conference the Bntish 
Commonwealth Tabour Conference the Inter 
national fextile Workers Congress the Labour 
anl Socialist International Congress and the 
British Iradcs Union Congress He studied the 
Trado Union movement in Great Britam Ger 
many and Russia Mr Parulekar and a few 
other members of the Society are doing similir 
labour work Messrs Sastri and Joshi are mem 
bers of the Roy al Commission on Indian Labour 


The Society conducts three papers —The Ser 
tants of India wn Cnglish wechly of which Mr 
S G \azeis Lditor the Dnyan Prakash 
the oldest Marathi daly of which M 
Timaye 1s the I difor and the Hitawad abi week 
ly Mr Parulekar conductsthe AU Inia Tiaw 
Cmon Bulleon Mr K G = Sivaswami tre Co 
operat te Tullein in Madras and Mr A V 
Patwardhan the Sansthani Swara) a Marathi 
weekly for the benefit of the Sul jects of Indian 
States The Soci ty has also published several 
pamphlets on pullic questions of the day 


The question of the sult jects of the Indian 
States has also engazed the attention of the 
Sockty and some of its members particularly 
Messrs A V Patwardhan and A V Thakkir 
ar. devoting a pat of their energies for thot 
work 

th Ripht Hon V S Srinivisy Sisfr Pe 
CH wthe Prsidtnt int Mr G K  Devadhar 
MA CEKE ow the Vice Presiicnt ind Mi | 
holinii Rio the Seer tiry Messrs Sastri 
Devadhar kKkunzru and Dravid are semor 
members of the four branches Mr Joshi 1s the 
Secretary of the Bombay Branch 

The Socicty 1s a non communal non sectanan 
body which docs not recognise an} caste dis 
tinctions 


SEVA SADAN —The Seva Sadan Society was 
started ontlelith of July 1908 by the late 
Mr B® M Malabari It is the pioneer In 
‘ian ladies’ society for traming Indian sistera 
Ounistrant and serving (through them) th 
poor, the sick and che distressed To sprevl 
its Gospelfar and wide the first branch w s 
opened at Poon? as eaily as 1909 The Society 
has its headquartcrs in Gamdevi, Bombav 
The Society maintalas the following depart 
ments of work (1) Home torthe Homeless 
(2) Ashrams ({1raming Homes) (3) Marat) 1 
Normal Classes (4) Home Kducation Classce 
(5) Industrial Department including a work 
room Sewing Cutting Hosicry Cane work 
Cookery Fancy Embroidery and Artificiu 
Flowers are among the chicf industiics taught 
Total number of Women in the dlfferent 
classes 1s nearly 450 
Secretary, Miss B A Tngincer, M4, LLB 
MBE, J1 


Coxsumprives’ Home Society—This 8c 
c etv was started by the late Mr B M Mala 
bari and Mr Dayarim Gidulmal on the Ist 
of June 1909 It was registered under 
Act XY {I of 18(0 Mr Malabari secured 
a large grant of land ina Himalayan pine 


THLOSOPHICAL 
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forest n Dhar iwpur (Sila Wills) from Ff. 1 
the Maharaja of Patiain, for a Lanatorium 
for vonsumptives His Highness also 
gave a donation of Rs one lakh In1911 
bv special pormission the Sanatonum wis 
ntmed = Jhe king Ldwaird VII Sinatomum 
the Santtormm hi its spouud wie 
works known w the Tady Hirdinge Witu 
Works preoscnted by (he Jate Sir Chinubl u 
Midhavlal J wt of Alimedibid = Ile Sara 
fouum has 1. Guc t Houe Lhe Noshiuwin 
(cul Guest Pou ¢ for visitors to Dhuwrimy ore 
It has acccmmod ition tor 90 prticnts im 
cluding the stce al Punjy wb Bloch built from 1 
erint of the Punjy vb Govcinmcnt and icsersved 
for Luropein pitirts Most of the Llacks 
ind cottages ae built by Pirsis Lhe Sim 
fonum hasits own duny indis culed the bu 
Pirojbai R IW Pituch Dany Ihe Reerer 
tion Hallis culled = Ihe Sir B! upinder Singh 
Recieation Hall’ aftcr the name ot the Miha 
raya of Potiula Mr Mal F 11 collected an 
Ludowment 1 und of 1bout Te 67 000 lodgcd 
with the Lrcasurer Charif tie ndowments 
undcr Act VI of 18)0 Ncul Rs 2,+0,000 
hive bccn spent on laying out the sites build 
inzs, ctc, and the current innual expend! 
ture 13 wbout Rs 46000 Lhe Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Swuatorum the Ofhice of this Socrty Js 
situated at the Seva Sidon Buildings 
Gimdctv! Bombay Mr 8 P Wadi. is the 
Hon Secretory and Diwan bLahadur K 
M Jhaveri is the Hon Treasurer 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 
WYsTERN INDIA —Office and Homes at King 8 
Circle Matunga. 


I ounded—To prevent the public and private 


She affairs of the 
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Ro ftdditional Secetary, Treasurer, Mr A 
Schwarz, (Headquarters are at Adyar ) 


WESILRN INDIA NATIONAL LIBFRAL ASSOCI4- 


TION—’ Founded in 1919) —The Association 
W is formed ip pursuance of clause (0) of Revo 
lution XI of the Lirst Session of the All India 
Confirence of the Moderate Paity, with 
b\Viw—to do sustuncd work for the poli 
trcaul progress ind the mora] and material 
welline cf the peuple to give expression 
from time to tune to the considered opinion 
(fthe Puty on mitters of publicinterest , and 
to inform ind «educate public opinion In this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods 

The objects cf the Astcarticn are the 
itumment by co omstitutinil means of full 
Do municu St tust 1 Indiv vt the carlie t pose 
Ihe dite Toa the promotion ct the ¢ objects 
the As cation hull adopt constitutional 
nithods ct iwatsticn md work and shall tostcr 
wspiuit of bic xwdmindcd hl 1ali m= ba cd on 
pundple of hlaty cquality wd fiatcrnity 
mong the diftaent da cos and communitics 
(f the people Jor the tulhlment ot these 
Pyectsth A oc aticn ball cary on cducative 
wid prop wundist work by mens of leaflets 
pamyllkts and cthar pubheations (a) re 
picsintitiens to Govanment, (c) mectings (1 
contcreane s lectures and all such methods as 
miy bo de mcd practicable wd eapedicnt to 
(duce public opmicn, and (d) for advancn g 
the miterests of the Jiteral Party by orgud ug 
nd Influcncm, clections to the legislatures 
Central oud = lTrovinad to Municypaltacs 
md Distict Iccal Boards 

A soauition ar conducted 
Fy ¥ Council con istmz of 46 members who 
ue clected Cvery two years 


wrongs of children and the corruption of their pry .ident —Su Chimanlal H S“ctalvad KCIk 


morals , to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws, to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objects, to promote 
education , and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attaimment 
of the foregoing objects Subscription for 
annual membership Rs 10, for Life Mcm 
bership, Rs 100. President —Dr Sir Temul)i 
B Nanman, Kt 


Honorary sSecretarves Dr Mrs D A De 
Monte, and Mrs R P. Mnasanm, Hon 
Treasurer Khan Bahidur H & Katrak 


LCpDUCATIONAL ‘TRust —This 
Society was established in 1913 and 
stands for the education of Indian boys and 
girls, in which the physical, emotional, in- 
tellectual and religious welfare are equally 
attended to The general educational policy cf 
the Trust is embodied in “ Principks of 
Dducation ’ by Dr Besant The chief schools 
and colleges maintained are (1) Theosophical 
School and College at Adyar (Residential and 
Co educational) (2) Theosophical College 
and High School at Midanapril: (Co Lduca 
tional) (3) Theosophicil School for Boys at 
Benares , (4) Theosophical College for Women 
at Benares It 18 under contemplation 
to open a Unitary Residential University 
it Madanapalliand apply for achartcr Pre 
setent, Dr Anme Besant, Secretary, Mr Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu, MLC Wi G VY. Subba 


WOMINS INDIAN ASSOCIATION —This 


TI p bece Lresedents [he Hon Sn Phirece 
C Sethni AT OB] ind Sir (owas) 
Khangir (Jr) KCI} Iion Secretarus — 


Mi Kavi habuuddm Mi J R B Jujeebhoy 
Mi D G Dailvi wd Mi A D Shroft Assistant 
Secretary —Mi V R Bhende 

Office —Alice Building, Hcrnby Road Tort, 
b mbiy 

Asso- 
clation was staited in Adyar, Madras, Ip 
1917, with aims of service to women 
similar to those ot the Seva Sadan in 
Bombay it has 70 branches and over 
3 000 members It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture programmes fcr 
women in each of these branches, Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the necd of the locality. Classes are held to 
teach the vernaculars, Luglish, needle-work— 
plain and fancy first-aid rattan work, spin 
mnyg weiving and music and child welfare 
centr, aire conductcd Weekly lectures are 
given on subjects of general interest relating 
to women, such as health, education, religion, 
civic responsibilities, woman suffrage, etc 
Lhough started entirely as an educatiunal in- 
stitution, the movement for the Reform 
Bill proved that a most necessary part 
of work for the advancement of women 
Was propaganda in support of women 
suffrage Accordingly the gaining cf 
the vote for women was added to the 
objects of the Association and the Association 
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specialisss on woman suffrage and ‘he 
removal of sex disqualification from all fran 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipal and legislative councils Valuable 
work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as thisis the only wounan sutlrage 
urganhization in India The Agsociation pub 
fishes a monthly magazJne, Stri-Dharma cdit d 
by Shrimati Malaita Patwaidhan BA in La 
giish with Hindi, Tamil and Lelugu articles 
(R3 4 to non-members, Rs 2to members) It 
is an all India Association. Its largest branch 
ig in Bombay, its greatest number of branche: 
in South India, but yearly additional brancler 
are being started in other provinces, and there 
are flourishing branches as far north as Ik. shnur 
and Lashkar. ‘The prospects of rapid growth 
forthe Association ae very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the self-development which the establ.shmen! 
of these branches brings Il Association 15 
afhliatud with the Intcrnational Woman 
Suffraze Allance and = the Int rnational 
Wom n’s Luiague for Peace and 1 recdom 
Objects — 
lo present to women thelr :cspons‘bility § 
daughters of India, 
To band womcn into groups for the purpos 
of self development, education, 
definite service of others, 
fo gan compulsory primirv cduc it on 
evirv boy anil zi] in Ihidia 
So secure the abolition of child marriage and 
child parcnthocd 
Io help women to realise that the future of 
India lies sargely in their hands, for as wiv‘ 
and mothers, they have the task of traming 
and guiding and forming ube character of the 
future rulers of India, 
To secure for women the vote for Municipal! 
and Legislative Councils as it 1s or may bc 
granted to men, 
To secure for women the right to be elected a 
members on all Municipal and Legislative 
Councils. 
Headyuartere Adyer, Madras. Presvdent— 
Dr. Annie Be ant bice Preswenisx—Dr. Mu 
thulukshml, MLO Mrs_ Jinaratadas. Hon 
General Secretary—Mrs MC Cousins Hon 
Treasurer—Shrim iti Ammu Swaminadhan 
YounG MEN’s~ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION — 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1544, is now a 
world-wide movement, well cstablished in 
almost every country in both the hemisphercs 
The aim of the Association 1s through it- 
teligious, social, educational, and physic i 
work to answer the fomfold—spuiritua) 
social, mental and physical—necds of youn, 
men. 
The \oung Men’s Christiin  Associition 
though relatively new to India, & spic idin, 
rapidly. Ihe local’ Assouations are auto 
nomous and governed by Bexal Joirds of 
Dicctors ‘Lhese As,ociitiags In Convention 
elect a National Council witteh ty responsible 
for the supervision and ¢\pansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon 

rhere aie now over 60 Associations alhliatcd 
to the national union and many other tHlage 
Associations with many (thousands of membcrs 
of all races and creeds. Lhe following Associa- 


tor | 


and th | 
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tions own one or more buildings which serve a3 
the local headquaiters —Allahabad , Bang- 
lore, Alleppey, Bombay, Calcutta, Calicu', 
Coimbatore, Colombo, Galle, Hvderabad , 
Jubbulpore, Kandy, Karachi, Iunanam 

kulain Kottayam, Lihore , Madias, Nagpur , 
Naini Tal, Poona, Rangoon, Seccundera- 
bad, Simla, Ootacamund , W clin, 
ton Dell Jaffna, Madura, Muine 

Rwalpur, Trivandrum Ihe others usc 
rented or rent fice buildings, 


The work of the National Council and of the 
local Assouiation 1s cairied on by numerous 
vojuntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 107 specially trained full time Seurctarics 
A feature ofthe + MC A in Indiu ts the 
international character of its Sceretiriat 
It 1s made up of 14 Americans, 4 Canadiane, 
19 Lngiishmen 2 Scotchmen, 1 swiss, 2 Anzlo- 
Indians 1 Dine, 3 Austialaus and 60 Indians 
and Cr vloncsc 


The classes of people 1eached by the Indian 
¥ M C A and the lines of scrvice it attempts 
to do for them may be stvted as follows — 
Generully —1,  Laitcriture —Publication of 
o1lginal works ani ieprints Tour scries 


“ Heritage of India, " ‘“ Relinous Quest 
of India ’ ‘Reli,ious Life of India’, 
M vhers of Modern India ’ 

2 Lecture Burcau —Many _ thousands 
of slides on a wide valiety of education- 
il and recieational topics surving a chentcle 
In over 700 centies in India 

3. Physical--Lraining Physical Dyrectors 
for schools and coll as, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics 

4 1itish Army Work ina number of ccntrcs 
and cspec ally on the N W Trontici 


Loys —scouting, loys’ Clubs, Camps cte 


Students —-Hostels and Institutes in must 
University Ccntics 
Indvan students un Briain —Spectally in 


Tondon, Cdinbur.h and Glwgow 

* Cituens’ —(te., Loglish « lucated Indiin3 
Ceylonese and Lurmese) Kcaiing Rooms 
Libiiries, Lectures, Group Confurencas 
Study Circles, handling many subjects cf 
vitil intercst—sociil, intellectual and 
reli sous 


Soldiers —Institutes and Holiday Homes 
Anjlo Indians —~Hostcls, Institutes, Lm 
ployment Burcauy 


Furopeans —Hostels, Institutes, Employ ment 
Bureaux. 


Laborrers wv Mills —“ Welfire’’ Work. 


Indians un Pua— 

ural Communities — Rural Reconstruc- 
tion” worth embiicing Co opiritise Bank- 
int Distiibution, Cattle Insurance anc 
Arbitration, Cottize Industries, and Adult 
Lducation in tour scleete tf Centres 


A monthly migiwme, the YOUNG MEN or 
INDIA 18 Issued it Rs 5 perannum, inclu inz 
postaze 


Lhe work of the Nationil Council (cxclu ling 
thit of the 170 loval 4 WIC As) called fora 
Budeact of Rs 204,480 in 1929 Of this 
sum RR» 66650 had to be raised from the 
public in India. 


Societies Literary, Screniific and Social 


The Headquarters of the National Council | 
is 5, Russcll Strect, Calcutta he offic rs 
are -~<- 

Patron —His Uxcellency the Rt Hon Baron 
Irwin of Kirby Unirdale PO acst 
GCIE Viceroy and Governor Gencral ¢t 
India 

Presvaent of the National Council —The Most 
a Di Toss Westcott, M tropolitan of 
ndia 


General Secreta y —lW\ [ Paul OBE BA 


Lhe lombiy Association now possesses four 
well cquipped } uildins —Wodehouse Road 


Tamington Road Rebsch Street wd 
Reynolds Road The President 1s “Mr 
W H Neilson OBE wWICr anil the 


Genctal Secretiry is Mr W H bryant UZBeE 
In connection witt eich brinch there 1s 1 well 
mana,zed hostel providing .ecommod ition for 
over 200 young men’ These branches «rc 
managed by a Committee workinz under the 
Board of Directors ich Branch org vwisation 
directs many and varied activities dcsi,ned to 
meet the physical spiritual soci] wd ment tl 
needs of their members A Wulfare Service 
vgency for livbourers started in 1924 1s now 
conducting five centres sctrvin,, mill workers 
Municipal menial employees ind Railwiy 
cmplovees <A progrimme of cducation 
lectures physical culture pliy and ,cneral 
uplitt profitablv fills up the Icisure timc 
of the workers and _ their families Lhe 
Association 1s responsible tor the dircetion of 
three public pliygrounds in the city which 
wre financed ty the Municipality IJhree 
new centres will shortly open two more for 
Municipal meni! employees and one for the 
Port ‘Trust famules in Antop vulage 


YOUNG WOMENS CHRIsTIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIA BURMA AND ChiION —This Asso 
ciation founded in the year 1875 was org) 
nized nationally in 1896 = Lhe ain of the As 
soulation 13 to promote the physical int«] 
lectual social and spiritual welfare of youn, 
women and girls in Indi. including Luropean 
Anglo [ndian andIndian = =hie1s done by tht 
establishment of local branches 1n diffcrent 
centres At present they numbcr 76 includ 
ing city and student branches Lhe Asso 
clitions in big cities have a large member 
ship including most classcs of the com 
munity The needs of girls are met by 
physical drill, recreation clubs and cl wses 
lectures, commercial classes, Bible Studs 
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present owns 21 including 8 holid.v homes 
in the hills Lhese hostcl, swcommodate 
working girls, tewchers, nurses, students 
and apprenticcs Rates vary according to the 
residents’ salaries and accommodation 
though all equally reccive the 
of a comfortable home zood food and 
Whol some = surroundings ‘lhe _ holiday 
homes provide chcap holiivys in hedthy sur 
roundings ini wo accommod vtec girls who 
work in the hills durin, the hot season = [n 
addition to hoidiy homes Summer Confe1 
enccs are held annually .¢ Anindsgiu the 
C nteicnce ust ite owned by the \ssoctttion 
In Ootic mund and in the North Indian 
Contre Specialdrirls Gimps arc arringed 
from time to time in many ccntres 


Travcllurs aid work 1s done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and 1. [uc 
number of trinsient gucsts and 1 itors 21¢ 
accor 1modated in the Homes im these centr 3 
The Associittion also runs employm nt 
burcaux through the .gency of which miny 
girly find positions Jhe Commcercirl schcols 
train girls for office and businesslife  Lhesc 
larger Associ tions are minncud by 2 stalf of 
traincd secretaries some of whoin comc from 
Growt = Biuituin, America, Australit, Nuw 
Zealand and Canada The others are found 
and trained in India3—sIn many of the smallcr 
branches whcre the work 1s of asimpler natur , 
it is carried on by voluntary workers who 
render faithful service year by year Thema 
jority of the Indian branches ire Uso Carri d 
oninthis way Ihe Student Depirtment is 
affiliated to the World s Student Christian 1 ¢ 
deration and has ov branches in the various 
Schools and Collcges 

fhe Assocuition which {[s affliited fo 
the Worlds Young Womens Chbristiu 
Associttion, 13 intcrnational and inter 
denominational Lull membershiy ts conflr ed 
to members of the Christiun Church but 
Associite membership is opcnto any girl 
or woman of good character, no matter whit 
her r ligion may be The National Hew- 
quarters ire situated in Calcutta and busine 8 
is conducted by the National Committce 
which has a representative membership tn all 
parts of India, Burma and Ceylon 

Ihe Pitioness of the Association is H D 
Tidy Taio 

Copies of the annual reports and other print 
ed matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 11 Harring on Manst us 


bencfits 


and devotional meetings, and mectinzg Cal utta Lhe off iil rgyo of the Association 
for social intercourse [Hostels some is the “Womans Outlook,” an illustrated 
of them holding as many as 70 #£=monthly mgaizine, which supplies women 


livingin India with a good magazine at the 
price of Rs 200 post free per annum 


jirls, are established where there is a 
demand for them and the Association, at 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Tha Association of British University Women] by communiration with the British Federa- 
in India was established in 1913 Its objects | tion of U:iversity Women, and otherwise 
are — as May 4eem expedient 

(1) To facilitate intercommunecation and (3) To act as an organisation which sl a!l 
Co operation between women Delon ng to afford opportunity for the oxpreseion of united 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident | opinion and tor concerted action by university 
in Todia women 

(2) To provide a mears of keeping In touch Mombership is open only to Chore women 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, who hold degrees in any university ~~ the 
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United Aingloim or hold Oxford or Cambri la 
Honours Cortahcitcs Lut Associate Membur 
hip 14s ope to women who have studicd at 1 
Biith bh Onisersity for two ycars and eich 
Branch may adinit as Honorwy Membcis 
yomen who have advanecd the bigher cduca 
tion and it rests of woinen 


The Association of British University Women 
has tour brauches’ ‘Lhe addicsses of the Hono 
rarv Secretatics are as follows ~ 


on General Secrelary —Mrs L I Hingcle, 


c/oP O B ove, bombay 
Hony Tocat Sccretartes 

Bombay Mra Blur, Arthu: Hous 
(00,71. 11,e, Bumbay 

( Ucutta lou Secretary c/o Mis (1 
ntlit Soribyt, 28, Chowin 
ghoc Calcuttr 

Delhi Mr Blomfl jd Aurinzet Rd 
haisina Delhi 

Tan sb Mrs Irving, lo, Davis Tol 


J ahofe 


| gteat 


Sonehes: Literary, Screntific and Soeral. 


Lhesc Units arc now fused tozethe: into one 
body ind arc as buch afhlated to the Juterna 
tional Tedetvtion of Uissersity Women which 
cm)b1aus ol countries of the world and has its 
headquarte1s at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
] ondon 


This Int rnitional Te leration 19 then a} ind of 
Leauc of \ ations in which the Unisersity 19 the 
Unit anti the opportunities it affoids tor better 
wn lerstinlinz tot world findship, ind world 
service, Will cusily be imazined 


As tuimin one J amily its Members help tle 
comimon ¢iudse ot women «they help one another 
bv inspiration yd iteichanze of service thev 
help the country tor which 45 individual Units 
they stiund masmuch 1 thit country 1s swept 
foithwith } y icason of its plicg within the Luter 
niuional J ederition alonc into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the Lriazuc 
of Nitions vt Genev 2 


Ihe lenetit to Members indivitually also 1s 
Ihe Club Houscs of the Ecdcration all 
over the world arc open to them = lqually 39 


[he Dulbi and Punjab Branchcs came 1itu) ae ul Scholarships and Fellowships offerud by 


evistence in 1918 Ihe Calcutta aod Bombiy 
Branches are imflucntiianod have repeatedly mter- 
vened with zood effect to educate pubhe opimion 
with rezud to subjcets aftrcting women All 
Lunches have for istwee made lnvestizitions 
mbehufof the 1 lucation Departmen* Govern 

meout or Indiv the Calcuttt University Com 

misc n ete and )ave supplicd, through the 
International | ederition of University Wome 

mformation on Sc condary Lducation in India 
to the League of Nitiong § Lhcv have been 
the mc ins of 1ntroducmy womcn on to University 
Seniles ind Municipalitig Ihc Calcutta Branch 
earried through an importint exhibition ot 1 ood 
Products 


dhe Lombty Brinch has done good work 1 
connceticn with the formvion of the Soci 
Puritv Comimittec und has, throueh a speci 
sub commitice, orgimizcd public meeting for 
wom non subjects affecting thuir interests abc ut 
which | gis wion wa beimzor bad been recently 
enacted. 


A viluible pirt of the work of th 
Assc clition Was the establisl ment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau 10 (Calcutta and 
Bombay, Lhey were womarkably sucessful Lhe 
Bombay Burau wis cventuuly merged into 
the cmnployment  Burcau  estrblished by 
ine Women’s Council, the Calcutta Bureau has 
cessed to exrlst 


Ags a means of promoting friendships between 
women from valious parts of the United King 
dom, with widely differing tastes snd interests 
and spheres of lite in India and ag an instrument 
for affording opportunities for useriness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a usefui function te perform. 


Federation of University Women 1n India 
This 1s an o1ganization conceived to unite for 
service and fellowship all Umversity Women of 
whatever1ace or Univcrsity who mv be resident 
in India Units repusenting Bitish Universities 
Indian Universities and Amencan Universities 
severally have existed since 1913 (Britain) and 
1920 (India and America) respectively 


the 1 edc1ition 


Durmg 1929 chesc last have included Scholar 
shiys trom Grew Bntain and Ametica which 
give free tuition board and rcsidcnce it 
ccttain Colleges to studcnts for a degree resi 
dential scnolatshiys at Crosby Hall valual le 
Lcllowships and Puizcs offered chiefly for Mcd eal 
or Sacntific research by Australia and Ameriva 


A spec il scholir hip was offered in) 1929 
Vy bimud College Columbia University to 
unde1 gradu ites fiom Indir 


Membership 1s open to Wonicn Graduat ss of 
any University throuzh the Unit representinz 
thit Universitv. Colonlil Giaduats we vt 
pres nt vWtached to the Buitish Umit 


Subseriptions —British Unit Rs 3ayeou 
lidian Unit Rs 3a ycar 
American Unit Rs 24 ycar 


Ihe Iecderition has Branches in Boml av 
Calcutta Lahore, Miira hodaithanal Lach 
Bianch has its lociul Committee But 1s a whol 
the 1 cdetation 15 under 1 Central Committce with 
Headqu irters at C ucutta for the years 1925 ani 
1929 Headquartets are at Fombay for 
1930 31 


OLLICE BARERS, CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
President—Miss McDougall 
LOCAIT REPRLSI NTATIVES 


Lombay “Miss Pipper 

Miss Kanga 
Calcutta Miss Cornelis Sorabye 
Punjab Mis Skemp 

Miss Zutsi 
Madras . Miss P se tha 


Honorary General Secretary, Mrs Doctor 
Hny) Minsions Bomb. 


Applications for membership should be made 
to the Honorary Genetal secretary who will 
forw ud the samc to che Loval secretary to whose 
Umit it may appertam 
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- Subserption. 

ist4 ——— 

Name of Cluh, blished Club-house, Ent eee Mon- Secretary. 
n’ |nuall thly. 


ae 8 ne ee 
Ks. | Rs Rs 


ABBOTTABAD ..! e. |\bbottabad, N. W 
| Provinces. 
ADYARB ae .! 1890 |Madras F 
AGRA “ .. 1863 {Agra Cantonment 
AIIWEDVAGAR -. 1889 won rks 


AIJAL .. Ss »- 1893 |Lushw IWills, FC B & 
Assam 
AJMERE “a .| 1883 |Kaiser Bagh .. Tr 


AKOLA Se : 1870 |Berar .. 6 ue 100 
ALLAHABAD .. .. 1868 |Altahabad ges L100 
Ly 


OP as Ui | Col. 5.@ L. Stee'e, 8B. 


7112) BIC Cnty 


T 3) 2s 12; 7t €ol P TE witson, 
| L] | Capt Ho irvey MC, 


20} Cipt Le Nora 


183) Lf PLW rant, 
I> (- I Wiizht 
2] le A Andersoy 


AMRAOTI e 6 13) 1 W Nixn-Times 


AMRITSAR m 7 1894 Amritsar. 7 - ee ee 20 | Capt G W. Ballwin, 
BANGALORF, UNITFD 1868 138, Residency Road .. 100 l Ts Kkemmi 

$1 RVICL | 
BARFITLY a .. 1833 {Municipal Gardens .. 50 ‘ 9} Capt.C A Tice, 
BARISAL - _. 1964 |Backerguny, Bansal . 39 | ,, | 13. | Wm stewirt 
BARRACK POPE .. 1850 |Grand Trunk Road, 3. 10!) : 15) WL HE Facqu s, 

Rivetside 

BASSEIN GY MVAHIiNA . | 1881 /Fytche Street, Bassein, AU 1} GC Pisn 


Burma 
BELGAUM oe .. 1884 Close to Race Coursc.. as 13} Capt RW Cond, 
20°} 6s 16 | Capt W T Clyde. 


300 | 958! 20} Lt Col I De L, Fer 


oS 555 
aa oo on 
oo oOo Ww c¢ 


BENARES a bs a eaeen 
BENGAL ke .. 1827 /33, Chowringhee Road, 


Calcutta. fTugw HSO 
BEV@QAL UNITED SkER- 1845 /29, Chowringhce Road 150 | 20 16) RS. Smyth. 
VIOE. 

ROMBAY ; | 1832 Esplanade Itoe oe} 100] 12 10 | W F Murdoch. 

Bowsay Gy MEHAN A ; Oras ee eo Ts.) 42 9\J B Pwuday and 
W H Ioley 

BYCULLA as .. 1333 |Bellasis Road, Bombay | 20 | 24 12\| W171 Hobls, nso, 
MC 


260 | 12 10 | Dr S Goswami and 
R 2B Whtcherd 


JO | oe 10 | G. Ros, 


CaLCUTTA % ~e 1907 )241, Lower Circulir 
Road. 


CAWNPORR .. .., 1844 (Cawnpore.. i 





CIITTAGONG .. .. L878 |Pioncer Hail, Ciitta- 75 | 12 10 | E B Tian wp 


gong. 
cue ov Conrrat 1885 |Mhow .. ef oe ee ee 15 oy a B J ailstoie, 
NDIA. 
Crus oF WrFstrrv 1865 !Biphinstona  Road,; 200] 12 10 capt ‘H. A, B each. 


INDIA. Poona, 


100 | 18; 10) 6 B Pulling. 


COOHIN 1s wa | 1876 _ 
Oe | 0% 10}5 A Che smits 


GooonaDA ..~—Ssi«w, |: 1838 |Coconadaw. ae 


75 9 10 | W OW Millar 


COIMBATORE, .. -.- 1868 /Coimbatore .. 
100 | 12 8} A Perivil Dall. 


CooNoern 184 |Coonoor, Nilgins .. 





50 | .. 20 |} T TD Tn ksh, iP, 


DAOGOA os .. 1864 |Dacca.. : 
15 ie W L otevensor. 


DALUOUSIr .. Sts . |Dalhousie, Punjab : 


1 16 741A A. Price 
190 15 15 | Cipt ¢ r Weber, 


A 


1868 j|Auckland Road 
1898 |Ludlow Castle, Delhi. 


DARYEFLING ., 
DELI ~ 
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Name of Club, |, Nsta— 
JHANSI es 1887 
MADRAS a 1831 
Wapeas CosmoPOoLi a 1873 

TAY. 
MALABAB ae ee 1864 
MayMYO me | 1901 
MOOLTAN <a ..| 1892 
NAINITAL ar .- | 1864 
OOTACANUND -» | 1840 
ORIENT oe ee 
PEGD .. ne 187) 
PRSHAWAR 1883 
PUNJAB ia : : 1879 
QUETTA ae -. 1379 
RANGOON GYMKHANA | 1874 
RANGOON Boat CLUB 4 
RAIPCTANA . 1880 
Rco\ 4L BowBay Yacu4 1880 
CruirR 
ROYAL CALCUTTA TURF, 1861 
OUR, 
ROYAL WESTERN eX 
INDIA GOLF Ctrmn, 
SATURDAY ., ‘ ‘ 
SEOUNDERABAD » | 1883 
SHILTIONG se » | 1878 
SIALKOT oa ‘ : 
SIND a6 e@ s 1871 
TRIOHINOPOLY ee | 1869 
TUTICORIN .. a | 1885 
UNITED SERVICE CLUB, 1866 
ONITED SERVICE CrUB, | 1861 
LUCKNOW, 
UPPER BURVA 1889 
WESTERN INDIA TURF. = 
WILLINGDON Sports 1917 
WHELEE oe 1863 
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Club-houre 


Next to Public Gar 
dens, Jhansi. 


Mount Road, Madras. 
Mount Road .. ii 


Beach Road, Calicut. . 


Mooltan re oo 
| Ootucamund, Nilgin 
Hills, 


Chowpaty, Bombay 
Prome Road, Rangoon 
Peshawar 


ee 


Upper Mall, aaa , 
Quetta , ais 


Halpin Rd , Rangoon 
ae Lakes, Rangoon 


| Mount Abu... a 
Apollo Bundert cs 


Ll Russell Strect , 


Nasik eo ee @e 


7, Wood Strect, Cal- 
cutta 


Secunderabad(Deccan) 
Northbrook Road, 
Shillong. 


Sialkot, Punjab 


Karachi ae “i 
Cantonment .. oe 
Tuticorin es 
Simla .. ee es 
Chutter Manzil Palace. 
Fort Dufferin, 
Bombey and Poona .. 
Olerk Road, Bombay.. 


The Mall, Meerut 


Man 











Subsc.iption. 
Ent. aol thls, 
Rs | Rs | Rs. 

75 17 
250 | 20 10 

150 | 24 i) 

100 12 

100 | 12 20 

50 9 

1.0 | 12 1) 

150 | 18 10 
300 | 7% 6 
300 | 20 12 

50 | .. 12 
150 | 15 12 
170] .. 18 

76 6 10 

48 ~ 5 

50 ; 8 
450 | Ls 12 
500 | 20 

75 | 15 12 

190 | 12 10 

100 | .. 12 

100 | .. 20 

al eee 19 
390 | 12 lo 

90 | 12 12 

50 | 6 12 
200 | 12 ‘ 
100 ; 12 

50 | 12 20) 

50 | 15 . 
500 |120 

75 | oe 10 


Secretary; 


Capt J V.S Gardne), 
1,4.8,C, 


J.A. Thomson. 


Rao Bahadur ¢. V. 
Krishnaswami Chct- 


ty 

CH Bul 

J R Gould 

Capt R foye.-Tu in 

Lt -Col. J. de Griy, 
oBr,FRGS 

Capt A Catling 

5S 1 Smithaid R M 
C hinoy 

(Vacint ) 

Major E f Hills. 

R G Su,ulez. 

Col A L_ Barr tt, 
DSO 

Capt € I, Foreman 

Ldvwiard Thom: n 


R, T Couplan 1 
Capt 1 E Hend ron, 


Capt. A Howard, MO. 


W.E Bushby. 

1 A Yearshy 

Lt -Col W. C. Clark, 
Ds O. 

IM. Chfford. 


Majo. J Mahon , 


Major J (. Crocker, 
Dr, C, E.R, Norman, 
R S Kemp Scriven 
Major L.B. Grant, T,D. 
L. J. Hawkins 

oa J Hass ll, DSO, 
(Vacant ) 

W. Botteril) 

Major R, E. Webb. 
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ROTARY IN INDIA. 


CLUBS IN MIDDLF ASIA 
RLGION 


F Fk Jims Honoviry Comnssioncr Middle 
Asla Rezion 200 Womt Roid Midris 


INDIA 


BowuBay (1930) Pres Sr Phiroz € Sethna kt 
Canadi Bulling Hoinby Row Hon ‘Sccy 
H W Bryint } WCA_ Wodchouse Roid 
Kvery Tuesdiv 1 30 pm Moarsrms Rest va int 


A H Witsoi ¢0 


ROTARY 


CALCUTTA (1929) Pres 


Statesman Hon Sox D ( Ghoc o3 
Debendtr Ghoe« Roid Bhovimpoe I very 
Qucsdiy 130 pm Pchitis Rest antint 


DELHI (1929) Prs (rrint Govin © 0 Ritary 


Club Hor Sc WG L Gibat 49 Ry 
pore Road kyvery Friday 130 pm = Wudin 
Hotel 


LAHORI (19.7) H P Thon s ¢ 0 Punjib Club 
Hon Secy EC R Holoch 44 The Wall 
Fvery Luesdiy 130 pm Nedois Hotd 


MapPas (1990) Pres J W 
South Infiim Fxaput Co 


Mictirline c¢ > 
Itd Hoi soy 


G € YD Presth ¢ > Impenat Chem cal 
Inlustric (Initia) Itd Ivery Iridiy 1 30 
pm ( mkhhini Chub 
BIUPWaA 
RANCOON (1929) Pies JT Dividson o1 b 
(0 Rotary Club Hen Scecy J Mulby ca 
Po'so. Mainuficturmz Co 91) Judah Fzchid 
Stitt Rinzgoo.r Ivery tuesday ft pm 


Strind Hotel 


THAXYFTMYO (1929) Pies E Carrol Condict ¢/o 


Rotiry (lub Hon Secy Siw Bi Htim co 
Rotuy Club Every Saturday 5) pm 
Rotary Chib House 
CLYION 
COLOMBO (1929) Pres C Herbert ] Newnham 


Mivor of C(oonbo Hon Secv G P Wishird 
(oY M¢€ A Wery Thusliy 1 pm 
Grind O1tental Hota 


STRAITS SLILETEMLNIS 


SINGAPORE (1930) Pres Rolind Briddell c/o 
Rotary Club Hon Secy 4 1] Gilmore co 
Victoria Theitre Every Fridiy 1 pm, 
Riffies Hotel 


PENANG (1930) Pres Hoi P M Rovinsoi eo 
Rotary (lub Hoi Secy 
General Rubber Co Every Tuslay 1pm 
E &O Hotel 


MALACCA (1930) Pres D A k Bell cy Hoiz 
kong Shanghu Binkming Corporition Hon 
Secy E © Martin c/oSime Darby &Co Ltd 
Avery Tuesday, 1 pm Masonic Hall 


JD Lamg Co | 


TI DFRATID MATA STALES 


AUAIA TUMPUR (1930) Pres Ihe Hoi ble Vr S 
Vvoriswimy Hor Sav A B Jodoy co 
Protectonite of Chinses S$ cond [y Shay 
1pm Great | stern Hotd ind List J Hid vy 
8pm Mion Hill 


T1oH (1930) Pres Dr kk T hho IZ ¢ oO Rotiry 
(lub Hon Say J H Suunders 112 ini 114 
Balfidd Street Lycry Wedn sday 1 pm 
Giind Hotel 


SLEREMBAN (1929) Pres Ching Sng Tow co 
Rotiry (lub Hon Joint Seceretames J 
I unda Nicol (Corresponiinz) 4 Ldm mn Is 
Inst Iridivy 630 pm ayl Third Eriday 
Spm Hikka Club 


ALANC AND (0451 (1930) Prey Ansley Voine 
€ shotury (lub Hoi Soy Dr HOT YJ iWsou 
CO Department or Health Jurst in J hird 
Siturdty 8pm Hikhi Club 


JAVA 


BATAVIA (1930) Pus € FT Quirl(s yan 
Uffud ¢ 9 Stoon ut My Nedcalint Ho, 
Sey € A de Vac © + An ti Press Aconcy 
Kyvery Wedneshiy 8 30) }m Ke tcurint 
Vel tece 


BANDOFNC (1930) Pres Dr H Phihippi ¢ ¢ 
Surveying Service, Hon Secy AC de Jon bh 
(0 Hookhintur vin de VWynboiw I very 
Thirsliy $30 pm (modi Chad 


DIOT JARART4 (1930 Pres S J Rikhkers Minu 
facturing Chemist Hon Secy ti J Sim «a 
N 1 Spoowes Mn Tyery tiiday ipm 
Soaetait de Vereeniing 


MALANC (1930) Pres (o' H G 
Second Regim nt Artillery 
W Wijsin in 
Wednesday 


Vin Vieisen 
Hon Sccy Jan 
CoO Wawistriat 21 JTvery 
8pm Fido add R stam int 


SOTRABAYA (1930) Pies BR MiacGillaviy 
Roy i) Dutch OW Co Hon Soy © Noone 
CO Witerkrichthediyven  Parst ind J hird 
Mondiys & pm Srmpin, Club 


« ) 


SAMARANC (1930) Pres A JS Wo Vostes c/o 
Nedcrlints India Rulwiv Hoar Secy HA 


A ( Reyners co Cultuur My der Voosten 
Iinien Tvery Jucsiiy 1 pm So uteit 
Hirmonic 
SUMAIPRA 


MEDAN (1930) Pros Dr J G@ Gtcrlngs Presi 
dent of Hizh Cort Hon Sey J Reuvers 
(0  Gorvcrnem ntphinton — First in! 
Phird Moilays 8 pm Ho cd de Boor 


SIAM 


BANCKOK (1930) Pros) His R»> al Highness 
Prince Purachitri Ministry of Co nmunica 
tions Hon Sey [rink S Willam, c/o 
Ameri in Conmercial Attache Office Char 
tered Bink Tane Every Thursd iy, 12 30pm, 


Rijdhani (Railw iy) Hote! 
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The Church, 


The Church. 


Ihe Church of I'ingland in India becime on 
March 1 1930 4 self governing tranch of the 
An_lican Communion Until thit ditc it had 
heen an integral pirt of the Church of I ngland 
ind its bishoys were considered to be suftra,ans 
of the Archdiocesc of Canterbury — Lhis | al 
Tond was scvercd by the passin, of thc Indian 
Church Act wnd Mcasure m 1927 and from the 
dite of severance appointed under the Act 
the Church of India J urma and Ccylon has 
Jocn frec to manage its own affiurrs althou.h 
16 1f Statcs in the Preiml le to its Constitution 
it has no intention or desire’ to renounce 1s 
obligitions to the rest of the Holy Cathohe 
(huich and its fundamental princyles but on 
the contriry acknowlkdas thit if it should 
voindon those fund imentil prine:plcs it would 
break spiitual continuity with its pist and 
dcstioy its spiritual identity 


Tike ajl the other wranches of the Anghcan 
communion the Church of Indi. Jumma. ind 
Ccylon is I prscopil = It 1s composcd of fourteen 
aes) Calcutta Midris Jombivy Colomto 
Ivhore Rin,oon Sravincore and Cochin 
(hota Nigpur Juckhnow Jinncvlley and 
Midura Nigpur Dorniki Assim ind Nis 
Of thesc the first to bc erected wis ¢C uleutti in 
1814 ond the last was Nasthin 1980 Vacanad s 
on the J piwcopial I neh are filled Jy election 
Cauch diocese electing 1t8 own JTishop jhe 
}ashops rule the Church and to them 1s reserved 
the final word in all mittcrs of futh inl ordir 
but they rule in conjunction with a system 
of Counals whic. jiis been framed so 1s to 
£1 ¢ the groitest posatle amount of represen 
tition to the whcl bedy of the futhful The 
foundation of the system 1s the Parochial 
Council of which the Puih Pricst 15 the 
convcnor and ochurmin Iv1 baptisd 
und confirmcd member of the Church 1esiding 
in the parochial irca who contibuts in some 
recognixd wiv to the finaneil support of 
the Church is v member of the Firoehial Council 
of the ceclesiastieal arca in which he resides 
and 1s cilled a Qualificd Liector 


Above the Pirochil Counels come the 
Diocesan Councils All Priests holding the 
Bishops hcense uc membcrs of the Diocesan 
Counal and to 16 ire scnt Lay Represcntitives 
eluctid bv the Qualified liectors of every 
Parochial Counal The Diocesin Councils 
mange all purcly domestic matters and hive 
the right of prtitioning the General Council 
about wy subject of wider importance which 
miy interest them = Lhcy elect i given number 
of priests and liymen to be their rc} resentatis es 
on the General Counaul Generid Councils ire 
held not less thin every three yous and usuilly 
at Calcutta Thev consist of three Houses 
Bishops Priests and Tavmen I very Dioccsin 
Bishop has a plice in the House of bishops 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
rcpresentitives of the Diocesin Councils Ihe 
three Houses usnilly sit ind vote together 
but any Hous: has the right to meet alone 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
pohey or classify its opmions A  Cinon 
of the Church 18 a Resolution passed with 
addition precautions ensuring due considcra 
tion by all three Houses In all questions 


touching futh or Order the position of the 
piscopite as the divinely authorised teache1 
of the Church 13 most carcfully safeguarded 
ind the Tishops alone without the con urrence 
of the oth r Houses cain issue Determinations 
about both subjects But no Determination 
of the Inishops can be the subject of disciplinary 
action until it has become a Conon 


J very priest before being licensed to work 
in the Church of Indiv Burma and Ceylon 
takes in oath of obedience to the Canons 


The Ecclesiastical Establishment —At 
the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act ind Measure the Government of Indiv 
acknowledged thit 1t w1s responsible for pro 
viding for thc spintual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civilans whom it brought out to India ‘These 
responsitilities 1t dischirges by maintiining an 
estal lishment of chaplains and churches for 
the four principal denominations of Christi ins— 
An,zlic wn Presbyterian Roman = C itholic 
and the Tree Churches) The Chipluns of the 
two first named grouys ire appomted by the 
Secretary of State for India the An,lieans on 
the r commendation of 1 S Icction Committ eo 
cf which the Archbishop of Canterbury 18 the 
Chiurman ‘They we piud ty Government 
and pensioned aftcr a covenant d period of 
service Although they form 1 definite Deport 
ment of Governmcnt they are not subject to the 
orders of invone sive thei own ecclesiastical 
superior jhe Prestytcrinn = Chapluns are 
sometimes ippointed to stitions and sometimes 
to regiments The Anghe n chapluns we 
always chipluns of stations int haye the 
pistoral cuc of ul the nhatitants of the station 
who do not dehberit ly withdriw themeelycs 
from then muinistrations but when troops ire 
included in the numbcr ot th ir pitishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
frst clum on their serviecs Ihe chiplins 
and thar congrc zations ire members ot the 
Church of Indiv Burma and Ceylon dung their 
residence in Indiv and have full 1ights of repre 
sentition in the Councils of the Church Their 
right to the use m worship of the Praver 
Took of the Church of Lnglind 15 not only 
acl nowlk(d,ed in thc Constitution of the Church 
}ut 1s also sift guarded by clausesin the Indian 
Church Act 


Goveinment giics to the Metropolitan an 
annuil block grant which 1s divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog 
niscS 15 having jurisdiction ovcr the Fstablish 
ment Chayluns and their congrcgitions These 
are the Bishops of Cilcutta Midras Bombay 
Iihore Juchnow Ringoon and Nagpur 
Before 1930 they formed pirt of the Establish 
ment One of the difficulties which the Church 
is firming 1s thot the Government Block Grint 
18 not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of thcse bishops In consequence the Church 
Is struggling to raise Diocesan Fndowment 
lunds to make up deficits More serious 
still however 18 the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1921, when 
m pursuance of 3 general policy of economy 
necessitated by post war conditions it cut down 
the number of its chaplains by sity This 
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act the drocescs a very dificult tisk = It became 
necessaly suddenly to provide the stills 
of Diocesan Chaplaius ind to furnish funds for 
the upheep of the churches of miny civil 
stations previously muntiuned by Government 
Realising the mignitude of thus burden Govan 
ment igreed to help for 1 petiod of seven yc 178 
by meas of a very gcntrous block Grint 
ihe question of the contmuance of this crint 
Is to be reconsidcred m 19.1 It the girut is 
cosidcrably reduccd the situation in mest 
dioceses wall be very serious Tithe: = the 
Church must ruse inl devctc to its } uoye¢ in 
work 2 greatly incie wed sum of money or Miny 
of the churches in up country stitions will 
hive to be closed = the cin f sultcreas will Pe 
the Anglo Indium and Yomi wkd community 
which on account of In liuisition 1s Ics 
ble than ever to culy the burden which it 
s cms must mevitibly | Lud upon it the 
dificult, of rinsing tunds for the «du ition 
of the clildrcn of this community und of obtun 
ing pricsts to work for it becomes gic iter you 
by vow Nevcthcloss the Domiuled Com 
munity i the bichbonc of the Ch irch in Indi. 
ind if is through this community that the 
convcision of India must come 


Lhe Churches m Indit have not been 
wholly blind to these ticts md hivo made 
desperate attimpts to cope with the needs of 
the community in spite of lich of 1¢11 support 
fiom home IJhe educition of its) children 
is very larccly in the hands of the Christiim 
dunominitions though theue uc a few 
stitutions such as the $L» Martimicre 
Schools, on a non-denorminationa basis 
but they are excepvional In all thc 
large centres there exist schools of vai us 
gradts as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Furopeans and AngloIndians under the 
control of various Christian bodies Ile 
Roman Catholic Church 1s honourably dis 
tinguished by much activity aid financial 
generosity In this respect Her schools are fo 
be found throughout the length and breadih 
of the Indian Lmpire, and they matotaip 4 
hizh standard of efficiency fhe Anglicat 
Church comes nex* and the American Metho 
‘ists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill stations ‘he Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this field, particu 
larly by the admurable institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling Schools 
of all denominations receive libera] grants 1n 
aid from Government and are regularly in 
epected by the Education Departments of ti 
various provinces Thanks to the free opera 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, ther. is no 
‘religious difficultv’’ in the schools of thc 
Curopean and Anglo Indian communities 


Christian Missions. 


The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in Indla 1s 
by no means improbable History, however, 
Carries us no further back than the sixth cen 
tury, when a community of Christians is knows 
to have existed in Malabar Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life Except in its in 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
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four communions) has displayed little of ¢h 
missionary spirit until quite recent timer 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
iuflue ice, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indies St Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris 
tian propaganda His almost super human 

1 was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shitinkage of the Portuguese Lmpire It 
ls really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th ccuntury that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful foliowi g 
in India today Lhe Roman Catholics in 
India number 1 823,000, of whom 332,( 00 
were added during the decade 1911-192] 
[he total of “‘Synan’’ Christians (cxclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy 
are of the Roman obedience) 1s 315000 as 
against 367,000 in 1901 Protestant Chris 
t ane (the term throughout this article includis 
Anglicans) number 2,950,000 an increase of 
247000 since 1911 Thus the total number 
of Christians of all Qenominations in India ts 
now c.aose on five millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment as these statistics are taken from tle 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increasc 
during the prev'nus decade was nearly 100,0C0 
per annum 


Itc Protestant Churches made no serious 
atten pt to evindehse India till 1813 Lhey 
hive thus becn at work in the Indian mission 
fluid for over 110 years «ind the st rvtistical 
results of their efforts are given above It 1s 
aow, however, generally recognized that Chris: 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation The main agency 
of thts more diffusive influence of Christianity 
13 the missionary school and college ‘The 
Protestant missions fill 2 considerable part in 
the elmentary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 Report of tle National 
Christian Council for India they are teaching 
420 209 children in 12 69¢ e >mcntary schools 
mostly situated in villages ihe majority 
(243 89>) of children in these schools 1re non 
Christiuns = =Lhe same 1s true also of the secon 
dairy schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges Ihe former number 6523 with 70,254 
male and 25 203 female pupils There are 40 
collezcs afhhated to Universities, containing 
20 062 male and 1309 femorle students Of 
these 18 many as 14148 are non Christians 
Liom the stindpoint of mission iry policy much 
importance 18 attached to these igencics for the 
indirect propagation of the Christian futh Ihe 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter 
ested in the exceJlent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educate ! 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the dras Christian College, the Duff 
College, Calcutta , the Wilson College, Bombay , 
the T'orman College, Lahore, and three women ¢ 
colleges—the Womens Christian College t 
Madras, the Isabella Phoburn College at Tnek 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical Colle, 
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at Ludhiwa The Reman Catholics haye 1 large 
number of educaticr al institutions, ranging 
from small v llige s hools to great collepce 
picparing Studcnts for University dcgrers 
But the proportion of Christian students i 
their institutions 18 very much larger thar 
in those of the Protestant bodies The prc 
pertion of litcrates amongst native Remit 
( wtholics 18 }robilly lower than wmongst the 
IT rotestant converts but compired wih 
Hindus ind Mahomcdans it 1s consyjiciotsh 
hi,hem Lhe Romin Catholics have some 
000 elementirv schools in witch 68 000 
boys and 41 000 girls are receiving instruction 
In twiddle and high schools they have 
143000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Un 
versity colleges about 5,000 stucents of bot) 
vexes These figures, however, include a large 
proportion of Luropcans and Lurayens, whe 
ate an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schoole and colleges, 


More recent, but producing even more wicrr 
apread results is the philanthropic work cf 
Christian missions Before the great famune 
of 1878, missionaries confined thcemse ves 
almost exclusively to evangeli-ttic and edu 
rational activity The famine threw crowds 
uf destitute people and orphan children upon 
fheir hands Orphanages and industria 
schools became an  irgent nece sity But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied wit] 
one kind of organisaticn or method A great 
Stimuus was 1/30 given t3 medical miszions 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up Ir 
all parts of the mission field , and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties In Indla was 118 men and 217 women the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts ond 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type writing In this department the Salva 
tion Army hold a prominent place, and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being offitially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry 
Ihe indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most mirked It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non Christian public and 
such movements as “‘ fhe Servants of India” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visinple sign of 
a grea, stirring of the philanthropicspirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian miussionar\ 
operatiors 


Reunion —For ve*y many years Intian 
Christians have shown that thy felt much 
more acutely than Europans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than 1s always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixtccnth and sevent enth centurics, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part Even those differences amongst Chris 
tians which have a purely religious orgin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts Torthem the great divid 
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ing line 1s that betwien Christ and Mahommed 
or Shivaand Vishnu Standing beforea back- 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Chnst Compared with the 
greatness of the gulf which separates Christian 
from non Chnstian, the differences of ‘*‘ con- 
fession ’ and ‘ order” which separate Ohris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti 
ficial and negligible In consequence tho 
reunion movement, which 18 noticeable all 
over the world, 1s nowh 16 $0 strong as in India 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which 1s a group union of five of the principal 
Protestant commuaions, and as these bodies 
are 10 communion individually with all or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodics at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union ‘lhe SIUC 1s at proscnt 
negotiating with the Anglican Church If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical This will mcan that a 
real National Indian Church will come into 
being Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Lvangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic crecds and tha Historic 
ky iscopate, it will be hnked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church 


Anglican Missionary Societies. 


The Church Missionary Society carnes on work 
in India in seven different missions—the United 
Provinces, South India, Liavancore and Cochin 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana The 
uimes are in order of seulority Work was 
bi gun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces In 1813, in Bombay in 1820, in the Punjab 
in 1851, andin the Central Provinces in 1804 
Lhe Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
wellto the fore, but it also has important 
niedical missions, especially on the N-W_ Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C M § controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies ‘Lhe number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C M S in India and Ceylou 
18 160, Europcan laymen 30 and bLuropean lay- 
women 258 ‘Ihe Socievy claims a Christian 
community of 2,21 359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicant3 


Society for the propagation of the Gospel ~ 

Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained as much of it 1s done through 
Diocesan institutions, which while financed and 
tu Many caves manned by the S P, G, are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities 
The best known of the S P G missions 1s that 
at Dlm, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St Stephens College and School At the 
Colluge there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800 The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist In 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and 
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several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of linnevelly-Madura. ‘Lhe §.P G 
also maintains an important Crimina! Tribes 
Settlement at Hubh, in the Lombay Carnatic 
{here are 116,000 Indsan Christians under the 
vegis of the 8S P @G, 9J ordained Luropean 
missionaries and 98 LDuropean ladv workers. 


Other Anglican Societies.—Ihe O.ford 
Mission to Calcutta wag started in 18580 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. L[here are 11 mussion 
priests of this Sourety, and 16 sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a perio lical calle 
Epiphany, which ts known all over India. 


Lhe Socicty of St. Jolin the Evangelist (com 


(Kilburn) at Madras, ‘The St. Hilda’s Deacon- 
‘sses’ Association of Lahore carries on 1mportant 
iducational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 

community) in the Punjab. The mussion of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 

Dublin Uniycrsity Vussion at Hazanbegh, and 
the Mission of the Church of Cngland in Canada 
working af Kangra and Palampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head cf 
Ang] can Missions 

An interesting devclopment has latcly tvken 
place in the Anglican communion In 1922 the 
foundations were laid of a new Religious com- 
munity cilkd the Christ. Seva Sangh or the 
bocicty of the Servants of Christ The am ot 
Its members ls to cuable Indians and Luropeans 
to live togcthcr a common life biscd upon the 
three fold vows of poverty, chastity and obed1- 


monly known as the Cowley Lathcrs) has hoists ence and by living together to devclop the Rcli- 


at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in tle 
Bombay Konkan, In Bombay its nmuissionary 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and 4 
dispensary. ‘Lhe Christians are chietly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay witl 
the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sistcr 
hoods represented in India are the Clever 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Churct 


gious life along lincs peculiarly suited to India. 
Indians appreciate fully the value of ‘ 1enunc1i- 
tion’ The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
tianity to India by presenting it with a concrete 
Ulustration of Christian asecticism The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecreted by 
Dr Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, i 1928 It is 
situated in Poona and it contamed at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indiins and 7 Guropeans. It shows every sign 
of life and growth. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, Wo t Rev Loss, b D 


Tod Birhop of Calcutta and Mctiopolitan 
of India 


SLNION CHAPLAINS 


Dyt1, Rev Basil Saundcis, BA 

Buch, Rey Canon Ormonde Wint mules, 0 ¢ 
thomson, Rev Lhomas Albcit 

Willam+, Rcv Henry lrank Lulfoid MA 
Wilkinson, Rev Lrnuc+t Roland, M 4 

Lec, Rev Philip Lrshme MA 

Loung, Rev Lrnest Jo cph, BA 


Archie acon of Cilcutt. and) Senior Chaplain 


st John Chuich, ( dcutta 
Chipliun, Dinipue BAO 
On leave 
Chliiplain, Daijcclins 
On Icave 
On Icave. 


Chiplain, kha aul, Punjib 
Chaplain, Bankipur, Bihar and Ow 


CHURCH OL SCOTLAND 


Macpherson, Rev George Cooh, OBL, 1% 


BD,JP 
Mitch Il, Rev Jumcs Donald, M4,BD,Jd?P 


Macdonald, Rev Donald MA BD 


Prosadcncy Scmior Chaplam, Church of Scot- 


lind, Bengal 


‘scnior Chiplain, Chuich of Scotland (On 
Lave) (Sx condcd) 
Scand Chaplam St Andicws = Church, 


Calcutta 


(CHURCH OL ROME 


Poutcr The Most Rey Dr Lcrdinand, § J 
Bryan, Rev 160,83 


Archbi hop, Calcutta 
Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 


Acland, Thc Right Rev Richard Dyke, WA 
Maitindak, Von Henry WA 

Walker, G L 

Lilhe, A P. 


Loid Bishop of Bombay 
Archdeacon 

Re gistiar of the Divce c. 
Offg 
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SCNIOR GHAPLAINS 


Colla Rev Cwnon Charles Barnard Gray, MA 

Hewitt Rev Geor,ze 

Harvey Rev Canon Lroderuk 4 

Ryall, Rev Dr Charks Rihud 44 bpd MA 
D 


B 

Mion Rev Chules Donglas Thomas ¥ 4 
AK ( 

Dut Rev John Toverinz Campbell wo 


Wormild Rev Whoburt leonud, Mi MBF 
Ashicy Biown Rev W ITH 
Doctor Rev 1 LosMA 


On Icave 

Do 
Semor Presidcncy Chaplain 
On have 


Deohahi 


On Icave 
Colibr 
kikee 
dx )gaum 


CHUICH OF SCOLLAND 
( HAILAINS 


Dod Lev G L 


McCaul Rev WW BA 


VMeolcun Rev i 


Ronnk, Kev JY MA bD D iit 


Presidoncs Scmor Chiplun St Andrew - 
Churnb Bombay 


Chaplain of Poon and Kirkee 


On Te we 
Chivplam of koauiucli 


CHAPLAIN OF LIL CHULCH OF ROWE 


limit dhe Mo t Rev Di Jouhin R 


Presidcncy 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHALLAINS 
Hithum Jhe Roy P MA dlullonz 
Vacant Darran’ 
Jurtmond Rov W MA MC Lakhimpur 
Wood Rev WH S MC suchas 
Scfton Rev J Sib azal 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHAILAINS 


Dyur Rev BS 
Young, Rev L J 


Chiplain of Dinapore 
seniol Chaplain, bankiporc 


ADDITIONAL CLENM Y 


Perfect Rev H 

Saze Rev WH 
Lthclred Judith Rev Le A 
Bewsher, Rev Robt 


Bhagalpur 

Monghyr and Jamalpui 
Muzaftarpur and Darbhanga 
Ranchi 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department 


Sho Right Roverol Norman Henry Tubbs, M4, 


DD 


I ud Bishop ot Rangvon On Icave 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS 


Cowper Johnson, The Von ble Wilhid Huns 
MA 

Andcr on, Res) Nicol Keith MA 

Parh, Rev William Robert CLE ork MA 


Lhursfield, Rev Gerald Authur Richard M 4 
Delvhay, Rev Wilh 


Archdeacon of Rangoon aud Brhops Com- 
missary Also. m= chatze of the dutics of 
Bishop of Rangoon (On Ie we ) 

Chaplin, Rangoon Cathedral  Offg Ditto 

Chaplain, Maymyo 

Chaplain Rangoon Cantonment, Rangoon. 

Chaplan (On Ieave ) 


JUNIOR CHAPLAINS 


Ter, Rev Arthur Oldfield Noi, M A " 
Lambert, L WMA Bar-at-Law , 


Chiplain Mandalay 


Registrar ot the Diocese and Afchdcdconry 
ot Rangoon - 
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Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 
Wood Right Rev Alea MA Ph D OBF DD_ Lord Bishop of Nagpur 


Rob rte Thc Vin ble Arthur Betton 


Bniz s The Rev Tranaus MA 

Carte: Rev Bryiwn Bunard MA 

Horwood Riv K C 

(Clarke Rov Richaid Charles Bolingbiohe M 4 
Mutin Rev Fr d nick Wiham 


Iny Rv Elwari Ridlay, MA 
Wirmington Rev Guy Wilson MA 

D Sivlis Rev Andrew Angustine Jane BA 
Sanders Rev Harold Mirtin MA 

La twich Rev Rowland BA 

Struthcld RvS I BA 


Archdcacon Acting 18 Bishops Commissary 
in charg of Diocese of Nagpur in addition 
On lewve 


On leave 
Sauzor 
Pachmarhi 


Services placed at the disp gilcf the U P 
Government 
Nvwirabad 


Mhow (CT) 
Kamptee 
Nagpur 
Mhow (C I) 
Jubbulpore 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHURCH OF T'NCLAND 


Waller Right Reveiend 1 dward Harry Mansficld 


DD 
Cnehton Rev Walter Richard 


Tard Bishop of Madris On Ic ave 

Archde von = S mor Jemt Chaplain St 
(seorge § Cathedral and Donxv<stic Chaplain 
to the Bishop) Dioct ¢ of Midia 

On Icave 


SFNTOP CHAPTAINS 


Wheiler Rv Charles Traced Ruaapchu 

Bull Rev Traneis Taulkner 

Jones Rev Hugh MA 

Tangdale Smith Rev Ruharl Marmiduke BA 
Edmonds Rev Herbert Jiume WA 


Trench Rev Albert Chirks MC 


On leave 

On leave 

Chiphin Wellington 

Gant on Chaplin Tort St Ceorge 


Snio Chiphin St Ceorge s 
Moadias 
St Thomas Mount 


Cathedral 


CHUPCH Or SCOTYAND 


Iee Rev BR O 


Mackenzie Rev DT WA 
Cameron Rev S VW 


Ingiwam Riv J W 


Presidency Senior. Chapliin St Andrews 
Church Madras 


On It ave 


St Andrews Cinch 
Chaplain) 
On |e ave 


Binzilore (Junior 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 
STNIOP CHAPLAIN 


Marshall Rev NF MA 
PDP venish Rev € RS BA 


Chaplun Hazari (Abbottabad) 
On have 


JUNIOR CHAPIAINS 


Evers Rev MS MA MC 
Oneill Rov WS MA 
Gashing Rev ( A 1 TH 
Claydon Rev CTC MA 
Stephenson Rev W 
Bradbury Rev J H ac 


Chaplam Peshawar 

Chaplain Derayat (hohat) 
Assistant Chaplin Pcshawar 
Chaplun Risalpur 

Chaplin Razmak (Waziristan) 
Chiplam of Now-hera 


“oy 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Duriant The Right Reverend H B MA DD Tord Bishop of Lahore 


Carden The Ven bl Henry Ciwen MA A1chdeicon of Lahore Bishops Commissary 
und Chaplain 

Barn Rev Canon George Dun ford MA (OX n) Onl 1 indSrvice Serving undcrthe G of 
I Army D partment as) Prmcapil the 
Jaiwrence Roy ul Mihtiry Schoc] Siamawir 

Fnglini Rv Canon Hub it Gorge MA (Dur Sinh 


him) 
Strand Joncs R vy John BA (Oxon ) Onl ave 
Hemming Rv Cinon Charles Henry MA D) 
hor Rev G orgc H nry Bruce MA (Dur ) Murr c 
Mech ly Rv Robrt Fritz Stullys MA BD Murre N € 
(Oxon) 
Inter Rv JIG MA Raw iapin li 
Tamblng Rv F G H kuachi 
Mu hall Rey Nerman ld Iwyn M4 Alt ottabad 
Storrslox Rv1 A Now D Thi 
Jointon Rv GF BA Quetta 
Devnih Rv RCS Ba On 1¢15 
Gark RvIeM D) 
Ronion Rv Cru Divil RJ it Ba hua hi 
Jone Rv GW BA Simla (A 1 fmt) 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 
Saundcir The Richt Rv Charl J hn itr y Bi By of Tucknow 4H adquart 1 Alliha 
i 


Bill Th Vend] S 4 MA Al id ic n of Tuckn Ww H alyuauters 
Nini Jal 
We tmic tt R } gistrar cf the Dioc cof Tucknow Head 


quarters Calcutti 


SENTDL CHALLAINS 


Cotton Rv CunonP n MA Onl a 

Bil Th V noble Sidn y Alficd MA Nun fil 

Cohu Rv Chliffori John MA Tuckhnew (Civil) 
Jabot Rv Alft d Dixon PD hia Dun 

Dunl pt vy Dulas tIval Chintl wa (nl ave 

Miaynud hv Batin C(awwnp i (Cintt ) 
Broushton Rov Arthur Hardvi he WA Teinthh t (Aline) 
Razg Rv Arthm (Ccol Pi tiomt MA AAP 

Matin Rov bi ditch Wilhun MA Chikrati (D hri Dun) 
Hire Rev Arthur Nevill BA Mcerut 


ADDILIONAL CIERGS 
CHURCH OF SCOTIAND 
SENIOR ( HAELAIN 
Nal 
JUNIOP CHAPLAIN 


McIellan Rev Duncan Tait Hutchinson MA Jhan 1and Ramkhet (Army) 

Rutkdge, Rev James William henwich MA (awnpore (Army) In v1 iting charge of 
Lu know and Benares 

Mackmtosh Rey Kenneth M 4 Chikiiti and Dima Dun 


ACTING CHAILAIN 


Hazktt Rey Calvin H BA Allahabad 


The Church. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
With regard to numbers, the Catholie Directory of India, 1924, givestbe following tables — 
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| 1901 1911 | 











1921 
1, broth India and Indian | — 
States— 
(a) Tatin Rite .. : 1,312,224 1,614,620 1,851,083 
(b) Svriac Rite .. . 315 923 364 660 440,483 
2. Trench India ’ : 2 859 25 918 25,480 
3. Portuguese India .. 262,650 296,148 688,741 
Total, India a 1,916,656 2,301,346 _ 2,606,117 
4, Ceylon we a jit 235,018 329 163 393,956 
Total, Indi1and Ceylon . | ~ ‘2,201,674 2,623 509 2970103 





NOTE (1) :—I1n 1860 the total for India and Ceylon was 1,170 894. In 18891t had risen to 1,610,°6", 
and in 1900 to 2,201,674 

NOTE (2) In 1926 the total for Inda and Ceylon has teen worked out at 3 241,744, 
showing an increace of quarter of a million in five yeare 

Noth {3)*—Tbe number of Catholics under the Poitucuese Jurisdiction in 1921 were reckoned 
at 604,802, of whom more than ralf.re in British India 

Noir (4) :— In 1860 there were 1,504 priests In 1921 there were 3.155. 


[be Catrolic community as thus existing if 


compcsed of the following elements — 


(1) The “ Synan”’ Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally eard to have been 
ronverted by the Apostle St Thomas 
They were brought undet allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese m 1599, and 
placed firat under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present fuled by an Archbishcp 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese mussionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working In the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc 

(3) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hindulem and 
ADIMIsm In recent mission centres. 

I'he Portugtese mission enterprise, starting after 

1500, continued for about 200 years, after 

which it began to decline. To meet this 

decline fresh mJsslonaries were sent out by 

the Congregation de propaganda fide, till Lv 

the middle of the 19th century the whole 

country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jumsdictiop 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. Thuis conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole courtry was placed 
under a regular Inerarchy, which after subse- 
quent adjustments now stands as follows — 


Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction :— 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex 
tension into British territory) with srffra- 
gan bishoprica at Cochm and Mylapore 
(both in British territors). 


Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction :— 

The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmerc. 

The archbishopric of Bomb:y; with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poonay Mangaiore, Caluut, 
Tnehinopoly, and Lutticorin., 


The archbishopnic of Calcutta, with snffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chitiagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur and Patna and the 
Prefecture Apostolic of Astam. 


The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
Patam and Nagpur 


{he archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Myscre, 
Coimbatore and Kumbakonam 

The afchbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture A pos 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trinromalee 

The archbishopric uf \Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Quilon 

One archbishopric and three bishoprics of the 
Synac rite for the Synan Christians of 
Malabar 

Tt ree Vierriates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 


Propaganda changes — 


New dioceses formed —Tuticorm by division 
of Irichinopoly , Calicut by division of 
Mangalore , Clitiagorg by division of Dace: 
Dinajpur by division of Krishnagar , Ranchi 
Ly division of Calcutta Separate missions 
have been cstabhished at Cuttack, Bellary 
and Jubbulpore 


Padroado changes — 


In May 19 8 an agreement was made bi tween 
tre Ho'y See and Portugal to modify the 
arrangements of the Crncordat of 18&6 
Thc diocese of Damaun 1s merged in 
the Archdiocese of Bombay, and a complete 
readjustment has taken place in relation 
to Mylapore and Madras the ralu object 
being to obliterave‘‘ double jurisdiction ” 


Lhe Kuropean clergy engaged in India aln cot 


all belong to rligious orders congregations 
OF MJssion seminaries, and 1n the great majo- 
rity are elthber French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italan bv nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides which there te a 
body of secular clergy mecstly native to the 
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country, Dumbiriug about 2,000 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work ol 
the clergy 1s parochial miaistration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
Britash troops. Secund comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people, their 
schools being frequented by large nurobers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St. Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, St Peter's College, Agra, St. 
Xavier s College, Bowbay, St Joseph’s College 

Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university | 
courses, besides a large number of high | 
schools and elementary schcils Lhe educa- 
tion of girls 1s supplied for by oumerous 
convent schools workei by r-ligious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
pages and other charitable institutions 

The total number under education amounted 
mm 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73,164 girls, 
later figures being wnavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country 1s 
covered with numerous Mo ero muisson 

centres, amope which those in the Punjab 

Chota Nagpur, Krishnagai,Gujerat, tha Ahmed 

pagar district and the Lelugu consta may be 


THE CHURCH 


The (Church of Scotland and the United/s nt to Calcutta 
Ihe Union,! schools where Englhsh was made the medium 


Ine (Church hive become one 
effected in October 1929 has already exerted 
a profound influence uponthe lite of the 
Church of Scotland im India, ihe Chaplaincy 
work ofthe Church of Scotland dats from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of hie Scottish fellow countrymen. The 
centenary of the churches In the three 
Presidency towns Was celebrated Calcutta 
1914. Bombay, 1919, Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on th. 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Benga: 
Presidency, five to Bombay, at d four to Madras 
These minister both to the scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, mstead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as @ rule moves with the regiment. There 
are threc Preidency scnior Cuaplains in charge 
of Bengal, bombay, and Madras respectively 
[here are churches 1n the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, im ali considcrable mtary stations, 
ég., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet, 
Ra‘valpind?, Sialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bulpore. In addition to the regalur establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations 48 Ruwalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quctta ‘Tne Additional 
Uiergy Societies in Indis contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment In other 
Places such aa Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousre 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionarics. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1820, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern mis-ionarics, was 


The Church. 


Mentioned (Full pirticulars on all pointa 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted ) Ihe mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and mouvey, which if 
forthcoming would give the meane to an 
Indefinite extension The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections anc 
pay ofa few military and railway chaplaincies 
arederived mualtaly trom Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Socwety for the Pro- 
pigation of the Faith and of the Holy Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local muis- 
stonaries In onssion work the fathers count 
as enrolled only chose who are baptised and 
persevering as Christtans, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, 1s 
administered except after careful Instruction 
and probation This, wiule keeping down tho 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results 


The Holy See is usually represented by a 
Velegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore At present this post is 
occuy fied by the Most Re. Edward Mooncy, 
DD, appointed in 1)25 


OF SCOTLAND. 
He was the first to open 


for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Vadris, Ed‘cational work 18 still an import- 
1nt branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was closed in 1919 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
df Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
seventecn musstonarics, Ihe baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 14,000 
Work commcnced in Darjecling in 1870 1s 
now carried on throughout the -‘vhole 
Fastern Himalayan district, and there 1s 
& Chnstian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Tas, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medica! 
and zenana work, having in India 41 Europ*au 
missionaries, 163 tcachers, over 60 schools 
three hospitals and six dispensaries, 


The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
childmn im India, Its two (Churches m 
bombay hive six representatives on the 
governing body of the Anglc-Scotish Ldu- 
cation Society, aud the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage In Bangalore there 1s the St 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madrasa the local congregation supports 
the achool for poor ehildren. The Ayrcliefl 
Girls’ Boarding and High School is under 
the eare of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew's 
Church, Simla. The now well-known St. 


Misstons 


Andrew's Colonial Homes at Kal mnong 
Jengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland were initiated 
by and are berng locally managed by missicn- 
aries of that Church The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled Turopean Com 
munity and are doing magorificent work 
Ihere are now twentv cottages, and about 600 
children in residence Further :mformation 
my be found in § Reportiof the Schen es of the 
Church of Scotland,” Blachwond & Sons ‘ Ihe 
Ciurch of Scotland Year Book” snd ‘“ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon ” 


Phough the forme: Churche of the Tonite] 
Tiec Church now belcng to the Church cf 
‘ otland they rmiin independ nt cf the esta 
}hehment reecjmied }y Covernment§ They 
have only three pwely Luropean congregations 
1n India, two in Calcutta und one in Bomba) 


The Church carrics on Mission work in seven 
different areas ‘Lhey are Bengal (Crlcutti, 
Kaini and Chinsura), the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibig) Hyderabad State (Jalna, 
Bethel and  Parbhani) Madras (Madras 
City, Chingleput, Sriperumbudur and Con 
jecveram), the Central Provinces (Nagpur 


BAPTIST 


LBE BAPTISi MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN —Tormed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr Wm Carey operates mainly in 
Bengal Bihar and Onasa, 
the Punjab and Ccylon 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Societv ‘The staff of 
the united Mis 10n in India and Ceylon numbers 
216 misionarics and about } 073 Indian and 
Singhalese workers Connected with the society 
ire 340 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 24 
Pumary Day Schools 28 Middle and High 
schools and 4 Theological iran ‘ng Colleges 
Lhe Church membership at the close of 192 


stood at 2074) and the Christian community | 


wt 57 308 The membership during the past ten 
years has imcreased by about 53 per cent 


_ Jupur 
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Bhandara, Wardha, ard Amraoti) Ray 
putana, where the extensive work in 
stituted by the United 1 resbytenan Church 
in gue is now carried on from. eleven 
centres 


The work falls into three main divislons 
evangelistic, medical, and educational The 
Christian community has becn organised tn 
ull the chicf centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbytenan Church 
and this Church 18 seeking to take an increasin, 
Share in the work of evangelism There arc 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, amoug which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, 1n “Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, an} 
From the days of Duff in Caleutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education It his many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has alo 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 


education through four Christian Oollcges 


The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, 1 

vwelllnown ‘The Madras Chnstian (College 
which owes 80 much to the work of Dr William 
Miller, 18 now under the direction of a Board 


representing several Missionary Societies Other 
Colleges are Wilson College Bombay and Hlis 
jlo} College Nagy ur 
SOCIETIES 


1845, and placed mm 1856 by the ColJege 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become oa part of ite 


the United Provinces, Missionary Kducational operations, Arta an { 
Ibe Baptict Zenara Lheologica) 


3t was affiliated in 1857 to tha 
rewly formed Calcutta University, reorga 
nised m 1930 on the lines of its onginal founda 
tion with the appomtment of a qualified Theo 
Ingical Staff on an Inter-denormimational basi 
for the granting of Iheological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches 


As the only College in India granting a Theo 


logical Degree a farge number of students aro 


now resident in the College In Arts, the 

College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Lxam! 

nations Principal Rev G H C Angus, 4 
D 


and the community by 50 per cent in the 
same period Amongst the non-caste people gteat 
progress has been made in recent sears, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self supporting 


as0 1b 
preachers 


There 1s a vVern‘%cular institute 
Cuttack for the training of Indian 
ind Bibl. schools in several centres, 


There are 9 or 10 purely English Bupti«* 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
Special work amongst students is carried on English services are carried on in many of the 
in Calcutta Dacca, Cuttack and Dclh. where stations Medical work connected with tic 
hostels have been erected for the prosecution Society is carried on in 6 Hospitals and 8 Dispen- 
ot this form of work saiies Iwo large Printing Presses for bot, 
Enclish and Vernacular work are conducted at 
EDUCATIONAL WorkK —Ranges from Primary Calcutta and Cuttack The Secrotary of the 
School to Colicges Serampore College, the Missionisthe Rev 1) Scott Wells 48, Ripon 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- Strret Calcutta 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 19, Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 
by the British Government in the Treaty of total expenditure of the Society for 19°9 
purchase of the settlement of Serampoie in amounted to £1 )¥,060, 
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THE CANADIAN BAPTI»T MISSION — Was com 
menced ja 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras in the 
histna Godavari Vizagapatam and QGanjam 
Districts ‘bere are 22 stations and 4 ( out 
stations with a staff of 109 missionaries including 
8 gualified physivian, and 21 95 Indian workers 
with Gospel preaching in 1,306 villages Orga 
nt ¢c} Churches number 103 communicants 21 801 
an ladher nte 71 245 forthe past year Iwenty 
four Churches are entirely self supporting In the 
tducational department are 515 village day 
seboolsa with 17 3”. children 13 boarding scl ools 
2 High schools a Norma] Iraming school, a 
Biblu Liaining School for Women a Lheological 
binunary providing jn all for 1,000 pupils and 
ab Industral school Lhere are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums an! an Orphinoige The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village KLvangeli 
cation isthe centr™ feature of the Mission, and 
rtress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
eculdren, During the last decade membcrship 
hie inereased bv 61 per cent, the Christiar 
community by 40 per cent, and scholars by 
7» percent Indian Secretary 1s the Rev A 
Aithur Scott Tum, I ist Gedawin 


AWERIOAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION So 
CIETY, Organized in 1814, has Missions in Burra 
begun 1814 Ass31m 1836 Bengal and Orissa 
1836 South India 1840 Jt owesitarise to the 
alebrated Adoniram Judson Until 1910 the 
Socuty was known ars the Americapd Baptist 
Missenuy Umon there are 33 mn stations 
in Burma 138 in Assim 10 1n Benz) Orissi 
29 in South India be ides many outst itioms 
All forms of mtssi nirv entery1isc come within 
the scope of the Soci ty 


The great work cf the Mission continues to 
b evungelistic and the trainmg of the native 
preachers and Bible Women ind extends t>) 
muy races and languages the most import int 
of wlich in Burma his been the practical 
transformation of the harens whose language 
his been reduced to writing by the Mission 
Jhework in Assam embraces 9 different linguages 
ini larg efforts are mide amongst the empl jes 
of the tev plintitions The Mission Press at 
R ingoon 18 the lirgest and finest m Burn 


Tast year the ficld stiff numbered 314 mis 
oniris 7 064 Nitive workers ‘Lheie were 
1 892 (hunches of which 1 272 wore self sup; orting 
Church memlers number 127 828 In the 2 107 
Sund1y Schools were enroll 1 9 60000 pupils 
The Mission conducted 2 741 schools of all grade 
with 91091 students enrolled 14 Hospit is 
and 84 Duispensirics ticatcd 6 364 in pitients 
and 10587) out pitnnts Indian Chrivtiin 
contributed over Rs 6 74 000 for this religiou: 
and benevolent work during the jeur 


THE AMFRICAN BAPTIST ASSAM MISSION wis 
cpened in 18386 and his 13 main stations 
staffed by about 45 mussionaries There are 
i729 Niwtive workers 384 or,2n1ved churches 
37149 baptised members 018 Schools of all 
grades including | Hish 2 Normal 2 bible an] 
13 Sta ion schools 3 Hospitals and 8 Dispen 
saries treated 326 in prtients and 18 032 out 
pitients during the year = Mis»,on Worn }» cared 
on 10 9 differc: t sapzuage? 


Missions 


Secretary Miss Muiiw Burnham Gauhati 


Assam 


AMTIRICAN BAartist BFNGAL ORISSA MISSION 
commenced 1n 1836 Arca of operation Midna 
p re district of Tower Bengal Balasore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 39 
Indian workers 329 ‘Two Enelish Churches 
and 27 Vernacular Churches Christian Com 
munity 5000 ‘wo dispen anes J] ducation 
11 One Iheological snd tuo Boys’ High 
Schools anitwo Girls Aigh Schools and 118 Lle 
mentary School pupils 3600 One Indus 
trial School for carpentermz 110n work and 
motor mechanics ‘The Vernacular Press of th s 
mission printed the first literature in the Santali 
language 


Secretary RevY H I Frost Bulasore Oris a 


1HE AMFRICAN BaPtTist JELTGU Mission 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore Guntur Kistna, and 
kKurmoo! Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Madras and the sur 
rounding vicinity Its main work 15 evangelism 
but there are also Lducational and Medical 
Tustitutions of importinec Industrial Settlement 
,ork for the Lruk was 1s carricd on at Kavah 
ind vicinity Industri departments are 
maintaiied also in connection with the Missicn 
Hizh Schools at Nellore Ongole and Kurnccl 
Orziuized lelugu Churches number 277, with 
94410 biptrzed communicants There are 102 
missionaries, and 2720 Indian worker ‘le 
mision muntans a Lheoloz 1 Seminary at 
Riumapitnam for the truning of Indian preach 
er <A Bible Iruning School for the training 
of T lu u women 3s locited in Nellore A total 
of 83 323 reccive instruction in 1,270 primary 
schools, 16 second ry schools and 4 high schools 
In Medical work 8 Hospitals and 12 Dispensiries 
r yort 4303 in patients 9% 108 out pitients, 
an]! J1> 073 treatments during the ycar 


Secretary Rev TI kurtz,DD, Madira Deccan 


THE AUSTRALIAN JBaPtTIst “WIssiow — 

Misseonars in charge Rey 1 C Kelly (on leave) 
Res A I Smith (icting) Mission House 
Sera gunge 


THF AUSTRALIAN PAPTIST FOREIGN MIS 
sion —(Incorporatcd) J mbracing the societies 
representing the Buptist Churches of the States 


of the Australan Commcnwealtl The ficld 
cf operations 15 in hast Jengil The stiff 
numlers 42 <Austriliwn workers ‘There are 


27¢3 communicints ind 1 Christian community 
of 4 98¢ 

Secretary Field Council Rev A J Grace 
Pibna CT B 


[Tur Strict BarristT MisstON—Has 15 
Luropean Missionaries and 120 Indian worker 
in Madras and Salem District Communicants 
number 270 , orevnised Churches 8 elementary 
schools 41 with 1,625 pupils 


Treasurer and Secretary Rev D Morling 
Namaka] S Indi 


Missions, 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH MISSION — /371 with 13,491 pupils 


Contributions for 


Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff | Church and Lvangelistic work on the nart of 
of 35 Missionaries of whom 10 are clerical 14/the Injian Chureh Ra 51 422 


Fducationalists 8 are Doctors and 38 Nurses 
The Indian staff numbers 493 of whom 14 are 
Pasters 93 Evangelists 4 Colporteurs 40 Bible 
women and 342 are Teachers There are 12 
Organised Churches a communicant roll of 
1 925 and a Christian Community of 7289 In 
Medical work there are 3 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries with 1 494 in patients 13 769 new 
cases and a total attendance of 51501 The 
Mission conducts 3 Hizh Sthoolb 2 Anglo 
Vernacular Schools 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantiy and 124 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6834 pupil, also 1 eréche 4 
Orphanages an Industrial School at Borsad a 
Teachers Training College for Women at Bcrsad 
a Divinity College at Ahmedabad and + Missicn 
Piess at Smat The Mission has made a 
specialitv of Farm Colonies of which there are 
about a score in connection with 1t most of them 
thriving 


The Jungle Tiibes Mission with 6 Missi0nazics 
1, a branch of the activities of the above workin. 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa hantha distiicts 
with Farm Colonies attached 


Secretary Rev James Biolly BA Parant 


TPE UNITTD PRESBYTERIAN CHUPCO OF 
NORTH AMERICA —The Sialkot Mission of thc 
above Church was opened at Sialkot YFunyab 
mn 18395 =odIt 18 now carrying on work in tcn 
districts in the Punjab and in one district of the 
North West Frontier Province Its missionaries 
number 140 and its Indian workers 830 Its 
educational work comprises one Theological 
Seminary one Collcge five High Schools one 
Industnal School eight Middle Schools and 
lol Pmmarv Schools The total enrolment in all 
schools in 1928 was 13 721 The Mission 1s also 
carry ing on Medical work through five Hospitals 
and eight Dispensaricts The total membership 
of the Church which has been established 1s 
43 070 and of the Christian community 86 208 


General Sccretary Rev Robert Ma\rwell 
Guiranwala Panjab 


THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION ope 
rates in 3 main sections known as the Punjab 
North India and Western India Missions Ihe 
American Staff (including women) numbers 266 
and the Indian Staff 1,352 There are 35 main 
stations and about 2/0 out stations Organized 
churehes number 82,25 of which are self sup 
porting There are 11985. communfcants 
and a total baptized community of 82,000 
Lducational work 18 follows 2 Mens Colleges 
and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn snd 
the Kinnaird Colleges for women, student, 
1,820 ‘Theological School 1, students 24, Training 
Schools for village workers 2, students about 
180 Hugh School« 14, students about 2,100 
Industrial] Schools 4 Agricultural Demonstra- 
tion Farms 3 Teachers’ Training Departments 
7 The Mira) Medical School and an interest tn 
the Ludhiana Medical School for women stu 
dents 170, Elementary Schools 230, Schools 
of all grades 241, pupils 12 G°8, Medical work 
Hospitals 6, Dispensines 17 Sunday Schoo’s 


The Hospitalat Miraj founded by Sir Wulbam 
Winless and now under thc care of C1 Vail, 1s 
“etl known throughout the whole of 8S W India, 
and the Forman Christian College at Lahore 
under the principalshipof Rev I Lucas 
D1 tg equally well known and valued iu 
the Punja The Cwing Christinn Colle ge 
(Dr € H Rue Pnnepal) ha 19wn rap dy 
mM humMbers and influence 


Secielaryof Council of A P Missions in India 
Rev H ¢ \clte,M 4, DD, Saharanpur 


Secretary, Punjab Mission Rev W J Wen 


M A, Lahore 


Secretary, North India Mussion Rev W I 
Allison, MA ,Cwahor CT 


Secretary, Western India Altssion Rev H 
Wright, MA, Ahmednagar, 


THE NEW 7+ ALAND PRESBYTERIAN MISSIO x 
—Commenced as reccntly as 1910 at Jagadhr 
Punjib 


Secretary Mis A TC Henderson Jagadhn 
Dist Amballi 


THI (UNITFD CHUPCH OF CANADA THiSSION— 
commenced in 1877 has 13 main stations in 
Indore Gwahor Ihutlam Dhar Jiora Sitamau 
and Banswaia Jh Mission staff numbeis 88 
Jndinn workcrs 290 his Mission works in con 
junction with the Malwa Church Council of the 
United Church of Northern India which report: 
for this part cf its territory Org inised Chuiche 
19 Unorganiscd Churches 14 Communieant 
1¢24 Biptised non communicants 4 064 = Total 
Christian community 6188 


kh 


Fducational work comprises kicmentary «and 
Widdle Schools High Schools for boys and girl , 
College, Theological Seminary and Classcs 
[Industriv] teaching and wotk are done in th 
thre Guls Boarding School , women’s industria! 
work in Mhow and Rutlam and in Risalpura Buys 
(vocational) School Technical and practical 
training 18 given in Punting Weaving and Car 
pentry Ihe Medical work is large There are 
three General Hospitals where both men and 
women ar treated and five Womens Hospitals 
and also a number of dispensaries in central and 
out stations 

Secretary of Uission —Rev J T Tuiylor DD 
Indore C I 


Secretary of Chuich —Rev Johan Masih Dp 
Indor 


THI (CANADIAN 
So thern Bhil Meld 


Secretary —REev 
Cential India 

THE WISH CALYINISTIO METHODIST (PRESBY 
TFRIAN) *LISSIOV established 1n 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionames 950 Indian workers, occupies 
jtations in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia 
Hulls, the Lucha: Hills and at Sy thet and Cachar 
the Khassia largiage has been reduced to 


PREISBYTTRIAN MISSION 


D E McDonald Jobat 
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writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Vission A 
large amount of literature has also been pro 
dueed in the Lushailanguage. Communicants 
number 23 800, the total Christian community 
£1,461 , organised Churches 690 Elementary 
s hoolanamber 626 Sho 1r8. 17,209 in addit on 
to Industrial 8chools and Truning Institutions 
anil 21h ological Seminaries Three Hospitals 
ania y ru Disrensarics prvide annually for 
more thin 10 090 paticnts 


Secretary Rev F J Sandy Duetlang Aijal 


LHE ARCOT MISSION of the Reform- 
ed Church in Am rica org unised in 1854 occupics 
most cfth “North ind South Arcot and Chittoor 
distuictsinS Enda with ve statt of 48 Missionaries 
wnt 780006 6o[ndtan)= =oministers) ound) = workers 
Cantches number 16 Commeunicants 6 414 


Misstons. 


total Christian Community 24266, Boarding 
Schools 16 scholars 1182 Theological School 4 
stuicnts 40 Voorhees College Vellore students 
158 High Schools 3 Seholars 1770, Trainmg 
schools 2 students 120 Industrial schools 2 
Asricultural Larm and School 1 total pupils 
219 Tlementiry schools 237 Scholais 9 542 
lw) Hospitals ind >» Dispensaries with a astaft 
ot 57 provide l for 2 252 m patients and 31 166 
out pitients excluding the Union Medical 
(olleze Hospitals and Dispensaiies Velloe 


Thc Union Mission Medical Colle ze for South 
Tndiy and + CU mon Mission Pramme school ae 
located at Vellore the head qnuters of the 
Mission lhe Uiton Mission Tuberculosis 
Sunitanum tor S India is near Madanapalle 
Aropiavaiam PO Chittoor District 


Seaeary Rev W Ho Titrat Aim S India 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Ter AM'RICAN BOARD OF (COMMISSION P5 
FOR | ORTIGN MISSIOVS —H18s two larze Wis 
sions the A nericin Marathi Mission and the 
Madura Mission She Marathi Mission coveis 
aconsidervble part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapur It was commenccd In 1813, the 
first American Mission in India = Its activities 
are large and vated Uhe staff at the begin 
ninz of 193) consisted of 43 myssionarics and 619 
Indian wo1k(1s operating in 8 Stations and 121 
out stations cxclusive of Bombay City Orgais 
ed Churches number (8 with 7,539 communi 
cants, and 6145 adhercnts§ There isa Leper 
work at Sholapur [he Lducational work em 
braces 14 training and secondary schools, with 
1 132 pupilsand 121 primary schools, with 5 9>t 
pupils, three fifths of whomare non Christians 
Zenana work and Industnal work sae vigor 
ouslv carricd on, the lattcr embracing car 
pentry and lace work Aschool for the blin | 
18 conductcd 01 both Educ. ional and Indus 
trivl lines 243,75L Patients wore treated in 
the Hospitals and dispensaiics of the Mission 
last year hs Mission was the first to translate 
the Christian scriptures into the Marathi tongue 
At Sholapur 1 settlement for Criminal Tribes 1- 
carmed on under the supervision of Govern 
ment Secrelary Rev Willsum Haizen, “4, 
Sholaput 


THF MAbDURA MIssiON —In the south of the 
Presidency foundcd in 1834, his a staff of 61 
mussiontrics and 992 Indiv workeis, operates in 
the Madura and Ramnad Districts and has a 
communicant roll of iL, 46 and a total 
Christian community ot 20108 and 33 
orzinized (Churches most of which arc 
entirely self supporting and = self governin’ 
These Churches are an integral pitt of the South 
Indiv United Church Schools number 339 with 
17 568 pupils In Madura thet ire a Tist 
Grade Coli.ge Hizhand Triaiming schools for girls 
and hospitals for men and women At Pasu 
malaj three miles from Madura, a High School 
framing School Theological Institution Lrede 
School and School of Agriculture Five elemen 
tary Boarding School, are found in 1s many 
out stations, industrial work wb inciessinzly 
4 part of the curricula of all schools above the 
lower zrade The Serrelary 1s the Rev John 
J Binmngs WA, DD, Pasumalu 


THE ARCOT MISSION commenced under the 
Americtn Board was transferred to the 
Reform Church of America {n 1851 

1lu% SOANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION OF 
Nortao AMERICA ~— Cmbraces two Branchcs 
One in Bengal and the other in Khandesh, 
The mission staff in Ahandesh 13 represcnted by 
fourtecn mission ines wd forty Indian workers 
Shere ve 104 communicants and o8 non comm nh 
cints wd 165 und r Christian Irstruction, 1> 
I lemcntary Schoo's provide tor 393 pupils 

Secretarves Rev Paul Ringdahl Amalner, Last 
Khindesh and lev Dover Bahs. Duar, Bengal 

LH SWEDISH ATLIANCE MISSION — Working 

me Bhls Hindus and Miuhammedans m 
West Khandesh has 30 missionaries and 71 
In han worke1s There are 8 (on,zregations with 
a total membership of 942 of whom 475 are 
communicants There are 8 TI lementary Schools 
2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes = The 
pupil in all schools are 380 

Secretary Rev Gustaf Westmo, Dhula, West 
Ikhandesh 


FeRFi CHURCH OF FINLAND MISSION —To‘al 
Mission Staff is represented by 6 Missionaries 
1 native Pastor, two Catechists, 7 Teachers 
Lhere are about 120 communicants and total 
comm inity 400 ‘Lhere are four day schools, one 
cv ming school one hospital, four dispensaries, 
anil Wcaving and Hand Carder industries 

Secretary Miss TI Kronqwst, Lachen, wea 
Gan,toh, Sikkim State 

1Hk LONDON MISSIONARY SOvLlETY —Con. 
m noced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N India, 12 in S India and 7 
[rivancore Lhe Mission engages In every 
form of Mussionary activity. 


The Luropean staff numbers 135, [ndian 
workers 2,380, Organised Churches 620, 
Commuaicants 21,824 and Christian Com- 
munity 142255 There are 1 Christian College, 
stulents 159, 2 Theological Institutions, 
asludents 70 4 [ramming Institutions, pupils 
114, 12 high schools, pupils 4,849 20 
Boarding schools scholars, 1,167 and 862 
| Dlementary schools with 46,371 scholars In 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Dispensark s 
14, qualified doctors 9 Curoyeans, 61 Asatstants 
and 8 880 irc patients and 198,757 out-paticuts 
for the year 


Massions. 


The main cenfree of the Missiouin N Inuia irc 
at Calcutta and Murshidabad LMS work in 
the United Province 1s being closed but a 
Union Mission of the W MS CMS and 
ILM 8  1sshortly to be opened in Lenares City 
with the Rev J C Jachson of the L MS as 
Superintendent Ihis Mission will concentrate 
especially on work amongst pilgrms and 
students Spccial cfforta are mide amongst 
the Nama Sudras and the aboiginil 
tribes known 1 the Wajhwars, Cheros and 
Pankas Ihe 8 India district and Travancore 
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ire divided into the Kanarcse, Telugu Limi), and 
Malayalam fields with 19 stations and 800 out 
stations At Nageicoy) (L1ravancore) 1s the Scott 
Memorial College with 085 students, a Church 
and congregation said to be the largest im 
India and a larzpe Pruting Fress, the centre of 


, the 8 Iraxancore Tract Society 


Bengal Secretary Rev Vaughan’ Rees 
Pehrampore Dist Muishidabad Benares 
Suzeruntendent —Revy J ( Jackson, Benares 
UP 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


SHE CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
—Dates from the pear 1593 under the name 
oftbe Internationa) Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of 1ts mus‘ionarics were at work 1D 
Terar Province much earlier Work is curried 
onin the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh Cwyarat 
Jhere 18 a staff of 66 missionaries and 
13> Indjan workers Jhe number of mission 
stations 13 19 with additional out stations 
Shere isa Christian community of 3,003 aduits 
There are | Boarling Schools 2 for boysand 2 
for girls 1 Training School for Indian workers 
aid 1 Lnelish ccngrezation at Bhuewwal 

Maecutue Secretary Rey W Movcer, Akcla 
Berar, C P 


‘HE (CHURCH OF THE BRETUREN (AMLCTICAN) 
—Oryened work 1n 1895 and opcratesin Broach 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajpip'a Strtes Ite staff number 623 foreigr 
workers includiug missionaries wives and 223 
Indian workers The Baptized (immersed)membcr 
chip s.ands at 3944 Lducation) carried on in 7 
Girls’ Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys and 107 Villaze Day Schools Temals 
under instruction number 794 males. (72, total 
under Instruction 3,460 There are 80 Sund\3 
Schools hiving 175 teachers and a total « orol- 
ment of 3405 Lhere were v6 013 call, at mis-don 
dispensarisin 1929 ‘The foreygn medical staff 
consists of 4 doctors 4 nuises- and 1 
Industrial Work 1s carried on in ci ht of the 
Loarding Schools and a vocational 
trainnz school was opened at Ankks 
var in June 1924 Lvargelistic, lLempei 
ance and Publicity work 1ecerves due emphasis 
the** Prakash Patra’ a Christian monthly of 
400 copics, are published Secretary LA 
Llickenstaff, Bulsar, Surat District 


THE POONA AND INDIAN VILLACE Missl0nN — 
1 ninded in 1893) Mission Stations —Khed 
Shivapur Pocna Distint Nasiyur (Bhot 
Stato) Poony District Jecnand MSM = hy 
Satara Distinct Fhaltun Satua Distiuict und 
Pandhupw = Sholapur Distiict Lhe St att 
Consists of 36 J wopean and 4) Indian worl qs 
with ve community cf about o> Tndian Chiistiins 
ind then families Lho mun work is cvanochis 
In, In the villages wemens Zenwes worl and 
Pilmary education Medical work is conductc t 
at cach station with vu hospital at Pandharpur 
Hcrdquarters 44 Sassoon Road, Poona 

Secretary —J W Stothard 


1HE AMERICAN CHURCHES OF GOD MISFION 
—Has three missionaries at bocra, o: ce at Khan 


yanpur, Bogra District, Bengal, aud three at | 


Ulubana, Howrah District, 


Freeutue Seqetary Rev H W Cover wa 


Bogia 1 BR 


Recordisg Secretary VissJ \V Maycr, Logra 
IB 


TOE INDIA CHRISTIAN ALISSION —Foun - 
ed im 1897 has 41 Organjsed Churclies 
17 Missionarics, 43 stations and out stations, 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one In lustrial School ind Bille School In the 
Lilore District also Stations Dodballapur and 
Hoskc te ncar Banzaloic S India stations also in 
Nuwara Lliya, Mulpotha Uva Province and 
Polzahawella Ceylon, Gnils Orphanage at 
Nuwara Dhiya , Industrial sfomes for children of 
mixed parentage, Nuwara Fliya ‘Total Chris 
tian ccMamunity 4092 Monthly Ma,azines 
Tn,u h Was ec eary Notes and Telunu TJ ( 
VU Wes nye Duector Rhev A & Paynter 
Nuwara Liiva Ccvlon 


[Hl CHURCH OF THL NAZARENE MISSION — 
Has its headquarters for Western India at Bul 
Jana Jcru whee 16 has a Boys’ boardins 
School with “o loys It also has fifty ,11ls inschool 
This Mission ilso has thice stations in ihany 
Distiict, namely WKhardi Visind and Mutrbal 
At present thie we mine missionarks in 
this part of India, abo 29 Indian piacheis 
and Liblu women 


I resident of the Councud 
buldana, Leura 


The heidquartus for J aste2n India are at 
Auishor,an) Mymcnusingh District with an omphi 
age and a force of 3 missionalics also about 16 
Indiv pre ichcrs and bible women = Lhis mikcs 
1 total at prescnt of 12 mission uies and about 
45 Indian workers for Ihe Church of The Naza 
rene in India 


Preside itof the Counal Rev G J Lranklin 
lishorgan}, Mymcnsingh District 


THF HEPHZIBAH F alta MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. | Fhas five: Missicnaies in India 
Ihev vu Rev und Mis §S Vo Christensen Adia 
1 N hy Re md Mis WJ brown 
Richunvthpur * Minlbbum Distict and Miss 
JC Jenacn who fs also stati ned at Razhunath 
yw but ism the Swmatotim vt thi at present 


THE ‘LIBETAN MIssion—Has 4 Mussion- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, anid 
libet as its objective Secrutary Misa J ber- 
euson, Darjeeling 

THE INDIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF TINN} 
VELLY (DORNAKAL MISSION)—Opened in 1904 


Ruy L 8 Iracy 
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operates in the Warangal District of the \izam’s 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes 
called Palars inthe British and Travane sre 
Bills ‘It 1s the missionary effort of the Timil 
Christians of Tinnevclly ‘There are now nea lv 
5,403 lelugu Christians in 122 villages and %60 
Paliwr Christians in the hills Secretary Rev 
S S Moses Palamcottah 


THE MISSION TO LFPLrRS—Tounded in 1874 
ig gn inter dcnommational and inteinational 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lcpers and of thcir 
untainted children working in 15 countries but 
largily in India, China Korea and Japan Its 
work in India is cariied on through co operation 
With 30 Missionary Societics In India alone 
the Mission now has 37 Asylums of its own with 
upward: of 5 00 mmates 1nd 1s aijing or has 
some conncction with work for lepers at 23 other 
places in India Altogether in India over 7 000 
1 pers are being hilped 


The Mission also provides for the segrevation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parcnts Morc than 70.0 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers 


An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treitment whereby early cises both adults 
and children are now benefiting 


Most of the Mission 8 income 1s received from 
voluntary contributions Some funds are 1aised 
in Irdia but the bulk of the monty xpendc |] 
by the Mission in India 1s received from 
Pitan althou-h the = provincial Governrrecoat 
give rc,ular malotenance grants 


Lhere 1s an Indjan Auailiary of the Mission t? 
Lepers of which H E Lady Syhes who repre 
scnts the Bombay Presidency, 18 a Vice Presi 
dent 


Hon Treasurer Henry I Icwis, Lsq, 12 
Dathousie $q , Calcutta 


The General Sccretary of the Mission = 1s 
Mr W H P Andcrson 33 Ifcnrictta St Covent 
Gaiden, London, W C The Secretary for India 
Mr A Donald Miller, Furulia bihar 


THE RECIONS BELOND MISSIONARY TL NION 
—An inter den minaticnal Society commenced 
work at Mothihiut thar in 1900 and now 
occupies 6 stations and 10 out stations m the 
Champiran and Saran Districts with a staff 
of 18 Lurorcan and 1 Indjan Missionarics and 
40 other Indian workers The Mission main 
tains 1 Hospital 1 Girls’ Orphanage 1 Eoys 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department 1M ELE School with 200 
1upils Communicants number 80 Secretary 
Rey Alex L Banks, Siwan, District Saran 


THF NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETi Of 
INDIA—] stablishcd 1905 started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians has 1 staff of 27 
Missionaries and 88 ~=helpas and Volunteers 
Operates in Montgomeiyv District (the Punjab) 
Sirathu and haya (U P) Haluaghat Mymen 
singh District (Benzal) Jharsagudah (B & 0) 


Secretary & Tieasurer 


Misstons. 


and Tirupattur Taluk (N Arcot) Thirty four 
Flementary Schools and 1 High School with 
hostel one printing press three Dispensaries 
and one Hospital Annual expenditure Rs 
80000 Celebrates its Silver Jubilee on Christ 
mas dav 1930 Organs The National Mission 
ary Intelligencer (a monthly journal in Fnglish 
sold) at Re 1 per vear post free) Qasid (a 
monthly journal in Persian Urdu) at Rs 280 
Deenekav (a monthly journal in Tamil and 
Kanarese) at 8 Annas per year post free 


Address N M § Office Vepery Madras 


General Serretary Rai BahadurA C Mu 
herjil, BA Associa e Secretary Thos David, BA, 
BD 


THE SrvkNTH DAY ADVENTIST MISSION — 
The Seventh day Adventist commenced mission 
woik im India in 1893 and now employ a staff 
of 51x hundred workers European and Indian 


Including one hundred ordained and licensed 


ministers) Dvyanzelistic and educational work 
1s conducted in sixteen vernaculars beside work 
fot Koglish speaking peoples in the large cities 
Lo. administrative piwposes the work 18 
organised into five Union Missions located as 
follows — 


Bombay Union Mission of S D A 
(A W_- Cormack Superintendent ) 
Office Address Post Box 1» Poona 

Burma Union Mission of SD A 
(J Philhps Superintendent ) Office 
4ddiess 30 Voyle Road Rangoon 
Cantonment Burina 

Noith east India Lnion Mission of SDA 
(G G Lowry Supeiumtendent) Office 
Addiess Hinoo PO Ranch 

Noith west India Union Mission of S D A 

A H Williams Supeiintendent ) 

Office 1ddress 17 Abott Road Luchnow 


South India Union Mission of SDA 


(H Christensen Superintendent ) 
Ofte 1ddiess 10 Cunningham Road 
Bin,aloic 

dhe general headquarters tor India aud 


Buima 1s located at Salisbury Park, Poona 
A W Cormack President (CC T Torey 

Office Address Post 
Box 1» Poona) On the same estate Is an 
up to date publishing house devoted entirely to 
the printing of evangelical and associated 
literature (Address Oriental Watchman 
Publishing Association Post Box No 35 Poona) 

4 large number of dav and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo Vernacular suhools are conducted In 
different parts of the country and at Vincent 
Hitl School Mussoorie Huropean education 18 
provided a regular high school course with 
more advanced work for commercial and other 
special students being available In all the 
denominational boarding schools increasing 
emphasis 1s being laid on vocational work the 
students being requued to share in the domestic 
wok of the mstitutions and in many cases to 
engaye in some tiades or other work Twelve 


Murwahi (( P) Nawtanwa (ncar Nepal) North! physiuians one maternity worker (C MB ) and 


Ahanaia Mirajgaon and skarmala Taluhas 
(Bombay) Parkal Taluq (Nizam s Dommivns) 


a number of: qualified nurses are employed 
regular medica! work being conducted at twenty 


Missions. 


stations The baptised mambaship (adult) a 
about 3000 oizanized into 77 churches and in 
addition a substantial community of cnquiers 
1s recelvin, svstematic imetiuction 261 
Sabbath Schools aie conducted with an enrolled 
membership of about 7 000 

The Bombay address 1s 1/29 Kamal Mansions 
Colaba Pastor PC Poley being in charge of the 
work in that city 


THE AMERILAN MENNONITE MISSION — 
1 stablished 1899, works in the C Provinces 
Mission staff numbcrs 32, Indian workers 80, 
Church members 1 300, 2 Industna! Training 
Tnstitution 1 High school 1 Vernacular Middle 
School and 1 Anglo Vernacular Miuddic 
School 1 Mens Home 2 Homes for 
untainted children of lepers, 1 Bible School 2 
Orphanages 1 Widows’ Home, 1 Leper Asvium, 
Rilementary Schoolk:, 11 


Dispensaries, 6 Leper 

Clynics 2 
Secretary Rev. J N, Kaufman, Dhamtar, 
THE GENERAL CONFERENOE—NMENNONITE 


WIsSION—Started in 1901 in the C Provin 
ces Workers number 27, Leper Medicil 
Orphan Zenana, I'vangelistic and Educational 
work carriud on Secretary Rev P W Penner 
Janigir, C P 


TuE KURKU AND CENTRaL INDIA HILL 
VISSION— Established 1890 in the C P. and| 
Berar, has a mission staff of 19, Indian work- 
ers 16, Churches 8, Communicants 277 Chris | 
tian community 010 2 Boarding erhools with 
72 boarders and2  (Jlementary schools 
anna Rev Carl Wyder, Lilichpur, Berar, 


THE CKELION AND INDIA GENT RAT MISSION 
Tstabli hed 1892 occupics stations in Indi, m 
Mysore State inthe C imbatore and Anantaput 
Districts and also staticns In Panadura Cey] n 
Mission Staff 31 Indian workers Jo3  Clonchos 
14 Communic ints 691 and Christian ( ommunits 


2706 Orphanages 4 Licmentary Schools 
48 Pupils 1 556 


Secretary —A Scott Richards Town Bin 
galore 
THE BOYs’ CHRISTIAN HOwE MISSION — 


Owes its existence to a period of famine was 
cOmmMenced in 1899 Mission staff 17, Indian 
Workers 1256 ILhere are elementary schools with 
three orphanages, two boys and one git}, and a 
Widows’ Home, where [ndustria! training is 
Ziven, There are four main stationg—At Dhond, 
in the Poona District and at Bahraich Ora: and 
Benares in United Proviices At Benarns ther 
1s an Industrial Traiming Institution with about 
one hundred attendants learning the Motor 
Llectrical and Carpentry trades Therc are also 
34 Out-atations Director. Rev John DT Norton 
Dhond, Poona District Secretary W K 
Norton, Benares, U. P 


Ladies’ Societies, 


ZENANA BIBLE AND MEDICAL MISSION — 
This is an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, Londan, working 
Among women and girls in six stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 in United Provinces, 
and 3 inthe Punjab There are 75 European 


16 
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Mission wy Iidies on the stiff inl 57 Ass stint 
Missionarics 214 Indian tercheis antl nur cs 
ind 49 Bible women During 1927 there wre 
4 618 in pitients in the five hospitvs supported 
by the Society (Nisik Benares Jaunpur Tucl 


|now and Patni) but the Victoria Hospital 


Benarcs, was closed There were 26941 out 
fatients 81 082 uttendinces at the Dispen 
siries In their 33 schools were 3,0.2 pupils 
and there 1s a University Department it T ahore 
Lhe cvingelistic side of the work 1s largelv dor ¢ 
by louse to house visitvtions and te iching tle 
women in Zenanis 1 0. womnen wer regularly 
trught and 1 324 houses were visite! The 
7 Bible women visited 4) villages the number 


of nouses was 847) mayor operations 71K 
minor operations "14 IJotal exjpcndituic 
£60427 3 

Hon Lieaswer ‘The Lord Meton of 
Dunottar 


Secretanes Rov Dr Cortes hev Ld Cur 
MA (Hon), and Miss L Wariner 


WoMENS CarictraN ‘rFpical COmrTIGh 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATID HE PUNJAB 
MEDIOAT SCHOOL FOI WOMEN —In 18)4 the 
North India School of Melieice f r Christian 
Women wie opened in Ludhians in order to 
give % Medicil Idu ation under Christin 
influences co Indian Women Doctor Idih 
Brown MA MD as its Loundr w | 
Principal The School was Inter denomi xtionas, 
and trained students for various Misslonary 
Societies 


Clinical work wa oat first trven af th Ch 
lotte Hospital which t Icn, 1 to th TPudhiars 
7enan, wd Medi vf Va ion Th Memerral 
Hospit ul was cpen din })00 we bhai new 00 
beds) In 1913 non Christian Stud rf wet 
also rdmitte! f rtiramim, ul th nino wi 
modified to it oprooif fitl ion ab oe 

In 86veu 2) Vi alStutat Pay qua 
fed as doctor te T 'Oa € m ole 
142 9 Num wl 702 lu ul Widwive 
At present 2.2 ve mm tian Wer Mo tial 
Students 16 w Compoundus O wu 5 od 


80 as Nutse Dis 


New lal oratories have Foon built fcr Chi ical 
Pathology to Phv-tolo.y ind for €) cmuastiy 
wud Physis New quarter tor Sitas ni 
Nuwis 5 wid this your Uo new quatists 
th Assi tint Staft Thon w Diy iyi. 
gut patient hasn w become vary yp yuu 


THE MISSIONARY SEITTI MENT JOR UNIVIT 
SILY WOMIN was founded in Tom! iy in 16% 
Its work 1s r h.ious social ind interniatioual 
Lhe Settlement suy plies v hostel tor Untvers ty 
students ot all nitionalit es and oo tew indian 
jrotussional women (lasses tor cducated girls 
arc provilcd und terachin, w alo g@ven m 
pup ls homes Ihe Settlement staff take fart 
in many of the orginiscd ac ivitics for women 5 
work in the city dhe Socal Service Prainm, 
Class un ier Miss Tara Tilak BA ois now held 
at the Settlement Ihe course lasting 1 
yeu imcludes boch theoretical and practierl 
work 
Acting Tharden Misys P S Hules I 
(Oxon) Reyn lds ho id Byeulht bombay 


THF RAMABAI MUKTI MISSION (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 


A 
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Misstons. 


1929) the well known work of the Inte Pandita are 9 Missionaries and 2 retired missionaries 


TRtamabai shuli«rs about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn ther living The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian nd Luropean workers Lvangelistic 
wolk is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon Poona District 


Miss M Jissa Hastic, Corresponding Secretary 
Disciple Societies 


The Tndia Mission Disciples of Christ under 
the (mited Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapohs Indiana US A _ began woik in 
India 1n 188. Jt works in the Central Pro 
vinces and South United Provinces There are 
€8 missionarics including mussionaries wives 
and 270 Indian workers There are 16 orga 
nized churches with the membership of 2 875 
There is a Christian community of 4700 There 
are» hospitals and 10 dispensaries in which 
16>) 1n patients and 4» 261 out patients were 
trestid Jast ycar with a total of 217 698 treat- | 
ments IJhcre isan orphanage for children under 
8 vears of age with the older orphans provided 
for in the boarding schools and hostels 


inmates 
inmates <A Lubciculosts Sanatorium admitted 
99 paticnts during the year An Industrial 
School is coniucte | at Damoh in connection 


with which 2 400 acre farm is used for practical pay (AURCH IN AMERIC 


woth In the l1umng Home for women at | 
hulpahar,needlework gardcning etc are taught 
in connection with which a large business is donc 
vach ycar Lhe Mission Press at Jubbulpore 
Wintd about 3000000 pages of Christian 
iteratil¢ 
Hi,h Schools also 5 Middle Schools and 15 
Primary Schools with about 2100 under in 
struction 


Lhe Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District Ihe Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U P 
and Palamau District in Orissa The two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Jubbulpore, C P 


Undenominational Missions 

THe CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION Objective 
Salvation of Central Asia from Afghanistan to 
Tibet (including N LC portion of Peshawar 


W 2B Alexander 


District), North Kashmir, etc Protestant 
Lvangelical Inter denominational Head quart 
ters in India Mardan N W F Pin London 


52 lLincolns Inn Ficlds Branch Stations 
Bandapur N Kashmir Shigar Baltistan and 
pioneering in Shyok Valley and in Chinese 
Tutkistan Ten Luropean Migstonaries on field 
Tounded and managed chiefly by officers who 
have served in Frontier parts 


THE I'RIENDS SkRvVICE COUNCIL —The 
litends Service Council works In 7 stations of 
the Hoshangabad Division of the Central 
Piovinces and m 2 1n the Bhopal Statc There 
are 5 Monthly Meetings and one Yearly Meeting 
the church betng oiganised on the same principle 
as the Soulety of Kiiends in Lugland There 


as the United Lutheran Church 
Now working 
the recently orgamzed Andhra Tv wicltcal 
Jutheran Church 


1 Normal 2 Tndustiial Schools 2 | together carry on work m Last Godavari 


Boarding Schools for girls and 1 Hostel for 
boys where some Industrial training Is given one 


Anglo Vernacular Middle School and 3 Primary 
Schools 
village dispensary a self supporting weaving 
community at Itarsi and a Farm Colony at 
Makoriya Hoshangabad District and at Lahi in 


One Hospital with dispensary and 1 


Seon: Malwa Tahsil Hoshangabad District 


There are 127 full Members and 1,362 
Christian adherents 


Secretary —T R Addison Itarsi Houshanga- 
bad District 
THY AMERICAN 


FRIFNDS Mission —With 


Missionaries is working 1n Bundelkhand with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpw 


Secretary Miss EL L Baiid Nowgong ( 1] 
THE OLD CHUROH Hz2BREW MISSION was estab- 


lshed in 1808, in Calcutta and 1s said to be 
ile only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
“ecrelary The Chaplain, 11, 
Calcutta 


Mission Row 


THE OPEN BRETHREN—Occupy 46 stations 


A 11 the U. Provinces Bengal, S Mahratta Goda- 
1 oarding schools ior girls and one for boys with, veri, Delta, Kanarese, 
2 hostcls fur boys and one for girls show 632° Cc ast, Commbatore and Nilgiri Distncte 

There fs one Leper Asylum with 120 hod an annual Conference at Bangalore 


4inne /elly Malabar 
They 


Lutheran Societies 


THY INDIA MISSION OF THF UNITEIDIUSHb 
/—Commonly hnown 
Miss on 
in close coordination with 


The Mission ind Ghurch 


West Godavari Guntur Nellore and kurnool 
Districts Foreign staff on the field in 1930 
63 Indian staff of all grades 2578 lapticed 
membership 146122 schools 1025 pupils 
35174 There are a First Grade College threc 
High Schools for boys one High School for 
girls two Normal ‘lraming Schools for Masters 
and one for Mistresses, a Theologicyl Semmary 
an Agricultural School five Hospitals a School 
for the Blind a Tuberculosis Sanato1lum, and a 
Printing Press 


President of the U L C Mission —Rev G A 
Rupley Tarlupad, Nellore District 


President of Andhra Fvangelwal Jutheran 
Church —Rev R M_ Dunkelberger DD 
Rajahmundry Last Godavari District 


THE EVANGELICAL NASIONAL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF STOCKHOLM SWEDEN —A Church 
of Sweden Souety founded in 1856 occupies the 
Districts of Saugor Betul and Chhindwara in 
the Central Provinces 


There are about 2450 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces The European and Indian Staff 
numbers 31 and 176 respectively One Lheolo 
gical Semimary for trammg of Pastors and 
Catechists, and one Training School for training 
Women Workers 25 Piimary and Anglo 
Vernacular Middle Schools with 1173 Children 
12 Sunday School with 675 Christians and 1,145 
non Christian Children,9 Dispensaries with 36 030 


Msssions, 


palate during 1929 % Workshops one of 
hem with an aided Carpentry School One 
Yemale Industrial School One Widows Home 
with 68 Women 9 Orphanages with 158 boys 
and 236 girls One Boarding School for 
Christian Girls on the Middle School Standard 
Three Farms where the 8 C Modern Village 
Uplift is attempted 


Secretary —Rev 
Chhindwara CP 


THE BASEL EVANGEIICAL MISSION -——With its 
headquarters at Mangalore South Kanara was 
founded m 1834 and has taken over again the 
whole field occupied before the War with the 

xception of North Kanara and the Nilgins 
[The Kanarese Ivangelical Mission which for 
the time bemg maintained part of the fleld of 
the Basel Mission has retuned from the fleld and 
lasolved Lhe Mission has at the beginning of 
1930 20 chef stations and 8> outstations 
with a total missionary staft of 53 Furopeans 
ind 912 Indian workers The membership of 
the churches 13 223874 Lducational wo1k 
cmbraces 128 schools among which a Theolo 
,tcal Seminary a Second Grade College and 

High Schools The total number of scholars 
is 18 347 Medical work 13 done at Betger 
(radag S$ Mahratta and two Women and 
(hildren 8s Hospitals are maintained at Udip 
South Kanara and Cahcut Malabar The 
Mission maimtams a Home Industrial Depart 
ment for women s work and a large publishing 
department with «7 Look Shop and a Printing 
Press with ub out 170 workers 1f Mangaloie § 
Kanara and is domg work in J nzlish and in a 
uumber ot Indian languages Chairman and 
Secretary Rev A Much residingat Mangalore 
South kanaia 


G <A Bjork BD 


THE CHURCH OF SWEDEN Mission was founded 
in 1874 Operated till 191> m the Madura 
‘Janjore Tnchinopoly and Ramnad Districts 
Since 1915 the Mission having taken full charge 
of the former Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission field working also in the Madras 
Chingleput Coimbatore Salem S Arcot Districts 
with diaspora congregations in Rangoon, Penang 
huala Lumpur and Colombo 


L EC L M (Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission) te entered into the work, in 1927 Hence 
the Church of Sweden Mission now works in 
the Trichinopoly Coimbatore, Madura and Ram 
nad Districts with the diaspora congrecations 
at Colombo The L E L M works in the 
Madras Chingleput South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts with the diaspora congregations at 
Rangoon Penang and Kuala Lumpur 


The Church (Tamil Lvangelical Lutheran 
Church) was constituted on 14th January 1919 
and 1s working in connection with the two 
Missions 


CHURCH OF SWEDEN MISSION Jiuropean staff 


30, Schools 132 Teaching staff, 233 
Pupils Boys 4,688, Girls 1 293 
President —Rev J Sandegren MA, BD 


Gurukul Kilpauk, Madras 


LEI1/10 LCVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSIOV 
Puropean staff 11 Schools, 10 Teaching Staff 
96 Pupils BoysJ,217 Girls 669 
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Meyner 


President Rev Provost ‘th 
Mayavaram 
INSTITUTIONS COMMON TO BOTH MISSIONS 


Schools 2 Teaching Staff, 29, Pupils Boys, 72, 
Girls 329 


TAMIL EVANGELICAL LUTHFRAN CHURCH 


Organised churches 47 Ordwned Indian 
Ministers, 31 Other Indian workers 102 
Baptized Membership 27 247 Baptized 


membership Schools 274 Teaching staff 465 
Pupils 10 970 (boys & 760, girls 2 210) 

resident The Rt Rev Bishop D Bexell 
Trichinopoly 


MISSOURI EVANGIrLICAL TUTHFRAN INDIA 
MIsSION (MFLIM) —I3 located in Noith Aicot 
(Ambur Vanivambad!) Salem (Aumshnagn1) 
Tanjore (Tanjore Negapatam) Madura (Madura 
Vellaguiam) Tinnevelli (Valliom Vadaikan 
gulam) Distiicts m Mysoie (Kolar Gold 1 1¢lds) 
in Iravancore (Nagercoil Travancore Aleppey) 
Lhere are 38 Missionaries (2 of these on fiilou.h 
in America) 1 lady doctor (American) 1 male 
doctor (Indian) 1 nurse 1 deaconness nurse 
1 American teacher in charge of a School home 
for the children of the mussicnaries of tins 
mission only) and 1 lady educationist Besides 
one tiaining institute for teacher catechists 
there are 2 complett high schools and amon, 
90 other schools there wre 6 complete veinacul a1 
middle schools In addition to ev iwgehstic 
and educational work the Mission runs an up t> 
date Dispensary and J ying in Hospital with 16 
beds in Ambur) Stutistics November 1929 
Souls 11236 Baptised members 6076 cate 
chumens 5160 3 Indian pastors 7 evanzelists 
45 catechists 160 teachers leclonging to the 
Mission 57 outside teachers 8 boarding schoo!s 

Secretary —Rev R W Coceiss Nagercoil 
| Travancore 


THE DANISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY —Esta- 
blished 1863 in South Arcot working there 
and in North Arcot on the Shevaroy Hills 
and in Madras has a total staff of 337 Indian 
and 55 Furopean workers, Communicants 
1954 Christian community 5001 1 High 
School 3 Boarding Schools 2 Industrial Schools, 
1 Orphanage 2 Hostels and 97 Tlemcntary 
Schools 1 Theological seminary and 2 Hospitals 
total scholars 4 852 

President Rev 
Tnukkoyilur 


Jreasurer Rey K Heiberg, Ba, BD, Madras 


THE SANTAL MISSION OF THH NORTHERN 
CHURCHES (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission .o the Santals)—Founded 
in 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajypur Work 
18 principally among the Santals The mission 
staff numbers 27, Indian workers 480, 
communicants 4000; Christian community 
3,000, organised churches 36, boarding 
aschoola 4 pupils 508, elementary schools 
69 . pupils 1,035 industrial schools 2, Orphanage 
1, children 29 Secretary Bev. P. O Bodding, 
Dumka, Santa) Parganas, 


MISSIONS AND ENEMY TRADING ACT—In 
May 10918, the following notice seonening Me 
sions was published in the “‘ Gazette of India’ — 
** The following missions or religious associgtions 


C Bindslev, BA, BD, 
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arc declan d compinis under Act 2 (the Enemy 
lrading, Act) 0f1916 —Lhc Icipzig Dvangclical 
Juthctan Mis 1on Madras, the Hermausberg 
LDvanacli al Juthcran Mission, Madras the 
Schl swigelfol tanl vang ical Lutheran Mission 
Madras, th Goncr_ Lvangclical Lutheran 
Mission of thc United Provinecs and Behar 
and Onssa clic G rman Dvangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Bchar and Orissa Lhe 
Governor Gcneral in Council notifics that the 
powcrs conferrd under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extcnd to the prop rty, Movable and 
mm vable, of these missions or religious 
sso lations ” 

In Junc 3919 the Governincnt of India 
stited — ‘1 ffcctis already being given to the 
pucgestion that enemy missions in Indi should 

tukcn over Ly British socictiia = =‘Lhe proper 
ti 3 and undertil ings of bostile missions T ave 
ben vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
}ngymy lTroperty with a view to their transfcr 
to boards of trustees comyoscd pirtly of non- 
offal mcm} crs nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the wp roval 

{the Govrnment of india and jartly of 
Govatnient offigqals and those Boards of Jrust 
tees will in duc course transfer the undertal ings 
an! properties to a muissioniry socicty to be 
plcotcd by them with the approval of the 
(over or Generilin Council 


Methodist Societies 


Ihe Methodist J pise pal Church is the organi 
7\tion in the Umted State of Amcrica which 
prew out of the Wesl yon revival in Lugland 
and hr American colonics during the latter 
tart of the eighteenth ceutury hws Church 
Legan its work 1n India ip 1806, at first confming 
its activities fo whit is now the United Provin 
cs fkrom that ectntre it syreid until the 
mutposts of 48. orl were found in Baluchistan 
}urma Malaysiv Netherlands Judies and the 
Lhitiyzine Islands In 1920 a rearrangement 
of th omission ficld of tle Church separatd 
India Burma and Baluchistan ;nto what 18 
.}ow known as the South¢ro Asia divi 10n 
With tins pres nt field the Chur h now has oa 
total baptized Christian community of over 
hat amnion of whom approximately 20,000 
wae baptiscd the year ending 1926 

lhe ayow d task of the Church has been 
the aplift of the depressed clisscg and ig work 
las be largely imong that class As a matter 
tt tact, howcy ro oit has lars. numbcrs who 
came irom the Wohamincdins and the caste 
Hiddus,and among sich its influence is eatend 


ing 

Ihe educational work of th. Church 1s ex 
t ngive, 3 baving in this wi a total of 1,301 
s hools of all grad 5 including three colli gis, 
{ venty-tu > bij schools wud numcrous norrsl 
training and the logical institutions The 
H per red attundauts in these schools number 
42,5 

Sp cial effort 13 made fur the instruction and 
duvelopnicnat of the young people of the Church 
here now bung 453 chapters of the Lpwcrth 
Teague with 20,258 cnrollcd members, and 5,345 
Orvanizel Sunda S hools with an enrolment 
1o9 620 

ihe pubilshing interests of the Church are 
repr scnled in two picsses at Madris and Luck- 
now, the fermer doing work in foyr vernaculars 


7SS10ONS, 


‘and the lattcr in six The periodicals issued 
‘ovel the interests cf both the evangelistic and 
tle cducational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Mcthodist and Methodist Education 
bung in Lnglish, while the Kaukab i-Hind, the 
Rafiq »-Niswan, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 
periodicals for women and children are issued 
in scveral of the vernaculars 

Ihe governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the ten conferences now existing 
in India are represcnted by twenty-cight dele- 
gates The polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete mdependence under the 
gencral governing body, there at present being 
but about three hundrcd and fifty American men 
and women as compared to 480 ordained and 
3 162 unordainced Indian and Burmese workers 
4t present the arca is divided into sevcnty two 
districts each in charge of a supermtendent 
nod among whom are many Indians Th* work 
Ig supervised by four B.shops, elected by the 
General Conference, and resident as follows. 
Bishop Frank W. Warn® Bangalore, Bishop 
John W_ hobinson, Delhi, Bishop I redenck 
B Tisher, Calcutta, and Bishop Brenton 1. 
Badley, Bombay. 

THE AMERICAN WESLEYAN METHODIST MIS- 
SION, Sanjan, Ihana District Headquarters- 
Stations with missionaries, Danda, Maroli, na 
Nargol Thana District Vapi (Daman Ro1d Sta- 
tion) Surat District Pardi 6, Surat Distnct 
1 ight missiona11cs on ficld Iwo on furlough. 
Onc under appointment Lour main stations 
Iwo Loirding schools One industnal school 
mn Bible school Six village schools Superin 
toniont CB Uarey, Sanjan Thana District 

THK REFORMED LCPISCOPAL CHUROH OF 
AMLRICA at Latipur and Tucknow, U P., has 2 
Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 1 Hospital, 2 
O1phanages and a membership of nearly 1u0 

Ihe Methodist Protestant Mission began 
woth in India 1n 1919, hag a staff of seven 
misslonarics, and onc under appointment 
the werk 18 confined to Dhuha Taluka, with 
one Main station Dhulla There two board 
ing schools district evangelistic work and 
medical work Secretary Miss Mildred Mig 
kimen Dhuha, West Khai desh 

LHs WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSiONARY 
SOCIETY commenced work in India tn 1817 
(Ceylon ir 1814) The Mission in India, apart 
fiom Ceylon, 18 organised into District 
Synods wi‘'h 2 Provincial Synods There 3s a 
large DInglish work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military work and Enghsh churches. 

Lhe districts occupied include 68 main stas 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Centra] Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam s 
Dominions) United Provinces and Burma, 
the Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Ceylon Provincial Synod for purposes ot 
administration Its statistics are no longer 
included in this statement the Europsen stalf 
numbeis 102 with 75 Indian Ministers and 791 
Indian workers, Communicants 18,518 and 
total Christian community 101,245, There are 
7 large nu mbers of organised Churches many of 
which are self-supporting. 

Educational work comprises 8 Christian 
Colleges students, 2,033 , 5 Fheological Institu- 
tions, students, 829, 7 High Schools, pupils, 


The Salvation Army. 


3,427 , 14 Industria) schools, pupils, 400 923 
hiementary sePcols with 26,180 scholars In 
Medical work there are 3 hospitoils 12 di 
pensanies 1127 in patients and 65,481 out 
patients 


The Women’s Auxiliary cirrv onan exten- 
alive Work 1D the places occupied by the W.M 
M S_ There are 938 women workers from 
abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors The 
Indian women workers number 382 There 
are 109 gir's’ day schools with 13,377 pup:ls and 
28 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders There 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
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rescue and trang of women The Women’s 
Auxilimry manage 12 hospitals and 9 dispensa 
ries, which had 8,041 In patients and 97,033 
out pitients The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Auxiliary in 1925 was neirly £ 25,000 


Tar TREE MeEtTHODISr MISSION of North 
Amer cs—Dstabhished at Ycotmal, 1893, ope1 ates 
in Berar with a staf of {2 Mussionirics and 48 
Indian workers. Organised churcres4 1 Theo- 
logical schoo! and 13 Flementarsy schools, 2 
Anglo-Vernacular schools 4 Dispensaries and 
aoe Seentary Leme M Theys Yeotmal 

erar 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


The work of the Salvation Army in Jndin 
and Ceylon wis commence d in 1882 by the late 
Commuissioncr Pooth Lucker and was for many 
years under tis contrcl with Headquartc1s 
in India Tor some time now the areas oecu 
pied have been divided for admimisti wtive pur 
poses into >» Tciitories cach under 3 Territorii1 
Commander and two smaller Comm snds 

Northern Turitory with Headquarters at 
Tahoe 

Western ‘Territory 
Bombay 

Mamas and Telugu Territory with Head 
quarters at Modias 

Sourthern Territory with Herdquaiters it 
Tinvandium i [1a wncore St ute 


with Headquarters it 


Ceylon Lerritory with Hcadquartcas at 
€( olombo 
Fastun Command with Headquuteis it 
( vicuttr 
burmah Command with Head quarters vt 
Ringoon 


The Commanders ic directly rospensible to 
the Intcrnivtional Headquarters m= Jondcn 

Noith on Territory —The xu vin this Teritory 
sth Saly stim Army workin the Punjab Dah 
ind United Provinces — Lhe Jcirifory 15 conuol 
led from I vhore 

rv wungelistic work especially amongthe dc. 
pressed cla ss) 18 CAtensively carricd on hoth 
inthe Punjah ind the U P 

A numbcr of Settlements for the reform tion 

f (mmimil ditcs — are under the contiol cf 
the Salvation Army in the Unitcd Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced) and also in the Punjab Gicat 
Progress his been made A special Settlement 
has also b en opened m the Andamans during 
the list few years 

A land colony 2 000 acres in Cxtent 15 m xis 
tence in the Multan District where » popul, 
tion of 1 800 has been settled Lhe land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders 

Medical work 15 cairkd on m two Hospitals 
one of which 18 1n thc Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces and also m a number 
of Dispensaries 


Other institutions include Day and Bowrding 
Schools Weaving Schools Agricultural and 
fruit Farms, a Home for Stranded Luropeans 
wid for British Military Soldiers 

Village ccntres at which the S A 

Works 

Officers and Employ ces 

Social Institutions 

Territorial Headquarters 
Lahore, Punjab 


1,657 
588 
21 
32, Ferozepur Road 


Territorul Commandey Tt Commussioncr M 
Muthisth 

Cheef Secretary —Tt Col nol N J) Midscn 

Western India —Ihe West in Indis Jerr 
tory comprises Bombiy Guyaiut P nch Vahals 
and the Maratha count1y 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic opera 
tions there wre established a large Con 91 
Hospital—Thomas Imery Woimcersl—scver al 
Dispensiris at which durm. the yca about 
22000 patients am trevted 204 Day and 
Boarding Schools a Hom f{1 Juvenile 
Criminals an Industral and Rescue Home tor 
Women conditionally Released Pu oncrs Homc, 
Weaving Schools a lactory for Weaving 
Warping and Reeling Machines ind 1 J wd 
Colony having a population cf some Iundicds 


of Silvationists 

Corps, 277 Outposts 424 Swiutes 538 
Officers and Cidcts 665 of whom 593 ire Indian 
empl yccs and teachers 105 Social Institu- 
tions 16 

Lerntorial Headquartirs SA 


Road bycully Bombyy 


Terivtorval Command 7 
Lwens 


MADISAS AND [1LITGU TILLITOIL —This 
lerrito1ry comprises the city cf Wadris and 
work situated in the Nellowe Guntur kistny 
and West Godaver Districts cf the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency ilso P ang uc 16 

[here are the following agencus t work — 
286 Corps and Outposts wz laos am which 
work 15 systematically done 


121 Mata Primary Schools 3 Scttlements 
for Criminal Tribes with a totil population of 
3209 1 Reformatory Schoc!l for children of 
(rimmal Tribes 1 Rescue Home 2 Institutions 
for the traming of Officers 1nd one Boarding 
School for Bovs and 1 for Girls 

1 Teper Colony at Bapitls (newly taken over 
by us) Priescnt number of lepcrs in the Colony 
18 1090 

1 Trade Dcpartment where cloth leather 
goods furnitur carpets silk lace etc, the 
products of Industrial Institutions are disposd 
) 


Morlind, 


Jicut © nmis foner 


Terrutorral Headquarters The Salvation 
Army Broidway, Madras 
Terntorial Commander Colonel Collidge 


General Secretary Major H H Rawson 
The South Indian Territory of the Silva- 
tion Army embraces the Native States of 111. in 
core Cochin and the Tinnevely District of 
Rritish India operiting m more than 1 200 
res. chiefly imong the depiess¢d classes 
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fhe Territory presints a great opportunity 
there being many unoccupied f ocalities, parti- 
cularly in Central and Northern Travancore 
trom which repc sted appeals have been received 
AF workirs which we arc not able to meet 
yt 


Shrough out the ferctory there we upwards 
of 300 well conducted Dav Schools, in which 
nearly 7 000 boys and guls daily receive regular 
mstructions  Jocsidcs there are three Boarding 
Schools two ot Nagercoil and one at [rivandrum 
mothering a total numbcr of onc hundred and 
twenty children 


{ number of stdditionyl Villago Halls and 
Officrs Quarters have been crected during the 
past your The complhite Scheme io: Dyvisiona) 
Headquarters and (cutial Hall it Valiyoor 
(Ftatish Division) was recently opencd and 
scene of the finest Properties in the Jeiitory 
hong on the invin 1oal mid wa between 
Nacercon md Tinnevcly 


Laws and the Administ: ation of Jusitcc. 


Jail Meetings are conducted in the Central 
Prison Trivandrum and prove a great blessmg 
to the convicts who are greatly mfluenced by 
Ihe Army 8 work 

The Mc dical Department continues to maintain 
its reputation for the bencficial work in the 
alleviation of pam and sufferme, nevertheless, 
there wis ¢ considerable loss in the early 
part of the ycur from the cholera epidemic 
Ihe two schemes under consideration for work 
among the lepers one in Cochin and the other 
wn North IJravancore are pcnding the final 
sanction of the London Authorities 

Industrial Departments though the market 
for certain branchcs of the wok are not at all 


encouraging ale maintaming their position 
and influcnce 
Terntonal Headquarters The Salvation 


Army, Kuravancouam, Trivandrum 
Ternitonal Commander Colonel (M1) A 
Trouncc 


Chief Secretary It Coloncl Yesudasen 
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The tndigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference tothe two great classcs 
bf the population, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Both systems claim livine origin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and cach 
exists in combination with a law based on 
rustom At first the tendency of the Englich 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
liwyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Duropeans and Indians alike ‘This error 
‘vas rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 


by which Parliament declared that a8 aga sy: 


4 Hindi the Hindu law and usage and as 
igainst a» Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied The rules of the 
shastras and the Koran have been in some 
sagos altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
(829, the Indian Slavery Act 1843, the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850, the 
Mindu Widows’ Remarriage /ct, 1856, and 
other Acts and Codes To quote the Impemral 
Gazetteer, ‘A certam number of the older 
English statutes and the Enghsh common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
follow nubjects, but apart from these, and from 
the cuitomary law, which 1s as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India js the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities m India to whom the necessiry law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated ”’ 


Codification. 


Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as ‘‘ hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken In 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 


ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code ‘Iwenty two 
years ‘lapsed before it became law, during 
which period 1t underwent revision from his 
successors in tre Jaw Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Bar 7s Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ca'cutta 
The Penal Code, wich became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Crimina| 
Procedure Substantially the whole crimma) 
law of British India 1s contamed in these two 
Codes. Qne of the most emiment lawyers who 
ever came to Indja, Sir James Stephen, said 
“‘The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal] Jaw of England freed from all 
technicalities and 8 iperfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India It 1s practically 1m- 
povsible to misunderstand the code’’ The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Crimina) Procedure 
12 1898 These Codes are now in force 


Statute Law R evision 


In October, 1921, a committee was appointcd 
under the presidency uf the Hon Mr A P 
Muddiman, ICS, to deal with the question of 
statute law revision The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 

‘of Government such measures of consolida 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, ana it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bi!) consolidating the exst- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necossitated or 
jrendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee Under the conditions resulting 
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from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, Increasing »mportance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country 


European British Subjects. 


Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
fame for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained 1n regard 
to criminal charges against European Britiso 
subjects Until 1872 European British sub 
jects could only be tricd or punished by one of 
the High Courts It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should bc lable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest clase, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts, 
but 1t was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided “ to 
settle the question of Jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which 1s based merely on race 
distinctions *’ This decision, embodied in the 


Ilbert Bull, aroused a storm of indignation I 


which is still remembered The controversy 
ended in & compromise which 1s thus simma- 
rised by Sir John Stra*hey (‘India’’) ‘ The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government Act III of 1884 
by which the law previously in force was amend 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European Bnitish subjects charged 
with offences and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before The gsneral disqualifica 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains, 
but if @ native of India be appointed to the post 
of district mayistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to junsdiction over Luropear 
British subjects are the game as those of an 
Enghshman holding the same office This 
provision however 18 subject to the condition 
that every European Bnitish subject brought 
for trial before the distnct magistrate or sessions 
Judge has the nght, however tnvial be the 
charge to claim to be tricd by a yury of which 
not less thin half the number shall be Euro- 
p-ans or Americans . Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered ’’ Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have ben recognised 1n the civil courts through 
out India 


After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted — ‘ That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
Bhould be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Luropeans who are not 
Bnitish subjects in criminal trials and proceed 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 


effect to their proposals’ Asa result of thel ‘lasses 
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recommendations of the Racial Duietinctions 
Committee the Jaw on the subject was further 
modified and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1923 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIII (55448 463) the new Chapter XXXIIT 
(55448 449) with certain supplementarv provi- 
siong were substituted ‘This has m come 
measure reduced the difftrences between tae 
oe of Curopeans and of Indians under the 
e 


High Courts 


Lhe highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provin*es and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts More 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Rangoon as well The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign, at least 
one third of their number are barnsters, one- 
third are recruited from the jttdicial branch of 
the Indian Civi: Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers Trial by Jury 18 the rule in onginal 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in 


ndia 
For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names, The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
trom the Government of India, not from Parlia 
ment In Burma there is a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges, in the other provinccs 
the chief appellate authority 15 an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner 1s termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the supenor courts in the distncts, cnmi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and 1s heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Pnvy Council in England 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
vhe subordinate courts Returns are rcgular- 
ly vent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them 1n appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties, 


Lower Courts 


The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courta of session and courts of magis 
trates Every province, outside the Presi 
dency towns, 1s divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more district", and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accuscd persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authornsed by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
bion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province Magistrates’ courts are of three 
with descending powers Provision 


+ 
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18 m is and largcly utilised in the towns, the barristers practising in each High Court 
for the appointment of honorary magistratcs , and its functions are to watch the interests 
in the Presiduncy towns Presidency magistrate. of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette At 
d al with t1a,isterial cases and benches of Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
dispose of the less iinportant cases is extended to include the vakils or native 
[rials before courts of session are either pleaders, and tre president is either the senior 
with assessors or juris Assessois assist, but practising member ofthe Bar or the Government 
do not bind the judge by their opinions, on Advocate In the larger Districts and Se 
jurics the opinion of thc majority prevails if sions Courts an organisation representing 
acucptcd by the preusiding Judge ‘The Indian the Baris usually to be found, and in the sub 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts 
Jhe prerogative of mercy 1s exercised by the similar machinery 18 generallyin use Pending 
Governor Gcneral in Council and the Local an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India 
Government concerned without prejudice to these genera] descriptions must suftte The 
the supcrior power of the Crown ecommcndations of the Indian Bar Committee 
ihe constitution and jurisdiction of the »f 1023 relat; to the ec nstituti n of Bar 
inferior civi' courts varies Broadly speaking Councils forthe several High Ccurts in India 
one district and scasions judge 1g appointed for havc been recently adopted by thc I: dian Lar 
each district as Distiict Judge he p.esides in Courts Act, AXXVIIT of 19 6 
its prinupal civil court of orginal jurisdiction , | 
his functions as Sessions Judge have becn de Composition of the Bar 
seribed Tor these posts mcmbers of the Indian 
Civil Service arc mainly sclectud though some A considcrable change 18 occurring in the 
appointments are made from the Provinclal ccmposition of the Indian Bar The tollowing 
Service Next come the Subordinate Judges cxtract from an informing article in the James 
aud Munsiffs, the extent of whose ori,inal (May 2v, 1914) inaicates the character and 
jurisdiction varies {n different parte of Inilia jincidence of this developmeut During the 
[he civil courts, below the grade of District i*st forty years a striking change has taken 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by | place in the profcssional class The bulk of 
Indiaus Lhere are in addition a number of! practice has largely passed from British to 
Courts of Small Causcs with jurisdiction to try Indian hands, whilt, at the same time, the 
money suits up to Rs 500 In the Presidency profession has grown to an enormous extent 
lowns whuie the Ct irtcred High Courts have One typical illustration miy be quoted Attach 
original jurisdiction Small Cause Courts di+, d to the Bombiv High Court in 1871 there 
pose of mony suilgs up to Rp 2000 As In were 48 Soliitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
solvency Courts the chvetercd High Courts of and 28 En,lish, and 24 advocates of whom 
Calcutta Jombay and Madras have iurisdiction 7 were Indian and 17 English In 1911, attach 
in the Presidency towns In the mofussi] cd to the same High Court thert were 150 soli 
similiar powers Were conferred on the District citors of whom more than 130 were Indian 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906 and the remainder English and 2.0 advo 
cites, of whom 16 only were Lnoglish and the 
Coroners are appointed only for the Pres! gmainder Indian ’ 
dency ‘owns of Calcutta and Bombay = List 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi 


nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unailed by jurors 


Legal Practitioners 


Law Offirers 


The Governmert of India has its own law 
| clleague im the Iegal Wember of Counul 
All Government measures are drafted in this 


Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers at Law, Advocates of the High Court 
Vakils an i Attorneys (Solicitors) of Hizh Courts 
and Plcaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practist in 1¢ and its subordinate 
courts, and they alone are admitted to prac 
trso on the originai sidc of some of the chartered 
High Courts 


side of the chartered High Courts and in th? 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same Way asin England 
The rale that a solicitor must instruet counsel 
prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts 


Organisation of the Bar 


At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Comtnitéee presided over, ex officio, by the 
Advocate General This body is elected by 


department Outside the Council the pmn 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate General of Bengal, who 15 


gppointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 


local Bar, and 1s always nommated a member 
ot the Provincial Legislative Council Jn 
Calcutta he 13 ssisted by the Standmg Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor ‘here are 


Vakils are persons duly qualified , Advocates General and Government Solicitors 
who are admitted to p actise on the appellate| tor Bombay and Mafras 


and in Bombay there 
is attachea to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Kemembrancer 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Sol- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembran er 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barrister), the Onited 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
mMembrancer, Government Advocate and a 
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Junior Government Advocate, and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council 


Sheriffe are attached to the High Courts o! 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non Officials of stan ting the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are offcers 
of the Court 


Law Reports 


The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in Seven series—Calcutta, Madras, Bombiy 


Allahabad, Patna Jahore and MRan,oon 
under the authority of the Governor 
General in Council They contain cases de 


termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court These appeals raise questions of very 

eat importance, and the Couneil of Iaw 
Reporting for England and Wales show thei 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in & separite volume, and have also compiled 
. digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874 1898 The othcr Provinces and btates 
have series Of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State 
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Legislative Power 


The supreme power of Parliament to legislate, 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned 
In practice, however, this powcr 1s little used, 
therc being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council—a majority dell- 
berately reserved In the Indi: Councils Act of 
1909—the Secretary of State 1s able to impose 
hs will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he muy frame 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian author- 
ities ~=©Legislatise Councils nave been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces ‘Lheir constitution and 
functions are fully descmbed in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(qv) Io meet emergencics the Governor 
General is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature but they can remain in force 
for only six months ‘Lhe power 1s very little 
used Governor General in Council 18 
also empowered to make regulations, raving 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country the object being ta 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permit the application of ceitain enaetmentg 
only 


Bengal Judicial Department 


Rankin The Hon ble Sir George Claus ht 4k 
at Law 


Kt Bar at law 
Puckland Fhe Hon ble Mr Justice Philip Lindsay 
Bar 


at Law 
Suhrawardy Ihe Hon tle Mr Justice Zahhadur Rahim 


Zahid Kt Bar at law 


Cuming Thc Hon ble Mr Justice Arthur Herbert Kt, 


Cc 


IC § 
Pearson The Hon ble Mr Justice Herbert Grayhurst 


Bar at Jaw 


Mukhary: [The Hontk Vr Justice Manmatha Nath 


MA BI 
Costcllo Ihe Hontle Mr Justice Iconard W litircd 


James WA TIT Farat law 


Graham fhe Hon ble Mr Justice Jotn Juller 1¢ 6 
lar 


Toit Williams Ihe Hon Mr Justic 
at law 


Jchn bhC 


Malik The Hon Mr Justice Satycndra Chandra 1¢ Ss 
Jack The Hontice Wr Justice Robert Irnest 10S 
Dwarhanath MA 


Mitte Lhe Hon ble Mr _ Justace 


DEL 
Ghose, The Hon ble Mr Justice Sarat Kumar 


Bar at La 
Guha The 

Bahadur 
Sircar N N Barat Law 
Roy A K_ Bar at Law 
Basu A K Bai at Jaw 
Hodson S §S 


Nelson J W ICS 


Khundhar \ A_ Barat Law 
Guha, Rai Bahadur Surendra Nath 
Basak Dr Samet Chandra 


Bar 
Ghouse The Honble Mr Justice Charu Chunder 


MA 
Ics 

Panckridge The Hon ble Mr Justice Hugh Rahcre 

Ww 

Hon ble Mr Justice Surcndra Nath Rit 


Chief Justice, 
Puisne Judge. 


kt Do 


Additi mal Judgeship 


Advocate General 

Standing ( ounsel 

Government Counsel 

Government Solicito. 

Superitendent and Rememt rancer of 

gal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 

to Government (Officiating) 

Deputy Supeimtendent and Remem- 
brancer of J egal Affairs 

Senior Government Pleader (Offs 
Judge High Court ) 

(Officiating ) 
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sudhu, Rai Bahadur Larah Nath, CIE 


Sen Binod Chandra 
Mitra, Sarat Kumar 
Remfry, Maurice 


Ghatah N,MBI , Bar at Law 
Roy, Surendra Nath, Bar at Taw 
Miti2, Satish Chandra 


Gangili Manmatha Nath 
Palsctt, ! 

Ghose J M_ Bar at Law 
Mitra, hanai Lal 


Hanarjt Sichindra Nath 
De Jatindranath 


Scn Gupt: Subodh Chindra 
D Abrew, P A 


Moses, O , Bar at Taw 


Shirpe W Mel 1¢s 


Counsel] Iran} Bertram 
badrud din Ahmid Ba 


young J TJ 
Young Jf 


Mitter, Durza 118 BA 
Basu Sudhonsu Bhusian 


Ainncy Alexandr 


Morszun C Cuey 
Sunt: OR 


T knee. George Mi Donald Lar at Law 
Boneryee, ROK Shelly Barat Tiw 


Public Prosecutor in the Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta 

Lditor of Law Reports 

Registrar (Originil Side) 


Master and Official Referee 
Assistant Referee 
Registrar in Insolvency 


Deputy Registrar 
Assistant Registrir 
Assistant Registrar and Clicf Cleik in 
Insolv eneyv 
Asst Registrar 
Do 


Yo 


Do 
Secretary to the Chief Justice and 
Head Clerk, Decree Department 
Clerk of the Crown for Cinninal Ses 
sions 
Registrar and Taxing Officer Appel 
late Jurisdiction 


Deputy Registrar 

Assistant Registrar Appellate Side 
Tnglish Office (Granted leave for 
3 a trom the 9th Novembei 
1930 


(Officiating ) 

Assistant Registrar (Piper Pool anil 
Account Depart nents) 

(Officiatir g ) 


Senior Bench (Clerk and Fx officio 
Assistant Registiar Appellate Side 

Admiuistrato1 Genelal and Official 
Frustee (On leave for sixtcen 
m mths from 1st May 19.0) 

Admunistiatuor Gencral and Official 
Trustee (Offic: iting ) 

Deputy Admunistritor Geucral and 
Official Liustee (Officiating ) 

Offi iat Assignee 

Official Receivei 


Bombay Judicial Department 


Rowmont The Hon ble Sir Tohn W T AC 

erg Ali Ahbut Ahan The Hon ble Mr Justice Bar 
at law 

Blackwell Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice Cecil Patiich, Bar 
at Law 

Pitkar, Ihe Hon ble Mi Justice Sitaram Sundarrao 
BA,LIB 

Baker {he Hon ble M1 Justice W T W »BA (Oxon ) 


Ics 

Rangnekat Ihe Hon ble M1 Sajbba Shankar BA 
LLB, Bar at Law 

Murphy, The Hon ble Mr Justice Stephen James, 


Ics 
Broomfield, The Hon'ble Mr Justice RS, BA Bar 
it Law IC 8, 
Wadia, The Hon'ble Mr Justice Boman): Jamshedj: 
Birlee, Lhe Hon’ble Mr Justiic KH W BA Bir at- 
Law,i1C 8 
Kanga, Sir Jamshed)i Behramji, Kt ,MA,LLB 
Nanavat, D. D., B.d., Bar-at Law, 1c 8 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judge 


Do 
Do 
To 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do (Officiating Additiont! ) 
Do 


Advocate Gener?! 
Remembrancer of I ef! Affairr, 
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Rajadhythshi GS MA Barat Law ICS 


Dhurwihar J R LIB 
khirke Smith A 


Wilke: ¢ J 
Vahil J H Barat Law 
hemp k MacI Bart at Law 


Rl 3FBA LIB 
Mallabar) P B Birat Law hhu / ith. lm 


Shin,ne Lh H nun ble Mr Justic Palman wh bhiski 


ILB 
Lobo C M LLB 


Mitchell H C B 


Ran hhodbhu Bhubilhar Lite) MA LLB bir at 
Law 
Ratanjt Soribji Dadachanjy! LLB Bar at Law 


Lduljyi Jahungu Dayar LLB 


Gaiictt 1 dwin 

Kundanmal Alumiu bh ywant rr Bb Bar at Law 
Sequeui A I BA LLB Attorncy at Law 
lahbey L 


Vikil H A Bar at Iiw 
Chinar A F J Lis 
Adhiya € L Birat Law 


Lil Ah tatehi LLB 


Desousa A X 

Nakra N BK §$ 

Mujumdar J H 

Gadre J G 

Bundealibhoy Hajc th y OB 


Ardeshir Phirozshah Mehta 
Sen K C BA ICS 
Dhuajlit Lalbhu Mechta bA LIT 


Adhikhar: M kh BA 


Deputy Secretary to Government 
egal Department Also ‘Secretary 
to the Legislative Counci] Bombay 
(In addition) (On leave ) 


Do (Officiating) 
Government Solicitor and Public 
Prosecutor (On le ave) 


Do (Officiating) 
Clerk of the Crown 
Reporter to the High Court 
(On levve) 


D> (Ofhciirting ) 
Official Assignee Insolvent Debtors 
Court 
Government Plhaitr Bombay 


Government Pleide1 and Public Lio 
secutor Karachi 


Administrator Geneial ind = Official 
‘Liustee m additfon to his duties as 
Registiai of Companies 

frothonotary and Scnio1 Master 


Mastc1 and Registrar in Lquity and 
Commissionctr for taking Accounts 
and Local Investig itor 


Master and Assistant Lrothonotairy 
(On Icive ) 


Jiwn,, Master 

Insolvcncy Registru 

Assistant Jaxing M wster 

Iirst Assistant Masti. Off rin, 
Maste: ind A sistint Proth nctiry 


Sccond Assistant Mister Officiating 
146 Assistant Waist r 
(On depu 


Third Assistant Mastc1 
tatlo1 ) 
As ounte Officiating 2n! Assistant 
Mast 1 
Offuiitin, ord Assistant 


A socnit 
Mast 1 


Do 
Assoulatc 
Do 
Offi ritim,, Associate 
Sheriff 


Deputy Sheriff 

Registrar High Court Appcllite Side 

Deputy Registrar and Scaler Ay pel 
Jate Side and Secretary to Rule 
Committee 

Assistant Registrar ind Supermtend 
ent High Court Lress 


COURT O1 LHE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONLR OF SIND 


Wild AC BA ICS 
Aston Arthur Henry Southcote uA Bar at Law 


Rupchand Buaram 


Haveliwala Muhammed Hussain Abdul Ali Bar at 


Law 
Mine RB MA I1¢* 


Judi tal Commissioner of Sund 
Addition u Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind (On leave ) 
Do do 
Officiating do 


Officiating do 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOBR AND ASSISTANIS 


Wadia H H MA Bar at Law 
Chinoy A F J bus 
Mankar, M N , MA, Attorney at Law 


Court Receiver and Liquidator 
First Assistant to do 
Second Assistant to do 
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Madras Judicial Department 


Boasloy Lh Hon bic Ma Justice H O C , bur tt Law 
Raumesim Jhce Hon ble Sir \v Kt 
Vonkitasubba Rao Jhe Hon ble Vr Justice MBA 
HI 
Wallace Eheo Hon ble Mr Justiue E Hores 
Walla, Jhe Hon blo Mr Justice D Go o1cs 
Miufthavan Nau Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice C€ 
bir at Jaw 


hutshna Pandila = Lhe Hon ble Mr Justi ¢, 


hirat Paw 
Jackson The Hon ble Mr Justice G H 1] tes 
Rally fue Hon ble Mi Justice H YD ¢ ‘ 
Aninthaktishna Ayyar, Lhe Hon blo Mi Ju tic 
( ¥ Rao bihadur 
Curg nven th Hon ble Mr Justice AJ res 
Corntsh Hon ble Mit Justice H D 
Sunldorun Chott: Iho Hon bl Mr Justhe KO Disun 


boaladur 
Jakshmini bots The Won blo My 
Rangaswimi Aiiungar 
Kiishnaswamti Ayyu A Diwan Bihidw 
Joiomas Aithun 


Nudie Venkatirnm ini kao P 
Jowes t H 
Meulbisi Menon J P 


Aptr hw 


Justice KP 


bi at Law 
Bu itlaw 


Rams hinlia \vvair kh 
Riajazopala Achuiyu N 
Swhuarsyin BC MA I1] 
S heivnau,k ¥ 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins —Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to placc it on 
Government He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Poluc 
Station) for every 400 square mules of their 
jurisdiction and to appoint stipendiary than. 
dars (Police Station Officers) arid subordinates 


In Madras in 1816 Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of thc 
sedentary judges and placed 1t mn the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the imdigenous 
village police system already under his control 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the distncts and _ still to 


some extent does so especially in Bombay 
Presidency 


In Khandesh from 182636 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau 
derers into excellent police and Sir George 
Clerk Governor of Bombay in 1848 apphed the 
lesson by appointing full time European Superin 
tendents of Police in many Districts 


Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for rcal 
police superintendence in 1859 the principle of 
full time European superintendence was intro 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the contro] 
of the Collector was removed 


Ihe Mutmy led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madias Act wis 
mainly followed i India Act V of 1861 An 
Act for the Regulation of Police which stu1ll 
governs police working everywhere in Indiv 
«xcept Madras and Bombay which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890) 

Working —Strictly speaking there is n 
indian Police With the doubtiul exceptions 
ot the Delhi Imperial Area Police «and the 
advisory staft of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control ‘Lhe police provided for by the 1861 
Act 18 @ provincialised police administered by 
the Local Government concerned subject only 
‘to the general control of the Governor 
General 


Within the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces at the head of each ot which 18 a District 
Supermtendent of Police with powers of enlist 
ment and dismissal of constabulary and Police 
— Ofhcers may also be dismissed by the 


The D S P 18 subject to dual control 
The force he commands 1s placed at the disposa 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of order Jn the District 
But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force 1s governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector General of Police 
Inspector General of Police and Home Depart 
ment Generally speaking the D S P has tc 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics and with hi 
departmental chiefs on internal working of hi 
lorce 


The C I D—Jhe Curzon Police Com 
mission of 1J02 3 modeinised police working 
‘y providing for the direct enlistment and 
raining of Lducatcd Indians 18 Police Station 
Officers and by cieating specialised police 
Agencies undcr each I ocal Government for the 
nvestigition of specialist and  protessional 
crime Lhese agencies are known as Criminal) 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector General ILhey collate 
information about c1ime edit the Crome Gazette, 
take over from the Duistmct Police crimes 
with ranufications mto several jurisdictions 
wid they control the workmg of such scientific 
police devclopments as the kinger Print 
Identification Burewux 


Headquarters and Armed Police — 
At the chicf town of cach Distmet the D & P 
has his office ani also his Headquarter Police 
Lines ani parade ground ‘his 1s the main 
centre for 1cumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing erms ammunition and accoutrements 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D 8 P 
are taught drill deportment and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies Ihe Head 
quiiter Jines also contain the two hundred 
or s0 armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the Distiict and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort Actually they 
form 1% small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets 
lhe mcst In,hlv trained section of them go 
through a musketiy course and are armed with 
303 srvic files At most head quarters 
but by no means all there 1s also a reserve 
of mountcd and armed police 


Thanas and Thanadars — Almost through 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and lLolice Station Officer are ihana and 

Thanadar  Itis at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public Whether it be in a 
large city orin a mofussil hamkt the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or yeas & person or persons unknown = In 
dealing with such callers the Thanadar who 
like police of all ranks 1s suppouscd to be always 
on dutv 15 chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the (Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the Sec nd Schcdule at the end of that 
Code Ihis schedule shows nearly all pcnal 
offences and states whether or not they are 

cognisable by the police The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded visited 
and investigated A non cognisable complaint 
ws merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant 1s told to go to court 

Police Prosecutors —Ihe complaint in + 
co,nisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded and investigated without payment cf 
fee If thc thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
prima facie case against the accused the pro- 
gecution in court 13 conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor who 1s generally 1 juntor 
pleader engaged by Government to ec nduct 
police cases in the lower courts Cases c mmitted 
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to the &c«ssions are conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or onc of his Assistants and the 
reports of these officers and the comments of 
the judge are + means for the D S P to hnow 
whether his thanidam are doing their work 
properly 

Out Posts When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the 711n of police that still holds 
the ficld they laidd down two cnterna of the 
numbors required Onc was one policeman 
} rsquare mile thc other was one der thousand 
of populition In towns it 18s w Il enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station But in the mofussil the thana 
Wy very oitcn fifty miles distant from portions 
of 1t8 jurisdiction 1t 15 in such cases profitable 
to detach 9 portion of the police station strength 
undei a head constable to man an outpost where 
complu its can be received and investigation 
begun wthout the injured party having to 
un fertvke a long journcy to the distant thina 
Lhe secret of good mofussi] police workin, in 
normal times 1s dispersion A single policeman 
however junior represents the iui of law and 
is an agent of Governmcnt 


The Chain of Promotion —Ordininly 
the constable miy spire to become + jamadar 
ol With ability and lack 9 Police Station Officer 
or even Inspector IJhe duectiv recruited 
matriculate who comes in through the Police 
lraining, School 13 a Jhinidir may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or 1 Deputy Superm 
tondent orexccptionally v Superintendent Ihe 
duect Deputy in office reserved for Indians 
his a good chance of becoming Superintendent 
and perhaps Deyuty Inspector General Lhe 
dir ct Assistant Superintendent whether from 
Lagland or from India 1s sure ot a Superinten 
dntsmp wud haw chines of DI G after 20 
years scrvicc = Lhe period of service for all ranks 
for full pcnsion 1s thirty years andifan officer 
dies in the process of earninz full pension his 
pension dies with him = and all his dependents 
gut his provident fund 

Presidency Police —In the Presidency 
Jowns there i wnifie1 poltec control for the 
Pohce Commi sion r is responsible fur both 
law and oder and tor departmental ti uningz 
ind effiiien 5 


The Police. 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India 1s supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure Justice 
In criminal cases in Presidency Towns 1s some 
what rough and ready not only from this cause 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Rs 200 fine summarily 
21e without formal record of proceedings, 
and if only whipping or fine up to Rs 200 1s 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction 


Round Figures —The process of reorgani- 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselessly, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor admunistrations ap 
peared tardily, and there are no unifled statistics 
tor the police of India and Burma The following 
figures are therefore mercly to be regarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the .olume of work put 
through yearly —There are about 30 000 Military 
Police chicfly in Burma Assam and Bengal, 
and these cost vbout one and a third crores 
Ihe maintenance of them 15 4 departure from the 
prinapks laid down by tht 1860 Commission 
und the 1861 Act 


Provineial Pohee including Burma _ total 
about 200 000 and cost ten and a half crores or 
wm ‘average of about one crore per major 
Province 


There are about 10000 Ihanas or Police 
Stations which annually investigate from five 
to six thousand murders four thousand 
dacoities twenty, five thousand cattle thefts 
one hundred and seventy ordmary thefts and 
ws many burglarks tJhey place on tnal every 
year about three quirters of a million persons, of 
whom about half a million or more are convictcd 
The jatl population of India which 1s over a 
hundred thousand consists of many habituals 
who on release proceed to prey on the public 
until such time w the police again secure their 
conviction and incarceration 











Statement  (1)‘* Mihtary Police” for 1923 
Assam Rifles 
Commandiunts — | fi Be | eae Sepoys lotal | ae 
| 7 | 380 3420 3420, Liotliz — 
Eastiern Frontier Rifles}; (Bengal (|Battn) 
3 16 70 7 3 843 415 923 
Bihar} and Oris'sa 
P le 50 412 | 472, 219 578 
. Burma |Military (Police 
33 321 Ilo 11 | 13452 7 682 261 
North West Frontier Constabulary 
Dist Assist Cost 
Commandant of DO Sepoys | Total Rs 
| 130 | 429 4 530 5,670 | 134,024 
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The Police. 


STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The undesirability of attaching undue 1m- 
pcrtance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commisston, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from tho prevalence 
among subordinate ofhcers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
d>pend upon bis beimg able to show a hich 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrceted, and a low ratio of crime 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 








into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
1nperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
thetr duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime ‘These considerations have been 
emphasived in recent orders of the Govern- 
nent of (ndia. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be yiven as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical resulta in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog- 
nizable crime — 





Number 
m custo- 
Number Number Number) dy pend- 
pending | Number of Number |acquitted| ing trial 
Administrations from 1 ported in| persons | convicted | or dis jorinvesti- 
pievious | the year tried charged | gation or 
ycar on bail at 
end of 
aS year. 
ate = a | 
bengal . i =i4 241 560 202,44 i 189,163] 13 280 9,022 
Bihar and Oipsss ane 43710 27,98 18 379 9,219 4,450 
United Provinces ol 140 735 92,769 81562} 11,207 18,552 
Punjab 8 734 57 446 57 072 35,376, 21,675| 11,073 
North-Weot I rontic: Prov ince 1,640 6 630 8,364 4,507 3 857 1,585 
Burma .. .. 6,722 77,875 73,670 47,129| 26,546 4,046 
Central Provinces and Berar 2 dv0 39,901 21,241 13,231 5,248 2,712 
Assam, oe 1,404 11,84 9,847 6,453] 3,394 1,766 
Ajmer MeiWwara 855 6,096 3,460 3,161 299 2,407 
( oorg 141 598 616 377 134 105 
Madras 15,616) 171652) 100,781] 144,770} 16,002 5,200 
Bombay 8,629] 132,616, 131348] 111,208] 20,145) 11,155 
Baluchistan . Ne) 3,037 3,304 3,078 206 81 
Delhi es 211 1,412 5,278 3,312 1,966 129 
LOTAL, 1928 63,079} 941955] 797,866) 661,755) 133,268] 68,233 
[ 1927 57 630 886,675 738 85¢ 602 956} 132 313 63,550 
1926 57 412 88,777 711 492 682,34 | 126,215 61,607 
| 1925 56,554 877,786 712,697 578,908! 176,423 56,336 
1924 54,997 887,747 703,552 570,729| 130,112 51,490 
TOTALS oe 1923 26,314 846,664 649,10] 521,861| 124,821 50,604 
1922 19,772 857,234 601,46€ 522,002} 127,025 48,484 
1921 96,762 842,948 611,154 484,401{ 124,328 48,410 
1920 61,193 891,087 626,874 505,108] 119,405 43,875 
1919 27,002 950,70t 543,758] 124,211 44,246 


670,54. 
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Jas] Administration. 


JAILS. 


Jai! administration ia Ivdia is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rales issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 


The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Ccmmission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both Officials 
serving under the Government of India, Is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail Organization and administration in the 
tinutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accc pt- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
In various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio os unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 


The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails: in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one vear’s {mprisonment; se- 
coudly, district jails at the head quarters of 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
*“‘lock-ttps”’ tor under-trial prisoners and 
convict; sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail departmcnt in each province 
is under the control of ao Inspector-General ; 
he ts ginerally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail expericnce, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail ia under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
be eral by the district magistrate. ‘The staff 
under the gee Sead ieee includes, in large 
central Jalle, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
avd district jails cone or more subordinate 
medical officers. ‘The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in al! central and district jails, 
the pro: pect of promoticn to one cf these posts 
being a atrong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Prese Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1916, says :—‘*The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
lntendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Centra) 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders."’ 


The Jails Committee.—Since the intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and ig sul{c ct 


to all India legislation. The obvious advisa- 
bility of proceeding along certain general lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails’ Committee, which conducted 
the first comprchensive survey 6f Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committce 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation; of recruiting a 
better class of warders; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners; and of developing prison 
industrics so as to mect the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders; the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
license in the case of adolescents; and thc 
creation of children’s courts. The Committec 
found that the rcformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 
recommended the segregation of hahbituals 
from ordinary prisoners ; the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial ; 
the institution of the star-class system; and 
the abolition of ccrtain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison popula- 
tion. 


Employment of Prisoners.—The work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a larce 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service aud 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principie 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarioug 
employment being condemned, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
loca] traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling ig con: 
fined to juveniles; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail 


The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and tha number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failuce to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence, 
In a ate majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as ‘‘ minor.” 
Among the “‘ major” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment fs intlict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and thestocks, 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis. 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
aud minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders are employed 
With this is bound up the question of a specia) 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Thana Jalil 


Javenile Prisoners.—As regards ‘“* youth 
iul offenders”—¢ ¢, those below the age of 15 
—the law providcs alternatives to imprisonmert, 
and it 1s strictly enjomed that boys shall not be 
sent to jai] when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. ‘lhe alternatives are detention m a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18, 
discharge after admonition; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the iatter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of “ young 
adult”* prisoners has 10 recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescenis (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
chigible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adulte 
on the lnes followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction In 
1905, a special class for selected juveniles and 
voung adults was estabhshed at whe Dharwar 
yall in Bombay; in 1908+°a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal, in 1909 
the Meiktua jailin Burma acd the Tanjore jail 
in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and “juvenile adult ”’ 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces; and in 1910 it was decided to con 
eentrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore LDistnct jail, wnich 1s now worked on 
Borstal hires Other measures had previvusly 
been taken in some cases, a special reformatory 
system for “ juvenile adults’”’ had, tor example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
Bince the early years of the decade and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures’ had been established in some 
jas in Bengal. But the public 1s slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but httle prngress has been made m the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
In Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done. 


Reformatory Schools.—These schools have 
beer admunistered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the mdustral education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possrble 
to keep a watch on their careers 


Transportation —Transportation 1s ar old 
punishment of the British Indian crimmal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only Sere settlement at the present time 
13 Port Blair in the Andaman islands. 


Commission of Enquiry, 1919.—A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prion administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
pericnce in Western countries, Its report, 
published in 1921, was summarised in tle 
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Indian Year Book, 1922 panes 670 671) A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not vet been 
possible to mtroduce some of the moro 1m- 
portant ot them 


Fines and Short Sentences.—Those sec. 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
Imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
vl0n Occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court Sentences of Impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should be prohrhited 


The Indeterminate Sentences.—The sen- 
tence of every long term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual and two-thirds of the sentence 
im the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted jn each case = The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-official, In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full o1gmal sentence The duty of 
Beeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released shoald not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole ones 
hese 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessanly a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release, 


Transportation and the Andamans.—lii 
any fresh attempt at colonisation 1s made, it 
should be in an entirely new locality. A fresh 
attempt at colonisition m the Middle Andaman 
1s not recommended The retention of the set 
ticment at Port Blair on the present lines 15 not 
recommended The entire abandonment ot 
the Andamans as a place of deportation is not 
recommended. Deportation to the Andamans 
should cease, except in regard to specially dan- 
gerous prisoners and any others whose removal 
from Indian jails 18 considered by the Govern- 
ment to be in the public interests. The exist- 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans should, unless specit] medica] 
grounds exist in any particular case, cease 
to apply The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of mgorous impri- 
sonment for transportation In provinces where 
the available prison accommodation will not 
permit of the immediate cessation of deporta- 
tion of all but sclected prisoners, the Star class 
should be the first, and the habitual the hast, 
to be detamed in {Indian jails. No female 
should in future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India and distributed among the Provinces 
to which they belong In those Provinces 
where the jaile are insufficient to detain prisoners 
pow deported, additiona] accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible. 


Criminal Tribes —The first essential of suc- 
ceca in dealing with the cmmunal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the people. It 1s therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate setticmenta where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates 1s avail- 
able. Jarge numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settioment without first as- 
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certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements echould, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals, 1t 
ia desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the jail population in British India during the five years ending 1928 


ere shown in the following table :— 


— | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 | 1924 

Jail population of all cla:ses on ah 
January as 136,424) 132,253 129,753 128,314 126,478 
Admyss)0ns during the year ws - 585,206. 582,243 55a, 097 536,219 536,428 
Aggregate er ae 714,496 | 684,850 | 664,533 | 662,906 

Discharged Curing the gear from all 
causes we i <i -- | 581,5 2 ; 578,065 552,624 634 779 634,455 
Jail population on 8lst December . | 140, nia 136431 | 142,226 | 129,754 | 128,451 
Convict population on ist Janucry 116,161) 113,301 111,395 110,310 109,230 
Admissions during the year... : 167,013| 169,836 162,772 158 139 158,466 
Aggregate .. 4. | 283,174] 283,137 | 274,167 | 2¢8,449 | 267,696 
Released during the year - -- | 1€0 875} 162,628 157 568 15 3,997 155 219 
Transported beyond seas és Sie 566 1301 783 616 571 
Cagualtier, de. .. 3 .. oo  ..} 2,487] 2,489 2,286 2.089 2 340 
Convict population on 3ist Decemle-, 118 796| 116161 | 113,274 | 111,895 | 110,899 


More than one half of the tota] number of con- 


victs recetved in jaila during 1928 came from | 


the classes engaged In agriculture and cattle 
tending, abouts 134,000 out of 167,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 











The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 20 aos against 19 in 1927, 
while the number of vouthful offenders fell 
from 359 to 282 The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to jails mn 1926 to 1928 — 

















Nature and Length of Sentence 1923 [ee [me [toes 1927 1926 

Not exceeding One month .. 29,7 98 31,122 30,637 

Above one month and not exceeding six months 68 27 v1 67,36 64 147 

» six months - ‘a one year 34. ,603 35 420 34,971 

»» Une year as és five years 27, 280 28,714 Yn, 912 

» ve years ‘ a tens, 373 3, 980 3790 

Exceeding ten years : "4 6 "485 524 
Transportation beyond sr as— 

(a) for life ‘ 1 ters 1,555 1 685 

(b) foraterm §9 36 

Sentenced todeath .. aie é via , 1,1 1,112 1,057 

The total daily average population for 1928 Total expenditure increased from 


was 116,5:1, the total offences dealt with by 
ernminal courts was 350, and by Superintendents 
132,406. The corresponding figures for 1927 
were 114,879, 371 and 131 462, respectively. 


The total number of corporal Nerney 
showed a decrcage, viz.. from 236, 
The total number of eases in which aa diet 
(with and without cellular confinement) was 
prescribed waa 6,106 as compared with 6,668 
in the preceding year. 


Bs. 1,79,90,944 to Rs. 1,81,80 045 while total 
cash earning: decreased from Rs 23 90,169 
to Rs. 22,37 704, there was consequently an 
increase of Rs. 8,39,132 in the net cost to 
Government 


Tite death rat decreased from 12 &2 
per mille in 1927 to 12 68 in 1928 The 
admissions to hospital were lower, and the 
daily average number of sick fell from 
20 82 to 20 32. 
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RATANLAL RANCHODDAS, Ba, LLB, Advocate 


AND 
MANHAR R VAAIL, BA, LuB., Barrister at Lau. 
ACTS. 
1 The Provident Funds (Amendment) half century conditions in this country have 


Act, 1920—Lhe Provident Junds Act 1925 
plovides for withdiawals from the fund tor the 
}ayment of j2¢mla on ] OlWics of life mmsurance 
the present Act extends the yrmeiple by 
Icgalismnz withdiawals trom 1a provident fund 
for the payment of subsciiptions o) jy remuia to 
a tamily pension fund Ihe Act further deletes 
from the definition of compulsory deposit 
contiibution and Provident lund 


to mean that contiibutions in a contributory 
providcnt fund should tear some relation to the 
sulscrilers sulscuypticns apait ticm that of 
bong an addition to thum The Act also 
provides tor the cvtension of its provisions by 
the Goveamnor General im Couwnal to the 
piovidcnt funds of yublic institutions whose 
activities alc Closely connected with those of 
Grov cinmcnt 


2 The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 —Jh« 
obli,ations undcitakon Ty the Gevcrmment of 
Indit in iatiftyimothe Gene a Dangerous Drups 
Convention of 192) arc two fold fist in 1e, urd 
tu the re,ulation of intcrnation a trafhe in all 
the drigs covered }v the convention (s 9) and 
secondly im rezard to the rejulation oat the 
Manufacture of and imtcrnd trate im 
certain specified dius, such as ec came and 
mot? phine In .ddition to centralisinz and 
vosting in the Governo: General im Counal 
the contiol of ccitain operations relating tc 
dangerous drugs the Act renders uniform 
and im scme ¢acs incicacs the yenalties 
for certun offences idating to dangerous 
drugs Section 2 of the Act dcfines coor 
leat hemp oplum , etc S«tion 4 
prohibits certain oferatonms ey the cultivatior 
of ¢oca plant the manufacture of prcparcd oplum 
and the import int> ¢1 export from British 
India of prepucd opm A proviso allows the 
Government the cultivation ot any coc. plan 
or the gathering of anv portiontheicot Scction 
5 and 6 vest the c ntrol of the Governo: General 
in Council over the production and supply 0! 
oplum and the manufactwo of miwufactued 
diugs Under sections 8 wd 9 the Jove 
Governments arc given control over triffic 1 
dangerous drugs where the persons promotin: 
the trafic are in British India but the traffi 
itself lies entucly outside 1t Seetions 10 2 
dcal with jcnalties for the breach of the prov. 
sions of the Act Sections 22 35 are concernec 
with procedure eg power to lssue warran 
powe1 of ently search, seizure and arrest withou 
warrant ctc 


2 The Indian Sale of Goods Act, 1930 
Before the passing of the prescuf Act the law 
relating to the sale of goods or moveables wa 
contaimed m Chapter VII of the Indian Contrac 
Act, 1872, which t» now repealed Ihe law 
1clatmg to the sale of goods appertains maun!, 
ito mercantile transactions During the las 


und¢rzonc m ternal changes Methods of 
business hive largely altcred and new relations 
have allscn between Min and man = As aiesult, 
the Indian Courts tound that a law cnactcd more 
than fifty years ago was cotncly inadequate 
to enable thcm to deal with these new relations 
or give effect to new principles Ihe prescnt 
Act was thercforc passed lt 1s mainly bascd 


on the Lnglish Sale ot Go ds Act 1893 
wolds whith havc 1eccntly been interpreted - 


Section . defines the myortant terms «m 
loyed in the Act eg yools mcanw cviry hind 
f moveable property other than actionable 
‘alms and moncy and indudes stock and shares, 
OWIDZ CLOTS grass ete futewre gools Tacans 
rood «tole manufactured cr produced or ac 
Aured by the sella wt the makms of the 
ontiact of sale It mcudcs banto ma’ 26 
,oCds in process of minufacture which formed 
he subject of decision in 22 bom J] Rep 34> 
25 bom J] Rep 537, 27 Bom L Ip 11468 
A contract of salt of goods 15 a confrut 
whercly the sella transfeis or agrees to 
“lansiaa the property m goods to the Juya 
rapnee,s 4()] Sub a contractis atha 
vsalc or an aziccm nt t»scll am the former 
ase the propaity in the cocds 3s transtericd 
1m the scllaa to the buycr m the latter case 
he tran¢ic: takcs yluc at 1 tulurc tame o1 
sul ycct to some condition [6 4(o)] A contiact 
of sale can te made tv mere offt1 and acccp 
ance neithar payment nor dalivery ts necess4arv 
ol the purpose [5 »9(1)J Section 12 defines 1 
condition and a varianty 1 Condition Is a 
Stipulation essential to the main purpose of the 
contract the bicach ch which givGs risc to a right 
to treat the Contract as icpudiatcd =a warranty 

a stipulation collateral to the mam purpose of 
the contiact the breach of which givcs rise to 
a Claim for dama,cs but not to a right to reject 
the goods and trcat the contract as repudiated 
Once a buyer has xuecpted the goods unde: a 
contrat of salt, hecannot reject them = If 
there be a breach of condition disclosed fo1 
instance on Subscqucnt mspection of the goods 
he can treat the breach as a broach of warranty 
only and not as a brcach of condition [5 1 (2) ] 
In 1 contract of sal therc1s an implied condition 
on the part of the scllar as to title {3 14 (@)] In 
vcontiactfor the sale of goods by description 
theie 15 an implicd condition that the goods must 
correspond with the description it the sale 
18 by sample as well as by dexcription it 1s not 
sufficicnt that the bulk of the goods corresponds 
with the sample if the goods do not also corres- 
pond withthe descisption (s 15) Lhere is no 
implied warranty or condition a4 to the quality 
or fitness for any particular purpose of goods 
supplied under a contract of sale except in the 
folowing cascs — (1) where the buyer makes 
known to the seller the particular purpose tor 
which the goods are required except in the case 
of a contract for the sale of a specified article, 
under its patent or trade name, (2) where goods 
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are hought by dceauption from a se'le: who deals 
In goods of that description except in the case 
wheica buyer has caamined the goods (3) where 
by the usage of trade such as implicd warranty 
oL Condition 15 suncxcd (6 16) Inthe case of 
a contract for sale by sample there 3% an 
mmplud condition (@) that the bulk shall corres 
pond with the samplc m quilt, (6) that the 
buyer shall have a reascntbk opportunity of 
comp armzthe bulk with the sample («) that 
the goods shall be tec trom any defect 1¢ndeng 
them unmerchantable which would not be 
yparent on iasonable Cxammition ot the 
sample (5 37) Section 19 emt odics the principle 
that the question whcther a contract for the 
bale of goods docs cr docs nut pass the proputy 
in the goods fiom the scllcr to the buyer must in 
all cases Pc detcrmincd bs the intcntion of the 
Jaitics to the contract Sections 20 to 24 
Contam the rules by which that intention may 
}c asccitamed Lut the operation of these 1ules 
will te disjlaced ky any terms of the contract 
defining the iptention or by any attendant 
cucumstances induding the conduct of the 
paities rendarmg it asceitamatie Sections 
27 to 0 telate to sales by ostensible owncrs 
Where goods ae scld Ly a person whois not the 
owner thereof and who does not sell them unde 
the withority or with the consent of the owne 
the buycr acquucs no better title to the goods 
than the sdlerhad unlessthe owner of the zoods 
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Is by hes conduct yrecluded from = denying 
the cers tuthority to sd A mercantile 
ancit in yposcssion of gccds with — the 


consent of the owner can when acting in the 
oldinary Course of business make a valid sale 
ofsuch goods (s 47) Where a seller contmues 
In pospe sion of the zoods sald by him and make 

wnothar sale of these goods to a person 1CCCW Ing 
the samc in good duth and without notice of 
the previous sale the second sic will have the 
same citect as if the seller wore authorised by the 
ownel of the goods to make it [5s 30 (1) Sec 

tims 31 to 44 relate to the dadlivers cf woods and 
the payment of price Where the sca azices 
to deliver the Zoods sold at his own risk at a 
place other than ‘hit where they are when sold 

the bayvar must oneverthless unless otherwise 
azrced, tuke anv rish of dctcnioraticn im the goods 
necessarily inculant to the ccurse ct transit 
(< #0) Where woods are d@uvarcd to the 
Puyer and herciuses to accept tham having 
the right to do so he as net Lound to return 
tham fo the sclhr but at is suffidient ut 
he intimates to the saer that he refuscs to 
accep them (8 43) Scctions 445 to 04 deal with 
the provisions royarding uy unpaid sciler § rights 
against the goods 227 (1) where the property in 
tin goods has passed to the buyc: (@) a licn on 
the gocds tor pree while he 38 in possession of 
them (6) a right of stoppage m transit, in 
rasc of the msulycncy of the buyer (¢) a hmuted 
light of 1e sale (2) Where the property in the 
good» has not passed to the buver, the unpaid 
scllcr may withhold dehvery of the goods Sc- 
tions 55 to 61 provide remedies for breach of 
contract Section 60 deals with anticipatory 
breach When cither party to a contract of 
bale 1cpudiates the contract before the date of 
dclivcry the other may treat the contract as 
lcscinded and pue for damagcs for the breach 


4. The Indian Contract (Amendment) 
Act, 1930.—Section 178 of the principal Act 


of 1930 


1g amended by this Act to make it consistent 
with ss 27 and 29 of the Indian Sale of Goods 
Act, 1980, and settles what used to be a moot 
point of law A mercantile agent in possession 
of goods with the consent of the owner, whether 
under a valid o1 @ voidable contract, can, when 
acting in the ordimary course of business, Mahe 
& valid pledge of such goods, provided the pawnee 
acts in good faith (s 178) 


5. The Transfer of Property (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1930.—The formal amendment 
contamed 1n this Act are designed to carry out 
the intentions of Fxplanation I contaied in 
section 4 of the Lransfer of Pioperty (Amcnd 
ment) 4ct 1929 


6 The Prisons (Amendment) Act, 1930 — 
Section 27 (2) of the Prisons Act 1894 provided 
that male prisoners undcr the age of 18 should be 
separatcd altog¢the: trom the other prisoners 
und that those of them who had arrived at the 
age of pubeity should bc separated frem those 
who had not = Jhe effcct of this provision was 
the (creation ct four distinct groups unde1 the 
age Of 18 as apphed both to undertrial and 
to convicted prisoners It was found mmpossible 
In practice to effect the segrezition of so many 
groups ot priscners im cath jail Ihe Act 
rem dx» this by substituting the word fwenty one 
forthe word eighteen in section 27 (2) of the 
Prisons Act 


7 The Indian Patents and Designs 
(Amendment) Act, 1930—ihc Indian Patents 
and Designs Act 1911 came into effect mn 1912 
Since then exy cence has revealed a number of 
dirediions in Which amendments were required 
Lhe amendments made by the present Act ac 
drawnirom the Biitish Act of 1907 and tho 
Butish Patcnts and Desigus Act of 1919 The 
followmg are scme of the provisions of the Act 
Scction 9 (1) of the original Act allowed a period 
of three Months within whih a notice of Opposi- 
tion could be cutered = The present Act extcnds 
the penicd to four months (5 9) Dy umending 
secticn J4 the yarod of future and = cNistin, 
patents 1s extended from 14 to 16 ycars Prov 
sion is male for the protection of ices es and 
otha putics adversely affectcd by the chan,¢ 
In vuw of the enluscment of the original 
penod of prtents the tcrms for which cxtcnsions 
could be granted arc wduccd [8 10 (@)] A 
ucw provision is added which cnables a patentee 
to ald to his o1iginal patent improvcmcuts 
having the samc tcrmsas the ongimal patcnt 
without mecurrin,s the expanse invols ed in taking 
out separate patents(s 11) Underthe princy al 
Act Government had the right to use any inven 
tion cithel without pvymcnt or on such turms 
as they considered reasonable The present 
Acf muntains this position where the patentees 
are Govtinment seivants and the patent 15 
related to their ofheial work, but gives patentces 
in other cases the nght of reference to a Court 
of law foi the scttlement of the terms that are 
to be applicable when Government use their 
patent A new provision 1s introduced for the 
assignment of inventions relating to mstiuments, 
or munitions of war to Goveinment and for the 
Maintenance of secrecy where necessary in 
res} ect of inventions and patents so assigned 
(5 15) A design once registered can be cancelled 
ae circumstances detatled im section 51 A. 
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8. The Repeahng and (Amendment) Act, 
1930.—This Act makes some necessary amend 
ments of a formal nature in certain enactments 


aud 1epeals certain spent or useless matter im the 
Statute Pook 


_9. The Cantonments (House-Accommoda- 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1930.—ihe Canton 

ments Act, 1930 was intended to continue the 
powers possessed by the military authorities to 
upproprlate where the need arose such houses in 
cantonments as were originally intended and 
were suitable for occupation by muihtary officers 
or messes and tosafeguird the rizhts of house 

oweners 4nd tosecure forthem fairrents and 
equitable conditions of tenancy when them 
houses were appropriated The woking of the 
Act duiing the past 81, years showed that some 
of 1ts provisions were obscure and others woe 
defective ‘he present Act removes these 
obscurities and defects Section 6 of the 
principal Act 1s amended so as to afford a cleazr(1 
definition of the circumstances under which 
housesmay be appropriatcd (8 3) Thercference 
to a Committee of Arbitration on the questions 
of the purchase value of a house its rental valuc 

o] the amount of repairs 1s done aw1y with and 
new provisiops are introduced for a direct 
i(fcrence to the civil Courts in these matte1s 
(5 7) he time allowed for the reference cn 
the que tion of rent ad repaus is extended to 
0 davs and the new sub section (3) ot section 
16 gives the owner an opportunity to set foith 
Ins cise of the question of repairs béfore the 
Civil Court If the owner fails to carry out 

rpans the Military J ngmeer services may cariv ' 
them out and recover the costs ficm out of the 
rents (s 17) 


10. The Insolvency Law (Amendment) 
Act 1930—The Act 1emoves certun defects 
in the Presidency [owns Insolvcnacy Act 1909 
and the Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920 A 
new provision 18 mtroduced in the Presidency 
Towns Insolvency Act which empowers thé 
(Chief Justices of the High Courts to appoint 
gone or more deputy ofhcial assigners (59 2, 4 
and 5 ) 


A new section 18 added after section 18 of 
the Pre dency Towns Insolvency Act which 
~te power to the Judge of a High Court sitting 
m imsvlhyency to stay or annul insolvency 
ploccedings pending under the Provinaal 
wschency Act m any Court subsect to its 
périntendence m respect of the same debtor 
Jt al o empowers him to give necessary direc 
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saccharine are made hable to a specific duty of 
Rs »}yerpound Domestic refngciators without 
regud to then mode of opeiation are lable to 
duty of 1» pei cent ad ialorem Bangles | eads 
and false }¢arls are subjict to a duty of 30 per 
cent ad valorem 


12. The Steel Industry (Protection) Act 
1930 —Round and square steel bars and 
rods of sits 716 mch and above are hable toa 
protective duty of Rs 26 or 37 per ton accoid- 
ing as they are of British manufacture o1 not 
Items Nos 61 and 10 in the second Schtdule 
to the Indian Tariff Act 1894 aieso smended 
that spikes wnd_ tie bais aic made subjct 
to a protective duty of Ks 26 o1 37 per ton 
ae as they are of Prtish manufature 
oT no 


13 The Inland Steam-Vessels (Amend- 
ment) Act 1930—The contiol creicised tv 
Government over inland steim vessels carrvng 
on goods and passenger service in this countty 
does not extend to fixing the 1ates at which they 
can levy charges on the putlx Vutually m 
the position of monopolist: the inlind steam 
organizations enjoy unfettered fieedom im this 
matter In Bengal and Assim where they 
supply very considerable facilities for transport 
their charges are considered to t¢ unduly hich 
The present Act invests the Governcr Gcneral 
in Cound with auhority to fix maximum ini 
Minimum tues and tficights vutte, such inquiry 
a3 he considers necessuy The Goveincr 
General in Council, hewever cannct mypcse 
Minimum jates of tares and fremphts unless he 
14 Satished that a rate wat 15 in progiess betwen 
(cmyetmz steamcr ¢ompanns Another pro 
visininthe Actempowcrs the Tocal Govcin 
mint to male rules providing for the appoint 
ment constitution prcccdure md tunctions of 
Advisory (cmmittecs to advise the owners 
anjcuts anid chartcrers of mlind = vesscls 
questions affecting the inteicsts of passengers 
and shippers of gcods (s 4B) 


14. Tha Indian Railway (Amendment) 
Act 1930 —Ihe Act gives cftect to the statutory 
obligaticns incurred, by the ratification (by the 
Government of India) of the Washington and 
the Geneva Conventions in their application to 
Talways im J ritish Indi 


Fhe emylcyment ot a rullway servant 18 
said to le cssentially intermittent when 
it has boon dudared to te 30 by the authority 
emyowercd in this Tchalt) on the gteund that 
It involves very Jong periods of maction during 


tions tor the administration of the dcbtors| which the railway servant is on duty but 1s not 
«state in the High Court (8 3) Phe terminus a quo | called upon to disylay either physical activily 


tor the calculation of the period oftwo years | or sustamed 


attention A iailwiy scrvant 


Teferred to in section 43 of the Provincial | must not be employed for more th in sity hours 


Insolvency Act, 18 the date of the presentation 
of the msolvency petition (s 6) 


11. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act 
1930 —‘lhe Act makcs come amendments in 
Schedule II to the Indian larff Act 1894 The 
duty on barhs for tanning = and living plants 
15 abolished Poultry tarming appliances, 
including imcubators, pans fo. boilmg sugar 
Cane juice sugar centiifuges and pug mulls 
are put on the hst of articles which are freo of 
duty 


Substances which may be declarid by 
notification to be of a like natme or use tu 


a weeh on the averag¢ in any Month allway 
servant whose emplovmcnt 15 essential inter- 
mittent cannot }e cmploved for moic than 
eight; four hours in any weeh JYempoiary 
exemptions of railway servants frcm the above 
provisions ma; |e made (1) 1n (13es of emecigen 
cies involving serious inteiference with the 
ordinary working of the railway and (2) m cases 
of exceptional pressur¢ of work Ovcrtime 1s 
pud only 1m the latter class of cases [3 71 («) ] 
A railway servant must Je gianted each week 
a rect of full twenty four hours temporary 
exemptions frcm the grint of periods of rest 
Mav be made in cass of emergencies and 
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exceptional pre sur noted above compensators 
periods of 16st for the periods foregone must 
he granted (6 71D) Ihe Governor- «neral m 
Coundl may appoint persons to Fe Supervisors 
of Raulway Fabour to mspcct railwavs in order 
todctarmu cif the provisions of this Act are duly 
observed (6 766) A person employin, a railway 
acrvant in contravention of any of the provisions 
of the 4ct 14 hable to a fine upto five hundied 
mupecs (4 71 H) 


15 The Indian Finance Act, 1930 — 
Sections 3and 5 of the Act continue tora further 
penod of onc vear the rate of salt duty and 
postage prosquked by the Indian Jmance Act 
1929) section 8 provides for the credit to 
venue till the $ist March 1991) of mterest on 
securities forming part of the Papo Currency 
Reserve Section 4 mikes” the followin, 
iterations in customs tarift increase of import 
duty on silver plate silver thread and wire cte 
fiom 0 por cent to 38 per cent ad raloiem 
levy of am import hour of four annas an 
aunce on silver bullion and com with 2 full 
diawback m the case of 1e ¢xports —mercase 
(f the import duty on all hinds of sugar and 
pugar candy but not molasses by Re 1 8 0 per 
cwl In the cwe of sugar below 8 Dutch 
Standard and sugit Cindy the kvy of a compo 
site duty of 32> per cent ad valorem plus Rc 18 
por cwt incicase in the import duty on cotton 
yuce goods fiom 11 per cant to lo per cont 
ad ivntorem rcduction in the import duty on 
hcrogne ficm 27 annis to 2} annas 2 yallon 
coupldd with the increase in the excise duty 
fiom 1 anna 10 1$ annas 4 zillon reduction 
In the (xport duty on rice from 3 annas to 2) 
annosamiund Phe rates of income ti and 
super tax proscribed by the Indian Timancc Act 
1929, arc continucd for another vcar with the 
Increase Of a pO in the rupee im rate of (1) 
income tar on income of Rs 1> 000 and upwards 


and (2) supertay with the crccption of 
companies super tay 

16. The Transfer of Property (Amend 
ment) Supplementary Act 1930 —TIlhe Act 


introducis a new section after «ccfion 7 of the 
Pransfci of Proy¢ity (Amindmcnt) Suz plemen 
tary Act of 1929 and makes in consequential 
amcndments in the first Schedule of the Civil 
Procelme (cde 


17. The Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1930 —This controversial  messurc 
mposes a (1) protective duty cn cotton 
piece goods of all classes of 15 per cont ad 
valorem on goods of british manufactuie and 
of 20 per ccnt ad salonem on goods not ot Buitih 
manufacture (2) a prot«tie mimmum 
specific duty of 34 aunas a pound on plain grey 
voods Fae duties arc to remain in force till 
the Jls arch 1983 


18. The Silver (Excise Duty) Acis, 
1930 —The Indian fingace Act 71950 re 
imposed a custom duty of four annas per ounce 
on silver bullion and coin It 18 anticipated 
that the cffect of this will be that the internal 
price of silver will be raised which will give a 
corresponding bounty to local producers of 
silver on 80 much of their output as 1s sold in 
India The present Act imposcs a countervailing 
excise duty on silver produced in India The 
iate of duty is four annes on each ounce of silver 
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issued out of any silver works Power 15 
rcserved to the Governer General in Council 
to exempt anv silver prodiuied m India and 
evporte 1 out of India 


19 The Indian Companies (Amendment) 
Act 1930 —Section 144 of the India Companies 
Act 1913 deals with the appomtment and 
qualification of auditors Under sub sections 
(1) and (2) of this section tte Local Government 
13 the statutoi1v authoritv for the grant of 
certificates to persons entithng them to act 
as auditois of public companies and to make 
1ules providing for the grant of such certificates 
Jhe present Act transfais the power to grant 
certificates and to make 1ulcs from the I ocal 
( ovcinment to the Govcinor General in Counell 
the Act furtha piovid«s for the appoinment 
ot aw Indian Accountancy Board consisting 
of persons 1cprescnting the intcrests principally 
aff ted or having special knowledge of accoun 
tancy in India to advise the Governor General 
in Cound on all matters concerning the grant 
of auditors certificates and to assist him in 
maintaming the standards of qualification and 
conduct 1equncd of auditors Jhe Act also 
provides for the appointment of local accoun 
tancy boards at important ceutres for the pu1 pos 
wt advising the Indian Accountancy loud and 
the Govarnor Gcenerilin Counail on any matters 
that may be iete1c 1 to them (4 2) 


lhe prov) to subsection (1) of section 
l44of the principal Act empowcis the Governor 
Cencralin Council to dcdare that the mem: eis 
(f speciticd imstitutions o1 associations shall be 
cntitled to be apyomtcd and to act 2s auditors 
4 companis thiou-hout Jaitih India All 
sich dedarations nade bt fore the commence 
mint of this Act ueto be taken as cancelled on 
the Cxprry of onc year from the con mencement 
of this Act Lhe Governor Gencial in Counc 
may crtend this period by @ year (+ 3) 


20 The Destructive Insects and Pests 
(Amendment) Act 193( —Ihe amendment 
of the Destructive Insects and Pests Act of 1914 
hy the present Act will enable steps to 1c taken 
to prev cnt the introduction through the medium 
of ut transport of the “Mediterranean fruit 
fly and otha pests which havc not so far been 
found m India In Cause (b) of section 2 of 
the principal Act for the words or land the words 
lant or air are sul stituted 


21. The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) 
Act 1930—l1his Act 1enders illegal certain 
practices which are adopted by person desirous 
of eviding the paymcnt of income tax and 
super tax and gives the taxing authoitics the 
neccessary powe1s to chech such evasion A new 
clause 1s added by which the words firm partner 
and paitnoaship have the same meanings 
respectively ain the Indian Contiact Act, 1872 
The Income tax Officer mav treat a registered 
firm as an unregistered flim if it fails to make a 
return of Its income or to produce accounts or 
othe: documents called for by the Income tay 
ofmcer (8 3) ‘The income taa officer may 
tieat as separate assessees the individuals 
comprising any association Carrying on bus 
ness of which one memter 3s in contiol 1f heis 
satisfied trat such an association has been 
formcd or 1s being used for the purpose of 
cvading or reducing the liability to tax of any 
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member thereof The meome tax officer may 
treat the members of a company as sepaiate 
assessees 3f he is satisfied (1) that the company 
13 under the control of not more than five 
members (2) that its profits and gains ai 
allowed to accumulate without being distri 


buted to its members (3) that such accumulation - 


or failure to distribute, 1s for the purpose of 
preventing the imposition of tax upon any of 
the members in respect of their shares (8 4) 


Penalties are imposed foi concealment of 
income and :mproper distiibution of the profits 
of a firm (* 6) 


The power of the Income tax Officer to assess 
individual membeis of ccrtam firms 16soC1a 
tions and companies, can be exereis¢d only with 
the ipploval of the Assistant (ommissionel 
An appeal will he against the oiders of the 
Income tax Officcr to the Commusonel of 
Income tax The Commissioner must refer 
such appeal with a statement of his opmion 
thereon, to a Board of Referees for decision 
The dccasion of this Board 1s not subject to 
appeal to any imecomc ta. authority (5 7) 
A new proviso 1s addid to scetion 54 of the 
puneipal Act which permits the production Ly 
public servants before a Court all documents 
or infolmation relating to the registration oi 
firms (* 10) 


22 «The Indian Income-tax (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1930—The Act brings 
together a number of minor amendments 
relating mostly to poimts of machinery and 
administiation and dces not affect the incidence 
of taxation except by grantmg rehef in two 
cases of hardehip neither of which 1s of practical 
mportance (see ss 2 and 10) 


23. The Indian Income-tax (Third Amend- 
ment) Act 1930—This Act inserts a new 
Clause mn subscction (2) cf section 10 of 
the Indian Income tax Act 1922 and provides 
that anv sum paid by an cmployer to an ecm 
plovee as bonus or: commussion for services 
rendered must be treated as a busiess expense 
and deducted fiom the emplovers incomc in 
asce sing it to mcome tay 


24 The Indian Lac Cess Act, 1930 —The 
present Act replaces the Indian Jae Cess Act 
1921 It contimues the lac cess for the creation 
of afund for the improvement and development 
of the cultivation, manufacture and marketing 
of IndianIac Ihe Act empowers the Governor 
Genera] in Council to constitute the Indian Lac 
Cess Committce, to administer the lac cess funds 
and take over the control of the Lac Research 
Institute The Committee has power to make 
rules with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council, in certam matters 


The gl sage Instruments (Amend- 

it) Act, 19830—A new section 18 added to 
the principal Act which affords protection to 
bankers against forged or unauthorised endorse 
ments on demand drafts drawn by one branch 
of a bank upon another branch of the same bank 
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26 The Indian Forest (Amendment) 
Act, 1930—Tiis Act regulates the :mport and 
tiansport of the root Auth m the Punjab and 
North West Frontier Province In sub clause 
(a) of clause (4) of section 2 of the Indian Forest 
Act 1927 aftcr the word seeds the word kuth is 
inseited 


27 The Indisn Telegraph (Amendment 
Act, 1930 —Section 4 (1) of the principal Act 
permits the establishment mamtenance and 
working of wireless telcgraphs m british India 
by non Government persons either unde 
heenseor inthe case of shypsonly by rule There 
was no provision in the Act under which urcait 
could 1« permitted to work by rule and they 
wert therefore scqunid to obtun sepaate 
licenses The present Act permits the establish 
ment maimtcnancc and working of wircess 
tcligraphs on aneraft within or alove Bitish 
India or Indian Leinmtonal Waters by rulc 


28 The Bombay Civil Courts (Amendment) 
Act, 1930—Scction 24 cf the principal Act 
which limits the yurnsdiction cf a subordim ite 
judge of the second dass to ongimal suits of 
value not cxcecdmg Rs 5000 18 amended by 
section 3 of the B mbay (Civil Courts and the 
Sind Courte(Amendment) Act 1930 Cmpowermg 
the local Government to increase this limut 
to Rs 7500 in special cases = Jhe picsent Act 
provides for appeals direct to the High Court 
from the decisions of subordinate judges of the 
second «lass m eases where the value exceeds 
Rs 5 000 


29 +The Benares Hindu _— Unversity 
(Amendment) Act, 1930—She Act provides 
for the constitution of a Standing linance 
Committce to strengthen the financial admini 
stiation of the University Ihe following 
amendments are made in the pilncipal Act 
(1) the mmber of Pro Chanccllors 1s merewscd 
from one t»> two (2) the num}¢1 of membeis 
of the Svi dicate 15 incicased ficem scventcen to 
twcnty (3) an examimation m the Hindu 
1ehigion for all Hindu studcnts ind (4) 1 statutory 
pension or provident fund scheme for the staff 
of the University 


30 The Hindu Gains of Learning Act, 
1930 —Under the Hindu Jaw) gains mack 
personally and without the aid of joint funds 
by a mcmbe! of a Joint family who was maintain 
ed at the expense of the joint family and 1eceived 
no More than ordimaiy education are the sit 
acquircd propeity of such memler and not 
joint family property On the other hand 
if the mcomce carncd by such a member has been 
obtained by the piactu«e of a profession or 
occupation 1¢quiing special traming (1 e =‘ gains 
of learning ) and such traming was imparted 
at the expense of thc jomt family property, the 
income so obtained becomes the joint propeity 
| of the family Lhe present Act modifies the 
existing law by putting the gains of learning 

lon the same footing as those of ordmary educa 
tion 7¢, Making them sclf acquisition 


31 The Aymer-Merwara Court-fees (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1930 —Under section 7 


A bank 18 discharged bv payment in due course | clause (u) of the Court fics Act, 1870 the amount 
of a draft drawn by one branch of a bank on of fee payable in suits for maintcnance was 
another for a sum of Money payable to order computcd according to the valuc of the subject 
on demand and endorsed by or on behalf of matter of the suit which was dctemed to he 
the payee (8 854A) [ten times the amount camed to le payable 
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fol one yer The prceent Act gives facilitics 
to widows claiming rehef in this resject by 
reducing the value of the subject matter of the 
auit from ten times the amount claimed for one 
year to the amount clammed for one year only 
[his Act yyhes to Aymer Meiwara only 


32 The Mussalman Wakf Validatmg Act, 
1930 —Ilns Act gives retrospective effect 
to the Mussalman Wakf Validating Act, 1913, 
without disturbing any right title obligation 
ov liability wquired accrued or incurred before 
ws commencement Jt overrules 4 serns of 
cast) which held that the provisions of the Act 
were not mtrospective 


Ordinances 


To mect the emergency created by the Civil 
Disobedience Movement the Governor General 
promulzited undar the power vested in him 
hy s 72 of the Government ot India Act nint 
crdinances hese ordinances are timed t> 
«vpire in 41\ months from their date of promul 
Zation 


1. The Pengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordnance, 1930-— In March 1930 that part 
of the Bengal Criminal law Amendment Act 
whith granted to the cxceutive certain exccp 
fional powas of arncst and dctention was 
peut Scmevome thacuter thare was an 
umed attack by Ccrtain parsons on the Roulv iy 
ma Pole Armouiics at Clittagons accompanicd 
hy murderous outrines In order to forestall 
further outbreaks of this niturc the Viceroy 
promul,ated this ordmance on Azul 19 1930 
mnewmsz temporarily the aforesaid rey eved 
powers Lhose powers mdudc powers of Tocal 
(Govainment to dcal with ecitam susp ects (8 2) 
power fo arrest withcut warrant (. 4) powcr 
cf phctographing taking imger prints and 
securing spcaimens of handwriting and signature 
of persons who are dealt with in 3 2 (5 7) and 
(vtcnsivc powers of search (s 8) 


2 The Indian Press Ordinance, 1930 — 
Lhe Indian Press Act, 1910, was repealed in 
1922s This ordinancc §=promulgated on April 
27 1930 revives the powers of the above Act 
with coitam amendments Under wt ecurity 
can Lc demanded trom heepcis of printing piesses 
(s 3) and the security can be declared forfeited 
in certam cases (3 4) In that event it 15 comye 
tent to declare futher secunitv or to dccdue 
printing presses ind publications forfeited 
(5 0) Verv wide powers to iscut search warrants 
uc given (Ss 7) ~~ =Lhere 1s also the power to 
detain jachages contiining certain publications 
whcin mported into British India (8 13) or to 
prohitit transmission by post of certain news 
papers (¢ 14) or to detain arfielcs bcing tians 
mittid by post (6 J») Orders passed under the 
or lmance can be revised by a& special bench of 
Thzh Court?Judges not less than three m numbe1 
(s 17) Section 23 szives the power to declarc 
printing preases forfcited 11 used before deposit 
is nade 


3 The Lahore Conspiracy Case Ordiance, 
1999 -—On Julv 11, 1929 the enquiy 
in the proceedings known as the J ashore 
Couspirary case commenced betore a Mazis 
trate Two of the accused had resort d 
to huneer stmke before the ««mmencement of 
the inquiry Some at the other rcensed followed 
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sult shortly afterwards with the result that by 
July 26, 1929 the case had to be adjourned 
owing to some of the accused bemg unfit to 
attend the Court The case had to be successively 
adjourned on the same ground until September 
24 here was another adjournmont of the 
Hees oa the same reason for one month early 
in 


To meet this state of affairs the present 
Ordinance was promulgated on May 1, 1930 
It had the effect of wnstructing the trial of this 
case to a tribunal to be constituted by the Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Judicature at 
Tahore and consisting of thee Judges of the 
High Court (s 4) ‘The tribunal was invested 
with special powers to dispense with the atten 
dance of any accused for such period as it 
thought fit and to proceed with the trial in his 
absence in certain casesey whore the accused 
rendcured himself incapable of appearing before 
the tribunal or resisted his production before 
it ( 9) The judgment of the trinmal was 
flual ($ 11) 


4 The Sholapur Martial Law Ordi- 
nance 1930 —Durin, the outbreaks of disordet 
that took place im Sholapur city m= the early 
put of May 19.0 the military at the 1equest 
of the civil authouities undertook on May 12, 
the duty of re toring law and order: The 
Goveriment of | ¢mbiv endoised this iction 
and moved the Gover: ment of India io. the 
promulgation of an ordinante to 1egulate the 
vdmuinistrition of martial law This ordinance 
promulgated on May 15, 1930 and declared 
in Sholapur at 830 pm on May 18, 1930, 
empoweied the militaiv “suthoiities to make 
rezwlation for adminitcring martial law in 
Sholapur and provided for other matters 
concerncd there vith It valuiated the action 
taken by the military from May 12 to May 18 
The effect of the ordinance 1s considered at 
length bv full bench of the Bombay Hizh (Court 
in J mpuror \ Chanappa (32 Bom I B 1618) 


The Prevent on of Intimidation Ordi- 
mance, 1930—I1cm the teginning of the 
Cr Disobedicnce Movement the programme 
of the All India Congress Committee was to 
use the methods of picketing for the purpoce 
of preventing the sale of foreign goods or liquor 
Fhe present ordinance promulgated on May 30 
1930 was dnected against the pursuit of this 
object by means amounting to molestation of 
individuals Molestation is defined ins 3 
{Ininterpieting this definition the Bombay High 
Court has heldin Ampevor vy Sakinabar Lulmans 
(o2 Bom T R 1006) that peaccful picketing does 
not amount tomolestation] P1iovision was also 
madt by the ordmance to safeguard public 
e1vants against the attempt to deprive them by 
means of boycott of the ordinary requircments 
of daily hfe (ss 7 and 8) 


6. The Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 
1930 —This Ordinance promulgated on May 
30, 1930, was dnected against the declared 
intention of the All India Congress Committee 
to Inauguiate a no tax campaign by non payment 
of specifiud taxes in ceitain provinces ‘Lhe 
ordinance invested the local Government~ 
as necessity arose, With powers to deal with 
persons who instigated others to withhold the 
payment of certain lawful dues, ie land revenue 
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tix rates cess and rent of agricultural land 
Section 2 empowers Local Governments to 
declare notificd areas and notified Mabilitics 
for the purpose, of the ordinance Unlawful 
instigation to the non pavment of notified 
hability 18 punishable with imprisonment which 
may cxtend to s1x months or with fine or with 
both (5 3) 


7. The Unauthorised News-sheets and News- 
papers Ordinance, 1930—Aftcr the issue 
ofthe Indixn Press Ordinance 1930 attempts 
were made to defeat its provisions by the issue 
of bulletins and news shcets produced by cyclo 
style and othe: sample processes The present 
Ordinance was plomulgated on July 2 19.0 
to check the output of these bulletins and 
news sheets Jt gave power toa police otheer to 
forfeit copics of such news sheets and of news 
papers whih had not comphed with the pro 
Vinions of the Press Ordinance (s 4) and also t) 
tolfeit thc machines other than declared picsscs 
on which they weie produced (8 0) 


8 The Martial Law Ordinance 1930 — 
On the mht of the 78th of August 1920 
numelous armed gangs of Afridis collected in 
tribal terntory on the westcrn and south western 
sides of the Peshawar district and crossed the 
border and ncnetiated into the district They 
took sheltez in the thickly wooded belt of gardens 
ind orchards which surround Peshawir City 
and cantonment and made sevcial attempts in 
ums to enter the city and cantonment Ly 
might Ihe Jocal authorities civ ind milttarv 
epic Coted the insufficiency of thar powers 
undcr the ordinary law to dea! with this menace 
md asked tor the proclamation of maitial law 
in the Peshawar distiitt Lhis Ordinance which 
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brought martial law into force in the Peshawar 
district was plomulzated on Auecust 15 1930 
It empowered the Gencral Officer Commanding 
Northern Command to make i1cgulations tor 
administering Martial law in the area unde. 
martial law and to delegate his poweis in this 
and ajl other respects Offences undctr the ord 
nance were mide trial le by the ordmary criminal 
Courts (s 8) The Courts are however, deprivid 
of the power to impose sentence of whipping 
(s 10) The ordmance also provided foi the 
constitution of special Courts 1f necessity for 
these arose (§ 17) Any sentence of death 
passed by the special tiibunal 1s appeal ible (5 25) 
An appeal also lies from sentences of transpor 
tation orfora term excccding two years passed 
by special Magistrates (§ 30) Provision 15 also 
made for the constitution of summary Courts 
(ss 32 36) and milituy Couits (8 37) 


9 The Unlawful Association Ordinance 
1930 —Io chech the actnities ot the various 
organizations through which effuct was even 
to the progiamme of the Ctrif Disobedienco 
Movement these organisations were declared 
unlawful associations under s 1> of the Indian 
Criminil |[aw Amendment Act 1908 Ihe 
provisions of this Act however did not enable 
the authorities to take possession of the 
buildings and other moperty used for tht 
purposes of these aesouiations declared unlawful 
The present ordinance promulgatcd on Octola. 
10 1930 empowered the Focal Governmcnts 
to take measures tor the occ uy ition of mmov¢ 
able property and tor the forfciture in cettain 
conditions of movevble proputy usel tor thit 
puri oss of ny assogation dccdared to be 
ee under the Caminwd Law Amendmcut 
AC 
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Indiv is vy Tounder Memlcr of the Icazue of 
Nations and cnjoys in it equil 11,,hts with otha 
Member States, » position which she mamly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement ind aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire The Leigue of Nations was 
(stablished under the terms of the Peace Trvaty 
which was signed in Piris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War Greit Britain and 
the Self Governmg Dominions m1917 pas-ed a 
resolution which sct India upon tht road that 
led tothe high international platform on which 
she stepped Indias representation at Imperial 
(Conferences started im 1917 In that year 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner Lord 
(then Sir James) Meston and the late Lord 
(then Sir SP) Smha were appointed to assist 
the Secretary of State for India who was India’s 
pune pe representative A resolution passed 

y the Imperial Confercuce m 1907 specially 
confined the <onfcrence to His Mujesty » 
Government and the Governments of the 
Self Governinz Dominions beyond the Seas 


Prior to 1917 thare wore Gofal © mbercnces 
as they wore then culled im 1887 1897 1902 
and 1907, wnd the first Imperial Contcren 
was held in 1911 In pursuance of the 1 
solution of 1907 just mentioned The Sccorctury 
of State for India attendcd the § formal opening 
inceting of the Confarcnce In 18867) but in 1897 
wud 1902 he nether attendcd nor wir 
represented In 1907 .nominec of the Scurcf wry 
of State was permitted to attend the mectings 
not as a member of the confercncc nor 1s the 
represent itive ot Indi but on behalf of the 
India Office ind with a view to the 1c presenta 
tion of Indian interest In 1911 the Secretary 
of State was present af a mectmg but India 
herself had no recognized plicc in the conterence 
Sir Robert Borden Premier of Cinadi at the 
1917 conference it wiuch Indian representatives 
for the first time attended moved the following 
resolution which wis unanimously adopted — 

The Imperial War Conference d sires to place 
on record its view that the resolution of the 
Imperial (unterence of April 20th 1907 should 
be modified to permit of India bemg fully 
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reproscnted at all tature Tmpod Conferences 
ind that necessary steps should be tiken to 
secure the assent of the varions Governments 
in ordar that the next Impcrial Conference may 
be summoned and constituted accordingly 
The object of this resolution wis to enxble 
Tndia to be represented at future sittings with 
the same right of specch and vote ts was 1c corded 
to representitives of the other  partiuipating 
(owernments The Secretary of State for 
Indiisoim a statement in reply to v question in 
the House of Commons on 23rd Miy 1917 said 
thitits weccptance marked in immense ad 
vincc Inthe position of India with the kinptre 
ind admitted the Government of Indiv to 
full partnership in the councils of the J mpirc 
with the Self Governing Dominion, 


Indy was reproscuted at the Impcriud) War 
Contarence of 1918 at the Imperial Conferences 
held mm Jonton m 192] 1923 and 1926 and 
ito othe Impanad Keonomie Conterence held 
In Tonion in 133000 Ihe wcport of th = Inter 
Impartial Relations Comnuttce ot the Imperial 
Confercnce which wis idoptcd by the Confercnce 
at 19206 stated the position of Great Brnitun 
md the Dominions to be iutonomonus Com 
munitics equal in status mono way subordinate 
to onc inethar in any respect of thar domests 
orextcrnul affias thouzh umtad bye common 
Ulegrince to the Crown and freely associated 
womembers of the Boatish Comm onwe ith of 
Nitions India ts not vet ov §$ If Govanine 
Dominion tothe extent in be uted mn this tormul 
Phe first stanc in the direction of establishmz 
Resp msble Government m Indi was prescribed 


Dy th Government of Indiu Act 1919 but 
Lhe Coven Gencrab ot Indiv dos not yet 
(fo quote agun trom tly Tuter Impctral 


Reahitions © mouttea) hold 


Io oall) essential 
respects the sam 


position im relation to» thie 
administration ot public uftans my India 
iors hdd by His My sty th kin, Emp ror 
ne Great brtunm And there uc cartum other 
respects ta which Tada s Comstitution al p sition 
mothe) 6b impire as not the sume as thit 
ot the Sf Governing Dominions India for 
cNumple ts not catitlod te wcredit. 4 Minister 
Picmpotantruy to the Heads of Porcgn States 


{he position cnjoved by Indiuin the }mpire 
soverncd the position which she cntercd when 
woone of the States of the Fanpme she jomed 
noth Paris Peace Nezotiations m= 1918 19 
Indits membership of the Toaue of Nations 
plies her in a unique position among al non 
sli governing States Domimons or Colonies 
throughout the world She a oun ontzmal 
member of the Teague by vitue of pus 1 
of artide Tot the Covenant by which the J eague 
wis cstaublishad She os the only omgmal 
momlkr which is not self governmz ind m 
virtue of the restriction under piri = 11 of 
artidé 1) on the admission of membus other 
than original members she will so long as the 
present constitution of the Jeague endures 


remain the only member whith 1s not self 
fOvcining 


On questions coming before the 
India his exactly 




























present treaty 


Sclf Governing Domuintons 
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Member State Lhe Seactary ot State fol 
India im His Miesty » Government ts ultimately 
responsible for the appomtment of Indian 
delegates ind for their instruction but in 
practice he ind the Government of India act 
jointly m consultation and agreement with 
one another Partly as 1 result of her member 
ship of the Lewgue ind partly owing to resolu 
tion No 1X idopted by the Imperial War 
Conference 1n 1917 recommending inter alea 
recognition of the right of the Dommions and 
of India to 1n adequate voice in British foreign 
poluy and foreign relations India has been 
given the same representation 1s the Dominions 
it ail international conferences at which the 
British Lmpire 1s represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation 


As regirds commeinial agreements with 
foreign countries Indias his not the power 
whith the Dommions hive to cnter mto direct 
n fotiitions Smee she has no separate 
liplomatic represcntition aboard she utilises 
the Joreign Office machmery But subject 
to the reservitions to the Fiscal Autonomy 
{ onvention—under whith the Secretarv of 
Stite reframs trom interference im Indian 
fiscal measures or policy when the Government 
ot Indiv and the Indian Legislature are in 
igrecment—the Government of India coud 
if the y wished idvise the negotiation of separate 


commercial treaties to smt Indias special 
requirements 


conduded, sizned ind ratified im respect of 


ind such treaties could be 


Indty wlone Ordinuily commercial treaties 


between the Unitct Aingdom and foreign 


countries contim «clause envbling other parts 
of the 


British JImpire includmg India to 
vthare ty tham at then option The formula 
idoptcd 15 1s follows — Stipulations of the 
shill not he applicable to 
of His Britanni Majesty s 
Colonies or Posses 
unless notice is given 


India or to any 


ions O11 Protectorates 


by His Brite Majesty s representative ut 


of the desire of His Britannic Majestv 


thit the said stipulation shall apply to any 


such tcrritory 


It will be obscrved that the situation created 
by Indii «ste ppimg from the Imperial ( onference 
into the Piri Peace Confarence and Levrzue 
of Nitions in the minnet m which she did 
wis In certim respects highly anomalous ind 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu 
tional position 1s defined m the Government 
of Indi, Act Nevertheless is» the Secretarv 
of State m v Mcmorindum presented to the 
Indiuin Stitutory Commission by the India 
Offic in 1929 showed It has becn the 
dehberate object ot the Secretary of State to 
make Indiis new stitus a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits” It 
wis not legilly possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control nor consistently with responsibility 
to Pailiament could he delegate it But 
1t has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum to keep even 168 


Teague |existence as far 1 possible m the background, 
the sime rights as iy uther|and to allow to the Indian Government the 


Labour, 


zreatest possible freedom of .ction under the 
influence of their Legislature and of public 
¢ pinion 


There are avilable many llistiations ot 
{hese prmciples bemz followed in practic 
India 1s given scopc to pursue in the Teague ot 
Nifions an independent line of action within 
very wide limits even though 1s bas oceuired 
n some Instinces 16 brings her into confint 
with His M jestys Government In the 
event of such conflict within those limits 
he Seoctiry of Stite acts if he acts 
io all ow hed of the Government of 
Inlitrither thin ws vimemba of His Myesty s 
Covernm nt He docs not we his power to 
Impose on the Indiin Delezition an artificial 
soli farity with British Delegates but rather 
with the consent of his colleazues o. {lie Majesty » 
Government he stands aside antl illows 
representitives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Dele,z ites would enjoy im coitroversy 
with the Delegites of Great Britun India has 
pirticip ited in all the Assemblies of the I caguc 
in the innuu session of the Internati nal 
Tabour Confcrence and in numerous ( onferences 
on speci! subjects held under the auspices 
of the Ieaguc is well 15 in some importint 
non Leazue International Conterences mcluding 
the Washington Conterence on Nival Arm. 
ments in 1921 the Gencv 1 Tconomic Conterence 
in 1922 and the Intcnitional Nivil Confere nec 
hell m JTondon in 1930 India 15 iso 
1epresented on o(vcril perminent Leizue 
bodies eg the Governing Boly of the Intcr 
national labow off e the Advisory Committce 
on Optum ind Drugs the Economie Committee 
the Health Commuittec and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co oper ition 


The personnel of the Inliaun Delegates his 
trom the outset lar ely been Indian im latte 
though owing to the ¢ onstitutional org unization 
of the Indian idmuinistration it has frequently 
been necessary for her to be represented by 
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Englishmen This has especially been the 
cise when specialized experts were required 
The Indian character of the personnel has as 
rapidly as possible heen mureased and in 1929 
the Indian Delegation to the annual Assembly 
of the League wis for the first time led by an 
Indiin (The Hon bk Sir Mohammed Habrbullah 
Member for Lducition Health and Lands in 
the Lxecutive Council ot His Eacellency the 
Viceroy wid Governor Genet il ) 


The Secretary of Staite m his Memorandum 
to the Stitutory Commission Party wrote — 

Indiis membership ot the Leigue has had 
the eftect of stimulitm,z her national selt 
consciousness ind hi laid the foundations of 
wn informed publu interest in internation 
aff urs Indi, 8 representitives have 
not confined themselves merely to the role of 
spectators but have played a prominent part 
m miny of the meetings whith they hive 
ittended She his fully justified her position 
as a Sepirite Member ot the League by her 
co operition mn the cconomic ind social spheres 
which torm so lirge a part of 1ts activities 
But 1n certain questions where special Indian 
interests ire involved the Indiin Delegation 
can and does take in Independent Ime and 
miy evcn find itsclt in opposition to other 
pirts ot the 1 mpire But sometimes 
on non political questions the British and 
Indian Dele zitions hive remaimed in opposite 
eimps = On such questions when special Indian 
mterests ire it stake In iii sright of independent 
iction extends to speiking and voting against 
the views advanced on behalf of His Majesty + 
Government Lord Readmg im a note at 
the end ot his Viceroyalty stated his conclusion 
that the system of consultation between the 
Secretiry otf State and the Gcvernment ot 
India had worked s31t1sfactorily and that the 
Government of India without wy definition 
of its problemitical rights already in practi 
obtaimed all the advantages which 1t might 
claim 


Labour in India. 


During previous years very httle authentic 
information was available regarding Labour 
in India and the sections dealing with this 
question in Jhe Indian Year Book were more or 
less confined to a descmption of the main Acts 
in Labour Legislation in India and to such 
information as could be gleaned from the official 
Reports of the administration of these Acts and 
from the Reports published of Enquimes con 
ducted by the Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay With the appomtment of a Royal 
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Commuselon on Labour in India all Provincial 
Governments and Railways, and many of the 
larger labouremploying organisations and 
Associations of such orgamsations have made 
enquiries into labour conditions in their respec 
tive territories and jurisdictions and have com 
piled fairly comprehensive Memoranda __ for 
submission to the Royal Commission Many 
of thes. Memoranda have been published, and 
contain a fund of the most valuable information 
possible. No use could, of course, be made of 
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buch inform ition as the Governments and others 
subnuttinz these Memoranda desire to keep 
eonfide ntial But where descriptions are given 
of cxistinz condifions which must be hnown to 
large bodies of pX1S50n8 1n the respective loca 
lities conecrned and which could easily be ob 
tamed by any pcrson coquiring into them, use 


GROWTH OF THE 


Tn lia 15 and his always becn a pre eminently 
ind predominantly 1,ricultural country anl 
72 98 xr cent of her people ire dependent on 
the soil for thar livchhood = haccpt m a com 
paratively few cass there 1s no settled ind 
yQrman nt Jatour force m most industrial 
ccnfrcs in India The vast majority of indus 
tries driw the Iubour thcy 1equirc from the 
Village lalour which seldom breaks its contact 
with villa, life and periodically returns to renew 
M4 soda ions with it This fict cannot Ik 
too stion.ly cmphisised If 1t 15 lost sight ot 
it would Le most difficult to understand how 
luge bodies of comy irativcly low paid mun 
ind women cin ford to participate in strikcs 
Involving complctc stop; ige of work and loss 
mn W 140% for periods of half 2 year Such strikes 
would Fe impossit kc if Indian industrial labour 
did not have agnculturc to fall bach upon as a 
sul sidiary occupation during periods of pro 
Jongcd industrial disputes 


The emeigence of Indian industrial labour 
is such may be considercd to be associated 
With the voir 1880 Its zrowth and develop 
cnt since fhat ditc may be divided for purpo 
“(m of broid generalisation ito four periods 
(1) from 1880 to 1915 (2) fiom 1916 to 1921 
() thom 19.2 to 19.7 anl (4) from 19.8 to 
the yrescnt diy Lhe first period marks the 
riowth of taictory dc veclopmcnt with a slow but 
steady dceline in cottage industrus Lhe total 
numt¢: of cotton mills in India rosc from 58 
tc -b4anithc num! er of persons cmployed from 
40 000 to .60000 Ihc total number of jute 
nulls rosc from. to06 andthe number of poisons 
cmyplove tL trom 27 000 to 216000 There wis 
revast CXpamsion mn rulwiys and many new 
industies word established J abour was immo 
Jif carnin,s in apuicultural pursuits were 
cxti madly low commoditiis were compara 
tively ch ap and industrialists wore able to get 
Ul the Isbour thcy wanted by tapping the 
jaccnt villazcs at any rates of wages they 
hhed to offer so long as thev were higher than 
those which could be carned by work in the 
ficlds Both tle mcn and the women employed 
were considered to be a part of the plant of the 
factory child labour was exploited and little 
thought was given to the human element bchind 
the worker Hours of work were exccssivc no 
imenitics were provided lecause the only thing 
that the worker was t\pected to do was to work 
cat and sleep The provision of housing was 
unecessary evil which had to be provided where 
fictorics were situated away from towns [he 
T «toins Act was modelled more on the lines 
of providing against Joss of lite due to uwcident 
lither than from the grinding work which a 
tactory workcr wis expected to do The 
humanitarian emplover was considered tu he a 
}¢8t who would ruin industry and all that indus 


trialists thought of was the greatest icturn 
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has heen made of them and every endeavour has 
been made to make this section as complete as 
possible by the presentation of essential facts 

The I ditors of Zhe Indtan Year Book gratefully 
acknowledge the sources which have been made 
use of 1n the compilation of this note 


LABOUR PROBLEM. 


The second period emerged soon after the 

vutbrcak of wat Jarge contingents of Indian 
troops were s( nt oveiscas and had to be supphed 
with adcquate clothing and the munitions of 
war Imports of manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
Wailablc British tonnage in ships having been 
commandcered for transport of men and materials 
to thc various scats of war Heavy demands 
wore made by the belligerent countries for raw 
products India secured the opportunity wluch 
she hid becn looking for for generations Her 
credit cApinded her mdustries thrived and 
the rcturns on Cc ipital mvested in every branch 
of trade and industry became phenomenal 
Prics soared Ingh Owing to the influa of 
lirze bodies of persons to the towns housing 
bec ame hopelessly inadequate and rents rose to 
such an extent 15 to call for Icgislative restric 
tions But nobody thought of thos. who were 
mainly responsible tor the creation of the addcd 
wealth of India Labour was still considered 
to be that imarticulate part of the plant of the 
factory which it had always been The end of 
the War brought visions of an Utopia Big 
‘commercial and industrial enterprises were 
flovted Agriculturists werc securing Ingh 
prices tor their produce Labour was in great 
demand not only in a,riculturc but also in 
commcuice and industry The successes which 
labour met with during the war m demands for 
Incicisecs in rates of wages impelled them to 
demand furthcr incieases with cach increase 
In the cost ot ving Where demands werc not 
-rinted strikes wore threatencd The Influenza 
epidemic of 1918 which swept aw large masses 
of tht population of the country created a big 
fapuit nw vy Hable supply of labour and almost 
ill the strikes of the period for increases In Wages 
WTC succcsstul owing paitly to the necessity 
for speeding up production and partly to the 
shortage 1n the available supply of labour 


Jhe gradual demobilisation of the Arnues 
of the War and the closing up of the various 
Munitions Works disbanded millions of men 
and women who rapidly spent the savings 
secured during the Wai ‘The pre war indus 
tries in the belligerent countries could not be 
reoiginised at once The spectre of unemplov 
ment loomed large Credit fell With the 
fall 1n credit the demand for manufactured 
articles declined and prices began to show 2 
marked downward tendency The year 1922 
may be considered as the beginning of this 
period of reaction and depression and the 
beginning of the third period in the history 
Of Indian industrial labour Labour all over 
the world demanded an improvement in the 
conditions of hfe and work The creation of 
an International Organisation to deal with all 


Which could be obtained from the capitalinvested questions connected with labour from an Inter- 
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national point of view and the commitment 
of India, a3 one of the signatoiies to the Lire ity 
of Versailles, to the ratification and acceptance 
aS far as possible of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference have made it obligato1y for 
her to fall Into hne with the other industual 
countries of the world in ameliorating the 
conditions of labour The beginning of this 
period therefore saw a radical revision of the 
existing Factory Law by an Amending Act 

ssed early in 1922 The existing Indian 

ines Act was replaced by another Act of 1923 
during which year a Workmen s Compensation 
Act was also passed fo the first time A Trade 
Union Act was passed in 1926 


The depression in trade and industry which 
set 1n in 1922 has continued ever since and It has 
never been so icute as it is today Various 
attempts have been made by all classes of 
industialists to 1educe tl* wages of labour 
In older to reduce costs of production (on 
certed action taken by the Ahmedabad Mill 
ownels Association to reduce the wages of 
operatives m the Ahmedabad cotton mills by 
20 per cent with effect from the Ist April 19.3 
was successful to the extent of an ¢ventual 
cut ot 15 625 per cent beinz acieed to after a 
general stitke lasting more than two months 
A simili attempt made by the Bombay Mill 
owneis Association in 1925 to reduct wages 
by 114 per cent was however fiustiated b 
a strike listing for neaily three months which 
was eventually settled on the removal of the 
Excise Duty of 34 per cent on cotton manu 
factures in India by a Special Ordinance issued 
by the Governor General m Counal Similar 
attempts mide in mdividual concerns in the 
Districts succeeded mainly for want of effective 
combination among the workers No other 
oiganised attempts weie made to effect reduc 
tions in wages ‘There were several reasons 
for this Ihe most important reason was that 
after the pe1lod of the decline in prices had set 
In after 1920 real wages 1n comparison with the 
standaid ot life of the year 1914 began to 
improve and labour wis determined not to Ict 
go the advantage gained In the struggles 1mime 
diately following the end of the War = Jhuis 
period was one In which + considerable number 
of Acts in connection with libom were placed 
on the Statute Book In addition to these the 
Government of India had asked Provincal 
Governments to consider ploposals for legisla 
ting with rezaid to prompter payment of wages 
‘Lhe enquuies held in 1926 27 into the question 
of Deductions from Wages or Payments in 
respect of fines indicated legislation on the 
Imes of the [ruck Acts It was becoming 
obvious to the Industrial Employei that Govern 
ment were most anxious to do all they could 
to improve labour conditions in Indii_ IJhe 
employers a3 a whole therefore did not dcsne 
to piecipitate matters by insisting on reduction 
in wages I1t was imperative however that 
something should be done and done qui kly 
to reduce costs of production ‘The only wa 
to do this without reducing wages was to as 
the worker to do more work duiing the existing 
hows of employment so as to enable the 
employer to dispense with a number of workers 
and thus to reduce his Wages Bill 
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The fourth peiiod heginning with the year 
1928 therefore siw the advent of Rationalisa 
tion ¢fhaent m thods ot working = J mplcyers 
Fatticularly ihese in Bombay city o1 pio 
posed to asl workers to mind more machines m 
return for a compensatory Increase in wa ¢s 
Some advanced firms contiolling cotton amll 
agencies actually imtroduced vaiious efheiency 
measizes in then mills Jhe intioduction of 
these measures necessitated 1educt cns im the 
numbeis employed Ihe beginning of this 
period comcided with the entiv of the Commu 
nists into the Trade Union movement m Indi 

When the socalled ITabour Croup of the 
Indian National Congress failed to obtain accep 
tance of then ideas by the Congress they 
formed in Januiry 1927 a Workers and Peasants 
Party one of whuse objects was to promote 
the orzanisation ot nade unions and to wiest 
them fiom their ahen contiol Communi t 
emissinlés were sent out to Indim by the Ihird 
Intern ational to futher wai against Imy etal) m 
the destruction of capital ind the eiced of 
revolution jhe Worle and Peasants Paty 
staite lL a payer called the Whianti (hevolu 
tion) mn May 192° which howevel had to cease 
publi ation at the end of the yer owm,, to 
finandial difficulties Ihe memles ct the 
Party took w active pat in the stike of tle 
operatives in the cotton mulls in the Sassoon 
gioup early in 1928 but then attemy ts to Lim 
about +. ceneral stuke m the cotton mills im 
Bombay fulcd owing to the opposition of the 
Lombay lextile labour Union which had 
been formed by Vi N M_ Joshi in Jinnay 
1926 When another great gioup cf mills in 
Bombay under the agency ot Messis Cum 
bhoy I brahim and Sons sought to intioduce 
effiaaent methods of woik the (ommunists saw 
their opportunity All the operatives cf the 
Culmmbhoy group were brought out on the 
16th April 1928 and the Communists, with 
the help of the turbulent «lements mm the indus 
try biought about 1 complcté stoppa.e of work 
by picketing, 1ntinudition and stone throwm 
in all other mills in Bombay (except two mulls 
at Colaba) bv the 26th Apul = =Owme to intemnal 
disscnsions in another Cimon of cotton mull 
workers called the Gini kimgar Mivhbimanidal 
they secured the support of Mi A A Alve it 
President and formed 1 new Union cilled the 
Bomb ty Garni Kamgar Umion on the cxccutive 
of which several Prominent Commun! ts were 
appomted jhe Communists revived the yuth 
cation of their paper the Krinti and they 
wee successful by holding Umost daily mect 
ings at which 1evolutioniry speeches were 
delivered and by the publication of hind 1ills 
in capturing the imaginition of the workeis 
and keeping the strike going for 2 period ot 
nearly six months Ihey also took an active 
part in the prolonged strikes of the saine year 
in the Tota [ron and Steel Works at Jamshed 
pur and im the workshops of the Bengal Nazpur 
Railway at Kharagpui Lhey actively ‘So 
clated themselves with the strike on the South 
Indian Railway and they secured an entry 
into several Unions connected with Municipa 
ties Port Liusts and othe. Pubhe Utility 
services After the calling off of the (General 
Strike in the Bombay Mulls on the 6th October 
1928 they endeavomed to paralyse the cottcn 
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mill industry an Bombay by calling several 
lightning stiikes 3n mdividual mills on the 
flimsiest of preteats cven though the terms of 
the settlement of that strike required that ail 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should be 1eferred to the Bombay Strike Enquny 
Committee which had been appointed bv the 
Goveinment of Bombay to express opinions 
on the matters in contention 


Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances 
of the type which broke out in the City on the 
3rd Fcbruary 1929 and which resulted in the 
death of 149 persons and the destruction of 
property Ihe Riots Enquiry Committee ap 
pointed by the Government of Bembay found 
that the o1gin of the riots was the sees of 
inflammitory speeches dehvered by ceitain 
leaders of the Girnt kamgai Union during the 
Gence14] Mill Stiuke of 19.8 and again during the 
Bomtay O11 Strikc which Jasted from the 7th 
December 1928 til) afte: the date ef the riots 


In 1929 the Girm Kamgar _ Union 
succeeded in calhng another (Geneial Strike 
in the Bombay Mills on questions connected 
with dismissals which they interpreted as 
1 duect attack by the Millowners to unde: 
inine the Umon The strike although not so 
complete in chiracter as the stuhe of 19238 
nevertheless lasted from 26th April to 18th 
Septemler 1929 and was called off only when 
the Court of Inqwry wppointed by the Govern 
ment of Bomtay undcr the [Trade Disputes 
Act had re ported in unequivocal terms that the 
whole blime toi this stiihe lav with the Bombay 
Gunl Kamgar LCmon But the Communist 
L10up was able to capture the Indian Trade 
Umon Congress at the 11th session held 
In Nagpm and to foice the moderate 
(lements consistipg of Messrs Diwan 
Chaman Tal) N M Josm 8B Shiva Rao 
VY Vo Gan R R Bakhale ete to sccede fiom 
the Congicss on that body passing resolutions 
boycotting the Royal Commission on Labow 
in India and the International ITabow (Con 
ference by appointing the Woikmens Welfare 
League 2 Communit oiganisation mm J ngland 
as them Agents ior Gacat Botain and the 
declaration of Independence and the establish 
ment of a Socialist Republian Government of 
the Working Classes m Jndi 


It 18 of smport ince to lay stress on the pro 
blems connectcd with the unist menace in 
India «(Jt is true to 2 grew catent that the 
baye factors underlying the several big strikes 
which hue occurrcd during the period com 
mMenemg with the \car 1928 wire partly econo 
mic im character Lut they were at the same 
time such as could hive been suitably adjusted 
by organised effort and friendly discussions be 
tween the represintatives of the employers and 
the cmployed The existence of grievances 
which it must be admitted were bona fide m 
many cases have given the Communists the 
great opportunity tor which they have been 
waitng The object of the Communists Ib not 
go much the welfare of labour as the spread of 
Hea gt Fheir ultimate aim is the destruc 
tion of camtal and the replacement of the 

st iblished Government by a dictatorship of 
he proletariat The manner jn which they 
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cap achieve this is by penetrating trade unions 
by callmg strikes in industnes by wnduly 
prolonging them ty putting up strings of pre 
posterous and absurd demands by refusing 
conciliation or arbitration and by send ng 
Masses of workers seething with discontent 
1nto the distiicts to preach their gospels of class 
hatied and class war to the ignorant masses 
in the villages of Indii lLortunately for the 
industry Many of the avowed Communi ts_ re 
awaiting their trial at Me rut or are in jail 
Scme of them have now Icen released fiom j111 
and 1re miking franty efforts to regain their 
hold on Jabour unions) =Jut Juckily the gocd 
sense Of the w rkhers his now begun io yreviul 
and they are aliowing hitth or one quarter to 
them fhe Cunt Kamgiur Tmon has arcady 
repudiated the x€adetshiy of one of its formcr 
Ccmmumt leaders ond the ( I P Railway 
T non 18 doing Jikew se in th case of one of 1ts 
fo m r heroes 


Royal Commission on Indian Labour 


The British Government in consult ition with 
the Government of Indi apz;omted on 24th 
May 1929 2 Royal Commission = to enquire 
mto and report on existing conditions of labour 
in ndustnal undcrtahings and jlantations in 
Bnitish India on health cfifiaa ney and standard 
of hiving of workers and on relations between 
employers and employ¢d ind to make recom 
Mend itions ihc Royal Commission consists 
of the Right Honouratle Mi J H Whitley 
as Churman with the Rt Hon Mr Srmivasa 
Sastri IC Sir Alexandcr Muray ht cBr 
Sir lbrahim Rihimtoolhh ht KCSI CIE 
Sir Victor Sassoon Bart Dewan Chaman Tal 
MIA Miss Beryl M Je Power Pow Dc puts 
Chicf Inspector ride Fcards In land «and 
Messis N M Joshi MIA A G Clow cir 
cS GD Borlhi MIA JAibecr ud din Ahmed 
MTA and John C1 Assistiunt General Sccre 
tary Jransport wi Railwiy Workers T mon 
Bnglind 15 memlers and with Me sis S Lal 
I¢sS and A Dil lin irom the Indii Office 


Londen as Jomts turnies Mr J H Green 
MBI 18 Assistint Secictary It Col A J 
H- Russell € BI EMS was subsequently 


appomted 18 a Medical Assessor and Mr S& R 
Deshpande b Jitt (Oxon) Semor Inve stizator 
of the Ialour Office Government of Bom] WwW 
was wyomtcd 4% 1 Statistiain to the Com 
mission Ihe Commission amived m India 
on the 11th October 1929 and after visiting, 
several pliccs in India and e\amuining several 
representatives of the Centril and Provinail 
Governments the Railwiys and Assoctations 
of Lmploycrs and Lmployed Ikcft for I ngland 
on the 22nd March 1930 The Commission 
returned on the 11th of October 1930 and afte 
touring Ceylon and Burma went to Delhi in 
Novemb r They are at present engaged in 
writing their Report which it is ¢apected will 
be ready in April next 


The Roval Commission will no doubt make 
severalimportant recommendations They havc 
already shown the lines on which many of their 
recommendations will be mide by their close 
and seirching enquinmes into the possibilities 
of devising Unemployment and Sichness Insur 
ance Schemes the creation by the Central and 
Provinciil Governments of Departments of 


Labour, 


Industrial Relations and the expinsion of 
measures t> ‘amelorate the conditions of 
mdustnal labour by the eatension of welfare 
work, provision of adequate and sanitary 
housing and the mtroduction of measures to 
protect the health of the workers and their 
safety from accidents 


Industrial Workers in India. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
Teague of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial States in the world JIhe grounds 
on which this cluim was based are stated in the 
Memorandum preparcd by the Indi. Office 
which give the following figures to illustrate 
the industiiil import ue of the country — 

28 000 000 agricultuial) work («xcliding 
peasant propricturs) 141 000 miritime 
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workers lasears, etc, a figure secon 
only to that for the United kingdom 
over 20000000 workers in industre< 
including cottage industries, mines ani 
transport , railway mileage in excess o 
Hi mevery country except the Unite 
States 


It is impossible to s1y how far and to what exten 
the fi,urts given ibove hold good today Th 
Rulwiys otf India uone offer employment tx 
very nearly 1 million workers The numbe 
of workers cmploycd im Plantations accordiny 
to the 1921 Ccnsus amounted to over thre 
quarters of a million The latest figures fo 
the numbcrs employed im factories are those 
avalible m the All India Report for Factorie: 
jor 1928) which we mwproduced m Summary 
Jorm in the tibles given below — 


Grouth of Factories 


‘Lew 











1921 | 4059 1 266 395 
1922 | 5 144 1 361 002 
1923 5 985 1 409 173 
1924 6 406 1,405 592 
1925 6 926 1,494,958 
1926 7251 1 518,391 
1927 7515 1,533 382 
1928 7 863 1 520 315 
Age and Ser Istribution of Factory Labour ease 
Lear | Men | Women Children Total 
1921 | 1 010 686 187 596 68 113 1,266,395 
1922 1 086 457 206 887 67 098 1 361,002 
192) | 2 113 008 221 Udo 74 620) 1 409,173 
1924 1 147 729 235 332 725381 1,455,592 
LJ2> 11°83 719 247514 68 72> 1 494 908 
19.6 1 208 625 244 069 60 094 1 518 391 
1927 E222 b¢2 253158 57 162 1 633,382 
1928 1.16471 212 933 10 911 1 620,315 
Statestees for 192% 
Average Daily 
Province Number of Factories Number of 
Persons Employed 
Madras 1 393 136,973 
Bombiy 1 498 356,083 
Bengal 1 348 571,079 
United Provinces 308 86 531 
Punjib 559 51,613 
Burma 968 101,586 
Bihai and Orissa 261 68,100 
Central Provinces and Berar 706 70,160 
Assan 606 47 842 
North West Trontier Province 24 854 
Baluchistan 6 1,241 
Ajmei Merwara 35 14,811 
Delhi 57 10,443 
Bangaloie and Coorg 15 2,939 
Total 7 863 1,520,315 


Average Daily 
Number of 
Persons k mployed 


Number of Factories 
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Migration of Labour 


MIGRATION. 


Ihe industrial centres in Indla are not able 
to supply the recedsary labour that 1s required 
for industrial undertahings and theie 1s const 
quently a considcrablke amount of migration 
from other parts of India to such centres Lhe 
extent of th migration 1s given in detail in 
Chapter: Ill] Vol I Keport of the Census of 
India for 1921 as follows — ‘The labour 
reserves are found clnefly among the lowcr 
classes of the centre and south of the county 
The centie supplics the tea plintations and 
mining industries of the Jastern provinces 
the south mcets the southern industrial demand 
and the bulk of the Burimah and overseas 
demand, while the moze technical industi1s 
in the cities of the Westcrn provinces are sup 
a chicfly trom the neighbounny agilcultural 
rac 


Among those provinces and States which 
attract a larger number of emigrants from other 
poy and States arc Assam Bunga) Burm 

ombay Mysore (cntral Provinces und Bear 
and Punjab ind Delhi According to the 1)2t 
Census there were nearly a million and a quarttr 
immigrants 1n Assam 15 aoainst 75 OVO emigrants 
In Bengal there were more than a milhon and 
three fourths immigiants as agiumst about 14 
quarter of a millon emigrants Bombay 
gained a little over a million but sent out 568 000 
the othe: provinces Ihe population figures 
or Central Provinces and Berar and Punjab 
and Delhi shows number of immigiants amount 
ing to more than 600000 in each case [he 
number of emigrants from the Central Pro 
vinces and Berar amounted to a little more 
than 400000 and from Punjab and Delhi to 
half a million In all these cases industrial 
and other employeis wert not able to recruit 
their requirements from their own territories 
Ihe position however 1s vastly different 1 
the case of Bihar and Orissa the United Pro 
vinces Madras Rajputana and to a_ small 
extent Hyderabad (Deccan) Lhe numbei of 
emigrants from Bihar and Orissa imounted to 
nearly two million 1s against 387 000 immigrants 
with a net loss of over a million and a half to 
the province In the case of the United Pro 
vinces there were 1 400 000 emigrants a i,ainst 
a little ove: 400000 immigrants with a net 
oss of nearly a mullion Madias lost nearly 
a quarter of a million ind Rajputana 620 000 


Withn the Provinces—It is = ncither 
necessary nol feasible to deal with the virlous 
streams of nilgration between district and 
district of the same province or within a district 
These movements vary according to times and 
seasons, but it may be useful to show the 
eatent to which and the source trom which 
some of the moe important industrial centres 
drow their labou force 


In Bombay, accoiding to the Census Report 
for the year 1921 the percentage ot the total 
population which had actually bcen born in 
the City has steadily declined at each census 
In 1872 the percentage of the persons born in 
Bombay to total population was 31 1 1n 1891 
25 1n 1911 19 6 and in 1921 16 An important 
point, however, to remember in considering 
these figures 1s the fact that, whenever possible, 
workers send their wives to their native places 


‘ plices including the United Provinces, 


for purposes of confinement Manv of those 
returned in the Census as having been born 
outside the city aic not really fresh 1mmigiants 
In the strictest sense of the term because thev 
are the off spring of the parents already 1esiding 
in the city According to the figures given in 
the 1921 Census Report for the numbers 
of immizrants into Bombiy city it ib 
seen that 230566 or 20 per cent of a 
total population ot 1175914 came fiom the 
Ratnagiri District Poonr distiwt suzy phed 
89 231 hathiawar 72430 ind Sitira 6) Doo 
Among the provinces which contribute to the 
population of Bombay (ity the United Pio 
vinges comes first with 70 JIL ‘The sex ratio 
1s Only 52> females to 1 000 miles as compared 
with a ratio in the Presidency ws a whole ot 
919 icmailes to 1000 males Jhe flhure of v.20 
for Bombay City may be compaicl with 3+ big 
non Industrial citv of Poony where the figure 
1s JL2 In 24 1¢ecent enquiry made by the la 
bour Office into the length ot service of itll 
woikers which covered 1400 millhands it wa 
found that not one of them had been horn in 
Bombay City 6 per cent were born in the 
Kkonkin and —7 per cent m the Deccan the 
remainder comm fiom diftereut parts of the 
country 


Certain figures regardin, buthplaces of the 
workers 1n Ahmedabad weie obtained during 
the lamily Budget investi,ition conducted 
there by the Tabour Office m the year 1926 
These figuies togethe: with those obtained at 
the Census of 1921 and enquuies made from 
Mill Officers and the Labour Union official it 
Ahmedabid show that the cotton mull workcrs 
of Ahmedabad come from different places in 
the porportion of 0 per cent from the Citv 
itself 25 per cent from the Ahmedabad district 
excluding the City 20 pe: cent from Baroda 
State 10 per cent fiom Rajputana 10 pez cent 
from the Gujarat Division excluding the above 
Jv per cent eich fiom Kathiawal the Deccin 
and the Konkin combined and from ee 

c 
Central Provinces Madris ete 


In Sholapur the labour force 1s mainly local 
ini it 1s Immigrant to a very small extent 
The figures collected as a result of the Familv 
Bud,et Lnquiuy conducted hy the Iabour 
Office of the Government ot Bombay in that 
centre in the year 1920 chow that 60 per cent 
of cotton mill workers 1n the City were born m 
Sholapur 32 per cent 1n the Deccan and about 
8 per cent 1n the rest of Indi 

Calcutta lke Bombav relies on imported 
labour But the imported labour there does 
not come from the same province aS in Bombay 
but from other yrovinces This 18 mainly due 
to thrice rersons J irstly the tertility of the Jind 
in Bengal 5 condly the immobility of Mabou 
wid Listly th vversion of the ave1age Ben,alcc 
to factory work 

Ihe Census fizures of 1921 show that just 
less than a quarter of the inhabitants of Cal 
cutta and the Suburban Municipalities of 
Cossipore Maniktolah Tollygunge the South 
Suburbs Garden Reach and Howrah were 
born In the city whule rather les» than a quarter 
or 22 25 per cent were born 1n the neighbour 
ing areas of 25 Parganas and Howrah and that 
rather more than half were born further afield 
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Nearly 80 per cent. came from other provinces 
Bihar and Orissa supplied neaily one in five 
and the United Provinces one in ten of the 
tot1l population or the City 183 females 
accompanied every 1000 males from Bihai 
and Quissa 327 to 1 000 fiom the United Pro 
vinces and 813 females to evi1y 1000 males 
frou. VMadtas Jn the other mill towns of 
Bengil only tbout one fitth of the total popu 
lation Was born in the arca suriounding the 
towns In litagarh a compact manufactur 
Ing alea no less than 90 per cent of the inhabi 
tants were boin outside Bengal JLhe figures 
for the number of females to 1,000 males in 
Calcutta were 552 1n 1872 5061n 1881 526 In 
18J1 507 1 1901 475 in 1911 and 470 in 1921 
This 1s very Jaizely due to the influa of single 
male workers who have Icit ther families 
behind 

She position of Jamshedpur 1n many respects 
1S unique m Jndia What was a dense jungle 
a little more than twenty years 1go 15 now a 
town of over 100 000 inhabitants and a gieat 
industrial aie. the ‘lata lion and Steel 
Com}, iny Limited 1s not only an employei of 
labout but 1s also landlord and piovidcs Muni 
cipil seryices) = Lhe ope1atives in the lon and 
Steel works ure diawn fiom every plovince 
of India and fiom a ve1y laige number of dis 
tricts On the 5th July 1929 out of a total 
labou1 force of 15 917 persons employed 5 190 
came from all districts in Bihai and Ol1issa 
3810 fiom the United Provinces 2076 from 
Bengal 1327 from the Central Provinces 
1 482 from the Punjab and the North West 
Frontie: Province, 839 from Madras 319 from 
Bombay 27» from Assam and 221 from Inde 
pendent States and foreign countries. 


In the Jharia coilfields 1 committee appointed 
in 1917 found that 15 per cent of colliery 
labour was xttled and that most of 16 was 
Sanutih labour 75 per cent came for weeks or 
months tozethe1 and hved in Dhouras piovided 
In mus and that thare was no sin of a labour 
foice divorced fiom agiiculture comin; into 
existence 

Cawnpore the principal industrial town of 
the Umtcd Provinces 15 IM @ Yely CcuUl1I0US 
poution Jt not only mmports labow for 
the various mdustiies whixh are to be found 
there Lut also expuits it to surrounding dis 
trits and to other provinces Any shoitage 
of labowm that it cxperlences 1s satished from 
the denscly populated districts whicl su120und 
the city 


The mobility of Indian labour 1s of «on 1de2 
able advantage to the agricultural po ulation 
213 1t helps to relicve the incre winZz pressure on 
the land In India the movement of Jabou 
between piovince and provmce 1S entirely 
unrestricted Ly Government with the exception 
of the movement of labour from ce1tim pro 
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vinces to eight districts in Assam, mz , Lakhim- 
pur, Sibsagar, Nowgong Darrang, Kammrup, 
Golpara Cachar and Sylhet These distncts 
aie known as labour districts and under the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act No VI of 
1921 as amended by Act XT of 1908 Act VFII 
or 1915 Act \T of 1915 Act XXXVITI of 1920 
(Devolution Act) and Act XXXII of 1927, the 
provinces of Midias Bengil the United Pro 
vinces Bihar and Qiissa, the Central Provinces 
ind Assam can by notification in the local 
ofhual Gazette prohibit all persons from 
recruiting engaging inducing or assisting any 
native of India or any specified class of natives 
of India to emigrate from the whole or any 
specified part of the province to any labour 
district or any specified portion of any labour 
district cither absolutcl, or otherwise than in 
wcecoidance with such of the provisions of the 
Act as may be specified 


The followmg are the main types of migration 

of Indian Iabou. — 

(1) Casual migration censisting of moves 
ments between adjacent villages 

(2) Temporuy movements of Jabom on 
wo1ks of constiuction or by exigencies 
of trade or the stress of famime busi 
ness journeys pilgrimages etc, 

(3) Pewlodic migration owing to the seasonal 
d¢«mands for agricultural labour , 

(4) Semi permanent migration when the 
inhabitants of one place migrate to 
another for trade but return at inte 
vals to their native place where they 
sometimes even leave their families 
and spend their dechning yeais, and 

(>) Permanent migration where economic 
or other reasons have caused a perma- 
nent displacement of population 


In the first three cases the emigrants invari 
ably retuin to their villages In the fourth 
and fifth cases the majority of workers return 
fol & Short visit afte. two or three years, but 
there 13 a considerable minority which has 
settled down at the industrial centres in which 
they have worked Lvidenece 15 however 
ovciwhelming that owing to the home loving 
characte: of the Indian woiker he seldom or 
never breaks his contact with his village home 
dhe numbe: of woikmen of rural origin who 
have severed then connexion with their village 
and with agriculture 1s very small and 18 usuallv 
confined to such skilled woikers as have left 
their homes permanently to settle in the ag ates 
ant centres of factory industry As the large 
majority of workers retuin home annually or 
bicnnlally there 1s little disturbance of family 
hfe, except in the case of Assam where the 
system of reciultment now in force directly 
encourages the importation of famulies, and 
womcu are almost as numerous as men in the 
residcatial Jabou1 population on the tea estates 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR 


The methods adopted for the recruitment of and Ahmedabad, and to make recommendations 
labour in Indi1 have received generalcondcmna dealt with the question of recruitment of labour 


tion «ven from cmplovers 
board (Cotton lextile Industry Inquiry) 


Tic Indian Larnff in the following tims — 


* It was urged 1n evidence before us, that the 


which was appomted by the Government of systcm of recrumtment of labour in Bombay 
India in 1926 anter alia to investigate the con leaves much to be desired and does not tend to 
dition of the cotton textile industry in India effiuiency as it places too much power1n the hands 
with special refcrence to the industry in Lombay of the jobber or foreman who recruits not neces 
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sarily the most efficient man but the one who is 
willing to pay him the largest commission or 1n 
whom he is otherwise interested he Mill 
owners’ Association, on the other hand whilst 
admitting that the present system furnishes 
openings for corruption hold that it 1s the only 

ssible system in Bombay conditions as the 
obber 1s in touch with labour to an extent that 
no official of the mill can possibly be and that it 
does not necessarily tollow that because a jobber 

roduces men, they are engaged bv the mill 

hey further contend that itis not alwys possible 
for all vacancies to be filled from the applicants 
waiting at the mill gates for employment and 
that when this is the case, the only course open 
is to send out jobbers to the homes of the opera 
tives to collect men Thisshould however only 
be necessary in abnormal conditions We are 
of opinion that the present system 13 undoub‘cdly 
open to the objection that it places too much 
power m the hands of the jobber and that it 15 
desirable that all Isbour should be cngagid 
directly by the officer of the mill in charge of the 
department which requires it or by a responsible 
assistant This we were told was the practice 
in Ahmedabad and in most of the up country 
centres we visited and we see no reason why it 
should not be followed in Bombav 


Recruitment except in the cise of special 
apprentices and higher paid workers employcd 
on railways 18 effected either through Sardars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors or direct at the mill 
or factory gates The difficultics in connexion 
with recruitment are due {1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular town or 
centre, (2) to the general ilhteracy of the Indian 
labourer, and (3) to the inherent ottachment of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home 


The contractor is sent out to overcome the 
innate conservatism of the Indian peasant He 
is helped 1n his work by the poverty and indebted 
ness of the peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests, but in addition he not infrequently 
indulges in fraud and musrepresentation by 
painting a rosy picture of the future that awaits 
the peasant in a town with its crowded bazaars 
and other amusements, which are absent m 
the village Ihe essence of the system 1s the 

yment of an advance to the prospective 
abourer in order to enable him to free himself 
from his pecuniary difficulties Ihe contractor 
retains some form of control over his reciwts 
and takes good care to recover the amount ot 
the advance together with the intcrest, which is 

enerally calculated at an exorbitant rate 
nerally, the employers do not deal directly 
with the labourers recruited by a contractor 
The latter is paid a lump sum from which he 
pays his men and retains a portion for himself 
in the Central Provinces however, it is reported 
that labour is actually purchased from private 
contractors at so much per head The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places Practically all the unskilled 
labourers in most of the mills in Burma are 
maistry coolies, +e, coolies who are recruited 
and paid by the employers labour contractors 
or maistries The general practice is for the 
employer to enter into a odatract with a maistry 
for the supply of unskilled labour for the vanous 
operations carried on in the mills In most 
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contracts no mention 1s made of the number 
of workmen required the maistry agrees to 
supply labour as and when required at the piece 

rates Jaid down mn the contract Sometimes the 
contractor sublets his contract to anovher person 
who may even be unknown to the employer 
The person who arranges for the supplv of labour 
at the mills 1s known as the head muistry and 
the work 1s executed through sub maistries who 
pay premia to the head maistry for the privi 

lege of getting the work It 1s the sub maistries 
who cither themselves come to India or send 
their agents to negotiate with prospective recruits 

They make the necessary advances and on 
arrival in Burma their recruits are made to sign 
promissory notes for sums never less thin the 
total amount spent on them ‘The payment 
of advances has become somewhat msky since 
the repel of the Workmens Brewch ot Contract 
Act and the system of recruitment through 
contractors 1s therefore giadually losmg its 
impoitince An increasing numbcr of Indians 
go to Burm. on their own ind scek employ ment 

mndeycndcntly of maistries Generally they 
form themsclves into gangs each ot which 
hominites a leadcr from among its members 

Ihe gang moves about in search of work and its 
leader usually ariives at an arlangemcent with a 
head maistry by which the latter secures work for 
the gang and pajs what 1s hnown as buch sheesh 

which 1s first given 13 a loan but 1s eventur'’y 
treated as a gift if the gang remains mm sel VCC 
under the head maistry until the close of the busy 
season These buciksheesh cool s are pald “it 
the s1me rates as the coolies recruited from India 


The method of recrwtment through Sardars 
is also dependent on the payment of advances 
which however are made at the cost of the 
employer Ihe Sardar 18 an operative shlicady 
on work in the mill or plantation and 1s sent out 
to recruit labour from among Ins relations 
acquaintances or neighbours He 1s drawn 
therefoie from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can thercfore be relied on to 
deal more furly with them Anothei :dvantage 
of this system of recruitment 1s that the men 
recruited are imsured ayainst unemployment 
and find work wuiting for them at thar destina 
tion On the other hand 1t does not infrequently 
happen csp. cially in theca Gardcns m Assam 
that the Sardar remits persons who arc lured away 
from their homes by pro pects of 1 bright future 
und who onarrival tind that conditions of Work 
and Wagts are not so biight 15 they imagined 
It 18 however only in plantations that 
this form ot reci1wtment his been used to any 
appreciable extent 


The recruitment of labour at the mull gate 
or at the surface of mines is the form of reci wit 
ment which 18 gradually gaming m importanc 
overthe other twomethods Thenews ofthe viry 
much higher rates of wages paid 2n towns (which 
to the villager sounds fabulous as he hasno 1d¢1 
of the higher cost of hving) spreads through 
out the countryside and draws large crowds 
of would be workers They are to be found 
at convenient gathering places on the tho.1ough 
fares waiting to be picked up for employment 
The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of frends relations and neighbours 
who come in the hope of findmg employment 
in the mills But the ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant render his exploi 
tation an easy matter The employer does not 
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recruit himself the men required for his establish 
ment but holds the overseer, jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the adequate supply of labour in 
the department The latter takes the place of 
the contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits He also acts as @ money lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the needy 
labourer It would xppear therefore that educa 
tion and organisation are the only means by 
which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of intermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prey on them 

In the coalfields in Bihar and Orissa unskilled 
labour 18 recruited by means of Sardars Ihe 
Sardar visits villages and biings the labour with 
him and the labour brought by him forms his 
ging He his to pay the labour bucksheeoh 
Khoraky and travelling expenses ‘and for this 
purpose he frequently receives advances either 
irom the contractor or from the Company 
concerned At the Bhowra colliery advinces 
valying from Rs 3 to Rs 10 ar paid to the 
recruits in addition to their travelling Wlowances 
and food Such advances are seldom recovered 
ind never uf the gang maintains good attendance 
at work Ihe Sardar obtains remuncration 
for his se1vices 1m various Wiys Somctimes 
he 1s pud a commission and a salary but gene 
rally he 1s paid a ceitain amount on cach ton 
of cou rused by mincrs working 1n his gang 
Independent 1ecruiters are p11d at 9 pics per tub 
ruscd In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or mukidams as thev are called reccive 3 pics 
per heid per week from the individual labourers 
whom they recruit and wages from the employers 


The lata Iron 1nd Steel Company at Jamshed 
}uWl maintun an Tmployment Bureau where 
skilled and unskilled workers are registered 
ind employed Applicants for work assemble 
10 1 yard wd daily requirements aie selected 
by the officer in charge No outside recruit 
ment 1s done in the literal sense of the word 
but m the cvcnt of speual qualifications being 
required and no applicants being walable the 
post 1s advertised 1n a few leading newspapuis 


Lhe mcthods adopted by different Indian 
rulwavs tor the rec1uitment of unskilled lvbour 
are ,encially the same 15 those which obtain 
in other industrics In the case of workshop 
men a trade test 15 gcnerully given and in every 
case @& medical ecramination has to be gone 
through Special appicntices tor the higher 
grades ale engaged by ul Railways Ihe terms 
and conditions attached to apprenticeship in 
most cases arc simular 


Recruitment for Assam —It has already 
been stited that the Assam tca industry 1s the 
only industiy which 1s controlled in 1ts recruit 
ment of Indian Labour Other industries and 
even the tea industry in the Duars Darjeeling 
and Madras Presidency are free from Govern 
mental contro) There 1s a considerable body 
of opinion in favour of freemg the Assam tea 
industry from control but the Indian Tea Asso 
ciation 18 not only not in favour of this but has 
definitely urged that Government control should 
continue The Association contend that if 
recruiting were free abuses would arise as they 
did in the past from the competitive spending 
of money to secure labour There pppears 
little doubt that 1f contro] were removed, all the 
abuses which were associated with the Arkats 
system of recruitment would be revived. 
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The present system of recruitment 13 controlled 
by Act VI of 1901 called the Assam Labour and 
Emigration Act 1901 as amended by Act XI 
of 1908 Act VIII of 1915, Act XI of 1915 Act 
XXXVIII of 1920 (Devolution Act) and Act 
XXXI of 1927 ‘The Act extends to the Pro 
vinces of Bengal Bihar and Onssa United Pro 
vinces Centril Provinces Madras and Assam 
Tn the Bombay Presidency Act No VI of 1901 
13 not enforced There the Government of 
Bombiy have allowed recruitment provided 
the emigrants are produced betore a Magistrate 
The most important provision of the Amending 
Act of 191o 18s the abolition of the system of 
recruitment by contractors and their recruiters 
commonly known as Arkatis In all recruiting 
areas where the provisions of Act VI of 1901 
are in operation except the local areas in which 
recruitment is prohibited by notification under 
section 3 recruitment is carried out only through 
the medium of garden sirdars under the provi 
sions of Chapter IV working under a local 
agent dulv heensed under section 64 of the Act 
The only recruiter now recognised is the sirdar 
who must himselt engage the coolies Any 
arr ingement for the direct supply of coolies to a 
tea estate bv a contractor or for the supply to 
birdars of coolies collected through the agency 
of a contractor or arkat1 would be illegal and would 
render every person who 1s a party to such an 
arrangement liable to prosecution and punish 
ment under scction 164 ot the Act Even an 
employer cannot himself legally engige labour 
In v recruiting district , he must do so through 
the agency of his garden sirdars Inthe Bombay 
mi ea agents other than garden sirdars are 
allowed. 


Latest Statistics —The Annual Report on 
the working of the Assam Labour Board during 
the year ending the 30th June 1929 has been 
published Ihe Report shows that the total 
numb r of persons recruited during the year was 
73198 as against 39 549 in the previous year 
The average number of recruits per sirdar was 
1 63 as Compared with 99 for the year ending 
30th June 1928 ILhis very favourable recruit 
mcnt during the year under report was due to 
scaicity and famine in various parts of the 
country lhe average of advances to garden 
sirdars for each adult recruit felt in 20 and rove 
in 15 agencies aS compared with the ohare 
year No cases occurred in which the lo 
Agents were found to be extravagant or indis- 
crect in the matter of giving advances to »irdars 
Ihe total number of garden sirdars prosecuted 
for offences in connexon with recruitment was 
7a a8 compared with 85 im the previous year 
Lhe rate of cess on garden sirdars and emigrants 
was Rs 180 per head during 192829 The 
actual receipts from the cess amounted to 
Rs 1,35,720 


Reforms in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry —In a circular letter dated the 8th 
January 1930 the Bombay Miullowners Associa- 
tion hase instructed all mulls afhliated to the 
Association to mtroduce, wherever possible, a 
policy of direct recruitment of labour instead 
of the existing practice of recruitment through 
jobbers The introduction of a system for 
a Discharge Certificates to operatives 
eaving service has also been recommended. 


' The certificates are to contain a record of the 
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gervice of the operative concerned and in wll 
cases of recruitment the meno prcsenting them 
selves for employment will be asked to produce 
their Discharge Certificates Notices are to be 
posted at all mills stating (4) that all persons 


ABSENTEEISM AND 


Though there is meagre statistical information 
available on this subject, it may be stated with 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker 
is more habituated to absent Inmself from 
work than his prototvpe in other countrics 
He has yet to get himeclf thoroughly »dapted 
to the industrial environment in winch he finds 
himself ‘Lhe reasons for his absence are not 
always connected with his love of rest 
but im Many cases abpcnce 1s duc to causes 
beyond his control such as sickness, domestic 
difficulties etc Ihe cffects which poor ind 
indifferent housing have on his work have been 
dealt with in the Section on Industrial Housing 


lhe Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
Made an inquiry into the number of absent 
workers and came to the conclusion that the 
average worker took 2 davs oft every month and 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks cv(ry 
year In addition he receives the weekly 

oliday and from 4 to 10 Indian holidays during 
the year Ihe question of absentecism received 
the attention of the Indian larniff Board (Cotton 
xtile Industry) and 1t wis urged in ¢ vidcnce 
before them that the ¢cfhiciency of lubour in 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high pt 
centage of absentecism among the operatives 
The Board came to the conclusion that Ahmeda 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay mn 


Absenteersm and Labour Turnover 


will be engaged by the Manger or by the head 
of the department concerncd and (b) that any 
heads of departments assistants or jobbers 
accepting bribes from the workpeople will be 
instantly dismissed 


LABOUR TURNOVER. 


the matter of ubsentceism both m respect of 2 
low rate throughout the year and also of the 
absence of the widt seasonal virlations which 
were apparent in other centres of the tertile 
industry Ihcy therefore recommended that 
in order to minimise the cifect of absentcesm 
there should be a gencral adoption of a system 
arcady 1n force in a few mills in Bombay under 
which + certaim number of spare hands are 
cntert unecd m cich dcpartment except the 
weiving Ihe Boaid sud Lhe percentage ot 
c\tra Men in cich department 1s not necessanily 
the same but we were given to undcrstand that 
spread over the whole of the mull it usually 
worked out at about 10 pcr cent 


Thc Jabour Ofhte of the Government of 
Bombiy putlishcs in the Labour Gacette every 
month statistics of absentecism in the tertile 
mulls at the important centres of the cotton 
industry im the Bombay Presidency and in 
Tngmecring workshops of the Bombay ind 
harvehi Port Jrusts If figures of absentec ism 
tor each day during any month uc cxamined 
it 18 found that they are highcr on davs imme 
diately following piy day The following tvo 
tibles give the figures for percentage absen 
teceism tor the first 11 month» of the year 


PLRCENTAGL ABSLNTEKISM IN THE 1 LXTILE INDUSTR} 


Month 


bombay Ahmedabad | Sholapur Broach 
January 7 02 2 70 | lo 27 6 89 
February 8 17 3 03 13 79 6 Qo 
March 11 69 3 83 17 65 9 08 
April 10 19 3 22 16 99 7 27 
May 9 51 3 53 . 7 71 
June 8 10 3 03 16 72 7 Oa 
July 8 67 3 03 13 29 7 30 
August 8 85 2 94 14 56 717 
September 10 18 3 34 15 58 t 
October 11 11 4 66 15 87 tT 
November 1 21 4 90 16 12 t 


a dt 


* Owing to the unsettled conditions In the City no figures were compiled for this month. 


t Information not availabie. 


Absenteeism and Labour Turnover. 
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PERCENTAGE ABSENTEEISM IN THE CNGINLERING INDUSTRY 


Lngineering Work 


Month shops in Bombay 
January 10 89 
February 12 59 
March 17 22 
April la 43 
May 15 06 
June 11 69 
July 11 37 
August 1l 84 
September 10 38 
October 11 94 
November 12 44 


During the Third Lnoquiry into Wa.es ana 
Hours of J.xbour in the cotton mull industry 
conducted by the Jabour Office in 1926 more 
accurate statistics regarding absentecism amongst 


Chief Engineer 5 Kngineering Works 
Department of the{ of the Karachi Port 
Bombay Port Trust Trust 

10 97 7 70 
9 80 6 50 
12 13 0 10 
11 00 8 00 
11 71 9 20 
8 37 11 30 
7 45 8 30 
11 64 10 70 
10 39 9 40 
9 39 7 70 
9 36 11 30 


the operatives covercd by the enquiry in Bombav 

Ahmedabad and Sholapur were obtained Ihe 
following table gives these statistics tor men 
women children and all opeiatives by centres 


PERCENTAGE ABSENTEFISM 





Age and Sex Group Bombay 
Men 713 
Women 11 86 
Chiidren 
All operatives 8 26 


Ahmedabad Sholapur 
8 04 12 49 
7 40 10 81 
3 62 15 61 
7 73 12 33 





In the Electric ul und Mechanical Departmente - 


of Railwiys abscnteelsm generally amount. 
from 10 to 11 per cent As m cotton mills 
vbsentecisin 1s greater immediately after pay 
day In Railways in Burma absenteeism 19 
lower and roughly amounts to 2 50 per cent 


Labour Turnover —A chirge Is very often 
levelled against thc Indian worker that owing 
to his migiatory character he changes his place 
of employment very frequently and that this 
results in a high ratc of labour turnover There 
is however very hittle information avaiable 
1egardin,, the rvcra,e period of service or the 
rates of turnov r at important industrial centres 
in India In the cast of the Lmpress Mills 
at Nagpur it his been estimated that since 
1908 the averazu period of continuous service 
of the empluyecs amounted to 7 89 years In 
another cotton mul in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the case of other 
fictories1t roughly amounted to about 30 months 
Out of a total number of 3 700 workers engaged 
mm the Pench Valley Coal Mines 1t was found 
that 1 590 workers were in «mployment for less 
than a yew 650 from 1 to 2 years 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 
years continuous service to their credit In 
the manganese mines in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment comes to 
about 9 to 10 months for the whole of the labour 
force In any one year One to two jears 18 on 


_ werk tn the 


an average the period of employment ot workers 
in the Tita Iron and Steel Works Ihe total 
labour turnover during normal working for the 
three years 1923 1926 and 1927 in the same 
Works amounted to 36 6 percent 31 3 percent 
and 24 1 per cent respectively In the Indian 
Cable and Company in Bihar and Orissa how 
ever skilled labour has remaincd practicilly 
unchanged during the last five years but the 
unskilled workers recruited from the aborisinal 
class had changed to the cxtcnt of about 30 
per cent annually In one of the mulls ut 
Cawnpore the avers prriod of contmuous 
selvice amouted to 8 87 ycars 


‘Lhe Labour Office conducted a speci1l enquiry 
into the length of service of cotton mull workers 
in Bombay City in 192728 A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decidtd upon and the 
information was collected on suitable schedules 
by the Lady Investigators of the Labour Office 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mull workers Only the 
predominant working class localities were visited 
for the purposes of the enquiry and the total 
number os schedules vece pte d for finat tabulation 
wis 1 34 


Of the 1348 workers 988 or 73 29 per cent 
were sten and 3@00r 26 71 pet cent were womep 
Mearly 21 per cent of the operatives 
mils before thn 15th year, 38 
cotrt. between the lol andi the 20th, yeas, 
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per cent between the 20th and the 30th year and 
the remaming 9 per cent joined the first niill 
afte: they had attained the age of 30. 


sixty-three per cent of the workers were 
born in the Konkan and 27 per cent inthe Deccan 
while the rcst came from different parts of the 
country Not 2 single worker gave his place 
of origin as Bombay City 


About 48 pei cent of the workers covered by 
the sample continucd in the employment of the 
samc mull without change, 34 per cent served 
in two or three mulls and 18 per cent had served 
in 4 or more mills The Iighest number of 
mills served by an individual was lt» ‘The 
cause of leaving the mills was ‘for going to 
uative place” in 26 per cent cases, ‘ low wages 
and tor bettering prospects” in 21 per cent cases, 
* absence duc to illness’ in 14 per cent cases 
and ‘ retrenchment” in 10 per cent cases 
Other causes for Icaving mills were unsuitable 
jonditiions of work, dismissal, strike, resignation, 
ete 


fhe approximate period of total service (includ - 
ig the pcriod of non attendance) was ruported 
to be less than 6 years in 37 64 percent cascs, 
5 to 10 ycais in 28°87 per cent. cases, 10 to 15 


LABOUR IN 


‘Lhe conditions of factory labour until 1913 
were regulated by the Indian Factores Act of 
1881, as amcudcd in 1891 Under the chief 
provisions of the amcnded Aet Local Govern 
ments Wo1L empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of kactorics and Certifying Surgeons to testify 
as to the age of children A mid-day stoppage 
oi work was prescribed 1n all factories, except 
thos. workcd on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was prohibited subject to 
certain cacptions The hours of employ- 
ment for women werc limited to 11, with inter- 
vals of rest amounting to at least an hour and 
a hil , their employment between 8 pm and 
5 am Was prohibited, as a general rule, except 
in factories wothed by shifts The hours of work 
for childrcn (dc fined as persons below the age of 
14 ) were limited to 7 and their employment at 
night time was forbidden, children below the 
uge of 9 wire not to be employed Provision 
was made foi fencing of machinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc. 


The ncat lactory Act to be passed into law 
was Act All of 1911 This Act extended the 
definition of factory” so as to include seasonal 
factories working for luss than 4 months in the 
year, shortened the hours within which children, 
and, a8 a general rule, women might be employed 
and further restricted the employment of women 
by night bs allowing it only in the case of cotton 
ginning and pressingfactones It also contamed 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety ef the oper itives, making 
hospection morc effective and securing generally 
the better administration ofthe Act The most 
important feature of the Act, however, was the 
introduction of a number of special provisions 
ee only to textile factories e report 
of the lL actory Commission showed that excessive 
hours were not worked except in textile factories. 
fhe Act, for the first tume, applied a statutory 
restriction to the hours of employment of adult 


a 
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years 1n 15 88 per cent cases, 15 to 20 years in 
9 13 per cent casts and Diore than 20 years 1n 
14 08 per cent cases The fe roentaaee of 
workers who had not changed mills was 67 1n the 
case of operatives with less than 5 years’ se1vice 
and 42 for workers with 5 to 10 years’ service 
In the other servicc groups, oe Pete of 
operatives working 1n the same varied be- 
tween 25 and 45. 

Ihe actual active service was reported to 
be less than 5 years in 46 51 per cent cases, 
5 to 10 vears in 24 26 per cent cases, 10 to 15 
years in 13 90 per cent cases and 15 to 20 years 
in 7 20 per cent cascs In the remaining 8 08 
per cent cases the actual service was morc than 
20 years. 


A large number of workcrs in the age groups 
15-20 and 20-25 had served for a period of less 
than 5 years while the most common period of 
service in the age group 25-30 was between 5 and 
10 years In the age group 30 3v about 30 per 
cent of the workers had scrved tor less than 5 
years and 19 per cent fora pcriod of 5 to 10 
years Among workcrs of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of those talhng in each of the first 
pve service groups was between 16 and 20 per 
cent. 


FACTORIES. 


males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, ‘‘no person shall be employed in 
any textile factory for more than 12 hours 1n any 
one day” It also provided in the case of 
textile factories that no child may be employed 
for more than s1x hours 1n any one day and that 
(subject to certain erceptions, which were fac- 
tories worked 1n accordance with an approved 
system of shifts) no person may be employed 
before 5-30 am. or after 7 pm (the new 
limits laid down generally for the employment 
of women and children). 


The Acts now in force —The ratification by 
India of the Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held 1n Washington 
1n 1919 necessitated radical revision of the Indian 
Factones Act of 1911. This was undertaken 
during 1921 and the Indian Factores Amend- 
ment Act, 1922, introduced a series of important 
reforms including the adoption of a 60 hours 
week, the raising of the minimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extention of the Act to a large 
number of small factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
removal of a diff culty which had ansen 1n con- 
nection with the law relating to the weekly 
hohday. The experience gained dumng the 
three years which immediately followed the 
revision of the Act in 1922 indicated that the 
amending Act had worked smoothly and that the 
main puineiples followed i 1922 commanded 
general acceptance. It was not considered 
necessary, therefore, to modify any of the main 
vanes of the Act, butseveral administrative 

ficulties had arisen in connection with some 
sections of the Act—one such difficulty relating 
to Section 21 which provided for intervals 
Local Governments were asked in June 1923 to 
consider a possible solution of the difficulty 
and to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India any difficulties which might have arisen 
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im «connection with other provisions On 
receipt of their replies a conference of Chief 
Inspectors of Factories was convened The 
conference recommended a number of alterations 
designed by allowing greater elasticity m some 
directions and by increasing control in others 
in order to make for smoother working The 
Tactories Amendment Act of1926 was therefore, 
passed on the recommendations of that conference 
and on the opinions received from the Local 
Governments The more important alterations 
effected include the widening of the definition 
of factories so as to bring within the control 
of the Act such establishments as Electrical 
Generating Stations, water works ete, the 
prevention of the issue of age certificates by 
Certifying Surgeons to children who are not fit 
for employment, the prevention of cleaning 
machinery 1n motion, even by men 1n cases 
where Local Governments were of opimion that 
the work 1s attended by danger to the operativ cs 

a clearer definition of the periods prescnbed for 
intervals of rest and while still preventing the 
employment of children in two fictones on the 
game day the permitting of women to work in 
two factones on the same day provided that the 
limits for hours of work were not exceeded 


Hours of Work —The Indiin Factoues Act 
prescribes a daily as well as a weekly limit to the 
hours of work im factoles and provides fo rest 
intervils and for a weekly holiday Section 28 
ot the Act provides thit no person shall be employ 
ed in any factory for more thin 11 hours 1n 
any one day and Section 27 provides that no 
person shall be employed 1n 4 factory for more 
than 60 hours in any one week Section 21 
of the Act makes 1t obligatory fo1 the occuple 
of a factory to provide for each person employed 
a rest period of at least one hour at intervals not 
exceeding 6 hours or at the request of the 
employees concerned two rest peliods of half 
an hour each at intervals not exceeding o hours 
the total duration of the periods of rest on that 
day not being less than one hour for each period 
of 6 hours worked generilly With the previ 
ous sanction of the Local Government and at 
the request of the employees concerned the rest 
interval may also be reduced to half an hour for 
each male person provided that he 1s not em 
ployed for mole than 84 hours on each working 
day and 1s not required to work for more than five 
hours continuously lor children Section 2% 
(c) provides that no child shall be employed 
in a factory fo1 more than 6 hoursin wy one day 
Section 21 (0) provides that for each child work 
ing More than 54 hours 1n any one day a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour shill be given 
and the period of rest has to be so fixed thit no 
child sha}l be reqmred to work continuously for 
more thin 4 hours Sections 23 (b) and 24 (a) 
furthet provide that no child or woman may be 
employed in any factory before half past fivc 
o clock in the morning or after 7 0 clock in the 
evening Under Section 25 a child cannot bt 
employed in two factories on the same day but 
adults may be so employed in such circumstance 
as may be prescribed Under the provisions oj 
Sections 26 every Manager of a factory has tc 
fix specified hours for the employment of eacl 
person employed in such factory and no perso 
is allowed to be employed except during suc} 
specified hours JThe Governments of Madras 
Bombay the United Provinces the Punjab and 
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the Cential Provinces are the only Local Govern 
ments which have prescribed the circumstances 
under which adults may be employed in more 
than one factoly on the same day ‘Lhe rule 
framed by these Local Governments invest the 
Inspector of I actories with the powei tosu cticn 
such employment if he 19 satisfid that the 
adults concerned are rot employcd for nore 
than 10 hours on any one diy and that they 
received the weekly holiday presented tv 
Section 22 ofthe Act In addition tothe notice 
re hows of work for particular pemcd every 
fictory his to maint im 4 register of all persons 
employed in a factory 1n the torm j1esciibed by 
the Local Government showing then hours of 
shed and the natuie of their respective employ 
men 


The latest statistics available 1n connection 
with the admimistrition of the Indian I actoises 
Act are for 1928 The data pulklished in 
connection with the normil weelly hows 
of work show that for the whole of Biitish 
India men wele required to woyk for more than 
54 houls 2 week 1n 40651 fictores al ove 
48 and not alove 54 in 1024 fictoties and 
not above 48 hours per Weehin 2 164 factories 
In the case ot those factories cm] loving Women 
> 942 1equned female workers to work fol moie 
than 54 houis per week wheieis 16°0O = fixed 
their hours ot below 48 yer week 740 factories 
hid hours al ove 48 Lut not aLove %4 Out of 
the 1 453 factolles employing children 498 hed 
hours below 30 fot children ind 95» alove °O 
lut not above 86—the maximum yermitted ly 
the Act The details in connection with the 
various piovincees will Le fourd in summury 
form 1n the All India lactones Repoits o1 in a 
mote detailed form in the Provinaiil Reports 
themselves The statistics of fictorcs do not 
show the hours of work 1n particular indust1ies 

All railway workshops come under the Indian 
Tactories Act Hous of work inrulwiy work 
shops 1n all provinccs are gene? ily averige 8 Ja 
day and 48 per weeh In most cases the hours 
ale 80 alranged 18 to plovide for 4 hilt day off 
on Saturdiy yiosided that a totil of 48 hous 
1s worhed duling any particular week 

With regard toimtervalsfor rest 5 51 factories 
out of a total numi er of 7 86S fxctories registered 
mm India in 1928 observe an intery ul of one hour 


osed Charge for the Bombay Cotton 

Mi s —he indian Lauff Board (Cotton Jextile 
Industry) recommended that \ minor J ut in 
then opmion a very essential reform which 
should beimmediatcly introduced to Rom ay 
mulls is the fixation of 1 definite pcried of rest 
to enable the operatives to take their morning 
meal She Board were greatly struck during the 
inspection of the mills by the numbcr of opera 
tives they found taking food in the mill cor- 
pounds an hour or two vfter the commencement 
of work In ther opimon this materially 
affected efhciency and they were of opinion 
that the commencement of work should be put 
back to 6 302m a period of est of half an hou 
bemg granted fiom 91m to 9 30am or 9 30 
am to 10 1m, to peimit ot meals Leing 
taken In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion the Bombay Millowners Association in 
the stindardised Standing Orders which they 
roposed to introduce 1m all cotton mills in 
ombiy affiliated to the Association formulated 
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a Tule that the hours of work for adult opera 
tives would be from 7am to930am 10am 
tolpm andi4spm to61>pm with two 
recesses from 9 301m to10%m and fromipm 
to1 15pm These Standing Orders formed one 
of the references to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee This Committee endorsed the 
opinion of the Tariff Board that a morning 
recess was desirable but they did not consider it 
r asonable that the millowners should reduce 
the present number of working hours from 10 
in order to cnable this rccess to be provided so 
long as there is no general reduction of that 
kind made for all factones by legislation or 
otherwise Nor on the other hand did the 
Committee think that the millowners could 
reasonably insist on the operatives reducing the 
mid day hour recess and stvy in one quarter of 
1n hour longer in the mill in order to enable the 
half hour morning recess to be given The 
Committee proposed a modificition of this order 


Holidays —Section 22 of the Act provides 
that no person shill be employed 1n any factory 
on a Sunday unless (a) he his had or will have 
a holiday for 1 whole day on one of the thiee 
days immediately preceding or succeeding the 
Sunday and (d) the Manager of the factory has 
previous to the Sunday or the substituted day 
whichever 1s earlier given notice to the Inspector 
of his intention so to empcy the said person and 
of the day which is to substituted and has 
at the same time affixed notice to the same 








Year Boys 

1921 | 56 926 
1922 56 552 
1923 61 84] 
1924 60 240 
1925 57 199 
1926 50 015 
1927 48 028 
1928 42 996 


Ihe decrease in the number employed since 
1921 hw been a little over 201 per cent Whilst 
the total factor; population rose during the 
same period from 1 266 395 to 1520315 or by 
17 percent and the total number of factones 
increased from 4 059 to 7 863 or by 94 per cent 

Ihe reduction in the number of children employ 

ed would have been much greater had it not 
been for the fact that the revision of the Indian 
Factones Act in 1922 brought a number of 
seasonal factories which employed a larger 
percentage of children than perennial factories 
under the scope of the Act An examination 
of the figures in the above table will show that 
the number of childien employed rose from 87 658 
to 74620 in 1923 This was due to the fact 
that the tea factories in Assam which employed 
about 11.000 children were brought within the 
scope of the Act for the first time in that year 

Further, the amendment of the Act in 1922 did 
not apply to children who were lawfully 
employed in a factory on or before the Ist July 
1021 and it was not until 1924 that full effect 
was given to the new age restrictions for children 


Employment of Women —The number of 
women employed in factories during the years 
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effect in some conspicuous place near the 
main entrance of every factory it Lnglish 
and in the language of the majornty of the 
operttives in such factory Sub clause 2 of this 
section further provides that where any person 1s 
employed on a Sunday in consequence of his 
having had a holiday on one of the three das 
preceding that Sunday that Sunday shall for 
purposes of calculating the weekly hours oi work 
of such person be deemed to be included in the 
previous week The statistics of factomcs for 
1927 show that holidays were granted on 
Sundays 1n 2 091 factories and on week days and 
Sundays 1n 3 704 factones 


Employment of Children —By the Amend 
ing Act of 1926 the maximum age of children was 
raised from 14 to 15 jears 1nd the minimum 
agefiom®to12 Section 23 of the Act provides 
that no child shall be employed in any factory 
unless he 1s im possession of a certificate grinted 
by a Certifving Surgeon showing that he 1s not 
less than 12 years of age 1nd 39 fit for employ 
ment in a factory and while at work carries 
elther the crtificate itself or a token giving 
reference to such certifierte Fuither no cmid 
18 allowed to be emploved in any factorv before 
half past five o clock in the morning o1 aftel 
seven o clockin the evening snd no child 1s to 
be employed for more than six hours 1n any one 
day The number of children employed in 
factories during the years 1921 to 1928 is shown 
in the following table — 


Girls Tatal 
11 187 68 113 
11 106 67 658 
12 779 74 620 
12 291 72 531 
11 526 68 725 
10 079 60 094 
9 534 57 562 
7 015 50 911 


1921 to 1928 has increased steadily from 187 596 
employed in 1921 to 252 930 employed in 1928 
or by 26 percent The totil factory populition 
dunng the same perind rose 15 has been shown 
above by only 17 per cent The large increase 
1n the employ ment of women 1s due partly to the 
restrictions imposed on the employment of 
children and partly to the inclusion within the 
scope of the Act of all quasi agricultural factories 
for example 1n the tea gardens which are depen 
dent on female labour to a larger extent than 
other factories An important change which 
the revision of 1922 made 1n connection with the 
employment of women was the repe.l of Section 
27 of the Act of 1911 which permitted the employ 
ment of women at night 1n ginning factories In 
view of this amendment the Government of 
India considered that they were in a postion to 
ratify the Convention concerning the employ 
ment of women during the night adopted by the 
First International Labour Conference held at 
Washington m 1919 without undertaking any 
further legislation 


Overtime —Section 31 of the Indian Fac 
tories Act provides that in those factories where 
exemptions are granted from the provision that 
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no person shall be employed in a factors for 
more than 60 hours in any one week every person 
employed in such a factory for more than 60 
hours in any one week shall be paid 1n respect of 
overtime worked at arate which shall be at least 
one and a quarter times the rate at which he jis 
normally pard In most of those factories 
which work normally less than 60 hours per week 
overtime 1s paid for at normal rites up to 60 
hours per week and at a time and a quarter for 
overtime work over 60 hours Some factories 
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however pay either the full time and a quarter 
rate to be granted under the Factories Act for 
all overtime worked over and above the normal 
daily hours or even gi unt higher rates irrespective 
of the weekly limitation of 60 hours under the 
Act No detailed statistics are available to 
show the number of workers who were paid 
overtime during any particular period except im 
the cise of 1 few Railways wd some of the 
larger industrial organs 1t1ons 


LABOUR IN MINES. 


The conditions of employment of labour in 
mines are governed by the provisions of the 
Indian Mines Act 1928 which came into force 
with effect from the 1st July 1924 replacing the 
former enactment of 190i The Act of 1901 
contained provisions designed to secuie safetv 
in mines and it provided for the mamtenance of 
in inspecting staff but 1t contained no provisions 
1eguliting the employment of libour Labour 
in the mines was subject ther fore to no restric 
tions In regird to hours of work holidays e€t« 
dhe question of amending the old Act was 
brought to a head 1n 1922 by the introduction 
of the Reforms Scheme under which the iegula 
tion of mines became a Central Subject As the 
then existing Act made no clear distinction 
vetween the functions of the Central Gove: nment 
and those of the Local Government in regard to 
its administration a line of division between 
the two was considered necessary It Was 
proposed that the Cential Government on whom 
the duty of regulating mimes and secuing the 
safety of workers devolved should have power 
to deal with the technical admmustration of the 
Act while Local Governments would deal with 
minor matters of administration in their respec 
tive provinces Further the acceptance by the 
Government of India of certain conventions 
passed at the International Labour ( onference 
held at Geneva in 1919 necessitited the regula 
tion of hours of employment and of the employ 
ment of children In accordance too with the 
recommendation of the third Session of the 
International Labour Conference a weekly d1 
of rest Wis to be provided And the expenence 
of the working of the Act of 1901 showed that 
the existing definitions of a child «and of a 

mine requiredrevision A Bill toamend and 
consolidate the law relating to the regulation 
ind inspection of Mines was therefore introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 15th Septem 
ber 1922 with a view to makc provisions for 
the above matters ‘The Bull was referred to 
» Joint Select Committee of 18 members repre 
3enting both Houses of the Central Legislature 
und the report of the Committee was published 
on the 13th January 1923 The most important 
question which came before the Committee wis 
viat of the exclusion of women from mines 
fhe extent to which coal mines in particular 
depended on women s labour ws a main factor 
which weighed against any proposal for imme 
diate exclusion of women from the mines’ The 
Joint Committee so amended the Bullas to provide 
that the power to exclude women should rest 
with the Government of India and they recom 
mended that the question of the employ ment 
of women below ground in mines should be taken 
up at a very early date with a view to pro 
biting such employment either in all mines or ip 


particular classes of mines 1t the end of a speci 
fled period When the Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee came up before the Legislative 
Assembly for discussion on the 29th January 
1923 manv importint »mendments were moved 
Of these one relating to 1 proposal to impose a 
dally Jamt on hours of workinvolveda consider 
able mount of discussion A suggestion was 
made thit a compulsory shift system might be 
introduced in order to Limg il out in automatic 
restiiction on the duly hours of work The 
Coalficld Committee who investigated the 
question reported that the enforcement of such 
1 System 1n existing conditions would be prema 
ture The Government of India indicated that 
they would make a leference to Local Govern 
ments regarding the possibihty of introducing 
1 statutory system of shifts The Assembly 
thereupon passed the Bull as it emerged from the 
Select (ommittce and the Act received the 
assent of the Governor General on the 23rd 
| February 1923 


Working of the Act —The Annual] Reports 
of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India show that 
| Section 26 which prohibits thc employment of 
chudren in mines wis contrivened in nearly 
every class Of mine and 1n neaily every province 
in British India in 1920 This wasfound to be 
due to a misinterpretation of the Section nearly 
every one having tvKen the Section to prohrbit 
the employment of children mm undergiound 
workinzsonly Withregard to the employ ment 
of children underground a common explana 
tion wis that the children had been employed for 
only a fiw disys unknown to the management 
and had been dismissed as soon 18 they were 
discovered In order to clanfy the position 
the Mimng Depirtment issued a circular letter 
to 111 mineowners driwing their attcntion to 
the requirements of the Act with respect to the 
employment of children The prohibition of the 
employment of children brought ito increased 
prominence the necessity of providing eduction 
and facilities for recreation for the young The 
prohibition of child labour has however had 
no ¢ffect on the ittendance of women 


The restrictions imposed by the Act in regard 
to hours of work had practiily no effect in 
the case of the coal mines in Bengal where very 
few mines worked for more than 4 dajs in a 
week or more than 54 hours Their earnings 
have not been reduced but their attendances 
have notincreased [he industiy did not suffer 
1n the average output per man shift which asa 
matter of fact inureased In Bihar and Orissa 
the normal hours of work 1n coal mines vines 
from 8 to 12 At the Iodna colliery in the 
Jharia coalfields a system of shifts two neg 
day with an inter\ al of two hours between shifts 
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has been in operation for over a year With 
regard to the number of days worked in the week 
the miner works only on as many djs as he 
feels inclined =The mines are closed generally 
on Sunday ind the mincrs are paid on that day 

Lhe great majority of mineis will not work on 
Monday also In order to induce the miners to 
attend on Monday the Bhagitdih colliery pays 
oneanna evtra pel tub for raisings on Monday 
but the desired result his not been achieved 
Lhe maim eftects of restricting the weekly hours 
to 60 wer (1) 1 reduction in the number of 
houra in which a miner remains underground 

(2) the supuvising staff attendants etc enjoy 
a weekly rest day because the mines are closed 
for one diy per week and (3) 1 additional 
number of skilled hinds such 18 pump Ahalasis 
und boiler khalasis has to be entertained 18 it 
1. not convenient to arrange for changes of shift 
of such workers within the hmits of a o4 hour 
week Fhe argument that when childten were 
taken out of the mine the women would not go 
down to woth has been filsified and wy ] vbour 
thit leit the mime on this iccount was insigail 

cant 


The exclusion of women from mines will not 
be 1 hardship to the industry if mile lybour 1s 
recruitcd tor emule labour 2 nerilly employed 
a8 coucamiels or iticcourse be mide to modein 
methods of lowdinuz cou by machinery The 
eirnings of the miners fimily is 1 whole 15 
bound to suffer on account of the prohibition 


————= 


Labour wn Munes. 


of women in mines but the loss can to a certain 
extent be made up by more regular attendance 
I'wo large manganese mines in which there 15 
underground working owned by the Central 
Provinces Manganese Ore Compiny, Limited 
one in the Balaghat District and the other in 
the Nagpur District are reported to be hard hit 
by the new regulations regarding the exclusion 
of women In the Madras Presidency women 
have latelv been excluded from work 1n the mines 
In cftain districts Owing to this exclusion 
20 per cent of the workers in the Cuddappah 
District left the mines and secured service else 
where Inthe salt minesin the Punjab women are 
still employed but the number 1s being systemati 
cally reduced with a view to ultimate abolition 
This reform does not appeal to the men _ = It 
1s stated that Women ire at a premium in the 
Punjib and the more theu work 1s concentrated 
on the care of the rising gcnerition the better 
for the province With effect from October 
1928 no women have becn employed in under 
giound woihings in Assam but 1 few were 
doing lizht wo1k in open woikings or on the sur 
fue Lhe miners in Assam uctually worked for 
only 44 diys im a weeh the total hours being 
Peres than the m%x11mum peimitted under the 
(t 


Number of Mines —The following table gives 
the number of mines Which cime undei the Act 
Sane w classihed according to the minerals 
raise 


—_— 





Number of mines 








Total 
Lear Number 
Coal Mica Manginese | Tin ond Other of all 
WV olfrim mfne1 ils mines 
1924 846 513 186 &7 172 1 804 
192> 810 571 214 204 212 2011 
1926 722 601 221 210 ldo 1 897 
1927 64 t 630 220 200 298 1 992 
1928 50 | 074 134 203 331 1 948 
1929 548 498 125 186 375 1 732 


Number employed —The numbe: of persons emplojed in mines during the years 1924 1928 


welt isfollows — 


| 


Total No of 
mines which 





Number of persons employed 





Lew evme under the 
| Act Below Ground | Above Ground Total 

1924 1,804 167,719 90,498 208 217 
192. 2,011 169,554 84 303 253 857 
1926 1 897 189,371 70,742 260,113 
1927 1,992 196,341 72 949 269 250 
1928 1,948 197,398 70,273 267,671 
1929 1732, | _ 199,908 69,793 - 269,701 


-_ 
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The sex distribution of the persons employed in mines during the years 1926 to 1929 was as 


shown below — 


Number of males employed 


Numlver of females employed 





Lear os 
Underground Tn open On the sur | Underground In open On the sur 
workings face wo1 kings fice 
1926 86 343 43 306 51 967 31 889 27 633 18 77% 
1927 86 766 50 028 53 903 31 890 27 697 19 046 
1928 86 155 51 005 52 430 31 785 28 403 17 $43 
1929 92 856 54 235 vl 954 24 089 28 728 17 839 


Labour on Railways —All railwiy work 
shops come under the administration of the 
Factories Act Ihe Indian railways employ 
nearly a quirter ot a milhon workers in other 
occupations for which no provisions regirding 
control of hours of work etc, hive yet been 
made by legislation 


The Conventions adopted by the Inter 
national Labour Conference in 1919 and 1921 
prescribed a 60 hour week and 1 wechly rest of 
not less than 24 consecutive hour for all workers 
in British India employed 1n factorics mn mines 
and in such brinches of railway work as may be 
specified for this purpose by the competent 
authority The Indivn 1 ictories Act which was 
vmended 10 1922 to give effect to the Conven 
tions limited the hours of work 1 factorics to 
11 1n any one day and to 60 1n unv one weeh 
Provisions were also made for intervals of rest 
und a weekly holiday Similar limitations were 
imposed under the Indiin Mincs Act of 1923 
In respect of collier} staff Both these restric 
tions apply to factorics and mines contiolled 
by railway idministrations The application of 
the Conventions to other departments of rulw vy 
organisation has been found to be a problem 
beset with many difficulties and has been a sub 
ject of prolonged investigations Ordets were 
issued by the Rulwiv Board m 1921 that the 
60 hour week should be adopted for st tion 
staff not employ cd in connection with the work 
ing of trains The Indian Rulway Conference 
Association druw up a2 set of rules in 1927 and 
these received the general approval not only 
of the Railway Board but also of the Boards of 


Directors of the lines minaged by companits 
Subsequently however, 1t wis found that these 
rules while they aim at applying the spirit of the 
Conventions do not idequately fulfil the stitt 
tory obligations 1mposcd upon Govcnment by 
the ritification of the Conventions® The whole 
question was therefore iain exhiustitly 
reviewed and + Bill amending the Indian Rul 
ways Act with the object of empowcring tlic 
Governor Generil in Council to make rules on 
the subject wus introduced in the Jgislative 
Assembly 1n the autumn scssion of 19.9 and wis 
referred for considcration to + Select Committec 


Working of overtime on Indiin tailway 1. 
more prevalent on construction thin on the open 
linc due to (1) the working season 1n the monsoon 

reas bcing confined to c1,ht months 1n the year 
(2) special Me wures tiken to speed up all heavy 
work to ivoid the locking up ot cvpital and 
(3) wet foundation work in bridges which neccssi 
tate continuous work Usually overtime In 
such cases 15 paid 1t a rite fixed beforehand 


Seamen —Thc Indiin Merchint Sluyping 
Act 1923 provides thit no scamin shill be 

signed on fol service on yship unlcss he enters 
into + conti wt in the Manna specified with the 
Mister of the ship All agreements cntered 1nto 
between Masters and Seamen tor service On 
foreign going snips have to Le signed in the 
Jresence of a Shipping Mister = The agiecment 
forms cont un the rules and regulations provided 
for undcr the Act for maintaining discipline and 
for the fines which may be inf'cted foi the 
brcach thereof 


CONTRACT LABOUR. 


In most industrial concerns in India working ' 


connection with building loading and unloading 
carting recelving and despatching of goods and 
work involving the employment of unskilled 
labour over which supervision 1s elther difficult 
or costly 18 given out on contract In the textile 
mulls industry work 1n connection with bleaching 
and dyeing is also generally done on contract 
atall centres Inthe cotton millsin Ahmedabad 
workin the Miaing and Waste Room and thc 
Yarn Bundling and Baling Department 1n the 
Drawing in Department and Beam Carrying 
18 given out on contract in various mills In 
Most cases DO supervision 1s exercised over the 
labour engaged by the contractor to whom the 
contract 1s given Perhaps the most efficient 
method of contro] and supervision over contract 
labour is that which obtains on several rallways 


This wil be dcult with separately lowcr down 
Exceptions to the gcneral 1emaiks Made abuve 
alc as follows 

In the coal mines 11 Brhar and Oriss t conti 1¢ 
tors are employed by a large number of colliclics 
to provide the labour required for cutting the 
coal and loading 1t on wagons The contractors 
are paid at a fixed 1atc per ton for vl coal loaded 
on wagons In some ciucs however the rate puid 
per ton 18 increased cithcr because coal 1s bemg 
extricted from difthcult places in the mine or 
because the contractor has difficulties in main 
taining his labour supply The extent to which 
contractors are employed 1s considerable and 
probally more than half the coal raised in the 
Jhania (Oa! ficlds 1s raised on the contract system 
Definite figures are not available but the Indian 
Mining Association reports that 90 per cent. 
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of the coal raised 1n the mines belonging to that 
Association in the Jhazia coal fields 1s raised by 
contract labour In some cases contractors 
are only employed to provide the libour for 


Forced Labour 


cutting the coil The contractor 1s generally 
responsible only for raising the coal while the 
colliery supervising staff 1s responsible for seeing 
that the mines are run safely 


FORCED LABOUR. 


The question of Forced Labour was 1n 
item on the Agenda of the Fourteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 
held at Geneva on the 10th June 1930 At thus 
Session cne Convention ani two Recom 
mendttiois on this subject were idopted 
Lhe question of Forced Latour appears first to 
havc been brought within the sphere of inter 
national consideration by the Peace ( onfcrence 
I'he Temporary Slavery Commission of the League 
of Nations considered amongst other things 
two main questions 02z (1) Systems of compul 
sory Iybour public or private paid o1 unpaid 
and (2) the measures tiken or contemplated to 
facilit 1te the tansition from servile or compulsory 
labour to free wage libour or independent 
production and they recommended that an 
Internitional Convention on the subject was 
desirable 1nd suggested (1) th it forced or compul 
sory labour except for essential public works 
and services should be prohibited and (2) that 
e-rtain precautions should be laid down tobe 
observed by the authorities in the recruiting 
of lubour In putsuance of the recommenda 
tions of this Commission the Sev nth Assembly 
of the League of Nations im 1926 adopted a 
Draft Convention called the Slavery Conven 
tion which his becn ratified by India Article 
» of the Convention reads as follows — The 
High Contracting, Parties recognise that recourse 
to compulory or forced labour may have grave 
conscqucnccs 1nd undertake each 1n respect 
of the territories placed under its sovereignty 
jurisdiction protection suzerainty or tutelage 
to take all necessary Measures to prevent compul 
sory or forced labour from dey cloping into condi 
tions analogous to sla\ ery 


It is agreed that 


(1) Subject to the transitional provisions 
liid down in piraziaph (2) below compul ory 
or forccd labour my only be cxacted for public 
purposes 

(2) Jn territories in which compulsory or 
forced Iibour for other thin public purposes 
still survives the High Contracting Parties shall 
endeavour progressively ind as soon as possible 
to put an end to the practice So long as such 
forced or compulsory labour exists this labour 
shall invauably be of an exet ptional character 
shall alwiys receive adequate remuneration 
and sh ul not involve the removal of the labourers 
from their usual place of residence 


(3) In all vases the responsibility for any 
recourse to compulsory or torced labour shall 
rest with the competent cential authorities of 
the territory concerned 


The following ire some of the Internationally 
accepted principles regarding Forced L:bour— 


{a) That no forced labour ib permissible es cept 
On essential public works and services 


(5) As a general rule forced labour for public 
purDor should not be resorted to unless it 1s 
mpossible to obtain voluntary labour 


(ec) All forced labour » to be adequately 
remunerated 


The general public purposes for which forced 
labour 1s used ire classified under five main 
heads —(1) Public works (2) Porterage (3) 
Imergencies (4) Compulsory cultivation and 
(9) other purposes The international Latour 
Office conducted an enquiry into the practices 
with regard to forced libour obtaining im the 
Virlous countiles including India prior to the 


drafting of the questionnaire on the subject 


The ¢\tent to which forced labour 1s exacted 1n 


India and the legal sanction 1f any behind it are 
dealt with below 


Public Works —In Bihar and Orissa in 
British India compulsory work 1s exacted by the 
Government in certain aboriginal arcas 1n 
connexion with the upkeep of public roads and 
minor public buildings in the vicinitv of the 
village community from which the labour 1s 
levied It is not quite clear how far this work 
may be regarded as being performed for general 
pubhe purposes as distinct from local public 
purposes 


Porterage — In Bnitish India under Bengal 
Regulation XI of 1806 the landholders of places 
through which troops mulitary officers or other 
travellers .re passing ire bound on requis 
tion of the local civil yuthority to provide carts 
bearers coolies and necessiry supplies for pay 
ment at rites fixed by that authority In the 
Bombay Presidency labour can be impressed 
under Rule 42 of the Bombay Regulation \ XII 
of 1827 which reds as follows— 


42 Hirst—When emergent occasions 
require the immediate march of troops and more 
extensive aid towards 1t (thin 1s allowed by the 
preceding section) 1s necessary the (District) 
M gistrate may resort to impressment under the 
following rules being careful to define the nature 
of the employment for which the 1mpressment 18 
made and the period 1t 1s to continue The 
remuneration for services or supplies procured 
bv imyressment 1s to be fixed by the District 
Magistrate on 1 liberal scale It 15 stated t at 
these Regulations are now very larely 1f ever 
used as both military units and civil officers 
hive their own means of transport Carts 
for touring ofhcers are impressed 1n the Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency In »ome districts 
a list of carts avallable 1n each village 1s kept 
by Police Patels and the carts are taken in turn 
No cart 1s taken beyond twents mules and hire 
13 paid 1ccording to a fixed scile which 1s never 
below the local market rate 


Emergencies —In British India labour may 
be impressed to avert sudden and serious damage 
to irrigation works under the following Acts 
the Northern India Canal andDramage Act 1873, 


| the Bombay Irrigation Act 1879, the Punjab 


Minor Canals Act, 1900, and the Madras Compul 
sory Labour Act, 1858 


Forced Labour 


‘In bthar and Orisst compulsory labour 1s 
exacted by the Government in certain aboriginal 
areas In parts of the Santhal pirganas (dis 
tricts) and of Singhbhum, the Government 
mstead of imposing local taxation, require vil 
lage communities to Maintain each thelr own 
share of the public roads mimor public buildings 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their homes 
The distribution Of work 1s Ieft to the village 
headman the work 1 done at the leisure of the 
villagers and the method 1s considered appro 
pliate to the state of economic and political 
development of these arcis’ In the West 
Khandesh District, of the Bombay Presidency 
labour 18 lable to bu exacted from Watindar 
Mahars and bhils 1n pursuance of the Watan 
settlements where there 1s occasionally a clause 
to the effect thit the body of Mahars or Bhilts 
should supply men if necessary Such a demand 
is, however, reported to be scldom madc 


Forced Labour for Private Purposes 


LABOUR DUES FOR LANDHOLDI RS —‘‘Forced 
labour fot private purposes 1s not countenanccd 
by the Goverumcut of India Mention must 
be mide however of the labour dues which are 
exacted 11 miny part of India, under ancicnt 
custom hy land holders trom tenants and 
agricultura! libourcrs In most if not all 
cases the duty of providing this labour cirries 
corresponding rights ‘lhus an agricultural 
tenant or labourer usually his the rizht to frec 
grazing on the landholdcrs’ ground, to cut 
wood and thatching grass for the construction 
and repair of his house and wcll, and to the free 
occupation of the land on which his house 
stands Similarly, a low caste labourer who 
works in leather has the right to thc shins 
of all cattle dying in the village ” 


In the Talukdari villages in the Bombay 
Presidency impressed Jabour for private pul 
poses 18 unpaid and of feudal character both 
in 1ts scope and origin Ihe traditional village 
strvices continue to oe performed by tenants 
in the Ratnagni Distiict where they work 
on the land ot the Khots for nominal payment 
in kind = Section 35 of the Khoti Act, however. 
discountenances such cxactions from the 
tenants who arc however found to be unwilling 
to depart from the age long custom In the 
other parts of the Presidency, modern ideas 
are beginning te influcnce the tenants who are 
increasingly opposed to the system of forccd 
labour exacted by the Lalukdars 


It was also the custom in Sind for the revenuc 
and other officials to exact ‘ chhcr”’ or fiec 
labour whence ver requircd for public or privatc 
purposes. Ihe Committee appomted by the 
Government ot Bombay to deal with the sub 
jectso{f Rabsal ’ (levy of free supplics) ‘““Lapo” 
{share of produce) and ‘ Chher”’ (compulsory 
free labour) havc dealt with the question 
in ther Report, published in 1921 


The principal recommendations of the Com 
mittee werc (1) that casual labour should bt 
emploved wherever obtimable , (2) that th 
principle of full payment strictly enforced | 
(8) that steps should be taken to prevent exces 
sive supply of labourers by the Zamuindars 
and (4) that requisitions for road repairs bi 
sizictly prohibited otherwise than on full pay: 
ment of the labourers. These recommendations 
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ere approved by the Local Government who 
dered that they should be carried out in 
nactice No reference to this old institution 
f ‘chher”’ is now reported 


The Penal Code provides that any person who 
unlawfully compels a person to tabour against 
‘he will of that person may be punished with 
Imprisonment with or without hard labour 
‘or &@ period not exceeding one year or with a 
fine, or with both It appcars that this pro- 
“1s10n 18 Intended to put a stop to the practice 

f forced labour which was, and 1s still to a cer 
‘Ain extent, In vogue and 1s aimed it the abuses 
arising from forced labour which 1yots were 
in former times compelled to render to great 
andholders, 


The ecatcnt and the nature of the svstem 
prevalent in the Indian States are as follows — 


“* According to the census report of 1921, 
there were 160,755 slaves in Rajputana and 
Central India alone, including 10,884 born 
domestic slayes in Bikaner and 48,100 tn Jodh 
pu: hey ate known by various names such 
as Darogas, Huzaris, Ravans R.ijpurs, Chelas 
and Golas, and are owned by princes, Hindu 
and Moslem alike Ihey are bound to be life 
Jong servants ot their masters and are not 
allowed to own property, except a few neces 
sirics Them masters cxercisec the power of 
disposing ot their wives and daughters and to 
4 great extent control their mitriage, and 
divorces It they run away to other States 
they are liable to be brought back und returned 
to their masters 


“In Jodhpur, uf the Drogas fail to give 
service commensurate with the position and 
requirements of the master, the latter 1s legally 
entitled to compel them to do so Rajputs 
who have Darogas born in their houses and whu 
have brought them up are entitled to give away 
their daughters as part of the dowry of their 
own daughters In hotak, agricultural labour 
crs, shepherds cowherds and serfs of the 
State are not allowed to cmigrate to another 
State unless they have arrived at a sctticment 
with their masters Ihey are also prohibited 
from ente1inz State scrvice 


‘ ‘The systems of Veth and Begar (forced 
labour) prcvail in almost all the Indian States 
and all classes of labourers and artisans are 
compclicd to work for the princes and their 
ofhuialy for 1¢Muneration which in practice 
is nothing but their food Ihcy arc compelled 
to work at any time and for such time as the State 
wishes and are also torced to travel ‘ong dis- 
tances from their home» to distant villages 
or to the hulls and Jungics, when princes and then 
guests go hunting or officials are on tours 


** According to the Bundi State regulations, 
several classes of prorre; such as barbers, 
oil makers, betel sellers, butchers, peasants 
and Bhils (aborigines), must work for nothing 
or supply free of charge such material as fuel, 
shins tor drums, and dried cowdung = kor 
ul! labour carried out for State purposes food 
must be given and for all work done for public 
servants wages must be paid, but such labour 
must be done by the classes hereditarlly bound 
to perform it, and 1f members of these classes 
refuse to do their work they must be properly 
punished. 
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Bcfore thc Commission of Jnquuy ap 
pointed in the Udaipur State 1n 1923 to investi 
hate the ,ricvanccs of the yewints onc of the 
t mplunts wis that Bolas Bhils and Balas 
cven if they hid givcn up ther callang werc 
compciled to build roads and carry the bedding 
of othuziuls from one village to another without 
pay ment 


In hk ithtaw ir those who ire liable to forced 
Jil our }cdlong to deprcesscd classes such as 
Dhids Dullas wd the Dhodias and are oftcn 
culled Chikirs c1 Gclas  Jhosc who are pri 
vil wed «to cxut their libour are hnown 15 
Dhanvamas or Anatlas (misters) The latter 
uc) 64 6Class Of wcll to do landholders Ihe 
TclLition botwccn the two classes 18 thit of bond 
bluvcs and thcir masters 


In the Survt distiict this class of inden 
turd lvbourcrs lb CUled Halts A min becomes 
v Halt by rcasun of debt contracted cither by 
him o1 by lis forefathtrs When a min of 
this cliss contricts a dcbt for a malrlage or 
tuncial uciemony, he pledges the only thing 
he his ot any viluc —hib labour—for the rest of 
his life or tull the dubt is repaid and becomes a | 


Unemploymeni. 


Halt and his creditor a Dhanuuma_ But the 
debt has a way of constantly increasing and 
never diminishing Ab long a» the debt remains 
he also remuins the slave of hs Dhaniwama 
and after him Ins children inherit thc debt and 
the status ot the Hal: thus becomes perpetuated 
from generation to generation IJhese debts 
range from 100 to about 800 rupecs, interest 
boing calculated it rates varying from 9 per 
cent to 12 per cent lhe hata or account 
lb Of course kept by the Dhanvama and he trkes 
care to get his Hali s thumb impression on the 
Ahaia periodiculy so 18 to kecp him 1n constant 
tcrror of the civil court Lhe landlord has his 
Halis 1 part and parcel of his property and 
uses them for field labour or domestic work 
according to his needs 


Until not long ago thu Halli were treated 
virtually as a commodity which could be pur 
chased or sold in liquid ition of dcbt and even 
to this day such transactions thou,h not com 
mon are not unknown Lhe Hali or Duble 
tom of labour 1s a well organised feature in 
the agricultural industry in the Surat distiict and 
these Halts and Dublas change hands like a 
commodity ’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Jhe proticams connected with uncmploy ment 
in India are quite differcut trom the proklcms 
whih have aiuscn in highly industrialised 
countrics Inkhc Lugland the United States of 
America und Germany In the litter countiic: 
Jul ourisdiyidcdinto two fails, distinct classes (1) 
industilal und (4) apriculturul During, periods 
of depression 1n industiy those workers who are 
thrown out of cmploymcnt cither on account 
of 1 temporary or a partial closing down of con 
cerns cannot fill bach upon agmiculture for 
cumnz them livelihood t 1s necessary to 
weperit here im order to undcrstand this question 
udciuly that more thin 70 per cont of the 
poy ulation of India derive thei: livelihood from 
V irlous Occup itions In connection with igricul 
ture Lhis docs not mean that agnculture 1s 
’ perennial source of cmyloymcnt Consider 
ib] unemployment and distiess occurs during 
periods Whcn the monsoon fuls Lven dung 
thoso ycars Whcn the monsoon is gencrally 
successful there am s¢v¢121 alts of the country 
Where the runfall 1s dchauent and thei 1s not 
cnough scoj« for the cmploymcnt of all the 
libour walltble Both the Government of 
Indi, und the various Piovincal Govunments 
hive devised vusious schemes for famine relief 
und the \ uiitions in the visitations of nature 
with thew conscquent periods of prosperity 
ind distress hive now been brought more 
cflectivcly under human control than ever 
Lefore 1n the history of India It 1s not neces 
parv to go into the detiils of the questions 
connected with famine relief 1n this section 
The point which it 1s intended to lring o it 
1s that owing t») the agncultural character ot 
industrial labour in India the problems con 
nected with employment and unemployment are 
somewhat closely related to those connected with 
the success or the failure of the monsoon 

ppcee! guncally, thc Indian .abourer migrate 
to industriul ccntres when he finds that the 
yleld of the laud in hus native place 18 not 
buficicnt to maintain on the members of lis 
famuy <A ceitiin percentage all the workers | 


employcd in industry temporally give up their 
cmployment du1ing the sowing trausplanting 
and harvesting seasons During periods 
of depression in trade and industry industrial 
workers released from employmentf all back 
upon agriculture and thus add to the existing 
piessurc of population on land It the depression 
in trade and industry synchronises with the 
failure of the monsoon the amount of uncmyploy 
ment becomes considerable and the resulting 
distress 15 enormous Various States have 
devised schemes of Employment Exchanges 
for the purpose of studying the problems m 
conne\ion with the demand and supply of 
labour to control the movements of labour and 
to place it where 1t 1s required Ihe Govern 
ment of India and the various Provincial Gov 
ernments have considered the question of 
creatng Lmployment Exchanges in India 
several times during the last ten years but 
opinion 18 unanymous that owing to the 
peeponce ane aguicultural character of 
ndian labour it 18s practically impossible 
to devise any satisfactory scheme for the 
formation of Employment Exchanges 

India 1s a State Member of the International 
Labour Conference and as such she 1s bound 
according to the terms of the Treaty of Peace 
to ratify and adopt wherever possible any 
Cony ention or Recommendation adopted by the 
International Labour Conference The con 
sideration of industmal unemployment was 
thrust upon the Government of India by the 
Washington Convention, which was adopted 
by the First International Labour Conference 
held 1n Washington in 1919 Each Member 
ritifying this Convention was required— 

() to communicate to the International 
Labour Office all information statistical or 
otherwise concerning unemployment including 
reports on measures taken or contemplated to 
combat unemployment , 

(i) to estabhsh a system of free public 
gmplo}ment agencies under the contre] of the 
central authority, and to appomt Committees, 


Unemployment 


neluding representatives of employers and 
vorkers to advise on matters concerning the 
ypervtion of these agencies 


(247) Where systcms of imsurance aginst 
inemploy ment have been estrvbhshed to make 
uwrangements, upon terms to be agrced upon 
oetween the members concerned, whereby work 
rs belonging to one Member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the 
ame rates of benefit of such insurance as those 
of the litter 


In addition to this Convention the First 
[International Labour Conference also adopted 
1 Recommendation which sdvocated— 


(a) the abolition of employment agencies 
which charge fces or which carry on their business 
for plofit 


(6) the establishment of an effective system 
of unemployment insnrince = and 


(c) the execution of public works as far 15 
practic ible during periods ¢f unemploy ment and 
in districts most affected by it 


The diaft Convention was ratifled by India 
but in communic iting this ratification to the 
Tuternational Labour Oiganis ition at Genevi 
the Secretary of State for India found It neces 
Sary im order to avoid subsequent misunder 
standing toc xplun it some length the peculiar 
position of Indi1in this matter 1nd to emphasise 
the difficultics connected with 2 complete riti 
fication by India owinz to the predominently 
agricultuial charicter of the country Ihe 
Government of India im addressing the local 
wovrnments on the question arisinz out of the 
draft Convention and Recommend ition adopted 
by the International Libonr Conference 
invited views on the following points— 


(2) Advisability of creating Public J mploy 
ment Agencies in congested .reis to ficihtate 
the migration of surplus libowm to industri 
areas Where there is a shortage of Labour 


(it) Advisibuity of utilting Public J mploy- 
ment Agencies in connexion with recruitment 
for Assam 


(222) Advisability of estabhshing Public 
kmployment Agencies for the dissc mination 
of information rezaiding employment dwin,z 
times of famine and scarcity to those in search 
of employment 


(w) Advisabiity of appointing Committees 
representing employers ind workels to idvise 
on matters concerning the operation of Public 
Lm ployment Agencies 


(v) Advisability of wbolishing or controlling 
Employment Agencies wluch charge fees or 
which carry on their business for profit Ihe 
replies of the local Governments indicated that 
in most provinces the demand for labour excecded 
the supply, that, even in provinces from 
which there was a large migration of labour, 
ho difficulty had been experienc d in obtaining 
information with regiud to the areas where 
labour was in demind, that the establishment 
of public employ ment agencies would serve no 
useful purpose, and thit such agencies might 
eicite suspicion and be liable to be misunder 
stood by the people With regard to the re 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov 
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ernments concerned were ‘greed that any 
experiment on the lines suggested would he 
rishy On the question of the abolition ot 
contiol of employment izencies which charge 
¢€4$ or which curvy on their business tor profit 
the rephes oi the local Governments mndicated 
that employment agencies of this character were 
practically unknown in India In the circum 
stances the Government of India decided to 
take no furthcr action on the draft (onvention 
or Recommendation concerning vacmployment 


Middle-class § unemployment —In recent 
years unemployment among the educated 
middie classes has been assuming warming 


proportions and has ittracted wide spreid public 
ittention In January 1926 1 Resolu 

tion wis pissed by the Legislative Assembly in 
the following terms — 


* This Assembly recommends to the (ox ernor 
Genoa] in Cound) thit he may be pleased to 
appoint 1 Cominittce with x non offical majority 
toinvcstigate auto the problem of unt mploy me nt 
in yéneril and among the educated classes am 
paticniu md devise stat al Te ye me des 
whether by 1 system of mndustiial und technical 

ducation or by v revision of the existing 
system of educition o1 by offering cncoul i.e 
went to the starting of new industins or by 
opening new wecnues of cmployment o1}y the 
stablishmc nt of employment burews o1 by all 
these o1 wiv other means und that the sud 
(ommittec do mike 7 1cport on the litter 
Troblem aseuly as possille ” 


Similar Resolutions were also pissed in some 
of the locil Legislative Councils Lhe Govern 
meit ot Indix did not considcr that the appoint 
ment of 9 Ccntrvl Comnuttee would serve iny 
useful purpose but in 1 circular letter dicw the 
ittention of the loc Governments to the grivits 
of the problem of middle cliss unemployment 
mm India =As a result of the Resolutions passed 
by the locul Counals Committccs wore appoint 
td by some of the locil Governments = Lhe 
reports of most of these Committecs refer almost 
cachusively to muddle diss) uncmployment 
but the Punjib ind the Bengil Committees 
uso dealt with genera) unemployment The 
Pun} vb Committee cme to the conclusion that 

there was no unemployment worthy of mention 
vmong the uneducatcd chisses whil t the 
3 ngal Committee ob erved is follows — 


“ The libourer if we my use the term his not 


yet been divorced completely fiom the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has in Intcest 
in a small plot of lind in his nitive plice on 
the cultivition of which he cin fill buck in 
times of depression Added to this 15 the fact 
that industrial labour 13 still comparatively 
searce in Benz il and in f1ct hid to be imported 
trom othcr provinces lhe eftect therfore ot 
trade depressions on the industiiil labouret in 
Bengal 1s so fal very small 


Jute and Cotton Mill Industries —In 
the jute mul industry m Benz a large number 
of mills hive during the last two or thice ycars 
changed over from the multiple to the single 
shift system It 1s cstimated thil on the single 
shift about 2) to 33 per cent less labour force 
13 required than on the multiple stuft, but in 
spite of the changes no trouble has been reported 
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with regard to unemployment In the Bombay 
cotton mull industry, out of about 140 000 
workers employed appro\imately 10000 have 
been thrown out of employment on account of 
the introduction of efhciency methods of work 
whereby spinners are required to mind two 
sides of a spinning frame instead of one and 
whcre the ordiniry two loom weaver Is required 
to tcud three looms She Bombay Stnke 
Lnoquiry Committce dcalt with this aspcct of 
the question in thcir report and they recom 

mended the creation of an Out of Work Donation 
Fund = This has been dealt with in the summary 
given with regard to the findings of this Com 


INDUSTRIAL SATETY 


As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied }y wm alirming 


increisc in the number of industrial accidcnts 
Lhe total accidcnt rite per 100 000 cmployecrs 





Iniustrial Safety and Inspection, 


mittee in the Section on Conciliation and Arbi 
tration Owing to depicssion in trade several 
cotton mills were bemg compelled either to 
close down complctely or to work with partial 
complements Owing to the Bo} cott movement 
however since Octobcr 1930 the cotton industry 
18 agam showing signs of considerible mmprove 

ment and many of the nulls which had closed 
down dumng the ycir have agim startcd 
working with full complement. Not only are 
the mills working with tull complements but 
many are working 2 night shift In December 
1930 16 mills in Bombay were working a night 
shift and 18 in Ahmedabad 


AND INSPECTION. 


per 100 000 operatives 1180 rose from 146 in 
1904 to x07 in 1927 

Statistics for 1928—The numbers of accid- 
ents clis ified according to fatil serious and 
minor inc ich ot the biitish Provinees in India 


In factories rose from 520 In 1904 to 1020 mM the y ar 1928 are shown in the following 
1927 whist m mincs the total racadcnt rite tall — 
Province Vital 
Midris 1? 28 1 188 1 358 
Bomb iy 84 1 00 34) 4518 
Bengal 7) 1 204 23-4 3 607 
United Provinces 26 175 1 407 1 611 
Punjab 20 St 04 1019 
Burma 16 18 1218 1 482 
Bihar and Orissa 43 42) 1 386 1 849 
Central Provinces and bau VU 4 292, 337 
Assam 2 40 43 8> 
North West Tiontier Province 
Baluchistan 1 2 19 22 
Ajmer Merwara 3 R) 218 226 
Delhi va 7 50 59 
Bingalore and Coorg 1 4 122 129 
Total 264 3 494 12 590 16 348 
Total for the 5 ear 1927 242 3 403 12 066 lew 711 
Factory Inspection —Tle admuinistmtions Assistants have their headquarters in Bombay 


of the Indian T actories Act 15 entrusted to Fac 
tory Inspectors m each province Where 
breaches of the Act are discovered the man igers | 
of factorics arc prosecuted and in most cases 
such prosecutions result in convictions All 
provincess erceyt Assam have Tactores De 
partments 
tull time factory 
Ins 


Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector 


ataft consists 


City An Inspector and an Assistant are 
Stationed in Ahmedabad The Woman In 
spector his hcadquarters in Bombay but has 
Jurisdiction over the whole Presidency She 
deals with problems mamly affecting womcn 
ihe Bombay Presidency 1s the only province 


In the Bombay Presidency the! im Indiv which has a Iady Inspector of Tac 
of the Chief tories 
(tor of Factories three Inspectors three | tioned m Bombay and Ahmed+bad 


Full time Certifymg Surgeons are sta 
They have 
been appoimted as Divisional Inspectors with 


The Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two | powers under the Health and Sanitary sections 
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of the Factorits Act They have also b en 
aranted powers under the provisions of the 
Bombay Maternity Benefit Act Lhe Ducctor 
wid Assistant Directors of Public Health hive 
also been appointed 15 Divisional Inspectors 
under the Health and Sanitary sections of the 
Act Their reports are scnt to the Chief Ins 
pector who passes ordeis on the same _ Tocal 
Migistrates in the districts hive ex officio 
1o% ers under the Employment sections of the 
c 


Reporting of accidents —Scction 31 of tlic 
Indian Hactoriis Act requires the muneger 
t> report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily mjury wherely the person imyured Is 
}ic vented from returnin, to his work 1n the 
tuctory during th 48 hours next aftcr the ve 
urrence ofthe weorlent All classcsot 1 cudcnts 
namely fatal scriousae wadents which prevent 
v person returning to work for 21 dvys or More 
ind minor wwe to be report: 1 to the Inspector 
t Lactoies wi to the Distit t Maistrate und 
In cases of inv iccrient r sulting in death to 
the ofheer in chir, of th Polne Stitt = It 
1 the duty of the Inspector of Kactoris to 
make an investivition a% 5)0n as possible into 
the causes of ani the rcponsibility for a fital 

r scrious accident wd to trike steps for the 
Trosecution ot th pits)n concerned if It 18 
found that th death or s tious injury resulted 
trom any infringement of the provisions of the 
Act or of the rules frumed undir the Act 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
wolient which iy due t») any cwise thit hrs 
tecn notific Lin this behalf by a Local G»vern- 
moot even though no injury miy have resulted 
theretrom to any person oo far notifications 
hve been isstk d under this section only in Bom 
bay Bengal and Burma 


Accident Pravevron —i1" ciel influenc 
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Ine rulwiys we of course pioneers 10 the 
introduction and the continuance of active 
propiganda in Safety First work 1n all 
departments These activities cover railway 
wotkshops (which come under the Indian 
I vwetories Act) as well In order to present a 
complete picture of this work on railways the 
work donc for railwivy workshops will be dealt 
with under Railways Perhaps the _ best 
known instance where first class Safety First 
work 1s being carried on in India 1s that done 
by the Tata Iron ind Stecl Company at Jam 
ghedpur The Compiny has since 1920 subs 
eribed to the British Industrial Safety First 
Assocation und his installed notice boards 
wll over the plant exhibiting the posters supphed 
by that Associition The literature received 
from the Assocition his also been circulated 
bioadcast throughout the works 


First-Aid and Medical Relief —Some of 
the Loci Governments have frimed rules 
requiring the provision under the chirge of 
responsible persons vwnd in ieadily accessible 
positions of first aid apphances contaming 
wn adequate number of sterilised diessings and 
some sterilised cotton in all factories employ ing 
500 1nd more operatives “Most of the facto 
ries ire situited within easy reach of Govein 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintained bv 
Jocal Authorities but miny of the larger and 
culightened cmployers ue uready maintaining 
their own medical staff and equipment which 
we easily wilible in cases of recidents In 
the Tata Iron ind Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
boxes with fist aid supplies are maintained in 
tach department and two first aid hospitals 
in different parts of the plant are staffed with 
doctors and compounders in readiness to render 
first aid to injured persons 


Mines —The Indian Mines Act of 1923 
cmpowers the Governor General in Council to 


11 the prevention of .iccidents are (1) the frame regulations for the safety of persons 
powers of Inspectors under the HKactorics Act cmployed in mines (Section 29 clauses (k) to 
to comp | miuagets to cr ct aleyuate fencing (p) Locul Governments are also empowered 
und to tike piccautions against iccidents to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
(b) the voluntary intcrest of mangers in safety ploper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
Measures and pafety precwutions and (c) the public In .iddition the Chief Inspectoi 
the interest of insurance Companies as a result of Mines may call upon the owner agent or 
of the operation of the Workmcns Compen mMuinager ot a mime to frame bye laws which 
sation Act In many provinces the existing aic not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
rules made under the Lactories Act cover Act regulations or rules to prevent accidents 

Sufety First measures such as compelling and to provide for the safety convenience and 
certain clisses of workurs to wear tightly fit dtscipline of the persons employed in the mine 
ting clothes to prohibit children from entcrinz (Section 32) The bye laws when approved 
into certain parts of factories etc but no by the Local Government have effect as enacted 
serious attempt has been made in the shape under the Act Further Section 19 of the 
of a Safety First campaign except in the Act gives special powersto the Inspector of 
case of a few solitary instances In some Mines to take action when any danger 1s appre 
provinces the first three resolutions adopted hended which is not expressly pees for by 
by the eleventh Session of the International the Act regulations rules and the bye laws 
Labour Conference have becn communicated Ihe Governor Generil in Council has framed 
to all industriul concerns In the Bombay two sets of regulations namely the Indiin 
Presdency the Millowners Mutual Insurance Coal Mines Regulations 1926 which apply 
Association have recognised the value of safety only to coal mines and the Indian Metallite 
posters as an 11d in the reduction of accidents rous Mines Regulations 1926 which apply to 
ind have undcrtaken the prepaiation of some ill other mines These regulations provide 
posters for the textile industry The posters for the Bei oe maintenance of shafts and out 
which are under preparation will illustrate the lets roads and working places haulage arrange 
danger of carding machines at the front plate ments fencing 1nd gatcs for the restrictions 
either during or after the shifting process which have to be observed in raising or lowering 
dangers at the underside of the lickersin pcrsons or materials for the precautions to be 
dangers of wearing unsuitable clothing and the taken in the use of explosives , and for adequate 
danger from careless sweeping under ring frames ventilation and lighting 
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Railways = Lhi 
ducts ap aintcnsive Safety Lairst 


cvery your which embrices 
among other ictisiticg — 


(1) Saftty poster uid sifcguards are put 
Wy on promiment points both in Lag 
lish and in the vernacular Some of 
these eg on the Lombay Buiroda 
md (cnutiiul Indiy Rulway are pre 
par d from ictual photographs of safe 
md unsife methods of working 
in sciccted branches of manuf icture 
ind tiuntenance work 1n the railway 
worl she ps 


An illustrated booklet was compiled 
Py the Groat Indi un Pemnsulr 1 ulwiy 
durin, the vou 1926 27 which has 
be n trinslatcd into a num! ci of ver 
nutlir lin.uages wd = distnl uted 
thiou,hout the lnc on certain 
LallW i} 


Department con 
propaganda 
the following 


Rulway 


(~) 


Workmen’s Compensation 


(3) Photographs and special articles are 
published in the Railway magazines 
for the instruction of the staff 


Inspecting subordinates are instructed 
to take the opportunity while visit 
ing stations of addressing the staff 
on Safety Hirst 

(5) Coloured pictures showing the nght and 

wrong way of doing a job are posted 

at several places for the benefit of the 
liter wte staff 

Sifety lirst film wis prepared 
by the Central Pul icity Bure iu dunng 
the your 1927 25 ind comes distin 
buted to rulways The film 15 dis 
played weekly by the = travelling 
cinem is of the railw ivys 


Siutcty Jirst pamphkt his been 
prepired by the Centsal Pubhuty 
Buicatt and 1s beinz issued to all 
raulway admmustrations 


(4) 


(06) A 


(7) <A 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 
Cunc int: f rcoon Tub, Ist 1924 This measw 
When cuoinily intioduced im the Legislatiy 
Assombly  contuncd clauses modifyinz the 
o1dmutv Tuw om respect of employer s livkility 
md makin, it ¢asicr fol injurcd workmen tc 
sue them cenyloyers for damiges in the Civ 
Comts  Lhesc chases applied only to workmen 
who come unda the workmen s comy ensition 
provisions 60 thif although they omutted the 
limit to dumages which govans their counter 
Jatt in Englind they waucnct lhely to be much 
used Phe Clauses in question were deleted from 
the meisure Ly the Jcgislitive Assembly The 
Act w pissed ly the Jepisliture covets ten 
isso of workmtn Some of these such as 
members of fe Dripadc tde.riph and tcle 
Phone lincsmen sey a ¢ worte: ind tramw2y 
mien are small unt owth ad finttion of seamen 
1 Innittd to those cinployc | on certam 
Inhind vesscls only avery smal proportion ct 
Indian scamen com unda the Act The five 
Muyaibinkd clissos covered uc the worl crs mn 
futoucs mincs docs wd on rulwiys plac ti 
culy llct whom uc included ind those enzaed 
mcertain types ol Luding work notably the 
construction of industriu’ wud conmcrctal 
Luiddings und my othe bdwidings which 
tun t) mole thin one storey Lhe wost 
Important clisses cvcludcd  iltogether are 
itticultuial workers and domestic scvants 
Non manua] labourers .ettinzg moire than 
Rs 300a month irc caclulcd, except on the 
raillwit8 Powe 18 taken to include other 
hazardous occup itions tv notification from time 
to timc All occupations involvin,, blisting 
opcrations woe tlius proposed to be dccdarcd 
Ly the Governor Geneial in Counal is hazard 
ous occupations Compensitionis to be given 
18 In the Lnghleh Act tor personal injury by 
iceldent arising out of and in the course of 
(mploymant It 1s also to be given for diseases 
In ¢créiim caste =the provisions for diseases 
have bccn se iramed that moa caitun class of 
worknicn contracts a scheduled di eases 16 will 


usually be c\tremely dificult tor the cmployer - 
On the. 


other hand, other wotkmen will find it cqually | 


to defeat 4 clum tor comp nsaticn 


difficult to get compensation for discase as they 
will hive tu yrove that the disca e arises 

solely and directly from the employments 
Lhe diseases scheduled at present are anthrax 
Icid polsonmg ind phosphorous poisoning 
Whcthcr compensation caa be clarmed for dis 
euses other than those scheduled 15 doubtful 
but the list 1s made capable of extension Mer 
Cury poisoning was thus added to Schedule III 
bv notification dated 28th September 1926 


In order to brmg the lndian law mto confor 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concernmg Workmens Compensation tor 
occupation l diseiscs adopted at the Seventh 
Inttinational 1 vwbour Conference held at Geneva 
in 1925 which has been 1atified by India 
neeessiulv changes were mide im sub section 
(2) ot section 3 ind in the list cf occupa 
tional diseases given in Schedule TIL of the 
Act) Ceitun cceupations m connection with 
operations for winning niturel petroleum or 
nitwil gas indin_ connection with the load 
Ing unloiding ind fuelling of a ship In any 
hubour roidstead or navigable water were uso 
biought within the purview of tho Act by not 
ficition issued by the Governor Genera in 
Counul in exercise of the poweis conferred by 
sub section (3) ot section 2 of the Act 


The Amendimg Act of 1929—A number 
of amendments have suggested themselves 
or have been proposed by Commissioners for 
Workmens Compensation and Local Govern 
ments Some of the proposals involved the 
modification of the principles underlying the 
Act of 1923 or of its more important features 
So car as these are concerned, the Government 
of India consider 1t advisable to consult Local 

vernments and the public generally before 

slming conclusions With a view to revise the 
Act so as to amend those Sections or parts of 
Sections which were admittedly defective and 
‘OQ Intioduce changes which were likely to raise 
10 Important controversial questions and which 
would be generally recognised as mmprovements, 
the Government of India intioduced into the 
Legislative Assembly on 21st Septembe1 
1928, a Bill further to amend the Work 


Workmen’s Compensation 


mens Compensation Act, 
fertuies of this Amendimg Act ire (1) that 
the diserimmating — restrictions 
workmen employed in the construction 
1epai or demohtion of a building or bridge, 
with regard to their imeligibiity for compen 
sation ee ae in the case of death or permanent 
total disablement has been removed (2) that 
all payments to dependants of the deceased 
workmen (except advances to the extent 
of Rs 50 for funeral expenses of the deceased 
wolkman and to the extent of a hundred 
rupees on wrccount of compensation to 
any dependent) and any lump sums payable 
to minors should be paid through the Commis 
sioner (3) deposits of trivial amounts ze less 
than Rs 10 has been done away with (4) 
piovision 18 made fol the protection of lump 
sums payable to a woman or 4% person under 
legal disability by empowering the Commis 
sioner to invest apply or otherwise deal with 
them fc1 the benefit of the women or of such 
peison duiing his disability (5) powers are 
vested mm the Commissioner to recover any 
monnt oltined by any person by fraud 
impersonation or other impioper means and 
(6) the benefits of the Act are extended to (a) 
any person employed for the purpose of loading 


1923. The main. 


placel on 
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wells or (e) employed in any occupation involy 
ing blisting operations 


Asa result of the experience gamed of the 
wolking of the Act the Govcinment of Indi 
hive thought it desirable to re examine 
the principles underlying the Act as 16 stands 
to day and its more important feitures Ihe 
enactment of 1923 was admittedly 1 experi 
mental measure and many of its features owe 
their o11gin more to 4 desire 40 minimise the 
difficulties attendant on the mtroduction 
of an entircly new mensure of this hind thin 
to any belief in their permanent v ilue 

Statistics —The statistics regwdmg cases 
disposed of under the Act have been collected 
and published since 1st July 1924 on which 
date the Act came into force These statistics 
relate to the mo1e »mportant clisses of workers 
ze workers in factoises mines ini docks inl 
on railwizy3 ind tramwiys ‘Lhe total wmount 
of compensation prid to these classgs of wo rheis 
was about 62 lakhs of rupees nm 192 8 Likhs 
In 1926 anii1t lakhs¢cach m 1927 mtin 12.8 
The totil amount of compensation paid im 
respect of accidents in the lata Iron and Steel 
Work at Tunshedpur where over > 000 per 
sons were employed wis 13 follows — 


unloadin, fuelling constructing repairing its 
demohshing cleanng or painting any ship 1926 58 266 
of which he 1s not the master or a member of aAes i : . 


the crew or (b) employed on 4 railway as de 
fined in Sections 3 (4) and 148 (1) of the Indian 
Railways Act 1890 by a person fulfilling a 
eontrict with a railway admunistration o1 (c) 
employed as 1n inspector mail guard, sorte: or 
Vahl peon m the Railway Mail Service or (d) 
employed in connexion with operations fol 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas as 
& lig builder dmiler dmillers helper oil well 
puller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 
in and taking out casings or drill pipes in cil 


ee ee 


Number of Cases 








Occupitional diseases have figuiel for the first 
time in 1927 In connexion with the working of 
the Act in Iniia It 18 reported that a com 

sitor In % printing press in Bengal owned 

y the Iocal Government wis found to have 
fallen 1 victim to lead poisoning for which he 
Was paid Rs 2730 is compcnsition The 
followinz {able shows the numbet of cases 
classified by nature of mjurtes and the tmouuts 
of compensation pd in each year since 19.4 = 


Amount of Compensation paid for 





\ear 
Fatal Non Fatal Total Fat il Cases | ss IT atal | All C1ses 
18e9 
Ts Ps Rs 
1924 *— | | 
Adul 249 3 898 4147 82 08> 66 248 1 48 333 
MnO 2 19 21 375 1 16 18)1 
1925— | 
] 33 10 751 11 334 34599> 295 535 6 41 "30 
oe . 7 30 37 200 2 391 2FO1 
| 
arraree 651 18 387 14 048 42593) 3 94 385 8 20 320 
Minors 3 40 48 460 695 1150 
1927-— 
Adults 777 14 897 15 174 5 81 400 > 27 984 11 09 384 
Minors 6 36 42 840 1 030 1 870 
1 = 
vaetulta 819 15 898 16 717 5 21, 10 5 €9 "41 10 91 251 
Minors 42 51 2494 1,985 4479 


bg The figures for 1924 relate to only the six months from 


9 
| 





ai 


Yat J uly to 81st December 


340 


The following tables set out the 
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roportion of contested cascs out of the total number of 


applications received by the Commussioners in eich year — 


No of Applications 





\ear disposed of 
1924 92 
1925 539 
1926 835 
1927 1 223 
198 1°06 


Number of contcsted Percentage of con- 


Cases tested cases to total 
ete, gh es ____ disposed of _ 
14 1n 2 
100 18 6 
198 23 7 
281 22 9 
809 237 


The detuls of ngieements (2) disposed of (a) registered 1s filed wnd (222) rejected on 
account of inadequacy are given helow for each yeu — 


Number of Agreements 











“m Disposed of R a ae pel ae tear was Ga accel 

| Inadequacy etc 
1924 41 33 1 7 
1925 399 390 3 6 
1926 591 583 5 3 
1927 701 682 12 7 
1928 sar tH 2 7 

Conipanaatiia’ on Railways—The total faced In the ‘Punjab the proprietors of the 


amount of compensation paid unde: the Act 
by the prinadpal railways in Indix since 1st 
July 1924 was over Ks 1300000 the ave1a.e 
per yeu bemg neirl, 300000 This 15 over 
and above the com} ensation paid unde depart 
mental rules 

Effect on Industry —A compulsory sjstem 
of workmens compensation enhinces the 
cost) af production but not to iny rippre 
clable extent In the case of coal mines the 
imcrease In cost Jiis been estimated to be not 
mort than annas fou: pei ton of coal (tude pala 
39 of the Report of the Indian Coal Committee 
1925) However the owners of many of the 
smail coal mines have been compelled to close 
down their mines due mainly to the severe 
depression with which the industry has been 


cou mines in the Jhelum District are reported 
to be not satisfied with the privileges enjoyed 
by the miners under the Act as some of them 
hie had to pay 18 compensation on a single 
wcdent more than they could eain during a 
month An unexpected increase in the number 
of se1ious and fital rccidents may undoubtedly 
mike a big hole in the profits of a concein but 
the remedy for this hes in accident insurance 
Facilities for seadent insinance ae now bemng 
provided by a number of leading insurance 
companies in the countly and the most impoit 
aut of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta 
Bombay and Madras _ In these three provinces 
insurance 1s widely resorted to by the employers 
but in the other Provinces accident msurance 
does not appear to have made much progress 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


One of the most vital problems facing indus 
trial employers in India to day is that connected 
with the housing of the labour which they 
employ The importance and the urgency for 
providing decent housing cannot be sufficiently 
emphas.zed 


The conditions of industrial housing in India 
are in many cases appalling and the majority 
of buildings, tenements or huts in which indus 
trial labourers are housed are inganitary and 
more or Jess uninhabitable from Westcrn pomts 
of view Provincial Governments Municipalities 


Improvement Trusts and the larger employers 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evils 
resulting from an insufficiency of decent sanitary 
housing for iabour, but a considerable amount 
still remains to be done before this question 
on a considered to have been satisfactonly 
solv. 


Several commissions and committees of 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provinaal Governments m connection 
with various subjects have dealt with the 
question of industrial honsing The Industrial 


Industrial Housing. 


Commission in 1918 urged that in addition to 
the scheme followed by the Improvement 
Trust in Bombay other measures should be 
adopted such as the 1efusal of permission with 
a few exceptions to fresh industrial concerns 
to be established the setting up of a special 
area for industrial development the removal 
of the existing railway workshops from the city 
supply of housing accommodation to the 
emp ecs by railways Government departments 
and public bodies improved communication? 
with a view to creating industmal suburbs and 
a definite programme of constructien to be 
taken up by local authorities The findings of 
other commlssions and committees with regard 
to this question follow similar lines 


Bombay Prendency —The first avtemot 
to Improve housing conditions in Bombay City 
was Mafe after the plague of 1896 when the 
heiv, mortality and tke gieat exodus that 
followed paralysed the trade and industry 
ot Bombay The Bombay Improvement Trust 
was established 1n 1898 fo1 the work of mah 
Ing new stieets opening out crowded Jocalities 
reclaiming lands from the sea to provide 10cm 
for the cxpansion of the city and consti «ting 
Sanitary dwellings for the poor ani the police 
Owing to its limited powers and the vanous 
difhculties which it encountered the Trust had 
to content itsclf foi the first few yea1s of 1ts 
cxistence With slumyatching the develop 
ment of afew building sites the construction 
of a few chawls and the ecvelopment of main 
toids In more recent jeais however, the 
Trust has teen able to do considerable good work 
in the direction of ndustnal housing and his 
built over 1 300 tenemcnts for housing 1ts own 
labour and 99 chawl, contaming 8 896 tene 
ments in all for housing lilour im geneial Ihe 
Bombay Poit lrust which engages on an aver 
age about 8 300 manual workers 1n all its dep art 
ments has proviied ic¢comimodation for a jittle 
over 3 000 of its workers The Bombay Muni 
cipahty has provided a large numler of chawls 
for its employees as will be evidenced by thy 
fact that 5 538 out of 7 537 scavengers employed 
are provided with quaiters Varymg propor 
tions of the numbers of employees m the 
other departments of the Municipality are also 
provided with adequate housing According 
to the information collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office m 1925 28 out of the 76 textile 
mills in Bombay City which furnished informa 
tion for the enquiry had provided housing for 
their operatives 7 out of these mulls provided 
residential accommodation only for employees 
in the Watch and Ward Department and the 
rooms provided were given free of rent In 
the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
ail classes of operatives the number of workers 
who lived n the tenements provided amounted 
to 12 149 out of 64720 employed The GIP 
Railway owns 20 chawls containing 841 one room 
tenements and the B B & C I Rallway owns 
8038 oneroom tenements for housing their 
employees 


No action was taken by the Local Govern 
ment in Bombay City for housing general 
industrial labour till after the end of the war A 
broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
up just after the end of the war by tie Govern 
ment of Bombay under the persona! inspiration 
of Lord Lloyd then Governor of Bombay, for 
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deailng with the problem A Development 
Directorate w1s formed in 1920 to co ordinate 
the vaious housing «ctivities of Government 
the Municipality the Improvement Trust and 
the larger labour employing organisations The 
original intention of the Durectorate was to 
construct 625 chawls located in 3 imdustrial 
centres and to comprise of 50000 tenements 
for woking classes within + period of 9 years 
from 1921 to 1929 The onginil estimated 
cost was 5} crores of rupeesanda town duty 
of a rupee per bale of cotton on all cotton entering 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombay 
Municipal and Improvement Act of 1920 ‘The 
scheme w13 launched 1t 1 time when the mdus 
trial prospcnty of the country was at its 7enith 
and Jabowm conditu ns im the City were abnoimal 
By the end of 1927 207 chiwls with 16 124 
tenements were constructed but only 123 
chawls with 8234 rooms were occupied 
These chawls did not ittract indwtnmal labour 
in F ombay tolive im them the reasons attributed 
to the failure emg the distance of the chawls 
fiom the nulls the absence cf travelling facilities 
and othe: wmemnities of city life Ihe average 
economic i1ent per tenement withed out at 
Rs 16 3er month Lui the xctua rents charged 
were fixed on an iveraze at barely 00 per cent 
of the economic rent and accommodation can 
now be hid im the chawls at Wolk at Rs 6 
pet room on all floors The rents in the Nu 
gaum and Sew chawls aie Ra 7 per room on 
ill floois ind for those m the chawls at Delisle 
Road R¢ 8 per room per month on all floors 
One rupec extra 1s charged fcr certain coincr 
rooms lhe rents charged piior to Ist Amul 
1929 were however higher for all centies Ihe 
figure of the number of roome occupied on the 
31st December 1927 namelv 8 234 wis the 
highest ever recorded Hrequent strikes in 
the cotton textile mills and gene w industrial 
uniest in Lombay City have been Jargely res 
ponsil le fo. the non-occupation of the rooms 
m the chawls of the Development Department 
during the last two years and the figure for the 
number of tenements occupied on the 3lst 
Maich 1929 was only 6805 ora Iittile over 
st ai cent of the numbe: of tenements avail 
able 


Ahmedabad City —Frobably in no other 
industrial centre in India 15 the cordition of 
the housing of the working classes s0 bad as 
it 13 in Ahmedabad The Textile Labour 
Union at Ahmedabad has recently published 
a pamphlet entitled A plea for Munictpal 
Housing for the Woiking Classes in the City 
of Ahmedabad for submission to the Ahmeda 
bad Municipality In this pamphlet the Unton 
deals with 23706 tenements observed and 
studied by it The Union reports that there 1s 
absolutely no provision of water in the case of 
5 669 tenements 3117 tenements have a stippiy 
of some sort of wells Even those which are 
supposed to possess the advantage of Municipal 
water have a hopelessly inadequate arrangement 
in this respect—a tap or two in a compound for 
a@ group of 200 or more families Bathing and 
washing acoommodation has not been thought 
of except in one or two chawis erected by miils 
5 360 tenements have no latrine accommo 
dation In most of the remaining tenements 
the Union reports that the arrangements are 
miserable in quality and grossly inosuficient 
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m quantity and that urmals are conspicuous 
by their absence Only 2 few tenements 
ue provided with any sort of draininge No 
otter drilmice arran ement exists 


The evils of bad housing in Ahmedabad weie 
consideribly aggravated as a result of the flood 
(t July 1927 in Gujarat which destroyed over 
seven thousand houses in the City of Ahmeda 
bad The bulk of these houses belonged to the 
wolking classes The Union in the pamphlet 
icferred to reports thit the situition which had 
utisen in consequence of the flood was grave 
heyond words Of the thousands who had 
Teen unhoused many came to share with their 
relatives and friends the accommodation that 
was already heavily overcrowded Hundreds 
weic altogether without shelter The relief 
«perations thit were then carried out included 
the construction of huts intended to provide 
tampority accommodation to 1 number of those 
wh> could mike no alrin.cment of their own 
Lhe Relief Committee sct up by the leading 
citizens of Ahmedabad for reconstruction work 
recommended thit the Mumicupality should 
tihe aS early step as possible to construct 
F OUO svnitary tencmerts Ly raising a Ican tor 
the purp s¢ 

Jn the opinion of the Tabour Union the solu 
tion of the question of housing constitutes one 
of the obligatory dutus of the Municpsrhty 
md 4 growing tppreciation of this aspect of 
the housing question on the part of the .uthori 
tres hig led to the incorpcrstion in the City 
Municipalities Act (192>) under section 71 
of a provision permittmg City Municipalities 
to undertake provision of sanitary dwellings 
for the poorer classes =QOxing munly to the 
efforts of Mr Gurzalilal Nanda Secretary of 
the Ahmedatad fabour Union the Ahmedabad 
Municipality has recently decide] to construct 
model dwellings tor the werking classes 


Bengal Presidency —Housing 1» generally 
provided in Bengal by employers but the extent 
and quality of the housing depend on the cheap 
ness and availability of land In the more 
congested ues in Calcutta Howiah and the 
heuel neighbourhood housmeg fiecilities are not 
provided on so big o1 so good + scale a3 in other 
aleis) Most jute mills provide for their workers 
rooms constiucted in the neighbowhood of the 
nulls at rents varying from annas 8 to Re 1 
per room per month Lhe sizes of the rooms 
vaty from 8 3 to 10 x10 and in some cases 
to 12 410 In nearly all cases the rooms are 
constructed back to bach and in most pucca 
fioors and tiled roofs have been provided with 
narrow verandahs generally 4 wide used for 
cooking purposes Very often the rooms are 
dark snd in none of them sun hght can pene 
trate through Ventilation is unsatisfactory 
owing to the method of constiuction and the 
only openings in the rooms are the doors If 
windows are provided they are hept shut No 
chimneys or openings are provided for the 
escape of smoke in the majority of the houses 
Recent enqunies made into the condition of 
housing in Bengal show that drainage water 
supply and conservancy arrangements in 
basita are abommmable Government and other 

ublic agencies do not provide housing as m 

bay, for industmal purposes but some 
Government and public conceins do provide 
quaite.s for their own employees 
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Madras Premdency—As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Depirtment of the 
Government of Madras and the Co operative 
Building Societies and a number of local autho 
rities some houses have been built, for poor 
workmen mn Madras City Out of 14080 
registered factories 211 factories are reported 
to hive provided housing for a small number of 
their employees Almost all plantation estates 
in the Nilgiris Malabar and Coimbatore provide 

lines for the cooly labour employed, 


United Provinces —Out of 330 regulated 
factories 83 make some provision for the housing 
of workmen and their families Altogether 
about 5 400 single room and 1045 double room 
tenements are provided by the employers 
Ihe McRobertsgan) Allengan} and the Juhi 
settlements of the British India Corporation at 
Cawnpore are about the only important exam 
ples of housing povided by employers for their 
workmen m that city A scheme has however 
been launched by some of the owners of facto 
1164 In Cawnpoie for providing housing for some 
twenty thotsand workmen and then families 
but 16 1s still under discussion F xcept as 
cinployers the Government of the United 
Provinces has done nothing m connection with 
industilal housmg The Improvement Trust 
of Cuwnpore has put up some temporary housing 
und thc Improvement Trust of Lucknow has 
put up + model barrach in the area set apart 
as an industrial area In the bastis or hatas 
where housing 15 provided by private landlords 
the type of tenement available 1s usually a sinall 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or % verandah m iront The size and height 
vary The usual size 13 10 x8 The normal 
height 13 6 to 8 The only outlet for ventila 
tion is the small main door Even such tene 
ments are reported to be shared by 2 3 or 
even 4 families and as many 13 10 persons 
may be found a8 inmates 


Central Provinces —Honsing 18 provided 
for about 7500 workers by some of the larger 
factories and mills mm the Central Provinces 
Nineteen per cent of textile labour and 7 5 
per cent of the labour employed in munor 
industries 18 housed The Pulgaon Cotton Mull 
maintains a settlement coveling an aiea of lo 
acres on which the miullhands are allowed to 
build their own houses in payment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 sy it 
Probably the most magnificent scheme of 
Industrial housing conceived in India 1s that 
Jaunched by the Lmpress Mills under the agenc3 
of Messrs Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur These 
mills have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora 
a suburb of Nagpw two miles from the mulls 
The scheme 1s based on a desire to establish a 
model village The idea is to build houses 
ot the bungalow type standing on their 
own ground in plots measuring 36 x53’ with 
the limitation that building will not be allowed 
on more than one third of the space provided 
The houses are Iet to the workers bv the hire 
purchase system and itis expected that many 
of the workers will ultimately own them 


Bahar and Orissa —All the collieries in the 
Sharia coal fleld are amply and effimently equip 
ped with approved types of honses Their 
design constiuction, ventilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia, Mines 
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Board of Health Workers recruited fiom 
villages within five miles from the maine fre 
quently prefer to live mm their own villages and 
walk backwards and forwards to their work 
In five collieries employmg about ten thousand 
workers 4775 houses are provided, five of the 
worst equipped mines employing 424 workers 
provide 156 houses and five normally equipped 
mines employing 3084 workeis provide 1 162 
houses In many cases more than one employce 
1s accommodated in one dhowra or house Very 
frequently a man and his wife and his family 
all of whom mav be recorded as separ ite labour 
ers in the figuies of the mining population 
occupy one house Lvyery house must be 
heensed Ticenses are not given unless the 
standards are complied with If laboureis aic 
tound in occupation of unlicensed premises the 
management is liable to prosecution No rent 
1s howeve1 charged ind subletting 1s not hnown 


The Lata Iron and Steel Works at Jimshed 
pur have built 4521 residential buildings Of 
these 301 are rented 1st ove: Ks 20 per month 
Sixteen are rated 13 hotel) ‘The accommoda 
tion provided at present Is insuffiaient and one 
of the problems the Company will have to fice 
1s the provision of a larger 1mount of housing 


Assam —Free quaiteis ale provided for all 
residential employees on tea (states Such 
non resident labour as 1s employed 1s casual 
labour which comes from the adjoming villages 
and lives m its own houses’ In the mines and 
ow fields free quarters are provided for the 
labou force employed A Committee of 
Inquiry appointed in 1921 22 recommended 
that endeavours should be made to house 
Immigrants from different provinces together 
In hamlets instead of puttmz workers fiom all 
provinces wdiscriminitely imto birrachs or 
lines The main objection to this recommen 
dation 1s the want of land ab all avilable land 
is under tea ‘The housinz conditions in the 
coal and oil fields are 1cycrted w being, quite 
satisfactory In Assam the tea estates uc 
regularly inspecttd by District and Sub Divi 
sional officers Although the legil power of 
interference have been curtailed by the abolt 
tion of indentined labout and thc repeil of so 
much of Act V1 of 1901 as 1clated to such 
labow still in practice the inspecting officers 
do invariably report on the condition of the 
lines They call attention to the need ot 
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Tally speaking no industrial Slums abs such of ans 
big utban inflammation due to the presence of 
agglomerations of factory or othe: workers 1s 
pay. noticerble and the housing of 

bour 13 not to be differentiated from the 
ordinary poor citizen Except in those cases 
where Government action has been definitely 
Indicated the governments of the various othe. 
provinces in India have done nothing for the 
Improvement of industrial housing 

]ways —The general policy on 1ailways 

Is to provide lesidential quarters wheie it 1s 
hecessary for specu reasons to piovide accom- 
modation tor certain classes close to thur work 
and where conditions uc such thit plivate 
enterplise docs not adequately meet the demand 
for housing the stiff Ihe totu expenditure 
incurred on housing piovided by the principu 
lallways since the commencement of ope1ations 
amounts to Rs 22 41 crores while the expend. 
ture mculied during the list four Yeais cxceeds 
four and 4 half croius Lhe progiumme tor 
the next two years contemplates 1. further 
expenditwe of Rs 1 87 wores Notwithstanl 
Ing this expenditure there is at present a consi 
dtrable dearth ot quartets on most railw 1) 
Kndeavours ale however continuously made 
to construct new houses in accordance with 
annually pie arranged progiamme as funds 
pei mit 

Acquisition of Land for Workers’ Houses — 
xcept the Railways which cin obtain land 
under the Land Acquisition Act for 11lwty 
pulposes which include building quarters tr 
necessaly muiintenance of the staff no other 
industry in India 1s covered by that Act Con 
siderable difhculty has been experienced by 
collicries in the Jharia coil fields for acquiuinz 
land tor purposes of housing schcmes In 1020 
the Coal ILiclds Committee suggested that 
every duality should te offered to a Colliery 
Company or pioprictor to acquue land unde1 
the Land Acquisition Act for the housing of 
lulouw In considcring the amendment ot the 
Jand Acquisition Act in 1922 the Govunment 
Of Buhay und O1iss. su.,ested thit some unend 
ment mijht be mide in order to give tacilitics 
fo. the acquisition of lind for colliery housin,, 
purposes Lhe Goveinment ot Judia howevet 
did not include any such :mendment in their 
amending Aut ‘The matter has agam bccn 
before the Local Govunment in connection 
with the 1evision of Sections 49 and 50 of the 


improvement and the management 1s generally Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act and a Bill wis 


ready to effect such 
considered necessary 
Other Provinces—No special 
necessary 10 connection with the question of 
mdustrial housing in other provinces Gene 


remarks are | 


Improvements a8 are | Introduced and passed in the winter session of 


the local Legislative Council in 1929 Slight 
alterations were found necessary in the Bill 
to improve its working and these changes have 


'recently been passed by the Legislative Counc’ 


HEALTH 


No serious attcmpt has so far been made to 
keep an) satisfactory statistics regarding health 
conditions of industrial workers eg morbidity 


rates among the workers, their average 
weight, height etc, and in the absence 
of any statistical information it Is not 


possible to generalise about these matter 
Health conditions in the important industrial 
centres in India cannot however be said to be 
very satisfactory This 1s due to many causes 
such as poor diet, overcrowded and msanitary 
dwellings, want of open air and exercise, etc 


But the main cause of ul health paiticularly 
among the workcrs in Bombay and Bengal, 
aryecars to be the prevalence of inalaria in the 
locahties in which they live Major Covell, the 
Special Officer appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to enquue into Malarial conditions 
m Bombay City who submitted his report in 
1928 says It (Malaria) 1s still present in 
cirtain quarters ot the southern portion of the 
City to a serious cxtent but the most intense 
nidlara at the present time eaists in the vicinity 
of the mills, more especially in Worli and Parel 
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sections In the northernmost portion of 
Worli section, malatia 1s also slight, but as 
soon a8 the edge of the mull area is reached the 
incidene of the disease rises abruptly ani 
extend» over the greater part of Worli and Parel 
The correlation between the irtenstv of Malaria 
and the proximity of mills was most striking 
especially in certain cases where a ingle 1solated 
mill happened to be present, eg the Victoria 
Mill in Chowpaty and the Colaba Land Mill 
in Colaba ‘The vast majority of the mulls in 


Bombay are situated in the highly malarious 
arca "’ 


In the mines m the Madras Presidency 
Malaria prevails in the Cuddapah district and 
at every change of season there is a prcvalence 
of widespread fever  Malatia also prevails 
in the Thummaligudi mines throughout the 
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year and the cold winds during the rainy season 
from Sandur Hills affect the health of the labou- 
rers in the mines of Tonasiger1 Tuber ulosis 
prevails among industrial workers in the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, and Kala Azar 
18 COmmon among workers in certain tracts like 
Bihar and Ot1tssa 


The following table gives the birth and death 
rates and the rate of infant mortality per thou 
sand of the population for some of the Important 
industrial centres The figures, however, relate 
to the whole population in most cases and as 
such are not likely to give an adequate idea 

| regarding mortality, etc, among industrial 

workers Besides, in certain cities ike Bombay 
it 18 customaly for marned working class women 
to leave the city for their confinement and 
legister births in the mofussil 


A table showing (a) Birth rate and (b) Death rate per thousand of population and (c) Infant 
mortality for 1,000 registered burths for certain unportant endustrial centres 





| Birth rate 





Death rate Infant mortality 
per 1 000 per 1000 per 1 000 
Centre Period of ot registered 
| population | popwation births 

Bombay 20 56 23 459 314 40 
Ahmedabad 43 70 42 08 330 94 
Sholapur 40 41 35 90 246 93 
Karachi 54 04 28 13 190.42 
Nagpur 56 35 50 86 | 290 47 
Amraoti 56 06 41 68 | 254.99 

kola 43 57 35 02 276 67 
Khamgaon | 40 23 30 31 | 241 59 
Cawnpore Avelage for 38 14 47 22 (a) 433 43 

1921 to 1928 | | 

Tucknow | 47 68 39 76 (a) 982.08 
Allahabad 44 19 31 54 (a) 244 03 
Agra 6103 | 43 19 (a) 205 47 
ee anne Settle 35 47 | 18 28 171 90 

men 
Asansol Mines Board 1927-28 17 14 | 

Area 

(a) Average for 1928 to 1928 
The relation between overciowding and intant mortality Is brought out m the following 


table extracted from the annual report of the Municipal Commussioner for Bombay City — 


— 








Infant Mortality by the Number of Rooms oceupred rn 1929 





Infant mortahty 





Births Detaus in Infants per 1,000 births 
registered 
Number of rooms 
Number (Percentage Number |Percentage 1929 1928 
1 Room and under 11 561 47 7 5 625 779 487 443 
2 Rooms 1,285 5 3 473 | 65 368 355 
83 Rooms 470 19 140 19 297 223 
4 or more rooms 270 1 1 »0 0 7 185 175 
Hospitals 10,624 43 9 911 12 6 85 72 
Homeless and not 1) 0 1 26 0 4 
recorded 
Total 24,220 1000 | 72295 | 1000 | 298 811 
Working conditions—In the Bombay 


Presidency the working conditions in the fac- 
tories are usually considerably in advance of the 
conditions in the homes of the workers The 
Factones Department has recently effected an 


appreciable ssiproveMent im the development 
of ventilation in factories The working con 
ditions in the average Cotton Mill in the U P 
are reported to be not very satisfactory and 
those in the Central Provinces and Berar leave 
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plenty of scope for improvement especially mn 
ventilation, maintenance of suitable tempera 
ture, suitable flooring, proper spacing of machi 
nery and provision of places for meals Con 
siderable improvements are required in the 
seasonal factories for alleviating the dust nui 
sance and for proper lighting In the Jute 
mulls in Bengal, especially in the sorting and 
carding section there are no adequate arrange 
ments for taking off the dust and the workers 
get a particular kind of rash all over their bodies 
In the beginning of their employment Women 
are mostly employed in this Department and 
they bring their infants and children who live 
1 that dust laden and hot atmosphere during 
working hours Working conditions are, how- 
ever, generally satisfactory mm jute mills and 
other large mdustrial concerns 


A question closely connected with the health 
of the workers 1s that relating to ventilation 
and humidification in cotton mills For the 
spinning and weaving of cotton a humid atmos 

here is required § Artificial humidification 
8 necessary in the hot season and when this is 
effected by the letting in of steam when the 
temperature of the factory 1s high 1t produces 
very trying conditions of work The Govern- 
ment of India instituted a special enquiry mto 
this question m 1921 Mr T Maloney (now 
Secretary to the Bombay Miullowners’ Associa 
tion) who was appointed special adviser for the 
purpose, presented to the Government of India 
a report entitled ‘‘ Humidification in Cotton 
Mills ”’ in 1923 The rephes from local Govern- 
ments received by the Government of India 
Showed complete unanimity im regard to the 
suggestion in the report to the effect that the 
use Of steam should be prohibited when the 
temperature in a Department of a factory 
exceeded 85 degrees F In 1925 the Govern- 
ment of India suggested that a rule should be 
framed by the local Governments under the 
Factory Act prohibiting the use of hve steam at 
temperatures beyond 85 degrees F Such a rule 
has been issued in all the provinces concerned 
except Delhi, where it 1s expected to be issued 
very shortly, and Bombay The Government of 
Bombay 18 in favour of such a rule but 1t con- 
siders that 1t would be ulira vires the provisions of 
the Factory Act However, the Bombay Mill- 
owners themselves are discontinuing the practice 
of using steam for the purpose of humidification 
when the temperature 1s above 85 degrees F 
The problem affects the Bombay Presidency 
most and notable progress has already been 
made in this direction in that Presidency 
Thus Ahmedabad has generally recognised the 
need of efficient ventilation and cooling arrange- 
ments to neutralise the trying climatic condi 
tions of that centre and the mulls in Sholapur 
have installed several special ventilatory, cooling 
and humuidifying plants that have considerably 
improved the wor conditions in those mulls 


Extent of Moedical Facilities provided — 
The result of the enquiry into Welfare work 
conducted by the Labour Office in 1926 show 
that the provision of facilities for medical 
attendance and the soppy ot medicines is fairly 
general 1n all the larger ur-employing organi- 
sations in the Bombay Presidency Thus 68 out 
of 76 mills which supplied ormation in 
Bombay city reported t they mazmtained 
dispensaries for the supply of medicines, 4 mills, 
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provided only medical attendance and 3 mills 
supphed ordinary drugs Out of 59 working 
mills in Ahmedabad, 41 mills provide both 
for medical attendance and supply of medicines 
and four mills maintain hospitals in addition 
to dispensaries ll the five mills in Sholapur 
provide both medical attendance and medicines 
One mill mammtains a hospital In most cases 
the dispensaries are attended by qualified medi- 
cal practitioners The mills make noor only 
a nominal charge for the supply of medicines 
The Bombay Port Trust maintains several 
dispensaries with qualified medical men in 
attendance for each department The Karachi 
Port Trust provides a free dispensary with a 
medical officer at Manora The Bombay 
Municipality maintains 2 special small dispen- 
saries for its employees at Love Grove and 
Kurla in addition to the several Municipal 
dispensaries in the City The Borpbay Improve- 
ment Trust provides 4 dispensaries and 2 hos- 
pitals for 1ts employees Among Government 
Departments 1n Bombay, the Royal Indian 
Marine Dockyard maintains a dispensary under 
& permanent Medical Officer The Yeravd% 
Prison Hospital gives free medical aid to the 
employees of the Yeravda Pnson Press, Tho 
Security Printimmg Press at Nasik has a 
dispensary with a Sub Assistant Surgeon The 
Social Service League conducts a charitable 
ed parent at Parel for the benefit of womens 
and children of the r, middie and working 
classes The Textile Labour Union in Ahmeda- 
bad 1s the only association of employees which 
provides medical facilities for its members 
There are also Government, Municipal or chari- 
table hospitals and dispensaries which are open 
to the public and which are used by the*labour- 
ing classes In the United Provinces, many of 
the larger employers maintain dispensaries 
but no hospitals The Dufferin Fund, a private 
organisation aided by grants from Government 
and local bodies, maintains female hospitals at the 
most important towns The Lady Chelmsford 
Maternity and Child Welfare League maintains 
a number of centres for child welfare and the 
treatment of maternity cases Many of the 
employers in the Central Provinces and Berar 
have provided well-equipped dispensaries and 
medical facilities are within easy reach of the 
workers in almost all the factories and every 
important mining area in the Province Some 
of the larger concerns in Bihar and Orissa and in 
the Punjab also provine medical facilities for 
their employees In Madras only a few large 
factories provide dispensaries Medical facilities 
in the plantations are fairly good All the jute 
mulls in the neighbourhood of Calcutta provide 
dispensaries but most of the doctors in charge 
are not registered medical graduates. In all the 
tea gardens in Assam and in Bengal medical 
attendance and medicine are provided for, for 
all classes of employees. The medical arrange- 
ments in a large number of estates are super- 
vised by European medical officers Well- 
a ele hospitals are also provided for the 
labour force in the mines and oil fields in Assam 
Part time medical attendance and medicines 
are provided by the employers in the Asansol 
Mines Area Medical facihties are also 

rovided in the mines in Madras In the Jharia 

inmg Settlement eight hospitals are main- 
tained by employers, the number of beds vary- 
ing from 6 to 12 1n each ward. 
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Sickness Insurance 


he Governiint of India considered the 
yosibility of mtzoducing a scheme of sickness 
Insurance mm Indiy in connection with the Draft 
Conventions ald Recommendations adopted 
by the Jenth Inteinations! Labour Conference 
in 1327 aid camc to the conclusion that owing 
to the migratory chitactcr of industrial labour 
the wint of qualified medical practitioners in 
sufhaiait numbers the existence of mdigenous 
systamms Of incdiu inc and the opposition of the 
worka to any system involving compulsory 
deductions from pry, 16 would not be practi 
calle to intioducc a comprchensive scheme of 
sic kncss8 insur icc on the lines of the Conventions 
Ihe Government of India, however imvited 
the views of Local Governments in this matter 
But it wes jointed out that the Indiin woke 
owing to his litcracy would not apprcci ste the 
dv antancs of any suchschemcs and that he 
would objcct to the payment of any contiibu 
tion ; uticululy bec vwuse he gets medical treat 
mont tree of cChiuge in most cases Ihe main 
dificult) im the way of the mtroduction ot any 
schame Of ichness insurance was stringency 
of finunce Lhe recommendations of the Roval 
Commirsion ¢n jibour on this question arc 
howivdr bcimg awaltcd with intcrest 


Maternity Benefits 


Zhe first International J abour Confcrence 
ib Washington in 1919 adopted 1 draft ( unven 
tion =ccocaning thc employment of women 
before ind ifter child buth Lhe Conterence 
also woptcd a resolution mviting the Govein 
ment of Indiy to make a study of the question 
ot the cmploymcnt of women before and after 
confinement and of maternity benefits In 
pUusuince Of cartain su,gestions put forwald 
in the Le.litive Assembly, the Government 
of Indiv made cnquincs m 1924 regardmg the 
extent ty which maternity benefit schemes were 
ww foe in Indiy Lhe rcsults were published 
n 192) In Bulletin No 32 of Indisn Industrics 
ud oJabour Simce  thit date matermty 
benelit suhcmes have bucn introduced by certam 
emjloye1s au inj ortant scheme bemg started 
at Jamshedpur fiom Janualy 1929 by the Tata 
Jion and Stecl Company 


Iu September 1924, Mr N M Joshi made the 
fist attemjt in the Icgislative Assembly to 
Introducc 4 Bill to make piovision for the 
Ja¥inent of natiinitv bencfits m ceitam imdus 
ess Under this Bull the Local Governments 
werc to be asked to cstablish a Maternity Benefit 
lund and to make piyments out of this Fund 
The Bill attcr curculatmg was thrown out by 
the Assembly in August 1925 But the clue 
was taken up by some Provincial Legislatures 
and in August 1926, the Bihar and Ol1ssa 
Legislative Council passed a resolution recom- 
mending to Goverment to take early steps 
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to protect female labour employed in the coal- 
flelds and all mdustrial plants of the Province 
and to prohibit their employment during the 
advanced state of pregnancy and three weeks 
after childbirth 


A Maternity Benefits Bill was introduced in 
1920 in the Central Provinces Council by Mr 
R W “HKulay a non official member of the 
Council and was referred to a Select Committee 
in August 1929 Maternity Benefits are bewg 
given at present at the Empress Mulls at Nagpur 
and at four other factories in the Central Provin- 
ces All these schemes are similar, leave on 
absence on full wages for a period varying 
from one to two months being given to expect- 
ant mothers who are required to obtain from 
the mull doctor an opmion 1egarding the prob- 
able dite of confinemcnt 


The only Province in India that has passed 
a Maternity Benefit Actis Bombay The Act 
(ime into force on Ist July 1929 According 
to this Act the payment of maternity benefits 
1s an Obligation which 13 imposed directly on the 
employer Ihe first annual Re port on the aduni- 
nistration of this Act shows there were are 3 15 
laims paid frr 100 women employed and the 
total amount of matcrnity heneht paid under 
th act was Rs 34 063 asl The Bombay 
Muniupility has started simce Tebruary 
1928 a maternity benefit scheme by which 
benefit 1» given fo halalkhore and scaveng- 
leave with 


ing women in the form of 
full pay not exceeding 42 consecutive 
days including the date of confinement, as 


certified by the Cxecutive Health Officer, 1f the 
buth tikes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Pytel or by hospital authorities if 1t takes place 
out of Bombay 


In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit schemes 
have been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of 1¢pute While pregnant women remain, 
it work, they are put on light work on full rates 
olf pay Dwuing the period of advanced preg 
hiuecy and afte: childbirth leave on half pay 18 
usually granted and m some crises full pay 1s 
ullowed and a bonus at childbirth is often 
grinted in addution The bonus 1s in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy The 
Assim Railways and Trading Company the 
next largest employers of labour m Assam, 
grants six months’ leave on half pay provided 
the women have been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital once a week The 
Asoam O11 Company grants leave on half pe 
for three months On some estates in Colm- 
batore District female coolies are ted free for 
a month before and a month after confinement 
On other estates maternity benefit ranging 
from Rs 3 to Rs 5 1s paid and m some other 
estates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
before and three weeks after confinement 1s 
arranged 


WELFARE WORK. 
(Excluding Health and Housing). 


The 1mportance of Welfare Work undertaken 
by employers to ameliorate conditions of work 
and leisure of their worke1s especially when they 
are not actually employed, and of the develop 
ment of facilities for the utilisation of spare time, 
does not require too much emphasis Facilities 
fo. sport and 1ecreation ure of great benefit to 


the workers and provide a means of k g 
them healthily employed during their leisure 
hours SBenefits derived from the provision of 
cheap grain shops, co-operative societies and 
stores, technical schools, ete, amount to a real 
Increase in wages and are of greater advantage 
than actual increases in cash rates which might 
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be misspent The modern s\stem of large seve 
production makes it impossible for the employer 
to pay individual attention to the numerous 
emplovees who are working in his factory and 
the absence of personal touch between the 
employer and the worker makes the promotion 
of facilities for Welfare Work all the more 
necessary for the existence of a contented labour 
force This aspect of the labour problem m 
India has however received little attention 
from employers as a whole and such efforts 13 
have been made in the direction of ameliorating 
workers conditions take the form more of 
providing medical aid mimor educational facili 
ties and housing Activities expressly directe1 
towards the development of the physical intel 
lectual material and moral qualities which 13 
the object of those interested in the proper use 
of workers spare time are practically negligible 
as far as employers are conceined except in the 
case of some of the laiger o1ganisitions such as 
the Railways the Port Tiusts and a few individual 
employers and piivate orginisations The notal le 
exceptions among mdtvidual employers are the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company 1it Jamshedpur 
the Empress Mills at Nagpur the Currmbhoy 
Group of Mills in Bombiy the Sholapui Spinning 
and Weaving Mulls at Sholapur the British 
India Corporation at Cawnpore and_ the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mulls at Madras 


The need of Welfare Work 1s all the greater in 
this country because of the mig itory habits of 
the workers Situated in strange surroundings 
the majority of workers are exposed to all the 
temptations of the life of great dustrial cities 
which gradually make for their demorilisation 
and rum If the woiker 15 encouraged to spend 
his tame in healthy recieation he may be sived | 
from the attractions of the liquor sho The 
provision of facilities which will add a little 
colour to the drab life in industrial employment 
will also tend to draw the workers neaier to the 
employer It 1s clear therefore that one of the 
most essential conditions for the maintenance 
of a stable and efficient labour force 18 an 
improvement in the working and living cond 
tions of the lJabourmg classes Satisfactory 
labour conditions are a stimulus and not a handi 
cap to industrial progress And hence much 
stress should not be laid on the financial aspects 
of Welfare Work Although the inciease in 
efficiency of labour will not completely com 
pensate the employer for the expenditure that 
he will incur for providing additional facilities 
for the amelioration of Jabour the employer can 
always depend upon the moral support of the 
workers and will thus be free from heavy losses 
due to reckless strikes owing to the absence of 
harmonious relations between the employers and 
the employed 


At the same time jt 1s necessdry to bear in 
mind that welfare activities such as are 
conducted in highly organised factories in the 
West ad a certain cultural basis which 
in its turn largely depends upon literacy The 
vast majority of the workers in India are literate 
and it is not to be expected that they can 
appreciate benefits which presuppose © certain 
standard of education even though the standard 
may not be very high = It 1s also difficult to 
expect the wholehearted co operation of workers 
in schemes which are foreign to their habits and 
jnodes of living ‘Thus, the attempts made to 
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stirt schools have failed In many ¢ 13e3 from the 
lach of interest shown by employees In the 
case of sports also the results have not been very 
encomaging Attempts hise been mad to 
provide imusement either by indigcnous £.me3 
or cinemy entertamments but these also have 
had very moderate success The libow force 
m this country 18 zenelily cf a temporny 
character and heterogencous in composition 
Workers ot the same communtties naturally 
try to form themselves into sepirite groups 
thus introducing some complicttions im anv 
general scheme of welfire worl In apite of 
the above difficulties satisfactory progress his 
been achieved in 1ecent yeas by individual 
employeis and priv ite or.anisitions such as the 
Social Seivice Iev,ue m Bombay An All 

India Jndustriul Welfire Conference wis 
convened in 1922 it Bombay by the Sociil 
Service J evgue which had becn entrusted since 
1918 with the olzanisition 1n 1 minaement of 
two wolkmens institutes fcr the Lenefit of 
operatives employed in the cotfon mills undet 
the agencies ot Messrs Cuirtmlhoy Ibrahim «A 
Sons und Messrs Tata & Sons Lhe Conf rence 
wis attended by the rempiesentatives of the 
Central Government ind of some of the Provin 

c1al Governments and wis presided over by Mr 

(now Sit) Atul Chatterjee The ol ject ot the 
Conference was to discuss severa) problems 
connected with welfare work and to secte Some 

co ordination between the activities of the 
Vallous sgencies it the different centres 


In 1926 the Government of India requested 
all Provineiul Goveinments to collect full ond 
comprehensive information with reaard t) the 
measures undertiken and the ¢effoits made t) 
ameliorate the conditions under whih the 
wolkers jive when they 116 not actually 
employed The enquny originated 1 the result 
of the Recommendation adopted by the Siath 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
In connexion with the development of facilities 
for the utilisation of workers spaie time The 
results of this enquiry which the Government of 
India hope to publish in due course will be of 
considerable interest ‘The JTabom Ofhce 
conducted 1n enquiry 1n the Bombay Presidency 
the results of which were published in the issue 
of the Labour Gazette for Tinuary 1927 


Apart from the few individual employers 
who have organised welfare work on Modern 
lines the first organised attempt to imtro 
duce welfare activities of 1% }41rticular type 
was taken by the Pombay Willowners Assoc11 
tion early this year Jn a circular Ictter ditel 
8th January 1930 addie-sed to the mills ifhltit 
ed to the Bombiy Millowners§ Association 
this Association have requested 11 mills in 
Bombay City to give their wholcheartel co 
operation to their efforts for devising machinery 
for the improvement of the relations between 
the management and labou by giving immediate 
effect, wherever 1t 18 possible wmonz other 
things to those classes of welfire work which 
have been uniformly successful eg (a) periodical 
social gathering of workpcople (6) provision 
of free mull dispensaries a3 soon as fininciil 
considerations permit and (c) the estiblish 
ment of creches at iI mulls 

Employment of Welfare Officers and 
Workers —The All India Industrial Welfare 
Conference of 1922 pissed a resolution that 
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social service organisations should be asked to 
take up the work of tramng welfare workers 
The establishments of workers’ committees 1n all 
industrial establishmert was also urged but very 
httle progress appears to have been made so far 
in this direction 


In the Bombay Presidency except in the case 
of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills in 
Sholapur and the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Work 
men’s Institute at Bombay, no other empioy ers 
have employed any special welfare officers or 
workers to conduct their welfare activities 


In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has recently appointed a welfare officer 
with an office and staff to co ordinate the various 
welfare activities that have been carmed on by 
the Steel Company 


Tn the Central Provinces and Berar, except at 
the Timpress Mills,no regular staff of welfare 
officer and workers has been appointed 


In the United Provinces, the British india 
Corporation employ a full time welfare superin 
tendent and a tiained staff consisting of 4 
doctors, 5 nurses 8 matrons, 8 compounders 
about a dozen midwives, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols 

Messrs Begg, Sutherland and Company hive 
recently engaged the services of a superintendent 
to organise welfare work for their employees 


Provision of Educational Facilities by Em- 
ployers —A problem which is now assuming 
great importance 1s that relating to the education 
of the children of the workers from among whom 
the future supply of labour wil] be drawn but 
progress in this direction 1s necessarily slow as 
many workers do not keep their families with 
them for a sufficiently long period =$The educa 
tion of the adult workers rresents difficulties 
because of the indifference of the average worker 
to education after the long hours of work in a 
factory It 1s, however, bemg gradually 
realised that the efficiency of the workers cannot 
be sufficiently improved without education and 
some enlightened employers in the country 
have taken whate. er measures that were possible 
to promote education among their workers also 
among their children whom they hope in time to 


attract to their mills The nature of the special yy) 


facilities provided in each Province for the 
education of the workers and their children are 
briefly as follows 


In Bengal, attempts have been made by some 
mills to set up day and night schools but many of 
such schools are reported to have been closed 
owing to the lack of interest shown by the 
employees Except for the facilities for tech 
nica] training that are provided at the 
Icchapur Rifle Factory, the Cossipore Gun and 
Shell T'actory and the Government Weaving 
School at Serampore there is httle or no 
organised provision for industria! and vocational 
training in the industrial centres in Bengal 


In Bombay, the Bombay Municipality has 
introduced compulsory education in F and G 
Wards which are chiefly peopled by millhands 


In the Government factories at Kaurkee, the | 


Kirkee Education Society which is well supported 
by the factory authorities conducts six night 
schools The Gokak Falls Mills Company 
maintains one aight school for adult workers 
Tn Ahmedabad oge mil] runs a school for half- 
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timers and eight mulls maimtain schools for 
workers’ children Three mills in the Sholapur 
district and the Government workshop at Dapur 
provide for the primary education of half- 
timers 

The Social Service League, Bombay, main- 
tains 9 night schools and a Textile Technical 
School at Parel, for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mill workers The 
Bombay YMCA _ conducts 14 might schools 
with an average dally attendance of about 200 
The Ahmedabad Tabour Union conducted in 
1928, 10 day schools, 12 night schools, one 
Nursery school, one boarding school for boys and 
one boarding school for girls 


In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Jron and Steel 
Company has established a Technical Institute 


_ at Jamshedpur to train in theory and practice 


certain selected students for postions in the 
operating departments The Company also 
maintains twenty two schools for the education 
of the children of 1ts employ ees 


In Madras, seventy factories registered under 
the Indian Factories Act have provided schools 
for half timers and in some cases for employes 
children also The cee eee and Carnatic 
Mills maintaim a day as well as a night school 
The day school is an elementary school with 5 
en and has a technical section attached 

ol 

In Burma very few firms provide facilities for 
education The Burma Oil Company maintains 
schools in the Lenang \aung Oilfield for about 
800 children and proposes to start a might school 
for 1ts employees ‘he Burma Corporation 
makes an annual donation of Rs 1,000 for the 
Maintenance of the Anglo Vernacular Middle 
School at Namtu and is also constructing a school 
at Bawdwin for the education of the children of 
its employees 

In the United Provinces the Bntish India 
Corporation maintained m 1928 four day schools 
for boys and girls, two mght schools and two 
Industrial classes, for employees The Elgin 
Mills at Cawnpore, the United Agra Mills, Agra, 
andthe B N Railway Wo1kshops at Gorakh- 
pur also provide for the education of the children 
of the employees 
In the Punjab only the new Egerton Woollen 
Is Company, Dhariwal, maintains a school 


In the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Lmpress Mills in Nagpur have Nursery and 
rimary Classes for the children in the creches 
} The educational wirk outside the mulls 1s 
conducted by the Young Mens Christian 
Association which has established 9 centres where 
the mill workers reside Of these, 8 centres 
have night schools The Empress Mills also 
make annual contributions of about Rs 3,500 to 
other schools where the children of the work- 
| people study 
In Assam some of the tea gardens maintain 
schools for children, but these schools are not 
popular as the labourers are generally recruited 
from the aboriginal tribes with whom education 
1s at a discount particularly as 1t interferes with 
the earnings of ther children who find employ- 
ment in the gardens The Assam Oil Company 
maintains a Middle English School and the 
Assam Railways and Trading Company Pu 
a Middle Enghsh and a Primary School for the 
children of their employees No industry provides 
schools for adujt labourers, 
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RAILWAYS. 


Recreation.— Railways a8 a 
largest employers of Jabour in 
welfare work is therefore being dealt with 
separately. All Railways provide facilities for 


Name of Railway. 


North-Western Railway 

East Indian Railway 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

Burma Railways... a 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 


Bengal Nagpur Railway... aa a 
Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway 
South Indian Railway ‘i - 7 


Each institute is regarded as a club provided 
by the Railway free of rent. The institutes 
provide a reading room, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc., and are generally self-supporting 
although grants are made from fine funds to 
meet the recurring expenses in deserving cases. 
The railways also undertake to recover the 
subscriptions of the members through the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute. The membership of the institutes 
is compulsory on some railways. 


Sports committees and athletic clubs have 
formed on_ several railways, e.g., 
the G.I.P. and the East Indian Railways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports among 
the nl pene and organizing tournaments. 
The Indian Railway Athletic Association has 
been recently formed for the promotion and 
development of inter-railway athletic competi- 
tions of all kinds. This is a registered association 
and it membership is open to the Railway 
Board and its subordinate offices as well as to 
a which are parties to the Indian 
Iway Conference Association. Inter-districts 
or inter-divisional competitions are also run 
by local sports committees with the idea of 
encouraging sports among all classes of staff. 
The inter-railway boxing, wrestling and foot-ball 
competitions are arranged in four groups. 
The cinema shows and magic lantern lectures 
which are being recently organized for the 
recreation of railway employees are growing 
in popularity with the staff. 


Education.—Almost all Railways provide 
facilities for the education of their illiterate 
staffs as as the children of Railway 
employees. The progress made in this direc- 
fa on each railway may be briefly stated as 

ws :— 


The N. W. Railway have started two experi-. 
mental schools for adult workers in the run- 
locomotive sheds at Lahore and Sibi, 

also intended to open | 






. ate the recreation for their employees and their children. 
ia and their The number of recreational clubs or institutes 


provided on each railway are shown in tha 
following table :— 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTES FOR. 





Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. Indians. 
32 19 
33 26 
11 14 
15 in all. 
ae 29 (2 for all 
nationalities). 
17 2 
14 19 
24 7 
19 in all. | 


another at Kotri shed shortly. The experil- 
ment has so far been confined to the locomotive 
staff as the majority of the staff in this branch 
are illiterate and education provides a great 
inducement in that wages can practically be 
doubled by qualifying for promotion to the higher 
grades of running staff. The East Indian Rail- 
way provide 37 schools for the employees 
of the Operating Department. The Eastern 
Bengal Railway provide 9 night schools for 
adult employees. the daily average attendance 
at these schools being 309. On the Burma 
Railways educational facilities for adult work- 
men have hitherto proved a failure and another 
experimental school has recently becn opened 
for fllemen. 


The B. B. & C. I. Railway has recently 
opened classes for impaiting instruction in the 
three R’s at 3 centres on the Broad Gauge and 
3 on the Metre Gauge systems. Asan induce- 
ment to study, a bonus of Rs. 5 is paid to each 
man passing a simple test. On the A. B. Rail- 
way, the Locomotive Department holds classes 
at Lunding, Badarpur and Chittagong to assist 
drivers to qualify as ‘“‘ English speaking ’’ 
which grade carries a higher pay. The 
only facilities given by the B. & N. W. Railway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tech- 
nical nature in the Locomotive Department. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway provides 14 schools 
for imparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Indian 
drivers, shunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the rules and orders affecting train working. 
On the M. & 8. M. Railway there are two 
night schools at Hubli and Guntakal respectively 
both of which receive financial support from the 
Company. 


Schools for the education of adult workmen 
do not exist on the G.I. P. Railway but a school 
is established at Bina for imparting technical 
instruction and conducting refresher couyses 
in Railway working. 
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For Worker.’ Children.—The facilities pro- 
vided for the education of the children of 
railway employees are as under: 

97 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children and 123 schools for Indian children 
are maintained at suitable centres and the total 
number of pupils on the rolls is 4,155 and 15,967 
respectively. The total expenditure fiom revenue 
on the European and Anglo-Indian schools is 
Rs. 402 lakhs per annum and on the Indian 
schools Rs. 1°4 lakhs. The Railway Depart- 
ment also aids certain schools for children of 
railway employees. The total number of 
children in railway aided schools is 3,521 (Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian) and 7,704 (Indian) 
and the total annual grants made by the Rail- 
way are Rs. 49,365 and Rs. 46,584 respectively. 
The Railway Department also gives direct 
financial assistance to its employees towards the 
education of their children in certain hill schools 
The total expenditure on this account in 1927- 
28 was Rs. 3°65 lakhs for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and Rs. 28°8 thousands for Indians 

Facilities are also afforded by the grant of 
passes and concession tickets to enable the 
children to attend schools. 


The present methods of assistance have re* 
cently evoked public criticism on the score of 
their being more favourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian employees than to the Indian 
and with a view to eliminating all trace of 
racial discrimination the Railway Board placed 
Mr. ©. E, W. Jones, C.1.E, 1 E.S., on special 
duty in 1927 with instructions to collect ail 
facts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
of their employees. On a consideration of Mr 
Jones’ report the Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the following lines :— 


All railway schools would be transferred to 


local authorities or pfivate bodies, special grants 
being given out of railway funds where neces- 


Wages. 


sary. The assistance given by the Railway 
Department would be confined to employees 
who draw pay below a prescribed maximum. 
and obliged to send their children to boarding 
schools. The assistance would take the form 
of grants to the employees of a fixed proportion 
not exceeding one-half of the board and tuition 
fees, the proportion depending upon the pay 
drawn by the parent and falling with the increase 
in pay. The assistance would be open to all 
employees without distinction of community, 
race or creed, 

Several companies’ railways have also signified 
their willingness to adopt a similar policy. But 
the question is still receiving further considera- 
tion because of the representations received in 
connexion with the scheme. 


Welfare Funds—The fine funds to which 
are credited the provident funds bonuses 
forfeited as well as the fines inflicted on the staff, 
have formed a valuable source from which it 
has been possible for Agents to give assistance 
to the subordinate staff for recreation and edu- 
cational purposes as well as compassionate 
grants in cases of exceptional hardship. The 
principal railways contributed in 1928-29 
Rs. 81 thousand for schools and Rs. 3°06 lakhs 
for recreation clubs from the fine fund. 


Co-operation —The Railway Administration 
have noticed that heavy indebtedness, degrades 
the employee and impairs his efficiency and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co-operative credit societies and co-operative 
stores by the employees. 

Co-operative Credit Societies have been 
formed on all railways and are managed by 
committees generally elected from among the 
shareholders. But in some cases, the heads 
of the departments are required to be the chair- 
men of the Committees and they have power to 
nominate some of the members of the 
committee. 


WAGES. 


It was in 1873 that one of the earliest attempts 
to collect wage statistics in India was made bv 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit 
half yearly returns showing the average monthly 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled 
labour. The returns thus collected were utilized 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics 
of wages for selected Districts in each Province 
and these statistics were published in the pub- 
lication ‘‘ Prices and Wages’’ issued annually 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics. A reference, however, 
to Mr. Dutt’s Report on an Enquiry into Rise 
of Prices in India would show that these sta- 
tistics were found to be wholly unreliable and 
consequently these half yearly returns from 
District Officers have been discontinued since 
1910. In their place a quinquennial wage census 
was adopted in all Provinces, except in the 
Central Provinces where an annual return 
was obtained from District Officers. The first 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911-12 
and the second in 1916-17. The statistics regard- 
ing wages continued to be published in ‘Prices 
and Wages’’ which gave the results of the 
quinquennial wage censuses in respect of a few 
urban and ruraf occupations. As the statistics 
were still far from satisfactory the third wage 


census, which was due in 1921-22, was aban- 
doned except in Madras and the Punjab. In 
1921 an attempt was made by the Government 
of India to hold an All-India census of industrial 
wages with the active and voluntary co-operation 
of employers, but nothing could be done partly 
because a number of employers either failed 
to submit returns or submitted incomplete 
returns and partly because neither the Central 
nor the Local Governments were able to provide 
the staff required for the purpose owing to 
financial stringency. The annual issues of 
Prices and Wages were also suspended in 1923 
as a result of retrenchment and no regular 
official wage statistics are now published for 
British India as a whole. 


In the United Provinces a scheme for a census 
of Industrial Wages to be taken along with the 
regular census was considered but was not 
carried through. A periodical survey of wages 
has been carried out every five years since 1012 
in the Punjab. These surveys deal with the 
wages of certain classes of workers in three 
aga towns, in selected villages unaffected 

y urban conditions, and at certain Railway 
stations to secure a means of comparison with 
Tural wages in the same neighbourhood. Beyond 


Wage Rates. 


the figures of average monthly wages of certain 
classes of labour submitted by factories in all 
Provinces every vear for inclusion in the annual 
Reports on the Admunistration of the Indian 
Factories Act, no reguiar and detailed statistics 
of industrial wages are available in Bengal and 
in the Central Provinces and Berar In Madras 
quinquennial wages censuses have been con 

ducted since 1908 showing the average wages of 
certain artisans (a3 well as farm servants em 

pare in agricultural labour) m respect of 

mogenous tracts and districts These cen 

suses, however only related to rural and urban 
wages and not to industrial wages A thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour, and 
particularly the rates of wages on tea estates in 
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Assam, waS made in 1921-22 by a Committee 
appointed by the Government of that Province 
The Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
conducted three enquiries into the wages of 
workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1926 respectively 
Apart from these enquiries, the Labour Office 
has also conducted enquiries into (1) Wages of 
peons in Bombay, (2) Agricultural Wages, (3) 
Wages of Municipal workers, (4) Clerical Wages 
in Bombay City and (5) Wages of Printing 
Press Workers in selected Printing Presses in 
Bombay City The results of all these enquiries 
except the last have been published either in 
ae ke of special Reports orin the ‘“‘ Labour 
azette ”’ 


WAGE RATES. 


Agriculture —Whether wages paid to agri 
cultural Jabour in India have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living 1s, for several 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer 
Firstly conditions vary sc markedly between 
province and province that 1t is almost impos 
sible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for different classes of agricultural 
labour Secondly there exsts a variety of 
methods adopted for remunerating the workers 
engaged in different agricultural areas mm India 
For example, in the Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, stch as (a) purely cash wages, 
(5) cash wages with supplements which may 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding 
clothing, ¢tc., (c) purely grain wages, and (d) 
wages olher than in cash or grain In the Punjab 
the last quinquennial wages survey was held 
in December 1927. This survey shows that the 
following were the average daily wages of the 
three important classes of agricultural labour 
1D rural areas in the Punjab — 


Carpenters é - 16to 32 annas a day 
&50n8 16 to 38 annas a day 
Unskilled labourers 54 to 164 annas day 


As regards the last occupation it may be 
pe out that the most frequent wage was 

tween 74 to 8+ annas The Labour Office 
of the Government of. Bombay published a 
Report in 1924 of an Enquiry into Wages m 
Agriculture which gave the average daily earn- 
ings of three classes of agricultural labour, v2z , 
skilled labour, ordmary labour and field labour 
in each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency separately for urban arreas and rural areas 


for each of 23 years frum 1900 to 1922 The 
figures for each year from 1923 to 1927 have 
been published in the Bombay Admunistration 
Reports The wages prevailing in other pro- 
vinces for similar types of labour do not com- 
pare very unfavourably with wages in the 
Bombay Presidency for any particular year 
for which a comparison 1s made _‘ This state- 
ment requires an important qualification It 
is not meant that the money amounts actually 
paid are similar The rates of wages in different 
provinces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in provinces 
which are mamly agricultural are on a lower 
level than the money wages in Provinces which 
are highly industrialised such as Bombay and 
Bengal There 1s no doubt whatever that 
wages have considerably improved 1n all parts 
of India between 1918 to 1928 Taking the 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the downward 
tendency in the level of wages which set in 
1925 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
checked during the year 1928 inten which 
period wages of all classes of agricultural labour, 
except field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
Jabour in rural areas, either remained stationary 
or showed a definite upward tendency 


Comparison of conditions m India to-day 
with the pre war year shows that during this 
par neulet period the condition of the Indian 
abourer has undoubtedly improved This 
is amply proved by the figures given below 
showing the index numbers of daily average 
wages of skilled laboureres, ordinary labourers 
and field labourers for urban areas and for 
rural areas for the Bombay Presidency 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES (NOMINAL). 
Index Numbers for the Bombay Presidency (including Sind) 1913=100. 











Urban areas Rural Areas. 
Year | 

Field Ordinary ; Skilled Field Ordinary Skilled 
| Labour Labour Labour. 

148 166 

162 179 

171 187 

181 191 

181 211 

181 215 

176 206 

175 210 

tT 179 213 
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The Cotton Textile Industry—The most 
important centres of the cotton textile industry 
in India are situated in the Bombay Presidency 
The main sources of information as regards the 
wages paid in this industry are the Reports of 
three Enquiries conducted by the Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay, into Wages and 
Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 
the Bombay Presidency 


It 1s claimed that the 1926 Enquiry as com 
pared with the previous two Enquiries, was more 
8..tisfactory in 1ts method, more detailed in its 
scope and more accurate and reliable in its 
results a3 the information collected related to 
each individual worker and not to groups of 
workers in each occupation as was the case In 
the picvious Enquiries The results of this 
Enquiry give among other things figures for 
average daily earnings of all occupations of 
cotton mull operatives, average monthly earnings 
for operatives covered in Bombay and Sholapur, 
the ayerage number of days worked, the number 
of operatives working ‘ Fulltime’ +e, working 
on all the working days during the Census month 
the average carnings of these working full time, 
frequency of attendance for the mills in Bombav, 
the percentage absentecism by departments and 
details regarding amounts of bonuses secured by 
the woikers 


Wages in the Bombay and the Sholapur mills 
are paid monthly irrespective of the fact whether 
they are based on time rates or piece rates or 
fixed on a daily or a monthly basis or in any other 
manner. While in the case of the Ahmedabad 
mills wages are paid fortnightly or by ‘ haptas ’ 
referring to a period generally of 14 days for 
plete workers and to a period of 16 days for time 
workers, 


Different systems are adopted at these three 
centres with regard to the methods of calculating 
wages In the case of the mills in Bombay City 
there is first a “‘ basic ’’ rate to which 1s added a 
dearness allowance of 80 percent for malepiece 
workers and 70 per cent for male time workers 
and allfemale workers Those mills which grant 
a@ good attendance bonus add the amount of the 
bonus gianted, to the gross wage from which 
are deducted any fines that might be inflicted 
before arriving at the net wages payable 


The term ‘ basic’ mn the case of the Bombay 
milis may be generally considered to apply to 
the pre-war year although in the case of some 
individual mills it might apply to any year 
between 1913 and 1918 in which year the first 
increase of 15 per cent. was granted as dearness 
allowance This was increased to 35 per cent. 
on the Ist January 1919 The next increase 
granted on ist February 1920 was 20 per cent 
extra to male workers on time rates and to female 
workers both on time and piece rates, and 40 
per cent. extra to male operatives on piece 
rates—the total percentages amounting to 55 
and 75 respectively. On the 1st November 
1920 the 55 per cent was raised to 70 per cent. 
and the 75 per cent. to 80 per cent. There have 
been no changes in these percentages since the 
year 1921. 


In the Ahmedabad mulls there 1s a co 
lack of uniformity in the methods ad for 
calcula the different additions and deductions 
before arriving at the final earnings. 
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The methods of calculating wages in Sholapur 


.are different from those in Bombay and 


Ahmedabad There are five items which go to 
make the full wage of an operative These 
items are (1) the basic rate, (2) dearness allow- 
ance which 18 35 per cent in the case of all female 
workers and all male time workers and 40 per 
cent in the case of all male piece workers, 
(3) the number of grace days granted for which 
pay ment is made, (4) bonus, and (5) the benefit 
derived for the grain concession The following 
table gives the average daily earnings by centres 
for all adult male operatives, all adult female 
operatives, all children and all adult operatives, 
covered by the 1926 Enquiry — 


AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS FOR 











Centre Ail 
Men jWomen |Children | adults. 
Rsa p|Rs a p|Rs a p|Rsa p. 
Bombay 1 8 001111 ; 1 5 8 
Ahmeda- {1 6 8 012 60 5 61 4 8 
Shelepur 1050 6 80 4 0014 8 


The average monthly earnings of all workers 
in mills selected for the 1926 Enquiry at Bombay 
and Sholapur in the month of July 1926 in each 
age and sex group were as follows — 





CENTRE. 
sig and 
ge group 
Bombay | Sholapur. 
Rs a p Rs a p. 
Men .. 4 3710 2 23 15 5 
Women 1712 4 915 7 
Children 3 510 4 
All adults 3214 O| 21 7 9 





The following table shows by centres for each 
sex and age group the average monthly earnings 
of all operatives who worked on all the working 
days in the census months for Bombay ard 
Sholapur and for Ahmedabad. The figutes for 
Ahmedabad were arrived, at by multiplying the 
average daily earnings by 27 

Average monthly earnings of Full Time Workers. 





CENTRE, 
Sex and 
Age group. 





Bombay 


Ahmeda- 
bad. Sholapur. 











Rs a p| Rs a. p| Rs. a p. 


Men. . | 44 3 6 88 8 2610 2 
Wonten 20 4 6 2015 3/11 6 7 
Chudren ‘ os 9 4 6 61810 
Alladults ..| 40 4 6 35 0 3 24 6 1 
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Average Daily Average Daily 
Earnings in Earnings in 
Occupations. Bom- (Ahmed-| Shola- Occupations. Bom- |Abmed-| Shola- 
bay | abad pur bay abad | pur 
July | May | July July May | July 
1926. | 1926. | 1926. 1926. | 1926. | 1996. 
Men. Rs.a. p.j|Rs.a. p.|Rs.a. p. Men. Rs.a. p.|Rs.a. p.|Ra.a. p. 
Head Jobbers »» 13815 413 1 8/218 5 || Turners fs .1218 22 6 71 8 
Other Jobbers -- }2 4 O11 9/1 12 11} Blacksmiths . 1/210 62 5 32 0 O 
Mixing Nawghanies ./1 2 210 14 710 12 51] Tinsmiths 29 22 2 0111 2 
Drawing Frame Ten- Masons . 12 1 O02 5 41 5 6 
ters % -o il 4 8/1 1 81012 41)| Moulders . 1212 412 2 72 3 9 
Slubbing Frame Ten- 
ters es -. 11 6 31 3 OF 138 3 || Assistant Moulders .. |2 310/11 4 1010 4 
Inter Frame Tenters. 11 4 6/1 0 11/0 12 9)| Carpenters . .i2 7 52 9 211011 
Roving Frame nen Fitters .. (215 4/210 1/2 6 9 
ters re 1 3 81 0 4011 4 Assistant Fitters ». j1 9 41 6 61 38 
Ring Siders .. -/1 O 3015 21011 5 
Ring Doffers . 1/012 1010 70 8 14} Oilers -i1 2 61 2 70138 11 
Winders -. 014 1010 18 310 7101) Mocies ./1 2 O19 7012 1 
Warpers - . {2 1 92 1 7112 8 || Coolies . |0 15 1110 14 13011 3 
Sweepers . (013 6613 3010 8 
Creelers. ak . 4/0138 2010 710 9 8 
Front Sizers 8 1 8113 711 9 9 Women, 
Back Sizers .. - j1 9 91015 91 0 8 
Two Loom Weavers. 1138 4113 5/1 9 91]) Waste pickers . 10 8 80 8 50 410 
All Weavers . 12:13 11/1 14 1/1 5 11)) Ring Siders .. 015 2:015 1011 0 
Ring Doffers 011 5010 50 710 
Front Folders -» (015 910 15 9/0 11 10)| Winders . 01210012 70 6 4 
Back Folders -» (015 0015 1011 1 
Sarangs <a . }2 1101 5 1011 14 414) Reelers . 0101110 14 50 6 9 
Engine Drivers . {4 310/111 1/311 5 |} Collies . 10 9 60 9 90 6 7 
Firemen i .|1 5 411 7 #11 8 91] Sweepers 0 8 80 9 20 5 9 


The available information in connexion with cotton mill workers in other provinces is 


reproduced below. 





Central 
Provinces. Bengal. Punjab. 
Occupation. Range of Range of Average 
Wages per | Wages per Wage per 
month month. month, 


(in one mill) 


Rs Rs. Rs. a. p. 
Spinner Piecer .. é% be ee 15 to 24 aes 27 0 0 
Weaver ie os Ss ea a 22 to 50 40 388 0 0 
Dyer ae a ate a 15 to 26 sa 23 0 0 
Doffer a a ar Pe ae 14 to 15) «=()16-8-0 to 23 
Fram Tenter a ahs ie be 20 to 29 =|15-4-0 to 
23-8-0 
Reelers (women) .. a ae et 10 to 17 12 to 14 22 0 0 
Warper ee as ie ‘is ag 21 to 38 Pree Suter 
Sizer erp ae o* oe ee 20 to 39 ® ee eeepr 
Finisher ., es eis i Od 17 to 32 ety 
Blacksmiths 3 ie Ss ae 62 to 92 84 to 48 eee 
Turners... oe és ss es 62 to 02 81 to 50 er 
mters .. és ee ‘i 3 39 to 62 22 ee 
Fit Ts 9 ve ee es ea 62 to 122 88 to 46 @eeeae 


Madras. 
Average 
daily 
earnings. 


Rs. a. p. 
0 9 9 
01511 


@see 


eeeoe 
Seen 
@eae 
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Jute Industry 


The jute industry holds the premfer position amongst the industries in the Bengal Presidency 
The following table gives the average monthly wages of some important occupations 1n a jute 
mill The figures are not the exact averages of wages of the total number of employees in the 
oy They are averages obtained from the actual payments made in some representative 
m 





Avcrage monthly wages 


Department Designation 





Multiple Single 
shift shift 
Men Rs a p Rs a p 
Roving Machines Rovers 1215 0 14 7 O 
Shifters 12 6 0 14 2 0 
Spinning Trames Warp spinners 13 4 0 16 14 0O 
Weft 3} inners 16 0 0 1710 O 
Bobbin cleaners 10 QO O 11 0 0 
Winding Warp winders (piece workers) 21 6 0 23 0 O 
Weft ( ) 26 8 0 28 2 0 
Weaving Hessian weavers ( ) 28 3 0 31 0 0 
Sacking weavers (piece workers) 29 5 0 32 1 O 
Dressing and Beaming Beamers and dressers 28 8 0 32 0 0 
Sack sewing workers Sewing 
machine Machine sewers (piece) 2111 O 25 10 O 
Engineering Section I ngine Staff {| Oilers 19 0 0 22 8 O 
Firemen 28 1 0 30 2 0 
Mason 34 0 0 34 0 0 
Workshop hands— 
Machine shop fitting Carpenters (Chinese) 85 0 0 93 5 0 
Carpenters (Indian) 30 0 0 33 2 0 
Turners (Metal) 40 0 0 40 0 0 
Tin Smithy Tin Smith 30 0 O 30 0 O 
Blacksmith shop Blacksmith 36 0 0 36 0 0 
Women 
Batching Softners Feeders 1112 0 138 5 O 
Receivers ll 8 QO 13 65 O 
Teasers Feeders 9 6 O 12 9 O 
Preparing Breaker Carding Ma 
chines Feeders 9 8 0 1118 0 
Recels ers 9 0 0 1l 2 0 
Finishing Carding Machines Feeders 10 6 O 1l 7 0 
Receivers 9 7 0 11 O O 
Drawing machines Feeders 10 0 0 11 2 90 
Receivers 10 O O ll 2 0 
Roving machines Feeders 10 6 O 11 6 O 
Sweepers 9 6 0 11 2 0 
Twist Frames Twisters 13 8 0 1415 0 
Weaving Sweepers 12 1 0 12 10 0 
Sack Sewing Hand Sewers 18 5 0 1411 0O 





It will be seen from the above table that there 1s an appreciable monetary advantage to workers 


n the single shift system 
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MINES 


The tables given below show the daily earnings in the month of December for each of the two 
years 1928 and 1929 for workers in the main occupations in coalfields and the other important 
mines, 1n British India 


Darly earnings of underground workers wn emportant coalfields in Britesh India 














| 
Over men & 
l Porting & Mincrs Loaders 
Coalfields Mates eae is 
1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Rs a p| Rs a p| Rs 1. p| Rs a p| Rs a p| Re a p 
Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) 14 91 4 9013 6013 6/010 9/011 0O 
Ranigan) (Bengal)) 1191 2 7012 6013 #O}010 3/010 8 
Giridih (Bihar and Orissa) 1 7 31 7 3/018 9012 9010 9012 0 
Assam 1991 8 O}1 7 OL do 61 3 O1 8 6 
Punjab 1 3 3/115 0} 014 3/014 3)/0 1 91012 6 
Baluchistan 110 3}1 7 31 8 3}1 201 2 3 1 1 9 
Pench Valley (C P ) 1 6 0/1 4 3/1 0 61 200 8 6010 6 


Skilled Labour | Unskuled Labour Females 
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Over Men and 
Sirdars Foremen Miners Loaders 
Coalfields and Mates 

1928 | 1929 | 1928 “028 | 1929 1929 | 1928 | 1929 

Bact ral Baal bee ool a p. 
Jhana (Bihar and Orissa) 12 641 8 01014 0.0138 90 56 6B O1L 6 
Ranigan) (Bengal) 114 9014 00 9 O80 8 OO 7 A0 7 O 
Odin Bihar and Orlaaa) 100014 3/012 0011 90 9 OO 6 8B 
Assam 13 012 615 8212101 3 011 0 8 
Punjab 1 1 6 1 0 0 
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Daily Earnings of Labourers working on Surface in vmportant Coalfields an Brotush India 
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Daily earnings of labourers working in underground mines other than coalfields — 


Mining fields excluding coal 


Mica— 
Bihar & Orissa 
Madras 


Manganese— 
Central Provinces 
Madras 

Limestone— 
Central Provinces 
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Mines. 659 
Daily earnings of workers engaged in “‘ open workings ”’ in mines other than coal :— 
Skilled labour, |Unskilled labour. Females. 
Mining fields excluding coal. ESS REC rE | eee ee eee 
1928. 1929. 1928, 1929. 1928, | 1929. 


Mica— 
Bihar & Orissa .. 


Madras 
Manganese— 
Central Provinces 0 15 
Madras .. ; 0 6 
Limestone— 
Central Provinces 0 12 
Iron— 
Bihar & Orissa ., 0 14 
Lead— 
Burma : 
Tin— 
Burma .,. 115 
Salt— 
Punjab .. 
China Clay— 
Bihar & Orissa .. 0 10 
Slate— 
Punjab .. es aie Ses . | 0 8 
tone— 
United Provinces 0 7 
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Gins and Presses. 


The male coolies in the gin factories in 
Madras and the Punjab earn on an average 
annas 8 per day while the female coolies get only 
as. 5-1 and as. 6 respectively. In the Central 
Provinces the average daily earnings of male 
and female coolies are as. 10-2 and As. 5-10 res- 
pectively. 

The average daily wages of female press coolles 
in Madras and the Central Provinces amount 
to annas 5-10 while those of male coolies ambunt 
to annas 9-6 and annas 13-10 respectively. 


p. a. p. a. p.|Rs. a.p.|Rs. a. p. 
9790 700600 4 90 490 4 0 
605 90 430 690 8 60 8 6 
91014 3:0 7 310 7 90 4 90 5 8 
00 6 30 7 80 7 OO 8 60 4 8 
91014 90690 8 0 5 OO 4 6 
33013 60 7 O0}0 7 910 5 80 5 QO 
15 91 0 Os ee 
6} 111 68 1 5 O11 5 OO 12 OO 13 6 
03010 0.0 6 OO 6 UO 8 30 8 8 
0|0 7 30 6 OO 4 6 ; 14 9 
90 5 60 6 60 5 90 490 4 
6909 9 OF0 6 80 6 30 4 0/0 4 O 
3}0 7 80 5 0F0 5 OO 38 3} 0 38 6 
3319 OO 7 90 8 OO 4910 4 9 
6016 O0}013 O11 1 60 5 O10 4 @ 
60 7 O10 8 OF0190 60 4 60 8 9 
0j1 400 6 90 910 5 60 6 O 
31313 0} 1 6 3}1 5 3/010 0}... 
929 612 3:1 3 081 0 0015 8 
911 1 3)011 910138 3}0 8 3 
90 9 30 5 60 6 6O 8 890 4 0 
0 7 0/0 7 3 e 
910 8 91011 6013 910 2 60 40 


The Plantations.—Labour in the tea gardens 
in Assam is paid on a_ piece-work basis. 
In addition to the standard daily task which 
the worker must execute in order to earn his 
wages (called Harira) the labourer is given an 
opportunity at certain seasons to supplement 
nis earnings by the performance of second 
task the payment for which is known as ticca. 
In some cases where it is impracticable to pres- 
cribe a definite task as in leaf plucking at the 
beginning and the end of the season payment is 
made by time. <A distinctive feature of work 
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in the gardens 1s that the labourer ustuilly brings 
his family with hum ind the witt ind sometimes 
the childicn arc uso wa,e carncrs ‘Lhe joint 
carnings of 1 tunily must alwys be takcn mto 
comida ation «dhe average famnly of a labouter 
has becn c uculited as consisting of one working 
min onc working womin about three tenths of 
» workin, Child and non working child ind sbout 
two tonths of in idult non working depend wnt 
The tollowinz tiuble give the sverige monthly 
Cumin.gs of the 11} oumers in the ter gaidcns m 
{os im 
1able showing the averaje fanuly monthly 
earnings wm the tea gardens in Assaine 
calculated on the average daily strength 
w 191} 1322 and 1928 


District 1914 1925 


Rs ao plhs i pi Rs ad 


udm, Sid1 1414 10)18 15 8/24 13 
Man, wld 5 VL ddd», 4,28 4 
Now ,cng 1611 9818 810123 2 
Jothiat ly 7 @18 O11123 4 
Sibs 1, wr lu do 11[20 1 O24 12 
Grol tit 14 6012017 7 4/22 O 
Lthhimpuw Sadi [18 2 4/21 1) 2)30 11 
Nuith Fakiumpur j1.138 10/20 4 3/24 4 
Cuhu Sidr lo 1d 615 O 4/19 2 
Hala 4's indi 1311 Flo 8 10/19 10 
Noth Sylhet 13 0 4/14 2 10)20 11 
A ering, wy 1 7 715 34 119 11 
South Svlhct I> ]> O15138 8/21 7 
Hibibpanj 14412 116 8 4Yj21 5 





Periods of Wage Payment—Theie 15 _ 
ccmy ictc ak+ence of uniformity as 1e,aids th 
Jaiicds 141 which }aymcnts of wazes are made 
mn the va1ious Impoit int branches of organised 
industry yy India In scarcely any mdustiy 15 
tharc dbim,le period of wage payment Dofferent 
systas are found in cstablishments belon.ing 
to the same industry and in the same district 
wd within the same establishment different 
classcs Of Workc1s a1¢ ficquently pud tor difterent 
pauliods Jhemonth the tortmht and the weck 
ane gondi uly the porlods of wage payment in 
Ccmcut and Buck Woiks Cotton Ginn, and 
Jicssing 1 actozics Liou: Mills and Luzineeimg 
Works Monthly payment ot wazes 14 mainly 
ato. ted for workcis in Liimting 1iesses Munici 
palities tiamways and Rulways In the 
Cotton Mill Industiy wages ale calculated on a 
monthly basis in all the mills outside Ahmedabad 
In the case of the Ahmedabad mills wages ot 
plocess opel atives are Calculated on a fortnightly 
basis and of worke1s in the maintenance depait 
ment on a monthly basis 

In mines tea gaidens and 11xe mulls the 
piedonunant pe1iods of wage payment are a 
month ind a week In jute mill wages aie 
calculated pel week Wages are calculated on 
both the monthly and the fortnightly basis in 
the Jron and Steel Industry Sugar Mills and in 
Tanneries, The system of monthly payment 
appears to be universal in its application to 
super cay and clerical staffs engaged in all 
differcut industrial establishments, while the 


Peitods of Wage Payments 


most general systcm in the case of casual lahotir 
1s of a daily payment of wazes 


Periods elagsing before payment —The wait. 
Ing petlod or the time which elapses between 
the end of the pe1iod fo1 which wages are earned 
ind the date of payment valies considerably 
from industry to industry and from establish 
mcnt to establishment in the same industry = It 
miy be generally stated that the longer the wage 
period the morc deliyced 1s the pay ment of wages 
Monthly wages aie not paid so promptly as 
fortnightl) wi.es weekly wages are withheld 
tor still shortcr periods and daily wages of 
casual labour aic neaily always paid on the day 
on which they aie earned o1 on the followmg day 
Speaking generally the average pe1lod of waiting 
may be consideled to be 10 to 15 days 1n the case 
of mouthly pavments 5 to 7 days for fortmghtly 
paymcnts and 2 to 4 days in the case of weekly 
payments Another f1cto: which affects the 
period of waiting 1s the method of payments 
Where workers 11¢ paid on picce rates intricate 
alculations are requued to ascertam the 
amount due ind consequently piece 1ate wages 
( mnot be paid so promptly as wages of workers 
on fixed time rates of pa} 


Indebtedness prevuls to a very great 
extent wnong the Iaboureis but no teliable 
figures ire available except thorc toi the Bombay 
Presidency which weie collected by the Bombay 
Latour Offce during its enquiries imto the 
wolkers family budgets tor different centres 
Liom the statistics of the Lmpress Mulls the per- 
centage of labourei» indebted appears to be more 
than 50 Though exact figures for the Punjab 
aie not wWallable 1t 1s 1epoited that the volume 
of indebtedness amongst the agriculturists 18 
gre ite. than anywhere else in India AS 
rezgiuds urban and industilal labourers 1t may 
sifely be assumed thit + greater majority are in 
debt to then food suppliers In Madras the 
indebtedness of the worker 1s heavy especially 
in the cise ot plant itions where it 1s reported 
that 75 pei cent of the wages of the labourers 
ue taken awry by money lenders on pay days 
Jhe mine managers of the Jhaita coalfields in 
Bihar and Oriss. generally put this figure at one 
week s wiges It 1s also stated that the extent 
ot indebtedness valles with caste and social 
custom In Bombay City, interest on debts 
fo1ms ncally three per cent of the total monthly 
expenditure Ot the families considered for the 
Labour Office enquiry no fewer than 47 per cent 
were ndebt Ihe extent of the indebtedness of 
the famil\ 1n debt Is ordinarily the equivalent of 
two and 1 halt months earnings The extremes 
were 14 months and onethnd of a months 
e1nings lespectively § As regards single men, 
tor whom 6023 budgets were collected, 45 per 
cent were in debt the average expenditure on 
interest being as 12 3 and the average expen- 
diture on interest for those in debt bemg 
Rs 1112 per month Enquiries for the 
Bombay Port Trust workers showed that over 
80 per cent of the families considered were found 
to be in debt In the majority of cases the 
amount of debt va1ied from a month 8 income to 
four months income In Ahmedabad during 
1926 about 69 per cent of the families were in 
debt The amount of debt varied from a few 
l1upees to many times the monthly mcome, 
According to an enquiry made by the Labour 


Railways. 


Office in the year 1925 into the family 
budgets of cotton mill workers m Sholapur 
City, 63 per cent of the cotton mill 
workers’ families in Sholapur were in debt the 
extent of which varied from less than a month $ 
income to many times the monthly income In 
49 per cent of cases however it wis equal to 
between one and four months income of the 
family 


Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes — 
‘ The successful working of + profit shiring 
scheme pre supposes the realisition by the 
worker of an identity between the various 
lnterests engaged in the concern and a conscien 
tious effort on their part to do their best for its 
maximum success The employeis of labour do 
not feel that labour conditions in India are such 
43 to justify the hope that this high ideal of co 
operation will be realised in a substantial 
measure 1m practice The only solitary 
concerns In which piofit shaiimg schemes have 
been tried are the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and in the Buckingham and the ( arnatic Mulls 
In 1928 the Tata lion and Stecl Company 
introduced a scheme under which a monthly 
bonus based on production 1s paid to all men 
drawing less than Rs 300 pe1 mensem o1 Rs 10 
per day, whose work cont1ibutes to the produc 
tion obtained and who have been in the Com 
pany 8 service for 1t least six months In the 
Buckingham and the Cirnatic Mills a bonus 1s 
paid to the workmen on +1 basis 1elative to the 
dividend declared 


Bonuses are paid for a variety of reasons 
Some conceins grant bonus for regular atten 
dances and for economical utilization of mate11al 
In some collieries in Bihar and Orissa a worke1 
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IS paid sort of bonus for working s1x d153 4 
week A bonus 1s also being granted for raisin, 
and loading extra tubs Ihe Tita Thon and 
Steel Company grant bonuses (1) for zeneial 
production (2) for departmental output anl 
(3) regular attendance ‘This is paid to all 
employees drawing less than 1s 8 perday The 
Company has also introducel + Jach pot 
scheme The idea ot this scheme 1s that 1f 
50 men are 1equued to perform certain duties 
connected with thc operation of any unit and the 
full force 1s not piusent the wazes which would 
have been payable to the svbsentees we dis 
tributed amongst those present 

The system of pavinz bonus 1n addition to a 
cash wage either tor better work o1 for better 
attendance obtuns in several industrial concerns 
in the Bomby Presidency and may be sud to 
be almost general in textile mulls especially m 
Bombay and Ahmedabad An enquiuy by the 
Labou1 Office m 1926 27 showed that in the 
textile industry no fewer than 109 out of the 144 
mills in the Presidency which famished informa 
tion 1epoited that bonus was grantcd f») 1e,ular 
attendance and 76 or 52 8 per cent stated that 
bonuses were given for turnimz out woth better 
than the specified standaids Several cotton gins 
and presses also reported that such bonuses 
were granted but in the majority of such cases 
these rewards took the form of annual bonuses 
given on the results of a seasons worhins In 
a few cases the 3y3tem 18 simular to that of profit 
sharing—the bonus payable being dependent on 
the profits made by a concein during the yeu 
Bonuses for bette. work were however not 
generally granted in Public Utility Comp utnies, 
Municipalities commerciil offices and Govern 
ment and other non factory o1ganisations 


RAILWAYS. 


Wages —Owing to the different types of railways have therefore been set out in the 
grades of pay which are prevalent on the Raul |tables below ‘The limits of pay given in the 
ways lt 18 not possible to give particulars for all | tables show the minunum of the lower grade 
of them Scales of pay of some important|and the maximum attamable in the highe 
classes of railway servants on some principal | grade 


Statement showing scales of pay of rmportant class of Railuay servants other than Workshop 
employees and Colliery Staff on the principal Rariluay 





ENGINFFRING 
Name of Railway System 
Mites Gangmen | Trolleymen 
Rs a Rs a Rs a Rs 1 Rs 42 Rs a 
North Western Railway 20 0 to 34 O 13 0 to 2? O 15 0 to 2t 0 
East Indian Railway 13 0 to 39 O 12 0 to 13 0 12 0 to lf O 
Eastern Bengal Railway 20 0 to 52 0% 13 0 td 18 0 1° 0 to 18 0 
GI P Railway 12 6 to 37 0 9 0 to 2 O 11 0 to 2t 0 
B B & C I Ratway 
(Broad gauge 14 0 to 37 0O 12 0 to 26 0 12 0 to 27 O 
Bengal Nagpur Railway lo O to 34 O 10 0 to 17 O 13 0 to 25 0 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Rauway. 11 0 to 19 6 9 6 to lo 6 11 * 
M &S M Railway 13 6 to 30 O 10 6 to 22 O 10 6 to l» 0 
South Indian Railway 14 0 to 2% O 12 0 to lo O 12 0 to 15 0 
Assam Bengal Railway 20 0 to 20 O 1! 0 to 16 0 lt 0 to 16 O 








Per day Senior mites only are in the gi1de of RBs 37 3 52 
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TRAFFIC. 
Name of Railway S35 stem. 
Station Masters. Guards. Signallers, 
Rs. a. Rs. a. | Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. 
North Western Railway. ,. 45 0 to 500 0| 30 O to 210 0} 33 0 to 190 0 
East Indian Railwa Bs 62 0 to 500 0 30 0 to 180 0 30 0 to 200 0 
Eastern Bengal Railway 40 0 to 350 0 45 0 to 210 0 30 0 to 170 0 
G.I. P. Railway .. 50 0 to 395 O 70 0 to 210 0 45 0 to 140 0 
B. B. & C. I. Railway 55 0 to 400 0 50 0 to 210 0 60 0 to 70 0 
(Broad-gauge) 
peneal Nagpur Railway 62 0 to 600 0; 35/40 to 210 0 30 0 to 170 QO 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway. 80 0 to 330 0/ 20 0 to 150 0] 15 0 to 30 0 
M. & 3. M. Railway 40 0 to 425 0 40 0 to 170 0 25 0 to 110 0 
South Indian Railway 30 0 to 325 0 25 0 to 120 0 25 0 to 95 0 
Assam Bengal Railway ., 40 0 to 450 0 40 0 to 200 0 20 0 to 100 0 
a ee ee Ae ee a 
TRAFFIC, | MECHANICAL. 
Name of Railway System. |~Goods clerks, Book- 
ing clerks and Parce | Ticket Collectors. Pointsmen. 
cierks. e 
1 
Rs. a Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. 2. 
edad gt Railway .,| 33 0 to 270 0 | 32 0 to 160 0| 19 0 to 27 0 
Basten Bee ae .. | 28 0 to 300 0 28 0 to 125 0 12 0 to 18 0 
a és 5 pe 
Great Indie Peninnala aa. 34 0 to 145 0. 32 0 160 0 3 
BB ¢ 40 0 to 100 0 50 0 to 90 0 15 0 to 18 0 
. B. C. I. Railway! 15 0 to 180 0(2)| 55 O to 190 0 spars 
. ( Broad gauge). 
engal Nagpur Railway .. 1 
Rohlikhand. and a oo 50 0 to 250 0(5)) 30 0 to 120 0 13 0 to 18 0 
arg’ k 25 0 to 60 0(2)) 18 0 to 400(6)) 10 0 to 14 0 
pare . Railway.. 75 0 to 180 0(2)) 25 0 to 80 0] 15 0 to 16 8 
re Indian Railway ..| 25 0 to 125 0(5)| 25 0 to 100 0} 12 0 to 18 0 
‘ssam Bengal Railway .. | 32 0 to 120 0(2)) 20 0 to 100 0| 12 0 to 16 0 
MECHANICAL, 
Name of Railway System. 
Cabinmen. Drivers. | Firemen. 
Rs. a. Rs a Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a, 
no Western Railway 15 0 to 45 0 31 0 to 220 0 8i* to- 100 0 
fee allay if mere 40 0 to 200 0 0 50 0 
Eastern Bengal Railway .. 34 0 to 0 0 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
ay. 65 0 0(1 72 0 to 4 
B.B. & C.I. Railway (Broad- oe " 2 8 to 0 
pense). 5 0 to 8 
ae Nagpur Railway 11 0 0 $1 0 to 0 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway, ee 35 0 to 0 
M. & S. M. Railway... Soak 41 0 to 0 
South Indian Railway  _. 25 0 to 380 0 75 0 to 0 
Assa.u Bengal Railway 16 0 to 25 0 30 0 to 0 


- Parcel Clerks only. 


o Maximum, 

(3) Indians per day. 

(a3 Europeans day. 
Goods and cels Clerks. 













Maximum of the Maximum scale not given. 





tT Per day Senior mates only are in the grade of Ra. 87-3-52. 





Goods Clerks only, wages are regulated according to local market rate. 
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Statement showing scales of pay per day of some vmportant skilled labourers an Workshops 





Name of Railway System Fitters Moulders Welders 
Rs a p Rs ao piRs a p Rs a p|Rs a p Rs a p 
North Western Railway . |0 8 Oto 2 8 0} 1 0 Oto 2 8 O|1 4 Oto 2 8 O 
East Indian Railway 010 0, 2 8 0010 0, 2 4 0010 0, 2 4 0 
Eastern Bengal Railway 010 0, 314 03012 3, 38 2 3612 3, 3 2 8 
Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway* 0 0, 86 0 0*/44 0 0,, 8 00*44 00, 89 00% 
BB &C TI Railway 080, 3 5 01070, 3 5 80 8 O 29 0 
Bengal Nagpur Railway .|/012 0,, 2 0 0:1 00, 214 0100, 20 0 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Balls 015 4, #114 8 1 4 0 10 0 
M&S Railway 070, 5 4 0/011 0 to 5 4 0/012 Oto 5 4 0 
South Indian Railway 0140, 2 8 ONO OO, 2 8 OO014 0, 2 8 O 
Assam Bengal Railway 012 0, 3 0 0 18 6, 2 8 0 
| 
Name of Railway System Turners Carpenters Blacksmiths 
Rs a p Rs a p|Rs a p Rs a piRs a p Ra a p. 
North-Western Railway 11 0to 2 8 0014 Oto 2 8 O01 4 0to 28 0 
East Indian Railway . 1010 0, 2 4 0010 0, 2 4 0010 0, 2 8 O 
Eastern Bengal Railway 012 3, 3 2 3012 3, 3 2 3012 3, 3 2 3 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail 
way * 50 O D0 ,, 89 0 0*389 UO O , 69 0 0*/44 0 O ,, 93 OOF 
BB &CI Railway 070, 3 5 00 9 0, 211 01090, 38 9 0 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 100, 214 031 00, 214 O01 0 0 2 0 0 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway 1 4 8 174 17 4 
M &S M Railway 1 00to 5 4 0/0 8 0to 4 4 0/0 7 Oto 5 4 0 
South Indian Railway 014 0, 2 8 0011 4, 2 0 0/011 0, 2 8 0 
Assam Bengal Railway 012 0, 212 0/012 0, 3 0 0:1 14, 3 900 


N B—These rates are exclusive of Overtime and Piece work profits 
* The scales of pay for the G I P Railway are per mensem 


The following rates may be taken as representatives of dally wages of workshop emplovecs 
in important centres 





Centre Unskulled Sem1 skilled Ordinary skilied 








As p As p |As p As p | As p As p 
Bombay .. ° ae ‘ . {14 0 to 16 0117 0 to24 0} 26 0 to 46 O 
Lahore ve ‘ ‘ ws -- |10 O , 12 0/114 O , 18 O|} 14 0 ,, 40 O 
Lillooah .. ae ve oe » |9 O , 11 0/10 0 , 16 O|] 12 O , 4 Q 
Lucknow .. ms ee ee -.|7 6 , 10 9/310 0 ,, 18 O| 16 0 ,, 36 9 





Besides the usual pay the employees of the railways are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work, climatic and local conditions, etc. 
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Amount sent to villages —In tne absence 
of a completely urbanised industrial labour 
force in India, the practice of remitting 

art of the wages earned by workers 1n 
ndustrial centres to their place of origin 
appears to be verycommon But no authorised 
or statistical information for a definite period 
of time is available as regards the amounts 
sent by workpeople in this manner If statistics 
pertaining to this subject were compiled, it 
would help a good deal m estimating the agrarian 
contact of Indjan industrial workers. the 
Central Provinces and Berar 80 per cent of 
immigrants from the United Provinces leave their 
families behind in their villages to look after 
cultivation These labourers are reported to 
be remitting more than 50 percent of their 
Income home The other immigrants in that 

rovinces from Central India and the Bombay 
esidency are said to be sending 25 per cent of 
their earnings to their homes Estimates of 
amounts sent by money order by the various 
post offices in the jute mill areas in Bengal are 
annually published in the reports of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association The figure for 1928 
comes to Rs 1,73,57,816 1-2, but 16 does not 
purely represent the amounts sent by Jute mill 
employees only Labourers from coal mines in 
Bengal coming from outside the coal fields 
aie reported to send or take home to their 
villages from 30 to 40 per cent of their earnings. 
In the case of the miner in the muning fields 
of Bihar and Orissa it 15 roughly estimated that 
he sends home, all his savings—which amount to 
about 8 annas to Re 180 per week. Results 
of a special enquiry made in the case of an 
important cotton mill at Cawnpore in which 
wages are paid foitnightly showed that during 


Extent of Standardisation, 


the particular period of two weeks covered by 
the enquiry, 3 8 per cent of the wages received 
by workmen was remitted by money orders 
through the office attached to that mill In 
the coures of its family budget investigation, 
the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
collected some information regarding remit- 
tance of amounts by workers’ families. In 
Bombay City a large number of workers do not 
maintain an establishment, but live as boarders 
and though married keep their dependants in 
their native places In the case of resident 
families the average monthly amount remitted 
comes to Rs 1-11-1 which constitutes 3 2 per 
cent of the family income which 1s Rs 52- 4-6 
per month In the case of persons living 
singly in the Bombay City, the average monthly 
remittance comes to Rs 11-7-1 which constitues 
36 2 per cent of their monthly come The 
labour force in Ahmedabad 1s not immigrant 
to the same extent as in Bombay and there- 
fore remittances to dependants 1s not an Impor- 
tant item in the worker’s budget It appears 
that nearly 7 per cent. of the working class 
families in Ahmedabad remit money to their 
dependants living away from them The 
average for only those families remitting 
money comesto Rs 669 per month. Sholapur 
draws its labour force from the immediate 
neighbourhood and the labour there is not of 
the same cosmopolitan character as in Bombay 
Of the total number of familes whose budgets 
were collected during the family budget enquiry 
at that centre only 6 per cent reported that 
they had to remit money every month to their 
dependants in villages The average of the 
sae i by such families comes to 
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In spite of a good scope for effecting standard- 
{sation of wages in cettaim important industries 
in India, few attcmpts appear to have been 
made m this direction Wages are not stand- 
ardised in different industries or in the same 
industry Besides, it 18 found that different 
rates ale prevalent in the same industry, in the 
same locality and even for the same type of 
work performed ina unit In the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company a standardisation of rates has 
been cairied out as far as could be done in order 
to minimise complaints which are frequently 
made that men when engaged are promised 
certain rates and eventually they find that they 
get sumewhat less Under this standardisation 
scheme each job is rated and every employee 
understands what his minimum and maximum 
rate will be in that grade and what he can expect 
when piomoted from it to other grades This 
has the advantage of rating all men doing the 
same wolk so as to yield the same or about the 
same remuneration irrespective of the Depart- 
ment in which employees are working Stand- 
ardisation of wages has been effected in the 
Indian Cable Company in those cases particularly 
where men perform the same kind of work with 
the exception that some mechanics who are more 
efficient receive higher rates than others and 
some old workmen are still recetving higher rates 
than the rate of the job Prior to the proposal 
made by the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
during the general ae of the year 1928 to 
standardize wages in all the cotton mills in 


Bombay City there was nothing hke standard 
rates of wages in any Industry or centre in the 
Bombay Presidency except to a limited extent 
in the case of basic time rates for process ope- 
ratives in the spinning sections in the Ahmedabad 
cotton mills There exists no standardisation 
or similarity m rate whatever in the Ahmedabad 
muls with regard to piece rates These vary 
from mill to mill for the same class of production 
although two or more mills may give simular 
rates Propinquity plays an important part in 
the fixing of time and piece rates in all industries 
at all centres There is little similarity between 
the rates of different workers of the same class 
even in the same mill, the rates depending on 
the degree of individual skill, mdustry and 
experience The question of standardisation 
of wages in the cotton mills in Bombay City 
has been under consideration by the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association for several years. The 
advantage of standardisation was perceived by 
the Association as far back as 1891 when the 
late Honourable Mr N N Wadia had prepared 
adraftscheme The attempt was, however, not 
successful. Several attempts were made sub- 
sequently, but for one reason or another the old 
system was allowed to continue In January 
1927 the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile 
Industry Enquiry) definitely recommended 
standardisation of wages, 

In accordance with this recammendation the 
Bombay Muillowners’ Association appointed 4 
sub-committee to “investigate and report as 
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to the measures which might reasonably be 
taken towards the standardisation of muster 
rolis and wage rates The sub committee 
called for information from all the mulls affiliated 
to the Association regarding the rates of wages 
paid and the number of men required for stated 
operations fot a certain number of machines 
m each mull This was classified and tabulated 
and averages of the rates of wages were arrived 
at All bonuses like the good attendance 
bonus weekly bonus, electric hght bonus etc 
were consolidated in the rates proposed The 
main principles on which the standard: ation 
scheme was ed were as follows — 


(1) There should be no variation between mull 
and mull in the rates of wages of opera 
tives of the same class doing the same 
amount of work with the same skill and 
simila1 machinery and material and that 
variations In the earnings of individuals 
should depend on their individual labour 
and skill as tested by production 

(2) Operatives should not suffer owmg to 
defects m machinery or material 


(3) All the operatives except the weaveis 
should get at least the same average 
wages that they have been hitherto 
getting provided they work with reason- 
able efficiency 


It was proposed, however, to effect a cut of 
7% per cent im the average wages of weavers 
during standardisation This scheme as_ put 
forward by the Bombay Millowners Association 
was considerably modified as a result of 
discussions that took place between the Sub 
Committee of the Association and the Joint 
Strike Committee which was formed duiing the 
General Strike of the Bombay cotton mulls in 
1928 Thescheme was considered by the Bombay 
btnke Enquiry Committee whose findings on It 
are given in the Section on Conciliation and 
Arbitration The scheme has not however yet 
been put mto practice 


Application of a Minimum Wage 
Principle —One of the main objects of minmmum 
wage legislation 1s the prevention of sweating or 
the prevention of the payment of unduly low 
wages to the workers and the elimimation of 
unfair competition between the employers with 
regard to wages The payment of unduly low 
wages In any occupation or Industry May be due 
either to depression in the industry or to m 
efficient organisation of production or to 
exploitation of labour With regard to the first 
two causes minimum wage fixing machinery 1s 
unable to change the economic condition of an 
industry while it is closely related to the third 
cause Exploitation of labour may be defined 
as taking advantage of the inferior bargaming 
power of the workers to pay them a lower wage 
than that justified by the economic value of their 
work This weakness 1n bargaining power 18 
due to insufficient organisation but mimmum 
wage fixing machinery by establishing greater 
equality or bargaiming ven can ensure the 
payment of & wage “adequate to maintain a 
ene tage . hfe ’ It pan also in 
directly Pp evelop Organisation amongst 
the workers Besides this, mmimum wage 
legislation, like any other piece of social legisla 
tion, goes a long way in promoting industrial 
peace, 
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Minimum wage laws differ considerably with 
regard to the basis adopted for fixing wage rates 
The three main bases of fixing minimum wages 
are (1) the fixing of minimum wages in any trade 
in relation to the wages paid to workers in the 
same trade in adjoining districts (2) the hving 
wage and (3) the ee of an individual 
industiy to pay what is regarded as the muni 
mum wage When the bases of legislation 
to be framed are decided upon there are various 
methods of applying these ptinctples By the 
first method different minima may be fixed for 
different industries by ad hoc boards appointed 
to dea] with each industry as 1s done under the 
Trade Board system in England and by Wages 
Boatds in certain Australian States By the 
second method, national minima may be fixed 
for various Industries as 1s done 1n ceitain parts 
of Canada, the United States of America etc 
lhe third method aims at enacting a minunum 
wage for general application to the country as a 
whole The Minimum Wages Act of New 
South Wales of 1908 1s an illustration of this 


i 

The importance of Minimum Wage Legislation 
can be better judged when it is stated that 

the provision of an adequate living wage 18 
mentioned among the problems of urgent 
Importance in the Preamble to Part AIII of the 

Treaty of Peace ‘Lhe International I abour 
Conference at its Eleventh Session held at 
Geneva in 1928 adopted a draft Convention and 
& recommendation concerning the creation of 
minimum wage-fixing machinery The Con 
vention contemplates the cieation of such 
machinery only in the case of trades or parts of 
trades (and in particular homeworking trades) 
in which no arrangements exist for effective 
regulation of wages by collective agreements or 
otherwise and in which wages are exceptionally 
low A State Member ratifying this Convention 
is placed under an obligation to create such a 
machinery and to communicate annually to the 
International Iabour Office a general statement 
giving a list of trades or parts of the trades in 
which it has been applied and certain other 
particulars Ihe nature and form of the 
machinery and the trades to which 1t should 
apply are considerations which are left to the 
discretion of the State concerned 


The acceptance of this Convention by Indla 
would mean the creation of an extensive 
machinery for fixation of wages 1n several trades 
as labour is for most part unoiganised in this 
res But the fixation of a minmmum wage 
in India 1s itself a problem beset with great 
difficulties In many countries, even in those 
with advanced labour legislation minimum 
wage regulation has received little consideration 
This question is quite new to India and has not 
been considered Jn any province except probably 
in Bengal where a resolution was moved in the 
Legislative Council of that province but 1t was 
lost Wages in India are not standardwed and 
until in practice wages in the same or similar 
industries are more or less on the same level, it 
will be very difficult to introduce or to operate 
successfully any scheme of minimum wages A 
further difficulty arses from the fact that the 
cost of a suitable standard of living vanes from 
province to province and as between different 
oe ma province It is also doubtful whether 

he fixation of a minimum wage would be very 


“aw. 
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beneficial to labour in its present unorganised 

state in India as there 1s always a tendency for 

i to gravitate towards the minimum fixed 
y law 


The only instance in which minimum rates of 
wages were fixcd by statute in India was in 
connection with indentured labour on tea estates 
in Assam But with the abohtion of such 
labour the law 1s no longer in operation ‘The 
recent occasion on which this question of a 
minimum wage was considered in India was In 
relation to the Bombay cotton mills The 
observations of the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee who considered this question are 
significant No definite standard for a minumum 
wage was suggested by them as 1t was not within 
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the scope of the terms of their reference, but 
they said “In the present case, we have 
material foi safely saying that any considerable 
Increase in the wages bill would hamper the 
industry to an unjustifiable extent, in the existing 
circumstances of trade depression , but we may 
well decline to go further and say that the state 
of the trade does not permit of even a small 
Increase 1n the lowest wage proposed to be paid 
1f 1t 18 shown that that wage does not enable the 
worker concerned to maintain a suitable stan- 
dard of living ”’ Discussing the question whether 
the minimum wage should apply to female as 
well as male operatives the Committee however 
arrived at the conclusion that a woman can 
er herself in Bombay on Rs. 18 per 
mon 


DEDUCTIONS, 


In June 1926 the Government of India 
requested Local Governments to make enquiries, 
in their respective administrations, as to the 
extent to which fines and other deductions were 
being realised by employers in India from their 
workpeople The views of Local Governments 
were also invited on the desirability of taking 
any action legislative or otherwise to counter 
any abuses which might be found to prevail 
The information given below 1s based mostly on 
the various Provinuial enquiries made for the 
pu pose, but there 1s no reason to believe that the 
conditions have changed materially since then 


The system of making deductions from wages 
in respect of fines 1s general in the textile 
industiy, and other industrial concerns With 
regard to factories the system exists in almost all 
Government and Local Fund factories and in 
the majoritv of the more organised and larger 


workshops It 1s also associated with munici- 
palities, factories and establishments working 
regularly throughout the year It does not 
appear to be the general practice in seasonal 
establishments such as gins and presses In 
offices the system 18 almost wholly limited to the 
fining of peons and ménials 1n the establishments 
where the svstem exists although im a few cases 
clerks are also occasionally fined. Fming 15 
general in the large hotels, clubs and restaurants 
but 1t can be said to be almost absent in most of 
the larger commercial organisations such as 
shops, stores, etc The only notable concerns 
in which fines are very rarely imposed are the 
tea gardens in Assam and Bengal and the coal- 
flelds m Bengal and Bihar and Orissa The 
abuse 1s said to be limited by the consideration 
that the shortage of labour compels the 
employers to treat their employees with every 
consideration 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE, 


A large number of stiikes and lockouts in 
India since the war were due to wage disputes 
and in the absence of any rehablo data regarding 
the movements of piices and their effect on the 
cost of living of the working classes 1t was found 
extremely difficult to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusions about the comparative relation 
between wages and cost of living The Govern- 
ment of India took up the question of construct 
ing cost of living index numbers for the working 
classes and after a Conference held in Delhi at 
the beginning of 1921 they addressed Local 
Governments on the subject ot index numbers 


The chief difficulty 1n the preparation of a 
satisfactory scheme designed to measure move- 
ments in the cost of hving of industrial classes 
throughout india was the absence of any estimate 
of the comparative expenditure of the Industrial 
workers on different items that could be regarded 
as even moderately correct The basis for 
over euny such expenditure ts usually furnished 
by the ection of budgets showing the actual 
monthiy expenditure for typical families But 
no budgets on which reliance could be placed 
were then available, An alternative method of 
assessing the comparative expenditure is to 
éstimate the exports, imports and production of 
different commodities for a parti area, and 
thus arrive at the average quantity consumed 


by the inhabitants of that area The only area 
for which it is possible to obtain statistics otf 
€xpo1ts, imports and production is India as a 
whole so that an index number for India or for 
any part of India constructed on these lines in 
open to criticism on two grounds apart from any 
inherent errors in the statistics used. In the 
fiist place it assumes that the differences between 
one province and another are not such as to 
vitiate the application of averages based on 
All India figures to pesca industrial centres. 
Secondly, 1t ignores differences between the mode 
of living of the industrial classes and that of the 
population of India as a whole, The Govern- 
ment of India recognized the possibility of 
constructing mdex numbers by the aggregate 
expenditure method, but cast doubts on the 
appropriateness of this method as applied to 
Thala, and suggested that, while it might be used 
1n the first stance, the results should be checked 
by a collection of family budgets 


The majomty of Local Governments were 
willing to co-operate but the most important 
exception was Bengal where financial s ency 
was making itself felt But the vestigations 
led the Government of India to the conclusion 
that the construction of an All-India index 
number should not be undertaken. The publica- 
tion of a cost of living index number on & pre-war 
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base for the working classes in Bombay City was known as the aggregate expendituie method and 
started in the Labour Gazette from Septembei includes in all 24 items representing food, fuel 
1921 and the scope and method ofits compilation and lighting, clothing and rent. The table 
are described in the issues of the Labour Gazette below give the Bombay working class cost of 
for September 1921, September 1923 and April living index numbers month by month from 
1929. The index number is based on what is January 1915. 


Bombay working class cost of living index numbers by months 
(July 1914—100). 





— 











Month. 191511916/1017 1918}1919/1920)1921)1922/1923/192 1|1925/1926/1927/1928)1929/1 930 
January .. .-| 107| 115) 120) 134) 182) 183] 169) 173) 156) 159) 157) 155) 156) 154] 149) 147 
February 107| 109) 117) 134) 176; 181) 162) 165) 155) 156) 157) 154) 155] 148] 148) 145 
March 106) 108) 113) 136) 172) 177| 160) 165) 154) 154) 159) 155) 155) 115) 149] 142 
April 104} 106) 112) 144) 167) 172) 160) 162} 156) 150) 158) 153] 153] 144} 148] 1 1 
May ot .-| 103) 105) 111) 147] 168) 173) 167) 163) 153) 150) 156) 153) 152) 147) 147) 141 
June as 104) 107} 116] 148} 174) 181) 173} 163) 152) 153) 154] 155|) 154] 146) 147) 141 
July ee 104| 108) 118} 149) 186} 190) 177; 165) 153) 157) 157| 157) 156) 147] 148) 140 
August 106| 109| 120| 153| 179) 191; 180) 164) 154) 161] 152) 155) 157) 146] 149] 187 
September .. 110} 109) 120) 165) 172) 192) 185] 165) 154) 161] 151) 155} 154} 145) 149] 137 
October .. .-| 113] 108} 121] 175) 174) 193) 183} 162) 152) 161) 153) 155] 151) 146) 149} 132 
November 112} 113} 127) 175} 173) 186) 182) 160) 153) 161) 153] 154] 150) 147) 150} 128 
December 113} 116} 129} 183] 174] 181] 179} 161) 157) 160} 155] 156] 151) 148) 150) 122 
Annual Average..| 107| 110| 110) 154 175| 188| 173| 164| 154| 157| 155| 155! 154| 147 149| 138 








_— 


The Labour Office conducted inthe year 1926 
an or ey into working class budgets 
Ahmedabad and the results of this enquiry have 
been used in the construction of & cost of living 
index for that centre. The Ahmedabad working 
class cost of living index number has been 
compiled on a post-war base and has been 


in 1930. 


published in the Labour Gazette since January 

Items representing food, fuel and 
lighting, clothing, house-rent and miscellaneous 
groups have been included in the iniex. The 
followng table gives the index numbers from 
August 1927 to November 1930 :— 


Ahmedabad working class cost ofliving index numbers by months 
(Average pricesfrom August 1926 to July 1927=100.) 











Months. Index No. | Month | Index No. Month. Index No. 
' } 

1927. 1928—contd. 1929—contd. 
August &“ 101 October... Pe 97 December 05 
September .. a 101 November .. : 97 
October... Ks 100 December .. B 99 1930, 
November .. 98 1929, 
December .. 96 January. .. 99 January .. % 93 

1928. February .. 99 February .. is 91 
January . : 93 March aie A 99 March se se 89 
February .. ; 92 aah - 96 a A 89 
March - i 90 y ‘a ; 94 y oe : 89 
Ng a sie 91 June Ka 96 June : 90 

y os es 91 July as a 98 July és : 88 

June a es 95 August ia ‘ 98 August a 87 
July oe 97 September .. ‘ 97 September .. ; 85 
August oi te 96 October... : 98 October... ‘ 82 
September .. ar 96 Novemter ; 98 November .. 81 
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A cost of living index number based on the 
results of the enquiry into family budgets of 
cotton mull workers in Sholapur conducted by 
the Labour Office in 1925 18 also under prepara 
tion In the Central Provinces cost of living 
index nttmbers with January 1927 as the base 
have been prepared from January 1925 for the 
industrial workers at Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
and published in the Depaitment of Industrial 
Bulletin No 3 


Standard of Life —Very little information 1s 
available regarding the standard of living of the 
working classes in India ‘Lhe most satisiactory 
method cf obtaming this information 1s by 
means Of a family budget enquwry in which 
mformation 1s collected regaiding the composi- 
tion income and expenditwe of th family 
To enable general conclusions to be drawao from 
Investigations of this type it 15 always necessary 
to conduct the enquuies by what 1s known as 
the extensive method, an attempt being made 
to secure the information from a large number 
of families 50 as to minimise the effect of the 
peculiazities of cxceptional cases The sampling 
method 18 often 1esorted to in conducting 
extensive family budget cnquiries because of 
the impracticability of collecting data by the 
census method It 1s essential that the sample 
should be representative in order to yield 
rehable results 


At the Third Inte:national Labou1 Conference 
ot Labour Statisticians held at Geneva in October 
1926, the Committee on family budgets passed 
a resolution that in order to provide adequate 
information with regard to actual standards of 
living enquiries should be conducted generally 
at intervals of not moie than ten ycars into the 
income, expenditure and conditions of living of 
families 1epresentative of large homogeneous 
sections of the population It was also decided 
that fo: a complete enquiry information should 
be collected as to the distzict in which the family 
Tesides, the composition of the household, the 
Industries and occupations of members of the 
family, the nature ot the housing accommodation 
and the amount of each important item of 
family income and expenditure together with 
quantitics of purchases, where practicable. It 


Trade Unions, 


was agreed, however, that a less detailed investi- 
gation omitting the particulars of the famuly 
income would be sufficient where the sole object 
of the enquiry 1s to provide weights for the 
calculation of cost of living index numbers, 


Tamuily budgets were collected by the Labour 
Office for 3,076 working class families in Bombay 
City in 1921 22 and the report based on the 
results thereof was published mn 1923 It has 
been decided to undeitake a new family 
budget enquuiy when industrial conditions 
become normal m Bombay City and to use 
weights based on the results of that enquiry in 
compiling a fresh cost of living index number for 
Bombay on a new base period The Labour 
Office collected 985 budgets of working class 
families 1n Ahmedabad mn 1926 and 1,133 budgets 
of cotton mull workers m Sholapur in 1925. 
The reports based on the results of these enqui- 
ries weie published in 1928 A small family 
Budgct investigation for cotton mill workers in 
Pombay city was also conducted by the Labour 
Ofhce in 1930 but the results of this investiga- 
tion have not been published so far 


In the United Provinces a number of budgets 
weie collected at Cawnpore with the object of 
compiling a cost of living index number’ But 
the results of the enquwry were not found to be 
satisfactory and the province has not been 
compiling any cost of living index number. 


The Labour Statistics Bureau, Rangoon, 
which was established by the Government of 
Burma in 1926, has made an extensive enquiry 
into the Standard and cost of living of the 
working classes in Rangoon and the report 
based on 4,309 budgets was published in 1928. 
The results of this enquiry have been separately 
analysed for Burmese, Telugu, Tamu, Uruiya, 
Hindustani, and Chittagongian workers Sepa- 
Tate index numbers for each of the different 
classes of workers have also been published at 
the end of the report 1,002 budgets for the 
wolking Class famulies in Nagpur and 507 budgets 
for working class families at Jubbulpore were 
collected between September 1926 and January 
1927 for compiling cost of living index numbers 
for these two centies. 


TRADE UNIONS. 


The history of trade unionism in India is a 
history of recent years It was not until 1918 
that labour had begun definitely to organise 
itself Previous to that year very httle effort 
appears to have been made to establish organi- 
sations of labour The earliest association of 
workers in India was the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants of India and Burmah 
which had been registered under the Indian 
Companies Act and its main activities were in 
connexion with the provision of various benefits 
to its members, such as Legal Defence, Sickness 
Insurance, Life Assurance, @tc. After the 
dIndian Trade Unions Act, 1926, came mto force 
this Association registered under it as a Trade 
Union with the new name of the National Union 
of Railwaymen ot India and Burmah. The 
Bombay Postal Union, founded in 1907, mainly 


for the clerical classes employedin the Bombay 
Post Offices, a Union of warpers in the Ahmeda- 
bad cotton mulls formed in 1917, the Clerks’ 
Union, Bombay, established 1n April 1918 in 
order to organise the various classes of clerical 
labour employed 1n commercial and other 
offices in Bombay city , and the Madras Labour 
Union formed in 1918 for the textile workers in 
the three mulls in the city of Madras, were the 
main labour organisations in existence at the 
end ofthe year1918 Inaddition, there existed 
certain benevolent social institucions such as the 
Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha and the Socal 
Service League, whose activities were directed 
towaids the betterment of the condition of the 
working classes. But these Societies were not 
composed of workers themselyes. 


Trade Unions. 


The year 1918 may be said to be a landmark in 
the history of the Indian Trade Union movement 
for, from that year onwards there has been a more 
or less steady growth of trade unions despite the 
inevitable fluctuations in their prosperity The 
economic circumstances of the time must be 
regarded as the dominant factor contributing to 
the establishment of trade unionism in India Asa 
result of the Great War the prices of all commodi 
ties, including the necessities of hfe, soared high 
This remarkable rise in prices was due partly to 
world factors and partly to factors peculiar to 
India = The intensive competition by belligerent 
countries for commodities of all kids, the diver 
£10n Of huge numbers of those formerly engaged 
In Hoel tothe Army and supply services 
and the creation of a huge additional volume of 
credit and currency to finance the war, reacted 
on India with the following two main results 
(1) the demand for her products was increased 
and consequently industries flourished making 
huge profits, and (2) labour was in greater 
demand than ever before The unprecedented 
rise In prices coupled with the comparatively 
slow movement of the level of wages tended to 
reduce the real value of the workers income 
The general economie unrest that followed the 
Armistice affected the Indian labourer also, who 
hke his prototype elsewhere, began to demand 
from his employer more wages, better housing 
conditions, more leisure and increased oppor 
tunities for bettering himself A period of 
industrial strife followed and a few strikes were 
quickly successful, These successes taught the 
labourers in India, as nothing else could, the 
efficiency of organisation Indeed, to many 
woikmen, concerted action in the nature Of stri- 
kes, attended by rapid and unvarying successes 
seemed almost infallible This was the penod 
during which a tive trade unionism 1n India may 
be considered to have begun in the two years 
followmg 1918, the epidemic of industrial strife 
assumed serious proportions and reached a 
climax towards the close of the year 1920 The 
number of labour unions also increased very 
rapidly and unions were formed of workers 1m all 
possible industries and occupations Most of 
these Unions were, however, merely Strike 
Committees brought into existence either before , 
or after particular strikes in order either to 
engineer or toconductthem These Committees 
were either dissolved as soon as their purpose 
was served or remamed dormant until another 
strike in the trade broke out Most of the re- 
mamimg Unions formed during the period 
1918-20 were unstable and nearly 75 per cent 
of them died an early death 1n the following year 
There was a definite check to the progress o 
the trade union movement 1n India during the 
next two or three years But although indivi- 
dual Unions collapsed as rapidly as they were 
formed the movement itself showed signs of 
permanence and vitality. 


Obstacles te rapid growth—The difii- 
culties in the way of organising permancat 
trade unions m India were almost insuperable 
Most of the earlier Unions had no regular 
constitution or a definite basis of revenue, no 
system of auditing or publishing accounts and no 
funds for providing help to women and children 
in times of distress The membership of the 
Unions became effective when the workers 
possessed definite and real grievances and parti- 
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cularly when there was a marked gap between 
nominal wages and the cost of living But when 
the ecogpmic stringency passed away, the bond 
which united the workers constituting all but 
the few really well organised Unions, tended 
generally to weaken 


Further, labour in India 13 still muigratorv. 
The average Indian labourer who 1s an agricul- 
turist by tradition, 13 domiciled in a locality 
remote from that in which he works His love 
of home makes him return constantly to his 
native village only to retrace his steps to the 
industrial centre a3 soon as he feels the pinch of 
want During his absence away at his home, 
he does not feel inclined to continue his member- 
ship of any trade union with which he might 
have been associated The want of a steady 
working class population was thus an important 
factor which stood m the way of the growth of 
the movement The difficulties arising out of 
the widely differing social Sie a of the several 
castes and creeds that make the Indian 
labouring classes were also contributing factors 
militating against the progress of trade unionism 
in India Ignorance and uliteracy were, and still 
are, to a large extent, serious obstacles in the way 
of labour organising itself The general poverty 
of the working classes 1s yet another factor to 
be reckoned with Many labourers dishked the 
idea of regular contributions and were not 
amenable to Union discipline, with the result 
that a Union could rarely embrace more than 3% 
small percentage of the men employed In any 
establishment The authority which could be 
exercised by the smaller Unions over the men, as 
a whole, was consequently very restricted The 
paradox of Trade Unionism in India was that 
the persons who most needed organisation 
were those who were unable, on account of their 
poverty and 1gnorancc, to combine, 


Notwithstanding the reasons given above, 
perhaps the most important factor which 
retarded the growth in the movement 
immediatcly following the successes which met 
the earlier formations or strike Committees, 
which they really wure, was the definitely hostile 
attitude of the employers to all combinations of 
their employees {ft was not until the passage 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act which made it 
morally obligatory on employers to recognise 
those Unions of their employees which had 
registered under the Act, that a change in the 
angle of vision was noticeable 


Nature of leadership — [he Indian Trade 
Union movement, 1n its early beginnings, was 
egsentially an economic one, and to regard labour 
unions as being engineered solely by politicians 
as the result of their propaganda 1s to misread 
the origm of this movement The Indian 
workman 18 predommantly illiterate and has 
even now few leaders from his own class to whom 
he can turn for guidance In _ consequence, 
trade unions in India have been led by middle 
class men, especially professional lawyers and 
others, who have not perhaps in all cases made a 
distmction between economic and _ political 
considerations In the words of Mr A. BR. 
Burnett Hurst,‘ social workers did not take the 
initiative’ but ‘allowed the lawyer-politiclan 
class to capture and control these bodies” 
Many of the so-called leaders of Indian Labour 
who were drawn from the lawyer-politician 
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class often ex, a . 
of the labour force for their own paterial 
aavantage, or for the propagation of their pet 
pohtical doctrine, in addition to looking after the 
welfare of the labourers There were, however, 
several notable exceptions Leaders like Mr 
N M Joshi, Dewan Chaman Lal, the Rev C F 
Andrews, Mr M K Gandhi, Mr V V Gin, 
Mr B Shiva Rao and Miss Anasuya Sarabhai 
endeavoured to create Unions for the benefit of 
the workers and for the general improvement 
im the conditions of life and work of the labouring 
classes During the last two years, however, 
the principles of communism have been dis- 
seminated amongst the masses of India by the 
members of the Workers and Peasants Party 
which is an agent in India of the Communist 
International The Communist agents took 
advantage of the economic unrest prevalent in 
the country early in the year 1928 and usurped 
the leadership of the working classes within a 
short period of time and were able to assume 
control over the executive of the principal textile 
and railway unions in Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal The Communists captivated the minds 
of the workers by painting the existing conditions 
as black as possible and contrasting them with a 
supreme state of wealth and ea rd which 1s 
promised under the regime of a dictatorship of a 
workers’ proletariat The discontentment 
amongst the workers over conditions of work 
has been aggravated by the incessant preachings 
of revolutionary doctrines The credulity of the 
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moment of writing, it has become impossible for 
the moderates and the avowed Communists to 
work shoulder to shoulder in the labour move- 
ment, and a split has occurred between the two, 
the Unions standing for constitutional progress 
rallying under the banner of the Moderates while 
those in favour of oe ee accept- 
ing the leadership of the Red Flag Organisations 


Progress of Trade Unions since 1918 — 
The trade union movement spread to various 
industries and occupations in India during the 
years following the Armistice, but a number of 
them passed out of existence very soon after 
they were started The more stable Unions were 
of clerks, railway workers, postal employees and 
seamen The peculiar feature of the trade 
union movement in India 1s that it did not in the 
rat stages of 1ts progress make much headway 
in the more important manufacturing industries 


(and this constituted a weak point in the 


movement Whereas in other countries, the 
clerical employees organised themselves on the 
model of the industrial workers long after the 
latter had well organised themselves in strong 
Unions, in India the former have come up if not 
firat, at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and have established themselves more 
permanently 


The following figures illustrate the growth of 
Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency — 
















Indian labourer has been of great advantage to 
these cmissaries of revolution in creating in him Year Pelton 
a Class hatred agamst the employers and also = 2 
instilling in his mind an abhorrence for the 
Poverument established by aw in - country 1922 22 51,472 
ese agitators, occupying positions of vantage, 
have instigated disastrous strikes in pursuance 1923 19 46,037 
of purely nee ends often with a callous 
disregard of the subsequent sufferings and losses 1924 36 52,227 
inflicted on their ignorant and hapless dupes 
The hold which the Communists have over the 1925 38 49,318 
labour movement in India to day shows no signs 
of abatement The sanity and sobmety of 1926 56 74,875 
moderate leadership havo no great attraction for Z a 
the large majority of the labourers The 1927 iz 87,340 
moderate leaders have, however, been fighting 
their battles for leadership with the extremist 1928 94 198,072 
revolutionaries, and were fora time succossful 1929 99 196,748 
in keepmg the latter under control At the 1930 93 119 791 
The distribution of the membership as at 1st September 1930 by classes of industries is as follows — 
Percentage of 
Class of Industry. No of Membership. membership to 
Unions. total 
Textiles .. ; 11 24,695 20 6 
Railways (including railway workshops) 15 39,233 $2 7 
Seamen .. , 8 30,265 - 23 3 
Post and Telegraphs i “ .@ 81 8,815 74 
Municipal ., sg aa os es 7 2,892 24 
Miscellaneous — _ ;: ‘ 26 18,891 1} 6 
98 


119,791 100 0 
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There are in addition two federations of Postal 
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The trade union movement in Madras received 


Unions, one of Railway Employees’ Unions and aj a setback in 1921-22 as a result of the failure of 


fourth which is a Central Union governing a/|the strike in the 
number of individual Unions of textile workers ' mills. 
(For the constitution, member- | 


in Ahmedabad. 
ship and other particulars regarding these 
organisations, reference may be made to the issue 
of the Bombay Labour Gazette). The Central 
Labour Board and the Bombay Trades Council 
which had been included in the list of Federations 
in the Bombay Presidency are now defunct. 


The Punjab has no heavy concentration of 
industrial labour and consequently the extent of 
organisation among both employers and em- 
employed is up to the present jittle. There is, 
however, a vague striving among the employed 
towards co-operation and combination especially 
for the purpose of demanding better remunera- 
tion and considering the question of resorting to 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
employers. No Communist influence has been 
noticeable in the Punjab where industrial 
disputes have been stated to have occurred as a 
result of the normal antagonism between 
employers and employed. The only large 
omphoy ete of labour in the Punjab are the N.-W. 
Railway Administration, and four out of the 16 
registered Unions are of the employees of the 
various departments of the N.-W. Railway and 
cover, in all, 5,436 members. 


In the United Provinces, the number of 
Associations of workers is rather small, compared 
to its industrial importance. There are all 
about 8 Unions, all of recent growth. Some of 
the Associations formed during the general up- 
heaval following the War and especially during 
the days of Non-Co-operation have since died or 
become moribund. Organised labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total. Organisa- 
tion of labour outside Cawnpore is almost non- 
existent and even in Cawnpore only about 10 per 
cent. of the labour is organised. There has been 
a growing interest of labour in trade unionism 
which appears to have the prospect of a rapid 
development in the future. 


The Central Provinces and Berar have 
six trade unions and four branches of outside 
organisations. The classes or workers who have 
been embraced by the Trade movenment in 
this part of India are (1) Textile workers, (2) 
Press employees,(3) Scavengers, (4) Motor drivers, 
(5) Railway workers, (6) Postal employees and 
(7) Clerks. Trade unionism is stated to be yet 
in its infancy in this Province and the Labour 
Unions appear to have done little to improve 
the conditions under which their members work. 


Buckingham and Carnatic 
During the year 1922-23 most of the 
Unions were dormant and the only Union which 
showed signs of activity was the M. and 
S. M. Railway Workshop Employees’ Union, 
Perambur. The ‘trade union activities were 
revived in 1923-24 and the following Unions 
became once more active:—(1) The Madras 
Labour Union, (2) The Madras Tramwaymen’s 
Union, (3) The Corporation Scavengers’ Union, 
(4) the S. I. Railway Ismployees’ Union and 
(5) the Coimbatore Labour Union. The Madras 
Harbour Port Trust Workmen’s Union was 
revived in 1025-26. A section of the workmen 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills organised a 
separate Union in 1925-26 called the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union, as a 
rivival to the Madras Labour Union which is an 
old organisation in the same industry. The 
Cordite Factory Labour Unions Aruvankadus 
came into prominence during 1926-27. Unions 
were newly formed for the employees of the 
Public Works Department workshops and the 
Government Central Press, Madras, whilo 
the Diocesan Press Employees’ Union which 
had remained dormant was revived. The 
labourers working in the cotton ginning and 
pressing factories in Tiruppur, Coimbatore 
District, started a Union for their benefit. 
Most of the Unions included in their programme 
a demand for separate representation for Labour 
in the Legislative Council. The Oil Workors’ 
Union and certain other Unions came into 
prominence only when there was an impending 


labour dispute. 
RAILWAYS. 


There are four Railway Associations of an 
All-India character with the following mem- 


bership :— 
Mem bership. 
The All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation ji a eg 100,000 
The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association (This is 
not a Trade Union) i a8 
The All-India and Burma Covenant- 
ed Non-Gazetted Railway Servi- 
ces Association .. at te 
The National Union of Railwaymen 
of India and Burma... 5g 2,000 
In addition there are over 20 individual Unions 
distributed over the principal Railways in India. 
The following nine Unions on the principal 
Haters have each a membership of about 3,000 
and over :— 


10,000 


265 





Name of Railway. Name of Union. Membership. 
N. W. Railway... .. | (1) The N. W. Railway Union, Lahore ., ae 5,000 
; (2) The General Workers’ Union, Lahore 6 8,500 
E. B. Railway ‘a ae 11,147 


B.N. Railway... oe 


(3) The cera Railway Indian Employees‘ 
Association, Calcutta .. Ate 


(4) I Dengst-Nagpas Railway Indian Labour 
n ‘ ~ 


ee es e 6 


14,000 
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— 


Name of Railway 


— 


M tS M Ruiilw y 


G TP Rulway* 


(7) TheG LP Ratlwaymens Union Bombay 


BB &C I Railwaymen* (8) The B B & C I Railway DCmployees 
uation Ahmed+tbad 


(9) The B B & C I Railway kmployees Union 


Bombay 


Name of Union 


(>) The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Employees Union Perambur 


8) The G I P Railway Staff Union Bombay 


Trade Unions. 


Membership 


8 000 
2 919 
22 000 
Asso 


4 453 


6 813 





As at 1st Suptemler 1930. 


The main charactcristics ot the trade unions 
of Railway emplovces are that (1) they cmbrace 
in one Union wl the varied classes of railway 
employees (2) several of them are connected 
with workshop employees who by reason of their 
conccntration in one place afford the best field 
for organisation (3) the leaders are often of the 
lawyer class (4) thc inembership incre ies during 
times of unrest and decreasts at other times and 
(v) the funds of the Unions are consequently 
unoertain Communist agitators have worked 
their way into thc executives of some of the 
morc important trade unions of railway cmploy 
ees especially on the the G I P KI andS I 
Ralways ‘n the case of these Rulways they 


have pursued their revolutionary policy and 
instigated the workers to go on strikes which 
were at once disastrous to the public the railway 
administration and to the workers Unions 
conducted on sound trade union principles are 
encouraged by the Railway authorities who are 
also disposed to recognise Unions which are 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act 
Representations and deputations from recog 
nis d Unions are received and svmpithetically 
treated bv the authorities Freedom of action 
18 granted to the Unions jor the enrolment of 
members and collection of subscriptions so long 
as there 1s no interference with the duties of the 
railway staff 


ALL INDIA LABOUK ASSOCIATIONS, 


The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation — 
Twelve Unions of hallway workers are afhhated 
to it ind its total membership imounts to nearly 
100000 Jt1s growing in influcnce and popu 
lirity and in May 1929 a de} utation waited on 
Sir George Rainy the Railway Member of the 
Governnint of India, to discuss the grivances of 
rallwiy cmployees in general No less than 25 
subjects were included for discussion but the 
more important of them related to wages and 
the position of daily rated men hours of work and 
the weekly rcst msccurity of service and appeals 
medical ficzhties fines extension of provident 
fund beucfits and quarttrs Thc Railway Board 
have inttiattd enquiries with a view to taking 
the necessary action m the matter 


The National Umon of Railwaymen of 
ndia ard Burma Wis stirtd by the Amal 
gamatkd Socicty of Railway Scrvints of India 
and Burma which came into cxistence is a 
sequel to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Guards strike n 1897 It was at first registered 
under the Indian Companies Act but ifter the 
Indiwn ‘Trade Unions Act came into bemg it 
altered its name redrafted its constitution and 
registered asa Trade Union It has a member 
ship of over 2 000 employees 


The All-India and Burmah Covenanted 
Non-Gazetted Railway Services Association — 
Association membership 18 
limited to covenanted Europeans employed 
aS foremen In railway workshops In Indla was 
started in October 1926 with the object of secur 
ing for 1t8 members the benefits of the Lee 


Commission 8 recommendations It submitted , 
& memorial to the Viceroy on this question in | 


November 1926 it has a membership of about 
300 employees scattered all over Indja and has 
1ts Head Office in Bombay The Assoctation 
registered with the Registrar of Trade Union 
Bombay Presidency m March 1928 


The All-India Trade Umon Congress — 
This organisation was inaugurated in 1920 
for two main purposes (1) toco ordinate the 
activities of the individual Labour Unions In 
India which till then remained mcohate and 
were unable to take concerted action and 
(2) to recommend workers delegates to the 
International Labour Conferences When the 
Government of India had to select a Labour 
representative to attend the Washington Con 
ference In 1919 there was no representative 
body of labour in India to be consulted and 
they therefore appointed Mr N M Joshi as 
the Workers Delegate In order therefore 
that responsible Labour opinion in India might 
have a volce In the selection of the delegates 
to the International Labour Conferences the 
All India Trade Union Congress was organised 
and the first session of the Combed was held in 
Bombay on the 3lst October 1920 Exght 
hundred delegates from different parts of Indla 
were present and sixty Unions were affiliated 
and 42 others expressed their sympathy with 
the Congress It became a central organisation 
of the trade union movement 1n India but from 
the beginning it had a strong political colour 
Its presidents and secretaries have all been 
politicians first and labour leaders next, 
with the exceptions of a few persons like 
Mr N M Joshi The Congress appointed 
itself a permanent body to meet once a year 
It has a definite constitution, an elected 


Trade 


Executive to carry on 1ts work and Provincial 
Councils which under the Fxeoutive are res 
ponsible for co ordinating the work in the res 
pective provinces The main object of the 
Congress 1s_- to co ordinate the activities of all 
the labour organisations mm all the provinces 
in India and generally to further the interests 
of Indian labour in matters economic social 
end political It may also cooperate and 
federate with organisations of labour having 
similar objects In any part of the world 


Every organisations of labour in India 1s 
entitled to be affiliated to the Congress on the 
following conditions — 


(a) That the Union seeking affiliation shall 
pay to the All India Trade Union 
Congress an annual contribution on 
the basis of Rs 10 for every 1000 
members or part thereof 


(6) That the Union seeking affiliation shall 
pay to the All India Trade Union 
Congress the amount of a special 
levy of a contribution approved of by 
a majority of two thirds of the mem 
bers of the Executive Connecil In the 
Same proportion as (@) 


(c) That the Union seeking affiliation shall 
agree not to act 1n any manner prejud! 
cial to the collective iterests of the 
Atl India Trade Union Congress 


(d) That the applications for affiliation shall 
be forwarded through the Prov inc!) 
Committee to the General Secretary 
with the decisions arrived at by It 
but no application for affiliation shall 
be withheld by the Provincial Com 
mittee 


(e) That no Union shall be affiliated to the 
Congress without being first affiliated 
to the Provincial (Committee That 
no Union shall be affliated which has 
not been in existence at least for one 
year and has not had its accounts 1nd 
statement of paying members audited 
by a qualified auditor or an authorised 
representative of the All India Trade 
Union Congress 


The Lxecutive Council of the Congress con 
sists of a Chairman the Vice Chairman or 
Vice Chairmen the Treasurer the General 
Secretary or General Secretaries the Secretary 
or Secretaries and the Assistant Secretary or 
Assistant Secretaries as ex officlo members and 
not more than ten additional members includ 
ing the ex Presidents of the All India Trade 
Union Congress elected at the annual session 
of the Congress and the representatives elected 
by the affiliated unions on the following 


1 Representative for unions with a member 
ship upto 1 000 


2 Representatives for unions with a member 
ship between 1000 and 3 000 


3 Representati\ es for unions with a member 
ship between 4 000 and 5 000 


4 Representatives for unions with a member 
ship above 5 000 


Unions 


57% 


The individual Unions affiliated to the Con 
gress are conceded full autonomy with regard 
to the management of their own affairs accord 
ing to their rules 


The second Session of the Congress was _ held 
In 1921 at Jharia under the Presidentship of 
Mr Joseph Baptista The third session was 
held at Lahore in 1923 with Mi C R Das as 
President The fouith Session held at Calcutta 
In 1924 was also presided over by Mr C R Das 
Out of the 43 resolutions passed at this Session 
some dealt with the recruitment of Seamen and 
their eligibility forsecuring compensation under 
the Workmens Ccmpensation Act The fifth 
session was held in Bombay in 1925 with Mr 
Dhundiray R Thengdi of Nagpur in the chair 
Mr V V Giri of Bethampur was the President 
of the Sixth Session held 1n Madras 1n 1926 Delhi 
was the centre where the Seventh conference of 
the Congress was held in 1927 and the President 
was Ral Saheb Chandrika Prasad Dewan Cham 
an Lall MLA ws the President of the Cawn 
poie Session of the Congress held in 1927 The 
hinth session wis held in 1928 at Jharia with 
Mr M Datd in the chair It 18 significant 
that at this Conference Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru moved a resolution protesting against 
imperialism 


The tenth assembly of the Trade Union Con 
gress which met at Nagpur in 1929 under the 
presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will 
remain as the most Impoitant land math in the 
history of organised labour in India It marked 
the culmimati)n of a long period of mischievous 
activity inspired by “Moscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India resulting 
In a split between the genuine trade union 
leadership on the one hand and the votaries 
of communism on the othe: The fundamental 
Issue upon which the split in the Trade 
Union movement occurred was whether the 
labour movement In Ind1la sholl be inspired and 
conducted for the betterment of the industrial 
workers or whether it shall be utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about revolution 
in the country The proceedings at the Session 
made it impossible for the rtval forces to carry 
on any longer under a common olganisation 
The 1easons contributing to the ultimate split 
were as follows —The Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union and the G I P Railwaymens Union 
applied for affiliation the former with a member 
ship figuie of 54 000 and the latter 45000 The 
Bombay Girn1 Kamgar Union could produce 
no audited documents as required owever 
1t was admitted a member on the basis of a 
membership of 40000 Ihe G@ I P Railway 
men s Union was affillated on a strength of 30 000 
members This meant that a large part of the 
voting power was vested in the representatives 
of these two Unions which were of communist 
persuation The Executive of the Congress 
was also captured by the revolutionaries and 
resolutions for the boycott of the Royal Commis 
slon on Indian Labo tr effiliation of the Congress 
to the League Avainst Imperialism the appoint 
ment ofthe Workers Welfare League a Com 
munist organisation in Fngland as Agents of 
the Congress for Great Britain and the boycott 
of the International Jabour Conferences at 
Geneva were passed both by the Executive 
Committee and the open session of the Congress, 
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The moderate leaders of labour, including realised that legislation was necessary but at the 
Messrs N M Joshi, V V Gin, B Shiva Rao same time considered Trade Unions as 8 
R. R  Bakhale and Dewan Chaman  Lall Poo and dangerous growth which should 
seceded from the Congress and set up a rigidly controlled, and others again urged that 
separate federation under the name of the ‘ All- sufficient protection should be granted to them 
India Trades Union Federation ’ in urder to In August 1921, the Government of Indla 
co ordinate the activities of non communist circularsed a draft Bill for opinion The Bill 
Trade Unions in India Endeavours made to conferred certain privileges only on registered 
draw the seceders back into the fold of the All Trade Unions and left the question of registra- 
India Trade Union Congress have not met with tion at the option of Trade Unions themselves 
any success The Labour Unions in Ahmedabad Provision was also made to ensure that the funds 
which draw their inspiration maily from ofa registered Trade Union are not expended on 
Mr M Gandhi have not during the ten causes in which the bulk of the members have 
years of the Trade Union movement in India little interest A regular audit of the funds was 
shown any desire to become affiliated to the proposed to be made compulsory and the manner 


Congress 


The Trade Union Congress in 1925 brought 
out a Directory of Trade Unions in India which 
is the book of reference for those interested 1n 
Indian Trade Unionism The utihty of this 
publication will be by far enhanced, if the 
Central organisation makes it a pomt to 
bring the Directory upto date each year The 
Congress also started publishing from 1924 a 
bulletin called the ‘All India Trade Wnion 
Bulletin ’ which contained notes on _ vital 
questions concerning the trade union movement 
in India Since the Nagpur spht the ‘ All- 
India Trade Unions Federation has _ been 
publishing a new journal entitled the ‘' Trade 
Omon Record 


Trade Union Legislation. 


Article 427 of the Peace Treaty (to which 
India was a signatory) defines certain methods 
and primes relating to Labour The second 
of these principles Javs down “the right of 
Association for all lawful purposes by the 
emploved as well as bv the emploveis”’ This 
right could not be exercised by Trade Unions in 
India where it came into conflict with the laws 
of the land in regard to agreements in restramt 
of trade, tortuous acts and criminal conspiracy 
This drawback was well brought out in conse- 
quence of a suit which arose out of a trade dis- 
pute in Madras In 1920 a Company owning a 
mill whose workers were on strike brought a sult 
against the leader of the local labour union which 
was conducting the strike and others, seeking to 
restrain them from inducing the plaintiffs 
workmen to break their contracts, and suing for 
damages for their actions in this respect The 


in which the executive should be composed was 
also provided for 


A number of amendments were made by the 
Select Committee and inthe Legislative 
Assembly <A clause pxrmittimg = registered 
Trade Unions to maintain funds for political 
purposes was added The provision was on the 
model of the British Law on the subject and 
those members who contracted ont of the 
hability to subscribe should not be compelled to 
contribute to the Political Fund nor would failure 
to contribute involve any disability or dis- 
advantage except in so far as the control and 
management of the Political Fund was concerned 
The Bill was passed on the 8th February and 
received the assent of the Governor General on 
the 25th March 1926 1t came into effect from 
the Ist June 1927 


Mr N M Joshi introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 9th February 1928, a Bill to 
amend Section 43 of the Indian Penal Code 1n 
order to extend to the officers and members of 
unregistered Trade Unions the protection 
afforded by Section 17 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, which lays down that ‘no 
officer or member of a registered Trade Union 
shall be liable to punishment under sub section 
(2) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code, in 
respect of any agreement made between the 
members for the purposes of furthering any such 
object of the Trade Union as 1s specified 
in Section 15, unless the agreement 1s an agree- 
ment to commit an offence’ The Assembly, 
however, threw out the Bill 


A Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 4th September 1928 with a 


Madras High Court to whom the suit was referred , View to amending Section 11 of the Indian Trade 
gave their decision granting an interem myunction | Unions Act, 1926 It was pointed out in the 
restraining the defendants from inciting the Statement of Objects and Reasons that the 
plaintifis’ employees to continue the strike existing section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
The case was eventually withdrawn but the in two ap vag namely (1) It did not indicate 
ceedings suggested that, i the absence of clearly whether the first appeal lay to the judge 
egislation, even legitimate trade union activity appomted for the area within which the 
was attended by considerable peril Asa reauit | Registrar's office 1s situated or to the judge 
of a resolution moved by Mr N M Joshi and ap ted fo- the area within which the head 
accepted by the Legislative Assembly in March office of the trade union issitusted. The 
1921, Government were committed to take steps amendment is intended to make st clear that the 
a8 soon as practicable to introduce such legisla- latter is the competent court , (2) It did not 
tion as might be necessary for the registration & indicate clearly what judge might be appointed 
protection of Trade Unions The Government to hear appeals mn the Presidency towns and 
of India, accordingly, formulated certain tenta- Rangoon The amendment is designed to make 
tive proposals and circulated them for eliciting 1t clear that in such areas the sppeal ei to ~~ 
ppea 


public opinion The opinions expressed were by High Court and there is no secon 
no means unanimous,—some considered the opportunity has also been taken to define clearly 
proposed legislation premature, whije some others tue powers of the High Court {n second appeals. 


Industrial Disputes 


The Bill was passed and received tte 
assent of the Governor General on 25th 
September 1928 

Working of the Act—The Act has 
been in Operation for more than 2} years 


now 
Tull 
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Unions rezistered in al! Provinces in India ts not 
avallable The followmg table, however shows 
the number of Unions registered and the charac 
ter of the membership as at 1st April 1929 for 
those yrovinces for which information 1s aval 





information regarding the total numter of able 
Membership of registered 
Fotal Fiade Unions 
— No of 
Unions 
registered Male Lemale | Total 
Bombay * 40 79 173 
Bengal i!) 3” 400 190 37 645 
Burma 1 148 148 
Centrai Pirovinees ani Berar 3 1 914 600 2514 
Madras 10 16 993 220 16 613 
N W F P ovinces 1 2190 4 2194 
Punjab . 
United Provinces 4t 8 18 8518 





——. ee 


No association of employers has yet applied 
for registration No T11de Union was registered 
in the provinces of Assam Ajmer Merwara 
Baluchistan Coorg and Delhi up to the end of 
March 1929 The great inducement to register 
has been’ the predisposition of employers 
generally to recognise Unions that aie registeied 
In the case of Associations of Government 
Servants one of the conditions of their recognition 
by Government was that they should get them 
selves registered when the Trade Unions Act was 


INDUSTRIAL 


The weapon of the strike in industry first 
came into prominence in India during the period 
immediately following the close of the Wai when 
the majority of the strikes as shown in the 
Introductory Section were designed to secure 
mecrease3 In wages commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of living The epidemic of industrial 
strikes which characterised the period 1919 20 
reached a climax in the winter of 1921 During 
this period strikes took place purely from 
economic causes and most of them ended success 
fully from the view point of the workers after 
a short struggle After this period however 
they tended to be more prolonged and less 
successful and partly owing to political causes 
there were a number of fairly serious disputes in 
public utility services In more recent years the 
machinations of the Communists have been 
increasingly responsible for the calling of general 
strikes and their undue prolongation 


Certain characteristics common to most of the 
strikes in India, in the words of the Industrial 
Disputes Committee appomted by the Govern 
ment of Bombay in 1921, are— 








The figures are fo1 lst September 1930 + I'wo Unions did not furnish ficures for membership 


brought intoforce In view of the fact however 
that certain difficulties have a1isen in connexion 
with the application of the Act to Government 
servants the question 1s unde. the consideration 
of the Government of India who have not yet 
formulated any definite conclusions Pending 
the conside1ation of this question Government 
have relaxed the provision contamed in the 
existing rules for the recognition of Associations 
of Government servants which requires them to 
register under the Act 


DISPUTES. 

(a) The frequency of the strike without 
notice 

(b) The absence of any clearly defined 
grievance before striking 

(c) The multiplicity and sometimes th¢ 
extravagance of the claims put 
forward after the strike has begun , 

(d) The absence of any effective organisa 
tion to formulate the claims of the 
operatives and to secure respect for 
any settlement which may be made 

(e) The increasing solidarity of emplovers 


and employed and the capacity of 
the operatives to remain on strike for 
considerable periods despite the lack 
of any visible organisation 


Extent of Disputes —Al!l India statistics of 
industrial disputes for each quarter and for each 
year have been compiled and published since 
1920 by the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour 
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Ihe following tables show the number of disputes which occurred during the six years 
1924 29 in eawh province and in each class of industry respectively — 
No of disputes in 
Provinces ae) evry wey 
1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
Bengal 55 43 57 34* 60 35 
Bombay 61 69 57 54 111 70 
Madras 16 4 2 19* 7 12 
Central Provinces & Berar 3 6 4 2 1 ? 
United Provinces 4 6 3 3 2 4 
Bihar & Oriss1 1 2 3 4* 8 2 
Burma 3 3 1 3 7 4 
Punjab 1 2 
Assam 1 12 5 9 
Total 133 134 | 138 | 129 | 203 141t 
One strike extended to three provinces T Includes 3 disputes in Dethi 
No of disputes in 
Industries 
1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
Cotton and woollen mills Be 69 o7 60 110 78 
Tute Mills 20 1> 33 11 19 13 
Lngineering Workshops 8 c 4 6 11 7 
Raliways including Rullwy 
Workshops 6 3 3 9 4 
Others 46 37 31 49 54 39 
Total 133 | 134 | 128 208 | 141 








The peak in respect of the number of industrial | other provinces was there an average of at least 
one dispute per month during that year 

industry which was hit hardest was the cotton 
and woollen mill industry in which no less than 


In none of the 110 disputes took place during the 5 ear 


disputes (203) was reached in the year 1928 
More than 50 per cent of these disputes occurred 
in the Bombay Presidency while only about 30 
per cent occurred in Bengal 


| 129 





The 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY. 


Prior to the passing of the Trade D=putes Act 
as an all India measure early in the year 1929 
thee was, with the exception of a conciliation 
panel in Bengal which will be dealt with lower 
down no official machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration in mdustrial disputes in India The 
Employers’ and Workmen s (Disputes) Act which 
was P haves in 1860 to make provision for the 
apeedy termination of certain disputes between 
workmen engaged in railway and other 
public works and their ore and which was 
extended in case of the Bombay Presidency, to 
the districts of Ahmednagar, Broach, Ahmeda 
bad, Kaira, Poona, Sholapur Surat and Thana 
in 1860 and 1861 and to Sind in 1873 deals 
with individuals and does not provide any 
machimery for the settlement of disputes in other 
trades or industries No records are available 
to show the extent to which this Act has been 
made use of in India The only provinces in 
which ad hoe Committees have been appointed 
during tha previous ten years either ta enquire 


into the question of providing machinery for 

the settlement of disputes or to deal with specific 

ati are the Bengal and the Bombay Presj- 
encies 


Bombay Presidency —The first Committee 
to be appomted in the Bombay Presidency 
was the Industrial Disputes Committee appoint- 
ed on the 18th November 1921 with Sir Ainley 
Reed as Chairman “to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery 
for the prevention and early settlement of 
Industrial disputes ’ This Committee made 
several recommendations with regard to the 
standardization of wages, trade unions, the 
attitude employers should adopt towards 
Unions of their workers and the recognition of 
such Unions, Works Committees, Welfare Work, 
Co-operative Societies, Housing of Labour, ete 
Their recommendations w the nature of 
measures vat might contribute to the preven- 
fion of ydustrial dispytes With regard to the 


Conciliation and Arbitration Machinery 


methods of settlement when such disputes either 
develop irreconcilable differences between 
capital and labour or else become a menace to 
the community, the Committee recommended the 
formation of an Industrial Court of Enquiry to 
be followed, if necessary, by an Industrial 
Court of Conciliation. They were of the opinion 
that no outside agency and in particular the 
agency of the State, should be used until all 
other means had been employed and failed ; or 
unless it was invited by one or other of the parties 
to the dispute; or unless the situation was such 
that ce, order and good government were 
prejudiced. The placing of the function of 
enquiry first and separate from the role of 
conciliation was done deliberately in order ‘‘ to 
avoid too facile opportunism which seeks to patch 
up an industrial dispute by proposing a com- 
promise between the views of the two parties 
without going down to the economic principles 
which are at stake.” The Committee appended | 
to its Report a draft for a Bombay Industrial | 
Courts Act. 


In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the Industrial Disputes Committee, the 
Government of Bombay published a Bill to 
provide for enquiry into and settlement of trade 
disputes in the Bombay Government Gazette in 
May 1924. Tt was intended to introduce this 
Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
Poona session in July of the same year ; but, in 
the meanwhile the Government of India asked 
the Local Government not to proceed with this 
measure because they themselves intended to 
introduce similar legislation for the whole of 
India. This, however, was not the first occasion 
on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introducing 
legislation to provide for the settlement of 
disputes. In 1920 they circularised all Local 
Governments asking their opinions as to the 
advisability of providing legislation on the 
lines of the Industrial Courts Act 1919. The 
opinions obtained by provincial Governments 
were almost unanimous that labour was not 
properly organised and that therefore no useful 
purpose would be served by such legislation. 
The majority of the provincial Governments 
adopted the same view. 


Bonus Dispute Enquiry Committee.—The 
next Committee to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay was the Committec of Enquiry 
with Sir Norman Macleod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bombay 
cotton mill workers of the year 1924 in connexion 
with the non-payment of an annual bonus for 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mills. The terms 
of reference were :— 


(1) to consider the nature and basis of the 
bonus which was ted to the employees 
in the cotton mills of Bombay since 1919 
and to declare whether the employees had 
established any enforceable claim, customa- 
ry, legal or equitable; and 


{2) to enque into the profits made in each 
year since 1917 with a view to comparing 
these profits with the profits made in the 
year 1923, and to report on the contention 
of the millowners that the grant of a bonus | 
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such as was given in previous years was 
not justified by the profits of the mill 
industry as a whole in 1923. 


The findings of the Committee on these points 
were :— 


(1) That the mill workers had not established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal, 
or equitable, to the annual payment of a 
bonus ; and 


(2) that the results of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the year 1923 were 
such as to justify the contention of the 
millowners that the profits did not admit 
of the payment of a bonus. 


Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee.—The 
third ad hoc Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency was the Bombay Enquiry 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Fawcett, Judge of the Bombay High Court, in 
connection with the general strike of the cotton 
mill workers in Bombay city of the year 1928 in 
pursuance of the agreement arrived at between 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the 
Joint Strike Committee at a conference held 
under the Chairmanship of the Hon. Sir Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatullah, Gencral Member of the 
Government cf Bombay on the 4th October 1928. 
The terms of reference to the Committee were :— 


(a) whether the amended scheme of a stand- 
ardised schedule of rates and of a standard- 
ised muster prepared by the Millowners’ 
Association, and also the scheme prepared 
by the Joint Strike Committee was fair 
and reasonable ; 


whether the Seventeen Demands advanced 
by the Joint Strike Committee were fair 
and reasonable, and to what extent, if 
any, they should be met; and 


whether the Standing Orders as amended 
and presented by the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion on the 4th October 1928 were. fair 
and reasonable. 


This Committee sat for a continuous period 
of five and a half months and its Report was 
published on the 26th March 1929. 


The main conclusions and recommendations 
of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee were 
as follows :— 


(1) The proposals of the Millowncrs’ Asrocia- 
tion (a) for standardization of wages, 
duties and numbers of operatives in a mill, 
and (0) for Standing Orders for the opera- 
tives about the conditions of their employ- 
ment were in the main fair and reasonable. 


While there was justification for the Asso- 
clation’s proposal to make a cut of 74 per 
cent. in weavers’ wae: ther were reason- 
able objections to urged against its 
adoption in the present circumstances, 
and it was recommended that it should be 
dropped by the Association provided the 
Labour leaders undertook to co-operate 
in working the scheme for the standardiza- 


(d) 


ww 


(c 


(2) 


tion of wages. 
(3) That part of the standardization scheme 
which is called the “Rational” or 


** Eificlency ” system and which aime at 
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reducing the number of operatives employ 
ed in mills while raising their wages and 
providing conditions favourable for the 
txtra efhicicncy expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable 


(4) Although the prinuple at the buick of thre 


stinisrdiscd Standing Orders was cons! 
dcred to be fau and rcisonable it wis 
r commended that utcritions should } 

Made in the proposed rules in connesion 
with the following matters — 


(a) The finality of the order o1 a Manaccer 
or the Miniaging Agents should | 
without prejudice to any right of i. 
operative ‘vfiectcd by his or then 


decision to resort to kal proccecd 


ings m a court of law, 


(b) Lhe Standing Ordcrs should not be 
altered without the previous consul 
tation of and consideration of 
objections by the opcratives o1 then 
rcpresentativcs 


(c) A rule should be added about 
gianting leave , 


(dq) A rule should be inserted as to the 
method of calculiting wages 


(c) The right to play off for tradc 
par pee should be restricted to a 
period of two days at a time , 


(f) An optrative who 1s played oft 
for a period longer than a week mij 
be pimittcd to kave the Com 
panys service on intimation of his 
intention without further notice 


(g) A rule should be added entitlin, un 
operative to compensation fa 
detention in a mil! for over an hour 
in the event of stoppage of wol 
one to breakdown of machinery, 
e 

(hk) The period of notice for the term! 
nation of employment should be 
reduced to fourteen days 


(2) A1ule should be added as to the pay 
ment of unclaimed wages 


With regard to some other important 
matters raised from the discussions ot the 
Standing Orders the Committee found 
as follows — 


(a) As to the advisabilitv of an extia 
morning rectss they agreed with the 
‘lariff Board as to its advisability 
and suggested that 1t should be tried 
as an experiment in suitable mills 
with a reduction of the workinz 
hours to 94 


(bo) Asto exempting weavers from taking 
out and presenting Attendance 
tickets it was held that there was no 
sufficient reason to exempt them 

(c) As to the lability of operatives to 
be searched it was held that this was 
reasonable 

(@) As to payment of wages being made 
earher than at present, it was recom 
mended that an attempt should be 
made to pay them by the 10th of 
each month 


(6) 


Conciliation and Arbitration Machinery. 


(e) As to the Jegahty and fairness of 
playing off it was held that there 
is no Objection to this in the case 
of stoppages due to causes for which 
the employer is not responsible but 
that 1t should be restrcted to a 
period not exceeding two days at a 
time in the case of _— playing off 
for trade purposes 


(f) As to the legahty and fairness of 
forfeiture of wages for leaving 
without due notice the question 
was answered In the afhrmative 

(g) As to the legality of operatives strik 
ing work without notice or inciting 
others to do so it was heli that 
this could rightly be treated as 
misconduct rendering an operative 
hable to dismissal 


(rh) As to the proposed sholition of 
fines the pro 1] was rejected 
pending the decision of the Indian 
J cgislature on the subject on the 
Bill proposed to be framed in this 
matter by the Government of India 


(7) As to the omyusory purchase by 
weavers of spoilt cloth 1t was held 
that its compulsory purchase 1s 
objectionable and a rule was suggest 
ed on the subject to restrict this 
present practice within reasonable 
limits 

With regard to the Seventeen Demands 

submitted by the Joint Stnke Committee 

the folowing demands were considered 
to be fair and reasonable— 


(a) That the Millowners shall not vary 
uny of the present conditions to the 
disadvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through their organisations 

(b) ‘That the Mullowners Association 
shall not permit its individual mem 
bers to vary the conditions of service 
to the disadvantage of the workers 
ao the sanction of the Associa 

ion 


(c) The rates of new varieties shall be 
fixed by the Millowners Association 
In consultation with the representa 
tives of the Workers organisations 


(d) Notices in vernacular showing the 
rates of piece work in detail should 
be posted in the Departments for the 
information of the workers 


(ec) The rules regarding the forfeiture of 
wages remaining unclaimed for cer 
ard periods should be done away 
wi 


(f) The conditions of employment work 
a payment should be standard 


(g) The present high prices allowances 
should be consolidated with the 
original wages 


(z) One month’s notice must be given 
by either side before terminating 
the contract of service. (As a result 
of mutual agreement between the 
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parties the period of notice was 
reduced during the discussions 
aavey the Committee to fourteen 
ays 


(2) The Millowners’ Association should 
make standard rules for the guid 
ance of its members regarding the 
grant of leave to their employees 


(7) All the rulesthat are usually posted 
in the mills or departments should 
be standardised by the Millowners 
Association so that they shall be 
uplform in all the mulls 


(A) That none of these rules or regula 
tions shall be such as may deprive 
the workers of their rights confer 
red on them by the existing law 


(1) Employment m the Weasing De 
partment of the mills should be 
opened to the members of the so 
called Depressed Classes 


(m) That there should be no victim 
sation of men who had taken part 
in the strike or any Union activities 


All the above except (g) and (hk) were 
eventually conceded by the Mull 
Owners Association 


(7) The following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable— 


(a) The wages of those workers whose 
average monthly wage 1s less than 
Rs 30 should be raised substantially 


(6b) The newly introduced system of 
compelling the workmen (1) to take 
out and piesent tickets of attend 
ance and (2) to clean the machinery 
daily should be discontinued 


(8) Ihe following demands were held to be 
partly fair and reasonable and partly 
not— 


(a) The present practices resorted to by 
some millowners which result in the 
reduction of wages should be stopped 
and reductions and altered condi 
tions already effected since 1925 
should be restored. 


(0) That where the daily hours of work 
of any class of workers were less 
than ten, the hoursshould not be 
raised to ten without the consent 
of the workers concerned expressed 
through their organisations When 
the hours are thus increased the 
workmen should be patd for the 
same at the usual overtime rates 





(c) The system by which each worker 
18 1equired to look after three looms 
or the whole spinning frame (two 
sides) should not be introdu or 
continued without the consultation 
and free consent of the workers 
ou through their organisa- 

ons 


(9) The recommendations of the Committee 
for alleviating unemployment conse- 
quent on the introduction of efficiency 
methods of work were as follows — 


(2) The millowners should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases 
where workers are discharged on 
account of reduction of staff, and 
help them as far as possible to get 
suitable employment either in some 
other mull or in some other industry. 


(6) The Millowners’ Assodlation should 
consider the advisability of a scheme 
for the payment of a gratuity to a 
worker, which may amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks’ wages 
according to his length of se vice 
payable in suitable cases to 
charged employees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeking employment 
The formation of an Out of Work 
Donation Fund on a_ voluntary 
basis to be created by a system 
of setting aside a contribution 
by the Millowners of one anna 
per operative per month to which 
fundthe opcratives through their 
representatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
was suggested 


(10) The Trade Unions should combine to 
arrange for the assistance of an expert 
technical adviser in dealing with disputes 
arising under the Standardisation Scheme 


(11) In view of the fact that several matters 
required adjustment in connexion with 
the scheme for wage standardisation after 
it had been brought into operation and 
with a view to avoiding strikes and 
lockouts, machinery was provided by 

Mediation Rules ’ agreed to by both 
sides for setting up joint Committees to 
enquire into disputes arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for their settlement As these rules 
are the only rules of their kind yet 
framed in India they deserve to be 
reproduced in full 


MEDIATION RULES. 


—The object of these rules is to 
secure the consideration and settlement of trade 
disputes in their early stages, and thereby 
to preserve good feeling between Employers and 
Op ratives lor the purpose of carrying out 
this object, it is agreed as follows — 

1. In the event of a trade dispute arising 
between any member of the Millowners’ Associa- 


19 


tion, Bombay and any operative (s), member or 
members of a Trade Union registered in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Trade Union 
Registration Act, 1927, in any mill or mills in 
Bombay City and Island, other than a trade 
dispute as to the correct interpretation of the 
Standard Orders or the Standardisation rates of 
wages laid down for Bombay Millis which are 
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members of the Bombay Mullowners’ Association 
the following course shall be taken — 


(I) Before any notice shall be given by 
elther party to terminate employment 
for the purpose of a lockout or 
strike the dispute shall be brought 
forthwith before a joint meeting of 
not less than two and not more than 
61x authorised representatives of the 
mill or mills concerned and an equal 
number of representatives of the 
Trade Union or Unions of which the 
operatives 18 @ (are) member (s) 
and such meeting shall be called 
within four days from the date of a 
written application by elther party 
for such a meeting and if a settle 
ment of the dispute 1s not come to at 
such meeting or at an adjournment 
thereof, then 


(II) Before any notice shall be given by 
elther party to terminate for the 
purpose of a lockout or a stilke the 
dispute shall be brought before 
@ jolnt meeting consisting of two 
or more members ot the J] mployers 
Mediaticn Panel and an equal num : 
ber of the Textile Iride Union Med1 | 
ation Panel and such meeting shall 
be called within seven days from the 
date ot an application by = eithe1 
party for such a meeting and lf a 
settlement of the dispute be not 
come to at that meeting or it an 
adjournment thereof then 


(III) Before any notice shall be given by 
elther party to terminate employ 
ment for the purpose of a lockout or 
strike, the dispute shall be biought 
before a joint meeting of the Com 
mittce of the Mulowners Assovl ition 
Bombay and the i1epresentatives 
of the registered Textile Lrade € nlons 
of Bombay and such meeting shall be 
called within seven days fiom the 
date of an application by either 
party for such mecting and lf a 


settlement be not come to at such | 


meeting, or at an adjournment 
thereof, 
at hbertv to take whatever course 


it thinks fit 


2 Intheevent of a dispute arising as to the 
co1lect Interpretation of the Standing O1ders 


following course shall be tahen — 

(1) The dispute shall in the first instance 
be investigated without delay by 
the management of the mulls con 
cerned who shall after completing 
Investigations, In those cases In 
which a settlement Is not arrived at 
submit a report within seven days 
in writing to the Secretaiy of the 
Millowners Association and to the 
Secretarles of the Textile Trade 
Unions registered in Bombay 


(I) Upon receipt of such communication 
by the Secretary of the Mull- 


then either party shall be_ 
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owners’ Association, the dispute 
shall be brought before a4 
Jolnt meeting consisting of two or 
more members of the HKmployers’ 
Mediation Panel and an_ equal 
number of the Textile Trade Union 
Mediation Panel to be called within 
seven days from the date on which 
the Secretary of the Mullowners 
Assovlation recelved the notification 
referred to 1n sub clause (J) and 
lf a settlement of the dispute be 
not come to at that meeting or at 
an adjournment thereof then 


(III) Upon application of either party to the 
dispute, the dispute shall be brought 
before a joint meeting of the Com 
mittee of the Bombay Mulowners 
Association and the representative 
of the registered Textile Trade 
Unions of Bombay to be called within 
seven days from the recelpt of an 
application by either party for such 
a meeting and if a settlement be not 
come to at such a meeting 01 at an 
adjournment thereof then either 
party shall be at liberty to take 
whatever couse 1t thinks fit 


3 Whenever a setth ment of any trade 
dispute shall not have been come to and the 
oj ¢ratives arc on strikc orf ive been lockcd out 
mectings shall be held periodically between the 
repr scatatives of the Millowners Associations 
und representatives of the mumbers of the Trade 
Unions concerned in the dispute Lhe first of 
such meetings shall be called within four weeks 
aftcr the commenccmunt of the strike or lockouv 
and subsequent meetings at monthly or sho ter 
intirvals thereafter The exact dite time and 
plaice of the first of such mcetings shall be de 
cided at the last joint mectmg prcvious to the 
commencement of the strike or lockout 


4 Upon an ipplication from either the Mull 
owners Association or at Icast one halt of the 
registred Lextile Lrade Unions a joint meetings 
of the Committee of the Millowners Association 
ind the 1epresentatives of the registered Lextile 
[rade Unions shall be called within 28 dys 
trom the date of such an application to discuss 
iny suggestions for altering or amending terms 
and or conditions of employment affecting 
or likcly to iff-ct more than onc quartcr of the 
Cotton Textile Mills in Bombay 


5 The Secretary of the Millowners Associa 
hy 


3 and 4” 


The scheme submitted by the Mulowners 
Association to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee for the standardisation of wages 
was never intended to be final ind 1t was under 
stood that 1t would be subject to changes 
wherever 1 wis found, from actual cxpertence 
of 1ts working to be necessary to alter At the 
joint conferences held after the publication of the 
Committees Report between Sub Committee 
of the Association and the Jomt Stmhke Commit 
tee which was in charge of the conduct of 
the guneral strike of the year 1928 on behalf 
of labour, the representatives of the Bombay 
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Girni Kamgar Union raised extraneous issues like 
victimisation and the discussions for which the 
Conference was called were abandoned and the 
gneral strike of 1929 declared on grounds 
ee nothing to do with the schemc 
as suc 


Owing to the undue prolongation of the general 
atrikc in the Bombay Cotton Mills of the yeir 
1929 and the consequent disruption of lvbour 
1t his not been possible for the Bombay Mull 
owners Association to bring into operation the 
Medntion Rules recommended by the Bombay 
Strike Tnquiry Committe foi the simple reason 
that there are no recognised Unions represen 
tatives of Bombay Cotton Mill wo1kers im the 
City The Bombay lIeatile IJabour Union 
ofwhih Mr N Mi Joshi MLA isthe President 
his barely 4)) mm)rs Ihe recognition 
accorded by the Bombay Millowners Assouiation 
to the Bombay Girnt Kamgar Union which 
claimed a membership of ovcr fifty thousind 
after its registration in Miy 1928 wis withdrawn 
by the Association on the publication of the 
1eports of the Court of Inquiry *sppointed 
under the 11iide Disputes Act fo inquire into 
questions connected with the general strike of 
the year 1929 and the Riots Inquiry Committee 
ihe Association has been giving anxious con 
sideration to the practical steps which might 
be taken by mills to bring «bout better relations 
between employers and the r workmen and for 
the prevention of accumulation of grievances 
In a circular Ictter dated the 8th January 1930 
addiessed by the Association to all the mills 
afhliated to 1t they have issued instructions 
that 111 mills should takc immediate steps where 
by complaints and grievances of the workers 
may be attended to by the manogement con 
cerned at once For ths purpose complaint 
boxes are to be placed in the compounds of 4ll 
mills in which workers are invited to put in 
petitions regirding ther grievanccs or sugges 
tions for improvement of conditions of work 
I'he mills have been requested to give sympathe 
tic consideration to any complaints or sugzestions 
made and to redress or give effect to them 
wherever possible Lurthcr measures cal 
culited to improve the relitions between the 
employers and the employed are under considera 
tion The Associition have also devised 
mc asures for Joint discussions between Mnagers 
of mills and the Association on general questions 
pond to the internal administration of the 
mills 


The next Committee to be wppomted in the 
Bombay Presidency was a Cout of Tnquiry 


appointed under the Lrade Disputs Act in: 


connexion with the general strike of cotton 

mili operatives in Lombay City of 1929 This 

will be dealt with below undcr the headimz 
Irade Disputes Act 


Bengal —Severil speciul Committees were 
tppointed by the Governm nt of Bengal durmg 
the period of intense industiial unrest durmg 
the years 1920 21 


(1) As the result of a stikhe of taxi drivers 
and professional drivers of private cirs in Cal 
cutta which was caused by objections to certain 
rules particularly (a) a new rue requiring medi 
ca] exammation of applicints for professional] 
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driver s license, and (b) another rule forbidding 
the cirrymg of attendants mm taxis Government 
appointed a Committee of Enquiry into the exist 
Ing licensing regulations and the control of taxi 
cabs generally The strike lasted from the 
12th to the 20th Jinuary 1921 and ceased 18 
4 result of the institution of the inquiry The 
Committee mide a number of proposals for 
amendments mn the existing regulations 
These proposis were ultimately accepted 


ind brought into effect on the 12th October 


1921 


(2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
conductors of Calcutt. ind Howrih tramways 
which listed from the 27th January to the 
24th Iebruuy 1921 Government appointed 
+» Committee of Enquiry after the resumption 
of wo1k by the strikers on the 8th March 1921 
The men reeun d work towards the end of 
fcbruary on conditions (a) that the Calcutta 
r'ramwiys Company would investigate their 
eri vances and announce their decusion within 
u week ind (b) that if the men were dissatisficd 
with th Companys decision Government 
would apy oint 1 Committee of Inquirv = Lhere 
wis geniral agreement between the Compiny 
und the mens representatives in regard to the 
majority of the Committee s recommendations 
Some however of the Directors of the Company 
did not accept the terms Another strike 
of the trimwiy employees of a much 
more protiacted character broke out im 1922 
It lasted from 20th December 1922 to 
27th January 1923 No Committee of Enquiry 
was appomted although the representatives 01 
the men raised several points which uo0se from 
the previous inquiry Work was resumed un 
conditionally 


(3) Durmg a strike on the light railway of 
Messrs Martin 1nd Company In the 24 Parganas 
ind Howrah which lasted trom the 15th Junc 
to the 2nd July 1921 « spcciul Conciliation 
Beard was constituted by Government by a 
special rcsolution at the joint request of the 
employers and the employces concern d The 
result of the Joards cfforts wis % compro- 
mise on most of the points raised by the workers, 
und as 1 result of the Board s recommendations 
1t was agreed thit joint works committees should 
be set up on the Howrih Amta and Howrah 
Sheakhala lines Woiks Committees were 
established soon after the Board 3 report was 
published but thevfuld to function owmg 
to the mens indiffi rience 


(4) The Bengil Tesislative Council passed 1 
rsolution on the 4th March 1921 to the effect 
that Government should appoint a Committee 
toenquire mto the gineral causes of the 
prevailmg unrest and to suggest remedial 
measurcs lhe rcport of the Committee was 
publishcd on the 18th June 1921 Ihe main 
1ecommendations of the Commuittce were— 


(a) the establishment of joint works commuit- 
tees in industriul concerns, 


(b) non intrvention of Government in pri- 
vate industrial disputes, which 1t was 
considered should be settled by volun 
tary concilistion , 
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(c) the constitution by Government of a 
conciliation panel to deal with 
disputes in public utility services , and 


(d) the appointment by Government of special 
coneiiiation bodies in the case of private 
industrial disputes, if both parties 
desired outside intervention 


As the result of the recommendations of this 
Committee a conciliation panel was constituted 
under Government resolution dated the 29th 
Avygust 1921 The panel cont.med thirty names 
and was composed ona representative bas 
leading publ c bodies bemg asked t recommend 
persons to serve on it Thepan was 1econ 
stituted every year till 1929, when 1t was super 
seded by the Trade Disputes Act Several 
applications for Government intervention were 
received during the period of the panel s existence 
but in no case did Government consider that 
intervention was justificd 
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The Government of Bengal agreed with the 
Committee’s view that there was no reason 
why voluntary conciliation boards, wisely 
constituted, should not achieve a large measure 
of success in labour disputes affecting public 
utility services where the parties had come to 
a dead lock, and a solution of the disputes could 
only be found in the intervention of outsiders 
The panel was intended to deal only with disputes 
affecting public utility °ervices in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood In the settlement of ordi- 
nary labour disputes not directly affecting the 
public, the Committee held that 1t was not ord.- 
nariv the duty of Government to intervene 
in such disputes either directly or mdirectly, but 
1f both parties express a desire that their differ- 
ences should be investigated by an impartial 
authority, the Governor in Council should be 
prepared to establish a conciliation board to deal 
with the matter or to take such other action as 
might be suitable in the circumstances of the 
case 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The history of the sarioUs proposals for 
Jegislation providing machinery for the preven 
tion and settlement of imdustrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about ten years The 
findings of the Industrial Disputes Committce 
appointed by the Government of Bombay m the 
year 1921 in alee of a Resolution moved in 
the Bombay Legislative Council for the appomt 
ment of a Committee “ to consider and report on 
the practicability or otherwise of creating 
machinery for the prevention and early settle 
ment of industrial disputes ’ has already been 
dealt with above Mention has also been made 
of the action taken by the Government of 
Bombay under circumstances which led to its 
abandonment owing to the Government of 
India circularsing a draft Bill as an All India 
measure The Bill circulated by the Govern 
ment of India in August 1924 was very wide and 
comprehensive in sa and extent It covered 
all workmen including the employees of the 
Government of India and of any Local Govern 
ment An important distinction was made in 
the general body of workmen by dividing them 


into employees in public utility services and 


other employees in the case of public utility 
services and in those services to be specially 
notified as such by the Governor General in 
Council] it was provided that 1t would not be 
lawful for any employer to declare or force a lock 
out or for any workman to take part in a strike 
on account of any dispute, unless due notice of 
the proposed lock-out or strike was sent to the 
prescribed officer Such strikes or lock-outs 
were not permitted until the expiry of 30 days 
after notice had been served, in cases where no 
order had been made for the reference of the 
dispute toa Board , and until the expiry of 30 
days after notice had been served, in cases 
where such an order had been made or until the 
expiry of 7 days after the publication of a report 
by a Board whichever of the two dates might be 
farher There was no separate provision in the 
Bil) for Courts of Enquiry or Boards of Arbitra- 
tion or Conciliation The functions of these two 
separate institutions in industrial disputes 
egislation were vested under the Bull in one 
3 which was to pe called the Board of 


Investigition and Conciliation The members 
of a Board were to be selected from permanent 
panels of (1) representatives of emplovers, (2) 
representatives of employees and (3) persons to 
be appointed as Chairmen Both the Govern 
ment of India and each Local Government were 
to form their own panels ‘The functions of these 
Boards were to endeavour to bring about a 
settlement of any disputes by a thorough investi- 
gation of the circumstances and cause of each 
dispute Nothing further was heard about 
this Bill until the end of 1925 when Huis 
Excellency the Vicerov in a speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated CHambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon at Calcutta said ‘‘ The 
question of providing means of conciliation of 
trade disputes has been thoroughly explored but 
it would be premature to legislate on this 
question until the Trade Union Bill has become 
law The Trade Unions Act was passed in the 
Legislative Assembly 1n March 1926 and was 
brought mto operation with effect from the 1st 
June 1927 


In August 1928 the Government of India 
published their second Bill making provision for 
the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for certain other el sage This 
Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
for a motion for circulation on the 21st 
September 1928 The Bill differed in several 
important respects in comparison with the 
Government of Indias original Bill of 1924 

he main part of the Bill falls into three parts 
lauses 3 to 14 of the 1928 Bull related to the 
establishment of tribunals for the investigation 
and settlement of trade dispytes This part of 
the Bill was based generally on the ritish 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
provisions were adopted for the ste part from 
clauses in that Act The main difference was 
that, whereas the Britigh Act sets a Standing 
Industnal Court, the Conciliation Boards which 
the Bill proposes to establish were intended to be 
appomted ad hoc like the Courts of Inquiry, in 
order to deal with particular disputes The 
object of Courts of Inqwry which would ordi- 
narily be composed of persons having no direct 
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interest in the disputes would be to investigate 
and report on such questions connected with the 
dispute as mizht be referred to them ‘lhe 
objects of Boards of Conciliation which would 
o1 linaiily include representatives of the pirtics 
to 1 dispute would be to secure 2 settlement of 
the dispute Provisions weie mide so as to 
enable both Courts of Inquiry and Boaids of 
(oncilation to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and the production ot documents 
Neither pirty would be under any oblization to 
ee the finding of the Court or the advice of 
the Boaid and in cases where the dispute is not 
brought to .n eni durmg the deliberations of the 
tribunal that had been appointed reliance was 
to be placcd on the force of public opmion which 
would be enabled by the publication of the 
report of the tribunal to ariive at just conclusions 
on the me1its of the dispute 


The second part of the Bul consisted of clause 
15 which related to public utility services In 
saccoidance with the definition of Publie 
Utility Services in clause 2 of the Bill Clause 
1> would be applicable to such 1uilway se1yices 
13 would be notified by the Goveino: Genctal 
in Council Lhe clause made 1t a pon offence 
fo. woikers employed on monthly wages In 
public utility services to strike without pre 
vious notuwe and also provided hewy pend 
ties for persons abetting such ‘4n_ oftence 
The clause was based on the principle that 
}ersons whose work was vital to the welfare of 
the community geneially should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufficient time had 
been given to examine the merlts of their 
grievances and to explore the possibilities of 
arriving at a possible settlement Provisions of 
a somewhat similar type already exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act 1n a number of Munic 
pal Acts in India and the principle 1s one which 
1s widely accepted in other countries 


Clauses 16 to 20 of the Bull contained certain 
special provisions 1elating to illegal strikes and 
lock outs ‘Ihese clauses followed closely the 
provisions of sections 1 2 and 7 of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act 1927 
They were to be applicable only in the case of 
the strikes and lock outs which satisfied both of 
two conditions in the flist place the strike or 
lock out must have other objects than the mere | 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
Industry to which the strikers or employers 
belonged and in the second place the strike 
or lock out must be designed to coeice Govern 
ment either directly or by inflicting hardship on 
the community If these conditions were 
satisfied the strike o1 lock out would become 
illegal Persons furthering the strike or lock 
out were liable to punishment and would be 
deprived of the protection granted to them by the 
Indian Trade Unions Act while persons refusing 
to take part in 1t would be protected from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected 


The motion for circulation was adopted in the 
Lezislative Assembly and the Bull was circulated 
to all Local Governments for opinion Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
questions connected with picketing and intimida 
tion of the type which were entirely responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the general strikes 
In the cotton mills ot Bombay City of the }cais 
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1928 and 1929 and the rioting im Bombay in the 
yewr 1929 should also be covered ‘Tho Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee of the Lezis 
lative Assembly 1n Lebiuary 1929 


The Select’ Committee decided to limit the 
dui ution of the Act to five years = Tn connec tion 
with the definition of the term Publie Utubts 
Services. they were of the 0; 1mon that the wide 
power cnabling the Government to declare any 
Industry business or undertakinz to be 9 public 
utility service ws undesirable as well as un- 
necessaly and the provision made for this 1n the 
draft Bill was omitted Various prop rsals 
designed to lay up»n the Government a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inquiry or 4 
Board of Conciliation in cases wheie one of the 
parties so required were considered But the 
Committee thou,ht that unless both parties 
were 121¢¢d In desing a reference 1t would be 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Govern 
ment a» to the time at which the matter wis 
1eported for action under clause 3) At thesame 
time thcy held that no option should be lett to 
the Government to refuse to app »mt a Court or 
Bowud where the Government wis wesured that 
both puties were azieed as to the necessity 13 
well as to the fom which 1t should tvke = J hev 
therefore considered it ne cssary to provide that 
In every case a Comt of Inquiry where 1t 
consistcd of one or more persons should not 
Inclu je persons having 2n interest im the dispute 
or In any Industry affected by 1t and 1n this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition ofthete1m An independent person 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintaimed 
on the lines of the I nglish Act so as to make It 
quite clear that every 1eport of a Court or Board 
whether final or enterum must be published and 
that only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the app mting authority thought fit 
Should beleft toitsdiscretion It was considered 
Inadvisat le to forbid the1 epresent ition of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause in such & manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordinarily be 
permissible subject however to such conditions 
end restrictions as might be provided by the 
rules 


The Select Committee accepted the principle 
underlying the clause in connection with stiikes 
in public utility services but they held that the 
Clause as originally diafted was open to certain 
criticisms lor example 1t was pointed out that 
many persons are actually employed upon a 
daily wage which 1s 1n practice paid monthly 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise abstention from work on the pait of a 
particular individual and further that the clause 
was one sided and 1nflicted no penalty upon an 
employer who locks out his workmen The 
latter pomt was considered as one which should 
ce"talnly be met as by the nature of his employ 
mer a casual or day to day labourer must be 
entitled to cease work at any moment and be 
similarly liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore be excluded altogether 
from the operation of this clause The 
Committee adopted a suggestion made by the 
Government of Boinbay which made it clear 
that the cessation of work must be 1n the nature 
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of a strike as defined in the Bill and 1t was 
provided that in order to ren jer 1t a penal offence 
the strike must be in breach of a definite contiact 
between the employer and the workmen ‘Lhe 
Committee adde 1 a collateral piovision penalis 
Ing an employer for locking out his workmen In 
breach of any contract The C »mmittee alopted 
the clause In connection with llegal strikes but 
with some amen iments which in thelr opinion 
would testrict 1t3 scope without materially 
Impiling its cffectiv ness In sub clause 2 of 
this section they made 1t clear that for the 
spplicition of money to be illegal 1t must not 
meiely ten! to further or support the strike 
but hive the direct effect ofsod»ing This was 
intended to exclude % case In which money 18 
spent upon the relief of the dependants of 
strikers <A further sub claise bo1lowed from 
1 simular provision from the Fnz ish Act of 1927 
explaminz the circumstances In which 2 group 
of workmen should b deemci to be within the 
same trade or industiy wis aliel The 
penalties proviled tor the in tigation of an 
ilczal strike were mo lifled With rezard to 
clause 20 of the draft Bill the Committee hel] 
that there was no sufficient justificatio1 for 
#lving an option to the Goveinment to apply 
for Injunctlons re training the expense of the 
tunds of a Trade Union In eonnection with an 
illegal strike It wis considerei that under 
claus 16 such expenditure hal been declared 
illezal and the persons properly iIntere tel in 
seeing that the fun 1s were not mis spent are the 
membe1s of the Frade Union concerne! The 
( ommittce were of the opinion that the Bill had 
not been so altered as to req ile rep iblication 
and they recommended that 1t should be passed 
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a> duly amended by them 


The Select Committee as such did not dea 
with the question of making provision for picket 
Ing and intimidition in their report but in a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon Bart 
stated that the alteration of the law relating to 
picketing was one for which in his opinion the 
time wasripe  Picketing of anv hind should be 
rendered illegal while a Court or Board 1s sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time should be 
altered to render 1t legal at or near 3 workmen 3 
house as under the English Law There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether legisla 
tion of this kind should take place in this Bull or 
by an Amending Bill to section 503 of the Indian 
Penal Code It had been stated that if an 
amendment of this kind were passed 1n the 
Select Committee 1t would delay the Bill Ashe 
did not desire to delay the acceptance of the 
provisions of this Bill he did not press the point 
which wis raised by other members of the 
Select Committee Sir Victor Sassoon however 
thought that suitable action should be taken by 
Government elther when the Bill came up before 
the House or by bringing out an amending Bill 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
important and necessary point The action 
taken by the Government of Bombay in connec 
tion with the passing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with in the chapter on Industrial 
Disputes 


The Bull as amended by the Select Committee 
was pissed by the Legislative Assembly on the 
Sth April 1929 without any change and received 
the assent of the Governor General on the 12th 
April 1929 


INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Part XIIT of the Treaty of 
Versailles refers to the fact that the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions 1s an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire 
to unprove the conlitions in their own 
counties In oder to establish universal 
peace based on social justice the Peace Pieaty 
not only laid down general piinciples in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re 
recognised by the High Contracting Parties to 
be of special and urgent importante but 
also brought into beingthe International 
Labour Organisation which was entiusted 
with the task of securing 1s faras practicable 
the observance of these principles The 
Internationa! Labour Conference has _ been 
discussing various questions connected with 
Industrial agricultural and maritime labo 
since 1919 and has recorded its findings in 
conventions and recommendations Che 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference are not automatically bin ling 
on the State Members but they hove to be 


submitted to the legislature of each countiy | 


and this secures the rezula1 examination both by 


the Laecutive Governments and the I esislatures | 


of schemes which international opinion considers 
necessary and de-irible for the amelioration of 
labour conditions During the fourteen 
Conferences that have been held 31 Conventions 
have been adopted Out of these eleven have 
been ratified by India The following 13 2 full 
list of the Conventions which have been adopted, 


those ratified by India being markel with an 
aste1ish 


Furst Conference (Washington 1919) 


Limiting hours of work im industrial 
un jertakings * 
Unemployment * 


T'mploy ment of women before and after 
child } irth 
T'mylovment of women during night * 


Nigut work of young persons employed 
In industiy * 


6 Tsang the minimtmm ‘ge for admission of 
chiliren to industi1al employment 


Second Conf rence (Genoa 1920) 


? ining the minimum age foi admission cf 
children to employment 4t sea 

& Unemployment ndcmmty in case of loss 
o} foun lering of ships 

9 T tablshirg frailties for finding em 
ployment for seamen 


Thirl Confrrence (Genera, 1921) 


a fr © NO Fe 


10 Age for alimission of children to employ 
mcnt in agricultwe 

11 Rights of As-ociation and Combination 
of agricultuial workers 

12 Workmens Compensation tn agriculture 

13 Use of white lead in paintin . 
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14 The application of the weekly rest im 
industrial undertakings * 

lo Fixing the minimum age for the ad 
mission of young persons to employ 
ment as trimmers or stohers * 

16 Compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employcd 
at sea * 

Seventh Conference (Gcnera 1920) 

17 Workmens Compensation for iccidents 

18 Workmens Compensation for the 
occupational diseases * 

19 Lquality of treatment for nationv ind 
foreign wotkers as rezards Wo1kmen 5 
Compensation for accidents * 

20 Nightwork in bikeries 
Tighth Conference (Genera 1926) 

21 Simplification of the inspcction of 
emigrants on boardship * 

Ninth Conference (Geneva 1926) 
Seamen s Articles of Agreement 
hepatilation of samen 

Tenth Conference (Geneva 1927) 

24 Sickness Insurance for wo1kcrs In inius 
tiy and commerce and for domtstic 
SCTVICes 

20 Sickness insurance for agricultural 
workets 

Eleventh Conference (Geneva 1928) 
ication of Minimum Wage Lixing 
machinery 

Twelfth Conference (Geneva 1929) 

27 Wusht of packages transported by 


vessels 

28 Prevention of accidents in dochs 

Fourteenth Conference (Genera 1.0) 
2) Fore d or compulsory libour 

50 Regulation of Hous of work in com 

meicc and offices 

Ihe Convention adopted mm connexion with 
winte phosphorus at tho Berne Convention 
tormed the subject ot onc of the Washington 
recommendations Jhis Convention has also 
bees 1atihed by Indi: but as this Convention 
did not strictly speaking originate with the 
International Labout Organisation it hay not 
been included m the list of Conventions z1ven 
above Out of the eleven Conventions adopted 
by the Inteinational Iabour Conference which 
have been ratified by India only three involved 
no further legislation wz items (2) (9) and (19) 
above ‘Iwo Conventions items (15) and (16) 


above, have been ratified, but the necessary | 


legislation has not yet been undertaken In some 
other cases, eg items (6), (9) (18) (29) & (30) 
above some action has been taken though the 
Conventions have not been ratified by the 
Government of India 


Recommendations 
In addition to thc Conventions dealt with 
above, the International Labour Confcicncs 
have also adoptcd several Recomm ndations 
Ihese are shown below according to the yeals 
and at the Confciences at which they were 
«.dopted 
First Conference (Washington, 1910) 
1 Unemployment 
2 Reciprocity of ticatment 
3 Prevention of anthrax 
4 Protection of women and childicn 
against lead poisoning 
5 Government health serviccs 
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Second Conference (Genoa, 1920) 


Hours of work (fishing industry) 
Hours of work (inland navigation) 
National seamen s codes 
Unemploymcnt insurance (scamen) 


Third Confcrence (Geneva 1921) 

Prevention of unemployment 
(agiiculture) 

Maternity (agriculture) 

Night work of women (agilculture) 

Night work of children and young pcrsons 
(agriculture) 

Lechnical agricultural education 

Tiving in conditions (agiiculture) 

Social insurance (agriculture) 

Weckly rest (commercc) 


Fourth Conference (Geneva 1922) 
Migr ition statistics 


Fifth Conference (Geneve, 1923) 
Tactory inspection 


Sixth Conference (Geneva 1924) 
Utilis ition of spruic time 


Seventh Confirence (Geneva 1920) 

Minimum scalc of wolkmcn s compensa 
tion 

Jurisdiction m disputes on workmen $ 
compens ition 

Workmcn s compensation 
occupational discases 

Equality of treatment (workmen s com 
pensation) 


Lighth Conference (Genera 1926) 


Protection of cmigrant women and girls 
on boardship 


Ninth Confercnee (Genera 1926) 


Repvtriition of ships masters and 
PPE nticcs 

Tnspection of conditions of work of sta 
mun 


Tenth Conference (Gr neva 1927) 
Gencral piiuciples of sic hucss insurance 


Llurcnth Conference (Geneia 1928) 

Miminum wage fixinz mchinery 
1welfth Conference (Geneta 1929) 

Picvc notion of industrial accidents 

1 Piotcction of machinery 
Consultation with industri il organisations 

on 1¢gulations unde1 Convention 28 
Reciprocity (inspection certificates) 

Fo irteenth Conference (Geneva 1980) 
Indirect compuls'on to labour 
Regulation of forced or compulsory 

labour 

36 Hours of work (hotels, restaurants, etc.) 

37 Hours of work (theatres ctc ) 

88 Hours of work (hospitals etc ) 


The Thirtecnth Confcrcnce which was held at 
Gcnevi in October 1929 was a Maritime Session 
No new draft Conventions or Recommendations 
were adoptcd and the S>ssion confined itself 
mercly to preliminary discussions of tour 
questions relating to sta farers which might be 
susceptible of treatment by Conventions, or 
Recommendations ata special Maritime Session 
to be held this year On cach of these four 
items—hours of work sickness or Injury, welfare 
in ports, and qualifications of officers—the 
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business of this Session was to determine after 
a general exchange of views whether the question 
should be madc the subject of a second and 
decisive discussion in 1930 and 1f 50 to indicate 
the pomts on which in the meantime the Inter 
nationil J wbour Office should collect the formal 
opinions of the States Members 

Ai the lwelfth Scssion of the Conference held 
in June 1929 two most important subject» 


Government Administration. 


discussed under the double discussion procedure, 
were (1) hours of work of salaried employees 
and (2) forced labour The question of forced 
labour 1s being discussed 1n a separate section, 
At the 1{th 3 ss101 of th Conference held in 
June 1930 two Conventions one regarding the 
regulition of hours of work in commerce and 
ofhes and mother mzarding forced labow 
were wopted 


GOVERN WENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pre Reform days Labour was not a 
question to which the Central or provincial 
Governments in India gave the same attention 
as they did to such subjects as education health 
or Justice After the amendment of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1891 in 1911 the appomtment 
of the Indian Industrial Commission 1n May 
1916 may be considered to be the first milestone 
m the prozressive interest taken by Government 
In questions connected withlabour ‘Lhe active 
pirticipvtion of India in the Great War led to 
the creation of an unprecedented opportunity 
and ‘the emergence of an unprecedented need 
for a definite industrial policy for India as a 
whole The examination of vanous industrial 
questions by the Industral Commission included 
to 1 cortain extent the exammation of questions 
connected with labour as well Previous to 
this date no provinci or All India inquiries of a 
genervi character were held into conditions of 
labour with the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses into agricultural wagcs No inform. 
tion wis available in 1919 as to the rates of wages 
which were pid in Industry and for that mvtter 
very little inform vtion in this direction 15 avul 
vble even today Indian labour secured 1ts 
first opportunity with her partiup tion in the 
signing of the treaty of perce and her becoming 
% live member of the international comity of 
nations The prrticipsttion by India 1m the first 
Internationa! Labour Conference held at 
Washington in tho year 1919 made 1t necessary 
for the Government of India and the Govern 
ments of the more industrialised provinces not 
only to consider the question of the representa 
tion of labour im the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures but also to allocate to special depart 


ments or offices the admunistration of labour 
questions 


Under the Devolution Rulcs (Schedule I Part 
2 Rule 26) industrial matters included under the 
hcads factories and welfire of labour fall within 


the scope of the provincial legislatures Under 
the same rules regulation of mines and 
“inter provincial migration ’ are central 


subjects <A Labour Bureau was established by 
the Government of India in the year 1920 but it 
was abohshed in March 1923 on the recommend’ 
tion of the Indian Retrenchment Committee 
The admunustration of labour mattcrs since then 
has been in the hands of the Departmcunt of 
Industries and Labour with 1 Mcmber of the 
Viccroys Council holiing the portfolio 
Amongst Lowual Governments the Bengal and 
the Madras Presidencics were the first m the 
field for the creation ot special Labour Officers 


Bengal 


The Government of Leng ilappoimntcd a Labour 
Intelligence Offccr m the ycar 1920 Labour 
liws were to be administered in the Commerce 


Department but the Revenue Department 
continued the admunistration of the Assam 
Tabour Immigration Act The Labour Intell 
gence Officer was to kcep a record of industrial 
disputes in the Presidency 1nd also the number 
of labour organisations JTrom time to time as 
circumstances permitted he was to conduct 
spccial inqu'ties He was however not provided 
with an adequate staff forthe purpose The staff 
of his office consisted of only one clerk and one 
stenographer The Labour Intelligence Officer 
is uso the Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal in the Commerce Department and 
since the bringing into effect of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act 1926 he has also been sppointed 
Registrar of Trade Unions On his appointment 
48 Registrar of [rade Unions the stenographer 
wis replaced by an addrtional clerk The 
Tabour Intelligence Officcr has midc frequent 
Inquiries into questions referied to the Local 
Govcrnment by the Government of India m 
connection with proposals for labour Icgislation 
but no speciil inquiiies have been conducted or 
rcports of such inquiries published 


Madras 

The Government of Midiis appointid a 
T x.bour Commissioner in the same yew 12 
1920 to watch and study 1t all times the condl 
tions of labour pirticularly industrial labour 
throughout the Presidcncy and to keep Govern 
ment informed by periodical reports of its move 
ments and tendencies and of the existence of any 
disputes between employers and employed 
Ihe settlement of labour disputes and prevention 
of strikes are features of his work but his inter 
ference in such disputes 1s limited to tendering 
his offices to settle them In the case of disputes 
uffecting the internal administration of + railway 
he may interfere only 1f both sidcs agree to his 


|intcrvention but he must obtain the previous 


sanction of Government in each case He 1s 
also the Protector of Depressed Classes n which 
work most of his time 1s occupied On a 
with the Labour Intelligence Officer Bengal the 
Labour Commissioner in Madras has also no 
special statistical office to deal with labour 
stvtistics and no reports have been published of 
any special inquiries into question connected 
with industrial labour in the Presidency Since 
the (reation of the Office the conduct of periodic 
censuses into agiiculturul wiszes 1s however 
pliced in his hinds 


The Bombsy Labour Office 


The real pioneer work in the fleld of labour 
information and statistics in India during the 
last ninc years has been done by the Labour 
Office of the Governmcnt of Bombay which was 
established in April 1921 In the Government 
resolution announcing the establishment of this 


Bombay Labour Office. 


reales the following were declared to be its func 
ions — 

(1) Labour Statrsties and Intelligence — 
T hese relate to the conditions under which laLour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living) = wges hours of labour fimily 
Ludgcts strikes and loclouts and similw 
matters 

(2) Industrial Disputes —AS experience and 
knowledge ire gained ind the vetivities of the 
Jabour Office devclop 1t will promote th s ttle 
ment of industri.) disputcs when these arise 4nd 


*(3) Teguslateon and other matiers relating to 
labouw: —The Labour Office will advise Govern 
mnt from time to time as regards necessary 
be legisla ion or the amendment of cxisting 
aws 


When the Labour Office wis first started it 
was placed m charge of Director of Iabour 
‘Lhe post of the Dircctor of Labour was how vir 
sbolished mn 1926 and at jrcs nt the Officer in 
Charge of the I abour Office 15 styled the Director 
of Information and Labour Intclugcnce He 1s 
also the Registrar of Trade Unions and the 
Commissioner for Workmens Compensation 
In addition to the Director there arc thrce other 
Gazetted Officers who are styled Investig tors 
cne of whom 13 in charge of the branch ofhcc it 
Ahmedabad There are «also three whole time 
lady Investigators in Bomba All Invest 
gators receive conveyance ilowinces ‘The 
office staff contains two Statistical Assistants 
three senior clerks elght junlor clerks two 
stenographers one t)pist one cashicr one 
despatche: one daftar} and five peons in Bombay 
and one peon in Ahmedabad The activities ctf 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of livin, 
(2) wages and hours of labour (8) rents (4) 
economic and social conditions of varicus 
communities (o) unemployment (6) Industrial 
disputes (7) trade unions (8) other industrial 
and labour Intelligence (9) international labour 
intelligence (10) labour legislation (11) the 
Labour Gazette (12) library and (13) office 
organisation 


The Labour Gazette has been published monthly 
from September 1921 It 1s tended to supply 
complete and up to date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing In the Bombay Presidency and to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour condi 
tlons In the outside world The Labour Gazette 
circulates to many different countries and 1s 
perhaps the only publication ofits kind in India 
from which forelgners Interested 1n labour and 
economic conditions in India can obtain accurate 
and up to dateinformation Ithasalsohitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India A substantial grant 18 
allowed by the Local Government to the Labour 
Office for the purchase of books and the Labour 
Office has accumulated a very useful and fully 
catalogued library on labour industrial and 
economic matters The Labour Office library 
18 open to research workers In Bombay In 
addition to books the library contains bound 
copies of all the more Important periodical 
recelved from Labour Ministeries International 
organisations and research organisations in 
various parts of the world 
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The Jabour Office had conducted several 
special inquiries, the results of wh ch have 
either been published in the form cf special 
reports or as special articles in the Labour 
Gazette Among the inquiries the iesults of 
which have t ecn published in the foim of reports 
ale three inquiries int » wages and hours of labour 
in the Cotton Mili Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for the \ears 1921 1923 and 1926 
fc ur repotts of inquiries into family budgets three 
of which 1¢lated to working class family budgets 
in Bombay Ahmedabad and Sholapur and the 
fourth to middle class family budgetsin Bombay 
City Theremaiing reports dealt with! 1quiries 
into agricultural wages in theBombay Presidency 
an Inquiry into deductions from wages or pay 
ments in respect of fines and an Inquiry into 
middle class unemployment in the Bombay 
Presidency Other special inquiries related to 
wages of peons and municipal workers welfare 
worls rentals in Bombay afid Ahmedabad 
maternity cases among women operatives 
methods of wage payments creches clerical 
wages in Bombay Presidency ineidence of 
Sichncss amon, cotton mull operatives m 
fant mortaht, etc In the Jabour Gazette 
Statistics are regularly pubijishel for a 
working class cost of living Index number fo* 
Bombay wholesale prices index numbers for 
Bombay and Karachi retail food prices for five 
Important centres in the Bombay Presidency 
foi Industrial disputes im the Bombay Presidency 
and fo. Workmen s Compensation prosecutions 
under the Indian kactories Act accidents in 
factories production of cotton yarn and cloth 
and the employment situation A new working 
class index number has been compiled for 
Ahmedabad and statistics with regard to this 
hive Lcen published in the issues of the Labour 
Gazette since January 1330 A working class 
cost of living index numter for Sholapur 1s also 
under preparation and will shortly be published 
Quarterly information 18s also collected with 
regard to all known Trade Unions in the Bombay 
Presidency and full information 1s published in 
the Jabour Gazette every three months The 
plesent staff of the Labour Office 1s as follows — 


Director of Information and Labour Intella 
gence-——Mi J I Gennings Barat Law JP 


Senior Investigator —Mr S R Deshpande 
B Litt (Oxon) 


Junior Investigator and Assistant 
Registrar of Trade 
Mehrban BA 


Labour Investigator at Ahmedabad —Mr A 8 
Iyengar BA LIB 


Senor Lady Investyator —Mis K Wagh 


Lady Investvyators —Misses G Pimpalkhare 
and & Dabholkar 


to the 
Unions —Mr N A 


The Director of Information and Labour 
Intelligence has four offices under his charge 
(1) The Labour Office (2) the Information Office 
(3) the Office of the Commissioner for Workmen 8 
Compensation and (4) the Office of the 
Registrar of Trade Unions In the case of the 
Office of the Registrar of Trade Unions one 
Investigator of the Labour Office has been 
appointed as Assistant to the Registrar of 
Trade Unions and the office work 1s being done 
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by a Statistical Assistant and a junior clerk from 
the staff of the Labour Office ‘he Information 
Office 13 under the administiation of the Home 
Department ‘he Tabour Office was under the 
administration of the Home Department tul the 
vear 1925, but 1t was transferred to the General 
Department and 1s now i nder the control of the 
Political Dc partment The Factories Ofhve 1s 
under the numediate control of the Collector 
of Bombay and for administrative purposes 
under the Political Department 


Central Provinces 


The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which de ils with 
ul labour questions Ihe Revenue Departmcnt 
dois with mincs ‘The Department of 
Industrics under the Dirc ctor of Industitcs 1s 1n 
unmediate charge of aJl mattcrs reliting to 
Ivbour He 1s also Rezstrir of Co opcrative 
(Credit and Registrir of Iridc Unions Lhe 
f§ xtory Office 1s undc(r the gencral supeivision 
of the Director of Industrics Jhac is no 
spcqiil Tabour Office or T ibour Offi¢r in the 
(cntril Provinees but the factory st uff 1s utilise d 
for collicting such information on Ilvbow 
questions as m1y be requircd from timc to timc 
A Bouwrd of Industries consisting of represent i 
tives of the cmploycrs and thc employc¢d has 
been in eaistenee since the jycar 1914 ind all 
matters iftectinz the interests of Iivbour uc 
considered by this boird fut the louwd 
acts purely in un Advisory Cipicity 


Other Provinces 

In Burma 1 J wbour Statistics J urewu with 1 
Spcaaul Offiaar m= char,c vis sc6 up in 1926 
Lins Burd aw his conducted un cvtensive investi 
gition into the stand ud ind cost ot livin, of the 
working clisses In KRinzoon the Report of 
which wags published in 1928 In the Punjib 
the Director of Industrics 1s the wmunistratise 
officer for all acts concerned with |ibour = In 
the United Provinces almost ul dc pirtments ot 
the Jocud Govanment daub with Jhbow 
questions J ibour w such is with the Home 
Memlur, decticity 1 with the J mance Member 
the factory stafl 3s undcr the ynmmcdiitc control 
of the Dircctor of Industrics whois under the 
Ministir of 1 duc ition ind Industries and Dciler 
Inspcetion Is undcr the Public Works Deput 
ment Lhe Rezwtrir of Co opcritive Souctics 
ot the United Provinces his be n appointed J 
oMmuo Registrar of Lradc Unions m_ the 
Province in Assim the mun question conncct 
cd with libour is thit concer in, the recruitment 
ot labour tor the tea plintitions from other 
provinces Ags inter provincial migration Is a 
Central subject, the Jocal Government are not 
vryactivaly intarcstcd inthe speci considers 
tion ot othe: lvbour qucstions 


Representation on Legislatures —Thic 
Govcrnmcent of India nominitts one member 
tor labour inter sts in the Le zislitive Assembly 
since the last retorms were biought into oper. 
tion Mr N M Josh, of the Servants of Indi 
Sout), has been continuously ay ee ab 
labour Member m the Legwlative Assembly 
In the Bomba} Prcisidency the Locil Govern 
micnt had provided one seat for labour, and Mr 


Government Administration, 


S K Bole was nominated as the lahour member 
in the first two Councils after the reforms In 
1927 the I ocal Government inereased the number 
of seats for libour to three but the principle of 
nominitiw was maintained Ihe three persons 
representing Ivbour interests in the Bombay 
1 gislitive Council at present are Messrs S I 

Iiole Syed Munwar and R R Pahhale In the 
Ccntril Provinces Mr R W Fulay, a Nagpur 
pleader has been nominated as a representative 
of urban factory labour In Bengal there have 
been two nominated members to represent labour 
interests since the introduction of the reforms 

ihc Assim Government reserves one seat for the 
nom! ation of a member to represent labour but 
it hws been found impracticatle to find wy 
one who could .dequately represent this consti 

tucney and the cfore the seit 1s vacant m the 
proscnt Assim J egislitive Council 


Relation between Central and _ Local 
Governmerts —Jt has ilrady bcen statcd 
ibove that under the Devolution Rulcs tactozies, 
setth ment of Iibour disputes and welfare of 
lybour are rescrved subjects These subjects 
iro how*ver subject to ccntral legislation 
Lhc provinciul le zislatures are not debarred from 
initiating J ,1slation on these matters but they 
(in only do so with the prcvious sinction of the 
Govcrnor General in Counc) Lhe actual 
idministration of the Acts passcd by the central 
\cpishiture undcr the rbove heads fills on the 
Tocal Governments who hive to beir the entire 
cost of wdministrition 1 if 1s not permissible 
unda the constitution to incur any expenditure 
from contril revenues on the admuinistrition of 
provincial sul yccts) Ehts constitution wl position 
yp thips to some extent responsible for the 
opposition shown ly some of the Loci Govern 
mcnts to labour mecasurcs on which their opinion 
have becn myited by the Government of Indiy 
during recent ycars) = Lhe Governor General in 
Counal exciciscs Control over the administration 
of the Acts pissed by the legislature in two ways 
in the first plicc he 1s vostcd by Statute with the 
geucril power of supcrintendcnce direction and 
contiol wid secondly these Acts in most cases 
cithcr reserve ccrtam powers to him to mike the 
powers conterrcd on J ocal Governments subject 
tc his contiol The gcncril prnciple observed 
by the Government of India his been to grant to 
the }rovinccs a8 free a hind as possible in the 
adnunistiation ot the various All India Acts 


Effect of differences in Law in Indian 
States and British India —lcw Indiin States 
have any libour legislition but most of them are 
ot littl industiial importince The only States 
which hive more than 8 0U0 persons tmployed 
in tictorics and mints ire Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore Birodt Jimmu and khashmir Gwalior 
md iravancor. Most of these States have a 
1 actorics Act which however 15 much below the 
standard of the correspondinz Act m British 
Indit In recent jycars there has been a 
tundency on the part of ccrtain cipitalists to 
cndeavour to crade the provisions of the 
Hactory Law in British India by establishing 
aul or factories In the territories of Indian 

tates, 
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Domestic Servants. 


Toe relationship of master to servantin India § Every person whose name has been registcred 
18 a subject to which attention 1s frequently in the general registry 1s given a pocKet register 
directed 1n the Press by complamts about the contaming the full particulars of the record 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and made in the general registry. No person can 
the hardships to which employers are subjected cngage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants register or whose pocket register does not record 
The rencdy most commonty propounded for the tcrmmation of his last previous service, if 
misbehaviour on the part of scrvants 1s regis any On engaging a servant the master has to 
trition with a \few to checking the use of false entcr forthwith in the pocket register the date 
testimonials, or ‘* clits,” and to ehabling and capacity in which such servant 1s engaged 
musters to obtaim certaimm infofmation as to the , and cause the scrvant to attcnd personally at 
charactir of the persons they employ  ihus | the rcgistrar’s oftice to have such cntry mserted 
mode of procedure 1s of German origin, for the in the gcneral registry Similarly, in case the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gcesmdcord master discharges a scrvant he must ingscrt in 
nung) wele suppiuincnted in 1854 by a law, the pockct registcr the date and cause of his 
applying only to agricultural labourcis and discharge and the charactcr of the servant. 
domestic servants, which punishcs breach of Providcd that if for any reason he be unwilling 
contract, and since then various State laws to give the servant a chazactir or to state the 
dcaling with domestic servants have been passcd cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
in Germany ‘Lhe conditions are not, howevcr, so But in such a case he must furnish to the 
analogous for the scrvant kcegimg class in India 1s | registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
proportionately larger than 1n Europe, as also 1s | If the scrvant on dismissal fails to produce his 
the numbcr of servants kept by each mdividual | pocket register the master must notify that 

She first attempt in the Last to deal with the ‘fact to the rcgistrar Whenever any fresh 
problem by Icgislation was made im Ceylon. entry is madc in the pocket register the servant 
Lhe act dealing with the registration of domes-'is bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
tic servants in that Colony 1s compriscd in such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Ordinance No 28 of 1871 It extends to all Dvery servant whose name 18 registered shall, 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month ‘if he subscquently enters service in any place 
or recenving monthly wages, and the word not under the operation of the Ordmance, at- 
‘servant’ means and includes head and under- tend personally at the nearest pclice station on 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachmen, his entemng or leaving such service and produce 
horsekeepers and house and garden coolies his pocket register to the principal officer of 
The Act came into operation im 1871 and em- police at such station in order to enable the 
powered the Governor to appomt for the whole police officer to record the commencement or 
of the Island or for any town or district, to ¢crmimavion of the service ‘The police officer 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
registrar of domestic servants, who 1s to be the town or district in whicb such servant was 
under the general supervision and control of the _origmally registered, 
Ingspector-General of Police <A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and he has Imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, of the acta required to bedone or duties imposed 
the capacitics in which they are employed at th’ by the Act on the vanous persons mentjoned 
time of such registration, the dates of their | below As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
several engagements and such memorandum any of the dutics imposed on them by the Act 
of their previous services or antecedents as thcy they expose themselves to a jiability of their 
may desire to have recorded in the register bong fined to the extcnt of Rs 20 Similarly 
But the registrar must, eh to his entermm@ g gervant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the cred: ' mposed on him by the Act ishaDle to pay a fine 
bility of the statements made to him Any not exceeding Rs 20 Butin case he gives any 
person, who may not have been a domestic fajse information to the registrar or to any 
servant before, but who 1s desirous of entcTimg other person on matters in which he is required 
domestic service, hag to submit an application by this Ordinance to give information, he is 
to the rogistrar, and if the registrar 15 satisficd (able to a fine not excecding Rs 60 or ‘to im- 
that there are reasonable grounds to bclieve prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
that the applicant 1s a fit and proper person to excceding 3 months A fee of 25 cents ia 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name charged to the master on engaging new servant, 
in the register, recording what he has been able 4 j)ke fee of 25 cents is chargcd to the servant 
acer BB rake Mebane ae oa on his provisional registration, or on registration 
willing to certify as to his respectability Ifthe bung confirmed, or for registration of previous 


applicant 18 unable to produce satisfactory or service or antecedents, oe in cage Of losa or 
sutherent evidence as to hus fitness for domestic| eeructten Of the pocket register the servant 


service the registrar may grant him “‘provision- aecketrecite rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
al” registration, to be thereafter converted into 5 

‘* confirmed ” registration according to the re- A similar Ordinance (No 17 of 1914) has been 
sult of his subsequent service If the registrar introduecd in the Straits Settlements, where 
is satisfied that the applicant is not a fit and its operation has been limited to such loca] areas 
proper person he should withhold registration as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
altogether, but in such a case he must report his and ita application within such areas hag been 
refusal to register to the Inspector-General of restricted to the class of householders who are 
Police. expected to desire the benefit of the provisions, 


Various penalties of fine as well as of 
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fhe Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay There ire ordinarily 
five lines of steamers by which the journey 
(o and from the West ma Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or—and in 
some cases Only—by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Lurope They are the P & O, 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, the 
Lloyd Triestino and the British India line The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, the stcamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Dastward voyages There arc 
o dinarily other services between Calcutta and 


Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colomko with Lurope, 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari 
times the Bibby Lines,N Y.K., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Royal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P, & O The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon The new railway 
between India and Ceylon § greatly increascs 
the importance of theColombo route for Soutbern 
India Ihe shortest time between London 
and Bombay is lv days wa Marseilles The 
tollowing are the farcs which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange — 


Peninsular and Oriental §. N Co 


FARES FROM BOMBAY OR KARACHI 


lree passages (single and return) are granted 


between Karachiand Bombay by British India 


Steamer 
To Plymouth or London by sea, Single. , 
Retuin 


lo Mars illes, Single . 
7 ttn ee 
Io Py 


Malta or Gibraltar, Single 
To London 


” Return .. 
from Calcutta ‘eo 
REEIURN 
By the British India S N Co fares to 
London by seatrom Madras are — 
Single Ist stloon £66, 2nd saloon £02 Return 
£116 and £91 Bombay to Marseilles (Stcimcrs 
cwrying one cliss of accommod ition only) 
Singls A £64 B £60, C £56 and ReturnA £112, 
B £105, © £98 


By the Anchor Lime fares to Liverpoul 
from Bombay or Karachi are —1lst saloon 
Ks 800 pingle and Rs 1,4001eturn To Mar- 
seilles —-Ks 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs 1,854 

By Lilerman’s “ City ’ and “Hall” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 


ist saloon Single Rs 853, return Rs 1,493 

2nd saloon single Rs 640, return Rs 1,120 
T'rom Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles 

Ist saloon single Rs 800, return Rs 1,447 

2nd saloon single Ks 6:10, return Ks 1,058 
Calcutta to J oncon 

lst saloon singie Ks 907 return Ks 1,587 

2nd saloon gingie Rs 693, return Rs 1,213 

By Bibby Line tares from Rangoon to 
London 

lst saloon single Rs 1,015, return Rs 1,7: 0 


3r Saloon 2nd Sa oon 

LB C D A B 

£ £ £ £ = 
72 62 54 46 42, 36 
126 10) 9> 81 id 63 
84 a4 66 8 2 46 
147 130 116 102 91 81 
v0 80 70 60 54 48 
lof 140 122 10u 44 84 
2 82 72 62 58 50 
. 161 144. 126 108 98 88 


Ranpvon to Waiseilics, 1st saloon single Rs JLU 
Ranzoon to Marseille , lst saloon return 
Ks 1,600 

The Bibby Ime fares f om Colombo are as 
follows — 


Colombo Marseilles single Rs 77a return 
Rs 1,345 

Colombo London single Rs 880 return 
Rs 1,535 


Ihe Bibby Line eteamers 
passengers Only, 


By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool 1st saloon are —single +£65, 
return (2vajlable for 4 months) £100, (available 
for 2 years) £117 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 

to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are — 
Ist class £€5, 2nd class £50 Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares 100 diys return tickcts 1st class, £86 
wnd 2nd cly , £72 


ce London 1st class, 100 and 2nd clas, 


catry list class 


Sailings from Bombay every alternative 
Tucsday 


INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the pmncipal centres ot other parts of India 


are as follow -— 


TED ei 


pen, 8 B &U.L, Kauway, va new Nagda Wuttra wirect 


route , “a < 
Deihi, G IT P Rastway, via Agra 
bimla, va Delhi 


Calcutta, @ I P , from Bombay, ow Jubbulpore & Allahabad 


Calcutta,G I FP, from Bombay, na Nagpur 
Madras, G.I P, from Bombay, ea Raichur.. 
Lat y+, wa Delhi 


* Oct. to Apri inclusive. 


ese a oe ee 

Miles Lst Class | 2nd Clase, 

Re a p | Kea p 

as ‘és 865 85 7 U 42 12 "7 

‘ee . 957 80 7 0 4212 0 

1,22) 122 ov 0} 61 3 0 

1,049 123 1 6) 61 9 6 

ee ee 1, 2. ‘ly 3 6 57 10 b 

fi - 704 79 8 O| 39 9 90 

a aan 1 162 113 5 O 56 11 0 
Ataytodsept Rs 1lo 4-0 & 57 11 Oonly 


Aviation. 
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CIVIL AVIATION. 


Civil Aviation in India 1s under the contro! 
of the Director of Civil Aviation whose newly 
instituted Department like the Department o: 
Posts and Telegraphs comes withmm the port 
folio of the Member of the Executive Council 
of the Govéinor Genetal for Industries and 
Labour The present holder of the appoint 
ment is Lt Col C Shelmerdine OBE 
Eight Irdians are now under trainingin Logland 
with a view to their future employment in the 
Civil Aviation Department as Aerodrome 
Officers Inspectors of Aircraft and Engines 
etc Two more will be sent to England durmg 
1930 There men are not bemg trained pri 
marily as ommercial pilots but it 1s possible 
that some of them if they show special aptitude 
and desire to adopt a pilot s career May receive 
further training with this object in view All 
of them receive a ccrtam amount of trang as 
pulotsand they also go through a post graduate 
course at the Imyerial College of Science and 
Technology and periods of attachment to 
selected aircraft works and to the London 
Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon The course 
lasts for two jcars 1nd three months during 
which time the men_ rective scholarships 
amounting to £ 240 per annum A condition 
of eligubilty for these scholarships 15 that appli 
cants must possess a B Sc degrce in Engineer 
ing or Physics 


An Indian State Air Service between Karach! 
and Delhi was inaugurated as a weekly service 
in each direction on 30th December 1929 It is 
operated by aircraft chartered from Imperial] 
Airways Ltd under an agreement which 1s 
operative fortwo years It runs in connection 
with the air mail between Karachi 1nd England 
It 13 hoped to extend this service to Calcutta 
and to Rangoon in the near future hese 
extensions will be run with machines owncd 
and operated by the Government of India and 
special regard will be paid to the training of 
Indians both as pilots and as mechanics 
It will probably be necessary to suspend the 
operation of the Calcutts Ringoon section 
during the monsoon of 1931 as it 18 not 
anticipited that the new linding grounds 
which are to be constructed during 1930 on this 
section will by then be sufficiently consohidatd 
to permit of their use after heavy rain 


Instructon m aviation 13 given in India 
only through Clubs founded for the purpose 
These are the Karachi Aero Club which at the 
end of 1929 had 173 members the parti Hly 
ing Club with 174 members the Delhi Flymg 
Club, with 204 members and the Bengal Flying 
Club, with 357 members Above these is the 
Aero Club of India and Burma which excrciscs 
control and gencral co ordination of activities 
under the Director of Civil Aviation with the 
Government of India 

The movement dates from March 1927 
when as a result of the interest taken i the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon Bt MLA _ It 
was discussed by the Indian Legislative Asst m 
bly An encouraging atmosphere was thus 
created and in the same month the Aero Club 
of India was formed composed of about 40 
members of the Assembly Its first meeting 
was held in Simla in September of the same 
year and during the next three months 100 
more members of the Assembly and 197 other 


members joined Strong committees were 
then formed in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Allahabad, with the object of developing interest 
in the movement and in order to utilize the 
Government grants which were at this time 
proposed and the forms*ion of local clubs fol- 
lowed The Aero Club entered into an agree- 
ment with the Royal Aero Club of Great Britain 
and thereby became its official representative 
in India and Burma 

The Government of India in December 
1927 received from Sir Victor Sassoon a letter 
saying that subject to a grant of Rs .0,000 to 
the Aero Club for the year 1928 29 and a grant 
of Rs 20000 to each club formed, he would 
bear any deficit between the Clubs income 
and expenditure until the grants became avail 
able This they agreed to and they further 
announced that they would provide for each 
club an initial equpment of two aeroplanes, 
& Spare engine and a contribution towards 
the cost of a hangar where no hangar was 
uready ‘vailable These grants commenced 
as from 1st April 1928 and weré to continue for 
two ycars Agreements were entered into 
between the Secritary of State and the Aero 
Club and between him and the provincial clubs, 
laying down the conditions of finauuial assist 
ance Moth aeroplanes manufactured by the 
De Haviland Aircraft Co were selected as the 
trainmg machines Eight of these arrived in 
December, 1928 and traming with them began 
in January, 1929 

Particulars re,aiding the Provincial Clubs 
are as follow — 

ach of the six Clubs was presented with 
two ieroplines by the Government and their 
other machmes ind their pertormances up to 
the end of 1930 wre — 

Bengal Klymg Club 3 privately owned 
vercplanes 1 600 hours flown in 1930 

Bombay Tlymg Club 5 privately owned 
rxeroplanes 1 497 hours flown in 1930 

Dum llying Club 38 privately owned 
ieroplanes 1181 hours flown in 1930 

lharacht Aero Clhib 8 privately owned 
acroplanes , 1 4vv hours flown in 1930 

Punjab Flymg Club 1 privately owned 
aeropline 709 hours flown during 1930 
This Club commenced functioning on the 1st 
June 
Madras Flying Club has no privately owned 
aeroplane 264 hours flown since its inception 
at the end of July, 1930 

Total flymg hours for all Clubs, 6 707 
The number of hours flown by soloists are — 
Europeans 2693 Indians 2913 The number 
of pilots turned out during 1930 18 83, of whom 
46 are Indians (5 bemg lady pilots) 

The Officers of the Aero Club of India and 
Burma are—Chairman Sir Victor Sassoon, 
Vice Charman Mr H A Sams OLE I08 
Director of Posts and Telegraphs Secretary, 
Wing Commander A R C _ Cooper. The 
Pilot Instructors of the provincial clubs are —~ 

KARAOHI —Khight Lieut W Jones 

Bomuspay —Mr W H Vetch 

BeNnGal —Mr par ie aa 

ELHI —Capt e 
MADRAS hight Lieut i N Hawker 
Punjab —Capt B & Leete 
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The Suez Canal. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


At the Gineral Mecting of the Suez Canal 
Company held in Parts in 1930 the Churmin 
said that the trinsit receipts for 1929 were 4 
per cent higher than in the previous year ind 
a reduction of 2» ccntimes m the transit duc on 
loaded vessels wis thercfore made from Septem 
bor 1930 


Record Traffic through the Canal — 
1h trafhc through the Cinal in 1929 showed 
by comparison with that for 1928 (which broke 
ill previous records) wn incrcise of 1560 112 
tons nct—namclv 49 per cent — to JJ 466 014 
tons Ihc number of transits was 6 274 ag unst 
6084 in 1928 Ihe rverige size of vessels 
slightly mercascd to 7076 tons gross ind the 
proportion of transits mide by vessels of morc 
thin 10 000 tons gross increased from 11 to 11 7 
par ecnt The average stay of vessels in the 
(anil was 14 hours 57 minutes which was the 
lowest figure yct recorded 


‘The total wazht of goods cirmd through 
the Cini] wis 34516000 tons excecding by 
1,894 000 tons thc maximum r corded ior 1928 


Jhe progress noted m 1929 was not muntamed 
durmg 1930 Since Mirch 1980 the tonnage 
his fillen consider ably bow the figuics recorded 
n1929 at the end of April the difference wis 
407 351 tons 


Improvement Schemes —!¢ was announced 
In 1914 that from and after January Ist, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
oe increased by 1 ft, making it 380 ft 

oglish, 


‘Lhe maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 4 feetin 1870, 1n 1890 
ships drawing 25 4 feet could make the passage , 
ald during the following z4 years the 1ucreace 


has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet 


The scheme of Improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
Wilham Matthews and Mr Anthony Lister, js 
& comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that 1t will meet the needs of the big ship. 


A 40 Feet Channel —The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard tothe deepening 


of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in porta east of 
Suez It 1s claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydnev, there 18 no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 mules In any case the 
work 12 hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the nest few years 


When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 imc hes 
in June, 1918, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had beun increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 mules 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
vbout 20 mules. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches 10 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate niunber of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a Minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches 1s believed to be sufficient for the 
rejuirements of the immediate future. 


The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neeringside A good deal of sand 1s occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said dunng 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards ata cost of over £6,000,000 The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, 1s making sat 8- 
factory progress The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 


Almost up to the end of 1915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for thc protection 
of the entry to the Canal, were pushcd on 
uninterruptedly In November, howevcr, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artiticial rocks for this jetty wis interrupted 
Jhe submarine foundations 1n stonc and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to alength of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks werc laid for 1,040 metres, and cementcd 
for over 800 metres Ihe protection of the 
Channel 1s thus secured, ani there 1s no neod 
of any apprehension as to its future. 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow, and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himaelf to the mcer- 
cies o1 the country without a sheet ot letters 
of introduction Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mail A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperiil Airwiys hive a weekly 
service from Croydon to harochi 1nd from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long itis hoped to Calcutt. The 
Indian Rulways provide fachties on the trunk 
lines equilto many of the best services in Lurope 
and the Indian hotel has grown into 1 really 
comfortable Giray wiser 


The trivelle1 to India h1s a chore of many 
ports by which he may enter To the mypority 
of visitors from Lurope and the West Bombvy 
provides their first glimpse of Indi. while 
others enter by Cilcutta Muidras and k irachi 
and via Colombo 

Owing to its geographical position Bombiy 
is known 1s the Gratcway of Indi: through which 
for more than a century the import and export 
trade of Indii his largely passed Ash purple 
against the dawn the spurs of the Western 
Ghats thrones of mystery stand sentinel about 
the mner sinctuiry of Bombay Huarbour 
Among and above these mountin heights 
Wellington fouzsht the battles which carned for 
him his early muitiry = greitncss Lve1y 
schoolboy kn>ws the story of the Mohrittr 
campaigns, they are but one—the Mahrattis 
—of the rices within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty 
two different vernaculirs are spoken Thcie 
18 never an end to the lanl of India You will 
find life in 1ts most up to date form and next 
to 16 the customs and hibits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum the chant of the muez7in’ announcinz 
that God 13s Almighty and Mohamnied 1s his 
Prophet the song of the Shaima the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur 
quoise sky the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known beforc 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesquencss 
there 18 no region 1n all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days of diverse 
races of absorbing subjects for study and 
observation such as the customs religions 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa 
tions 

To the true lover of nature the botanist 
and the naturalist India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plun, 
and wild waste 


To the sportsman it can furnish sport such 
as few countries cin give, the tiger in the 
forest the great mihseei in many rivers, the 
wily Snipe on the jhcels the strong winged 
duck the ymkmgz pig und muny another kind 


Jo the mountimeer the Himalayas offer the 
highest mounts in the wold and some of 
the few timous petks which are still unclimbed 


To the statesman, busmessman or politician 
who secks rest and change without idleness, 
Indii presents 1 scnse of busy admunistration, 
a nition m the mikmg and an experment 
such 18 hvs nevii before been tried 


Bombay itself 15 cosmopolitin hke miny 
of the worlds great ports and m it you will 
find jostlmz ¢2ch other in the sticets representa 
tives of hilf thc 1tcs of mankind = The Towers 
of Silene wnithe ( ivcs of [le phinta are mong 
the sizhts to be secn = Elephnt 1 18 one of those 
delightful islinds which ure freely sc ittered 
upon the waters ovct whith Bombiy reigns as 
Queen 


But Bombiy is 1 gatewry and through it 
Many Interesting trips vwait the visitor and 
northwards to Dclhi he his the choice of two 
routes cither by thi G I P Railway ma the 
Eilora and Ajinty (ives Sinchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttriy or by the B B & C I Rualway 
va Baiody and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu) Udaipur Aymer 
and Jiipur to Agri and Muttra If you decide 
to go by the G I P Ruiuway route, you will 
find it Ajanta frescoes which tival miny of the 
old frescoes found m1 Europe while wt Ellort 
are the most wonderful ecives in the world, 
mountiins cut into colossal sanctuaries You 
will be vble t> compare the work of the 
Buddhists the Juins and the Brahmins and 
lkarn more of Indian mythology than Many 
hours of study will give you At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings diting back to 150 B C 
The stone cirvinzs are remirkable and are 
well woith a visit As you proceed further 
north Gwihlor is reached The great Fort 
of Gwilior has been described by Fergusson 
as the mo»t remarkable and Interesting 
exanmiple of a Hindu pilace of an early age in 
India Scventy mules further on hes Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
Must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory m marble the Taj Mahal. 
Generations hive come and gone since that 
far day when that most splcndid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife’s 
cofin in the vault of the finished Taj The 
building 1s better known than any other in the 
world Visit it by moonlight and later by 
daylight if you must By moonlight its seduction 
13 irresistible Sit on the steps by the 
entrince gate and witch the moon drift above 
the trees and the nag of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pmnacle Se 16 also in the 
fading evening lght when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exqusite glimpses of snowy 
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structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty 


The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
& miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri, the 
deserted uty of Akbar about 23 mules distant 
are all well worth a visit No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a miore sovereign grace, crowns, 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halle of state, baths, 
gia baa balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced mto his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace im Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which he built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his 80n Jahangir was born 


There in the year 1569 AT) on a_ lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as 1f by magic those great battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
pied Gast the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admuration to visitors 


The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early hfe of Lord Knshna, unfil Delhi 1s 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as ali men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India Here the 
visitor will find miuch that will mterest and 
enthrali him Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at 1ts zenith as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and thelr gardens Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutmy, Hindu Rao’s house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 
salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and, 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar, 


Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Mimar, 288 feet in height 
erected in the 12th century AD of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pag 
The Kutab Minar, tapermg from the base to 
the summit fs divided by five corbelled balconies 


es of history were written . 
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while on the fluting 18 carved an Intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran 
Jn the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid ‘wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 AD _ Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seemg the Kutab for 
It 18 unique in India 


New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, 18 worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, TFurozabad, 
Puarana Qua and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi: Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architecta and engimeers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand, 


If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay wa Rajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India Rajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in 1ts perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the ulustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw 

Mount Abu, the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
lustoric homes of the gods The Dulwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jam architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India 
Forests of marble columins, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flymg arches that twist and twime from 
pular to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outhnes and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement 


Northwards from Delhi 1s the Punjab and the 
North-WestFrontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home ot the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
mto India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab “the Land of the Five Rivers ”’ 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
uty. Throughthe Punjabalso you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors 


The glory of Aniritsar 1s the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple) The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contais a sheet of water 
510 feet square In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical m form and decorated with 
wonderful richness, 


Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
of that dynasty, made it a place of Royal, 
Residence, reminiscences of which are to be 
found today in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavilhons of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India. 


ber Pass, the great natural highway 


| into India through the almost impregnable 
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mountain barrier of the North West Frontier 
stich in historical association and has from time 
1mMemorial been the route by which conquering 
hests have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and contmually alter 
their destiny It 1s still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise iccompanied by stern 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from (central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight 


Kashmir, described by poets as an emerald 
set m pearls 18 a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountam snow 
capped all the year If you can imagine Venice 
set inthe heart of Switzerland that 1s Srinigar 
the capital of Kashmir Iife 15 good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in 1 houseboat 
when the lotus flower 1s out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow capped 
mountains in the background When dys 
are warm on the lakes 1 trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops 


Tor those who hive arrived at Delhi ma 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
aaa Benares and Calcutta Many visitors 
however enter India ma Calcutta and from 
here also many int«rcsting tours can be made 


Calcutta one of the first trading ports of the 
British Last India Company m Indm wis 
founded by Job Chirnock it is now the 
second city in the British T'mpire Its public 
buildings the Indimin museum _ the kort 
the Jam Temple the Hindu bathmg ghats 
along the river front the Hindu shrines are 
all worthy of attention 


Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest the highest 
mountain and to Pur: the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling 18 to see Mount Everest 
the world s highest peak and m order to do s0 
they must travel some 7 miles away past 
Ghoom station to Tigers Hill (8514 ft) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain 1s not visible 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
18 In the early Spring or late Autumn ‘Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
In any other part of the world Twelve peaks 
over 20000 feet with the awe Inspiring Kan 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you 

Puri also 18 an easy run from Calcutta There 
mn front of the gate of the temple 1s the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things 1n India with a tiny figure of the 
Dawn on its capital Incongruous as it may 
seem in Puri all caste vanishes The signi 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
who know India Once a year the image of 
Vishnu is carried In procession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple 
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These cars 45 feet high standing on solid 
wooden wheels seven feet im diameter are 
dragged along by the devotees 


Twenty miles north of Puri along the sea 
coast or ©4 milcs by motor road stinds the 
Black Pagoda 1t Konarvk the temple of the 
Sun God Suryi 


On the roid to Delhi the visitor will travel 
through the Gingets plam onc of the mo t 
fruitful areas of India Here he will find cities 
gacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny ike Lucknow and Ciwnpore and other 
flourishing citics 


Budh Gaya 1s one of the most famot and 
most imteresting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the Great 
Renunci tion anl the Hnhghtenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha It marks 
the sitc of his long, pcnance ind his final vactory 
over worldly desire 


Benares 18 rej uted to be the oldest city im 
Indi. but there 14 no authent record how old 
It 13 «xcept that 1t 18 mentioned mn those two 
greit Hindu epxs the Mihibhirata and the 
Ramty ina which deil with events long before 
the Christian eri Benires 15 however one 
of the most holy citics in Indi. for the Hindu 
ind its spiritual significance 14 shown in the 
quot ition Happy 15 the Hindu who dies 
in Benares for he 1s transported it once to 
Sivus Himalivyin Paradise on Mount kulisa 
north of J uke Minisi wherc the greit three 
eycd ascetic secing, the past the present and 
the futurc sits in yrofound m ditition ” 


Benires rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and flovting down the river in 2 boat the sight 
of Auringzeb s Mosque and the miny picturesque 
temples and ghits recalls to one s maigimaticn 
through the dim vistis of time the endless 
processions of devout pcoplke wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrint garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in Solemn devotion the 
emblem of Sivi 5s divinity 


About 4 to 5 miles away from Benires |1e3 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtiming divme wisdom 1t Gay? and in 
the adjoining Decr Park 13a Museum of Archeo 
logy of vivid interest 


Lucknow 1s a city hallowed by memories of 
a@ grim struggle of herox deeds and noble 
sacrifice its appeal to the Westerner 13 
influenced by its historical connections its 
beautiful buildings ind the mysterious glamour 
80 (lovely associated with the Last Iegend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh 
mana son Of King Dasarathi of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama the mythical hero of the 
Ramiyina the epic poem of the Hindus _ but 
Lakshmanpur or J ucknow a8 it 1s now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1782 1856) 


All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it durmg the Muntmy against ternfic odds 
until relieved by Sir Colm Campbell The 


_ deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
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he was killed and of Havelock who made his ! 

historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 

Hl garrison and wis himsclf besieged are well- 
nown 


Cawnpore 13 one of the most important 
imdustrial catiws of India and here you will 
find up to date facto1ies, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carricd on as it has been done for 
generations 


Northern and Central India 18, however 
not the only inteiesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those m any 
other part of the World South India 1s a land 
of tcomples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings falls highe1 
thin Niagata and wond¢rful scenery 


Madras {3 the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India and thc 
Presidency mncludes that pirt of Indit which 
was one of the first im which English and other 
foreign nitions settled The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreiding compounds 
m the conveyances still used by the local 
Inhubitants and m the scenery, whichis the 
India of the old pxture books, trices of whit 
India uscd to be when first the English scttled 
there 


Mysore commemorit¢s in its namte the des 
truction of Mahishisura, a mimotaur or buftalo 
headed monster by (hamundl, the form under 
whith the consort of Stva 1s worshipped as the 
tutdlary goddess of the rulmg family Mysorc 
State 14 a pictuicsque land of mountin and 
foest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful sccncry The Cipital which bears 
the same nime as the state 1s a City with many 
fine buildmgs and a visitor to India who wishes 
to sce the working of an uptodate Indian 
States situated among wondcriul sccnery cannot 
do bettcr than visit Mvsore Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time hcddih operations are undertaken 
whtn wild elephants are capturcd m stochades 
Tigers, Jeopirds and bears are numerous and 
bison are found m certain forests The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India «Many of the tumples contain ¢ xamples 
of the finest carving, ind Sermgapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore 18 well worth a visit lor 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
va Mysore. 


At Madura and Trihimopolv will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest 
ing work in South India. 


Madura has been aptly described by Curopean 
scholars as the “Athens ot South India’ 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture 1n all its aspects 


It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temple» 
the tourist 1s allowed to wander without restr1u- 
tions over most of it Near Shisa’s shrine and In 
the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
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cin be seen some of the finest carving i stone 
in all the world The workmanship is 80 fire, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost im 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figurcs of men, women and animals 


Trichinopoly 13 noted for 1ts rock temple and 
about three miles away 19 Srirangim with 18 
famous temple which 15 claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation 


No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it 1s a country of 
extriordmary chirm a country of contrasts 
Whitevcr be your hobby, whatever be your 
intercst, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater varicty in Burma 
thin in probably any other country You 
can sec huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science Lou can find mugnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torients, or yet against you can see emerald 
grecn piddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains Should you be adventurous and 
sech the wilder regions, you will find great 
gips m the frontier unvisited by civihsed mtn 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagis 
ind the ferce Black Lisu Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities hke Rangoon 
ind Maymyo Ringoon, the eapital, 1s of 
special interest in that if possesses the fimous 
Shwe Dagon Pagodi the Sacred Golden Pagod1 
visitcd by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Templc in Indo Chin 


‘This short account of India 18 not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
miny of the mteresting plices to be visited, 
but 1t 1s hoped that 1¢ will give some indic ition 
of the wondcaful pagcantry the magnificent 
buildings of an older age the sport, and the 
miny things of Interest which India and Indla 
alone (in offer 


Decemher, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India, The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north 
It is a land of sunshine and colour But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India; Simla, 
the summet capital of India Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the miny others situited 
among the hills of India 
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The planning of an itineriry for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure persona! desires 
of the party and the time available Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Tho» Cook 
& Sons, the American Express Co, Cox’s & 
King’s (Agents) Ltd, Army & Navy Stores, 
Grindlav & Co, etc, and the Publicity Officers 
of all the more important Rallway» as well as 
the Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
57, Haymarket, London, and the Resident 
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Manager Itidian Riilways Publiaty Bureau 
‘Delhi House 38 East 57th Street New York 
will work out tours to suit the convenience of 
individuil parties Many of the Icading tourist 
cempanies will ilso arringe for inclusive ind 
conducted tours There are crtiin  plices 
which we very well known such as Delhi Agra 
Benares Dirjecling Jaipur the Khyber Piss 
khashmir ind Mvsore but there ire Inmumer vbic 
other places almost is well known cont uminzg 
sights whih cinnot be equilled im other parts 
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of the world Puri Lucknow Amritsir 
Udaipur Mount Abu Gwalio1 Kilory ind Ajinta 
Caves and Midura wre a few of them whilt in 
Burm: Maindiliy and the fimous old cities 
of a v wnd Amuirpuri nearby are well worth 
L VISI 

A sclection of 1tineliries for long ini short 
tours in India unl Burma is given blow 
These show what cin be seen in cert um periods 
ottime but they cin be v awied to suit m Inviduial 
putis or tiken im the reverse direction 


lour No 1—4 wechs —Boinbay Udupur Jitpur Peshawir Tihore Amritsar Delhi, Agri 
Cawnpore Lucknow Benires Dauyecling and ( ilcutta 


Alternatives (a) Pi and Konarikh in plaice of Darjecing 
(6) G@wilior Sanchr Jllory und Ayiuntiy Civesin ple ¢ of Tupuar ind Ct daipur 


Sers ints 
dud srl 
Lotal fire (approximitc) on the bisis on return = Rs 170 
tickets at 1$ pimple tues ¢ alcuttyi—Dijechm, 4 13 4 
und Delhi—Peshiwir $ 1.0 62 20 


Tour No 2—2 weeks —Bombiy Udupur Jupw Dalla Agrt Gwiltoo Sainch ind Bo nbiy 


Alternative 


Total fie (approxi ite) 


Benes m plice of Gwahor und Sindhu 


| 1st | 


S tv ints 
2nt | ard 
( Rs 1090 Y) 3) 
4 £ 14 7 2 
% 69 34 11 





If the uternitive js takcn the fircs arc mcreised by wbout onc quirter 
Jour Vo 3—1 woh —Delhi Lahore Ainritsu Poshiwar ind Dah 


at 14 single fares 


Total fue (approximate) on basis of return tickcts | 








| Lot | 2nl | Serv ints 


orl 
Rs 69 3» 10 
‘£ o 3 1 
g 2) 13 4 








Jour No 4—10diys —Bombiy Podni Mysore Midi1is Lrichinopdly Viadurv und Colo nbo 


Total farce (approximate) 











S rvints 
| lst 2ni ard 
| mie 
( Rs 181 93 33 
\ 4 14 7 2 
$ 66 34 12 


ee 








Noll —If extra time ean be allowed at Mysoie Somaithpur Go opprl alls ind Oot. umund 


can be visited 


Tour Ne 5—2 wechs —Culombo Maduri 
Colombo 





Total fare by trum (appicximate) 


Madi i4 My sore 


| lat | 


Octicamund Tiichinopoly and 





S rvants 
2nt | 30d 
f Rs 173 89 31 
£ 12 7 2 
$ 63 $2 11 


NoTr —An interesting trip can be made after Icaving Ootieumun 1 ta Cochin whcre the white 
Jews hive wong the backwatcrs to Allcppcy ind Quilon by motor launch ind motcr oar down to 


Trivandrum the capital of Lravancore by trim and by motor car to Cape Comorin — the 
most pomt of India and, back via Trivandrum and Madura to Colombo ae 


beven days 


southern 


€L.. -.- ~bhawid 


~ Tee 
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Standard Tours. 


Tour No 6 —1 week —Rangoon, Mandalay, Gokteik Viaduct, Mandalay—Rangoon. 


Total fare (approximate) 


NO1E —Many Interesting trip» off the beaten 
ments are neccssary 


kor any visitor landing in Calcutta, 1t 1s 
ossible to visit Benares Agra Delhi, Jaipur 
ombay, Myson Madras f[richinopoly and 
Madura and still reach Colombo on the 14th 
day, but this entails sightsecng by diy and 
travelling most nights and 18 not recommcnded 
for the ordinary visitor A very ittractive 
tour can, however be worked out for a simular 
trip ovcr a period of four weeks either allowing 
more time at the more importint places or 
including other of the placcs mentioned in 
‘Lours land 4 such as Darjeeling Puri, the 
Khyber Pass, Lihore and Amritsar, Udaipur, 
etc, 


Tiavclling in Indla 1s not expensive when 





Servants 
| 1st | 2nd ord. 
Rs 70 35 12 
£ 5 3 1 
$ 25 13 4 


track can be made in Burm, but special arrange 


the long distances travelled are taken into 
consideration The first, second and Indian 
servants fares are shown at the end of cach tour 
Hotel expenses average about Rs 15 (22/6 or 
5$ dollars ) per person a day except when 
special rates are charged during certain special 
periods, while a motor car for the day can be 
hired for Rs 25 to Rs 30 (38/6 to 45/or 9 to 
11 dollars) a day in most places, except where 
long distances have to be covered Where the 
distances are short, tongas and two-horsed 
landaus can be used and the daily charges vary 
from Rs 38 to Rs 9 (5/to 13/6 or 14 to 34 
dollars) Guides with a good knowledge of 
Knglish cin be obtained from Rs 5 to Rs 10 
(7/6 to 15/or 2 to 4 dollars) a day 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


al eae Laurie’s Great Northern, Metro 

po Cc. 

AHMLDABAD.—Grand. 

{LLAHABAD —Grand, 

BANGALORE —Cubbon, West End, Laveudci’s 

BaropDa —The Guest House 

BENARES,~-Clark’s, de Paris. 

BomBAy —Apollo, Grand, Uayestic, 1a) Mahal, 
Regent. 

CALCUTTA —Continental, Grand, Great Castcrn, 
Spence’s. 

CAWNPoRF —viviland Muilitary, 

Coonoor.— Glenview 

DARJEDLING —Grand (Rockville), Mount Lver- 
est, Park. 

DELHI —Cecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss. 

GWaALIOR —Grand. 

GULMARG (Kashmir)—Nedou’s. 

J alpuR.—Jaipur, Kaiser-1-Hind, New. 

J UBBULPORE.—Jack*on's. 

KaRAOHI.— Carlton, Bristol. 

KHANDALLA.—Khandalla, 

KoDAIKANAL,— Lakeview, Golf Links, Curlton. 

KuRrsfonGe —Clarendon. 

LAHORE —Faletti’s, Nedou’s. 


LucKNow.—Carlton, Burlington, Haultons, 
Royal. 

MADRAS.— Connemara, Bosotto. 

MANABLESHWAR,— Race View. 

MATHERAN.— Rugby. 

MOUNT ABU — Rajputana. 

MUBREE,— Viewforth. 

Mussoornip—Cecil, Charleville, Hakma’, Grand, 
Savoy. 

MysorE —Metropole. 


NaAINI TAL.—-Grand, Metropole, Ruyai. 


OOTACAMUND.—Savoy, 
PESHAWAR —Deans Hotel, 
Poowa.— Majestic. 

PuRI.—B, N Railway Hotel. 
QUETTA —Stanyon’s. 
RAJPORR.—Carliton, 
RAWALPINDI —-Flashman’s. 
SECUNDERASAD —Montgomery s. 
SHELLONG—Pinewood. 

SIMLA —Cecil, Grand, Clerk’s. 
SRINAGAR (Kashmir) —Nedou’s. 
SHIVAPURI —Shivapuri. 

U DAIPUR.— Udaipur. 


Burma. 


Rivx@oon.—Allandale, Minto Mansions, Roval 
Strand, 

MAYMYO.—Luzette Lodge. 

KaLaw.—Kalaw. 


Ceylon. 


ANURADHAPURA — Grand, 
BANDARAWELA — Bandarawela Grand, 
COLOMBO — Bnatol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
tALLE.— New Oniental. 
HaTron.—Adam’s Peak, 
KANDY.— Queen’s, Suisse. 
Nuwara ELlya —Carlton, 
St. Andrew’s. 


Grand, Marsh), 


Malaya. 


Ipon.—Station, 

KvaLA LUMPUR.— Empire, Station. 
PENANG,—Eastern and Oriental, Runnymede, 
SINGAPORE—Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, 8ea-View. 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital of India trom 
Caicutta to Delhi was announced at the Deib! 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of Iadia, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attamable as long as the Governwent of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province—the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment—for several months in every year 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province To achieve 
these two objerts the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was ecsential its disadvan- 
tages had been recognise as long ago ax 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation aS a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour, 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, ‘“‘to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of t 1e past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, ths resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire shuu'd at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bn- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country ”’ 


The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site belng on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Dell, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past The land chrsen 1s free from 
liability to flood, has a@ natural draimage, and 
«J not manworn. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site 1s near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn -General Sir C, P. Lukis, Mr H. 1 
Keeling, O81, AMI.C.2, and Major J C 
Robertson, ! M8, was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiress of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Lheir report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that “the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no dovht can exist 
as to the superior bealthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when comyzared witb 
those of the northern site.” 


The Town Plan and Architectare.—A 
report by a lown-Planning Committec, with a 
pan ot the lay-out, was dated 20th March 1913. 

ork was begun 1n accordance with 1t and its 
main lines have been followed throughout 
The central point of interest in the lav-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House, and two large blocks of becretanats 
This Government centre has given a 
position at Rajsina hil) near the centre of the 
nes city Sir Cdwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baker 


for tho Secretamats The former building 1s 
estimated to cost 1pproxmmately Rs 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were o1iginally estimated 
to some Rs 124lakhs The provision made 1n 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
cast 1f used has already pattly been utilised 

The sccretariat personnel has largcly mereased 
in the past few years and numcrous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Hea lquartcrs which moved into the new 
capital at the cud of the Simla season, 1929 

Lo the cast of the forum and below it, 1s a spa- 
C‘ous forecourt defined by an ornamental wail 
and linkcd on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which Jews to Indrapat Across this main 
4X15 runs an avenue to the shopping ccntre 

Other roads run 1n different dircc tions from the 
cntrance to the forum She ax running north 

east towaids the Juma Masjid forms the pnnci 

pal approach to the new Legslature Chambers 
hey are ofhcially descmbed as the Council 
House and the road 13 named Parliament strect 
Ihe railway station tor the new city finds its 
place about hulf way between the old ind new 
cities off the roid through Pahargun), which lies 
tothe west of Old Delhiinthe dir ction of The 
Ridge Lhe main roads or avenues range from 
76 tuct to 100 fc ct in width with tne uxception 
ot the main avenue cast of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed The principal avenues 1n 
addition to the main avenucs are those running 
at rizht angles to the mala east to west axis 


Hor a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India during the period of tne 
buildin, of tl e new capital an area was selected 
ilong the Alipur Road, between the existing 
civil station of Delhi und the Ridge Lhe arch- 
tecture and method of construction were simular 
to those adopted in the exhibition buildings at 
Allahabid in 1910 but the buildings have 
outlasted the transitional period for which they 
are intended Army Headquarters were still 
housed 1n them in the winter until the season 
1929 30 and others are occupied for various 
purposes including the tempolary accommoda- 
tion of Delhi Univesity. 


In October 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an admistratiy> enclave of 
Delhi under a Chiref Commissioner, This 
coclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,652, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,290,144 lhe plins of the New Capital 
allow for a population within 1t of 70,000 
Its prcsent population 13 approximately 40,000 
Sites have bern alotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
amt several of these habitations have been erect- 
e 


There was, as regards architccture, a pr?- 
longed “battle of the styles’ over Delhi 
Tinally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim “to express within the limit 
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of the medium and of the powe.s uv. ita users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu 
ment ’’ The inspiration of the designs is mani 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architects 
aim to avoid doing violunce to the principles 
of structural fitness and altistic unity 


Cost of the Scheme —It was at first tenta- 
tiveiy estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov 
ernment of India on the subject Various 
factors have since then increased the amount 
the chicf of these being the immense rise 1 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
tu 1,307 lakhs ofrupees this amount includes 
ullowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis 
laturc, which werc not allowed for in the earlier 
estimatcs Ihe New Capital Lnquiry Com 
mittee, in its report published in January 1923 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs 1 29. 
lakhs cluding Rs 42 lakhs for loss by 1x 
ching Actuil cxpenditurie upt>  pprowl 
initcly the cnd of 1929 was Rs 14 «qrorcs = This 
miy be tiken i the figure for the completion 
ofthe mun projcct 


Lhe Project Estimate contains certain items 
Such aS land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re 
coverjes 1n the form of rato or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current expenditure 
partially at any rate ‘over the interest on the 
capital outlay whilst there are other items on 
which some return on account of the sale of 
leases, geLéra. ttxes and indirect receipts may 
be expected, 


Progress of the work —Ihe construction 
of New Dclht was made it satisfactory spvred 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
ebsence of ofhcers and othei cotiblishmcuts 
at the wir = [he Scuretaniits were so fur advan 
ced that there wore transferrd to them from 
Crlcutta in October 1924, the oflices of the 
Accountant-General Centra] Revenucs, and the 
headquartcrs of the Royal Air Jorcc in Tndia 
w re also housd in them in the winters of 
1924 25 and LJ2o 20) he residential buildings 
for Goveitnment officers 1nd staff of various 
gradcs weie then nearly completed lhe whole 
of the civil side of Governmcnt moved from 
old Delhi into their quarters inthe new Seue 
tariats on coming down from Simla in Novem 
ber, 1926 Lhe present position 1s that all Gov 
ernment Departments including the Armv 
Departments and Aimy MHcadquarters and 
R A F Headquarters hive thcu offices in the 
new City buildings on which the builders aie 
completing the final details Ihe Members of 
H L the Viceroy 8s Kxecutive Council including 
H §& the Commander in Chief live 1n their new 
official residences in the new cipital H L the 
Viceroy took up his residence in the new Gov 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
Season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi The 


The New Capua, 


Government of India have recently dcvoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
apd eaily in 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay mm Delm 
for half of each year the new order being intro 
duced for trialin 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid Apnl and bringing 1t 
down trom Simla again in mid October 
Phe experiment was not very successful and 
has not bcen rej cated 


Art Decorations —lhe Government of India 
in 1927 approve 1 a scheme for thc encour 
aocmeut of Indian artists by providing facilt 
tis for the decoration ot ceitamn buildings 
in New Delhi Lhe outlines of the scheme are 
bricfly as follows A certain number of domes 
and cellings in the New secretariat 1] uldings 
at Delhi suitable tor dc otation were selected 
Lhe various schools ot a1t m Indi as well as 
individual artists were mvitcd throu, loc ul 
Governments to send in by the beginning of 
Mirch 19.8 small sc alu desi,ns for approval 
by 1 Committce After appioval by the Com 
mittec both as regards the design and colour 
the picti "es were to be drawn out and painted to 
tull size on canyis und if finally approved by 
the Committee fixed according to the marou 
fla.e process an situ Other techniques such 
as fresco 01 temptra were optional Artist» 
or schools of ait who sent mn small scale diaw 
ings had to bear the 1nitial expense of preparing 
them When these were spproved by the 
Committee the outofjochet expenses 
paid m addition to a suitable honorarium 
Govclument undcrtook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved skutchcs buf 
give no guirantu that the fiished palutings 
wlll permanently be prescived Government 
intimated that histoical or allegorical 
subjects would be given preference over reli 
gious ones and Luglish artists livin, in Indi 
were barred from competition the work bein. 
strictly reserved to Indian artists Numerous 
artists submitted designs especially those of 
Western India and with such satisfactory 
results that the sjeclallv apjointcd expert 
Committec approv d ot nearly all A great 
deal of painting his now been completed and 
the work » coitinuilly progressing Goyun 
ment mcuanwhil lwached a scheme tor sending 
sctlected artists to Lurope tor finishing studies 
to cnable them the bette: to join in the work 
sud und the schcome students ure DOW Im 
Lugland 


Opinion of the Legislature —Consider- 
able discussion regarding the new works 
took place m the Assembly in 1921 The 
following unofficial resolution was carmed — 
“ [his Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delht 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tarlat and Legislative bui’ings and connected 
works including residences may be completed 
as early w> practicable ”’ 


A non-official Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 


The New 


moved a recommendation to Government 
‘to appoint a Committee to iquire into the 
possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessinz salubrious and 
temperate climate throuzhout the year’ ‘his 
proposal was ridiculed by sev ral of his non 
officiul colleagues and was eventually rejccted 
without a division. 


HRH the Duke of Connaught, on 12th 
February, 1921, laid the foundaticn stone ot a 
lirge group of parlmmmcntary buildin.s on a 
site close to the south east of the Secretanats 
Ihe building 1s an imposing pile cicular 
in shape consistingin the mun of three horse 
sho? shaped Chamber for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State «and Jevisiitise 
Assembly respectively aid surmounted ly a 
large dome over a Central J ibrary connecting all 
three Chambers. 


HE the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) procceded 
in state to the new Legislitive buildings 
henceforward to be known 18 the Council 
Buildings and formally declaied them open 
on 18th I< bruary 1927 Lhe India legislature 
began its sessions in them next day 


During 1928, official and pubhe attention 
became focussed on the need to effect drastic 
Implovements in some of the crowded 110 15 of 
the old city ana to provide for its expansion 
and fo1 suburban developments Ihi1s led to 
the examination of the possibilities of the lea 
lying between the old and new cities and of the 
desiralylity of driving connectin, roids throu,h 
the City walls in order to givc access outwards 
m this dicctim Lhe old city 1s now 1ypidly 
expindn, mv westerly d rection oe towuds 
ind up the Rid, which runs behind } oth citis 
ind the sprees betwen the two cities are bemy 
d¢ycloped und utiliscd 


AllIudia War Memorial—H R Hi the 
Duke of Connaught on 10tn Tebruirs, 1921 
lud the foundation stone of an All India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the (entral 
Vista The place chosen 1s 4 fine position in the 
centie of the ciiculaz Piimees’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for cconomy s 
sake proweded with slowly It 15 now practi 
cally complete 


Lhe Memoriil tikcs the form of a triumphant 
arch spanning Kingsway the avenue running 
down the ccntre of the Vista It 1s generally 
similar to the Arc de Tnomphe in Piris 
but 18 simplcr in a way which will probably 
Increase its grandeur and dignity The monu 
ment reaches a height of 160 feet and thc | 
inner height of the arch 1s 87 feet 6 inches 
and its brewdth 70 feet Over the arch on both 
fronts appears In capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this is flanked on each 
side by the initiuls MCM (te 1900) whilst 
immediately below them on the kft hand are 
the mitiuls \IV (2e 14) and on the oppo 
pite side the figures XIX (i¢ 19) above 
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the Arch is a circular stone bowl 11} feet 
In diameter This 1s intended to be filled 
with burning ol on great anniversaries and 
other occisions so thit there will be 
shining fire by night and a column of smoke 
by di} The memormil 1s solely Indiwm in 
purpos. wd bears the names of Indian 
regiments only 


Public Institutions —It was proposed 
during 1914 thit a hizher college for Chiefs 
should be estiblished at Delhi and in this 
connemion a conference of Chifs and Political 
Officers wis hcld at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided The proposal is still under consider. 
tion To implement 1t would iequire an esti 
matcd capital outliy of Rs 12} lakhs 


The Government of India further im the 
Spring session of thar Lezishiture in 1922 
introduced und carricd a Bill tor the establish 
ment of 1 unitary teaching and residential 
univasity of Delht the buildings for which 
would bc crected in the new capital The 
plan wos to provide a loci university on 
tle model rceommended for Dacca University 
by the Cucutt. Univesity Commission The 
provision of funls for the complete 
realisation of the univc rity must be a matter of 
timc widit was thercfore decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges 1n thei present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their orgimsition Lhe initia work of 
organisation wis quickly effected by the Lxe 
cutive (ouncil Untortunately the imahility 
of the Government of Indi to allot considerable 
funds wis a sevcre handicap It was hoped 
that H L the Viccroy would be able to lay 
the foundation ston: of the university build 
ings in Novem: 1922 but tins proved 
impracticable The site for the new buildings 
requicd his not vet been settled Govern 
ment and the Univasity Authoiities are ex 
mining this point in consultition particularly 
with retercnce to the quustion whether to build 
in the ncw ecapitul or to utilise buildings that 
may bccome ivulable clsewhctre ‘Lhe general 
question of the fminces of the University was 
m 1927 the subject of inquiry by 4 special 
(ommittee wppointed by Government Tor 
the prescnt the Univrsity 1s housed mn the tem 
poray buildings in old Dellu occupied by the 
Civil Secret wit until last year 


H C the Viceroy on 10th January 1930 laid 
the foundation stone of a large Luroytan and 
Indian General hospital to be built in the course 
of the next few years at a cost of Rs 7. lakhs 
for the servic ot both old and new cities A 
portion of the scheme will ata cost of Rs 40 
lakhs be executid as a first stage during the 
ensuing two ycars §=This will provide 2>4 beds 
and the necessary laboratoris and administra 
tive and residential quarters The second 
stage will provide inother 110 beds The 
hospital 1s situated between the old and new 
cities 
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Freemasonry ip India. 


In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Urand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esqa., 
authorising him to ‘‘open a new Lodge in Bengal.” 
Of this personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt Farwinter, who in the following ycar 
succceded him as Provincia] Grand Master of 
India, Lodge was established in 1730, which ip 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the Fast India Company, and is described 
as ‘‘No, 72 at Bengal in the Kast Indies,” 
next Provincial Grand Masters were 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April1765, The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah In 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hoie by escaping 


and was accused of deserting his post, but, | 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by | Trich 


improbable ' 


Admiral Watson and Clive, it {a 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 


The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was proaent at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the ‘Lodges 
in the East Indies “ 
ponted P. G. M. In 1762. At this period it was 

he custom in Bengal ‘‘to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who nagsed throich the different. afficea af. 


~—ew 


Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” ‘This annual election | \alendar in 1799, 


48 8000 as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton | 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767; but in pass- 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years | 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- | 
ed by Earl Ferratsin 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the ‘‘Aimiral Watson,” Indiaman 
‘* for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found.” Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly hold the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased 
meet, It seams that the officors were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction | 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the, 
dissatisfied bodies se and attaching them- 


selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In W 


1813 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Oalcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provinolal Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
Disteict Grand Lodge. 


Madras.—tThe earliest Lodge in Souther. 
India (No, 222) was established in Madras in 175° 
Three others were also established about 1766 


| Union in 


Mr, Cullin Smith was ap- | 


In the same year Capt. Edmund Pas 
? cal was a 

pointed P, G. M. for Vadras and its Dependenciss 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St, George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincia] Grand Rodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the union, 
ndeed, though not generally known, these two 


arent bodies, the Grand Lodge of Engla 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden at ane 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in & great measure they succeeded. At the 
1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
mae ot ty euen of the Nawab of 
» Vidat-ul-Umra, who in his repl 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of arian 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
cae phe Ae nner by that he poasessed.’ 
ent is now stor 
the United Grand Lodge. tor een eae 


Bombay.—Two Lodges were 
Presidency during the 17th century, Nos, 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 869 In Surat in 1798, 
hoth of which were carried on the lists until the 
union when they disappeared. A Provincial 


Grand Mas 
there is non ter, James Tod d, was appointed but 


fablished Ip 


In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of 8t. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dis nsation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
waking the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested ‘‘ that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan.” 
li reply ote this ld peaches no copy has been 
reserved. ge evolence was establish 
in Bombay in 1822, as 


In 1823 a Military Lodge‘‘ Orion-in-the-West ”’ 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
Tt seems fron. Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England, A 
arrant was subsequently fssued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degrce fot which a fee of three geid moburs 
was charged. In the following year a seeond 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of tig which however left no 
trace of ita existence. 1825 the civilian element 
of ‘* Orion” seceded and formed the ‘‘ Lodge 
of Hope” also at Poona No, 802, 


Freemasonry tn Indta. 


Here ‘* Orion” unrecognized at home, atdec 
in the geceasion of some of its members, whe 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of ‘Orion-in-the- West ” 
had teached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel] 
had exceeded his powers Ultimately a new 
warrant No 598 wis granted as already stated 
in 1833, Lodge ‘‘ Perseverance’® was started 
m Bombay No 8181n 1828 Upto this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Iungland in 
India had not been invaded, but in 1836 Dr 
Jame3 Burnes was wppointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, F. G M of Western India and tts 
Dependencles No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was fotmed until 1st January 1838 A 
second Scottish Provynce of Lastern India was| 
started which on the rctirement of the Marquis of! 
Tweedale was absorbed wthin the jurisdiction 
of Dr Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincia) 
Grand Master for 11] India (including Aden) brt 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
bo act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies Burnes may be best described 
as belng in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as o 
Provincial Giand Master “10 partibus {nfidelium”’ 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry But the times were pro- 
pitious Lhere wis no Lnglish Provincial G:and 
Lodze in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Ad™unistration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sizht 
was witnessed of Lnglisn Masons deserting their 
mothcr Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, in order ta give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, indeed, a Lodge ‘* Per- 
severance under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No 338 0n the Rogister of Scotland 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
fourbhed, and Dnglish Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St George No 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was agaio 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province In 1844 Burns established ¢ 
Lodge ‘Rising Star’ at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result o 
which ts seen at the present day Thus the seec 
planted at Irichinopoly in 1774 by the initiatio: 
of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting 1: 
the Initsation of thousands of Indian gentlcme: 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone fa) 
to establishing that mutual trust between Wes! 
aud East, a distinguishing characteristic 
Speoulative Freemasonry. A Prov ncial Gran 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay tn 1860, an: 
converted Into a District Grand Lodge in 186° 


The Grand Lodge of England —All three 
Constatutions of the United Kingdom, the Unif 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge 
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Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
iurisdiction in India Bv far the largest is the 
frst the next largest is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides ita rule under 
Vive District Grand Masters mdependent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appoutea 


Bengal 


81 Todges Rt Wor Ero [rx Stuld PGD 
Dis G Mister Dy D G M Ldwird A H 
Blunt CIE ORE Its Assi-t 
DGM A Aitken 


AMfadras 
3. Lodges Dis @ M Rt Wor Bro A YG 
Campbell (CSI CLIK, CBOE ICS 
PGD Ds DGYM, P *¥ Sivangnanam 
Mudihar PG D 


a 


Bombay 
8 DG Rt Wor Bro Str Reginald A Spence, 


kt PGD Dy DGM WAC Brom 
ham 

Punjab 
Lodges Rt W Bro C A Barron, CSI, 


CIL,CVO ICS, Meftriet Grand Master, 
H £ Holland CIL,Dy DGM. 


Burma. 


(0 Tnlges Rt W Bro Sir Tee Ah vin 
PAG Rez Disttict Grand Master 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
ule through a Orend ter of all Scottish 
‘reemagonry in India, who {fs elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Grand MasterMason of Scotland The Hon'ble 
ur J £ B Hotson, CSI, OBE,I1CS8, is the 
oresent incumbent of the office, and controls 73 
‘odges Under him the several districts are in 
vharge of the followng Grand Superintendents — 
Lt Col R W Castle,G.Supdt Northern India 


ipt GR White .. Central 
The Hon'ble Lt -Col 

T H heyes oe Southern 
A Briggs Lastern 


The Grand Scerctary isR W.Bro J C.Mistree, 
J P, 17, Murzban Road, Tort, Bombay. 


The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Doputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, viz , English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant In 1931, however, a warrant waa 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge ‘‘St 
Patrick’ and since that year two other Lodges 
have syrung into bemg 


rand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Great here in India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. Thero are ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta. 8 in 
Oeylon and 3 in Bombay. 
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Royal Arch Masonry —Under Ungland, ' 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, his Deputy as Second and another Com- 
panion as Third Principal 

Under Ircland there Is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 


The five English Districts are constituted a> 
uoder’*— 
Bengal, 


30 Chapters. Grand Supdt Most Lx Comp 
Lr Studd 
Madras, 


18 Chapters, Grard Supdt A. Y G. Campbell, 
C.8 I, C.1.E 9 C.B Es V.D., 1.¢.8 


Bombay. 


M Yx Comp Sir Reginald 4 
Kt, Grand Supet1intendent. 


Punjab. 


21 Chapters. Most Lx Comp. C A. Barron 
CS1, CIE, CV.0, ICS, Grand bu 
periptendent 

Burma, 


7 Chapters Most }!x (Comp Sir Jcc Ah Yum 
Grand Superintendent 


: Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland his a 
Boparate constitution to Craft I reeinasonry The 
District Grand Chapter of India 1s at 
prerent ruled byM.L Camp A M. haji 
under whom there are about 30 Chapters in 
India, The Grand Sccretary of all Scottish 
Creemagonrv in India 1s also District Grand Scribe 
C. of Scottish R A. Masonry 


There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta, 


Mark Masonry —Under Ingland Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of Lngland and Wales, and dividcd into scpa 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
ee Master is also District Grand Mark 

aster, 


£6 Chapters 
Srence, 


Bengal 
27 Lodges H.R Nevill, CIL ObLL,ICS, 


DG.M. 
Bombay 
18 Lodges Rt W. Rro sir Reginald Spence 
District Grand Master 
Madras 
lt Lodges. A Y.G. Campbell, CIE, CBE, 
V.D..1C 8, District Grand Master. 
Punjab. 
13 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. H. L. O. Garrett, 
District Grand Master, 
Burma, 


5 Lodges. Rt W. Bro. Nisirwinjee Nowroye 
Parikh, MD, District Grand Master, 


Freemasonry in India. 


The Mark degree Is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters, Mark 


| degree ig worked in some 8 OC. Lodges, but 


mostly in R. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
RA M, and other degrees can be obtained.8. C 
Chapters msist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges 13 conferred by the Rt, Wor. 
Master in 8 © Oraft does not recognise the 
ceremony of Rt. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each (Chapter 
has a Lodge of M M M working under its 
charter Separate chapters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 


Other Degrees —There are many side degrecs 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 80° 1s worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
18 also worked in several] places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India, 


Roman Lagle Conclave No 48, Bombay. 

St Mary’s Commandery No 43, Bombay. 

R A Mariner, 72, 514 662, Bombay, and 483, 
Jubbulpore 

R A Marmer, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 


R A. Mariner, 98, 193, 219, 279 and 420,Punjab 


Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 3°, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras 

Benevolent Associations —Lach Jnstrict 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, ednca- 
tional provision for the children of Masous aud 
maintcnance provision for widows In poor circum- 
stances, 

Alliuformation will be given to persons entit] 
ed by the District Grand Secretar. in each 
Iistrict The names and address of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below :— 


DG 8S, Bengal. 
J. H Simpson, 19, Park Street, Calcutta 
D GS, Bombay. 


Lhin Bahadur Palany N Davar, PA.GR 
PDG.W, Ireemasons’ Hall, Ravelin Street 


Fort Bombay 
D G.S, Burma, 
LT Meyer,D.G8.,,LC, Rangoon. 
D.G.S , Madras, 
S, TT. Srimvasa Gopala Chari, Freemasons’ 
Hall, Egmore, Madras, 
D. G. 5., Punjab. 
G Reeves Brown, Freemasons’ Hall, Labore 
Scottish Constitution —For mformation re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Jehangir ©. Mistree, J.P., 17, 
Mi rzban Road, Bombay 
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Scientific Surveys. 


Zoological Survey.—A scheme for the for- 
mation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutt®, came into force in 
July, 1916. The proposals as sanctioned bj 
the Secretary of State mainly are as follows :— 
‘*The headquarters of the Survey will be the 
Indian Museum. The scheme regarding the 
Zoological Survey entails the breaking up of the 
organisation now known as the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
into two parts, one of which will become a Gov 
ernment department under the title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and will be prima- 
rily concerned with zoological investigation and 
exercise such advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the othcr 
part will remain as the office of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum and will be organised for the 
Present on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
laws of the Museum. It will be the duty of the 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
Btandard zoological collection of the Indian 
Empire, and 93 such to give every assistance in 
thelr power both to officials and to others, in the 
identification of zoological specimens su bmittec 
to them, arranging, if requested to do so, to 
send collections to specialists abroad for identi- 
fication in cases in which no specialist is avail- 
able in India ’’. The Zoclogical Survey is also 
responsible for the Anthropological and Ethno- 
logical collections in the Indian Museum and fn 
1927 the addition] appointment on the Staff of 
an anthropologist was created. The Director of 
the Survey was Dr. Anandale until April, 1924, 
when he died—within a month of receiving the 
honour of Fellowship of the Roval Society. 
Dr. Bainl Prashad was appointed Acting Director 
in his place and continued in that capacity until 
July, 1925, when Lt.-Col. R. B. Sewell, IM8., 
M.A., F.A.8.B., F.L S., F.Z.8., was made Director. 


Mammal Survey.—The Survey was institut- 
ed in the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the further objet of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society’s 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, the 
primary object of the Survey being the further- | 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 


to rely for information on Dr. Jerdon’s “ Mam-’ 


mals of India’’ published in 1874. In 1884 
R. A. Sterndale published his Natural History 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular work 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book. In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr Slatcr, Hon. 
Secretary to the Zoologica] Society and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well known 
scientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India. The memorial recommended 
that ascries of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr. Blanford 
should be appointed its Editor. The memoria] 
resulted in the publication in 1888-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals in the “Fauna of British 
India" Sories and since 1891 this volume has been 


the standard work on Indian Mammais. Blane 
ford’s book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
recent research. Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and classification and the disco- 
veries of new species have rendered Blanford 
practically obsolete. 


To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society decided to institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey, 
Mr. W. 8. Millard, then Hon. Secretary of 
that Society, issued in an appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the serviccs of 
trained European collectors so as to make a 
systematic coilection of the mammals of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. The response to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
(Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon. 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments, 
Subscriptions were also received fron a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered being—lIn 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch and Kathiawar; the_ Southern 
Maharatta country and Kanara {in Southern 
India; in Coorg and Mysore; in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar: in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chind win river, in Central Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tennaserim. The whole of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed. 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
the late Mr. R. C. Wroughton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldficld Thomas, 
F.R.8., Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
results of their researches were published in a 
series of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society. The enorm- 
ous mass of material then collected resulted in 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanford’s Mammalia to be 
andertaken and early in 1921 the Secretary of 
State for India commissioned Mr. R. C. Wrough- 
ton, since deceased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to 
undertake the work. 


When demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survey which had been in abey- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
tor, Mr. C. Primrose, was sent to Assam and 
the Mergui Archipelago and Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
has written very appreciatively of his work 
among those islands. Mr. Primrose then began 
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working inland but owing to the impracticahi 
lity of continuing his work in Burma during the 
monsoon, he was transferred to Gwalior where 
Ji Hsthe Maharya kindly accor Jed permission 
to work in his territories 


After working a portion of the Tastern Ghats 
the next move was to the hk ingra District in 
the North Vi est Himalayas and \hen on to the 
Punjab Salt Range 17 wo other collectors worked 
in Southern India Vermission was once more 
obtained from the Nepal Governm: nt for a col 
lector to resume the Survev work 1n that country 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early in 1928 with a representative 
collection of interesting mammnials and birds, 


The Surv ey now has only one collector who 
18 coliccting in the foot hills of Ilimaiayas and 
the Pindari Valley 


Botanical Survey —The Potanical Survey 
Department of the Government of Indi 1s 
undcr the control of a Director who 15 4189 
Supcrintcndnt of the Royil Botune Gird*n 
Calcutts there 19 a staff at headquarters of 
two officers tor systemidic Work ind at the Indiv 
Museum 1. curitor whois cnzig¢e Lin the develop- 
mcnt nd maintenince of the Industrial Section 
Ihe Director holds admuinistritive charge of 
the Government of Indii1s cinchons oper tions 
in Burma of quimne minuficturc in Benzil 
and of thc distribution of cinchon. products 
to the Government of India $ arc 1 of distribution 
in Upper India IJhc question of the catension 
of cinchona cultivation in the Indiin 'mpire has 
of late years formed a eubject of interest to 
bcveral bodies including the League of Nations 
Health Section Lhe Royu Commission on 
Agriculture recommended that India should 
be made sclfsuffernt in the matter of 
quinine production Attempts aie now being 
Made to overcome the financial and other 
difficulties hindering the ready use of quinine 
through Indi. The cinchona operations 
directly unde: the Government of Indiv are 
for the present confined to the Tenasserim 
district 1n Tower Burma, where a lirge tract of 
country is held in reserve Considerable suc- 
(css has alreidy been ichieved with the crop 
and it has been established that cinchona 
will grow in this area and that 1t can be grown 
at some proflt but indications here as elsewhere 
in India, point to the madvisability of leaving 
production subject to the vagaries of the climate 
in one area and, generally of localising effort 
Other arcas 1n Burma and in Assam seem suit 
ible for this cultivation and await cx.perimental 
proof, when the present financial and other 
obstacles to cinchona development have been 
overcome 


The actual demand for the drug in India is 
dificult to estimate Eight muilion cases of 
malana fever go to the hospitals and dispen- 
sarieas every year If each of these 13 treated 
with 110 grains of quinine, which may be taken 
as the minimum for the cure of a paroxism, the 
demand for hospital and dispensary treatments 
alone would be 125,000 poundsa year Patients 
do not get as Tauch of the drag as they ought 
because the cost of quinine is prohibitive It 
is estimated that there are 100,000,000 suffsrers 
from malaria who do not attend the hospitals 
ihe potential demand is therefore somewhere 
between 125,000 pounds and 1,500000 pounds 
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When the Italian Government, in 1903 made 
quinine a State industry and cheapened its 
retail price consumption in that country enor 
mously increased and malama mortoutvy was 
reduced from 10000 to 3,000 a year The 
Public Health Commissioner with the Govern 
ment of India says in a recent report that ‘‘ it 
may be said that there 1s no question of the 
effective treatment of malaria in Indi. until 
een of quinine approximates 500,000 
pounds ’ 


Survey of India —The work of the Survey 
of Indiv tills wnder various neids, nimely 
trigonometric a] topozra; hicil) and forest 
survevs special suiy ys and cxploritions ind 
map reproluction ( idastral surveys are now 
Chicily cirmed out by the Provineayl J ind 
Reeords ind Scttliment Depirtment but wre m 
some (1805 supervised Ty Survey of Indi offieers 


The linl survey antl mapping of British 
TIniiv hive advanced with th  vcquisitim of 
tomitory they commenced wh n the first bittles 
were fought ind the _ first provinee gimed 
Times Renna] who distinguished himself 1s 
vmishipmin uf the scize of Pondicherry ind 
ifterwurds rose t> th rink of Mayor in the 
my miv be sud to be th == fith r of Indiin 
nfO,Tyhy ind he wis mide Surveyor of the 
}ast Indi: Compiny s Dominions in Benz 
by Tord Clive on the Ist Jinuiry 1767 The 
Creat Imgonometncal Branch now termed 
the Geoletie Branch was orminited by Col 
W Iimbton who wis first Superintendent— 
from 1800 to 1823 He was followed in thit 
caparelty by one of the best hnown Surveyor 
Generils of India 272 Sir Gcorge Fverest who 
wis head of the Depirtment from 1830 to 1843 


In 1904. Committee wis .ppomted to examine 
the metho jis and working of the Survey of India 
with specail referenc to the prepsaration or 
revision ind reproduction of the topographical 
mips of the country to overtake the errors of 
revisional survey and to secure that the map of 
Indi should be biought up to dite and revised 
at prope: mtervals A considerable increase 
of establishment wis recommended and a pro 
gramme for 2 vears work wis drawn up 
Certain sciles were determined which however 
were from time to time modified but the scale 
of 1 to 1 mile 1s the general standard or the 
whole of Indi1 wis 1ccepted The work of the 
department has in recent years greatly been 
himipercd by the general need for retrenchment 
ind expcnditure and owing to the fact that a 
very large proportion of the members served 
throughout the Great War in various capacities 
on various fronts little more than half of the 
programme which 1t was hoped would be com 
pleted by 1930 has becn done and this in spite 
of the reduction of the scale of Survey for less 
important areas JLhus although new surveys 
covering 1n 1rea about cqual to that of England 
wre cariicd out every year the mips of one 
third the country are still verv old and only 
roughly kept up to dite by means of rather 
perfunctory information supplied by _ local 
officials the old mips are also ibout 2 miles out 
of position being based on a longitude of Madras 
determined 1n 1815 On the other hand, the 
department s organisation has recently been 
improved by the creation of a new NortheWest 
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Frontier Circle under a separate Directorate, 
the special functions of which are to deal with 
the requirements of the Army for operations 
m that area This 1s in addition to the four 
already existing Circles for all India and Burmi 


The Department 1s responsible for all topo 
graphical survey , for explorations and the mam 
tenance of geographical maps of the greater prt 
of Southern Asia for geodetic work includinz 
the Main trmgonometncal framework which 
extends in some cases far beyond the frontiers 
of India, and control networks of precise level 
ling based on tidal observatories tidal predic 
tions and the publication of Tide Tables for 
nearly 40 ports between Suez and Singapore 
the Magnetic Survey astronomical observa 
tories with seismographic and metcorological 
records at Dehra Dun and geodetic investigations 
of an ternational character in regard to which 
India enjoys a unique position between the 
greatest highlands of the world and a deep 
ocean extending to the Antaractic Indian 
geodesy has thus disclosed by far the largest 
known anomalies of gravitational attraction in 
the earths crust which have led to some of 
the most important developments of modern 
geodetic research 


While expending on topographical and geo letic 
work ll funds allotted by Imperial Revenues 
the Departments 13 steadily developing the 
policy of aiding local surveys in various ways 
on payment by those concerned These miscel 
laneous operations Include all forest and canton 
ment surveys and work for Boundary Commis 
Blons many Tiverain irmgation rallway and 
city surveys and surveys of tea gardens mining 


areas &c¢ with a great deal of control levelling 


for them muscellaneous administrative 18318 
tance and officers are given to the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States The 
Printing offices do much work for other Govern 
ment departments such as printing special 
maps illustrations for Archwological Reports 
all diagrams for Patents &c The Mathematical 
Instrument Office gives valuable aid to all 
Government departments by ensurmg a high 
standard of instrumental equipment espeually 
im connection with optical work and by the 
manufacture and repair of high class instruments 
which would otherwise have to be imported 
from abroad 


The Department 18 also responsible for «ll 
survey operation required by the Army and has 
rapidly n developing measures to meet the 
greatly increased complexity of modern amit 
tary requirements especially in connection with 
air survey The development of air surveys 
for various civil purposes is also receiving all 
possible encouragement and assistance while the 
latest methods of stereo photograph are being 
studied experimentally 


Administration 18 by the Surveyor General 
under the Education Health and Lands Depart 
ment of the Government of India Head 
quarter offices are at Calcutta unler the 
Assistant Surveyor General 


There are seven Directors including the 
Director Map Publhcation who is in adminis 
trative charge also of the Photo Litho Office 
and the Mathematical Instrunmient Offices at 
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at Dehra Dun For topographical purposes 
India 18 divided into five Circles each under a 
Director as follows —Hrontier Circle which 
deals chiefly with the Army has Headquarters 
at Simli Central Circle Headquirters Mussoorie, 
Fastern Cirle Headquarters Shilling , Southern 
Circle Heidquirters Bingalore ind Burm. 
Circle Headquarters Miymyo Any inquirics 
regarding surveys miy be iddressed either to 
the Headquarters office or wny ot the Directors 
concerned trom whom iso mips and publica 
tions of the Survey oi India can be obtamed as 
will as from the Map Siles Office situated at 
13 Wood Street Calcutt. 


Indian Science Congress—TVhe Indiin 
Science Congress was founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof P S Macmahonand Dr J L 
Simonsen These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress 
till 1921 The Asiatic Society of Bengal under 
takes the management of the Congrcss finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings*of the Con 
gress The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public intcrest 
in science, for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the pubhe form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress 


The Congress which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year the proceed 
ings last for six days The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress, the 
Congress se3sion 18 opened by a Presidential 
Address delivere’ by the President for the 
year The President 1s chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physci 
and Mathematics, (8) Chemistry and Applied 
Rotany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Boteny, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research, 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the paren, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, In the evenings public 
lectures are delivered 


The Indian Research Fund Association — 
This Association which 18 a much older body 
than the National Research Council in England 
was constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs (£33 000) set aside a3 an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to hy other countries in very complimentary 
language Still better it has been copied by 
several other nations 


During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Government of India 
It was considered that im view of the largely 


Calcytta, and the Director, Geadety, Branch | increased activities of this Association, tho 
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Governing Body which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
the business of the Association should be now 
madc more icpresentative mecharacter It was 
accordingly cnlarged by imeluding two non 
official members from the Legislative Assembly 
onc from the Counal of State two from thc 
Medical J aculties cf the Universitics and one 
non medical scicntist Lhe creation of a Recruit 
ment Board in Indja £1 sclecting the personnel 
employed by the Assountion and of a Consulta 
tive Recruitment Beard in Fnglind also came 
undar the consideration of Government Jt was 
further decided that the Governmg Body of thc 


co ordiniting agency for the reseirch activities 
of the All India Institute of Public Health 
which 1» bemg built at Calcutta and of thx 
proposcd Ccntral Medical Rescarch Institute 


The Conference of Medical Research Workers 
held 1ts seventh annual meeting in Calcutta m 
Iecember 1929 This Conference of Research 
Workers which 1s drawn from sll parts of Indi 
and consists of Cxperts im then particular lines 
of 1csearch discussed vearly the general policy 
¢cf1cse arch work in Indi 38 well as the detailed 
schemes which w¢ proposed to 1c undat vken 
by the Indisn Rescarch }und Association m the 
following ycar Th 1csults of thesc discussion 
arc availible to guide the members of the 
Sele ntific Advisory Bo rd of the Indian Research 
Tund Association in making tha rceommcnds 
tions for the programme cf the follawing vear 
Ihe Advisory Board also met in December and 
txsmincd wl the proposals for research wo1k 
and rcomm nied a scheme of 1¢sc arch for the 
giidince of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Lund Association 


The control and management of the Associa 
tion arc vested in a Governing Body the Presi 
dent of whih 1s the Member in charge of the 
Ix partment of Tducation Health and J ands 
Government of India The Governing Body 14 
wsisted by a Scicntific Advisory Board of which 
not fewer than threc members have seats on the 
Governmg Body [he function of the Board 
is to ex umine all proposals for work in connection 
with the objects of the Association and to report 
on thir importance and fcwibility to the 
Governing Body 


Ihe main income of the Association 1s 4n 
annuil grant from the Government of India 
the grant amounted to Rs » 00 000 per annum 
up to the ycar 1922 23 when owing to financial 
retrenchment 16 was discontinued this would 
have cwsed the «cs ation of the activities of the 
Association but for the fact thit a portion of the 
wnual 2 wnt had becn placed in 4 ¢ spital secount 
Which at that time ws viel ling interest suthcrent 
to continue the Association on 4 much reduecd 
scale = With a «renewed grant im 192) 26 of 
Rs 300000 and late: a restored grant of 
Rs 5 00000 the activities of the Association 
again came into full swiy Owing to a 1¢vIsed 
method of showing the grant in the budget ot 
the Government of India the figuie has been 
raised to Rs 74 lakhs go as to include the pay 
wd allowances of ten officers of the Medical 
Research Department who crdiminly work 
under the Association 


: Research Memoirs 
Indiin Research Lund Association should be the | 


Scientific Surveys. 


A donation of Rs 5,000 entitles the donor to 
& permanent seat on the Governing Body, 
while every subscriber of Rs 100 per annum 
can be a temporary member Members of the 
Association are entitled to attend and take part 
in the annual gencral meetimg of the Ascociation 
and to receive copics of reports and other publica- 
tions1ssued from timc to time by the Association 


The official organ of the Associition is the 
Indiiw Journal of Medic1l Research which 
has a wide international circulttion The 
Associition alto publishes Indian Medical 
pe which are supplementary 
o the 


Since 1ts inception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out undcr the auspices of the 
Associition and gieat expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings The 
Association in 1929 30 financed 48 enquiries in 
the fidd of medical research 1t an estimated 
cost of Rs 1050 824 Lhese included investiga 
tions into various aspects of malaria plague 
chokta anti rabic vaccincs hala azar lepiosy 
helminth logical and nutiitional diseases tuber 
culosis bacteriophagc and 1ts u cs for the treat 
ment 1nd prevention of dysentery and cholera, 
matcrmn1 mortahty morbidity im cluld birth 
qnenus of pregnincy in India determin ition 
of hacmoylobin in he wlth and im anemias causa 
tion of foctal 1nd maternal dystocia in India 
sprue indigenous diugs drug addiction skin 
diseases diabctcs the blood chiwges occurring 
In certsin tiopical disc ses Spirochsetosis trans 
mission study of thc histology of the spleen and 
the bone matrow filiriasis guincaworm disease 
rclapsing fever ostcomalacit secretion and 
composition of gustric juice in Indians 
swnthiopolozie wd inquiry regarding determination 
of agc for medico k Zal purposes and several 
MMOL Inquiries on other diseases 


The princip1l inquiries are the Malaria Survey 
of India whichis a Ccntral organisation located 
wt Aasvli and Airnal plague research at the 
Hafthine Institute Bombay kala azar bv a 
commission im Assam bactcriophage by Dr 
Asheshov at Patna nurittional research by 
Colon! MieCirrison at the Pasteur Institute, 
(,ono0o1 snd imdigenous druyzs and drug addic 
tion by Pt Col Chopra wt Cileuttr 


Journal 


Th “Malina Survey of Indiv which now 
cnjovs intuunitional recognition 15 constantlv 
culkd upon to vivise +s to the best methods for 
maliwis prevention in India As part of the 
activities of this orgiwnisition and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Ronald Ross intimate association 
With Indi: «an experimental malaria station 
wis opened in Karnal in Jannary 1927 and 15 
known 44 Ihe Ross Licld } \permmental Station 
for Miliaua Besidcs carrying out experiments 
m connection with the prevention of malaris 
annul clisscs are held at which candidates from 
all over Indis sre shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied 
In connection with the Malina Survey of India 
ind mn ordcr to assemble all facts relatmg to 
malaiia a new publication has been started 
hnown 3s the Records of the Malana Survey 
of Indii of which up to date four number 
have been issued 


Scientific Surveys, 


The programme for 1930 31 consisted of 44 
enquiries chiefly on the diseases above enumera 
ted It 18s proposed that the work of the Kala 
azar Commission in A%sam should be carried on 
aS an enquiry into the cause method of trans 
mission curc and prevention of hal: azirconduc 
ted by Dr Napier of the School of YIropial 
Mcdicine and Hygiene Calcutta It 1s also 
proposed to institute a Cholera €ummiussion 
ree will investigate the various upccts of the 

1sca e 


Owing to the generosity of the Rajth of 
Parlakimcdi who gave 2 lakh of 1upocs ws 2 
donation for the purpose the 1 wihvkimedi 
Trust was constituted during the ycair = Lhis 
Irust establishcs two scholarships for tiaiming 
in nutiitional wo1ik under the Director of Nutri 
tional Research Coonoor The Trust itself 
will be 1dministecred with the help ofa committe 
by the Indian Rescarch kund Associition Lhe 
Rajah of Pa1lakimedi was elected a life member 
of the Goveining Body of the Association 


The Rock fcller Toundation generously offered 
$648 000 to mect the non r currmg cost of 
buuding and equipping on All India Public 
Health Institute at Calcutta, provided that the 
Government of India placed its moinagcemcot 
under the contiol of the Governing Body of the 
I R EI A and guaranteed to provide adequate 
financial support for its maintenince by 42 
wmnual reculung grant of about 34 Iykhs = ‘Lhe 
Government of Indi3 agreed to thesc conditions 
and the Indian Research I und Assovuiition under 
whose control the money was placed have made 
wrangements for the acquisition of the land 
Ihe building 15 now being constiucted and it 
1s expected that the Institute will be opencd 
early in 1932 


Geological Survey.—The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a goological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob 
lems ultimately depends Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica 
tious of the Department and a large amount of 
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information is made available to the public 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their prelimmary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off Dur 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country mineral depo 
sits of importance are sometimcs discovered. 
Such discoveizes are published without delay 
and every endeavour is made to induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral, 
discovered Collections of minerals rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public gallerics of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable edditions to the collections 
im recent years have been the remains of an 
thropoid apcs of great age discovered at 
different places in the Siwahk Hulls 2 range 
which for hundreds of miles runs paralk1 to 
the Himaliys at a short distincc below the 
foot hills of the lattér andis largely composed 
of Himilayan detntus ‘The Gcolozical Survey 
helps in the spreid of geologic 11 efucation in 
India by the presentation of mimeral rock and 
fossil specimens to elucationyal institutions 
Ihe knowledge gained concerning the geologic il 
structure of India ind the composition of the 
rockhS thit compox the strits cenibles the 
d partment to help in the solution of engineer 
mz probl ms connectid with the selection of 
sitcs for dim _ for reservoirs the sifety of hill 
slopes and the suitability of particular building 
stones for particular purposes Lhe Departm nt 
13 also often able to idvice on problems concern 
cd with the supply of water As result of the 
knowledze gained concerning the structure and 
disposition ot the mincral deposits of Indiv, 
the Department 1s .lso m a position to give 
idvicc concerning the conservation of the mi 
neral resources of the country The Geological 
Survey also undertakes the examination and 
identification, without fce of any munerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Palsontologia Indica. 
Lhe Survey headquirter> are in Calcutta 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 


POST 


Tho control of the Posts and Telcgraphs 
of Indiais vested 1n an officer designated Di 
rector General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Government 
cf India in the Department of Industnes aud 
Tabour The superior staff of the Direction, in 
addition to the Director-General himself on 
sists on the postal side of three Deputy Direc 
tors Genera), and six Assistant Directors 
General (whose status is similar to that of 
Deputy Postmasters-Genera'). 


For postal purposes, the Indlan Empire is 
divided Into nine circles as shown below, each 
of the first eight is In charge of a Postmaster- 
General and the Sind and Baluchistan Circle 1s 
controlled by a Director, Posts & Telegraphs 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan The Central Circle comprises 
roughly the Central Provinces and the Central 
India and Rajputana Agencies. 


Tho Postmasters General are responsible to the 
Director General for the whole of the postal arran 
gemonts in their respective circles, imcluding 
those connected with the conveyance of maile 
by aptae h and inland steam ra_ All the Post 
mastera-General are provided with Deputy and 
Assistant Postmasters General The nine Postal 
Circles are divided into Divisions eachin charge 
of a Super ntendent of Post Offccs or Railway 
Mail service ag the case may be and each 
Superintendent is assisted by a certain 
number of officials styled Inspuctors 


Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head Office fo purposs 
of accounts The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
BKombay, and Madras General Post Officcs 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmaster General 
The Presidency Postmasters, indeed, have 
one 1 mOre Supcrintendents subordinate to 


The Inland Tariff 
below) is as follows — 


4 


TREN EE eros ——— ee —— 


OFFICE. 


them When the duties of the Postmaster 
or a head office become so onerous that he 1s 
unahle to perform them fully himsef a Deputy 
Postunastei is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more tmportant of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance Sub-officca transact all classes of 
postal business with the publie, submut accounta 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasuries 
The offieer mm charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the asswtance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business 


Branch offi.es ara small uffices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed m charge either of departmenta} 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a amall remuneration. 


The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Acrountant-GeneraJ, Posts and 
‘Llelegrapbs, who {s an officer of the Finance 
Dep. rtmsat of the Government of India and 
ig not subordinate to the Director-General 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountante-General, all of whom, witb the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 


In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, alarge number of 
sub-pest offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices 
The pohcy 1s to increase telegraph farilsties 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a@ number of cheap get ge offices working 
under the control of the Post Odice. 


(which ig applicable to Ccylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 
& 








When the When the postage) Wher the faa 
—_— postage is wholly is msufficiently 
is prepaid, un paid. prepaid, 
Letters, Anna, i 
Not exoceding two and ahalf tolas .. 1 
Kvery additional two and a half tolas or Double the pre-| Double the deficl- 
part of that weight ., as ‘ i paid rate encoy (cha)gerble 
(chargeable on delivery). 
Book and pattern packete on delivery) 
} 


Lvery 5 tolas or part of that weight .. 


— 


Post Office Tariffs. 


Postcards. 


Single 


+ anna. 
Reply 


1 


(Che postage on cards of private manufacture 


must be prepaid in full.) 


Parcels (prepayment compulsory). 
(a) Parcels not exceeimg 440 tolas in 


weight :— 
Rs. a. 
Not exceeding 20 tolas .. es ee 
Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 


40 tolas .. oe xe se oe 3 
For every additional 40 tolasor part of that 
weight .. ae Se — 3 annas 


(6) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight :-— 
Exceeding 440 tolas but not exceed- 
ing 480 tolas se . R 


‘ 8 0 
4 annas for every additional 40 tolas or ! 


fraction thereof up to 800 tolas. 


Registratiop is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 
These rates are net applicable to parcel- 
for Portuguese India 
In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 2 annasis chargeable on each parcel Jn 
addition to the rates shown above. 


Registration fee. Rs, a. 
For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be regystered 0 2 


Ordinary Money Order fees. 


On anv sum not exceeding Rs 10 ..0 2 
On any sum exceeding Rs 10 but not 
exceeding Rs 25 ig a 4 


On any sum exceeding Rs, 25 up to 
Rs 600 


for each complete sum of Rs 25, and 4 annas 


for the remainder, provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed &s.10, the charge 
for it shajl be only 2 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees —The same as 
the fees for ordimary money orders pius a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram 1s to be sent 
as an ‘‘Eixpress’’ or as an ‘“ Ordimary’ 


In the case of Ceylon the telegiaph charge 
1s calculated at the rates shown below — 


Ezpresea—Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
apnas for each additional word. 

Ordsnary.—Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas foreach additional word. Telegraphic 
aaerpl orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 

ndia. 

Value-payabie fees —Thoese are calculated on 
the amount specified tor remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees —-For every Rs 100 of insured 
value 2 annas 


As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 

Acknowledgment fee.—For each 
article 1 anna. 


The Foreign Tariff (which is not epplicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except in res- 
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pect of insurance fees for parcels and parcel 
postage) is as follows -— 


Letters, 
To Great Britain and( 2 annas for the first 
Northern _ Ireland ounce and 1} annas 


other British Possea- 
siobs and Egypt, 
including the Sadan 


for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


8 annas for the first 


To other countries, ounce and 1} annas 


colonies or places. 


for every additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 
Postcards, Single $4 ee ee 1$ annas, 
=" Reply oe Pe ». 3 annas, 


Printed Papers —} anna for every 2 ounce 
or part of that weight, 


Business Papers —For a packet not 
exceeding 12 ounces in weight 8 annas. 


Tor every additional 2 ouncesor paft of 
that weight -. anna 


| Samplee—1 anna for first £ ounces and $ 
| anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 


Parcels 


(2) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northerr Ireland are forwarded 
as mailsto the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows — 


Via  Over- 
Gibralcar land 
Cor s parcel— Rsa p Rsap 


Not over 3 lbs 1 1130 
Over 3 lbs , but not over 7 lbs 2120/3 39 
< ‘ » LL , 3150/4 606 
9? 39 ” - 9 6 3 0 7 06 


These parcels are delivered bv the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to destination 


(11) Parcels which exceed 11 Ibs but which 
do not exceed 50 Ifs_ (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium ofthe P ¢€ OSN Co, and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made bv that Company 
The postage charge applicable to 
such paicels 13 twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound, 
The parcels are delivered free or 
charze within a radius of one mile 
from the Company's Head Office wn 
London ; f addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P & 0.8 N Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
Toda, but must, if they contain 
coin, ete , be sured during transit 
wn Indwa., No acknowledgment 
ot delivery can be obtained in re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain ani Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system 
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Limits of Weight. 


Letters.—4 lbs. 6 02. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers—To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri- 
tish), the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate—5 Ibs. 


To Ceylon—No limit. 

To all other destinations—4 Ibs. 6 oz. 

Samples—To Great Britain and Northern 
Treland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-kong, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and th 
Bechuanaland Protectorate—5 Ibs. : 

To Ceylon—200 tolas. 

To all other destinations—1 lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels.—11 lbs, or 20 Ibs. 

Limits of Size. 


Letterse—1} feet length by 1} feet in width 
or depth. If in form of roll, 2} feet in length 
and 4 inches in diameter. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers—To 
Ceylon—2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth. 

To all other destinations—-14 feet in length 
by 1% feet in width or depth. 

If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
80 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

Sampies.—To Great Britain and Northern 
Treland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate—2 feet in length by 1 foot 
in width or depth. 

To all other destination—1} feet in length 
by 8 inches in width and 4 inches in depth. 


If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
1} feet in length and 6 inches in diameter. 


Money Orders.—To countries on which money 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are the same as in the 
case of inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to 


Posts and Telegrabhs Depariment, 


| On any sum exceeding £3 Rs. a. 
but not exceeding £4 0 10 


£4 £5 012 
” £5 0 12 


for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
3 annas ; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
forit shall be 5 annas; ifit does not exceed 
£3, the charge forit shall be 8 annas; and if 
It does not exceed £4, the charge for it shall 
be 10 annas. 


‘ asia Sees (for registered letters and parcels 
ney 


0 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Mauri- 
tius, Iraq, British Somaliland, the Seychelles, and 
of parcels to Zanzbar and Portuguese India. 


Where the value insured does not Annas. 


exceed Ra. 180 ee ee ee 4% 
For every additional Rs. 180 or 
fraction thereof 5 i 4} 


For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other than 
a ones above) to which insurance ts 
ava ; 


Where the value insured does not 
exceed £12 oe 


For every additional 
fraction thereof oe 


Ackn wledg nent fee—3 annas for each 
registered article. 


, _Magnitade of business iu Post Office.— 
At the close of 1929-30 there were 114,812 
postal officials, 23,888 post} offices, and 168,114 
miles of mail fines. During the year, 1,892 
mnillion articles, including 56 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth . 66 
millions were sold for postal purposes‘ over 40°5 
million money orders of the total value of 
Rs. 941 millions were issued, a sum of Rs 287 
millions was collected from tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles; over 5°6 million insured articles 


Annas 
44 


£12 or 


| valued at 1,599 millions of rupees were handled. 


Customs duty, aggregating over 8°4 million ru 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad: 


be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows :— | pensions amounting to Re 15°8 millions were 


On any sum not exceeding £1 


gs : 

” » exceeding £1 but not exceeding 
£2 0 56 
$2. 0 £3 0 8 


paid 
a | ibs. of quinine were sold to the public. 


to Indian Military pensioners and Pe 

n the 
3lst March 1930, there were 2,304,904 Savings 
Bank accounte with a total balance of Rs. 371 
millions and 71,479 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Rs. 136°8 millions, 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs.—Up tu 1912 tae telegraph 
system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India inthe Depart 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to veat the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view tothe eventual amalgama- 


tion of the two Departments. 


In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
lst July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work n each Circle belng transferred to the 


Posts and Telegrabhs Department. 


Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and theengineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
charge of the two Circles. Subordinate to this 
Officer there were several Divisional Superin- 
tendents who were assisted by a number 0/ 
attached officers. 


In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from lst April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with one Dy. Chief Engineer. For traffic 
work there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
an Assistant and an_ Assistant Director- 
General. On the 27th March 1920 a Controller 
of Telegraph Traffic was appointed to assist the 
Deputy Director-General in the inspection of 
offices and in controlling telegraph traffic. In the 
Circies the scheme which has been introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above. Fortelegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which Is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the lst July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. Witha 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. 


The telegraph traffic work is under the 
control of the Postmasters-General, each of whom 
is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 


The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
Is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-General. 


Inland Telegrams and Tariff.—Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inlandtelegrams. The 
tarlf for inland telegrams is as follows :— 


For delivery For delivery 
in India. a Ceylon. 
. . vate and 
Private and State, State. 
Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 
press. nary. press, nary. 
Rs, a. Rs.a.” Ba. a. Rs.a. 
Minimum charge.1 8 012 20 1 0 
Each additiona] 
wordover12..0 2 010383 902 


The address is charged for. 


6II 


Additional charges. 


Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
legram ea aa for an 
ordinary telegram. 


Notification of delivery Minimum charge fora 
telegram of the 
class (ordinary%or 
Express) prescribed 


by the sender. 
Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
orless .. os es we -. 4annas, 
Collation .. es . One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 
Rs. 
( If both the offices 
’ of origin and 
destination are 
closed oe 2 
If only one of tt 
For acceptance of an officesis closed. 1 
Express telegram 3 If the telegram 
during the hours’ has to pass 
when an office 1a through any 
closed. clogéd interme- 


diate office an 

additiona] fee 
_ {mn respect of 
| each such office 1 
The usual in- 
land charge 
plus @ fixed 
fee of 8 ans, 
Boat hire --Amount  actu- 

ally necessary. 

Copies of telegrams each 100 

words oF less .-4 annas. 


Sign: lling by flag or sema- 
phore to or from ships—per 


tele gram 


ee ee 


or 
For er very delivery 


Press telegrams. in India, in 

Ceylon, 

Ex- Ordi- Hx: 

press. nary. press. 

Rs.a Rs.a. Re. a. 

Minimum charge 1 0 8 1 0 
Each additional 6 
words over 48 fn 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 in 

respect of Ceylon,. 0 2 0 1 0 2 


The address is free. 

Foreign Tariff.—The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to countries in Europe 
re as follows :— 


State 
Ordi- Defer- (Brl- 
Urgent nary. red. tish 


t 


Its, a. Rs. a, RS. a. Rs. a, 


All countries in 
Europe (except 
France 
ou Kastern .. 3 0100 8 0 8 
‘eat Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
via I.R.T... es — 0 12 0 6 0 
Most other countries 
in Europe via 
1, Bek... sca -. ™ 1900 8 
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Radio-Telegrams —For radio telegrams ad 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in Ind{a or 
Burma and transmitted v2a the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge 1s ten annas per word 
in nearly all cases 

The following are the charges excluding 
suppeneniey cere for 1adio telegrams from 
Offices in India or Burma transmitted to shups ai 
sea frora the coast stations mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph — 


Total charge 
ner word 


Rs a 


All Government or Private 
Radio telegrams eX 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below 


British Indian or Colonial 
Government Radio tele 
grams to His Britannic 
Majesty s Ships of War 
or Royal Indian Marine 
Ships 


Private Radio tclegrams 
to His Britannic Mayes 
ty s Ships of War 


{‘) Radio telegrams to Spanish 
or Swedish ships 0 9 


The sender of a radio telegram may prepav 
a reply He must insert before the address 
the instruction R P_ followed by mention 
in Rupccs and annas of the amount prepaid 
eg ane 78 Ihis expression counts as one 
wor 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


0 6 


DAILY LLTTER TI I LGRAMS 


Daily Lettcr Ielczrams in plain language 
which are dealt with telegraphically through 
out are accepted on any day of the week ex 
cluding Sundays and telegraph holidays and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee after 
forty eight hours Ilhey are subject to the 
conditions prescribul for Deferred loreign 
ane with certain caceptions as stated 
elow 


ihe charge for a Daily Tetter Telegram is 
ordinanly a quarter of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same Icngth and by the same 
route subject to a minimuin charge equal to the 
charge for 20 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DL1 


The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office 


On Indian lines Daily Letter Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams 


In the Daily Letter Telegram service the 
special instructions relating to prepayment of 
replies are admitted other pecial services are 
inadmissible in DLT Telegrams 


Packed messages 2¢ messages intended to 
be communicated to different persons are not 
accepted in the text of Daily Letter Telegrams 


| Cole 


Posts and Telegraphs Department 


The charge for a week end letter telegram to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 1s 3 annas a 
word va Eastern and 24 annas a wordva I RT 
subject to a minimum charge for 20 words 
per telegram including the indication WLT 
TELEGRAPHS 


ABBREVIATED a OF RATES ‘a 
R hia 


Ordy Defd, DLT 


Rsa Rsa Psa 
Europe — 
Great Britain and Nor 
thern Ireland 012 060 8 
Irish Free State 013 0 640 34 
Belgium 013 0 640 4 
Holland Trance 014 07 0 4 
Germany 015 0 740 44 
Switzerland Olo O 740 5 
Italy Norway 015 0 740 58 
Spain 015 0 7 
Other Countries 1n Eu 
rope 10 0 8&f 
South Africa— 
Union of South Africa 
andS W Africa 1 7 01140 6 
America — 
Ontario Quebec, Nova 
Scotia etc 1 4 010 0 5 
Manitoba 1 9 01240 64 
Vancouver B C 110 013 0 7 
New lLork Boston,ete 1 4 010 0 oa} 
Philadelphia Washington 
etc 1 6 011 O 6 
Chicago 1 8 012 60 6 
San Francisco Seattle etc 110 013 0 7 
Buenos Aires—i2a I R T 
London Marconi 2 1 33 
Rio de Janeiro—tria IR 
T London Varcom 25 1 24 
Valparaiso—tia «6rd T RT 
London Marcon: ri 1 3} 
Havana t1a IRT 112 0 14 
Jamaica—zia IR 1 2 7 1 «3 
Week end Letter ‘Telegrams accepted on 
S .turday or any previous day of the week rur 


d livery on the following Vionday—23 annas per 
vord for Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Daily and Weekend Letter Telegrams— 
Minimum charge for 20 words 
Ordinary rate telegrams may ke written in 


Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices 


Usual rules apply 
Reply Paid etc 


Full lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide 


Growth of Telegraphs —At the end of 
1897 98 there were 60,300 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 104312 miles of line inclucing cable and 
563 445 mules of wire including “onductors 
respectively on the 3ist March 1930 The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 125 (including 17 Radio offices), 


regarding Registration 


t No deferred rate to Bulgaria, Russia, and Turkey 


Sanitation. 


respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
Yi by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 


The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures :— 


1897-98. 1929-30. 

{ Private 4,107,270 14 638,299 

Inland ..< State 860,882 1,121,092 
Press 35,910 505,450 

( Private 735,679 3,098,267 
Foreign..4 State 9,896 24,527 
( Press 5,278 78,549 


5 754 416 19 476,184 


The outturn of the workshops during 1929 30 
represented a total value of Rs. 21,44,677. 


Wireless.—The total] number of Department- 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1929-30 
was twenty-six, vtz., Allahabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond Island, Jodhpur, 
Jutogh, Karachi, (two stations), Lahore, Madras 
(3 stations), Mhow, Nagpur, Peshawar, Poona, 
Port Bla.r, Quetta, Rangoon (3 stations), Sand- 
heads (two  pilot-vessels), Secunderabad, and 
Victoria Point of which only Port Blair and 
vious Point bocked telegrams direct from the 
public. 
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The Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the wheat stone system being employed 
generally for this circuit. Communication with 
the Imperial Air Mail Aeroplanes is maintained 
oe ant by Karachi Radio between Karachi 
and Jask. 


Telephones.—On the 31st March 1930 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 291 with 18,786 straight 
line connections and 3,024 extension telephones. 
Ofthese exchanges, 156 were worked depart- 
mentally. The number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 23 
with 35,091 connections. 


The total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the 3lst March 1930 
was 14,459, 


Posts and Telegraphs.—The capital outlay 
of the Indian Postsand Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year ended 31st 
March 1930 was Rs, 45,74,789 and Ba. 
14,54,86,090 respectively. The receipts for the 
year ended 31st March 1920 amounted to Rs 
11,29,49,633 and charges (including interest on 
capital outlay) to Rs. 11,91,94,164, the result 
being a net loss Rs 62,44,531 


Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments In 
India goes back for about fifty years. During 
that period great improvements have becn 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done: but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed onthe subject. “‘ 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plainn of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of pubiic cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in‘ 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated: the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and noisoned bv stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 


discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. | 


That the way to improvement lies through the 
education 
recognised 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 


vot the people has always been 


prone making it a subject directly responsi- 
le to local control through Ministers. It is yet 
lull early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change. 


The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in Bmtish India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded “that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India Is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for having the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.” He quoted, the 
temark of the Government of India in their Reso- 
lution of 1914, that “in the land of the ox cart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor Car.’’ 


The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1925 noted the 


issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of introduction of the political element into health 
India summarised the position at that time, and matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
laid down the general lines of advance. This the improvements being introduced before the 
resolution (Gazette of India, May 25th, 1914) Reforms were in some provinces now in a fairway 
should be studied by all who wish to under- to maturing but that in other provinces “with 
stand the attitude of the Government of India less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of from adding to the organisation as they have 
the Reform Art of 1919. It will 4e found found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 of what they originally possessed.” But, he 
(page 4765 et seq.) and earlier editions. One of the says, ‘‘ though the picture is neither bright nor 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of the future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
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community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems: amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention.” 

India’s birth rate In 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortality rate was nearly 24 times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 44 times that of 
New Zealand. “The information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, ¢.e., plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(saysthe Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India is one of the world’s reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera.’”’ The signi- 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis. 
sioner, be obvious to all who think: “Briefly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to. Itis not for India to say tbat so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impussible. If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
den children; of the effect of feeding on rickets 
scurvy and beri-beri : of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
> tomiasis and filariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation.” 

The Public Health Commissioner in an addresa 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and _ activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
Scientific progress. There is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 


import- - 


Sanitation. 


is likely to be urged in the course of the revision 
of the Constitutional Reforms now in progress. 


The Commissioner in his annual report to 
Government for 1927 gives at the outset 
the following text for thought ‘‘ Whether 
the institution of a Ministry of Health, which 
many of us think is long overdue for the Indian 
Empire, would accelerate progress of a matter 
of opinion ; but there can be little doubt that such 
progress must depend not on a haphazard pro- 
gramme or on the fulfilment of an annual routine 
of measures sanctified by tradition but rather 
on the acceptance of such cardinal principles 
as have been laid down by the Chief Medical 
Officer of the British Ministry of Health in his 
1927 report and by a genuine attempt to work 
tothese. Sir George Newman points out that 
‘Nothing is more certain than the fact that the 
physical advancement and health of mankind 
is dependant not upon a doctor’s stunt here or 
a sanitary institution there but upon the whole 
social evolution of the people. Now, these 
desired ends are not reached merely by announ- 
cing them, still less by leaving things to chance, 
drift or fate. They can in any case only be 
partly reached at all without foresight, organisa- 
tion and expenditure.’ He proceeds to inculcate 
four basic principles which it is necessary for 
any modern State to work to and which are as 
follow : 

(a) ascertainment and accurate registration 

of the data obtainable; _ 

(b) the establishing of a definite standard to 
work to, which should be based on health 
and physiology and not on disease or 
pestilence ; 
the study of the character and incidence 
of disease, its causes and predisposing 
conditions, its mode of spread, its social 
factors which increase or reduce it and the 
means of its treatment and prevention ; 
the establishment of a national organisa- 
tion by the assent of public opinion, such 
organisation being an index of the aspira- 
tions and enlightenment of the people. 

It is for consideration how far we in India 
are now working to these basic principles or ar 
likely to in the future and whether our existing 
public health organisation is best suited to 
enable us to do this.” 


(c) 


(d) 


The following table of vital statistics is taken from th: Public Health Commissioner's latest 


annual report :— 


Birth Kates (per mille). Death Rates (per mille). 

Province. Previous Previous 

1928 5 years, 1928, 5 years. 
Delhi re oe * ie 48.31 41.52 29.21 34.86 
Bengal .. oe és a 29 .06 28.08 25.05 25.08 
Bihar and Orissa 7 ra - 38.03 36.06 23.03 25.07 
Assam .., Sa i eat ss 31.24 30,01 22.16 23.97 
United Provinces ‘ ; a 38 .24 34.88 24.15 24.83 
Punjab .. ae oy 46.03 41.04 24.72 33.66 
N. W. Frontier Province 82 05 28.02 19.31 23.67 
Central Provinces and Berar .. 46.51 45.06 33.66 31.21 
Madras .. ote es 24 _ 37.04 34.08 26.04 23.05 
Coorg... ; - iss 17,94 21.52 31.21 33.81 
Bombay .. . is - 38.17 85.95 27.28 26.29 
Burma... ra sls ex apt 25.86 26 .99 21.28 20.383 
Ajmer-Merwara .. a re ed 33.32 32.18 25.90 26.39 
British India ‘ 86.78 | 34.64 25.59 25.97 


Birth & Death Rates, 
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Chief Causes of Mortality.—There are three main classes of fatal diseases: specific fevers, 
and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 


diseases affecting 


rates per 1,000 during 1928 :— 


Province. 


Dethi om { 


Bengal Presi- 
dency. 


rr and 


kag 


U. Provinces 
A oe and / 


Punjab at 


NWEE f 


C.P.& aia | | 


Madras Presi- 
dency. 


Coorg aru ae 


| 


Bombay 
Presidency. 


Burma a | 


Ajmer Mer- | 
wara, 


P 
British India | 
1927 ee, 


1928 { 


Cholera. 


33 
.06 


36,245 
2.9 
77,103 
2.2 


6,915 
1.01 


44,941 
.99 


2,034 
10 


12,198 
88 


57,677 
1,4 


6,881 
.36 
7,209 
.67 

68 

14 
304,710 
1.26 
351,305 
1.45 





the abdominal organs, 
uicers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail 


Small-pox 


\ 
\ 


514 
1.02 
43,558 
9, 
13,567 
4 
8,461 
1,28 
8,012 
.07 
8,754 
43 


572 
20 


1,399 
.10 


7,618 
2 


72 
44 


5,265) 
27 
2,825 
d 26, 
496 


1.00 
118,197 
49 
96,123 
.40 

| 


Plague, 


01 


.0001 
\ 
7,627 
aa 


80,943, 
1.7 


8,282 
4 


3,770 
27 





18,563 
71 


4,933 
46 


6 
.02 


43,801 
18 
121.242 


.50 


The Public Health Commissioner in his annual 


review shows that the outstanding data con- 


cerning public health in the year 1928 are briefly 


as follows :— 


(1) The birth rate rose from 35.27 in 1927 
to 36 .78 in 1928. 


(2) The death rate rose from 24.89 in 1927 
to 25 .59 in 1928. 


Fevers. 


765,954 
16.88 


316,235 
15.41 


33,159 
15.52 


259,109 
18.62 


344.683 
8.4 
4,157 
25.37 


216,356 
10 77 


76,815 
7.10 


9,70 
19, 


fon OY] 


3,451,404 


14.22 


3,428,951 


14.20 


Dysentery 
and 
Diarrhea. 


406 
6 81 


33,419 
a 
17,429 
5 
8,501 
1.24 
13,212 
29 


10,503 
51 


206 
10 


27,787 
1,99 
76,836 
1.9 
158 
96 


23,371 
1,22 


9,361 
.86 


133 
28 
222,237 
.92 
221 332 
.92 


Respira- 


tory 


Diseases. 


4,415 
8.82 


42,242 
. 
6,284 
2 
5,615 
34,300 
73 
52,639 
2.57 
1,770 
83 
37,576 
2.70 


91),012 
2.2 


a; 428 
08! 


Ve 242 
13) 


418 

84 

| 
303,518 
1.46 
385,301 
1.60 


All 
other 
causes. 


2,706 
5.40 


181,542 
3.9 
173,194 
5.0 
33,110 
4,84 
153,374 
3.38 
108,777 
5.31 


5,036 
2.59 


126,482 
9.10 


501,812 
12°3 
366 
2.24 


170,021 
8.87 


11€,937 
10.80 


2,003 
4.04 


1,515,812 


6.28 


1,575,860 


6.53 





(3) The infantile death rate rose from 167 
in 1927 to 172.94 in 1928. 
The death rates of other countries in 1926 were: 


England and Wales 70, Canada (ex- Quebec) 


102, U.S.A. 72, Japan (1922) 166. 
Births in British India numbered 8,882,573, 


or 365,767 morethan in 1927, the birth rate being 


36.78 " against 85,27 in 1927 and 34. 64, the 
given quinquennia!] mean. 
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The proportion of males to every 100 females 
born was 108, the same as the quinquennial 
average All provinces except Coorg recorded 
increases in birth rates compared with the 
preceding year, the most conspicuous being 
Delhi (7 78), Punjab (4), N W F P (82) 
Ajmer Merwara (286), Bengal (19), United 
Provinces (152) Coorg recorded a decrease 
of123 The quinquennial average was exceeded 
in all provinces except m Coorg and Burma 
In Bombay the recorded birth rate was the 
highest since 1901 The birth rate of Lyallpur, 
Punjab was 547 Birth ratios exceeded death 
ratios in all the provinces except Coorg, where 
the death rate was mn excess by 1327 The 
following provinces showed the largest increased 
Tatios of births over deaths —Punjab (21 58) 
Delhi (1910), United Provinces (1409), N W 
Yr P (139) Bihar and Orissa (130), Madras 
(11 0) and Bombay (10 89) 


Deaths numbered 6180,114 as compared 
with 6,009 729 in the preceding year—an 
increase of 170 385 Registered births exceeded 
deaths by 2,702 459 against 2 506,977 in 1927, 
and Coorg excepted, all the provinces contri 
buted to the increase 
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The death rate was 25,59 as against 24 89, in 
1927, and a quinquennial mean of 25 97 Therates 
varied between 1931 per mille (the lowest) in 
the North West Frontier Province and 33 66 
per mille (the highest) in the Central Provinces 

A total of 1,536,186 deaths or 25 per cent of 
the total mortality, occurred during the first 
year of life, against 1,421,725, or 24 per cent 
in 1927 (In England and Wales the corre- 
sponding figures for 1927 and 1928 were 95 and 
93 respectively ) Apart from the ameliorating 
influences of maternity and child-welfare work 
the insufficiency of a pure milk supply and the 
high prices of mulk generally have helped to 
keep infantile mortality in India at the present 
high level of 173 pe1 1 000 births During 1928 
it varied between 287 (the highest) mn Coorg 
238 in the Central Provinces, 210 in Burma, 173 
in the North West Frontier Provinces, and 132 
in Bihar and Orissa (the lowest) 


Throughout India, 53 out of every 1,000 
infants born alive failed to survive the first 
week of life and about one half of the infant 
mortality under one year occurred during the 
first month, the other half occurring during the 
rest of the first year 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY 


British —The average strength of British Troops, R N and RAF on the strength 
in India during 1928 was 56,327 as compared with 58,008 in 1927 There were also on the 


strength 3,781 women and 6,100 children 


The statistics of sickness also take account of pension- 


ers and others not on the strength The following table shows the main facts as regards 











ill health — 
| Ss Admissions Deaths Invalids Inv alids Average 
t | to Hospital sent Discharged Constantly 
2 Home from the sick 
— om) service 
mw 
® ies 
: | 
© Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio | Ratio 
> No per | No. per | No per | No. per | No per 
) a 1,000 1,000 1,000 apne 1,000 
| 
| 
Officers 2,421) 1,334) 551 0 10} 4 13 47| 19 41, 50 a 20 71 
Other Ranks 56,327| 33,034; 586 \ 166} 2 95 556} 9 ial és 1,635,99 29 04 
| 
Women 3,785} 1,163] 307 6 17} 4 50 53} 1402 .. _ 41 26 10.91 
Women Parturi- 
tion s e 800 a s ae ee 31 o 
Children 6,100} 1,834) 800 7 100) 16 39 10) 1 64 C. ‘ 66 48 10 90 
Others 1,847) .. 23 22 ‘ 6863 .. 
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The health statistics of Officers and other ranks for the quinquennial periods 1910-14, 1915-19 


eae are given, with those fo: 1925, 1926,1927 and 1928 separately for purposes of com- 

















Admissions, | Invalids, | Deaths. 
Officers. Other O flicers. Other | Officers, | Other 
Ranks. ic Ranks. | Ranks. 
1910-14 % ies ar 567.5, 567.2] 16.30 7.03 5.14! 4.36 
1915-19 — wise nie 1,053.0 881.7 60.98 29.91 10.54 8.81 
1920-24 676.7 791.9 20.99 18.91 6.71 5.24 
1925 oe 107.6 628.6 18.02 17.38 6.15 2 89 
1926 es a - 675.2 649.5 19.81 16.02 6.22 3.01 
1927 ae. tee 699.2 623.1 15.75 14,90 3.63 "2.68 
1924 : 


551°0 586°5 19.41 9.87 4.13 2.95 
| 





The principal causes of invaliding to the 29.68 in 1913. 


United Kingdom were :— Men numbering 74,363 or 1,320.2 per mille 
Inflammation of middleear .. .. 66 of the strength, were treated as out-patients, 
Mental diseases .. ~ f: 4? with an average daily number under treatment 
Deformities of the feet .. =... 48 «OF 1,010.13 or 7.93 per 1,000. 
orb er aa “ o The combined ratio constantly sick in hos- 
Disordered actioncof the heart "58 pital and under treatment as out-patients was 
Epileps ee 29 146.97 per 1000 of the strength, compared with 
Wedvactnenia ae rs ttt fg 48.53 in 1927 and 51°12 m 1926. 

Malaria ° , - 4 The actual loss to the army in Indian 


The average number constantly in hospital working days was approximately 600,000 due to 
was 1,635.00 or 29.04 per 1000 of the strength sick im hospital and 370,000 due to sick in 
compared with 29.74 in 1927, 31.86in 1926and baracks, making a total of 970,000 days. 


Indian.—The following table shows the main health statistics of officersand Indian ranks for 
the quinquennial periods 1915-19 and 1920-24 and those for 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928 :— 








ADMISSIONS INVALIDS. DEATHS. 
Period. | pa — =. a omen a hee a 
Officers. | Other | sent | Ranks Officers. | Other 

Ranks. Home. Discharged. Ranks. — 7 
1915-19 ..| 882.4 788.2 -* 23.6" 8.29 | 16.81 
1920-24 .. 698.3 593.2 3.65 18 .25* 6.67 8.01 
1925 i 480.1 336.8 5.70 12.5° 5.22 4.01 
1926 we 607 .7 388 .6 4,49 11.6* 4.99 3.75 
1927 Es 546.7 362.0 6.35 10.5 4.89 3 38 
1928 .-| 6573.1 371.5 5.79 9.5 4.34 2.84 


Sl 





' Figures not available 
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or 371,5 per 1000 of the strength, compared with ' 
$62 in 1027, 386.6 in 1926 and 581.7 in 1913. 
The decrease in the admission rate over 1926 was 
mainly due to improved treatment of Malaria 
and resulting diminution in relapses. 


The average number constantly sick was in 
hospital 2,034.86, or 15.51 per 1000 of the 
strength, compared with 15.01 in 1927 and 21.4 
in 1918. The figure 15.0% is the lowest recorded 
for the Indian Army. The average sick time 
to each soldier was 5.68 days and the average 
duration of each case 15.28 days. The number 
of men treated as out-patients was 130,191, or 
992.4 per 1000 of strength. The number, 
constantly sick in hospital and under treatment 
as out-patients was in the ratio of 27.84 per 1000 
of strength, compared with 27.60 in 1927 and 
33.35 on 1924. 


The main causes of deaths were :— 


Pneumonia (lobar and lobular) .. 147 
Local injuries .. ee sv .» 39 


LEPROSY 


It ig exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
In 1921, when the last Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmity like blindness, 
insanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. The number counted was 102,513 
as against 109,094 in 1911. But it is 
doubtful if this figure represents anything 
more than the more advanced cases and possi- 
bly a majority of this number are th: begging 
and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, M.D.,F.R 0.8., the Lep rosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, says that “recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from lepro3v.”’ 


Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of the General Committee and H. E. the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India, 


His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
Inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 


A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Rs. 20,00,000 
which was invested in the end of 1928. The 
investments amounted to Rs. 20,683,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs. 1,22,000. 


Leprosy in India. 


The number admitted to hospital was 48,739 | 


General ,, 5 ec “ 
Influenza a as 
Malaria ane i 14 
Circulatory Diseases .. aS 13 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis ov 6 
Dysentery ie a a 6 
Enteric Group of fevers. . 27. 
Appendicitis “a a Be : 7 
The principal causes of invaliding were — 
Pulmonary tuberculosis. . . 3845 
Injuries — ‘i's ey . 123 
Diseases of ear and nose . 120 
Ms » the eye ag 72 
ra eee of Locomotion .. 78 
Other respiratory diseases a 65 
Diseases of the nervous system 78 
Circulatory diseases 48 
Malaria ms ; « ee, 
Mental diseases .. - 7 20 
Diseases of Lymph system a 8 
Venereal Diseases a a 18 
Hernia ‘ 12 
IN INDIA 


In the scheme of anti-leprosy campaign 
which the Association has put into operation, 
the respective parts to be played by the Central 
and Provincial Committees in carrying forward 
the aims and objects of the Association are 
definitely apportioned. The Central Com- 
mittee is vested with the task of promoting 
research, of preparing and publishing propa- 
ganda material, arranging for the training of 
doctors in the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy according to the latest methods and of 
conducting an expert survey of selected areas 
for the ascertainment of the facts regarding the 
incidence and endemic city of leprosy. Measu- 
res for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and other schemes of purely 
local interest are to be the concern of provin- 
cial committees as agents of the Indian Coancil 
in the Provinces. 


The policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committees 
are expressed in its “‘Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
in India ’’ which was published in 1926. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
Main points which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
bleeara mi efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest ‘-— 


(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, sand the disease is 
common among all classes of the community. 


(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 


(a) financially it would be impossible ; 


(5) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated 


Blindness in India 


(3) The majonty of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
disease has made but little outward manifes- 
tation, can be contralled by treatment 


(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat 
ment of early cases 


The Indian Counc, therefore, while 1t did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
Pensaries to serve the following objects — 


(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti 
ous and less remediable, and so 


(5) to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tion will become fewer 


The report of the Association for 1929 shows 
that the Central Committee spent, during 
ths last five years, Rs. 77,326 on the promotion 
of medical research, under Dr E Mur 
MD, FROS, at the School of Tropical 
Medicene and Hygiene, Calcutta Rs 438,479 
on the traming of doctors in the diagnosis and 
special treatment of leprosy Rs 41,643 on 
propaganda, Rs 46473 on Survey, and 


distributed Rs 2,40,232 to the Provincial | 


Branches Special emphasis is laid on 
the importance ot survey. “There are 
BLINDNESS 


All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness 1s very 
prevaenn, and only of recent years have people 

gun to reahse that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, 1f not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken be 

revented In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 

gs from blindness, it was a gift of some £43 000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the begmning of 
this century that was the imutiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr MacCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hun thousand patients 
a year Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there 13 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffermg 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 


has not yet etrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations There 1s a great 


“trachoma belt’? extendmg from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreadin 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained 


India is in this great Blindness Belt. Accord- 
ingtothe last census returns there are 480,000 
totally gp Sota in this population of more 
than 800 ons That is an incidence of 
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four different aspects of the survey, which 
are all of great importance In the first 

lace there is the survey proper In 1926, 

r Muir madea short survey of certain 
endemic areas 1n the Central Provinces and the 
Bombay Presidency, and the important data 
which he then collected impressed upon the 
Central Commuttee the necessity of conducting 
surveys of selected areas throughout India, 
in order that the true position of the country 
in regard to the various umportant factors of 
the disease may be understood, and the cam- 
paign be directed 1n the light of the experiences 
thus gained The Committee is of opimuion 
that the survey 1s playing and will play an 
important part in helping the problem of lepro- 
sy to be studied im its true perspective In 
the second place the survey party 18 training 
more doctors on the spot Thirdly, comes 
the estabhshment of clinics in the provinces 
where the knowledge Reiner by the doctors 
trained, whether at Calcutta or elsewhere, 
can be put to practical use Famally, it is impos- 
cible to over estimate the value of this part of 
the campaign 1n stimulating interest among the 
authorities concerned, as well as among the 
public, in the work as a whole, and in demons- 
trating the great potentialities of the campa 
The results which are being obtained are of a 
hature which will ultimately benefit all the 
Branches 


ts Excellency the Viceroy 1s the President 
of the Indian Council, the Hon’ble Sir Henry 
Moncneff Smith, Kt, cIE, 108, the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the Honorary 
Secretary and Mr W J Liteter, OLE, OBE., 
the Honorary Treasurer. 


IN INDIA 


1} totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4 38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
of1 74 In RBatnagir an incidence of 1 5 
was found as against the census figure of 0 7, 
in Biyapur 2 6 as against 0 7, In the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commussioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand 

In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found [ff, 
as 1s not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report 1s general, then 
it 13 not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India 1s more 
hike 14 millions than the half millon shown in 
the census returns 


These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 


€ for they include only totally blind of both eyes 


and say nothing of the miuch greater num 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blin ha 

and efficiency are thus greatly impa The 
term “ blindness” has a different interpreta- 
tion in every country Ina report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
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of Red Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations areshown In the United States blind- 
ness 18 defined as “Inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses , or forillitera- 
tes, mability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness’, and in Egypt a 
person ls accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre If such persons 
were counted In our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there 18 little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger thin those indicated 
above Recently the All-India Blind Relief 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these pitients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision 

the result of eye disease It appears not un 

hikely thit the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons and 
In addition to these four and a hilf million with 
more or less impaired eyesight 

‘“‘No one ’ says Col R H Elliot late of the 
Madras Ophthalmic Hospital writing in the 
British Journal of Ophthalmology of Miy 1919 
‘ who has not worked in India cin form any 
conception of the enormous amount of preventa 
ble and curable blindness which 15 liymg its 
shadow over the heilth hippiness and useful 
ness of this great portion of our kmpire§ and 
the same writer in another place has s1id — 
‘ It 1s difficult for anyone who has not had 
first hind experience of medicil practice in the 
East to realise the state of things out there 
granular ophthalm11 cliims its victims by the 
ten thousand wheres it is really a disease 
which when properly treated at an early stage 
should not cause the loss of a single eye The 
neglect of patients suffering from smill-pox and 
other febrile conditions leads to a vast amount 
of blindness while the treitment of mild ocular 
affections by irritant drugs Is probably one of 
the most evil factors that spread blindness 
broadcast throughout theland Large numbers 
of men and women suffering from gliucoma 
from citaract and from other curable diseases 
are allowed to hide in their villages like wounded 
animals, waitmg only their release by deith 
This 18 not an overdriwn picture Itisa state 
ment of cold hard, cruel facts well known to 
everyone who his practised or 1s practising 
medicine in the East ’ 

In an editorial on the Ophthalmic work In 
Egypt and the possibilities of similar work 1n 
India the Indian Medical Gazette (March 1923) 
remarks ,—‘ It would seem ,worth while for 
the Government of India to examine the working 
of this splendid organisation for in spite of the 
fact that workers in India have always been in 
the front in advances in ophthalmology there 
has been little organised work in ophthilmuic 
research except in Madras , even there the work 
has been done bv men who have already a large 
amount of routime work to perform India 
as a whole owes its position in the ophthalmic 
world entirely to the energies of individual 
enthusiasts, whose names are so well known 
that it is not necessary to mentionthem What 
has been possible in Egypt should also be possible 
in India and it would appear that the first step 
should be the establishment of Schools 
Ophthalmology, in places like Madras and 
Calcutta where ample facilities exist At. 


an India. 


these schools advanced teaching and research 
In ophthalmology would be carried out, and 
the next step would be to organise a system 
of ophthalmic relief at selected centres all over 
India” (There are now schools of ophthalmo- 
logy at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Lahore) 

Again in an editorial from the same journal 
(Sept 1929) the followmg statements are made— 
“What is wanted 1s some large organisation 
covering the whole of this sub continent and 
alming chiefly at Prevention rather than 
treatment In_ brief what the position 
now Calls for 1s an all India movement 
Obviously the mim question is one of general 
public health Public healthis a transferred 
department but if the Health Department of 
the Government of India imterests itself in the 
matter in co operation with missionary and 
voluntary movements, we do not despair of 
Seeing an all India organisation created and 
built up 


Associations known as “ Blind Relief’ Associa- 
tions have been working for severil years im 
Western Indi in conjunction with Government 
hospitals to alleviate this affliction of blindness 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in the large towns The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas They 
ilso work by meins of traimed village workers, 
whose duty 1t 18 to find out the hidden blind’ 
and get them to the medical centre for relief, 
to find out cises of small pox (1 constant source 
of blindness in children), to inspect new born 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neon. 
torum to keep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffermg from eye 
disease and to treat in the villages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness In many 
thousands more The work 1s capable of indefi 
nite extension and the need for some such org1ni- 
sation his been shown In 1917 Colonel Elliot 
wrote as follows To me it seems that the 
duty and privilege of undertakmg this work 
lie with the State and that no sum spent on 
such a task could be too large Unfortunately 
this 1s not the view that has been taken by those 
in authority and consequently we see the specta- 
cle ot private enterprise endeavouring to under- 
take this colossal task It 13 at least 
permissible to voice an admuration for the 
stand taken by Mr Henderson [Founder of 
the Blind Relief Association movement, who 
began the work in 1913] The best that one 
can hope for his endeavour 1s that he will succeed 
In arousing the conscience of educated Indians 
to the needs of their less fortunate countrymen, 
and that this little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, will end in a monsoon of active effort’’ 
As the above was written in 1917, 1t 15 not alto- 
gether applicable to the criticism of Govern- 
ment of to-day, as it has already been shown 
that there are now several schools of ophthal- 
mology in India, and the Government eye 
hospitals are doing tremendous work , but these 
hospitals are situated in the large towns and 
cannot possibly by any stretch of imagination, 
give relief to the millions living in the rural 


Child Welfare Movement. 


The All-India Blind Relef Association — 
(The Green Star Society) exists to co ordmate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work It 1s under 
the patronige of the Governor of Bombay and 
has for its life President Mr C G Henderson 
(late I C 8S) who founded and managed for 
many years all the branch Associitions working 
in Western India It 18 affiliated to the Inter 
nitional Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness which has its headquarters in Paris 
and was formed on September 14th 1929 
under the auspices of the League of Red Cross 
Societies and the American Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness The organising 
Secretary 18 R Crawford Hutchinson ‘The 
Town Hall Bombay 
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A beginning has been made but It 18 only a 
beginning and it 18 but the fringe of this vast 
problem that has been touched The schools 
of ophthalmology in India re turning out 
Ophthilmic surgeons who sare crowding their 
profession in the cities and large towns A 
Scheme for taking these men and placmg them 
In selected centres has been worked out all that 
is required 18 monetary help The cost is 
minimal and here 1s an opportunity for the 
generous and public spirited to emulate Sir 
Ernest Cissel ind give to Indi1 an eye service 
of which Indi1 ind the whole world could be 
proud ind to the peoples of India that which 
to them 1s probibly their most precious posses 
s10on—their sight 


CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In 
dia’s health 1s that presented by the appalling 
infant mortality It has been calculated that 
every year no fewer than 2 mullion Indian ba 
bies die, while many others survive only to grow 
weak apd feeble from unhygienic surround 
ings during infancy A noteworthy feature 
has been the further progress of the infant 
welfare movement, which owes much to the All 
India Maternity and Child Welfare League init 
ated by Lady Chelmsford and also to the Indian 
Red Cross Society, which aims at gradually 
establishing a network of child welfare centres 
in most of the larger towns in India The 
vmalgam ition of these two Bodies which has 
just taken place will undoubtedly increase 
and develop the work Lhe institution 
of an allIndia Baby Week, an under 
taking to which Her Excellency the Countess of 
Reading has devoted great and successful en 
thusiasm has also given a stimulus to the work 
and promises to be an important perennial aid to 
its progress In all the great centres of popula 
tion, work is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo Indjan women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infantile hygiene to other parts of India Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers But such 1s the magnitude of the 
fleld, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under 
taken, if any appreciable reduction 1s to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
“children The admirable work done year by 
year by the National Association for sup 
plying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India is recognised by the Government of 
India, which subsidises this organisation with 
a grant of Rs 370000 a yearfor the mainte 
nance of the Women s Medical Service of Indian 
women 


Centres of Activity —These may be most 
conveniently grouped under provinces though 
the various provinces differ considerably in the 
nature of the work undertaken and the amount 
of organisation displayed It 18 noteworthy 
that the work 18 most co ordimated and most 
energetically carried on where there are persons 


appointed under the Directors of Public Health 
whose special duty it 18 to fostcr Child Welfare 


| a tivities 


Bombay Presidency —In Bombay City 
two organisations are at work namely that 
under the Corporation and a voluntary society 
Both employ medical women and health visitors 
who conduct clinics and do home visiting Ihe 
Corporation also staffs and runs a number 
of sm3ll maternity homes which are much 
appreciat(d by the people Indeed an out 
standing feature of maternity work in Bombay 
1s the number of confinements which take place 
m hospitals Ihe wretched housing conditions 
and povirty of the people however carry off 
a very large proportion of the infants which are 
safely ushered into the world by the care of the 
hospitals Organised child welfare work 18 
unfortunately largely limited to the Presidency 
capital In othcr places the development has 
rather been im the dnection of the establishment 
of small matermty homes which are mostly 
very flourishing and d») excellent work 


Propaganda work has been very energetically 
carried on by the Bombay Presidency Health 
and Baby Week This organisation supplies 
literature posters magic lantern slides and 
even cinema films for health teaching and 
arranges for local baby weeks throughout the 
Presidency The work of the Seva Sadan 
Society at Poona 1s remarkable for the encourage 
ment it has given to education for the profession 
Medicine nursing and public health Without 
such tramed personnel progress would be re 
peatedly held up The Karachi Branch of the 
Inditn Red Cross Society has appointed a trained 
woman organiser for touring the districts of Sind 
, region where the infant mortality 1s apptl 
ingly high 


al——Here again the major portion of 
the child welfare work 18 carried on at the capital 
Efforts are bemg made to spread the work into 
the districts but progress 1s very slow In 
Calcutta the Corporation carries on an extensive 
work supplying trained midwives in the homes 
of the poor The infants thus brought under 
the care of the scheme are followed up pe 
system of house visiting The Indian 
Cross Society has several child welfare clinics, 
a feature of which 18 the supply of milk for 
children, free or at low cost sides this the 
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Society is largely responsible for the Health 
visitors training school, to which the local 
government has as yet given no aid. In three 
of the big pe mills, centres are now established 
and itis ho that further progress will soon 
be made in this direction. e work in Dacca 
progresses well and nearly half of the infants 
born are under the care of the scheme. 


Madras.—The child welfare scheme of the 
Corporation continues to develop. There is a 
danger that the desire of the people for medical 
aid will interfere with the truly preventive 
nature of the work, and the supply of medicines 
should be cut down. A large amount of milk 
is supplied free, or at less than cost price, to the 
poorer citizens. The Corporation midwives 
attend a very large number of confinements 
yearly. The Maternity and Child Welfare 
Association runs a number of centres which do 
good work. This Association has now become 
part of the Red Cross Society and it has re- 
started its Health visitors training school under 
new auspices. Itis hoped that the Government 
will soon recognise the value of the work sufiici- 
ently to give the school financial aid. 


In the Madras mofussil a good many centres 
are at work, some under municipalities or dis- 
trict boards and some under voluntary societies. 
This work is not of as high quality as one could 
wish and needs the directing hand of an expert. 
This, it is hoped, will shortly be provided by an 
appointment which is about to be made of an 
Assistant to the Director of Public Health whose 
special work will be to inspect, control and 
encourage child welfare schemes. 


Central Provinces.—In these provinces 
the Child Welfare Division of the Red Cross 
Society receives a considerable grant from 
Government for the support of child welfare 
schemes in the various towns and district. 
There is a great demand for these, and fortuna- 
tely the demand can be met since the presence 
of a Health School provides the necessary number 
of Health visitors. The work is excellently 
organised and it appears provably that the 
health workers in the province may be formed 
into a proper cadre in the not distant future. 
The Health School ja entirely maintained by 
Government. 


The high degree uf organisation shown in a 
province usually regarded as backward is 
remarxable, and is due mainly to the enthusiasm 
of the Secretary who, though not a paid worker, 
devotes a great deal of time to the work. 


United Provinces.—In these provinces the 
work 18 organised by a medical woman, a member 
of the W. M. 8. who is assistant to both the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and the 
Director of Public Health. As a result the 
work has made rapid progress and Many centres 
are at work. The training school at Lucknow 
supplies the workers. Governmient gives exten- 
sive grants to the committee of management 
which is a joint one of the Indian Red Cross 
Society and the Lady Chelmsford League. There 
is also a midwives training school which trains 
large numbers who go to work in the districts 
subsequently. Baby and Health Weeks are 
also celebrated with aid from headquarters. 


Child Welfare Movement. 


The Punjab.—The work here is perhaps 
more directly ‘‘ official’’ than in any other 
province. An Inspector of health centres works 
under the Director of Public Health, who con- 
stantly tours and inspects the centres giving 
Much advice and encouragement. The local 
Management of centres is usually in the hands 
of voluntary committees which receive grants 
in aid both from the provincial. Government and 
local bodies. Though the province is passing 
through a time of financial stress the principle 
of grants in aid is recognised and will be adhered 
to. The training school for health visitors is 
wholly undertaken by the provincial govern- 
ment, The high quality of the work done in 
the various centres is mainly due to the excellent 
training received at the school. 


Assam .—There is no organised work on the 
part of the provincial government, though in a 
few places an effort is being made to start it. 
The poverty of the province, the poor education 
of the women and the nature of the country 
make progress very difficult. 


Bihar and Orissa.—This is also a poor and 
backward province, but a beginning has been- 
made at Patna and Cuttack with the appcint- 
ment of Maternity supervisors to control the work 
of indigenous dais. In the coal mine areas, 
after many years of hesitancy, a start is being 
made which should lead to great activity and 
corresponding benefit to the people. Health 
visitors are also at work in one of the most 
important of the Orissa Feudatory States. 


Delbi.—The work in Delhi was started 
early in the history of the movement, and it has 
been carried on in a manner worthy of the 
seat of Government. The Municipality 
employs a medical woman with English qual- 
fications who superintends the work under the 
Medical Officer of Health, Centres are placed 
strategically throughout the city, the indigenous 
midwives are taught and controlled and medical 
inspection of school children is carried on. New 
Delhi and the district are under an energetic 
Medical Officer of Health who is responsible 
for a great increase in the work during the last 
two years. Delhi is also the seat of the oldest 
Health School in India which is mainly supported 
by the Lady Chelmsford Leagne and which 
turns out well qualified health yisitors every 
year. 


North West Frontier Province.—Practi- 
cally the only civil work is carried on at Dehra 
Ismail Khan. This was started some years 
ago and has continued to flourish. A provincial 
dais training school is found here which provides 
for the training of dais from various districts of 
the province. 


Baluchistan.—At Quetta the maternity work 
of the city has resulted in very complete control 
of the indigenous practising midwives to the 
great advantage of the people. 


Rajputana.—The Maternity Home, Ajmer, 
trains midwives for many of the States, and a- 
oertain amount of child welfare work is also 
carried on. Child welfare work is in existence 
at Jaipur and Nasirabad and there are possi- 
bilities latent in the various states which good 


‘organisation could develop. 


Indian Red Cross Society 


Child Welfare in the Army —The care 
needed by the wives and children of sepoys 1s 
being increasingly realised and nowhere more 
than in the units themselves The result has 
been, mm the last few years the opening of much 
work in this direction Much of it is purely 
medical work which im the absence of families 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers 1s a necessity 
But genume child welfare activities are also 
present in some centres many of them assisted 
by the Indian Red Cross Sovuety and Lady 
Chelmsford Leigue <A remarkable feature of 
this movement 1s the keenness of the men them 
selves to ald it realising as thev do the benefit 
to their own women and children There are 
now very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind 1s not going on 


So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating womenia the elements 
of mothercraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child health Ina 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
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progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she wil! work intensively 
and try to rear a few well develo children as 
far ag adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring & large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many Ills that childhood 
is heirtoinaland of great poverty, under-nou- 
rishment, epidemics and famine In Western 
‘ands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding Its ramifications know no bounds 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in [ndia also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental c'inics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds etc, etc But these are not yet 
Its preliminary task 1s to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells alsow high damage rate 
of sickly, under developed, incompetent citizen , 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, whatis gene- 
rally termed Red Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the St John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Jomt War 
Committee of the Order of St John of Jerusalem 
and the British Red Cross Society The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Cross 
Society It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition, {in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Red Cross 
obiects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Red Cross Socteties, 
having for ite object the extension of Red Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world wide League of humanitarian societies, 
A Bul to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly paseed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not aly to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as posable, for 
civil purposes. Ascontemplated in the Act of 
Constatution of the Society, its activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numerous sub- 


Lranches. 


The objects on which the funds of the |the Society ha 


Society may bs spent ate— 


1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised, 


2. The care of those sufferlag from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard In the firat place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con. 
tracted the disease on active service or not 


3 Child welfare. 


4 Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc , for hospitals and health institu. 
tions in need of them. 


5 Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may oome 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 


6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 


7. Provision of comforts and assistance ta 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 


The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members namely, Honorary Vice Presidents, 
Patrons Vice Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs 10000 Rs 5,000 Rs 1,000, Rs 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rs 150 and any 
thing between Re 1 and Rs 5 annuaily or 
consolidated payment of Rs 50 Atthe end of 
102) there were 22,03 members of these various 


To stimulate interest inthe aums and objects 
of the Society amongst the future genorations 
a Jumor Red Cross movement has been insti- 
{tuted which embraces the student population 
| The Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movem-nt Other provinces 
are now following suit and at the end of 1029 
a total Junior membership 


of 55,000, 
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Constitution.—His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
act Orel eonsists of a Chairman to be 
no ted by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Fresidenta 
nominated by Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Pociety at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President, 


_ The t Chairman of the Mana Bod 
is the Hon'ble Sir Henry Moncrieff sar Kt. 


C.1.E., I.C.8., and the Organisin 
Miss Norah Hill, 4.R.n.c, | ne Becretary, 


Finances.—The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 


with a capital investment of the face value cf 
Rs. 56,383,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances at the end of December 1929, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of Rs. 67,53,000-0-0. The income derived from 
the capital of the Society, (which is 3} lakhs 
at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is  dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central ‘‘ Our Day’”’ Fund. A sum of 
Rs, 2,70,000-0-0 was 50 distributed to the 
Provincial Branches under this arrangement 
during the year 1929. 


St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


(Indian Council.) 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founced in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects :— 


(a) The instruction of persons in renderin 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 


(6) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 


of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 


(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other ceatres of industry anc traffic , 


(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps: 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps ; 


(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying cut of works for the relief of 
suffe of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 


An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910. Ithas 
Bince issued 1,73,952 certificates of proficiency in 


First Aid, Home Nursing, Home Hygiene and 
Sanitation and 8,103 tokens such as Vouchers. 
Medallions, Labels and Pendants for special 
proficiency in those subjects. The object of the 
Association is not to rival, but to aid, the 
medical man, and the subject matter of instruc- 
tion given at the classes qualifies the pupil to 
adopt such Measures aS May be advantageous 
pending the doctor’s arrival, or during the 
intervals between his visits. 


In 1929 the Indian Councll spent Rs. 
79,786 in furtbering its objects and closed 
the year with Govt. securities of the face value 
of Rs. 70,000. The Association has_ five 
grades of members, namely, Patrons, Hono- 
rary Councillors, Lite Members, Annual 
Members and Annual Associates, Their res- 
pective subscriptions are Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, 
Rs. 100, Rs. 5, and Bs. 2. 


Their Lxcellencies Lord and Lady Irwin 
and Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode as 
President, Lady President and Chairman, 
respectively, with 17 members form the 
Indian Council. The general business of 
the Indian Council is conducted by an Exe- 
cutive Committee of which the Hon’ble Sir 
Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt.,0.1.5E., 1.0.8., is the 
Chairman, and Miss Norah Hill, A.8.8.0., the 
General Secretary, 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders is still very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
** mental hospital’ at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suff from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion existe for any kind of treatment, According 
to the last Census (1921) out of a total popula- 


tion of 318,942,480 (India and Burma) there are 
88,305 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,00C. In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the ‘‘ feeble-minded ” an item 


bearH is not included in the figures for British 
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INDIA, 
papivoas States General population. Insane population. 
and Agencies. t 

Male. | Female. Total. Male. (Female. (eaiags 

Provinces under British|/139,243,123 {131,707,310 (270,950,438 | 44,673 | 28,234 72,907 
Admunistration, 

States and Agencies os| 24,752,431 23,239,616 47,992,047 9,478 5,920 15,398 
Total for allIndia . |163,995,554 |154,946,926 (818,942 480 | 54,151 | 34,164 | 88,305 


For the care of the 88,305 insanes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 6,750 hence only one person in ten 
out of the total insane population can obtain 
accommodation im institutions which exist 








especially for their care and treatment 

The following table gives the number of mental 
hospitals m each province dung 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died — 


—————— 





——— 














= r= 
oe ag 5 cde orelre ta 3 | Daily average. ah 
Province. =e ges EE % anaes Ss 
oF ELE c es E A” 2 | strength | Sick | §5 
Asam ee ° 1 66 410 95 505 21 | 47 438 47 59 35 | 246 
Bihar and Orissa 2| 364 | 1,535 398 | 1,933} 206 | 53 | 1,604 49 74 68 014 
United Provinces . 3} 779 | 1,561 412 | 1,973) 174 |106 | 1,274 83 | 155 03 | 425 
Punjab ee oe 1| 397 982 | 262) 1,244) 1382 {102 889 88 73 63 | 207 
Central Provinces .. 1} 87 {| 389 90 484) 33] 19 410 96 | 20 37] 1385 
Bombay : ‘ 5| 608 : 2,109; 237 }171 | 1534 20 | 93 7 226 
Madras ee 3| 469 | 1,150 307 | 1,512) 143 | 80 | 1,105 29 | 135 89 104 
Burma 9} 276 \ 1,111 169 | 1,280 88 | 58 | 1,002°55 44 06 564 
\eaaaaae —— ae oa a ee ee ee 
Totel .. | 18] 3,046 | 11,040| .. |638 | 8,309°67 | 656 71 |2,601 


oy 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hospital m Bengal Insanes from this province 
are treated 1m one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Ranchi All Mental sed pein are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis 
trative medical officers except the European 
Mental Hospital at Ranchi which 1s controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Commussioner of Chota Nagpur The _ so- 
called ‘‘ Central’? Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab) Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Rangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Ranchi (one for Europeans and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Afmcans) are 
admumustered by whole time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists The Admuinis- 
tration of the remaimuing Mental Hospitals in 
Bnitish India and Burma, les with the Civil 


Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
| be situated It 1s probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up to date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that 1s the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Ranch: All the others are for the most part 
over crowded and under staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modern 
lnes out of the question The only province 
1n India which has so far displayed some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance im its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 

early casegsof mental diseases 
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As regards the incidence of insanity among the 
various races of India as well as the incidence of 
insanity in relation to occupation, no reliable 
information is available in view of the compara. 
tive paucity of cases in proportion to the genera] 


Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India. 


population that come under observation. On 
the other hand the incidence by age is shown 
ee in the Census Report of 1921 which is 
as follows :— 








INDIA 
jane, «| man jeer 
AGE. of each sex. 
Male. Femalg, Male, Female, 
YEARS 
0-5 se ee oe ve oe 651 484 121 142 
B10) we ae we <m ie 2 ,9ub 1,882 539 553 
10-15 lk ee ve ie ee 4,098 2,733 761 803 
H-20  .. oe i rT es 4,366 3,076 816 904 
20-25 ow tet 5,518 8,879 1,024 993 
25-30... ee ee a 6,861 3,582 1,273 1,058 
80-85 .. Ss a3 ua ee 7,281 8,849 1,842 1,181 
35-40 a, ee ae we ee 5,601 2,949 1,049 867 
40-45 .. - és ne | 5,316 8,486 987 1,025 
45-50... ae oe oe wis 3,332 2,157 615 634 
50-55 es ‘ ae ve 3,132 2,492 581 733 
55-60 tw. we es es oe 1,465 1,036 272 805 
60-85 «weet 1,683 1,471 ar sees 
65-70... ee es i as 602 439 ee bes 
70 and over ee ik we be 1,070 1,006 eaee viene 
Unspecified .. a oe a 270 138 heeen rer 
Tota! for all India oe oe 54,151 $4,154 623 857 


A further result of the widespread ignorance 
and apathy both official and non-official, towards 
psychiatry and its cognate interests, is the lack 
of any provision for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children. In 1925, the 
Hon’ble Haroon Jaffer moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Provincial Governments be 
asked to investigate the best means of dealing 
quickly and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives. A discussion followed which was 
remarkable only for the ignorance of the subject 
displayed by all who took part init. The motion 
was eventually withdrawn. 

Finally there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to appreciate the intimate associa- 


tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the whole of India with any real knowledge of 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms ‘‘ responsibility ” 
in crime in the hands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense “experts”. In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theory 
and practice of dealing with insanity and crime 
in India can only be deacribed as archaic, 


(See also '‘ Insanity in India’ by Colonel G 
F. W. Ewens, I.M.S., and ‘‘ Lunacy in India °’ 
by Colonel A. W. Overbeck- Wright, M.D. 3 
Raey IMLS. ,and Colonel H. P. Jago Shaw’s 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The Nationa Association for Supplymg 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals, to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives 1n India, 
and to bring these out when necessary from Eu- 
rope An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs was 
obtained by pnbhe subscription In addition 
Branches were formed in each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
& number of Local Commuttees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to 1t 


The Central Fund gives grants mm aid to several 
Provincial Branches, it g*ves scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madris and Delhi. 
It hagsin the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medica] women 


It has assisted by grantsin aid the building 
of a number of zenana hospitals in different 
parts of India It has affliated to it 13 
Provincial Branches and a number of Local 
Committees 


The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Rs 3,70 000 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India-~—this service consists 
of 44 officers with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
anda Junior sersice of 6 assistant surgeons 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
ior the senior service 


Ihe President 1s H E Lady Irwin, oI 
The Hon Secretary 1s the Surgeon to H E 
the Viceroy, and thu Secretary Dr A C 
Scott om0, WMS,CBE, Red Cross Building 
New Delhi and Viceregal Lstates, Simla 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA 


This Service 1s included 1n the National Asso- | 
elation for supplying medical aid by women | 
to the women of Jndia, generally known 
as the Countess of YDufferin’s Fund and 
1s administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. Lhe Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
425,000 per annum towards its maimtenance 
The present sanctioned cadre 1s forty four first 
class medical Women, with 1 training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Oniversities Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) 1n India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Dtrector- 
General, Indian Medica) Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Womens Medical Service, (0) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
% medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions inIndia_ These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 


The Council detetmmes what proportions of 
the members of the Service 1s to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appomtment, and thereafter 
special consideration 18 to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
one ae and of those who are natives 
o a. 


nar rage qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or m 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Nativo Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India. (6) Must be between the ages of 


twenty-four and thirty at entry. (c) She must 
be a first cla3s medical woman, 1te¢, she must 
possess a medical qualification  registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial quahfication 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act but this conditiou does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women 1n charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability (d@) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one vear of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their apnpuintments are confirmed. 
‘Lhe services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special Institutions 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay 


Pay.—The rates cf pay are as follows -— 


Ist to 3rd year Rs. 450 per month. 
4th to 6th ,, ,, 500 = 

7th to Oth , «4, 550 

10th to 12th =,, » 600 ‘i 
18th to 15th , ,, 650 a 
16th to 18th ,, 4, 700 4, 
19th to 2ist ,, 4, 750 .. 
22nd to 24th ,, ,, 800 in 
24th and after ,, » 850 


also an overseas allowance of Bs. 100 per 
month to those below 12 years’ service and 
Rs 150 per month to those of 12 years’ service 
and over Every officer of the Service shall 
an examination in such vernacular as the 
ecutive Committee shall appoint within the 
first three years of her service, and shall receive 
no increment after that period until such exa- 
mination has been passed In addrtion 
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furnished quarters are provided free of rent or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by | 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in 
lieu of ft. | 

Officers of the Service are permitted to’ 
engage in private practice provided it does not! 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in vety special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of fifty-five. An 
officer recruited in England, whose appointment 
is not confirmed, or who is dismissed, is granted 
an allowance sufficient to pay her passage to 
England. 

Leave Rules.—(a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt dutv. (6) 
Leave on average pav is granted up to 2-11 of 
an Officer's period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Rules. More than eight months’ leave 
cn average pay is not granted at one time. (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh. per day is granted in addition to } 
average pay during study leave. (d) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee. (e) Leave not 
due may be granted subject to the following 
conditions :—(z) on medical certificate, without 
limit of amount; and (ii) otherwise than on 
medical certificate, for not more than three 
months at any one time and six months in all, 
reckoned in terms of leave on average pay. (f) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
duty on leave granted otherwise than on medical 
certificate is 18 months. (g) When an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 
will become due to her until the expiration of a 
fresh period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
credit of leave equal to the period of leave which 
she took before it was due. There «are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointed in England receives asum 0: 
£100 to cover her passage and_ incidental 
expenses. There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road. 


Lady Chelmsford League. 


There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent. of her salary, the Association contributing 
an eqdal amount, and each subscriber's account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit atthe rate of 4 par cent. per annum, 
“or at such rate a3 the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association.” 

An officer loses the contributions made to her 
account by the Association with the interest 
thereon if she resign (except on account of ill- 
health) before completing five years’ service 
or in the event of dismissal. On retirement 
after approved service the sum which has accu- 
mulated to the credit of the subscriber is handed 
over to her. 

Free Passages.—Officers of the Women’s 
Medical Service are granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all-India services. The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an officer’s entire term of service must not 
exceed four, the first falling due after 4 years 
service. 

The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service.—This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from Rs, 200 to Rs. 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi 
valent in money, to those employed in India. 

2. Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India. 

8. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 
ment. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about 64 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 


objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have 
been trained in addition to Jarge numbers who 
have been partially trained. Of late years the 
Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais. 
Tt has also done much propaganda work. 


LADY CHELMSFORD ALL-INDIA LEAGUE FOR MATERNITY 
AND CHILD WELFARE. 


By 1920 it had come to be realised that the 
Dufferin organization was not wide enough in 
that it did not include what may be called the 
field of preventive medicine. Lady Chelmsford 
decided to face this problem. Accordingly, 
with the aid of a public subscription she 
founded a separate All-India League for 
maternity and child-welfare, called after her 
name, and registered it as a separate organiza- 
tion under Act XXI of 1860. The objects of 
the Association, as described in the Memorandum 
of Association, are ‘‘ the promotion of maternity 
and child welfare generally in India.” It is 


also laid down that the funds of the League may 
be applied to the following, among other 
purposes :— 

(1) The training of Health Visitors a n d 
Maternity Supervisors and the render- 
ing of financial assistance in the 
employment of trained personnel where 
necessary. 

(2) Propaganda in connection with the 
objects of the League. 

(3) The formation and establishment of 
Branches of the League and the affilia- 
tion with the League of other bodies 


Lady Chelmsford League 


having simular objects, without unduly 
Interfering with the organization and 
administration of affihated mstitutions 
or with their powers of raising money 

(4) The domg of all such things as are mcl 
dental or conducive to the attamment 
of the above kindred objects 


Branches of the League have been formed in 
Rajputana, Madras, the United Provinces, and 
the Punjab 

The orgimal corpus of the League fund 
amounted to Rs 8,18657 To prevent over 
lapping with other activities, financial aid 1s not 
given to branches of the League in Governors 
provinces, except for the purposes of Health 
Schools In areas other than Governors 
provinces, financial help 1s given to child welfare 
activities generally The bulk of the mcome 
of the League 1s thus devoted to Health Schools 
and propaganda, which latter mcludes National 
Baby Week 


The Lady Reading Health School which was 
formerly known as the Delhi Health School 1s 
the chier activity of toe Lady Chelmsford League 
by whom 1t 1s entirel} financed 

The Health School was started in 1919 and 
has trained over 100 students who ‘ire now 
engaged in health work 1m all parts of India 


Amalgamation of Admunistration —At a 
general meeting held in Simla in July 1923 it 
was decided that the admunistration of the 
Funds for the physical welfare of Indian women 
under the Presidency of the Viceroys wife 
phould be administered by a single committee 
and with identical rules These funds are the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, Womens Medical 
Service for India Victoria Memoria’ Scholarship 
Fund and Tady Chelmsford All India Maternity 
League The President of the Amalgamatcd 
Committee 1s H E the Lady Irwin and the Hon 
and Joimt Secretaries ‘re respectively, the 
Surgeon to the Viceroy and Dr A C_ Scott 
ws The Hon Treasurer 1s the Hon’ble 
Mr E Burdon 


Lady Hardinge Medical College and 
Hospital —The Lady Hardinge Medical College 
was opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February 1916 It 1s a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment 
Thirty lakhs of rupees in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India After Lady MHardinges 
death 1n 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as & Memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name 

The Governing Body includes the Director: 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to HE the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon . 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
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India, Delhi The Honorary Secretary, who 
1s also a member of the Governing Body 1s the 
Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Service 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Revenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer 


The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
(Raisina) within easy reach of the old city 
The grounds are enclosed and adequate provi- 
sion 1s made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
therr final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu 
seum, Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students The hospital 1s a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in patients and a commodious out-patients’ 
department The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Rs 311000 from the 
Government of India supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examimation, andthe MB BS degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the Col- 
lege 18 affiliated. 


SENIOR STAFF 


Princrpal and Professor of Midunfery and Gyne- 
cology—Dr O Brien Breadon MBBS (Tond ) 
L°A MD,Ch B (Glas), Womens Medical 
Service 

Vice Pruncipal and Professor of Surgery—Miss 
Hamilton Browne M B Ch M (Syd), D T M 
(Calcutta), WMS 

Professor of Meducrne--Miss N DD. Trouton, MB, 
BS (Lond) MRCS,LROP DTM Calcutta 

Professor of Ophthalmology—-Miss R  Roulston 
MB,Ch B (Glas), DO (Oxon),WMS8S 

Professor of Pathology—Miss LS Chatterp, 
MB,Oh B (Aberdeen), DPH, Cambridge, 


WMs 
Professor of Anatomy—Miss K J McDermott, 
MB, BS, (Punjab), W M.S. 


Professor of Physvlogy—Miss E  Surie, 
M Se 
Professor of Radwlogy—Miss Joyce Peake, 


MROS,LRCP 
Lecturer un Physics and Mathematws, and Super- 

entendent of the Scrence Departmenti—Miss J H 

Ross,M A BSc (Glas ) 

Lecturer «n Chemrstry—Miss Sosheila Ram, M A. 

(Cantab ) 

Lecturer ' an Brology—Miss C C Burt, B.8c, 
Edin. 
pete on English—M ss Ebbutt, mM A (Dublin), 

Modern Language Tripos (Cantab) 

Burear and Warden—Miss M W_ Jesson, M.A. 

(Cantab ) 

Attached to the Hospital there are (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendents, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address, 
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NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is Pe rentred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
Staffs are maintained, available to the general 

ublic on payment of a prescribed scale of 
ees These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, buth to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies Jn this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo Indian and 
Indian, is being ateadily mcr - In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o 8t George’s Hospital, 
Bombay This is composed of representa 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
com plete individualautonomy in administration 

State Registration of Nurses for all India is 
muchrequired A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nursesfrom the Presidency met 
to discuss the question It1s desired that India 
should have its own State Register as in the: 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the. 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
futo line with these countries Government 
has poe to establish a Provincial Register 
Preparatory to an All-India Register. 

Nursing Bodies —The Secretary of the Cal 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr A BR 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Building:, Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies mm Calcutta are Lady Munto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4, Hun- 

erford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 

urses, 144, Russa Road South , Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road , and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital] at 
Kilpauk, the st eg Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated) President, 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen The Associa- 
tion has under its management—The Lady 
Ampthill Nurses Institute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras, Fully trained and 
experienced nurses for all cages of illness both 


amon red ar and Izdians, always available 
The 7 dingaon Nursang Home, Western 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and Nelgirn 


Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund, 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescenta. 

Bombay Presi —The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was cree first in India to 


realise the value 


nursing in connection with! 


hospital work, The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. R. W. Forrest at St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases Ihis was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J J and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wardsspiead to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which tbey would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contmbute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all beer 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursing 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited This 
function however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances 1t appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- 

ining a Provident fund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1928 Memorandum, 
Rules and By laws of the Assoclativn were 
however revised or brought into hne with the 
actual working of the Association Towards 
the end of 1927 the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and Bylaws The Sub Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules 


After fully considermg the Sub Gommuittee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act inthe United Kingdom Pend- 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
lst April 1929 

The following are affiliated associations as well 
as Training Instatutions — 

St George’s Hospital Nursing Association, 

Bombay, (for nurses only), Hon Secre- 
FB snoney Esq 
Jamshetj1 Jijibhoy Hospital vu’ Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, (for nurses and wives), 
ae Seeary Dr. Mehta, OBE, 

Goculdas rejpal Hospital Nursing Associa- 

mbay 


tion, Bo (for nurses only), Hon. 
Secretary : W. Dillon, Esq , LC.S. 
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Cama & Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay, (for Nurses and Midwives) 
Hon. tah red H. C. B. Mitchell, Esq. 

Sassoon Hospital Nutsing Association, Poona, 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Hony. Secre- 
tary: N. J. Wadia, Esq., B.A., Bar-at-law. 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for Nurses only), Hon. Secretary: H. H. 
Hood, Esq. 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Nasik 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary: 
Civil Surgeon, Nasik. aes 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme- 
dabad (for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. 
Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 

Victoria Nursing Assoclation, Sholapur, (for 
Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary : 
Civil Surgeon, Sholapur. 

The following are only affiliated Associations 

but not Training Institutions :— 

Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, 
Ahmednagar. ; 

Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Bijapur. 

Byramji Jyibhoy Nursing Association, 
Matheran, Hony. Secretary: Lt.-Col. M. 
S. Irani, I.M.8. ; 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Dharwar. 

Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar, Hon. 
Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Karwar. 

Panch-Mahals Nursing Association, Godhra, 
Hony. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Godhra. 

Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden, 
Hony. Secretary: G. Richmond, Esq. 

The following are recognised Training In- 

Btitutions :— 


V. J. Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Nurses and 
Midwives). 

State General Hospital, Baroda (for Nurses 
and Midwives.) 

Civil Hospital, Belgaum (for Nurses and 
Midwives). 

King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Nurses only). 

Bai Yamunabai L. Nair Charitable Hospital, 
Lamington Road, Bombay(for Nurses only). 

Bomanji Dinshaw Petiti Parsi General Hos- 
pital, Cumballa Hill, Bombay (for Nurses 


only). 

Civil Hospital, Jalgaon (for Nurses only). 

Lady Dufferin and Louise Lawrence Institute, 
Karachi (for Nurses and Midwives). 

West Hospital, Rajkot (for Nurses only). 

Morarbhai Vrajabhukandas Hospital, Surat 
(for Nurses and Midwives). 

American Presbyterian Mission Hospital, 
Miraj (for Nurses only). 

St.Luke’s Hospital, Vengurla(for Nurses only). 


Parsi Lying-in Hospital, Bombay (for 
Midwives only). 
St. Margaret’s Hospital, Poona (for 


Midwives only). 
King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona 


(for Midwives only). 

Nowrosji Wadia Maternity Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for midwives only). 

Acharatlal Girdharlal Maternity Hone, 
Ahmedabad (for Midwives only.) 


Civil Hospital, Surat (for Midwives only). 
Zenans Mission Hospital, Broach (for 
Midwives only). 
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Lady Dufferin Hospital, Sholapur. 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund, 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address :—The Registrar, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, Old Custom House, Fort. 
Bombay. 


Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa: 
tion.—In 1906 thia Association was inaugurated , 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
Society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro’ Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mays. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recogn'sing the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto, 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased alittle withtime. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the ‘‘Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.” 


The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
odefore, largely concerned in nt eer ar 
requirec—suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions bein really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Exceilency The Lady Irwin 
is President of the Central Committee 1n India. 

Hon. Secretary: Lt.-Colonel Hay Thorburn, 
C.I E, 1.M.8. 

P Hon. Treasurer : (Recently Vacant). 
1.E. 

Chief Lady Superintendent: Miss G. 
Beckett. Address—Central Committee, L.M.1. 
N.A.. Viceregal Lodge, Simla; and Red Cross 
Building, New Dethi. 
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Hon Secretary, Home Committee Lt Col Sir 
Warren RB Crooke Lawless, 0B, O1F., OBE, 
LLD, Thornfleld Vine Road, Barnes,S W 13 

Secretary, Home Comraittee Miss M E Ray, 
RRC, 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq 

Nurses’ Organizations —The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India 1s now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Assovuiation of India, and has the one set of 
officers The ‘Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with oa membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession 
The Associations have a membership of 4172 


The Woman Suffrage Movement. 


including nurses trained 1n ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal 
anders, Australians and Indians The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910 The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the internationa) Council 


of Nurses 
G D Franklin, 33, Rajpur 


President Mrs 
Road, Deithi 

Hon Secretary and Treasurer Miss Gadsden, 
Guneral Hospital, Madras 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen i. Yndia, swept through the countrv 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and 1n four Indian States 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by & Brahman by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah and by 
the general veneration of motherhood Secondly 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
beiug invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the joint effoits of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- 
sed Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later Over 1700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal | 


Councillors and members of Loci] Government 
Boards ‘Lheir appomtment has chiefly been by 
Nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seat In Bombay 
Corporation also the instance 1n which the single 
woman contestant im the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards 
[t was owing to the rise of the politica] agita 
tion for Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to. thelr 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government The 
intcrnment of one of their own sex, Dr Besant 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelungs came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917 
During the Hon E S Montagu’s visit only 
one Womens Deputation waited on him but 1t 
was representative of womanhood 1n all party 
of India, and 1t brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
cecommentding the Government to carry out 
The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made 1n the address presented to Mr 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him {n Madras 
on the 18th December 1917 The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation 
‘‘Qur interests as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (1.3) that ‘ the 
Members of the Councilshould be elected directly 
by the people on as_ broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (8) that ‘ the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as ‘ people,’ and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that °’ a full measure of Local Self- 
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Government should be immediately granted, 
we request thatit shallinclude the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford us the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for,and the country’s support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bil] into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on 2 workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the Women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 

ihe House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tiou was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by « resolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electora] register of that Province. This 
was th3 only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible 
Councillors. 

Travancore, & very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 


for election as Legislative | 
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introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public Pe 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
lst and after a short discussion,in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
future. When the division was taken, it resulted 
in the resolutioi being carried by a majority 
of 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done this nngrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. 

Mr. Trivedi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that ‘subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
Harils! Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras, the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and tor a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 52 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
Jencies gaye the lead to the other Provinces, 
In September, 1922, Mr. S. M. Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, Which w s debated for three days but 
finally defeated by 56to 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. In September 1925 the Bengal Council] pas- 
sed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 38. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Resolution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

These Debates proved so educational to their 
respective Provinces that the Bengal and 
Behar Provinces have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote. 

In February, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Ccunci] in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

In 1926 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, sad in 1926 the Central 
Provinces. 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors it the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
if that Resolution is approved of by the 
Governor. 

In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Resolution. The vote for the Representa- 
tive Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
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in October, 1922 The vote for Mysore Legis 
lative Franchise was granted to the Mysore 
women by H H The Maharaja and His Privy 
Councilin June 1923 In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26to8 It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow: 
ing women to enter the Council as members 

Ip 1929 soon after the All India Women’s 
Educational Reform was held in Patna, the 
Legislative Council of Behar and Orissa 
gave women the right of voting election and 
nomination to the Council on the same terms 
as men Thus the whole of British India has now 
given to women equal pohtical rights with men 
The result has already demonstrated itself in 
the remarkable advancement of all the interests 
of women along the lines of education health, 
housing morality and social customs 

The Indian Native States of Travancore Co 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
where the sex disqualification has been com 
poly removed from the statute book These 

ve allowed women the right to stand for elec- 
tion forthe Legislative Coun.i! as well as the 
right to vote for it, and two women bave been 
elected to the newly formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot The year 1920 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
woman to Government Mrs Poonem 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State for three years 
Cochin State nominated Mrs Madhavji Amma 
as amember of ita first Legislative Council 

In British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill the Councils had no power to alter the dis 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
right to stand as candjdates for election to the 
Councils This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parlhament and the gaining 
of this right remaincd as a further objective of 
the women suffragists Many large, influential 
meetings were held claiming the mght ot 
women toentry ofthe Legislatures <A depu 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supporte’ by him and by his Government 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative tranchise The Legislative 
Assembly has passed by 2 large majority a Reso 
lution granting the Assembly franchise to the 
women of such Provinces Accordingly ‘ao 
November 1923 woaen in India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 


Legulative Assembly The number of women Lad 


who voted in the large cities was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
comprised women of all castes and com- 
munities 

In April, 1926 as a result cf a favourable 
recommendation of the Muddiman Committee 
on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
the Reform Bill which disqualified women from 
entering the Legislatures Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected 
or nominated as members of these bodies, 


The Woman Suffrage Movement. 


Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pass a Resolution admitting women to 


ite Sosa Bombay and the Punjab 
followed its in August and October respec- 
tively This enabled women to become 


members of the Councils which have been 
functioning since then But the permission 
came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, so the Women’s 
Indian Asvociation asked that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Provinces which had voted to admit 
them and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State Thus 
the year 1926 marked another mulestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pation of Indian womanhood 

In 1926 the Central Provinces the Punjab 
and Bengal all granted the Franchise to women 
The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the first woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
being DR MUTHULAKSHMI AMMAL 1nd she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimously 
by her colleagues in the Madras Legislative 
Counc] to the Office OF DEPUTY PRESIDENT OF 
THE COUNCIL Sincethen Mrs Kale has been 
noMinated to the Legislative Council of the 
Central Provinces and Mrs Ahmed Shaw to 
that ofthe United Provinces A Deputation 
from the All India Women s Conference in Delhi 
10 1928 waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
nominate two women to the Legislative Assembly 
That has still rema ned ungranted 

[he number of women enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote throughout 
Tnodia will not be more than a million under the 
resent qualifications Property and _ not 
iteracg is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 
years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities wil! be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood, 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the only Indian women s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its spocific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and the 
following ladies have identified themselves 
specially withthe movement Lady D _ Tata, 

y A Bose, Lady T Sadasivaier, the 

Begum of Cambay, Mrs Ramabai Ranade, 
‘Mrs Sarojini Naidu, Mrs Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs Tata, Mrs Wadia, Mri: Jimarajadasa, Dr 
| A Besant, Mrs M K Cousins, Mrs mma, 
| Mrs Chandrasekhara Iyer Miss § Sorabj), 
Mre Khedkar, Dr Mistry, Dr Muthulakshmi 
Ammai, Mrs Palmer, Mrs Sarajadevi Choud- 
huri, Mrs Kumudini Basu, Mrs K N Roy, 
Lady Shafi, Mrs Hassan Imam, Miss 8 B. 
Das, irs P K Sen, Mrs Rustom) Faridoonfi, 
Mrs B Rama Rao, Mrs Deep Narain Singh, 
Mrs. Raschid, Mrs van Gildemeester, etc. 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


A new Warrant of Precedence for India 
in superseasion of the notification published on 
Febraary 10, 1899, which has been approved by 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India, 
was published in 1922. Henceforth the follow- 
ing table will be observed with respect to the 
a and precedence of persons named, as 
under :— 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their tes- 
pective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commander-in-Chief in India. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces, Pun- 
jab, Behar and Burma. 

6. Governors of the Central Provinces and 


7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Members of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council. 

10. Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

18. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

14. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

15. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana, Central India and Baluchistan, Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Members of Executive Councils and Mi- 
nisters of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Residents 
at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and Commissioner 
in Sind,—within their respective ret ig 

16. Chief of the General Staff; Chief 
Commissioner of Railways; General Officer 
Commanding Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and Officers of the rank 
of General. 

17. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

18. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Behar. 

19. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 

tana, Central India and Baluchistan ; Chief 

ommissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ; Political Resident in the Persian Gulf; 
and Residents at Hyderabad and in Mysore. 

20. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils with- 
in their respective Provinces. 

22. Chief Judges of Chief Courts ; and Puisne 
Judges of High Courts. 

23. Lieutenant-Generals. 

24. Comptroller and Auditor-General ; Presi- 
dent of the Public Service Commission and 
President of the Railway Board. 

25. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
and Nagpur. 

26. Members of the Railway Board, Raflway 
Financial Commissioner ; and Secretaries to the 
Government of India. 

27. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India; Commissioner 
in Sind ; Financial Adviser, Military Finance ; 
Jud of Ohief Courts; and Members of 
the Gentra Board of Revenue. 


28. Chief Oommissioner of the Andamans 
and Ohief Commissioner of Delhi,—within their 
respective charges; Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States 
when within the Punjab. 

29. Commissioner of Revenue and Customs, 
Bombay ; Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India; Development Commissioner, 
Burma; Durector of Maga oe Bombay; 
Director-General, Indian edical Service; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Financial Commissioners; Judicial Commis- 
sioners of Oudh, Central Provinces, Sind and 
Upper Burma; Major-Generals; members of a 
Board of Revenue; Surgeon-Generals. 


30. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Uni- 
versities. 

31. Agents of State Railways; Controller 
of the Currency; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioners; Agency Commissioner, Madras; Com- 
missioners of Divisions. and Residents of 
the 2nd Class,—within their respective charges. 


32. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing (not holding any other 
appointment mentioned in this Warrant). 


38. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

84. Advocates-General, Madras and Bombay. 

35. Ohief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 


Assam. 

36. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

37. Accountants-General, Class I; Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India ; 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; 
Census Commissioner for India ; Chief Controller 
of Stores, Indian Stores Department, Colonels 
Commandant and QGolonels on the Staff; Commis- 
sioner, Northern India Salt Revenue; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau; Director-General of Archseo- 
logy in India ; Director of the Geological Survey; 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, when an officer ot 
the Royal Navy ofrank lower than Rear-Admira] 
or an officer of the Royal Indian Marine ; Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government of 
India ; His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta; Inspector General of Forests; Mili- 
tary Accountant-General; Opium Agent, Ben- 
ares; Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India ; and Surveyor General of India. 


88. Additional Judicial Commissioners; Agen- 
cy Commissioner, Madras; Chief Commissioner 
of the Andamans ; Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam ; 
Commissioners of Divisions; and Residents ot 
the 2nd Class. 

89. Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Secre- 
taries; Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local Governments. 

40. Accountants-General other than Class 
1; Chief Auditors, Eastern Bengal Railway and 
North-Western Railway; Chief Conservators of 
Forests ; Chief Engineers ; Chief Engineer, Tele- 

raphs: Colonels; Command Controllers of 
_{vtitary Accounts; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency at Bombay ; Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India; Directors, Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering, Traffic and Establish- 
ment and Railway Board; Director-General of 
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Commercial Intelligence, Director-General ot 
Observatories , Directors of Public Instruction 
under Local Governments ; Director, Zoological 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Qalcutta; Inspectors-General, 
Civil Hospitals; Inspectors-General of Police 
under Local Governments and in the North- 
West Frontier Province; Inspectors-General 
of Prsons under Local Governments; 
Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Indian Political Depart ment of 23 years’ 
Civil service, 1f not holding any other appoint- 
ment mentioned 1n this Warrant , Mint ’ 
Calcutta and Bombay , President of the Forest 
Oollege and Research Institute; Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioners, Superintendents 
of the Imperial Survey of India, and Traffic 
Managers and Locomotive Superintendents of 
State Railways 


41 Multary Secretary to the Viceroy 


42 Solicitor to the Government of India, 
_ Standing Counsel to the Government of 
ndia 


43 Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur, and Presidency Senior Chap- 
lains of the Ohurch of Scotland 


44 Chairmen of Port rusts and of Im- 
provement ‘rusts of the Presidency towns, 
Rangoon and Karachi; Members of the Pub- 
tio Service Commission , Non-official Presidents 
of Municipal Corporations in Presidency towns 
and Rangoon within their respective munici- 
a jurisdictions, Settlement Commussioners , 

hhef Executive Officers of the Municipalities 
of the Presidency towns and Rangoon withmn 
thelr charges, and Chief Inspector of Mines 


45 Collectors of Customs, Collectors and 
Magistrates of Distiicts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer Merwara, 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, and Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair, Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Poli- 
tical Agents and Superintendents, and Resi- 
dents (other than those of the 1st and 2nd Class), 
—within their respective charges, Commus- 
sioners of Income Ta\ ; Remembrancers of Legal 
Affaors and Government Advocates under Local 
Governments 


46 Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance, Deputy Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India, Director Oentra]) Bureau of 
Information, Government of India; Director 
of Inspection, Indian Stores Department , 
Director of Purchases and Intelligence, Indian 
Stores Department ; Establishment Officer m 
uy ed Department and to the Railway 

oard. 


4/. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasaul1, Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science, and Principal of the Thomason Civil 
Rogineerizg College, Roorki 


48 Assistant to the Inspector-General ot 
Forests, Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, 
North-West Frontier Province, Commis- 
sioners of Police in the Presidency towns and 
Rangoon, Comptroller, Assam ; Conservators of 
Forests , Controller of Army Factory Accounts ; 
Controlier of Marine Accounts, Controller, 
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Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy Chief Lngi- 
neer, Telegraphs, Deputy Durector General, 
Indian Medical Service, Deputy Director-General 
of Post Office, Deputy Director-General, Tele- 
graph Traffic, Deputy Director, Intelligence 
Bureau Deputy Mitary Accountant General, 
Director, Medical Research; Director of Wireless, 
Directors of Telegraph Engineering, District 
Controllers of Military Accounts, Lieutenant-Co- 
lonels, Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Political Department of 18 yeara’ Civil 
Service, 1f not holding any other appointment 
Mentioned in this Warrant, Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board, Postmasters General, 
and Superintending Engineers 


49 Assay Master Bombay; Chief Auditor, 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; Deputy Con 
trollersof the Currency, Calcutta and Northerr 
India, and Deputy Controller General 


50 Actuary to the Government of India, 
Chief Inspector of Explosives, Chief Judges 
of Smal] Cause Courts, Presidency towns and 
Rangoon, Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps, Director, Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Muktesar, Directors of major 
Laboratories, Director of Public Instruction, 
North West Frontier Province. 


51 Private Secretarics to Governors, and 
Secretaries and First Assistants in Ist Class Re- 
sidencies 


52 Admunistrators General, Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates, Deputy Agents, Deputy 
Traffic Managers and Officers of simular 
status of State Railways, Deputy Durectors, 
Railway Board Metallurgical Inspector, Jam- 
shedpur and Officersin Class I of the Genera! 
of the Public Works List of the Indian Finance 
Department 


53 Commissioner of Labour, Madras , Con- 
troller of Patents , Deputy Inspectore-General of 
Pohce WDnirectors of Agriculture, Directors of 
Tisheries in Bengal and Madras Dhirectors of 
Industries, Durectors of Land Records, Excise 
Commissioners Inspector General of Railway 
Police and Police Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor General, RaJputana Inspectors-General 
of Registration, Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpore, and Registrars of Co operative 
Societies 


54 District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges within their own districts 


55 First Assistant to the Residents at Aden, 
Baroda and in Kashmir; Judicia) Assistant, 
Kathiawar , and Chairman of Port Trust, Aden 


56 Mulitary Secretaries to Governors 


57 Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified 


58. Sheriffs within their own charges. 


59 Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts, Collector of Stamp 
Revenue a .d Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta, Commissioner of Ajmer Merwara, 
Deputy Commussioners of Districts, Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair Divisional and Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur), Political 
Agents and Superintendents, Residents (other 
than those of the 1st and 2nd Class) and Settle- 
Ment Officers 
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60 Assistant Directors General ot the Post 
Office, 1st grade, Chief Forest Officers, Anda- 
mans and Nicobars , Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial Intelligence , Deputy Director-General 
of Archzoiogy , Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces Deputy Postmasters General 
Ist grade, Deputy Registrar of Co operative 
Societies, United Provinces, Deputy Superm 
tendents of the Imperial Survey of India 
Government Solicitors other than the 
Sohcitor and Assistant Solicitor to the 
Government of Indi Managing Director, 
Opium Factory, Ghazipur Officers of the In 
dian Educational Service and of the Indian Ins 
titute of Science of 18 years standing, Prinurpals 
of major Government Colleges Registrars to 
the High Courts, Secretaries to Legislative Coun 
cils Senior Inspectors of Mines Assistant Collec 
tors of Customs Divisional Engineers and Assist 
ant Engineers ‘Telegraphs [Cxecutive Fng1 
neers of the Indian Service of Engineers holding 
a charge declared to be of uot less 1mportance 
than that of a division Officers of the Archszso- 
logical and other Scientific Departments , Offi- 
cers of the Civil Veterinary Department , Officers 
of Class II of the General or the Public Works 
List of the Indian Tinance Department Officers 
of the Indian Agricultural Service Officers 
of the Indian Forest Department Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts De 
partment Officers of the Supeiior Revenue 
Establishment of State Railways who hold the 


rank of district officer or a position of a similar. 


status and Superimtendents and Deputy Commis 
sioners of Police of 20 years’ standing Principal, 
School of Mines and Geology , Instructor, Wire 
less Wireless Research Officers, Divisional 
Engineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless Officers of the 1st Division Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department 
of 20 years standing Superintendent of the 
Government Test House 


61 
of India, Assistant Director Public Informa 


tion Government of India and Under Secre- 


taries to the Government of India 


sh hi in the 
In 
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ing, Officer in charge of the Mathematical 
Instrument Office, Presidency Postmasters 
Supermntendent, Bombay City Survey and Land 
Records , Supermtendents and Deputy Commis 
sioners of Police of less than 20 yerrs’ standing, 
Assistant Collectors of Customs , Divisional In- 
gineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
graphs , Executive Engineers of the Indian Ser- 
vice of Engineers holding a charge declared to 
be of not less importance than that of a division , 
Officers of the Archeological and other Scientific 
Departments , Officers of the Civil Veterimary 
Department , Officers of Class II of the General 
or Public Works List of the Indian Finance De. 
partment, Officers of the Indian Agricultura) 
Service, Officers of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment , Officers on the Superior List of the Mi- 
litary Accounts Department and Officers of 
the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railways who hold the rank of district officer 
or a position of similar status of 12 yevrs’ 
standing Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, 
Madras Assistant Commissioners of Income Tax, 
Instructor, Wireless , Wircless Research Officers 
Divisional Engineers and Asgstant Divisiona 
Engineers Wireless , Officers of the Ist Division 
Superior Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, T'orest Engineers of 12 years standing, 
Works Managers, Indfan Ordnance Factories 


66 Assistant Commussioners (Senior), Nor- 
thern India Salt Revenue, Assistant Durector 
of Dairy Farms, Assistant Directors, Railway 
Board , Assistant Timancial Adviser, Military 
Finance , Assistant Secretaries to the Govern 
ment of India Chemical Examiner for Customs 
and Excise Calcutta , Chief Chemical Examiner, 
Central Chemical Laboratory, Naini ‘al, 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers in 
Bengal and Bombay , Commander of the steamer 
ersian Gulf Section of the 

o Kuropean Telegraph Department , Curator 
of the Bureau of Education , Deputy Adminis- 


Assistant Soheitor to the Government trator General Bengal, Deputy Commussioner 


Northern India Salt Revenue, Deputy Com- 
Tassioners of Salt and Excise, Deputy Direc- 


tor of Land Records, Burma, Deputy Sanitary 
Commussioners, Superintendents of Central Jails 
and Civil Surgeons not belonging to the .ndian 
Medical Service, Director Vaccine Institute, 
Belgaum , Emigration Commissioners , Engineer 
and Electrician of the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo European Telegraph Department , 
Examiner of Questioned Documents , Executive 
Engineers of less than 12 years’ standing First 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair , Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates , Judge of the City Civil 
Court, Madras, Judges of Presidency Courts 
of Small Causes Lady Assistants to the Inspec- 
tor General Civil Hospitals, Legal Assistant 
in the Legislative Department of the Govern- 
ment of India Officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services drawing the maximum pay of the time- 
scale of upwards, Presidency Magistrates 

Protector of Emigrants and Supenntendents o 

Emigration Calcutta , Protectors of Emigrants , 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind, 
Registrars to Chief Courts, Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal, Secretary, Board of 
Examiners, Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue in the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture, Madras, when a member of the Pro. 
vincial Service. Senior Income-tax Officer 


62 Agent General in India for the Bntish 
Protectorate in Africa under the admunistration 
of the Colonial Office , Chief Constructor of the 
Royal Indian Marme Dockyard at Bombay, 
Consulting Surveyor to the Government Bombay 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section and of the 
Persian Section of the Indo European Telegraph 
Department , Directors of Survey Wadras and 
Bengal , Keeper of the Records of the Govern 
ment of the India, and Librarian, Imperial 
Library 


63 Civihan Superintendents of Ordnance 
Factories District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges , Majors, and Members of the Indian 
Civil Service of 12 years standing 


64 * ss s 


65 Assistant Directors General of the Post 
Office, 2nd grade, Assistant Superintendents of 
the Imperial Survey of India, Chief Works 
Chemist, United Provinces, Civil] Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Factories , 
Deputy Postmasters-General, 2nd grade , Officers 
of the Indian Educational Serviee and of the 
Todian Institute of Science of «0 years’ stand 
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Bombay, and Income-tax Officers drawing the 
maximum pay of the time-scale; and Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agents. 

1. The entries In the above table apply ex- 
clusively to the persons entered therein, and while 
regulating thei: relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India who shall take their place according to 


usage 

2 Officers in the above table will take prece- 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries 
‘Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence ¢nter sé according to the date of entry 
into that number 

3 When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table he will be entitled to the highest 
position accorded to him 


4. Officers who are temporarily officiating 
in any number in the table will rank 1n that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents 


5 Allofficers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to havethe same rank 
with reference to civilservants as 18 enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades 


6. Allother persons who may not be mention- 
ed in this table to take rank according to general 
usage, which 18 to be explained and determined 
by the Governor-General in Council in case 
any question shall arise When the position of 
any such person 18s so determine! and notified, 
it shall be entered in the'table in italics provided 
he holds an appointment in India 


7. Nothing in the foregoing rules to dis- 
turb the existing practice relating to precedence 
at the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
General in Counci! to be empowered to make rules 
for such occasions In Case any dispute shall arise 

8 The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown — 

Consuls-General, Immediately after article 37, 
which includes Colonels Commandant, Consuls, 
Immediately after article 40, whirh includes 


Salutes in Indéa. 


Colonels, Vice-Consuis, Immediately after art: 
cle 63, which includes Majors. 


Consular officers de carriere will in their rese 
pective grades take precedence ot Consular officers 
who are not de carriere. 


9. The following may be given, by courtesy, 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India — 


Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land, Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St Patrick, Privy Councillors, Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India — 
Immediately after Members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, article 9 


Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom, according to date of Patents 
Knights Grand Cross of the Bath, Knights 
Grand Commander of the Star of India, Knights 
Grand Cross of St Michael and St George, 
Knights Grand Commander of the Indian 
Empire, Knights Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order, Knights Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bntish Empire. Immediately after 
the Commissioner in Sind (Article 15), Knights 
Commander of the Bath , Knights Commander of 
the Star of India, Knights Commander of St. 
Michael and St George, Knights Commander 
of the Indian Empire, Knights Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order, Knights Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire 
and Knights Bachelor—Immediately after 
the Residents of the Second Class, Article $1, 


10 ~All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place accor- 
ding for the rank herein assigned to their res- 
pective husbands, with the exception of wives 
of Peers and of ladies having precedence in Eng- 
land independently of their husbands, and who 
are not in rank below the daughters of Barons 
such ladies to take place according to their seve- 
ral ranks, with reference to such precedence in 
England, immediately after the wives of Mem- 
bere of vhe Governor-General’s Executive Coun- 
cl 


SALUTES. 
Persons, No. of Occasions on which salute is fired. 
guns. 
Imperial salute 101 When the Sovereign 1s present 1n person. 
Royal salute 81 On the anniversaries of the Birth, Acces- 
sion and Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovereign; the Birthday of the Consort 
of the Reigning Sovereign; the Birthday 
of the Queen Mother; Proclamation Day. 
Membersofthe RoyalFamily .. ae $1 
Foreign Sovereignsand membersoftheir 21 
families 
Maharajadhiraja of Nepal i P 21 
Sultan of Maskat aa ‘a oe 21 
Sultan of Zanzibar aa a 21 
Ambassadors at ot a ie 19 On arrival at, or departure from a mili- 
Governor ofthe French Settlements in 17 tary station, or when attending a State 
India ceremony. 
Governor of Portuguese India .. a 17 
Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies .. 17 
Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 
Colouies. 
Plenipotentiariesand Envoys .. ws 15 
Governorof Damaun .. as as 9 
Governor of Diu .. a ae 9 


Salutes in India. 


No. of 
Persona. Guns. 
Viceroy and Governor-General.. 31 


Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
in India, 


Residents, Ist Class 7 Se ais 13 
Agents to the Governor-General an 18 
Commissionerin Sind .. ee oe 13 
Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar .. 13 
Residents, 2nd Class .. ss 13 
Political Agents (6) ee il 


Commander-in-Chief in India (if a Fielé 19 
Marshal) 


Commander-in-Chief in India (if General) 17 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies .. 
Squadron (c). 


G.0s.C, in C.-Commands (d) Le ee 15 
Major-Generals Commanding Districts 13 


(d). 
Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 11 
dants Commanding Brigades (d). 
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Occasions on which salute is fired. 


On arrival at, or departure from, a mili- 
tary station within Indian territories 
or when attending a State ceremony. 


On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On oc- 
casions of a public arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions sudh as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a formal visit to a Ruling Chief. Also 
on occasions of private arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 


f Same as Governors. 


On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public nate at, or de- 
parture from a military station. 


}On assuming or relinquishing office, On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 


military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 


sired. 


Same as for military officer of correspond 
ing rank (sce K.RB.). 


On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions of public arnval at 
or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occas 
oo of private arrival or departure, if desir- 
e e 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 
Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 
Jammu and Kas . The Maharaja of. 
The Sultan of. 
The Maharaja of 


Muscat, 
Mysore. 


Salutes of 19 guns. 
Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wali) of. 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 
Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 


Salutes of 17 guns. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 
Bikaner, The Maharaja of. 
Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 
Cochin. The Msharaja of. 


Cutch. The Manarao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 


Salutes of 15 guns. 


Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of, 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja ot 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of, 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 


(6) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 


{c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 
(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he {3 in actual military com- 
mand and is the senior military officerinthespot. Attentionisinvited tothe extra guns allowed 


for individuals. 
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Khatrpur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh The Maharawat of. 
Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 


Salutes of 13 g ons. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 
Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind. Tae Maharaja of. 
Junagadh ‘The Nawab of 
KapurthaJa The Maharaja of 
Nabha. The Vaharaja of. 
Nawanagar, The Maharaja of 


Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar ‘The Maharaja of 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of, 
Ratlam The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 gune. 

Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Raja of. 
Baoni. The Nawab of. 
Barwani. The Rana of. 
Bijawar. The Maharaja of 
Bilaspur. The Raja of. 
Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 
Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 
Shabua. The Raja of, 
Malet Kotla. The Nawab ot. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 
Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Narsinggarh. The Raja of 
Panna. The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of, 
Rajgarh The Raiaof. 
Sailana. The Raja of. 
Samthar. The Raja of. 
Sirmur, The Maharaja of. 
Sitamau. The Raja of. 
Suket. The Raja of, 

Tebri. The Raja of 


Salutes in Indta, 


Salutes of 9 guns 


Balasinor. The Nawab (Babi) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of, 
Bansda. The Raja of 
Baraundha. The Raja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Chhota Udepur. The Raja of. 
Danta. The Maharana of, 
Dharamvur. The Raja of. 

Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Fadthli(Shukra). The Sultan of. 
Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of 

Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Raja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Rao Bahadur of 
Kishn and Socotra. The Sultan of. 
Lahe) (or Al Hauta). The Sultan of 
Limbdi The Thakor Saheb ot. 
Loharu The Nawab of. 
Lunawada The Raja of. 

Maihar The Raja of. 
Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of 
Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 
Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 


Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Sachin. The Nawab of 

Sangli. The Chief of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of. 
Shehr and Mokalla The Sultan of. 
Sonpur. The Maharaja of 

Sunth. The Raja of. 

Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of, 
Wadhwan The Thakor Saheb of. 
Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of 


Personal Salutes. 
Salutes of 21 guns 


Indore. His Highness Maharaja Yeshwant Rao 
ahas Bala Saheb of 


Kalat His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan 
GCIE, Wahof. 


Travancore. His Highness the Maharaja of 


Udaipur (Mewar). His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Maharana of 


Salutes of 19 guna. 


Bikaner Major-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.0.8.L, @ 0.LB., 
G,.0.V.0., @.B.E-, K.0.B., 4.D-0., Maharaja of, 


Salutes in Indtay 


- Sachin 


Kotah Lieutenant Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur @aos!I, 
GOIE G@BE Maharao of 


"Mysore Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vanivilas Sannidbana, 
CI Maharani of 


Patiala Major General His Highness Maharaja 
dhiraja Sir Bhupmdar Singh Mshinda 
Bahwdur GOSI GOIE GOVO, GBE 
ADO, Maharaja of 


Tonk H H Ammud Daula Wazir ul Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, GOSI, GOIE 
Nawab of 


Salutes of 17 guns 


Alwar Colonel His Highness Sewa! Maharaj 
Shri Jey Singhyi GOI1R,KOSI, Maharaja of 


Dholpur Lieutenant Col nel His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Shri Sawal Maharaj Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, KOSI, KO VO Maharaja 
Rana of 


Kishangarh [ieutenant Colonel His Highness 
Umdae Rajahae Baland Makan Maharajadhi 
raja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, KCSI, 
KCIE, Maharaja of 


Siroh1 His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, @OIL, KOSI 
Ez Maharao of 


Salutes of 15 guns 


Benares Lieutcnant Colone] His 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan 
Bahadur,@ OSI GO1#, Maharaja of 


Jind = = Lieutenant Colonel His Highnes 
Maharala Sir Ranbir Singh Rajcndia_ Baha- 
dur, GOIE, KOSI, Maharaja of 


Junagadh His Highness Vali Ahad Mohabit 
Khanji Rasulkhanji, Nawab of 


Kapurthala Lieutenant Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Jagatyit Singh Bahadur, @csI 
Q@Ork Maharaja of 


Nawanagar Lieutenant Colonel! His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Sir Ranjitsinhy: Vibhayi, O81, 
G@BE, Mahara); of 


Salutes of 11 guns 


Aga Khan His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah GC8I,GCIL @CVO of 
Bombay 


Banya Captain H H Maharawal Shri 8ir 
RKanyjitsinhj! Mansinhjt, KOSI, Raja of 

Chitral 
Mulk, KCIE, Mehtar of 


Lahey (Al Hauta) His HAlighness Sultar 
Sr Abdul Kanm Fadthh bin Ah, KCIF 
Sultan of 


Lunawada His Highness Maharana Bulh di 
sinhyi Raya of 


Highness 
Singh 


His H ghness Mehtar Sir Shuyaw , 
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His Highness Nawab Sidi Mohamed 
Haider Mohommad Yakut Khan, Mubazarat 
Daula Nusrat Jung Bahadur Nawab of 

Shehrand Mokalla H H Sultan Oomer bin 
Awad Alkaity, Shamseer Jung Bahadur, 


Sultan of 

Vinkaner Captain His Highness Raj Saheb 
Sir Amarsinhy) Banesinhji, KCIE, Rajr 
Saheb of 


Salutes of 9 guns 
Dashahr Raja Padam Singh, Raja of 


Dthala Amir Nasr bin Shaif bin Sef bin 
Abdul Hadi, Amur of 


Jamkhandi Captain Mcherban Siz Parashramrav 
Ramchandrarav, KOE, Chief of 


Kanker Maharajadhiraja Kan.al Deo Chief of 


Loharu Nawab Sir Amirud din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur KCIE ex Nawab of 


Tawngong Hkun HsangAwn,KSM Sawbwa 
of 


we 


Local Salutes 


Salutes of 21 guns 


Lhopa! The Beram (or Nawab) of Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territones, 
permancaotly 


Indore The Maharya (Holkar) of Within 
the limits of his own territones, permanentiv 


Udaipur (Mewar) The Vaharana of With 
in the limits of bis own tcrritories, per 
mancntly 

Salute of 19 guns 

Bharatpur The Maharaja of 

Bikaner Ihe Maharaja of 


Cutch The Maharao of 
Jaipur Lhe Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Marwar) The Maharaja of 
Patiala Lhe Maharaja of 
(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently ) 


Salute of 17 guns 
Alwar The Maharaja of 
\haupur The Mir of 


(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently ) 


Salutes of 15 guns 


Benares The Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar Ihe Maharaja of 
Jind The Maharaja of 
Junagadh The Nawab of 


ed ear The Maharaja of 
Nabha The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar The Maharaja of 


Ratlam The Vaharaja of 
(Within the lmits of their own territories 
permanently ) 
Salutes of 13 g ins 
Bushire His I xcelkncy the Governor of At 
the termination of an official visit 


Janjira ‘The Nawab of (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently ) 


* Confeired in the first instance durmg the minority of her son, the \aharaja of Mjsoie and 
1n eas pecs of Regent, and subsequently continued for ber lifetime, 
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Salutes of 11 guns. 
Savyantvadi. The Sar Desa: of.. ; cs Within the limits of his own territory, 


permanently. 
Salutes of 5 guns. 
Abu Dhabi, The Shaikh of os Fired by British Ships of War In the Per- 


sian Gulf at the termination of an official 
visit by this Chief. 
Bunder Abbas The Governor . 6 


Lingah The Governor of . i 7 At the termination of an official visit. 
Muhammerah The Governor of a 
Muhammerah Eldest son of the Shaikh of Lired on occasions when he visits one of His 
ries die ships as his father’s representa- 
lve, 
Salutes of 3 guns. 
Ayman The Shaikhof .. a 
Dibai ‘The Shaikh of . P Fired by British Ships of Warin the Ter- 
Ras-al-Kheima The Shaikh of Z sian Guif at the termination of official 
Shargah The Shaikh of visits by these Chiefs, 
Umm-ul-Qawain The Shaikh of ie 
TABLE OF LOCAL PERSONAL SALUTES. 
Salutes of 11 guns. 

His Ixcclilency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Al al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 

lifah, hO1k., OSI, Shalkh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an offiua) 

visit by this Chief, 
(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL LOOAL SALUTES. 
Salutes of 17 guns. 
Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 
Salutes of 13 guns. 


The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, wuen a memler 
of the ruling family 
Salutes of 9 gune. 
The President of the Councilof Ministers ot His Highness the Sultan of Musoat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 7 guns. 

Bahrain The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of 

Muhammerah The Shaikh of. 

Qatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

peti ere ate ae a Shaikh of, or other 

member of the ruling family 
Kuwait Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other Fired when acting as Deputy of these Chiefs 


member of the ruling family. 
Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 


(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL PERSONAL SALUTES. 


Salutes of 13 guns. 
His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
GOIL, 4h.0,8.., Shaikh of Muhammerah, Gulf at the terminaticn of an official visit 


by this Chief. 


The Star of India. 
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Indian Orders. 
The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 and 
the dignity of Knight Grand Commander may be 
conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects for important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire ; the second and 
third classes for services inthe Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of tne Sovereign 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twenty-five 
Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions. 

The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the unlted red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
ajl enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains. (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven's Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
Tbat of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below. (iii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds. (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the Icft side s representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Kuights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a catrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smalier size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon 2 silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointea 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the. breadth of one 
and a half inches. Ali Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipiont was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order :—His Most Gra- 
cious Maj The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order :—His Excel- 
leacy the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, the Right Honourable Lord Irwin, P.C., 
G.M.8.I., G.M.I,E. 


Officers of the Order :—Registrar: Col. the 
Hon. Sir George Arthur Charles Crichtor, 
K.C.V.0., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James’ Palace , 
London, W. 1. 


Secretary: The Hon’ble Stir Charles Watson, 
K.C,1.E., C.S I , Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign and Political Department. 


Extra Knights Grand Commanders 


H. I. M. The Queen-Emprest; 
H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught. 
H, R. H. The Prince of Wales. 


Honorary Knights Commanders (K C.S. I. 


Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
.C.I. E., Sardar Aqdas, SHaikh of Muham- 
muareh and dependencies. 


Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowleh 
Amir-i-Akram, sonof His Royal MHighnes: 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin- 
ed-Dowleh, Zil-es-Sultan of Persia. 


Tfonorary Colonel Tis Highness Projjeraj- 
Nepal-Tara-Dhish Sri S11 Sri Maharaal 
Sir Bhint Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, 
KC VO, Pimee Minister and Supreme 
Commander-mn-Chicf of Nepal (Nepal). 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.1L.E., of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal). 


His 
G 


Honorary Companions. 


H. E. Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Khalifahi, 
K.C.I.E., Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies. 

H. H. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Falsal bin-us-Saiydi 
Turki, K.C.I.E., Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 

Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al K oh, gon of the 
Sheikh of Bahrain. 


His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabina 
Sabah, C.I.E., Ruler of Kuweit. 


Knights Grand Commanders (G. C. S. I.) 


H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
Baron Harris 

H. H. the Raja of Cochin 
Baron Ampthill 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 
Baron Sydenham 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

Sir John Hewett 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
Hl. H. Manarao of Kotah 


General Sir Edmund George Barrow 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kapurthala 

Hig Exalted Hivhness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
H. H. the Aga Khan 

H. H. the Maharao of Cutch 

Baron Willingdon 

H, H. The Maharaja of Benares 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

Lord Chelmsford 
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The Marquess of Reading 

The Marquess of /etland 

H H The Maharaia Jam Sahib of Navana 1 

The Maharaja of Alwar 

Baron Lioyd 

T wl Inchcape 

Viscount Jee of Larcham 

The Carl of Lytton 

Su Harcourt Butler 

Sir Leslie Wilson 

Viscount Goschen 

Sir William Birdwood 

Ihc Right Honourable Sir John = Alisebrook 
Simon 

Ticld Marshal Sir Claud William Ticob 


Knights Commanders (K C STI) 


Sir Henry Martin Wiaterbotham 
Lieut.-Coi Sir Donald Robertson 
Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 
bir Joseph Bampfvide Fuller 
Lieut.-Col Arthur John, Raron Stamfordhim 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H H. Mihitayja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H H Mihirajaof Ratlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 
Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCione Dowie 

Lord Meston of Avra and Dunottar 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Maharajachiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Cihot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 


H H Maharaja of Dewas Stete (Senior Branch) 

Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Morison 

Sir M ¥. O’Dwyer 

Sir Salyid Ali Imam 

Sir Michae) William Fenton 

Colonel] Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir P, Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami Aiyar 

Sir Cdward Albert Gait 

H H Nawab of Maler Kotla 

H H, Maharaja of Sirmur 

Sir William Henry Clara 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

Slr Steyning William Cdgezley 

Sir Harrington Verney Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 

Ineut -Col Sir Hugh Dalv 

Sirc.H A Hill 

H 8, Maharaja Sir Malhar Rao Baba Saheb 
Puar, Maharaja of Dewas (Junior Branch) 


H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut -Col. Sir F, E. Younghusband 
Sir T Morison 

Lieut -Gen G M Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gen R.C O Stuart 

Sir George Rivirs Lowndcs 
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H. H Maharajadhiraja Maharawa tir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 

Sir Archdale Larle 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

H Hi the Maharaja of Datia 

H H the Mahara) Rana of Dholpur 

Lieut General Sir William Raine Merchaltl 

Sir William Vincent 

Sir Thomas Holland 

Sir James Bennett Brupyate 


sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 

Su Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 

Gen Sir Alexande: Stanhope Cobbe 

Sir G Carmichael 

Dr Sit M I Sadler 

Major-Gen Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 

Major-Gen Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 

The Right Hon’ble Lord Southhorongh 

T 1eut -Colonel Maharaja Su Daolat Singhji of Idar 

Sir George Barnes 

Sir kdward Maclagan 

Sir William Marris 

Sir N D Beatson-Bell 

Sir L J Kershaw 

Sir GS Curtis 

Sir L Davidson 

Lhe Hon ble Sir C. G@ Todhunter 

Sir Henry Wheeler 

H CT Sir H BR C Dobbs 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ran- 
Jitesinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria, Bombay 

Khan Bahadur Doctor Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi 

H E Sir Wiliam Maicolm Hailey 

Sir Hamilton Grant 

Khan Bahadur Maharaja* Sir Muhammad Ali 
Muhammad Khan, of Mahmudabad 

Sir Jams*tjee Jeeyeebhoy, Bart 

H E Sir John Henry Kerr 

Dr Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru 

Major General Sir Havelock Charles 

Rao Bahadur 8ir B N Sarma 

fhe Fon ble Sir Ibrahim Rahlimtulia 

H 1. Sir Charis Innes 

The Maharao of Sirol 

H LT Sir Montagu Butler 

H H The Mahar.1 of Rajpipla 

Sir Trederick Nicholson 

H H The Maharaja ot Jodhpur 

Sir I'rederic Whyte 

Che Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 

Sir Abdur Rahim 

H H the Nawab of Junsigadh 

Sir basil Blackett 

Sir Henry Lawrence 

H H The Maharaja of Rewa 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra 

Sir Chunulal V Mehta 

SirS P O Donnel 

H L Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 

H E Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah 

Sir William John Keith 

Nawab Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan of Bahawal- 


pur 

H H the Maharaja of Poubunder 
H E Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
Sir James Crerar 

Sir Jean Rieu 

Sir George Lambert 

H H the Maharaja of Morv1 


' Personal hereditary title 1s Raja, 


The Star of India. 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy. 
The Honourable Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Denys Bray. 

Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 


Companions (C.S.L) 
Col. Charles Edward Yate 
Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
Henry Aiken Anderson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Charies William Odling 
Sir Edward Richard Henry 
Henry Farrington Evans 
Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 
George Robert Irwin 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Lloyd Reiliy R:chardson 
Charles Gerwien Bayne 
Hartley Kennedy 
William Charles Macpherson 


Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
Col James White Thurburn 

William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louls William Dane 

Hermann Michael Kisch 


Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Arthur Delaval Younghusband 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

William Arbuthnot Inglis 

Romer Edward Younghusband 

Major-General Sir Herbert Mullaly 

John Alexander Broun 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Heury Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford Cholwsley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Sir Havilland LeMesurier 

Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 

Rear- Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 

Henry Walter Badock 

Sir John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Vear Goument 

George Moss Harriott 

Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 


James Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casson 

William Axel Hertz 

Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chauba]l 

Brevet-Colone! Clive Wigram 

Herbert Thompson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Dr. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
- The Hon’ble Khan Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan 

Surgeon-General George Francis Angelo Harris 

Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

Sir John Stuart Donald 

Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
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Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 


Sir Horace Charles Mules 

H. H. &ija Sir Bije Chand, Raja of Bilaspur 

Lieut.-Col Arthur Ruasel] Aldridge 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailyour 

Michael Kennedy 

Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 


Col. Robert Smeiton Maclagan 
Lieut.-Col Charles Mcwpray Dallas 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Batg 


Oswald Campbell] Lees 


Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 
William Exall Tempest Bennett 
William Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 


Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid , 

Surg.-Gen. Henry Wicknam Stevenson 
Honorary Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 
Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 


Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter George Cole 
| Henry Venn Cobb 

Frederick William Johnston 
| William Henry Lucas 

Arthur Leslic Saunders 


| Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 
| Sir Walter Maude 
| Sir Henry Ashbiooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Carnwallis Godley 


A. Butte: worth 
The Hon'ble Sir Herbert John Maynard 
Lt.-Col, A. B. Dew 


Sir Hugh T. Keeling 

Sir Henny Sharp 

Sir Robert R. Scott 

Rear- Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 
Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Cumming 

Lieut.-Col. Stephen Lushington Aptian 
Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Monvy 


T. A. Chalmers 


R. Burn 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fel) 
Major-General Sir W. C. Knigh$ 
Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 


Sir Patrick James Fagan 
Col. Sir Hormasji Edulji Banatwalla, I.M.S. 
Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
| Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 
Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Francis Coope French 
Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J. O. Rimington 
Colonel H. R. Hopwood 
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Briz.-General R. H. W. Hughes 

L. E. Buckley 

C. H. Bompas 

M.M 8. Gubbay 

Lievt-Gen. Su Richard Wapshare 
Major-Gen.J. M. Walter 
Brig.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Brig.-Genetal W. N, Campbell 


Col. Thomas A. Harriton 
Major-General L. C. Dunsterville 
Sir Hugh McPherson 

Sir Henry Fraser Howard 

Lieut -Col, Herbert Des Voeux 
Col. Charles Rattray 


fivelyn Berkeley Howell) 

Major-General Felix Fordati Ready 

Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lieut.-Col Patrick Robert Cadell 

Lieut -Col. Montagu William Douglas 


Colonel Charles Mactaggart 

The Hon’bie Sir John Perronet Thompson 
Richard Meredith 

Sir Manubhai Nandshanka: Mehta 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolscley Haig 


Berman Cameron Norman 
Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 
Colone) Alexander John Henry Swiney 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 


Brevet-Lieut -Col Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (temporary Colonel on-the staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 


Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 


Col. Frederick James Moberly 

Beigadier-Gen, Robert Fox Sorsble 

Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 

Major-Gen Wilham Cross Barratt 

Temporary Brigadier-Gencral Sir Edward Hugh 


Bra 

Col (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colone] (temporary Major-Gen ) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Cass ls 


Frederick Campbell Rose 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Peter Wil'iam Monle 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
Major-General Harold Hendley 
Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 


Major-General Edward Arthur Fagan 
Colonel Herbert William Jacksun 

Lt -Col. Arthur Leshe Jacob 

The Hon’ble William Pell Barton 


C. F. Payae 

W. J.J. Howley 

Sir Bentram P. Standen 
Sir John L. Maffey 


Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French-Mullen 
Lt.-Col. J, L. R. Gordon, 0.B, 

Colonel C. W. Profeit 

H H.the Nawab of Bhopal 

H. M. &. Hopkins 

R. A. Graham 


Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir Geoffrey BR. Clarke 
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Lieut -Col. D. Donald 
Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad Al: Khan 
Qizilbash of Lahore 


Col.G B M Sarel 
Col. F. E, Coningham 
Col. D. A D. McVean 
Col. H G Burrard 
Col. J, H. Foster Lakin 


Co] {temporary Col -Comdt )G A. H. Beatty. 
Sir Robert Holland 

C.J. Hallifax 

Major-General H, F Cooke 


Lieut -Col E. M, Proes 

L. T, Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Glancy 


W. RB. Gourlay 

Major-General K. Wigram, I, A. 

Rai Bahadur Dewan Biehan Das 

Captain H H, Raja Narendra Sah of Tehri 
(Garh wal) 

Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 

Sir Norman Edward Maryjoribanks 

Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Har Kishan Kaul ot 
the Punjab 

3. R. Hignell 

Colonel S F Muspratt 

W. E. Copleston 

Frederick B. Evans 

Colonel-Comdt. Rivers Berney Worgan, 0.¥.0, 

Major-General W, C, Black 

B. ©. Allen 

J. E. Webster 

T. E, Moir 

Divan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rao Avargal 

Major C C.J. Barrett 

Sirdar Bahadur Nawab Mehrab Khan, 
of Bugti Tnbe 

sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 

Capt. Dudley Barton Napler North 

Sir Edward M. Cook, 1.0.8. 

F. C, Griffith 

Vahara) Shri Fateh Singh 

J. Hullah 

The Hon’ble Mr 8. E. Pears 

Sir John F. Campbell 

J. Milne 

The Hon'ble Sir James Donald 

Lt -Col Sir W.F.T. O’Lonnor 

E.S. Lloyd 

L F. Morshead 

H D. Craik 

S.A. Smyth 

Colonel W.H.Jefferey 

Cc. G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu Garu. 

Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan of Jehangirabad 

D. AH Lees 

H, P. Tollinton 

4A, W. MeNair 

F Noyce 

W. Sutherland 

Captain E.J Headlam 

8 F. Stewart 

D. T. Chadwick 

M. E. Couchman 

Fr. G@. Pratt 

R. Oakden 

The Hon’ble Major-General T. H, Symons 

F, Lewisohn 


Chief 


The Indian Empire. 


T 

A. H, 
E 

A. W. Pim 

The Hon’ble Mr, A. W. Botham 

L. Birley 

N. Macniichael 

A. ¥. G. Campbell 

Lieut.-Col. 8, B. A. Patterson. 

B. Foley 

A. Langley 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Ferrar 
The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson. 
Lt.-Col. T. H. Keyes. 

R. J. 8. Dodd 

Major H.G Vaux. 


The Hon’ble Mr. L. W. Reynolds 
H. G. Stokes 

Rana Bhagal-chand, Raja o: Jubbal 
J.C, Ker 

M. G. Simpson 

J. D. Sifton, 1.0.8. 


Michael Keane, I 08. 
Lt.-Colonel C. C. BE. Bruce 


W. A Sangster 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 


This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 is conferred for servi- 
ces rendered to the Indian Empire, and coneists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty Knights 
Grand Commanders (of whom the Grand Master 
is first and principal), one hundred and forty 
Knights Commanders, and an indefinite number 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
statute, 20 nominations in any one year); also 
Extra and Honorary Members over and above 
the vacancles caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Addi- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
ry special statute Jan. Ist, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Govt. in India. 


The Insignia are: (4) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chams; (it) The STAR of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them. 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
ciccle, edged and lettered gold. inscribed Im- 
perairicta Auspiciis, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold: (ti%) The BADGE consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 


piciis, surmounted 
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having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed oh pride Ausa- 

Y by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (iv) The Mantz is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 


A Knight Commander wears: (@) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge ot 
smaller size: (6) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 


A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 


Sovereign of the Order :—His Most Gra™ 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 


Grand Master of the Order:—H. E: 
the Viceroy Lord Irwin. 


Officers of the Order :—The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 


Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
The Duke of Connaught 
H.R. H. The Prince of Wales 


Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 


e e I. E.) 
H. E. Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikh of 
Mohammerah apd Dependencies. 
H. H. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur 
Rahman bin Faisal-al-Saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies. 


Honorary rete 

Sir Leon E, Clement-Thomas 

Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 

Cavaliere Sir Filippo De’Filippl 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar, 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
ana of Nepal 

H. Hi. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthii bia Ali, 
Sultan of Lahej 

Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 

com oe ae Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepa 

H E, The Shaikh of Bahrcoin and Dependencies 

H. E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chun 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 

General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal. 

H. H. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisa} bin-us- 
ae urkj, C.S.1., Sultan of Muscat and 


man 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan, 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sabab, 
Ruler of Kuweit. 
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Knights Grand Commanders (GC IL) 


H H The Maharao of Cutch 

T ord Harris 

H H Lhe Waliof Kalat 

H H The Maharaja of Gcndal 

H H ihe Maharaja of Beaares 

Lord Ampthill 

H H The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamington 

Lt Col. Sir Edmond Elles 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Sir Agthur Lawley 

H H Lhe Maharaja of Bikaner 

H H The Maharao of Kotah 

I ord Sydenham 

Maharaja (leshkir 3ir Kishan Parshed 

Lord Hardinge 

Sir Louis Dane 

Lord Stamfordham 

sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

H H The Maharaja of Patiala 

H H The Raya of Cochin 

Lord Willingdon 

Thc Yuvaraja of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H Hf the Maharaja of Jind 

Lord ( he)msford 

The Muquess of Zetlin] 

Sir Michacl Trancis O Dwycr 

sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Arcot 

Major General Sir Percy Zachamah (Cox 

H H Tukoyji Rao III, ex Waharaja of Indore 

H H. The Maharaja of Cochin 

H E Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 

H H The Maharaja of Baroda 

H H The Maharaja of Alwar 

H H The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

The Marquess of Reading 

Lord Lytton 

H H Lhe Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

The Right Hon ble Rowland [homas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, 0 V,0, 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent KOSI 
KT,I108 

Sir Harcourt Butler 

Sir Reginald Craddock 

Rt Hon Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 

Maharajadhirajy. Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 

Viscount Goschen 

H H Tho Maharaja of Kolhapur 

H E The Rt Hon Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 

H E Sr Malcolm Halley 

H H Maharaja Sir Han Singh of Kashmir 

H L “Srl rederick Sykes 

H H the Nawab of Bhopal 

Marquess of Linhthgow 

H ET ‘iri rederick Stanley 

H H the Maharajah of Jodhpur 


Knights Commanders(K C I E) 
Sir Uenry Seymour King 
Baron Inchcape 
[Lx Nawab of Loharu 
Sir Mancher)1 Bhowpaggree 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Sir Alexande: Cunningham 
Sir James George Scott 
Sir Vlerbert Thirkell White 
pir Trederick Augustus Nicholson 
Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
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Raja of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadharrav Ganesh, Chief 
‘Senior Branch 

Brevet Col S:r Buchanan Scott 

Col Sir John Walter Ottley 

fieut -Col Sir Francis kKdward Younghusband 

Sir Fredric Styles Philpin Lely 

Lt Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smitb 

Dr Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Khin Bahidur Mahataji* Sir Muh uninad Ali 
Muhammad hhan of Mihmud ibid 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen Sir Robert Irvin Scallop 

sir Archdale Earle 

sir Charles Stcwirt Wilson 

Gen Su Milcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Lieut Col Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukhar): 

Licut Col Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

H H The Nawab of Jaora 

H Hf The Raj, of Sitamau 

H H ‘lhe Ray Saheb of Wankanot 

Rear-Adm Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

sir John Stanley 

Sir Francis Kdward Spring 

H. H The Maharaja of Bijawar 

Sir John [wigg 

sir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr Sir Mare Aurel Stein 

Dr Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj -Gen Sir George John Younghusband 

Sir Brian Egerton 

sir Stephen George Sate 

Sir Prabhaphankar D Pattan) 


of Mura) 


- Treut Cot Sir John Ramsay 


Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Mokshagundam Visvcsvaraya 

His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 

Sir John Stuart lonald 

Lieut -Col Sir Percy Molesworth sykes 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

The Hon ble Rajya Sir Rampai Singh of Kuri 
Sudhaul1 

The Hon’ble Lt Col Nawab Malik Sur Umar 
Havat Khan Tiwana 


H L Stir Henry Wheeler 

sir Mahadeo B Chaubal 

Sir James Walker 

Mirza Sir Abbas Al! Baig 

H H the Raja of Bilaspur 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Lieut Gen Sir Ralcigh Gilbert Egerton 

Licut -Gen Sir Henry D Urban Keary 

Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 

Major Gen Sit William G orge Tawrcnce Beynon 

H The Raja of Rajgarh 

Maharaja of Sonpur 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Sir Alfred Hamulton Grant 

Lieut Col Maharaja* Sir Jal 
Lambargaon 


Chand of 


* Porconal: hereditary title 1a Raja. 
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Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 

Lieut-Gen, Sir Alfred Horsford Bingley 

Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 

Sir William Sinclair Marris 

His Haeanee Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk Mchtar of 


Chitral 

Maulvi Sir Rahim Bakhsh 

Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 

Sir C. E. Low, 1.0.8. 

Maharaj Kunwar Sir Bhopal Singh 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
1.8.0. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 

Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Raitt 

Sir Herbert Guy Dering 


Major-Gen. Sir H. F. E. Freeland 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 

Qnd-Lt. Meherban Sir M.V, Raje Ghorpade, 
Raja of Mudbol 

Sir W. Maude, 1.0.8. 


Raj Bahadur Sir Bepin Krishna Bose, Kt. 
Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, 1.0.8. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Wapshare 

Major-Gen. Sir Willfrid Malleson 

Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 


Sir J. @. Cumming 

The Hon’ble Sir H. J. Maynard 
H. H. The Nawab of Palanpur 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew SkKeen 
HW. H. The Maharaja of Sirmur 
H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 
Sir H. R. C, Dobbs 

The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H. A. Crump 

Sir W. D. Sheppard 

Lt.-Col. Sir A. B. Dew 


Nawab Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 
Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 
Col. Sir W. H. Willcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir H. Le Mesurier 

Sir P, J. Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 


Raja Sahib Sri Sir Govinda Krishna Yachendrulu- 
varn of Venkatagiri 
Sir C, A. Bell 


Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 


Sir John H, Biles 
Lieutenant-Colonel Siz T. W. Haig 
Sir John Henry Kerr 


Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel] Halsey 

H. H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 

The Chief of Sangli 

Sir H. F, Howard 

Sir A. R. Knapp 

H. E. Sir H, L. Stephenson 

Sir R. A. Mant 

Sir B. N. Mitra 

The Hon’b'e Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikrampur, 


Sir Chimanlal] H. Setalvad 


|Khan_ Bahadur Sir 
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Muhammad Habibulla 
Sahib Bahadur 

Sir H. McPherson 

Sir W. J. Reid 


Sir E. M. D. Chamier 

Sir A. C. Chatterjee 

Sir R. E. Holland 

The Hon’ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 
Sir G. Rainey 


Sir C.P. Ramaswami Avyar Avarygal 
Sir S.P. O’Donnell 

Sir B. P. Standen 

Sir Denys Bray 

Sir H. N. Bolton 

Sir M. V. Joshi 

The Hon’ble Sir John Thompson 
H. I’. Sir Geoffrey deMontmoren,cy 
Sir William Barton. 

Sir Frederick William Johnstone 
Sir Cownsji Jehangir (Junior) 

H. H. the Maharaja of Chhatarpur 
Sir Grimwood Mears 


. Sir Norman Edward Marjoribank 


The Hon’ble Lieutenant Sir Muhammad Ahme- 
dan Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, U.P. 

Sir Reginald Glancy 

Sir Clement Hindley 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian 

Sir Fazli Hussain 

Sir Thomas Middleton 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Moir 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Pim 

Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir 3. H. St. John 


Sir Alexander M. Stow 

The Fhakur Saheb of Palitana 
The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Graham 
Sir Edwin Lutyens 


Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 


H. Xi. Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 

Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 

Haji hee Ali Rais-ut-Tujjar of Muham- 
mera 


Sheik Abdulla Bin Esg, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 


abre 
erry Khan, Chief of Hayat Daud—(Persian 
ulf) 

Mirza Ali Karam Khan Shouja-i-Nizam, Dy. 
Governor of Bandar-Abbas 

Commanding-Col. Ghana Bhikram 

Lieut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rans 

Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 

Lieut.-Col. Gen, Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 


Lieut. Richard Beamish—(Zurope) 

Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy—(Zurope) 

Lieut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana—({Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana—({Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa—(Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana—(Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat—(Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa—(Nepai) 

{deut--Col. Chandra Jung Thapa—(Nepal} 

Major Uttam Bikram Rana—(Nepal) 

Captain Narsing Bahadur gt RB “aod 

H. E. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Thant, 
Shaikh of Qatar—(Persian Gulf) 
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Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Ch’ih, Tao-yin of Kashgar 
kh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 


Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, M.B.E- 
(Persian Gulf) 

Guruji Hemraj (Nepal) 

Bada Kazi Marichiman Singh (Nepai) 

M. A. J. Van Manen. 


Companions (C. I. E.) 


Charles Edward Pitman 
George Felton Mathew 
Thakur Bichu Singh 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 
Edmund Neel 


Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 

MajoreGen, G. F. L. Marshail 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. L. R. Richardson 
Edward C. 8. George 


Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 
Fazulbhai Visram 

Charles EK. Buckland 

Harry A. Acworth 

Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 


Col. W. BR. Yeilding 

‘Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 
Frederick John Johnstone 

Col, Samuel Haslett Browne 
Frank Henry Cook 


Francis Erskine Dempster 
Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 
Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbalyar 


Dr. Waldemar M. Haffkine 

Rustamji Dhanjibhai Mehta 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Macpherson 


Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 
Lieut.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 
P. C. H. Snow 


Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchin 
W. T. Van Someren 
Charles Still 


Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 
Madhava Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Col. Walter Gawen King 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 
Lieut.-Col. Malcolm John Meade 


Edward Louis Caprell 
George Moss Harriott 
Henry Marsh 


Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Henry Felix Hertz 

Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 

Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peile 

Col. John Crimmin 

Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

Col. William John Read Rainsford 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col, Laurence Austine Waddell 

Mir Ausaf Ali Khan General 

Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 


The Indian Orders. 


Hony. Capt. Subadar-Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 


Sir Murray Hammick 


Alexander Lauzun Pendnck Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 
Col. George Wingate 


Lieut-Col. ¢#rank Cooke Webb Ware 
Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Ernest DeBrath 

Walter Bernard de Winton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kembali 

Edward Giles 


Lieut.-Col. Alfred Willlam Alcock 
Lieut.-Col. Douglas Donald 

Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 
Charles Henry Wilson 

Robert Herriot Henderson 


George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Banne man 
William Bell 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Bill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 


Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

Edward Waller Stoney 

Walter Home 

Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 

Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Pate] 
Lieut.-Col, Sir W. F, T. O’Connor 


Lionel Truninger 

Capt. George Wilson 

William Harrison Moreland 

Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 


Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 

Major Lionel Maling Wynch 

Major-General William Artbur Watson 

Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

yderbert Cunningham Clogstoun 

Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 

Wajor-Genl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 

Sir Derek Willlam George Keppel 

Commander Sir Charles Leopold Cust 

Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 

Col. William John Daniell Dundee 


The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

Col Henry Thomas Pease 

Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 


Maj.-Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 

Frederick Palmer 

Surgn.-Lieut.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 

Lt.-Col. AlexanderJohn Maunsell MacLaugblin 

Francis St. George Manners-Smith 

Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami 


Aiyar 
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H. K. FieldeMarshal Sir Wiliam Riddell Bird- | Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 


wood Lieut.-Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 
William Herbert Dobbie Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Lt.-Col. John Norman Macleod Arthur Ernest Lawson 
Rear-Admiral] George Hayley-Hewett Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn E:wea 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry Rave Three Smith 
Diwan Bahadur sir Daya Kishen Kaul aja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Goatrey Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 
Liout.-Col. Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
ung Bah-Too Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir William Daniel 
Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King Gerald Francis Keatinge palaces 
Maconochy Lieut,-Col, John Glennie Greig 
William Ellis Jardine Brig.-Genl. R. E. T. Hogg. 
Thomas Corby Wilson C. A. Barron. 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday Leonard William Reynolds 
Percy Wyndham Charles Archibald Waker Roce 
Cecll Ward Chichele-Plowden Licut.-Col, Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
J.ieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Albert Claude Verrieres Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Nilambar Mukharji Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William fl : 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh ‘Albert John Harrison Baa 
John Newlands Dr, Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin | Col. Francis Raymond 
H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart George Knox Colonel Sir Sydney D’Aguilar Crookshank 
zoeer ee as ‘ | 4 Edward get Ross 
t James Bennett Brunya an Bahadur Sir Muha 
foo ee | Khan mumed Teres Hasan 
enry Venn Co : , ‘ila 
Reginald Hugh Brereton hei peacg eet a La 
lene ae etna nd Souter Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
oseph John I y Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Dr. Sir John Aubert Marshall Major-General Maitland Cowper 
Col. Frank Goodwin Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 


: Alexander Blake Shakeapear 
Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chonevix-Trencb 
Hony. Major Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell “!f John Hope Simpson 


Lt.-Colonel Hugh Stewart 
Gul 

Waite Gales Madge” Lieut.-Col. William Gien Liaton 
Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Strattor Major-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere Atkinsoa 
Lieut.-Lol. oa oa Gregaon Le ere ae 

l, Benjamin m Marlow 
Herbert Herald Tomiing | Hony. Lieut.-Col, Sir Robert William Layard 
Henry Whitby Smith Dunlop 
The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Pri- Raja Hrishi Kesh Laha 

deaux Joseph Terence Owen Marnard 


Lieut.-Col. Townley Richard Filgate 
GOL Charlee t ime Seer Alexander Macdonald Rouse 


° Charles Cahill Sheridan 
Sage en ei’ Licut.-Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowsley 
ae ery kag OEers | Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sh ishtri | von ieee tea aa 
Rat Bahadar Diwan Jamiat Bai Sir Wiliam Foster y 
Alexander Muirhead Col. G. K. Walker 
Alexander Emanuel English Sir Joseph Henry Stone 
Edward Robert Kaye Blenkinsop Col, G. 8. Crauford 


Sir George Sanky Hart 


Col. George Henry Evans Sardar Sir Appajl Rao Sitole Anklikar 


Lawrence Mercer 
Henry Burden é 
Wiliiem George Knight Major W. L. Campbell 
Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graham W ©. M. Dundas 
Sir Louis James Kershaw Hony .Lieut.-Col. P. R. Cadell 
William Taylor Cathcart Abanindra Nath Tagore 
Hugh Murtay W. H. H. Arden-Wood 
Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar J. B. Pearson 
Lieut.-Col, Ernest Douglas Money Col. R. J. Blackham 
Ool. Hugh Roderick Stockley W. 0. Ashmore 


Lieut.-Co!. John MoKensie Hugh Edward Clerk 
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Dr, Sir Deba Prosad Sarbadhikar: 

Frank Charles Daly 

James Gargrave Covernton 

Louis E. B. Cobden-Ramsay 

George Batiey Scott 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Rangoath Narsiogh 
Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghonath Venkaji Sabnis 

Col William Molesworth 
Sir Lalubhai Samaldas Mebta 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Fredenck Lyall) 

Lt.-Col. 1 rank Curne Lowis 

Lewis French 

Co] Waltcr Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Albert Howard 


Lieut -Col, BE. D. Wilson Greig 
Harold Arden Close 

Ricnard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samucl Alfred Slocock 
Lieut.-Gol Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Dr, Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 


Sir Frank Willmgton Carter 

Charlies Montague King 

Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

~ Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 


Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu and Kashmir) 
Lt -Col, Samuel Richard Christophers 
William Peter Sangster 

Lieut -Col, Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Rampur 
Cecil Bernard Cotterell 

Sirdar SahibSuleman Haji Kasim Mitha 
Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Lt -Col Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 


Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 
Col, Charies Henry Cowie 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh 
Sir David Petrie 


Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles dosent Windham 

Herbert George Chic 

Col Charles Henry Dudley Rj der 

H. H Raja Pratab Singh, Raja of Ali Raypur 
Col VUeci] Lyon John Allanson 


Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Sctalvad 
John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

lhe Hon’bic Raja Sir Moti Chund 

Matthew Hunter 

Jonn larlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

Major General Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paria Dick 

The Hon’ble Lieut -Col, Wiliam John Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 

Col George Sim Ogg 

Capt M W Farewell 

Lieut.-Col, John Bertram Cunliffe 


Cvelyn Berkeley Howell 
Colonel William Montague Ellis 
Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 


The Indian Orders, 


Major-Genl James Jackson 
James Anderson Dickson McBain 
Christopher Addams- Willams 


Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Ege:ton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Ketilewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saren Dag 
Khan Bahadur Dr Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major I'rederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 


Seth Chandmul Dhudha 

The Hon’ble Mr Steuart Edmund Pears 
William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. Macllwaine 
Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Lieut -Col. E. J Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W Huddleston 

Lt -Col. J. W. B Merewether 

Lt -Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Lt -Col. William Gillitt 

Major G. B Powir 

Brig -General d’Arcy Charlies Brownlow 
Temporary Major R W. Bullard 
Lt.-Col. F. W Radcliffe 

It -Col LC L. Bagshawe 

Major Charlea John Emile Clerici 

Lt -Col. A K Bawlins 

The Hon’ble Sir Willtam John Keith 
A J. W. Kitchin 

W.R Gourlay 

W. 8S. Coutts 


Col Westwood Norman Hay 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major RB E. H. Griffith 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Bishesar Nath 
Charles Hrancis Fitch 

Dr.M Y. Young 

sir 8S. M. Burrows 

Sir P. J. Hartog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Geni.) H, A. Young 
Col J. H. Dickson 

Lt -Col W. BR. R. Dickson 

Col. Wiliam Edmund Pye 


Lt -Lo! S.M Bice 

Col &. B Stokes 

Major E. 8. Gillett 

Commander L C, Withers 

Lieut -Col Edmund Walter 

Duncan William Wilson 

Lrancis Sylvester Grimston 

Capt Victor Bayley 

Joho Dillon Flynn 

Col Shafto Longfield Craster 

Sidney Robert Hignell 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

Sir James MacKenna 

Edward Lister 

Lt -Col David Waters Sutherland 

Sir James Crerar 

Col. Henry Robert Crosthwaite 

Hony. Lieut Hilary Lushington Hclman-Hunt 

Gerald Aylmer Levett-Yeats 

Rai Bahadur Sir Han Ram Goenka 

Shams-ul-Ulama Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 
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Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Pulle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 

Lt.-Col. John Anderson 

Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 

Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 

Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence 

Lt.-Col. Godfrey Lambert Carter 

Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Red! 


Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 

James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 

Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Lieut.-Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Lieut.-Col. Harold Hay Thorburn 


ae pone Major Khan Muhammad Akbar 


an 
Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
ee Capt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
ur 


Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen, 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col. 

Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip Janes Griffiths Pipon 

Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 


Lieut.-Col. Jamey Ainsworth Yates 

Air Commodore David Munro 

Reverend William Robert Park 

Brevet-Col. Francis Willam Pirrie 

Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmond 

Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 

mony: Lt.-Col. Seaborna Guthrie Arthur May 
oeng 


Col. Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patiick Dickson 

Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Major-General James Archibald Douglas 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Aurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 

Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Major Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtung 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

The Hon’ble Mr. James Donald 

William Woodword Hornell 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 

Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 

Lt.-Col. Wiliam Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heseltine 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallowes 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Robert Colquhoun Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 


Rai Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 
Jhala Sri Mansinghji Sura) Sinbji 
Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath Das 
Brig.-General John Latbam Rose 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 
Tempy, Major Sir John Arnold Wallinger 
Major Edward William Charles Noel 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Darley 

Brev.-Colonel 0. M Goodbody 
Licut.-Col. J. G@. Goodenough Swaao 
Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
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Lt.-Col. John Izat 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 
Major William David Henderson Stevensea 
Captain Robert Edward Alderman 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird Kinloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 
William Frederick Holms 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jyotsnanath Ghosal 


Lieut.-Col. George Henry Willis 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Edwaid Charles Ryland 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Gurnam Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Kumar Unkar Singh 


Nr. Charles Alfred Barber 

Sir Nasarwanji Navro;i Wadia 
krig.-General Robert George Strange 
Brig.-General Robert Montague Pooro 
Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Col. Herbert Austen Smith 


Lieut.-Col F. A. F. Barnardo. 1.M.8. 

Captain Seymour Douglas Vale, R.IM. 

The Mon’ble Sir Arthur Ceci) McWatterg. 

Lieut.-Colonel Davis Heron 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Tillotson Rich 

Forman Ali Khan Sardar Bahadur, late Major- 
General, Kashmir State Forces. 


Hony. Lievt.-Qadir Baksh Khan Bahadur 
Roderick Korneli Biernacki 

Hony. Brigadier-Gene1al Rebert Fox Sorsbie 
Brig.-Genera] A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 


Brigadicr-General The Earl of Radnor 
Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 

Alajor Harold Whiteman Woodall 


Iieut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 

Col. Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Lieut -Co). Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 
“Captain A. G. Bingham 

Lieut.-Col, the Lord Belhavenand Stenton,I.A 
Llewellyn William Lewis 


Lieut. Co] George McPherson 

Lieut.-Col. Norman Mmil Heary Scott, 1.48, 
Lieut.-Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, 1.M.S, 

Major Stewart George Cromartie Murray 
Lieut -Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 

Major Guy Sutton Bocquet 

Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 

Colin Campbell Garbett 


Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 
: John Brown Sydney Thubrona 
| L. 8S. Steward O’Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 
| James George Jennings 


| Sir EB. M. Cook. 
Christian Tindall 

| Arthur Innes Mayhew 

| Austin Low 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Digby Watson 
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Lieut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 
Charles Gilbert Rogers 
Bernard D’Olier Darley 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Perree 


Bertram Beresford Osmaston 

Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rey. Dr. William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augastus Iggulden 

Col. Comdt. Richard Stukeley St. John 
Brevet-Lieut.-Ool. 8. 8. W. Paddon 
Lient.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charlies McCormick 


Lieut -Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cone Kendall 
Muhammad Afza] Khan Lieut.-Qol, 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Lieut.-Vol. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 
Albert Harlow Silver 


Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh of Batala 
Sardar pereavads Besava Prabhu Sir Desai 
Col. W. W. Olemesha, I.M.8, 

Col. Na opler George Barras Goodteilow 

Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 
Lieut.-Col, Graham 

Col. E. O. Alexander 

Licut.-Col, W. hag Hamilton 

Lieut.-Col, C. A. Sprawson 

Major H. “ " Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major C. F. Macpherson 
Captain F, C. C. Balfour 

Coi, P. L. Bowers 

H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 


T.t.-Col, ©. L. Poart 

Hony. Brigadicr-Genceral H. De C. O'Grady 
Lieut.-Col, A. de V. Willoughby-Osborne 
Hon. Brigadior-General J. It. Gaussen 
Major @. LB. Murray 

Sir Parca soreeniaes Thakurdas 

R. D. Bel 

Rai anadar Rala Kam 

Licut.-Col. H. C, Boadon 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 


H. Clayton 

GC. B. Petman 

¥. A. M. H. Vincent 

Sir R. Clarke 

M. J. Cogswell 

Lieut.-Col. J. J. Bourke 

Lieut.-Col. J. Stephenson 
. Haines 

Rk. 8. Hole 

Oursetji Nowroji Wadia 

EB. Teichman 

Dr. D. Clouston 


Maharaja Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Col. R. A. Needham 

J. Crosby 

H.E. Sir Charles Innes 

P. P J. Wodehouse 

Captain E, I, M. Barrett 

nee hae P. L. O'Neill 

Melee G. G. Jolly 

Major A. P. Manning 

Sir Henry Tyler 


The Indian Orders. 


Col. H. W. B. Senior 
Lieut.-Col. RB. H. Maddox 
Col. H. W. Bowen 

Col. J. B. Keogh 

iy re 4 ala 

Co 

Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut-Col. W. M. ‘Anderson 
Major H. rier. 

Major C. de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H. Chenevix Trench 


Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Captain C. G. Lloyd 

Temporary Captain B. Marra 

G. Evans 

Lieut.-Col. 8. H. Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 

Sir E. Bonham-Carter 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Howell Jones 


Col. W. E. Wilson-Johnston 
Major W. 8. BR. May 
W. R. Dockrill 


G. M. O’Rorke 
Capt. C. R. Wason 
Capt. C. Mackenzie 


Major J. B. Hanafin 

Major M. C. Raymond 

W. H. J. Wilkinson 

{ 1eut.-Col. J. B. Jameson 
Mayjor-Genervl A. G. Wauchope 
Col. G. F. White 


Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 

Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur 

Col. R. M. Betham 

ajor-General W. C0. Black 

Col, H.R. P. Boileau 

Col. W. L. J. Carey 

J. A. Cherry 


vol. pemporaty Brigadier-Gcul.) H. R. Cook 
Col. G. M. Duff 

Lieut.-Col. E. G. Hall 
Lieut.-Col. D. R. Hewitt 
Lacut.-Col. L. Hirsch 

Col. C. Hodgkinson 

Major G, Howson 

Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 
Lieut.-Col. F. C. Lane 

Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 
Col. BR. 8. Maclagan 

Lieut.-Col. ©. N. Moberly 

Co. H. C. Nanton 


G. P. Newnham 
Lieut.-Col. 8. J. Rennie 
Gieut.-Col. J. R. Reynolds 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 


Major-Gen. N, G. Woodyatt 

Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 

Lieut.-Col. E. L. Meckenzie 

Lieut.-Col. C, N. Watney 

Ressaluer Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khaa. 

Col. Charles Fairlie Dobbs 

Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Doaglas 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Edward Edward-Coilins 

Ool, Hugh Edward Herdon 


Sirdar 
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Major Harold Berridge 

M ajor-Genl. M. RB. W. Nightingale 

Sardar Bahadur Sir Satdar Sundar Singh 
Majithia 

The Hon’ble Sir H. Moncrieff Smith 

Sir F. 8t. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 
Mubammad 


8. 8. Ayyangar 

J. A. Richey 

F. W. Woods 

A. I. Holme 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
Lieut.-Col. F. R. Nethersole 
R. 8. Troup 

Lieut.-Col. J, A. Stevens 

A. Brebner 

V. Dawson 

Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 
Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 

Col. John Anderson Dealy 


Major-General Harry Ohristopber Tytler 
Major-General A. L, Tarver 


Major-General Cyril Norman Macmuilien 
Col. Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 
Col. Cecil Norris Baker 

Col, Darry Dixon Packer 


Temporary Lieut.-Col. John Francis Haswell 
Ool. Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Francis Wickham 

Lieut -Ool. Duncan Ogilvie 

Major James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt.-Col Charles Edward Bruce 

Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
2nd-Lieut, Arthur Vernon Hawkins | 
Colone! Campbell Coffin ! 
W. C. Renouf 

Sorabji Bezonji Mehta | 
Lt.-Col, R. Verney | 
E. C. 8. Shuttleworth 

Lt.-Col.C. BR. A. Bond 

J Reid 

C. W. E. Cotton 

©. M. Hutchinson 

Lieut.-Co). Sir F. H. Humphrys 


Major F. W. Gerrard 
BR. 8. 


: on 
0. T. Allen 
CO. B. La Touche 
Col. Leslie Waterfleld Shakespeare 
Col. CO, E. E. Francis Kirwan Macquoid 
Capt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 
John Comyn Higgins 
John Henry Hutton 
Jonn Brown Marshall 
Major Glendon Turberville Dankes 
ee H. L. Crosthwait 


yne 

Lieut.-Col. C. E. B. Steele 

Col. T. Stodart 

Lieut.-Col, E. C. W. Conwa y-Gordon 
Col. C. Hudson 

Col. H. Ross 

Col. D. M. Watt 

Lieut.-Col, Ikbal Muhammad Khan 
Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Rai 
The Hon’ble Mr. Michael Keane, 
James David Sifton 

Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
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Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
David Thomag Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 


Charles Maurice Baker 

The Hon'ble Mr. Geoffrey Latham Corbott 

The Hon’ble Lieut,-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James, 

John Tudor Gwynn 

Lieut,-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy 

Lieut,-Col, William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col, Lionel Augustus Grimstcn 

Lieut,-Col John Lawrence Van Geyzel 

Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Arthur Charles Rumboll 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 


Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalal 

Rai Bahadur Jadu Nath Muzumdar 
Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 

The Hon’ble Mr. Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
Colonel Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
Lieut.-Col, Henry Warwick Illius 

Ma jor Frederick Lawrenee Gore 

Major Alexander Henderson Burn 
Lieut.-Col, Alfred Eugene Berry 
Lieut.-Coloncl Maxwell McKelvie 
Lieut,-Col, Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut,-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 


Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthiagton 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 

Ernest Burdon 

Herbert Edward West Martindell 
Alexander Montgomerie 

Evelyn Robins Abbott 

James Cowlishaw Smith 

John Richard Ounningham 

Stephen Cox 

flugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major-General Rivers Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deace 
Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Major Lionel Edward Lang 

Rai Bahadur Milkhi Ram 

Rao Bahadur Kesho Govind Damle 


James Walls Mackison 

Arthur Lambert Playfair 

Doctor Mohendra Nath Banarjee 

Basil John Gould ; 
ae Hope Grant Hutchinson 


Francia Pepys Rennis 

Lt.-Col. Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 

Lieut,-Col. James Entrican 

Alexander Carmichael Stewart 

Walter Frank Hudson 

Adrian James Robert Hope 

John Willoughby Meares 

Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie ( 
Edward Francis Thomas 

Edward Luttrell Moysey 

Thomas Stewart Macpherson 

Maung Po Hila 

Arthur Campbell Armstrong 

Horace Williamson 
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Alexander Newmarch 

Gerard Anstruther Wathen 

Khan Bahadur MirSharbat Kban 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 


Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanji 
Choksy 

William Scott Durrant 

Alcxander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St, John Hickman 

James Macdonald Dunnett 

Lieut.-Col, Michael Lloyd Ferrar 

Levett Mackenzie Kaye 


Corvton Jonathan Webster Mayne 
Walter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 

Lancelot Colin Bradford Glascock 
Edwin Lessware Price 


Gavin Scott 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Major the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 
Harry Tonkinson 

Arthur Edward Nelson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 

Lieut -Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 


Lieut.:Col. John Phillip Cameron 
Frederick Alexander Leete 
Lieut-Col. Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 
Major General Alfred Hooton 
Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Jones 


The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Keshab Chandra Roy 

Major Henry Benedict Fox 

U. Po Tha 

Nao1oj1 BapoojiSaklatwala 

Wilham Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Har Singh 
W. Alder 

J, R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D. G. Mitchell 


Lt.-Col R. H. Chenevix Trench 

E.G. B, Peel 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. F, Sladen 

A, FL, Brayne 

C. G, Barnett 

Lt.-Col A, Leventon 

Lt Col, T, Hunter 

T4,-Cal, R. McCarrison 

H, G, Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahih 
R, M, Maxwell 

J. H. Hechle 

Major D. P, Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Hayat Khan 
Major the Rev. G, D. Barne 

J. Evershed 


C. A. H. Townsend 
Legh 


Hormas) } 


eelan 
1W. ™. Coldstream 
. Gwynne 
 Ewbank 
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Dr. B. L. Dhingra 
Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 
Maulvi Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 


Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 
P. G. Rogers 

C. W. Dunn 

R. E. Gibson 

Lieut Col. G. H. Russell 

B.J. Glancy 


H. B. Clayton 

KE. W. P. Sims 

Maung Maung Bya. 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 


W.T.M Wright 

The Rev. E. M. Macphail 

Ti. jeut-Co] Sir G. R- Hearne 
ME W.Jones 
Major-General R Heard 

L L Mojumdar 

P.E. Percival 


L. O. Clarke 

K.N Knox 

E Cornan Smith 

Major G C 8. Black 
Mirza Mohamed Ismail 

J. M. Ewart 

Rai Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 


W, J. Litater 
B, Venkatapathiraju Garu 
» Clayton 
F. Young 
Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar Ali 
A. W. Strict 


G. D. Rudkin 

R. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 

Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai Avargal 
A. R. L. Tottenham 


A. A. Il. Parsons 
F. C. Turner 

J A. L. Swan 
H. G. Buillson 


Colonel C. H. Bensley 

KE. G. Turner 

T. G. Rutherford 

Lieut.-Col. G D,. Ogilvie 
Lieut.-Colonel BE. C. G. Maddock 
F. Anderson 


G. Cunningham 

Major C. K. Daly 

Lieut.- Colonel J. C. 8. Vaughan 
F. C. Crawford 

Lg caer 


Lient "Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 

Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 

W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahir Singh 
Captain Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 


Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghubir Singh 
Khan Bahadur K, Rustomji 

Lieut-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R, Thomas 


H, Tireman 

A. D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 

C, W, Lloyd Jones 


The Indian Empvre. 


Sasi 


H, A Crouch 

W. Gaskell 

D G Harns 

Lieutenant Colonel C. A Hungston 

R P Hadow 

Lieut Col W D Smiles 
M Clay 

Lieut Col J A Brett 

Major H R Lawrence 

A M MacMillan 

Khan Bahadur en Azizuddin Ahmad 

Oscar De Glan 

K B pir Behram)i Hormas)1 Nanavati 

Surendra Nath Mullick 

H A F Iindsay 

Kashinath Shriram Jatar 

Rao Bahadur Vangal I[hiruvyenkata krishnama 
Acharya Avargal 

G Wiles 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 


EK R Foy 
B A Collins 


Major B R Reilly 

H S Crosthwaite 
Lieut -Col R H Bot 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P Hide 


F W Sudmersen 

The Rev A L Brown 
Ramaswam Srinivasa Sarma 
kh H Kealy 

T RS Venkatarama Sastrigal 
M Irving 

H O B Shoubridge 

Col K A Kukday 

S W Goode 

A H W Bentinck 

H L L Allanson 

G 8S Bajpai 

W H A Webster 

Rai Bahadur H K Raha 
J C B Drake 

Ireut Col T W Harley 
G Clarke 

Major D G sandeman 
H J Bhabha 


Sardar Mir M A Khan 
Khwaja Niz7im ud Din 
A. G Woolner 

A L Covernton 

P F Burrell 


Brande 


ie or Col” A, C, Tancock 
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Brevet Lieut Col H L Hau,hton 
Lient Col H D Marshal 

H DG Law 

R W ae 

H R Wuikinson 

Tieut Col J] W Cornwall 

RD Anstead 

PD Milne 

W Roche 


Rai Biswambhar Rai Bahadur 
Rail P Mukharj: Bahadur 
G Ik Devdhar 

Chaudhari Chhaju Ram 

J HR Fraser, 

ut Col J C H Leicester 


Stewart 
Littlehaues ” 
A Baker 
-Col R W Macdonald 
8S Whitworth 


B Briggs 

-Col L D’E Lenfestey 
1B 

Pp 


ee 


ct 


Br 
ol 
Armstrong 
Hirst 


Pied 


V Gompertz 

Major A G Tresidder 

Captain (Temp Major) A T R Lumby 
P L Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janth Singh 

Diwan BihadurT k Mchto 

H W Nicholson 


A G Clow IC 8 

W D R Prentice [( S 
A H Lloyd Its 

A I Stowell 

H C Gowan ICS 
Colonel G G Palmer 


J Hezlett ICS 

G T Boag ICS 

W A Jurner ICS 
Col C L Dunn, IVS 
Astbury 


G Johnson ICS 
rO LT Erskine 
Chamier 
Berthoud, ICS 
Horton 
Doshi 


Mulla 

organ 

Bahadur Raji Hari Singh of Wahajan 
Cheng 

Thomas 


urbar Shn VY Surag 
Dey 
Beazley 
Gilhat 
Beckett 
Copeland 
Arnould 

© Harmison 
Mackenzie 
Cocks 

ol G P Gunter 


he PEO 
i PC'S 2m 


Rote dicts 
s 


p> px US Bee Seo =n° 
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Prof It (Couplind 

W S Hopkyns 

It (ol WI OC Brilficld 

It Col I Cook 

Lt Col & D Lranklin 

Lt (ol (Hony Col) R R Will 
It Col J Cunninzham 

H AJ Metcalfe 

V AA Ativimulha Ayangar 
4S JD Smith 

G | G Wake ficl1 


Rau Bihidur B D Goenka 
De H G Roberts 

Dr JA Volcker 

( I, Pooley 

IM ol yle 

Tiettt (Colonel HS Strong 
G Mac worth Youn, 

H A | Vernon 

J i Dyer 

William Mayes 

Ticut Colonel C T brierly 
JM D Wrench 

H A R Delves 

H N Gangule 

Licut Colonel W G Nele 
Lieut Colonel L L L burne 
J R Dan TGS 

J] H Kearnley Whittingstall 


Lieut Colonel R TI Wright 
Lieut Colonel H H Broume 
L I’ Gunter 
J A Madan ICS 
J W H bsmith 
R S$ Iinilow 
W LL Scott 
H Lf Holland 
G H Stoker 
D G Lal 
Lt Col H RN Pnritchaid 
khan Bahadur hutub ud Din Ahmed} 
Major General R W Anthony 
P C JFillents 
1 A Hamulton 
( A Bentley 
Col C W Chitty 
J Coatman 
P W Mush 
J G Acheson 
J D V Hodge 
Lt Col 4 H Palin 
Major D Polt 
1 J Playmen 
r A LS& OConnor 
IV Wyhe 
Captain H Moiland 
J McGlashan 
Le 


M a 

¥ Hormas}i 

Rai Bahidur Sh Ghosh 

Diwan Bahadur G N Chetti Qiru 
It Col KR J W Heale 

M B Cameron 

A N L Cater 

IT A Sashsa 


M G Hilett 
A J Laine 
D, J, Boyd, 


Ross 
W 8 Jannyavala V N Garu 


T Sloan 
R G Gneve 


S Walker 

M Webb 

HL Newman 

Col W V Coppinger 

B C Burt 

Lt Col A F Hamilton 

1 L Sale 

W P Roberts 

Lt (ol J C More 

S B Teja Singh Malik 

Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 
R B hKesho W Brahma 

K PB Sardar Hassan Khan Gurehani 


Mijor Genl G Tite 


G kaiula 

1 B P Lory 

1 € Puury 

k} I R Channer 

It (ol W J Powell 
D G Machenzie 

R BR Simpson 

( T H Bracken 

R N Reid 

I H Puckle 

B R Rau 

G RI fottenhim 
IT W Perry 

Tt Col H R Dutton 
Tt Col H H McGann 


Lt Col J J 1 Machnight 

(ol G H Haswell 

& W TL Arbuthnot 

khin Bihadur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 
T Mason 

Majo. 8 P Williams 

R M Statham 

M Ratnaswaml 

R T Rusell 

G R Dain 


The Imperial Order of the 


Crown of India, 


This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of th® Indian Empire. It con 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
{(ndian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India 
Badge, the Roya! Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 

ight blue watered mbbon, edged 


to a bow of 
white Designation, the letters C I. 


Sovereign of the Order. 


THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA 


Ladies of the Order (C. L.) 


Her dajesty The Queen 
H NM. the Queen of Norway 


._ H.R. othe Princess Victoria 


The Indian Empure. 


H.M. The Queen of Roumania 

H. B H Princess Beatrice 

The Ex- Duchess of Cumberland 

H. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) 
H I and R H Grand Duchess Cyril 

H RH Phe Princess of Hohenlohe Laugenburg 
Lady Patricia Ramsay 

H. H. the Princess Marie-Louise 


Baroness Kinloss 
Lady Jane Lmma Crichton 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 


Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
Hl, H. Maharani of Cooch-Behar 
Marchioness of Lansdowne 


Constance Mary Baroness Wenluck 

H. H Maharan: Salib Chimna Bai Gackwar 
H Hz. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 
Lady George Hamilton 

H H the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 
Alice, Baroness Northcote 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthill 


Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

Trance Charlotte, Lady Chelmsford 

The Lady Willingdon 

H.H Maharani Chinkoo Raja Sahiba Scindia 
Aljah Bahadur of Gwalior 

H I The Lady Irwin 


Countess of Lytton 

H H. The Maharani Regent of Lravancore state 
Viscountess Goschen 

Lady Birdwood 


Vistinctive Badges.—An announcement 
wis made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titfes of ‘ Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadur’, 
‘khan Bahadur’, ‘Rai Bahalur’, ‘Rao Baha 
dur’, ‘Khan Sahib’, Rai: Sahib’ and ‘ Rao 
Sahib’. Subsequently the followmg regula 
tions im respect of these decorations were 
issued —1) The decoration. ic be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearmg the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Impenal 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Ral, and Rao Sahib (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
nibbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Raiand Rae Bahadur light 
red with a dark ced border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Ral and Rao Sahib dark blue witb 
light blue border. 


A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
states —The Government of India have recently 
had uoder consideration the questionof the 
position 1m which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescti in the case of the 
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| badge itself When the miniatures are wornin 


Conjunction with other decorations, they should 


be placed Immediately after the Kaiser-i Hind 
Medal. 


Indian Distinguished Service Medal.—1his 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse 4 laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distingnished Service The 
medal, 12 inches in diameter, ig ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1% in wide, with 
dlue edges § in wide This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India 


Indian Order of Merit —Tms reward of 
valour was instituted by the H DT I (Co. in 
1837, to reward personal biavcry without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct 
It 13 divided into three classes atid 13 awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the fleld On the advancement 
trom one class to another the star 1s surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retamn the decoration 
The order carries with it an increase Of one-third 
in the pay of the recipicnt, and in the event of 
his death the allowance 1s contimued to his 
widow for three years ‘The First Class con- 
3iots Of a star of eight points, 1? in in diameter, 
having in the centre & ground of dark blue 
enamel] bearimg crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the insenption Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laure] in gold The Second Class 
star is Of silver with the wrcaths of laurel in 
gold, and the Ifhird Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is guspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark blue ribbon 1% in 
In width with red edgcs, bearing & gold or silver 
buckle according to class 


Order of British India.—This order was 
tostituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian 4rmy 
since 1878, however any person Huropean or 
native, holding & commission in & native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
Che Tirst Class consists of a gold eight-pointcd 
radiated star 141n in diameter The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a4 
ground of light-bluc enamel, within a dark blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
neircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and rng are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
ts m in diameter, through which the mbhon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the ncck The Second Class is 1,4 in in 
diameter with dark blue enamelled centre 
there is nO crown On this class, and the suspend: 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop The 
reverse is plain in both classes The Tirst Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahacur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day 
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Indian Meritorious Service Medal.—This 13 a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt | palm tied at the base, having a star beneath: 
of the medal the order states “a non-com- between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
missioned officer must surrender his Long oeritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
Service and Good Conduct medal’’: but on is the word India, The medal, 121n in diameter 
being promoted to a commission he may retain is suspended from a scroll by means of & red 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to ribbon 1din. wide. The medals issued during 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed the reigns of Queen Victoria’s success0rs bear 
bust of Queen Victoria facing Icft, with a veil on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
fallinj; over the crown behind, encircled by the legend altered to EDWARDVS or GEORGIVS, 
legent| Victoria Kaisar-i-Hind. On the reverse 


THE KAISAR-I-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the Bell, Lt -Col, Charles Thornhill 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—whicb | Kenson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 
was amended in 1901 and 1912—being a8 Benson, Lady 
follows:—“Whereas We, taking into Our Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Royal consideration that there do not exist Bestall, A. H. 
adequate means whereby We can reward Bikanir, Maharaja of 
Important and useful services rendered to Bingley, Major-@ neral Alfred 
vs he dere ta er Semple in the advaneenen Blanche Annie, Sistr 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- hale ae eran Robert 
pediency of distinguishing such services by herr: np ye C i stian 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now tor ooth- Lucker, Frederick St George de Lautour 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable Aiea kta Put bapa yen. ane 
as that of thus distinguishing such services POS¢, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna, 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, Bott, Captain RB. H. 
and by these presente for Us, Our Heirs Brahmachan, Rao Bahadur 0, N. 
and Successors, do institute and create a Bramley, Percy Brooke 
new Decoration.”” The decoration is stvied Bray, Denys DeSaumarez 
“The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- Brayne, Mrs 
vice in India’ and consists of two classes, Broadway, Alexander 
The Medal 18 an oval shaped Badge or Deco- Brown, Rev. A. E. 
ration—in gold for the First Class and in Brown, Dr. Miss EK, 
silver for the Second Class—with the Royal Brown, Rev. W. EB. W. 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the Brunton, James Forest 
words ‘* Kaisar-l-Hind for Public Service Buchanan, Rev. John 
la India;’’ it is suspended on the left breast 


by a dark blue ribbon. 


Recipients of the 1st Class. 


Abdul Qalyum, Khan Bhadur 
Sahibzada, K CIL, M.L A. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 

Advani, M. §. 

Alvar, Mre. Parvati Ammal Chandra Sebhara. 

Alexander, A. L. 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, M.D. 

Aloysia, Rev Mother Mary 

Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnara yan 

Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 

Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Archer, George Barnes 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 

Ashton, Dr. R J. 


Baird-Smuith, J. R. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 

Bandorawalla, N M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M.D. 
Barnes, Major Erneat 

Barton, Mrs. Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Rev. 8. D. 

Beals, Dr., American Marathi Mission, Bombay 
Bear, Mrs, Georgiana Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 


Bull, Henry Martin 

Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Buttler, Lady Anu Gertrude 


Nawab 5 Qsleb, Dr. 0. C. 


Calnanu, Denis 
Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 


| Campbell, Dr. Miss § 


Campion, John Montriou 


; Carlcton, Di. (Miss) Jessie, M.D. 
| Carleton, Marcus Bradford 


Carlyle, Lady 

Carmichael, Lady 

Carter, Edward Clark 

Cassels, Mis Sylvla 

Castor, Tieut.-Col. R. H 

Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 

Chand, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chindiischhata Ayyar, M R Ry ,P.s. A. 
Chipman R 4A B, 

Chatterton, The Rt, Rev. Eyre, D. D. 
Chatterton, Alfred 

Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Ral 
Chetty, Dewan Bahadur K. P, Puttanna 
Chitnavis Sir Shankar Madho 

Chuts, Mrs 

Coldstream. William 

Comlev, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzshaw 
Copeland, Theodore Benfey 

Coppel, Right Rey, Bishop T'rancis Stephens 


Katsar-t-Hind Medal. 


Corbett, Capt J, L. (Retd.) 
Oousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Crosthwaite, ‘rhe Rev, OC, A, 
Crouch, H. N. 


Dane, Lady 

Darbyshne, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanu] 
Das, Ra: Bahadur Lala Mathra 


Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can A. W. 
Davis, Caleb, 

Davies, Mrs Edwin 
Davis, The Rev C. 
Davis, Muss Gertrude 
Davys, Mrs 


Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Devi, Maharani Parbat: 

deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Devdhar, G. K. 

Desika Acharlyar, D B ‘Sir I 


Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 


Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sabiba Luxmibal 


Pavar of 
Dhingra, Dr. Behari Lal 
Dobson, Mrs. Margaret 
Dolson, Miss E J 


Douglas, Dr. L 

Drysdale, Rev J A. 

DuBern, Amedee George 
DuBern, Jules Emile 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edward® 


Karle, Sir Archdale 
Lrnst Dr A L 
Ldgley, N GA 
Ldith, Lady Heald 
Evans, The Rev. J C. 


Faigetson, Father A, 

Larrer, Miss 2 M 

latina Sidhika, Kegum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. E. A. 
Trancus Kdward Belcham 
Frindt-Moller, C F, 


Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 

Gilmore, The Rev. David Chandle1 
Glazebrook, N. 8. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamcy 
Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 

Gordon, The Rev D R. 

Goschen, Viscountess 

Gould, Miss Hildi 

Graham, Miss A.& 

Gregory, Brother 

Graham, The Rev. John Andereon 
Graham, Mrs. Kate 

Grattan, Colonel Henry Wiliam 
Griffin, Miss E 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 
Guycr, H. C 


Gwyther, Lieut.-Colone]l Arthur 

Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lreutenant-Colone) Patrick Balfcur 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Halliday, Rev. R 

Hamilton, Major Robert Edward Archibald 
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Hankin, &. H. 

Hanson, The Rey, O. 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 
Harvest, Lieut -Colonel Lierbert de Vers 
Harvey, Miss R 

Hatch, Miss Sarah lsabel 
Hawker, Miss A. M. 
Henrietta, Mother 

Hey, Miss D. C. deLay 
Hibberd, Miss J F. 
Hickinbotham The Rey J. H. 


Higginbotham, 8. 

Aildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hocck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J Alexander 

Holmus, Majo J A H 

Holderness, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. 

Home, Walter 

Hopkins, Mis, Jessie d 
Hormusj1, Dr 8. C 

Houlton, Dr (Miss) Charlotte, mM D. 
Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroliny 
Hoylan4, Jobn Somer well 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Husband, Major James 

Hutchinson, Major Willlam Gordon 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 


‘(rvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 


ives, Harry William Maclean 
(yer, Diwan Bahadur C. 8. 


Jackson, Lady RKathicen Anny Dorothy 
Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 

Jackson, Rev W H. 

James, Lieutenant-Colone] Charles Henry 
Jamiet Rai, Diwan Bahadur 


Jankibal 

lehangir, Mrs. Cowasj1 

Jchangir (Senior) Lidy Dhanbai Cowasj! 
Jenvier, Rey C A R, 

Jerwood, Miss H D 

Josephine, Sister (Bengal) 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 


Kamribai, Shri Rani Saheba, of Jasdan, 
Kaye, G. RB. 

Kelly, The Rev. E. W. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 

kerr, Rev George McGlashan 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Kull 

khap, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs D 

Klopsch, Dr Louis 

Knthari, Sir Jehangir Hormusji 
Kugelberg, Dr C F 

hunwar, Miharani Stat 


Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Richard Amphlett 
Lant, The Rev. W OL, 

Lee, Mrs 

fee Ah Yain 

Lindsay, D’Arcy 

Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 

Longmire, Miss Mary 

Loubiere, Rev, Father E, F. A. 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr. Harrington ¥ erney 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 
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Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steel; 
MacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. IF. M. 

Macwatt, Major-General Robert Charles 
Madhav Rao Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahant of Ema, Math, Puri 

Malegaon, Raje of 

Maivi, Tribhuvandas N arottamdas 
Maneckchand, Sth Motilal 

Mann, Dr Harold 


Manners-Smith, The Honhle Me TJTiancis 
St. George 

Marie, Rev. Mother 

Mary of 8t Pauls, Rev Mother 


Matthews, Rev Hather 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
Mc@arrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 
Mcdougall, Miss E, 
McKenzie, The Rev.J Rh. 
McNeel, The Rev. John 
Mehta, Dr.D H. 

Mehta, Mrs Ir ati 
Meiklejohn, Miss W, J, 
Measton, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Sanwel 
Maller, The Rev. William 
Minto, Dow ger, Countess of C 1 
Moolgaokar, Dr. S. RB 
Monahan, Mrs Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Morrison, F. E 

Morgan, George 

Muir, Rev. E 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady 1 herese 
Mulye, V Krishnarao 


Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhika)! 
Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Kuu 
war Sahiba of 


Neve, Dr Earnest 

Nichols, The Rey Dr Charles Alvord 
Nicholgon, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 

Noyce, William Florey 

Oakley, Rev DS 

O Byrne, Gerald — Evangelist 

Q’ Donnell, Doctor J P 

O’Donnel, ‘Dr. Thomas Joseph 

Oh, Maung Ba (aitas) Ahmedullah 


Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 

O’Meara, Major Eugene John 

Padfleld, The Rev W H G 

Parakh, Dr.N N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Purshottam 

Parukutti Net, ar, Ammil, } EK 

Paterson, Miss M M 

Peare,S D. 

Ponnell, Mrs. A. M, 

Perfumi, The Rev, L, C. 

Pettigara, Khan Bahadur Kavasji Jamshedji 

Phelps, Ldwin Ashby 

Picktord, ei Donald 

Piggot, ‘fiss 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 

Ptttendrigh, Rev, G. 

Plamonden, Rey. Mother 8. C. 

Pun Aco danas William Charles Trew Gray 
am t 
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Platt, Dr. Kate 

Posnett, Rey. C. W. 

Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 

Price, John Dodds 

Purser, Reverend, W.C. 
Rimchandrarao Pantulu, D B M 
Raimanuja Achariyar, D.B V K A. 


Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reading, Countess of 

Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 

Reid, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 

Richmond, Mr. Thomas 

Rivington, Th> Rev. Canon, ¢, 8. 

Roberts, Dr. H, G. 


Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col Ernest Reinhold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Babu Harendra Lal 
Ruddle, Mrs M,TI, 

Samthar, Maharaja of 


sangh, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 
Sanjiva Rao, Mrs Padma Bai 
Sarabhai Ambalal 

Sawday, Rev. G. W. 

Schofield, Miss M T. 


Schucren, Rev. Tather T T,. Vander 
Scott, Doctor A 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 

Scott, Rev Dr, H.R. 

Scott, Rev W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 


Schuyler, Mrs Lisle Harris 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Semple, Lieut.-Colonel Sir David 
Seshagir1 Rao Pantulu, D B D 
sharp, Henry 

Sharpe, Rev E D 

Sharpe, Walter Sa:muel 

Sheard, E 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 
Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Shillidy, The Rey. Joan 

Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Major Charles Albanlyrevis 


Singh, Munshi Ajit 

Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Skimner, The Rey. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Mr, A C 

Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, 8. 


Solomon, Captain W. E. 
Sorabyl, Miss Cornelia 

Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 

Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stampe, William Leonard 
Stanes, Robert 

Starr, Mrs, L, A.(with baa) 
Stephens, The Rev. E. C. 
3tokes, Dr. William 

Stratford, Miss L. M. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 
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Sutherland, Rev W 8 

Symons, Mra M L. 

Talati, Edalji Dorabji 

Taylor, Tne Rev George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F Lechmere 
Thakral, Lala Mu! Chund 
Thomas, The Rev 

Thompson, Miss I 

Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall, Christian 

Todhunter, Lady Ellis 


Tucker, Lieut, Col William Hancock 

Tweddle Mis B M 

Tydeman, E 

ayaaele Bisoee, The Rev Cecil Earle with Gold 
ar 


Tyrrell, Lieut,-Col, Jasper Robert Joly 


vand(xe Frederick Reginald 

Vaug 

Venkataratnam Nayudu D B, Sir Righupati 
Vernon, Mrs Margaret 

Victaria Sister Mary 

Wake, Lr Col E A 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr W J 

Ward, Lieut-Col Eliacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 


Watt, Rev J 

Webb, Miss M. V. 

Westcott, The Rt Rev Dr. Foss. 
Whipham, Miss F 

Whitehead, Mrs. J 

Wilkinson, Lieut -Colonel Edmund 
Willingdon, The Lady 
Wilson-Jobnston Joseph 


Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 


Younghusband, Lteut -Col Sir Francis Edward 


Recipients of the 2nd Class 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham: 


mad 
Abdul Ghani 
Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul Hussein 
Abdul Kadir 
Abdul Majid Khan 


Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 
Abul Hussain 

Agna Mohamed Khalil Bin-Mohamed Karlm 
Alfred, Miss A. 

Alice Mrs Bleakley 


Ali Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 

Allen, Mra M O. 

Alien, Miss Maud 

Amar Nath, Laia 

Amar Singh 

Amelia, Rev Mother 

Anastesie, Sister 


Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
Anstie-Smith, Rev G., 
Autia, Jamshedji Merwanji 


nm, Lieut Colonel Joseph Chailes Stoike 
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Antia J D 

Appaswaim, Mrs S_ E 
Arndt, Mrs Phylis Evelyn 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, lady Constance 


Augustin, The Rey TVather 
Aung, Mrs dla 

Avuzgal M R Ry Tinjore Ekvmbirim Pillai 
Aziz Husaip, Khan Sahib Mir 

Ba San 

Baird San Ba Miss ] LF 


Baker, Honorary Major Lhom1s 
Bibi Arshni Shetty WRI A 
Balbhadra Dass Mirhoutra 

Ball, Miss Marguente Dorothy 
Ballantine W J H 


Banerjec, Abinash Chandra 

Bano Khanem Saheha 1 iwrhet 

Bepat, RisaJdar Sadashiva Krishna 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs Ddith Martha 

Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 

Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 

Barnett, Miss Maude 

Barstow, Mr, M lame 

Barton, Miss E G 

Barton Mrs Sybu 

Baw, U San 

Beadon, Dr M (Brien 

Reatson-Bell The Rey. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
KOSI,KCIE 


Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 
Benjamin, Joseph 
Bertie, Albert Clifford 


Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhajan Lal 

Bhan, Lala Udhai 


Bhatia, Mr Bihauilal 
Bhatt Mrs Janki Bal 
Bhide, Raoji Janardban 


Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverthan 
Bidikar, Shankar Vithal Bihar! Lal, Baba Bir 
Bigge, Mrs Violet Evelyn 


Bihari Lal 
Bug Behar! Lal 
Birla, Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 


Birney, Mrs 8 D. 
Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 


Bissett, Miss Mary Ronald 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Blackham, Lieut Colone) Robert James 


Blackmore, Hugh 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Blair, The Rev J C 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warb irton 
Booth Gravely Mrs Adhi 


Bose, Miss Kiroth 
Bose, Miss Mona 
Botting, W E 
Bowen, Griffith 
Brahuspathy Dr R 
Brander, Mrs Isabel 
Bray Lady 
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Bremner, Lt -Col Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Prough, ‘lhe Rev Anthony Watson 


Browne, Charles Edward 

Brown Mrs Jean 

Buckley The Revd A W 
Buckley, Miss Margaret Liizabeth 
Bucknall, Mra. Mary 

Bunter, J P 


Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 
Burton, Miss 

Butt, Miss L 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah 

Caleb, Mrs M 

Callaghan, H W 

Cama Dr Miss Tea ny 
Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane 
Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 


Campbell,The Rev Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, ~~ asced Wilson 

Carey, Miss B 

Carr, Miss rama 

Carr, Thomas 

Cashmore The Revd 8 H 

Casacla, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakravarti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakrabirti H h 


Chalmars, T, 

Chamberlain, The Rev William Isaac 
Chandler, Ihe Rev John Scudder 
ato Anadi N ath 

Chatterjee, Mrs Oma Bala 
Chirag Din, Seth 

Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Karnidhan 

Clancey, John Charles 

Clark, Herbert George 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

Claypole, Miss Henrictta 

Cletk, Miss M 


Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Cleur, A F. 
Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coelho, V A. 
Colyer, Mrs - 
Connor, W A 
Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Josiah Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cope, Rev Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Mrs Adela 
Coutts, J. : 
Cox, Mrs 
Coxon, pecaléy William 
Crow, Charles George 
Crozier, Dr J 
Cumming, James William Nico! 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
wae , Rev. William 

Miss Zilla Edith 
sericea Lady Jerbanco 
DaGama, Accacio 


D Albuquerque, Ca)etaninho Francis 
Dairymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J 


Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev George James 
Das, Kam Lala 

Das, Niranjan 

Distoor P §& 

Dass, Malik Nariin 

Datta, Dr Dina Nath Pritha 


Davidson, Captain D J 
Devies, Miss Harriet 

Davis, Miss B E. 

Davis, MissM K 

Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs Charles Hutton 
Deine, George Archibald 


DeLa Crorx, Sister Paul 

De Penning Capt H F 

Desmond J 

Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 

Dew, Lady 

DeWachter, Father T'rancis Xavier 
Dewes, Lieut -Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, 1 


Dhanpat Ram, Rai Sahib 
Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dickenson Miss Ida 
Dilshid Begum 

Dip Singh, Shakur 
Dockrel] Major Morgan 


Drake, Miss Joan 

Drummond, Rev C C 
Drysdale, Mrs Christiana M.ry 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 

Dun, Miss L FE, 


Dunk Mrs M R 

Durjan Singh, Rao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Hammam 
Dwane, Mrs Mary 


Eaglesome, George 

Edgell, Lieut -Colonel Edward Arnold 
Ldic, Mrs M I 

Edward, R 

Em Nvyein Diw 

Elhot, Mrs I. B. 


Elwes, Mrs A 

Emily, Sister Edith 

Ennis Miss E J 

Esch Dr C D 

Evans, The Rey John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 
Fane Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farkit Bans 

Faridoonji, Mrs Hilla 
Tarnre, Mra K 

Farzand Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazi Saiytd 
Taul Sister L 

Tawcett, Mrs Gertrude Mary 
Fazal Elahi, Mrs R 8 


Fee Grade, E a 

Fernandez, A P 

Fernandes Father Muller's Charitable Institution 
F french. Lieut -Colonel Thomas 


Kielding Miss H, M 

kKisk, Miss N B. 
Titzgerald, Mr L H 
Flashman Thomas Charles 
1 Jemina, Si-ter Mary 
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Flint, Dr. B. 

Foglien!, Rev. J. P. 
Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rey. Henry 
Forrester, G. 


Foster, Captam P 
Foulkes, R 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Srster Jane 
Trancis, W, 


Franklin, Miss M H. 
Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Fyson, Hugh 


Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 


Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Gabriel, Ephiaim Manasseh 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamoet}i 
Garthwaite, Liston 

Gass Rev. J. 

Gaskell, W. 

Gateley; Thomas Josepn 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 


Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 

Ghose, Babu J N 

Ghose S kh 

Ghulam Bar1, Mrs 

Ghulam Haidar 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Giffard, Mra Alice 

Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R. J. 

Glanville, Miss R E 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolw George 
Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick Jamer 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhu] 

Govind Lal, Lala 

Grant, Lieut -Colonel John Wey miss 


Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, The Rev. John 
Grant, Dr. Lian Wemyss 
Gray, Mrs Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
ikea CR Mawe 
e 


Greenfield, Miss R. 
Greenwood, D. A. 
Greg, L. H. 


Griessen, Albert Edward Piertie. 
Gulliford, ‘lhe Rev. Heary 
Gumbley, Mr Douglas 

Gune, Trimrak Raghunath 
Haaf, Rev E A 

Hadji, Dr ID A 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Burness 


Hoaiyati Malik 
Hanrahan, W. G. 
Harding, Mss C. 
Harper, The Rev A E. 
Harris, Miss A. M. 
Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss 8, 


Harrison, Mrs. M. F 

Harrison, Robert Tullis 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 

Haworth, Lieut.-Col. Sir Licnel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 

Hayes, Captain P. 

Hayness, A @ 
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Hen1y, sister L. 

Hickman, Mrs, Agnes 

Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 

Hill, Ehhott 

Hodge, Rev J Z 

Hoff, Sister, W. J. K 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, 8§.J. 
Hogg, Harry William 

Hogg Miss B K 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 


Holdforth, Miss E. J. 

Holliday, Miss Evleen Mabel. 
Holman, Miss Charlotte 

Homer, Charles John 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Standish 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 


Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 
Htin Kyaw, Mung Py 
Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Mies Lizbeth Bel) 

Hunt, Mio. Lb H 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutchmegs, Miss Emily 


Tbrahim, Maulv: Muhammad 
[hsan Ali 

Inghs, Mrs. Een 

lreland, The Rev, W. F 

Iyer, Subharayappa Rama 


Jackson, Mrs. Lmma 
Jackson, Mrs. K. 
Jayjee Bai(Mrs Pctit) 
Jamna Prasad 

Jervis, Mrs Edith 
Jivanandan 


Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh 
John, Rev. Brother 

Johnston, Augustus Frederick 

Johnstone, Mrs Ldith Alma 

Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 


Jones, Rev. D. & 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 

Jones, Ihe Rev John Tengwern 
Jone., Mrs. A. V. 

Joshee, D L 

Jones, Vrs V 1.B 

Joseph, Ihe Rev Mother Mary 


Joshi, Natayan Malthar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joti Prasad, Lals 

Joti Ram 

Joyce, Mrs. E L. 

Judd. ©. KR 

Jugaldas, M 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs, 


kaj! Hnalal Lallubha.. 
Kalubava, Azam Kesarkhan 
Kanow, Yasuf 

Kanga, Mrs 

Kapadi., M K 

Kapadia, Miss Motibat 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Dbondo Keshav 
Keene, Miss H. 

Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabal 
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Kelly, Claud Cyril 

Kelly, Miss Cleanor Sarah 

hemp, V N, the Rev, 

Ker Ihiomas 

Khiumli na Salo 

Khin Hon Iteut Nawab Jap sh d Ali 

Kkhin Vrs 

hharshedj}, Mias SN 

hk. bujoorina, Nadirsbab Nowrojes 

Kidar Nath, Tala 

hilar Nath 

Kin, WMisili 

King Rev Dr R A 

hing, Robert stewart 

Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinath 

Kitchin, Mrs M 

nuizht, H W. 

Knollys Lieut Col Robturt Walter Edm nd 

knox, Major Robert Welland 

Kothewala Mulla Yusuf Ali 

Kreycr, Lieut -Colonel 
( hristian 

Krishnin Rio] ahadur Kottay 

hishni wamiChtty MR hy © \ 

KKiwshuiswimidhity Mie ¢ 

Kugler Miss Anna Sarah 

kumaran, P L 

Kvuiw too 

Jajja Ram 

Li, Miss Grice Sohan 

lamb, Dr J 

Lambourn GQ E 

fang John 

Langhoruc Frederick James 

Lankester, Dr Arthur Colborre 

Latham Miss T [ 

Jaughlin Miss 1 3 M 

Jaweenu Captair Henry Rundle 

lawrence Hen*y Staveley 

Lear, A 

Lestic Leycester Hu iecn 

JTuWs sl 

Yalvwiat) Mis 


little Mr M 

Jloyd Vise J Mizab th 

lloyd Mrs L M 

Tobo Miss Ursula Ware 

Locke, Robcrt Henrv 

Tonghurst Miss HG 

Loriine , Vrs 

Low, Charles Lrneat 

Luce, Misa L L 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 

Lund, George 

MacAlister, The Rev G 
Miclhirlane Mis I M 
Mackay, Rev J 8 
Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzic, Miss Mina 

Mickhenni, Lady Lsther Flori nec 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, Lieut Colonel John Norman 
MacKellar Dr Margaret 
MiucMuqu J 

Macknee, H ( 

Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Mati] in 
Macphail The Rev James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev Alexander 
Madan, Mr Rustamji Hormas}i 
Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Ralph Henry 
Madeley, Mrs E. M, 

Mahommed Allanur Khan 


Fiederick A tgust 
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. Maiden, J W. 


Manubal Bapat, Mrs 
Yaracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 


farier, The Rev Frederick Lionel 
Marshall W J 

Mary Mother A 

Mary of St Vincent, Sister 

Mary, Sister Eleanor 

Marzban Phirozshah Jehangir, J P 
Viasani, Rustam Pestonjt 
Mathias, P F 

Maung Maung 

VicCarthy, Lady 

VicCowen, Oliver Hill 

McDonald Joseph Jsmes 
McGuire, Hugh Wilham 
McIlwrick, Leslie 

Mckce Rey William John 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr Elizabeth, M D 
McN«ul Mis Mr W H 

Mead, Rev Cecil Silas 

Mederlet Rev lather L 

Mehta, Mrs Homa, MBF. 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M N 

Mehta, Vaikuntral Lallubha} 
Mencsse, N H 

Mill, Miss C BR 

Milkr Cipt I G 

Mirtkar Nartyanrao Leshwant 
Misra “iss Sundri Singh 

Mitch 39on, Miss 

Mitr: Mrs Dora 


Mod: D M 

Vobammed KPan 

Mon U 

Moore Dr Albert Ernest 
Moore, Motber T 

Moore Nursing Sister Dcra Louisa Truslove 
Moore \fiss } leanor Louisa 
Moorehonse Rev H A D 
Morzincn Mises M H 

Motilal, Seth of Piparna 

Mount, Captslt Alan Henry 
Voxon, Miss Lula 

Mozvumdar Jaju Nath 

Mud uiar Rao Sahib Conjccvaram Manickam 
Mugucth Dr k D 

Mukharji Babu Jogendra Nath 
Mukerji, Babu Hari Mohan 
Mukery) Riri Sahib A K, 
Muller, Miss Jenny 

Vurphv Edwin Joseph 

Mya, U Po 


Nag Mrs Sasi Mukhi 

Naimullah Mohamed 

Nand Lal 

Naoum Abbo 

Napier, Alan Bertram 

Narain, Har 

Naravan Canajl Rao Rao Sahch 
Narayanjee Laljce 

Nan ainiswimi Chetty DBG 

Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji hharsedji 
Navahu Mis Ruby 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Vaylor, Miss N F 

Nayudu Rao Sahib Gudalore Ranganayakulu, 
Neil Rev C 

Newman, Miss Llizabcth Mary 
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Nicholson, Rev 
Noemi, Rev Mother 
Nouris, Miss Margaret 
Oakley, Mrs Winfred Nelly Vale 
9’ Brien, Lieut -Colone! Edward 
O Conor, Brian Edward 
O Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Oldreive, Rev ¥F 
Orman Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Orr, James Peter 
Orr, Mrs Amy 
Outram TheRev A 
Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertha 
Pal Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major Randle Harry 
Park, The Rev George W 
Parker, Miss Ada 'mma 
Parker, Dr (Miss)H E 
Parker, Mrs R J 
Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss K, 
Patel, khan Bahadur Barjorj: Dorabji CIT 
Pittl K G 
Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick Sistcr 
Pcarece MissG 4 
Pearce Miss M M 
Pearce, W. R 
Prarson, E A 
Penn, The Rev W O 
Penner, Rev Peter Abraham 
Perroy, Kev Father 
Petigara, R J 
Pettigrew The Rev Wilham 
Phadke, V EK 
Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
Phelps The Revd A ( 
Phelpe, Mra Maude Marton 
Phelps H 
Philip, Mrs A J 
Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott Miss R 
Piggott € W OM 
Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravaul 
Pim Mrs Tanee 
Pinney, Major Joho Charles Digby 
Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Pitamberdas, Laxmidas 
Pittar, D A 
Plowden, Lt -Col Trevor Chicrele 
Polletc- Roberts, Miss Ad¢laide 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Porter Miss T 
Posnett, Miss E 
Powell, Tohn 
Prabhu, Anantrao Raghunath 
Prance, Miss G 
Prasad, Capt Tulsi, of Nepal 
Prasad, Ishwari 
Pnbhdas Shevakram 
Price, The Rev LCustace Dickinson 
Prideaux, frank Winckworth Austice 
Provost, Father F 
Pugh Mrs E E 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
Pvo, Maung Tet 
Rahman Mrs /7 A 
Rahmat Bibi 
Rai, Babu Ram Kinkar 


Rait, Miss Helen (nna Macdonald 
Rajadnya R N 

Ram Tala Diyali 

Ram Lala Kanshi 

Ram, Riu Bahidir Ruzidi 
Ramaswanu Rao Srheb Colattur 
hamanbha Mrs Vidhyigaurl UB 1 
Ramgopal], Vallani, Seth 

Rai giswami Brahuspathi Dr 
Ranjit Singh 

Raphael Raphael Abrahim 

Rattan Chand 

Ratanyi Dinshah Dalal 

Rattans! Mulji 

Raushan Lal 

Ray Babu Sarat Chandra 

Ray, Harendra Nath 

Rebeno, Lows John Alfred 

Reed, Lady 

Reese The Rcv_ Thomas Willoughby (1lso Bir) 
Richards Mra H &k 

Richardson Mrs Cathe rne Stuart 
Ricu, Roy I ther Peter John : 
Rirveoburg [he Revd Dr 

Robarts Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Rol rt Wi 

Roberts, Lhe Rev 

Roberts th Rev J W 

Robertson Miss M 

Robilliard H 

Robinson Lieut Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson J 

Rocke Captain Cytil TP A Spencer 
Roe, Colonc] Cyril Harcourt 

Roe Mrs Fdith Marv 

Rohkide Mrs Tifivbal 

Roscveare Miss 1va Mury 

Rose, Miss Mande 

Rukhmaba: Dr Mis 

Rulach, Rev George Bernard 
Rushfoith Vis W 

Kustom)! Karidoon)! 

Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizubeth 


Subiwitli Mr Bay 4 
Sik tt Mrs [ 
Sadi}, Shams ud din 
Sadlicr A W Woodward 
Si, «xMisM DPD 
Sahai, Ram 
Sahan Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Deon ith 
Sahcrvala, Khan Sahib Ismaily: Ab lul Hussain 
Silimattulah, Capt Mohammad 
Salkield, ‘Lom 
Samuels, Joseph 
Savidge, Rev Frederick William 
saw Ba La 
Sawhney, Lala Isher Das 
Schultze, The Rev Frederick Volkomor Paui 
scott, Dr D M 
Scotland, Lieut -Colonel David Wilson 
Seon Dr P C 
Sethni Dy A S 
Shah, Babu Lal Behari 
Shah, Mcoamed Kamal 
Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur 


Sharifa Hamid Abdul Ali, Mrs 


Shaw, Mrs Hawthorne 
Shroff, Dr E D 
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Shunker, Cici] Pcrctval Vancontre 
Shyam Rikb Raja Francis Auvict 
Siddens, Mra 

Simeox, Arthur Menry Ad Icnnrooke 
Simkins Charles WyIlKiua 

Simon Miss M 


Simonsen, J L 

Simpson, Mise J P 
Simpson Mrs 

Sinclar, Reginal i 1 eahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamin i 
Singh, Apji Dhul 

Singh, Babu Kesho 

Singh, Babu Ram thari 
Singh Bhal Ganga 

Singh, Bhai Lehua 

Singh Bhai Takhut 

ging, Makkhan 

Singlt Key, pL 

Biigh Kay Bahadur Sundar 
Singh, Kukhmino 

Singh, Risaldir Muyor Manmant 
Stoagh Sirdar Gurdit 


Singh, G Sher 

Singh, Sohan 

singhe MissL N V 

Sisingi J. 

sm1l), Miss J M 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev Frederich William Amhery 
Smitb Miss hatherin Mabe 
Smith, Miss Jessie I dith 
Solomon, Dr Jacob 

Someryvcll IW 

Sommerville, The Rev Dr James 
Soribjy: Miss § 

Spencer, Mrs IZ M 

Bri Ram Kunwar 

Stanky Mis 5 A 

starte, Oliver Herold Baptist 


Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev John Ferguson 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens, Mrs Grace 

Stevens, Miss] hh 

Stevens, Mrs (Ethel) 

Stevenson Surgeon General Henry Wickham 


Stewart, Miss E F 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs Tilan Dorothea 
Stewart Thomas 

Stillwell Dr (Mass) ] fhe Mp 
St Gregory, Rtv Mother 

8t Joseph, J D 
Stockings, The Rey H M. 
Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strutton, Rev H H 

Stuart, Dr (Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshmi Amm il 
Subrahmanya Ayyar Rishivur 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 
Sunder Lal 

Sundrabai, Bal 

Swain, Mrs Walker 
Swainson, Miss Florence 
Swift Miss Eva 

Swinchatt, C H 

Swinhoe,R C J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Mab>l 
Talcherkar, Mr MC A 


Talyarkhan, Mrs M 

Taleyarghan, ir Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mahdi Khan, Malik 

Iambe, Dr Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, Mr S K 

Tirr Mrs 

Taylor, Rev Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mrs Florence Prideaur 
Taylor, John Norman 

Tha, Maung Po 

Cha, Maung Shwe 

Thein, Miung Po 

[neobald, Miss 

Thinmavva Mr hk S 
Thuuvenkita Achiuutyar Mrs Sita 
Lhomas “iss Frances Llizabeth 
rhomas, Mrs Mabel Fox 

Lhomas, Samuel Qulbert 
Thotapson, Mrs Alicc 

[hompson, R C 

Choy, Herbert Dominick 
Lhim,amma Miss B Jar 


Titik H Vishwanath 

Timothy, Samuel 

Lininitivana Achiriyvir M R Ry MA P 
fomkins Lionel Linton 

Lonlinson Mrs Fdith 

Lludtoll Miss I mma 

Lurner Mrs Vera 

Umar Khan Mahk Zorawar khan 


lt min Sitel Pouhiufur hhin Pahadur 
Muahimima | 

Vail ¢ 

Vajifdar, Mrs Hormusj: M inet ji 

Vale, Mrs K 


Vilentine Capt C R 

Vatma Labu Mahendra Deo 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Visvesvaraya, Mokshagundam 

Vurghese Diwin Bahadur ¢ co1.e Thol ws 
Wait Wilham Robert Hamilton 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Wik min Mr ! 

Walayatullah Khan Bahadur Hafiz Wuhammuad 
Walewalker P Baburao 

Waller Frederich Chighton 

Walt rs Miss W T 

Wari Mr W A P 


Warkurt Cyt AF 
Warren Miss Rosimund 
Wares Donald Horne 
Weltt-Ware Mrs Dorothy 

VW oighell Miss Anna J1ne 
Western “Mis Mary Priscilla 
Weth Mrs Rosa 

White, Miss J 

Whi Mrs 4 M W 
Wiluman, Miss Blizabeth Annie 
Wilkmson, Mrs A 

Wilson Francis Henry 

Wilson Miss Anna Margaret 
Wince Miss Jane 

Wiseman, Capt Charies Sherfie 
Wisr Mrs C V 

Woerner Miss Lydia 

Wool The Rev A 
Woodwari Dr Wiss Ade asde 
Wrght Mrs B 

Wyhe, Miss Iris Lleanor 
Wyness, Mrs Ada 

Yerbury, Dr J 

Youne Dr WW Y, 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tue announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
im 1911, thatin future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the folowing — 


Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan 
129th Baluchis—On 81st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed 


Naick Darwan Sing Negi, 1 39th Garhwal 
Rifles—Jor great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd 24th November 1914 near Fcstubcrt 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren 
thes and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
firsu to push round each successive traverse, m 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifics at 
the closest range 


Subadar (then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
55th Coke’s Rifles—Ior most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after 
wards collected various parties of the Regi 
ment (when no Bntish Officers were Jett) and 
kept them under his command until the retire 
mcnt was ordered Jamadar Mir Dast subse 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage 1n helpmg to carry eight British and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
yery heavy fire 


Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurhba Rifice.- 
Tor most conspicuous bravery dumng operations 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart When himself wounded, on the 25th Sept 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, ne rema.nea 
with him all day and night In the early morn 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other He then went back in 
broad dayhght for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrymg him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire 


Havildar (then Lance Naick) Lala, 
4ist Dogras—Finding a British Officer of 
another ment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of hisown Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded The 
enemy were not more than ene hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
craw! back with him on his backat once When 


this was not permitt«d, he stripped off his own 
clothing to Keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers 


Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry — 
Tor most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open ep0y Chatta Singh bound up tho 
officer 8s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire Yor five hours until 
nightfall he remained bcside the woynded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
aide He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety 


Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis —For 
most conspicuous bravery He wasin charge of a 
m‘chine gun section in an exposed position in 
front of and covenng a gapin our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemys entrenched posi- 
tion He beat off three counter attacks, and 
worked his gun single handed ‘fter all his men, 
except two bclt fillers, had become ‘casualties. 
Tor vhree hours he hcld the gap under very 
heavy five while 1t was being made secure 
Whcin his gun was knacKed out by_ hostile 
fire he and his two bclt fillers held their 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought bach his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels 
Bat for his great gallantry and dc termination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy 


Lance Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry 
—lIor most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to dutyin thrice volunteering tocarry messages 
betwecn the rcgiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of 14 miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy He succeeded each time 1n deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish tbe journey on foot 


Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGurkha 
Rifles —I or conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
-ontempt of danger during an attack He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to cngage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to putt out of action. 
No 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately Witbout a moment’s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
‘Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
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ind riflemen in front of him, he silenced their: to him before he died His valour and initiative 


iro Ike ke yt his gunin section, and showed the 
yreatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun trom firmg He did, 
magnifica nt work during the remainder of the | 
day and when a_ withdrawal was ordered 
assictod with covering fire untilthe enemy wag 
close to him He displiyed throughout a very | 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty 


Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers—lIor most conspicuous 
bravery and self sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh es Samariveh Village On nearing 
the position Ressaidar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadion was Suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine gnns and 200 infantry Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured tho 
pc ition, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the Squadron He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill whcn capturing one 
of the machine guns single handed, but all the 
michin guns and infintry hod surrendered 


were of the highest order 


Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi 2nd Battalion 
39th Garhwal Rifles—For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 1t Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender, He was killed during this en 
gigement 


Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis —For 
devotion and bravery “quite beyond all 
praise’ in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921 He 
recelved a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Tewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, erlled to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were 1nd on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his bod 
and he submitted to medical attention humselt 
only after he was exhausted through three hours 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A —British Subjects. 


1 Pnritish Indian passports are issued only 
t> —(1) British sul ycoats by bith (2) wives and 
widows of such pcr ons (3) Butish subjects by 
niturahzation md = (4) Biiti h protected per 
sons 

9 


2 Phe Indian Passport Regulitions do not 
rc qul ¢ PL rsons to be in poss ssion of prssports 
for leaving India Jut wW piaetically every othe 
country requires triavcilcais to be m possession 
ot passports before th y uc wowed to Iund at 
the port of such countrys travellers are advised 
to obtain age pa bifore cmbarkhition Mem 
bers of Hib Mauestys “Naval Malitary ox Aur 
}orccs or of the Indian Marine Service traveling 
un duty and members ot the tamilics of such 
persons When travilling to the United hingdom 
on military entitled pwsages necd not hive 
passports 

3 Passports are not required for journcys bv 
sea from Bombay to ports in India or to 
Burma , nor am prwssports required for perma 
nent residents of Ccylon o1 Indi. being British 
subjects to travel betweer India and (Cc ylon 
Natives of Indis trivclling to the lederated 
Malay States or the Strait Settlements require 
passports unless they propose to continue their 
journey onward 

4 In order to obtain a passport an appli 
cation form (showing among other things 
the reasons for the proposed journey) should be 
filled in by the appli int and the appheaits 
declaration certified by a Political Officer Magis 
strate Justice of the Peace Pohce Officer not 
below the rank of Supermtendent or Notary 
Public resident m India Copics of the form 
can be obtained from any District Magistrate 
from the Commissioner of Tolice Bombay by 
post from the Passport Othcer to the Govern 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 


Passport Ofce or from any of the leading 
Kanking and Shipping Agents in Bombay Smill 
duplicate uumounted copies of the photoyzriph 
of the applicant and a fee of Ks 3 1n cash should 
be forwaided with the apphcation form Ices 
am not accepted in stamvs or by cheque 

§ The application form when filled in should 
cither be posted with the photographs and fee 
to the Passport Officer to the Government of 
Bomb, or should be presented at the Passport 
Othee Bombay 

6 ‘The Passport Officc in Bombay 1s situated 
in the Civil Secretariat ‘Luc office 1s open from 
ll am to 4pm dally, except on Saturdays 
when 1¢ closcs at 1 pm and on Sundays and 
public holidays 

As a passport 1s valid for five years, there 

18 nO objection to anyone apply ing for a passport 
wecks or even months in advance of the date 
of sailing and much inconvenience wull be avoid- 
ed bv carly application A notice of at least 
four days should be given for the preparation 
of a new passport and at least two days for 
an endorsement renewal or visa ‘The Passport 
Officer cannot issue passports outside office 
houis and as the preparations of a passport 
tikes time applicants who postpone application 
#0 the last moment do so at their risk 


Iraq 

8 Members of His Majesty s Naval, Military 
or Air J‘orces or of the Indian Marme Service 
m uniform and dona fide Muhammadan pilgrims 
(Ha) or 7atr) holding individual pilgrim passes 
do not require passports for their journey 
to Iraq If such pilgrims desire to continue 
thc ir gurney to Ceylon for the purpos> of 
pilgnmage they must obtain 1 Peruan Consular 
visamindia All other travellers must be in 
possession of national passports and visas for 
fraq In the sbsence of Iraq Consular Officers in 


Passport Regulations, 


India, visas for Iraq are granted by Passport 
Issuing Authorities in India on behilf of the 
Iraq Government subject to the conditions 
stated below. The Iraq visas are of two 
kinds—Ordinary, valid for all entries into Iraq 
during a period of twelve months, and ‘Lransit, 
valid for a single journey only, allowing for 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq, 
The fee for these y1sas 1s the same as for British 
visas—orde paragraph 17 below Iraq nationa] 
passports are valid for return to that county 
without any further visa or endorsement 


Lxcept in the case of bona fide tourists busi 
ness representatives and emplovees of well estab 
lished firms and persons with detmite guarantee 
of employmcnt 1n Iraq visas for Iraq will not 
be granted without the previous pirmission of 
the Iraq Government Lhe Passport Offices 
will on request, ash for this permission by post 
ur if the applicant 13 prepared to defray the cost 
by cable Applicants must state clearly the 
nature of their business and give one or more 
rcferences 1n Iraq to enable the local authoritics 
to makc inquiries regarding the purpose of their 
Journey 

With the exception of tourists who may 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis 
tiatiom, all persons are required to obtaina 
‘ permis de sejour ’ from the police within 
fifteen days of their arrival in Jraq Travellers 
are also warned that before departure from 
Iraq even on a transit visa they must obtam a 
passport endorsement of departure 

Egypt 

9 In the absence of Egyptian Consular 
Officers in India visas for Lgypt are granted by 
Passport Issuing Authoritics in India on hchalf 
of the Egyptian Government Ihe fee fot 
these visas 14 the same as for British visas—ride 
paragiaph 17 below Applicants for non-transit 
visas for Lgypt should be able to produce evi 
dence to show that they are in possession of 
ample and independent means or are the agents | 
of houses of business of gvod standing or have 
secured permanent employment in Lgypt In 
all other cases the previous permission ot the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Egypt 1s necessary 
for the visit Holders of the new forms Egy ptian 
passports do not require visas to return to 
Lgypt 

10 Restrictions also exist on travel to vanous 
parts of the British Empire, and to certain 
forelgn countries Among these may be men- 
tioned Australia, Canada, Mexico, Mahommerah 
and Abadan, New Zealand, Palestine, Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, South West 
Africa and the United States of Amezica The 
restrictions apply particularly to Indians De- | 
tailed particulars with respect to each country 
will be supphed on apphcation 


Foreign Counirres 

11 Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countrics require, after issue, the visa of 
the Consul concerned ‘The addresses of the 
foreign consulates mn Bombay will be found 
in the append. below Visas are, however, 
not necessary for Austria Belgium, Denmark 
Lrance, Germany, Holland Iceland Italy 
Iiechtenstemn Luxemberg Norway, Portugal! 
Sarro, Spain, Sweden, Switverland and ( 7c choslo 
vahia provided the names of these countrics 
are entered on the passport by a British Pass- 
port issuing authority 
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Renewal, 

12 A passport 1s valid for five years from 
the date of issue and 1s renewable for a further 
period of from one to five years from thc date 
of expiry of its vahdity, at the option 
of the holder , but 1n no case can a passport be 
cxtended beyond ten years from the original 
date of issue On expiration of this period, or, 
if at any time the space provided for visas 18 
covered and the holder wishts to travel to 
countries for which tresh visas are required a 
new passport must bc obtained Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form, 
copies of which may be had trom any of the 
oflicrs inentioned in paragraph 4 above’ The 
fce for renewals 15 Re 1 foreach year or portion 
of a ycar, for which the passport is renewed 


Endorsements 


13 +A passport 1s valid only for the country 
or countrics endorsed on 1t and ficsh endorse 
ments from a British Passport authomty are 
not needcd during the validity at the passport 
for subsequent joumcys to thesc countries 
Ircsh cudotsemcnts may howc.xcr, be obtamed 
on the passport for additional counties Pass 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Lmpire 
ire also available for tiavelling to termtoles 
undcr British protection or mandate, not how- 
ever including Palestine and J1aq for which 
countries the passport must be specifically cn 
dorsed Nofies arc pivible for endorsements 
maidc on British pa sports but a fre ol 
Rt 18 ' 15 payable tor an additional codosc- 
m nt for Pile stain 


Marriage 


14 A tidy on mirriagc or re marriage rc- 
quires a frcsh passport 


15 Jn the case of a joint passport issued In 
favour of a husband and wift the latter cannot 
travel alone on 1t but should take out a fresh 
passport surrendering the joint passport for 
cancellation of her namc from 1t 

B —Foreigners. 

16 Yorcigners procecding direct to their 
own country or to or through any other forcign 
country or countries do not require a British 
\1S8a on their passports The nationals of the 
following countiies do not require a British 
visa for tiavelling to the United Kingdom ‘The 
concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Yomuinions and 
Colonies and information on this point can 
be obtained from the Passport Officer ‘he 
concession does not apply to India 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Irance, Ger- 
many, Holland, Iceland, Italy, Taechtenstsin, 
Luxemburg Norway, Portugal, Sarro, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Ozechoslovakia 


17 YToreigners who are subjects of the 
countries shown In the appendix below and 
who are travelling to British territomes for 
which a British visu is necessary should _ first 
obtam passports from thar consular represcn- 
tatives and should then present them to the 
Passport Office: for visa, together with a written 
statement of the 1¢asons for the journey British 
v1sa8 are of two kinda, cz, the Non transit and 
Iransit The fees tur these are Rs 580 and 
Re. 0-9-0, respectively, cxcept mn the case of 
nationals of state whith levy hightr fees, when 
the retaliatory scale of fees will be applied. 
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18 Other forcayncrs should apply fcr Ldcutity 
certificates through the Commussioner of Police 
Bombay or where such foreigners reside in 
the mofuseil through the Distr t Magistrate 
of the district in which they arc residing Small 
hiphicite copics of the ipplicants photozriph 
should accompany the ipphicition The fee 
for an Identity Ccrtificatc 16 Rs 180 


The School of Onnental Studtes 


19 Lhe holder of a foreign passpoit who has 
obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authontv outside India for a destination which 
involves landing m, or passing through, India 
does not need a further visa from the authorities 
in India 

20 (Coj1¢s of this notice Can be had free of 
charge on application 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 
Afghanistan —Amirs Bungilow Walkcshwar Read Malabar Hill 


Austrut —C jo} Stella and Co 
BRelgum —17 Cuffe laride Colaba 


11) Bmlim, Wallace Street lL ort 


Brazd —Asian building Nicol Road Ballard Lstatc 


( uba —Jor Mahal Dhobi I vao 


( zcho Slovakia —18 Rampart Row Lort 


Denmark —C fo Lloyds lank 1 ort 


Jenlind —Alicc Building, Hornt y Roid Loit 


Trane 11) Cuffe Parade Colats 
(fermany 
Greee os», Wiulby Road 


Nirandas Building Sprott Road J allard Fotate 


Italy —Adcnw ila Minsion (rround flo>: ( houpatti 
Japan — Sukhidwilt Buildmg 192 Hornby Road | ort 


furumbeorg 17 Cuffe Parade Colaba 
Netherlands 204 Homnby Road | ort 


Nuaraqua Aluc Ludding Hornby Rowl Ic1t 


Noruay —Imp 11 Chimbcrs Wilson Road 


P allar i § tat 


fers Scaside 147 Sissoon Doch Roid Middle Colabir 
Portugal .1 Cuffe Piridc Colaba 
Siam = C/o Wallace ind Compiny Woallice Strcet Lort 


Spain —1 vtiopolis Bunildg Colabs Roa! 

Sueder —Nulk wn House Ni ol Road Ballard I state 

Suntzerlan 7 —-Volk art Building, Grahim Ro oil T ulard LT state 

United States of Amerva —Tchingn Wadia Pultng | planide Rowi Lor 


lo 


Jatica Terbes Building, Home Stie t 1 rt 
houmanw Mithew Row Chou itty 
UC rujyuas— Ic de 
Stat » hating Consulates in Calcutt ¢ tut not nu bomtas 
{ryentin heputlic 8 Tsplanade Faust Suite N\ 
Aeltva Lainorm Heuse 27 Park J ine 


(hil —17 Faul Mansi o 


Peru —.9, Pilict Court Lt Kyd st 
Saliadcr = Maessrs Bird \ Co 
Venezuela 


N b—Iherw 


Suite No 1 
fanama —The Itahan {riding soc ty 


Bih pT troy Rol 
Itd I4 Clive Strect 


Chirtar d Banh Buildings 
( o Messra Be her Ciay & Co Hon. hon, Bank House 2, Tairhie Place 


we oat present me Conmul fer Casta hacia liberty ind Mexico at Calcutta 


The 


Consul iste tor Ctatcmila dias boa wohl hed 


The School of Oriental Studies 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
in June 19106 Ihc purposes of the School 
(ag set out in the Chartcr) are to be a School 
of Oricntal Studies in the Univirsity of London 
to ar instruction in the Languagcs of Fastern 
and African proyles, Ancient and Modern, 
and in thc Litcratur, History, Religion, and 
Customs of thom proples, espclally with a 
View to the mecds of px ts0ng about to proceed 
tothe: Last or to Africa for th. pursuit of studs 
and rosearch commerce OF a profession, and 
to do all or anv of such oth r things as th 
Governing Body of the School consider conduciv: 
or inexkntal therto, having mgard to the 
provision for thom purpoxs which alnady 
tists cleewhere and in particu’ar to the co 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar ingtitutions both in Great Britain and 


in its Lastrn and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools 

The School possesses noble and interesting 
buildings in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
british Government under the London Institu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912 Thesum of £25,000 
Requires for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia 
ment ‘The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City The School 
provides teaching in more than Feycuty subject~ 
(n a conaderable proportion of the »pokenu 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both Luropean and 
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Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages | Coursesare also provided in Indian Law and 
{acluded in the curriculum. the History of India, and arrangements are made 
Courses on the History, Religions, and from time to time for special courses of lectures 
Custonts of Oriontal and African countries form to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
a special feature in the teaching of the School. the staff. Various Scholarships are given. 
There is now a whole time Reader in Phonctics, 
the classes for which are numerically larzerthan Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of the 
Governing Body, Sir Harcourt Butter, G.C.s.1. 


inany other subject Itis intended to record 
fully in phonetic symbols all the languages taught Director, > Broteeine Sir BE. Denison Roszs, 0.1.E., 


at the School. Ph.D, 
Teaching Staff. 
Name. Subfects, Status; 
Ethel O Ashton . Swahili ae mi aa «.» Lecturer. 
It. W. Bailey, M.A. es .. Iranian Studies .. we és a5 
Y. Grahame Bailey, W.4., B.D., D. LITT. . Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) . Reader, 


G. P. Bargery oe 
L. D. Barnett, M.a., D. LITT. .. ae 


. Hausa 
. Indian History ana Sanskrit 


.- Lecturer, 


C, O. Blagden, M.4., D. LITT... “s . Malaya - r . Reader. 
J. Percy Bruce, M. 4., D. LITT. .. x . Chinese... a e .» Professor, 
R. T. Butlin, B.A, oa as . Phonctics .. Lecturer. 
G. H. Darab Khan,Ba... 6 . Persian ia sia << Pe is 
Caroline A. Rhys Davids, M.A., D. LIIT . Pali.. on ica ae se = 

C. C. Davies, Ph. D. ee e@ ai e History @e ee ° 

H. H. Dodwell, m.a. ate as a os .. Professor, 
E. Dora Edwards, 4.4. .. ae .» Chinese (Mandarin) .. Lecturer. 
D. &. Evans, B.A. - we a .. Hindustani 

H. A. R. Gibb, M.4. 5 ae ts .. Afabic (Classical) . . Professor. 
Sheykh M.M.Gomaa_... ns ice .. Arabic ie .» Lecturer. 
Rey. A. Guillaume sie ie 6 pe. 5B «ts é 

Sir Wolscley Taig, K.C.1.0., C.8.1., C.M.G., Persian oe a. 

O.B.E., M.A. 

W.A. Hertz, 0.8.1. = a Se . Burmese... as oi 

G.E. Iles, O.BE., M.A. .. aa : . Arabia a0 ie ss 

Commander N. E. sighs R.N. retired) . Japanese .. it . 

s. G. Kanhere ais ; . a . Marathi and Sanskrit. 

G. E. Leeson bs ie és .- Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 

A. Lloyd-James, M.A. i ». Phonetics .. or “3 .. Reader, 
Dr. Chiu Bien-Ming aie re es »- Chinese - os ..- Lecturer, 
W. Sutton Page, 0.B.E., B.A., B.D. oe -. Bengali . Reader. 
C. 8. K. Pathy, M.A. .D- es-L .. ee ’ Tamil and Telu gu. ‘ .. Lecturer. 
Ali Riza Bey L . ae .» Turkish i 

Sir E. Denison Ross, 0.1. z., ph.p D be ». Persian ‘e ee ae .Profeaso’. 
C. A. Rylands, B.A. i . Sanskrit .. es os .. Lecturer. 
A. Sabonadiere, 1.€.8. (retired) . a“ .. Indian Law Se .» Reader. 
W, Stede, ph, D. ; is »- Pali and Sanskrit. . . Lecturer. 
8. ‘Topalian ‘ wh Ss “s .. Armenian and ‘Turkish ws ite 55 
Rh. L. Turner, M.c., MOA. ae .. Sanskrit ss ae »» Professor 
I. Wartski, B.A. .. a - -» Modern Hebrew .. ns ». Lecturer, 
M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, M.A, D. LITT. . Sinhalere and Epigraphy .. 

W. Perceval Yetts, 0.B.E., M 8.C.8, »« Chinese Art and Archxology 

8S. Yoshitake a as se . Japanese .. os 5 
Kadry Zafir, M.A, oe ee . Arabic is os as . Assistant, 


University Professor of Arabic and Fe Teacher. 

University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

Kecognised Teacher in the Universality of London. 

University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 

serene for Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions {n Asia, with 
erence to India and Appointed Teacher. 

Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. (Director), 

University Professor of Sansknt and Appointed Teacher. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India potentially rich, a 
yet yild a mere fraction of what they coulk 
were they exploited in a fashion compar rble 
with those of I urope North America or Jipin 
The fishing industry particularly the marine 
section has certimly cxpanded considcrably 
within the last 50 ycirs concurrently with 
improvement in the methods of transport 
ind increase In demand for fish cured as well 
a8 fresh from the growmg population of the 
great citics within reach of the scaboard Ihe 
ciste system however exerts 1 blighting influcne< 
on progress Hishing and fish trade are universal 
ly relegatcd to low caste men who ilike from 
thar want of education the isolation caused 
by their work and caste and their extrem 
consirvation are among the most ignorant 
suspicious and prejudiced of the population 
cxtremely aversc from amending the methods 
of their forefathers ind imost universally 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods evcn when con 
vinad of thar viulue Higher caste capitalists 
hive hitherto fought shy of asso 11ting with 
the low ciste fisharmen ind cxcept im large 
operations on new |imes these crptitilists 
Ginnot be counted upon to assist in the develop 
ment of Indian fisherics AS in Jipin it 
appears that the gencral conditions of the 
industry are such that the initiative minst 
necessarily be tiken by Government m the 
uphft and education of the fishing community 
aud in the introduction and testing of new and 
improved apparatus ind methods 


The first local Government to Jeid the wiy 
was that of Madris which in 190> Initiated in 
investi,ation of the industry both murine 
and fresh water appointing Sir] A Nicholson 
to supervise opcrations Ben,z11 followed suit 
in 1906 and from thesc bezinnings hive sprunz 
the local Lisherics Departments of Madris 
Bengil and Bihu und Orissa Bombay the 
remiinng 4 vboard province has comp iratively 
small troshwiter interests compired with 
Madris and Bengul ani w it happens thit 
her murine fisheries arc) favoured with good 
hirbours and the most cnterprising race of 
fishermen in Indi there was less urgent necd' 
for State help in the Industry = Fisheries 
there wure a subject of Government solicitude 
for five years after the wir but they finally 
ceased to receive any attention after the aboli 
tion in 1924 of the Short lived Dt partment of 
Industries to which this subject was allottcd 


Madras. 


The Madris covst line of 1750 mules is 
Margined by a shallow witer area within thic 
100 fathom lne of 40000 squire miles 
outsidc of the mcre fringe inshore this vist 
expanse of fishable water lies idle and unprodic 
tive ‘Lhe surf swept East cot 15 singularly 
deflucnt i harbours whereon fishing ficets 
can be based and so from Ganjam to Negapat im 
the unsinkable catamaran composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy going 
fishing oratt Its lhmutations circumiscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these mien are poor und the produce of their best 


cfforts eagre compared with what it would be 
if better and larger boats were avillable and 
possible ‘Ihe West coast 18 more favoured 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout ( noes 
to fish duly No difficulty 1s found mm beaching 
canoes and boits throughout this season 
Ihe fishing population is a large one In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1927 28 the fisher population on the West 
coast totalled 114 502 The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cybium or 
Scomberomorous) Pomfret (Apolectus and Stro 
mateus) severil large species of Horse Mackerel 
(Caranz) Jew fish (Sciendae) Whitm,z 
(Sdlago) ‘Thread fins (Polynemus) Sirdines 
(Clupea)and Mackerel (Scomber) In economic 
Importance however showing fish and fish of 
inferior quality such as Sirdine (Clupea) 
Mackerel (Scomber) Cat fish (4rius) Ribbon 
fish (/ruhiuru ) Goggles (Caranz crumen 
opthalmus) and Silver bellies (Mguula and ( azza) 
take precedence of the former Sirdme ind 
Micherel over Shidow 411 others So greitly 
In ¢xcess Of fool requirements aie the catches 
of sirdims that everv year lirge quantities 
ire turned into olland manure’ = _T1shing outside 
the 5 fithom line 1s little m evidence save by 
Boml iy boits (Ritnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift nettinz tor bonito scer and other 
medium sized fishes) ‘These strangers re 
entcrprining fishcrs and bring large citches 
into Milpe ind Mangalore and other convinient 
centres the material 1s largely cured for export 


The Madras Department of Fisheries — 
As Guvernmcnt ittention has been given in 
Midras over ut lon.er period to the improve 
ment of fisheries and 1 larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere 
this Prcsidenev his now the proud position of 
knowing thit her fisheries and collateral mdus 
trics arc better or,,inised ind more progressive 
than those in other provinces The credit for 
the wonderful success which his been achieved 
and the still greatcr promise of the future 1s 
due 1n Jirze measure to the wise and cautious 
plins of Sir} A Nicholson who from 1905 to 
1918 hid the ,utdance of affairs entrusted to 
him Jn 190o he wis appomted on special duty 
to invistigate existing conditions and future 
potentinhtices im 1907 a permanent status 
wis given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn his developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was bemg admimuistered by Mr James 
Hornell F LS is Director and is now con 
trolled bv his succcssor Dr B Sundari Ray 
M A Ph D_ The activities of the Depart 
ment have greatly expanded smce its mception 
4 Committee constituted by Government to 
cnquire mto the working of the Depirtment 
ind mike recommendations for its future 
development have just published their report 
in two volumes Ihe Evidence collected by 
the Committee 1s an octavo volume of 431 pages 
and the Report of the Committee is another 
simular volume of 264 pages The Report is a 
remarkable production which summarises the 
aims and achievements of the Department 
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during the last quarter of a century and contains 
detalled proposals for the expansion of the 
Department activities in different directions 
The whole work of the Department has received 
a great impetus os a result of the report of 
this Committee The Contmittee have em 

phasised the true purpose and aim ofa technical 
Department of Tisheris to be essentially 
the miterial amelioration of the lot 
of the sea going fishermien The activities of 
the past 25 years were largely concerned with 
curing and canning, manutacture of ol and 
guano and safe guarding of Governmient rev enue 
Remarkably successful 13 they were under the 
ible guidance of Sir Frederuxk Nicholson they 
seemed somewhat to obscure whit should be 
the primary object and policy of the Depart 
ment Technologi.4l improvements in curing 
ind canning and allied industries should follow 
ultimately in the wake of improved catches 
Souio economic and humanitarian endeavours 
however necessary and mportant, in view of 
the caste system of India, could not directly 
add one fish to the actual catch of the fisherman 
The Committee hive therefore urged that efforts 
to Improve the professional knowledge of the 
sea going fishermen and the catching powers 
of his craft and tachle which were maiugurated 
with the quisition of the trawler m 1926 must 
necessarily occupy the first place of the depart 
mental programme The higher staff now 
consists of five Assistant Directors and an 
Assistant Biologist These are respectivcly 
in charge of (1) the chank and beche de mer 
fisheries (b) the Co operative and educational 
work and the West coast fish curmg yards , 
(c) inland puisciculture, (d@) deep sea fishing 

(e) propaganda for rural pisciculture, and 
(f) biological investig vtions and fishery research 
of Other officers have charge respectively 
sections dealing with technological research 
trout fisheries and the fisheries of the Northern 
Circars <A special staff of officers trained in 
co-operation have been appointed for intensive 
work among fishermen The muscellaneou: 
institutions controlled by the Departmen! 
consist of a small demonstration canner\ 
1 research station for curing canning and alliec 
industries, a Fisheries Training Institute at 
Calicut for imparting special training — tc 
teachers selected to teach m schools for fisher 
children of which there were 43 with a total 0! 
3,637 pupils in 1930 =All the public fish curing 
yards which were under the control of the Salt 
and Abkari Department till 1924 have passed 
into the charge of the Fisheries Department 
It 1s now possible to imtroduce the better 
methods of cure and improved hygiene which 


the Department has been straming to popula . 


Tise, In all the yards Due to the transfer of the 
yards the Fisheries Department has a large 
ramified staff of yard officers (Salt Sub- Inspectors 
Petty Yard Officers and Peons) 1n almost 
every large fishing village on the coist Besides 
the direct work of issuing salt for curing the 
Department sets itself to tram these officers 
mto expert advisers m curmg methods and 
marketing fish, social workers for the mealcu 
tion of thrift, co operative and progressive ideas 
and new industries and lastly as trained observers 
for recording and reporting on various biological 
questions connected with fish and fisheries and 
collectmg statistics regarding the value and 
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quantity of sea fish caught and landed Statis- 
‘ic3 have been Gara ie since 1925-26 regularly 
‘very year in the bulletins, 


The activities of the Department are so varied 
ind far reaching that it 1s difficult even to 
numerate them in the space available, much 
less to give details So far its most notable 
industrial successes have been the reform of 
manufacturing processes m the fish oil trade, 
the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
opening of an oyster farm condwted under 
hygienic conditions (For details see the bulletins 
ot the Department issued fromthe Government 
Press Madras) Twenty-four volumes have been 
Issued to dite and the twenty-fifth volume 15 
n Press All this work his been carmed on 
imder serious hindicip for wint of adequite 
stiff and equipment 


The educational work of the Department 18 
becoming one ot its most importint branches 
whether 1t be specially training teachers for 
Schools in fishing villages or training men m 
the technology of curing canning and oil 
minufacture im co-operative propiginda and 
in the supply of zoologu4l specimens for the 
use of college classes and museums The last 
nimed has filled a long-felt want and 1s contri- 
buting muterially to the advancement of the 
study of Zoology throughout India There 18 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
13 they can be hid from the Research Assistant, 


Visheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at moJerate 
prices 


Fish Curing —Fish curing 18 practised 
(xtensively ¢verywhcere on the Midras coasts 
its present success 13 due priminiy to Dr 
Frincis Day who after an investigition during 
1869 71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures 
He advocited much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession wis the sole tangible 
result of ns long and honourable cfforts Hs 
sult suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a graduilly 
increasing number of yards or bounde! enclo- 
gures were opened 26 which silt 15 Issued free 
of duty and often at rites below the local cost 
of the silt to Governmcnt At present about 
113 of such yards are scattered along the coast 
and over 55000 tons of wet fish are annually 
cured therein The total reccipts on the ad- 
ministration of these yirds for the year 1929 30 
was Rs 360,574 and expenditure Rs 389,654. 


Pearl and Chank Fisheries —In_ the 
absence of the pearl tishery durimg the year, 
the chink fisheries prospered An unprece- 
dented numbcr of 612 362 chanks were fished 
yielding a gross revenue of Rs 250 867 3 2 


The Inland Fisheries —The Inland Fish- 
eries Of Midras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengil Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot seison and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months AS 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation 
The custom 1s to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long a8 
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they are full of water only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish ‘The result 13 a dearth of fish 
throughout the greiter part of the year a glut 
for 2 few days and often much waste in conse 
quence ‘The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel notable for its 
virtuc of living for a considerable period out of 
water and various carps including J aheo 
Catla and the well known favourite of sports 
man in India _ the Mahseert ( it fishes 
and Hilsa Inthe Nilgins the Riimbow 1110ut 
has been acclimatixd and thrives well The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Nigiri: Game Association maintam a hatchery 
at Avalanche where quantitics of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau Fishing mghts in the large 
irrigation tanks were transfcrred from Govein 

ment to local authorities many years 1g0 

these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern 

ment in order that they may be stocked periodl 
cally by the Department the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations To 
breed the necessary fry 7 fish firms are in 
operation In these the chief fish bred are 
the Gourami obtuned from Java and Ktroplu 
suratensis which his the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding 15 well in brackish 15 
im fresh wattr both protect their eggs while 
developing 13 uscful hvbit Both the Gourami 
and ktroplus are Jargely vezctiman in dict 
4 further activity 15 rcy resented by the breedin, 
of small fishes especially iaddutcd to feed upon 
the rquatic lirvic of mosquitoes These are 
hupphed m thousands to muni ipilitics ind 
other local wuthoritics at a nommal price for 
introduction intc mesquito haunted shects of 
wattr = these antimalarial operations have 
proved successful in the pliccs where the local 
authorities hive £1VCn proper attcntion to the 
direction given 


Marine Aquarium —FPtrhaps i word 1s 
necessary about this motitution it Mudras 
Ihe building wis constructed under the auspices 
of the Supermtcndcnt Government Muscun 
Madras and wis thrown open to the public on 
21st Octobkr 1909 The Superintcndent 
Governnent Museum, hid charge of the 
Aquarium for ten ycars till 1919 when it was 
transferred to the Depirtment of Fasheries 
Ever 9nc¢ 1ts Opening being the first stitution 
of its kind in Asia 1t has been immenscls 
popular with the Public 


Four tanks were added during the course 
of the ycar and the construction of a turtle tank 
19 In progress 


Deep Sea Fishing and Besearch —The 
fishermen has a fiurly exhaustive knowledge 
of the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it Is 
necesaary to ascertiin— 


(1) what hinds and quantities of fish 
available bevond 7tathoms and 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically 


The department s trawler Lady Goschen 
has been exploring the off shore belt of the 
sca up to 100 fithoms from Point Calimere to 


are 
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Madras on the East Coast and Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands on the West (Coast with a view to a 
ascert iin the hindsand quantities of fish av lable 
there An Assistant Biologist and staff to 
work on boird the trawler and additional 
equipment for the Fisheries Research Stations 
at West Hill ond Arusadai Islands were sane 
tioned by Government during the year On 
remarkible discovcry made by this systematic 
survey 15 that fish of better quality and m lorger 
quintity are availible in deeper waters on the 
kast coast from Point Calimere to Madras 
than on the West (coast from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands) during the months of the survey 
Whether it 15 the case throughout the year 18 
yet to be iscert uned However it has helped 
t) revise the seneril beluf that fish are much 
more ibundint on the West coast than on the 
East coast and opens up possibilities for large 
“shery developments on the T ist Coit which 
rill ultimately mcrease the supply of fish food 
nd fish manure 


Rural Pisciculture —As a result of the 
‘ecommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
shereby improving his nutrition a scheme of 
rural propaginda was inaugurated mm 1930 
An Assistant JDurector with necessary staff 
was appointed to 1dvise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds whith number over 106 050 m 
the Presidency Jhe work though begun in 
July 1930 has ilreardy completed a survey 
of ponds m 63 villages suitible for the intro 
duction of quik growmg varieties of fish fry 
As 1 dcmonstrition measure two irrigation wells 
ind 1 big muniipil well ut Chingleput were 
stocked with the famous North Indiin Carp 
ath 


Welfare Work —A remirkible feature in 
the work of the Madras Hishcries Department 
is the energy which 1t devotes to the improve 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk On 
Sir krederich Nicholson s initiative the Depart 
ment his aways recognised the dutv of spreading 
vmony them education and the habits of thrift 
temperance ind cooperition The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast 
The number of fishermen s cooperative societies 
in 1929 30 was 60 


An important event of the vear was the 
appomtment of 3 cooperative mspectors to 
aspist the Assistant Director of Fisheries (Coast) 
m mtensive work among fishermen The 
need for special efforts to promote cooperation 
among fisherfolk and to renew and stimulate co 
operative societies to more efficient work has 
been recognised by Government for some years 
The Committee on Fisheries recommended 
that all cooperative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Pres! 
dencv should be done by the Fisheries Depart 
ment and that on the analogy of the system 
in vogue m the Labour Department the staff 
of Inspectors of Cooperative societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department the 
Cooperative supplying tramed Inspectors and 
auditing the hooks of the societies The 
Government partially accepted the recemmenda 
tions and sanctioned the deputation af 3 
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Inspectors of Co operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department 

The new industriil societies were started one 
at Blangad and the other at Pilipatty on the 
West Coast in 1927 with the object of weaning 
the fishermen gradually from the influence of 
middlemen capitalists The Governnmint 
sanctioned a loan of Ks 1 500 each to the two 
societies for purchasing boats acts ind othr 
vecessories for fishing purpoxs They ire 
working since 1927 with viryin, decrees of 
Ruccess 


To promote the education of fishermen 1 
trammg institution wis opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Cahcut to tram teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisherfolk The 
pupil teachers under trimims we fimuillariscd 
with the work carried on in the fishery 3¢ tions 
it Tanur and Chihyim They are given 
eo instructions in fishing v boat hiving 

n purchised for the purpose In some 
places the villagers themselves started the 
schools and then handed over to the Dep irtme nt 
In other places schools were opencd by th 
Department at the request of the fishermcn 
Local men are appointed as honorary mangers 
of schools 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region hes primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters—trivers, creeks, jheels, 
and swamps,—to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks These swarm with fish and, asthe Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which 1s widely preva 
lent among the better castes in the south 
the demand for fish is enormous Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than &0 percent of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet It is calculated that 1 6 per cent of the 
population 1s engaged in fishing and its connect 
ed trades, a percentage that mses to 2 6 in the 
Presidency, Ra) Shahi, and Dacca Divisions 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing 1s not 
considered an honourable profession As a 
fresh water fisherman the Bengali is most in 
genious his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective—in many cases too effective 
—go eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be ‘Lhe greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa (Clupea slseha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
toultitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
civers Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (ZLabeo rohita ) and the katla (Catla 
catia), rorigela (Cirrel uan nelgeta) prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Late 
calonfer) andthe mulleta are the most esteem- 
ed , apart from these estuanne fish the most 
valuable sea fishes are the mango-fishes 
(Polynemus,) mfretea The sea-fishenes 
are as yet li exploited, the fishermen of 

, where alone coastal fishing is of any | 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction 


_and sell in the various part of 
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Following the inquiry begun in 1996 by Sir 
G Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
traw) potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose The 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for ahs and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish Much atten 
t‘on was devoted during these trawl to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum 
For various reason3, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storaye facilities and the loss of time involv 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the expermment was financially a falure 
and was dropped With ever increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam trawling are now mueli more steam 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable 
ee ape one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa Scparation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were admiolstered 
by the Director of Agriculture The Bengal 
Fi hery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923 In Bihar and Orissa 
Fisheifes form a section of the Department of 
[ndustries, 


Government has ordered that the Bengal 
Fishene» Department be reconstituted on an 
improved basis as soon as funds permit A 
Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity a 
more limited scope for ita activities than in 
the case of ras cally no coastal 
minor industrics exist, neither do the natu 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
torics devoted to the uplift of tbe general 
utilization of fish bye wroducts Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
Officers for the uplift of the ose fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middie men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
operatively This w necessarily extremely s'ow 
work, but the old Department made a begin- 
Ding and once a few societies can be made 
successful, the news of the benefite conferred on 
the members will constitute the best possible 
form of propaganda The temporary abolition 
of the Benga] Fisheries Department was regret- 
ted by many and it ishoped that it will soon 
be revived The fishery wealth of Bengal is 
enormous and nothing but good can come of 
intensive investigation and propaganda 


Fresh water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and 1n many cases pearls algo are foynd 
in the mussils which the pear) dealers gather 
India The 
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Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
localindustry of very ancient standing; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries a'readv 
alluded to 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
*onfined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidenciles Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
is less necessity for a special department to 
develop marine industries, there is ample scope 
vor most useful work in improving curing me 
thods, in introduc!ng canning, and in the deve 
topment of minor marine industries particular: 
ly those connected with the utilization of 
bye-products With this end in view the 
Director of Industries administered the sub- 
ject of “ Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
. engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 

velopment A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. Tne exper- 
ment continued uotil February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govcrn- 
ment of Burma At the outset the resulte 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not b° met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since be-n installei at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
noloading catches. More than this a chanec 
is nesded in the medieval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in populansing 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per ceat of the total catch but which 1° co 
little esteemed locally that 1¢ sold on th 
average at the rate of 100 lbs fora rupee. 


Owing {o retrenchment the appcintments of 
Jisherer oficerge have heen abolished. 


The more important sea fish are pomfrcts, 
Roles and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-fishes (Scuwena spp) often 
attaining a very large ize and notable as the 
chief source of “ fishemaws” or “ sounds” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass The finest of Bom 
bay Oshing boats hail from the coaat between 
Bassein and Surat. These boats are beauti 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together In the season they fish principally 
off the Kutch and Kathlawar ooasta and in the 
mouth of the Gult of Cambay. Ther main 
method of fishingis by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 


ea be | 
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and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catches are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew fishes, The first named are dried in 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagiri 
and Rajapur make use of anotherand hghter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing Fine hauls of bonito seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to Januiry and later of shark and rav fish For 
the latter sp-rially large and powerful nets are 
employed For part of the fair season, when 
fishing 1s not usually remunerative, manv 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in size 


In Sind considerable sea-flshing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, rivs and 
jew-fishes The edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
producing a species of ovster superior to that 
found in Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estuaries Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
of limited extent inflicted great harm, and now, 
when various salutary restrictions are imposed, 
the beds are slow to respond Octasionally 
large deposits of the window pane oyster (Pia- 
suna placent1) ara found in the Indus creeks 
and as these produce seed pearls in abundance, 
Government leased the beds to the hichest 
bidder. Ihe pearls are largely exported to 
China for use 1n medicine Considerable fish- 
eries exist in the River Indus, chiefly for the 
fish known as palla, which are annually leased 
out by Government for about Rs 20,009 


In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true peirl ovster, the other 
for the window pane oyster, The formcr § 18 
eatried on by His Highness the Maharaja _ of 
Jamnigar the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaeckwar of Baroda 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr J Hornell formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentiahties of the Biroda territory 
in Kathiawar One of the consequences was 
the discovery of large deposits of pearl bearing 
window pane oysters until then unknown , 
of late years these beds have produced 
annually from Rs 15000 to Rs 25000 in 
revenue perhaps the best example we have 
in India of the profitable nature of well-direct 
ed scicntific enauiry into fishery probleme 
The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishery developments 
have had two officera trained in the Madras 
Fisheries Department aud now employ them 
in development work on the Baroda coa t 


xX ments in canning are now in progress at 
one of the chief fishing centres on the Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already promise consider- 
able success particularly with regard to pomfrets 


In 1910 Mr W H Lucas, Collector of Salt 
Revenue, drew up a report on the improvement 
of the sea fisherics in the Bombay Presidency 
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The main conclusions at which he arrived were 
that the Indian consumer 1s so corservative 
that new methods of curing, canning, etc., have 
no chance of succeeding without the help of 
patient demonstration by Government as an 
initial step towards the investment of Indian 
capital in a new enterprise, and that therefore 
the establishment of a Governmert demonstra- 
tion fishing statior at some large fishing ccntre 
on the Ratnagiri or Kanara coast may be found 
advisable after the results of the Madras Govern- 
ment fishing station have been studied. 


In 1930 the Bombay Government ashed 
the present Collector of Salt Revenue to make 
a fresh survey of the fishing industry in order 
to bring up-to-date the report by Mr. Lucas 
which is referred to above. 


Burma. 


The exclusive right of fishing throughout 
the province of Burma belongs by custom of 
the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this | 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it 
to the people subject: to certain restrictions for 
the conservation of the fish. The work of the 
fisherfolk, involving as it does the taking of 
life, is generally viewed with disfavour by the 
Burman Buddhists. In certain tracts this attitude 
is intensified where the proportion of the fisher- 
folk is not only small but their economic 
conditions are more or less demoralised. Though 
fishing is generally denounced by Burman Bud- 
dhists, yet they consume the fish. The usual 
argument of the consumers is that they have | 
not taken the life of the fish and therefore have 
committed nosin. Where fishing is the principal 
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east and west: in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with 
the floods which overflow the embankment 


| during October the young fry come down-country 


from Upper Burma. 


The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
on the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Katha- 
baung, and (3) Kathahmyin. These are generallv 
made into salt fish which fetch Rs. 2 to Ra. $ 
per viss. The creek and fresh water fish from 
fisheries are generally ngakhu, ngayan and 
ngagyi. Most of them are sold_ fresh, but 
some are converted into salt fish. The fish 
caught in the rivers are generally ngathalauk, 
Neagyin and mngamyinyin, the predaccous 

sh. 


Fees for net licenses are charged according 
to the size of the nets. Fisheries which consist 
of lakes, pools and streams are put up to 
auction, but as no Burman fisherman has ever 
been known to keep a proper system of accounts, 
he seldom or never can gauge the real worth 
of the fisheries ; this coupled with his impulsive 
nature frequently results in his bids at auction 
exceeding the value of the fishcrie); several 
fishermen have thus not only brought ruin on 
themselves but also on their sureties who have 
not infrequently been sold up. Until these 
fisheries are brought under some settlement 


system for revenuc assessment, bona fide 
fisherman must suffer from time to time. More- 
over, the local authorities demand  ade- 


quate securities and the furnishing as wellas 
the verifying of these securities invariably 
mean much expenditure of time and money 
both to the fisherfolk and tothe Government 


means of livelihood of the majority as insome gtaff. With a view to ameliorate uneconomic 
Delta Districts, religious scruples tend to dis- conditions by rendering the provisions of 
appear. security easicr, as well as to facilitate collection 


Revenue.—The economic value of any Government introduced what is known 


industry or tract of country can, to some 
extent, be gauged by the revenue it yields. 
The fisheries yield a substantial revenue (about 
one-eighth of the total land revenue), and there- 


fore they are one of the most important sources | 


of national wealth. There are two methods 


of catching fish, namely by nets in the rivers | 


and seas and by traps in leased fisheries. The 
fishery revenue demand from net licenses amounts 
to over four lakhs while that from the leased 


fisheries amounts to more than 41 lakhs. Of. 


the net licenses the greatest revenue comes 
from Mergui District where not only is the Pear]- 
ing industry carried on, but leases for collecting 
green snails and sea slugs are issued. Open 
lakes, pools of water and small rivers are classed 
as leased fisheries and are leased by Government 
to the highest and best bidders at public auction. 
Here the Irrawaddy Division equals in impor- 
tance the rest of the province, ard ofthe five 
districts in the Irrawaddy Division, Maubin 
District alone yields as much as half of the whole 
division. Maubin District therefore stands easily 
first in respect of fishery revenue, and out of 
the total collected in any year from the whole 
province, this district alone contributes about 
a& quarter. 


The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 


islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north, 


las the group system whereby the value of the 


fisheries is fixed at a reasonable rental, and, in- 
stead of an individual system of furnishing secu- 
rity, {he groups hold themselves severally re- 
sponsible. It was thought that in order to enable 
the poorest of the actual workers to reap the 
benefit of their labours, nothing short of a 
co-operative system would be of any avail; 
this co-operative system was tried in the 
Thanawaddy District. In spite of large 
sacrifices of revenue in allotment of group 
fisheries on unjustifiably low rents, they have 
not been popular with fishermen; have not 


| prevented defaults: and have tended to col- 


lapse by dispute among the group members 
and civil suits over their Hability for each others 


defaults. 


Another sjstem known as Fair Rent and 
Tender Svstem was introduced in Maubin as an 
experimental measure. Under this system, 
the Jease 1s fixed at a fair rent and tenders of 
premia invited and the lease is given on a 
consideration of the premium offered plus the 


' character of the person tendering and his pre- 


vious connection with the fishing industry. The 
system, it is reported. 1s unpopular with lessees 
in spite of the favourable renta and the long-term 
leases. The Government has now stopped 
this system altogether. The Fishery Settlement 
Enquiry which was set on foot in 1928 will, it is 
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hoped, lead to improvement of the Tishery 
Revenue Administration The fina) report of 
the Enquiry 1s not yet out 

The principal articles of manufacture are 
ngapi (fish paste) and salt fish , the manufactur- 
ing methods are primitive and with more In 
dustrial education and capital, these could 
be considerably improved. 


The Punjab. 


The years 1928 29 and 1929 30 were both 
somewhat hard on the fish and fisheries 18 well 
as on the fishermen of the Punjab = The 
abnormal .utumn floods ot 1928 and 1929 did 
considerable damage in the rivcrain tracts and 
complaints were recelycd from many districts 
that fish were very scarce, cspecially in those 
through which the Chenab and Sutle) Rivers 
flow A large number of fishermen found work 
at the Head Works at Islam and Rasul which 
took them away from their usu1l occupation of 
fishing, and hence there was a small drop in the 
licenses issued on the Sutlej and Chenab 

In July 1929 the Carp again spawned in 
very large numbers in the Government Tish 
arm at Chennawan and enabled the Research 
Officer to make a number of observations, but 
in the summer of 1930 no spawning took place 
and the department 1s still at a loss to account 
for the omission For five years the fish refused 
to spawn In the following two years (1928 and 
1929) they spawned in considerable numbers ind 
again 1n 1930 showed no activity im this line 
whatever HLxperments 1re nucessary in 1 uum 
ber ot placcs far apart and 1 good del of 
patient research, to elucidate this problem 

These two years started auspiciously as a 
pretentious 5 year programme had been presc nt 
cd to Government, and most of it had bun 
approved by a special Committce which it mn 
Simla to consider it and had rccoived the 1dm1 
nistrative approval of Government, but hid to 
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| be abandoned owing to the prevailing financial 
stringency 
Trout culture in the Kangra Hills continues to 
flourish, Another stream was opened to trout 
fishing during the year and provided fair sport 
The Uhl River in Mandi State (which was 
stocked by the department) provided excellent 
sport One angler caught 18 fish weighing 72 Ib 
his biggest bemg 94 1b Another laterin the 
season was fortunate in getting a21441]b trout 
and a number varying betwcen 3 lb and 9 Ib 


The Beas and res tributaries in Kulu suffered 
heavily from a very severe hailstorm in Septem- 
ber 1929, when several thousand trout were 
picked up dead on the banks and an epidemic 
among the rambow trout in the Hatcheries very 
neatly wiped out the stock 


Licenses fell from 8,355 in 1928 20, to 5,504 in 
1929 30 The Kangra District alone .ccounted 
for 2,508 of this dificit, owing primarily to this 
district beng brought into line with the plain 
districts and during the period of 1928 29 licenses 
extended from ist January to 1st Apmil 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two officers trained in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan, the Department has 
already accomplished a notable amount of 
development work Special attention has been 
given tothe regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
to the establishment of co operative societies 
among the fishing community and to the in 
troduction of improved methods of sardine ol 
and guano production Useful work bas been 
done by one of the officers 1n elucidating the 
hife-histories of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawns Improved methods of curing fish 
ire boing introduced Special Schools have 
been opened for the education of fisher lads. 


The Forests. 


Even jn the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests 1n Inany 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
btrong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier admunistrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done, The year 1865 
marked the commencement of a now era in 
the history of forestry in India, for if was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy Further 
rages was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 

ut from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinees. The carlier years of forest administra 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
sury ‘ising considering that the Department 
was Charg d with tne unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the hentage of Nature from the rapacitv 
of mankind a dutv which naturally roused 
the antagoninm of the agricultural population 
of India Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
ln the more backward parta of the country, 
has beer pursued steadily from the commence- 


ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a polic, such as that expressed in 1 ord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that resulta have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a proparty of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
eatimate 

Types of Forest —More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control cf the 
Forest Department These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public aro carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated , in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated, while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic mana at is 
attempted, and asa rule the contro] amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
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anti] the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected | 
forests. The total forest area of British Indla 

(includiug the han States) on 3lst March | 
1927 was 251,755 square mules or 22 8 of the 

total area Ihis was classed as follows ;: Reser 

ved 105,285 , Protected 8,626 , Unclassed Statc, 
137,844 


Throughout this vast forest area, scattered | 
over the length and breadth of India from the | 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorian and from. 
the arid Juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limite of the Shan States, there 1s, as 
may be imagined, an infinite vanetv in the 
types ot forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 


(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall 1s less than 20 
inches. The number of species 1s few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kika 
(Acacia arainea), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations 


(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
veak and sal forests 


(3) Evergreen forests -—-These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the e2stern sub-Himalay: 
antract, and the moister parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 


(4) Hill forests-—-In these the vegetation 
varics considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are charactenzed 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasija pine (Penus 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 tect In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief tinber tree 13 the deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 fect, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine(Penus 2rcelsa)}, 
towards its upper limit the deodar mergea into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needied pine (Psnus longifolia) which 
18 tapped tor resin 


(5) Littoral forests —These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Riwophoreae). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “‘sundri”’ (Heritzera 
Somes). 


Forest Policy.—The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid downin 1904 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely :— 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climaticor physical grounds. These 
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are usually situated in hivy country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosions 
and sudden floods. 


(6) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests ot Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
(India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North- Western Himalaya, 


(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and otner 
produce for local consumption, these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts. 


(@) Pasture lands.—These are not “‘ forests ’’ 
in the generally understood sense of the term, 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Cevartment merely as a matter of convenience, 


These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object 


Administration —The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
Lhe Inspector General of Forestsis also President 
of the lorest Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
-nd is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India 1n forest matters. Undcr the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long bccn administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the Hon Sir Alexandcr 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any local 
GovernMent on examination of the position 
Can make out &@ convincing case against the 
transfer 1n 1ts OWN province. 


Territoria! charges.—The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles; 
ach in charge of a Conservator of Foreats, 
,rovinces containing three or more circles also 
nave a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department tor his province Circles are 
fivided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service , these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districta. Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest kangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions The Ranges are further sub- 
livided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 


Non-territona) charges —Apart from territo- 
rial charges there are various important posts 
of a non-territornal nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties 


The Forest Service. The Forest Service 
eomprises three branches:— 


(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
4 Sanctioned total personne] of 309 officers (On- 


| 
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sisting of the Inspector Ucmi-] of Forests 
Chiet Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservatcrs. Of these 353 arc to 
be recriited direct to the service and the 
balance obtained by promotion from the Pro- 
vincial korest Service. The officers of this 
service are recruited as probationers subject to 
the following methods prescribed in the Indiau 
forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 1928 — 


(a) by nomination in England in accord 
ance with . these rules and 
such supplementary regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council 


(b) by competitive examination in India in 
accordauce with these rules 
and such supplementary regulations 
as may be preseribcd by the Gover 
nor General in Council, 


these rules of persons 
sclected in India otherwise than 
by compctitive examination , 


(d) by the promotion in accordance with 

these rules on the recom 

meadation of local Governments or 

members of the Provincii Torcst 
Services , 


(e) by the transfer of promotion in accord 
ance with these rules of an 
ofhecr belonging to a branch of Gov 
croment Scrvice 1p India othcr than 4 
Provincial Forcst Service 


The Rules provide that all appointment to 
the Indian lLlorsts Service shall be 
made by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, that no appointment shall be made 
to the Indian Forest Service by any method 
other than the five just quoted and that, subjc ct 
to this last mentioned condition, thc method 
or methods of rcruitincnt to be «employed for 
the purpose of filling any particular vacancies 
in the Indian Forest 8 rvice or such vacancies 
therein as may be requircd to be filled during 
any particular period and the numbcr of candi- 
dates to be recruited by each method, shall be 
oe by the Sccretary of State mn Coun- 
Cc e 


(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service.—This service was created 1n 1919 and 
at present consists of 17 Forest Engineers. 


(3) The Provincial Service —Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were ftrans- 
ferred to the Imperial Forest Service in 1920 
Kxcept for five unpromoted officers the class 
of Extra Deputy Conservatorshas been abolished 
and the service now consists of Extra Assistant 
Conservatorsonly. The fixation of the strength 
of the personnel of the service rests with the 
local Governments. 


Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion to 12} percent.of the postsin the Indian 
Forest Service, such promotion being made 
by the Secretary of State for India These 
officers are recruited and trained in India, their 


Forests 


recruitment being a matter for the local Gov- 
ernments A _ certain number of posts in tlre 
service are filled by the promotion of specially 
promising Rangers Owing to the establish 
ment of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Torests Service at Dehra Dun 
since 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 810), Deputy Rangere 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Rangers are at 
present tramed sat three different ccentres— 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), 
the Burma TYorest Sehool at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madias Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombav and the Central Provinces) These 


| three institutions were established in 1878, 
(c) by direct appointment 1n accordance 
with 


1898 and 1912, respectively The training 
of subordinates bilow the rank of Ranger 
1s carricd out in various local forest schools 
and training classes 


Research —For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized foresé research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Lardiey-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, ot a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun The Iorest 
Research [nstitute, which is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector General 
of Forests, is in the charge of a Pre.ident 
There are five main branches of research, 
namely Sviviculture, Forest Botany, Forest 
Cconomie Products, Latomology and Chemistry, 
each branch beingin charge of a research officer. 
[In addition specialists are appomted tem- 
voraril, when necessary and are attached to 
the Institute to carry out investigations in 
subjects of particular economic importanc: 
Thus a paper pulp expert has been employed 
for some time toinvestigite possible new sources 
of paper-making materials of whicl the forests 
of India contain abundant supplies. Besidee 
this, there are the Seasoning, the Timber 
festing, and the Wood Preservation experts 
engaged temporarily on short term contracts 
Indian Assistants have been appointed under 
them to receive the necessary technical traim- 
ing and experience in these subjects, with 
the object of eventually taking the place of 
experts 1f and when properly qualified. 


Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings are being builtfor accommodating 
the vallous expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom, 
As a result of this and the employment of 
Specialists in Seasoning, Timber Testing and 
Wood Preservation steady progress 1s being 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and better 
utihzation of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests. 


Forests. 


Forest Products.—Forest produce is div.d- 
ed into two main heads—(1) Major produce, 
thatis timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, POUpeing all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, truits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuc] 
from all sources during the quinquennium endcd 
Slat March 1924, the latest date for which statistics 


are available, was 26,06,40,000 cubic feet againet ' 


an average of 30,72,00,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained in the preceding quinquennium. The 
highest figure ever attained under this head 
occurred in 1921-22, when a total of 36,13,83,000 
c.{t. was rzached, the year 1923-24 coming next 
with 35,36,90,000 c.ft. The figures for 1921-22 
and 1923-24 represent respectively 2°3 and 2-4 
c.ft. per acre of all classes of forests. For reserved 
forests only the yield in 1923-24 was 3°7 ¢.ft. per 
acre as comparcd with 3°3 c.{t. per acre in 1918-19, 
the last year of the last preceding quinquennium. 
The year 1921-22 was marked by a phenomenal 
output of teak in Burma, viz., 600,000 tons 
(30,000,000 cubic fect), which was more than 
74 per cent. above the average annual output 
of the poe quinquennium. With the 
output of teak for the year the revenue in Burma 
soared to Rs. 2,21,16,786 and the surplus to 
Rs. 1,30,33,692. The total outturn for the 
five years amounted to 2,476,849 tons, an in- 
crease of 751,000 tons, or 44 per cent. over the 
output in the preceding quinquennium, 


The figures for the last quinquennium for 
which a report has been issued show that in 
1923-24 the ratio of timber extracted by 
Government agency to that removed by 
purchasers was 5 to 29 compared with a ratio 
of 5 to 27 in 1919-20. During the period the 
outturn removed by Government agency rose 
by 41 per cent. whilst that removed by purchasers 
increased by 19 per cent. Timber and fuel 
to the value of Rs. 11,140 lakhs and minor pro- 
ducts, including bamboos and grass, valucd at 
Rs. 375 lakhs were removed by purchasers 
during the period. For the quinquennium 
1918-19 the figures were Rs. 10,190 lakhs and 
Rs. 355 lahhs respectively. 
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| Reviewing the figures of outturn, Government 


in a report issued in Octobcr 1925, says: ‘‘ The 
results on the whole, considering the general 
trade depression, are most satisfactory and point 
to More intensive working of the forests and to 
bettercxploitation.” 


Forest Industries.—The important rdle 
which the forests of a country play jn its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ: 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 psrsons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
material yielded by the forests. If accurate 
'estimates were available for India, they would 
| no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
| population which is directly dependent on the 
| forests and the large numbers oi wood-cutters, 

sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 

working in and near them ,employment on an 
excessive scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
| wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, rope- 
makers, Jac-manufacturers, basket-maheis, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows oVer & million people and 
their dependents soemployed in British India 
and nearly a further half million in Native 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 


products, and the possible discovery of new 


products, a steady and extensive deveiopment 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
a may be confidently anticipated in the 
uture. 


Financial Results.—The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 50 years is shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquennial periods :~ 


Financial Results of Forest Administration in British India from 1864-65 to 1923-24 (in lakhs 








of rupees). 
(Gross ire Percentage 
penditure Surplus 
Quinquennial period. revenue | ‘average per | (average per| ©! Surplus 
average per annum). apnum ) to groes 
annum). | : revenue. 
Lakhs. Lakhs. Lakhs. Lakhs, 
1864-65 to 1868-69 ee ee ee 27° 4 23°8 13°6 36° 4 
1869-70 to 1873-74 oe ee a 56°3 39° 3 17°0 30° 2 
1874-75 to 1878-79 ee as ae 66° ¢ 45°8 20°8 v1°2 
1879-80 to 1883-84 és — ce 88° & 56°1 32°1 36°4 
1884-85 to 1888-89 ee ee se 116° 7 74° 3 42° 4 36° 9 
1889-90 to 1893-94 oe oe ee 159° 5 86° 0 73° 5 46° 1 
1894-95 to 1898-99 oe ee ea 177° 2 23° 0 79°2 44°7 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 .. <s ee 196° 6 112°7 83° 9 42 7 
1904-05 to 1908-09 ais ate “ 257°0 141°0 116°0 45°1 
1909-10 to 1913-14 oe as ae 296°0 163° 7 132° 3 44°7 
1914-15 to 1918-19 oe ae 371°3 211°1 160°2 43°1 
1919-20 to 1923-24 ee sé ee 551°7 367°1 184°6 33°5 
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The gross revenue and surplus were Rs 468 2 
Jakhs and Rs.179 4lakhsin 1918-19and Rs 544 9 
lakhsand Rs 195 6 lakhsin 1923 24 respectively 
The surplus rose from Rs 1,79,42,726 in 1918 19 
to Rs 2,19,12,540 in 1919 20, but during the 
next three years it steadily decreased, rising 
again to Rs 1,84,60 547 during the last year ot 
the quinquenntum Ihe surplus in 1923 24 
represents an average of 21 annas per acre ot 
all classes of forest against 8 annas in 1918 19 
The total surplus rosefrom Rs _ 1,79,42,726 in 
1918 19 to Rs 1,95,60 043 1n 1923 24 Govern 
ment reviewing the figures state ‘* Tinancially, 
the lorcst Department has had during the 
quinquennium to undergo a sevcre strain, Cvcn 
since the slump sct in following on the short 
hved post war boom in trade But develop 
ment solely with a view to increasc the resourccs 
and carning capacity of the forests has never 
been lost sight of Judging by the perceptible 
improvement in the general financial results 
all round, it 1s confidentially expected that the 
improvements initiated 1n this quinquennial 
period will produce much better results when the 
slump énds ” 


Prospects.— The past work of the Forcst 
Department has already borne fruit, not only 
in a steady rise of revenue but also in the 
improved condition of the foreets resulting from 
careful protection and tending Much has been 
done in the way of opening up the forests to 
. regular eaploitation, but there is still room 
~ for enormous development in this respect, for 
there are excensive areas of valuable forest 
as yet almost untouched, and theserepresent a 
vast capital locked up and not caged lying idle 
but even deteriorating Perhaps the two most 
pressing needs at present are the introduction 
of improved sylvicultural systems and the 
extension of roads and other export works to 
facilitate and cheapen extraction ‘These two 
must procced simultantousl), since thcy are 
intcr dependent, for it is obvious that timber 
and other produce can be extracted far more 
cconomically if it is available in large quantities 
within a limited radius than if it is scattered 
in small quantitic over large tracts of country 
indeed this questic. mus’ often decide whether 
extraction is possible or not Sylviculture 
teaches us how to effect this concentration 
and is therefore the bed-rock on which future 
results, financial and otherwise, must rest, 
it is of little avail to seek and develop new 
markets for timbers and other products if these 
eannot be prod ced in regular and sufficient 
quantities and c.tracted at a reasonable cost 


Forest Products Exploitation —The 
exploitation by the Forest Department, as a 
Commercial Department on business lines, of 


Forests, 


the great timber forests which ate among the 
most valuable natural assets of the country, 
continues to attract the special attention of 
the various loca} Governments In Madras, 
for instance, the working of the Forest panchayat 
aratem whereby the increased knowledge of 
the difficulties of forest admintstration which 
the villager obtains when he has a voice in forest 
management is bringing home to him an 
understanding of the necessity for that adminis 
tration A further important step taken in 
regard to forest exploitation was the recruit 

ment of a Chief Forest Engineer and a Logging 
Engineer from America In Burma the work 
moder way in the Government Timber Depot 
at Rangoon proves to be of great value to 
Government from the point of view of revenue 
and of considerable importance to the public 
from the point of view of industrial develop 

ment Research work on the seasoning of 
tuabers his been started and results which 
promise to be of great value have already been 
obtained Experimental work on the manu 

facture of furniture and in other similar direc- 
tions are expected to give a value to a number 
of different timbers which are at present more 
or less unknown The My1itmaka River Train 

ing Works started in 1905, which have since 
then been continued for the sale of Government 
teak timber, are of more than departmental 
interest ‘Lhese works have also proved of 
great value to local people inasmuch as they 
have led to the reclamation of a very consider- 
able amount of land which was previously too 
low lying and swampy tobe it for cultivation 

In the United Provinces, the institution of the 
Government Sawmill and Turnery, the Govern- 
ment Central Wood Working Institute and the 
Resin Distillery have led to umportant results 
These, and manv other examples which could 
be quoted go to show that local Governments 
are fully alive to the importance of exploiting 
their forest resources to the fullest possible 
extent for the benefit of the country 


Agencies —An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of [ndia for the sale 
of Government timber and it 1s at preseut held 
by Mcssrs Martin& Co Calcutta Ihe egency held 
in England by Messrs W W Howard Brothers 
terminated in December 1926 and the work of 
marketing Indian timbers in England (especi 
ally Andaman timbers) 1s now done under the 
direction of 1 limber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for India 


Biblio¢gravhy.—A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research lustitute, and of these @ Itt 
can be obtained from the Suposrintendent, 
Government Printing, India, Calcutta, 
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Wireless Telegraphy. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 


Beam Stations —The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of am wireless services on 
the Marcom system between India and the 
United Kingdom Powerful transmitting and 
Teceiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central lelegraph Office 1n Bombay whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsbv are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at cither end The huge aenal systems 
at Poona and Dhond each supported on five 
steel towcrs 287 feet in height are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles The service 
was Inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay when His kvccillency trans 
mitted a message to the king and His Majesty s 
rc ply Wab receivcd a few munutes liter 


It 1s noteworthy that tho opcnme of the 
Beain wirelcss service coircided with 1 reduction 
in rates by the cable Companies The J astern 
Telegryph CoO whith operites the cable from 
prone to India his become mer.ed m the 
a mpctual and International Communications 


lor reasons of economy most of the inland 
whelcss stations m Indi were practically 
closed down and pliced in charge of | Cire and 
Maintt nance parties which carry out tests 
twice a month the exceptions bung Peshiwir 
Radio which dlwiys mMimtamd offiaial com 
munication with Aibul in Afghimstan and 
Kashgir m (luni and Jotogh Ridio which 
reccives British Official Wireless sent out from 
Oxford ind Rugby and passcs the messiges to 
Reuter s Agency for distribution to subscribin, 
newspipers Lhe stations at Delhi and Allah: 
bad hive now been cquippid with apparatus 
to enable them to function is ieroniutical 
wircless stitions and they wre uscd 18 such 
New wireless stations for icronvutical purposes 
have been crected at Jodhpur in Bikiner and 
Gava The warcloss instillatious af Karichi 
and Calcutta have becn modified s0 as to meet 
vi the Wareless requirements of ancraft passing, 
over India New stations «quipped tor ero 
nautical Communiation purposes are under 
construction at Chitagong Akyab Sandoway 
and Bapst in 


The coast stations howcver, have been main 
tained in a state of high efhciency and many 
Improvements effected The apphcation of 
the Baudot system to the high specd continuous 
wave whickss stations at Madras lort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
bt tween Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir 
cultous route va Calcutta The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter 
ference, particularly during the hot weathcr 
but the difficulties have been largely overoome 


by handspeed working during the worst 
periods, 


For manv years the Bombay stations known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour but during 1927 a fine 
new strtion equpped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the lhmits of Bombay Municipality 


Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to crease 1n number and now total about 
30000 per annum Official telegrams are 
exchanged with the British Naval station at 
Matara (Ceylon)wa Bombay Radio Regular 
Service are also maimtained between Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang 
and between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
traffic 1s passed between Madras and Colombo 
when the normal route 1s interrupted 


Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon In the earry hoursof March 19 
telephonic communication between Bombay and 
London was established tor the first time The 
Conversations were initiated from the s s Belgens 
land a tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
wele made possible through the courtscy of 
Standard Lelephoncs and Cables Limited m con 
Junction with the Internatio: al Marine Radio 
Company 

Safety at Sea—A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during the past two yeals 
has been the provision of direction finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facil 
tics at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
detcrmint their position with a remarkable 
degree ot accuracy The litest style of Marcony 
beacon was erect lon Kenneny Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombiy 
hirbour All Ships equipped with wireless direc 
tion finders will now be able to obtain exact 
hnowledge of their whereabouts at a distance of 
150 mil» from the coast Ide beacon 1s an 
experim nt and 1s likely to be the first of mwy 
others vong the coast of India Improved 
alrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea 


Broadcasting —For several years limited 
broadcasting services were maintamed by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta Bombay Madras, 
hkarachi and Rangoon and although the trans 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power the broadcasts were tuned in over 
practically the whole of India The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contmbu 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions and the greatest credit 1s 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes Credit 18 also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus without which the 
broadcasts would have been umpossible, 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


After negotiations extending over several | 


years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the Bnitish 
Broadcasting Corporation and _ transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta 

the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later These stations had each an aenal imput 
of three kilowatts the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London of which they are practically 
duplicates The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music are broad 

cast daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two languages 


Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 357 metres and Calcutta on 370 metres 
Reception in either of these citics and for a 
distance of twenty or thirty mules around 1s 
possible on crystal sets of which a very large 
number have been sold Valve sets are necessary 
for those living further afield but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these, the 
sales have not reached expectation One of 
the greatest difhculties in India isthe maintenance 
of batteries which 1s no inconsiderable item when 
sets contaming five or six valves wre emploved 
Partly with a view to overcoming this problem 
and to render broadcasting available on 
two valve sets mm any part of India the 
Broadcastmg Company investigated the possibi 
lity of transmitting simultaneously on long and 
short wives It took no action on the results 
of such investigations 


The Indian Broadcasting Company was 
wound up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
im the Industries and Libour 1 partment 
Govcrnment for this purpose formed in Indian 
Stute Broidcasting Scrvice and mstituted 1 
Central Broidciusting Advisory Committerc 
representitive of the non offi. public in 
ssochition with the Departmental offictus 
to kcep them in touch with puble opinion 
Ihe ( pmmuittec has as its charimin the Mcmbcr 
of the Vaccroy s Executive Council in chirge 
of the Subject (now the Hon Sir Joseph Bhore) 
und upon if sit at the present time Messrs 
N B Miuttth and N M Dumwi MLA 
Bombiy H H Retylands and K (€ Neozy 
MIA (Calaitts M R Coburn 1 manaal 
Adviser to Government in the Posts ind Tele 
graphs Depirtment and B Rama R10 Jomt 
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— 


Secretary to Government in the Industries 
and Labour Dept It is now proposed to 
establish 1 series of additional broidc isting 
stations in different parts of India so as to 
spreid broidc isting receiv ible on low powered 
sets throuzhout the land Important proposals 
with this purpose m view were discussed by the 
ees Committee in C ilcutt. m December 
930 


Licenses —Broadcast receiving licenses are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fet of ten rupees 
per year and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North West Frontier Province Luicenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and  exper- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
apnneans more than 300 have been issued 
The number of traders 1n wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special Import 
1icenses has increased considerably during the 
past year This improvement must be ascnbed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting 


Prospects —The Government of India hive 
always cnc ouraged the developmnent of wireless 
m India by privite enterprise and to this 
source that Indi. my look m the future for 
considerrbly mcr ased mternal radio com 
muni ition Therc ire two most promming 
Incs of development 7iz— 


(a) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist 
and to lmk such districts with the existing 
landlines Inthisconnectionit may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and if used for 
epeech can be operated by the ordinary desk 
telephone instrument in daily use all over 
India 


(b) The use of radio as a substitute for land 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two citics which already have telephone 
facilities 


These would if 15 thought open up 1 new 
industry which if properly forstcred would very 

ion extend 1ts siles outside the limits of India 
It 1» believed that the myority of parts 
for smill radio sets could be more chciply 
minufictured in this country thin they (in 
be imported and such an mdustry would find 
the right kind of skilled labour aJready mm India 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen: 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of cum Str admi- 
vistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by ap Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has clapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single newe- 
paper, The Times, which came into existence 
0 y five yeais later in 1785; but then the 

riod of British supremacy is not much longer, 

aving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behird. In 1789 the first Bombay ncwspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
»Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in pomey they were absolute 
mastcra after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herold. 


The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky’s Gazetie or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
Journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunatcly copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed In as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazetie, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed tronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Benga) 
Government. 


In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
abd officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the Hast, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and. 
set an example to the Press generally in the: 
matter of moderation and _ restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The Enghish- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1886. 


From its commencement the press waa 
jealously watched by the authorities, who. 
put serious restraints upon ita independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


Tigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an officia] cengor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the sea? for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. ‘These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1518 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules, 


This change proved beffeficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalista of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 

rted under rules specially passed. But 

ord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persona of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free. though there existed certain regu- 
Jations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning ot 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 18388 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
tothe Times of India. The Bombay Gazeite, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914, 


The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates, This was followed in 1822 by a 

irely native paper in Bombay called the 
_ ymbay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
Confined tc the Presidency towns. Durirg 


Indian Press Law, 


the Mutiny ite freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of Its circulating imtelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very smal) 
The number of the former did not show a great 
tise in the next generation, but the rise ip 
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Influence and also circulation was satisfactory 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurrls Mookerji flourished {n 
this generation The Croll and Mudtary Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the fimt issue being dated June 22na, 
1872 Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Mofusedve, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Cid and Mudtary Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the Mofussilie, 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simja to Lahore, and the Gazeite began 
to be published daily 


INDIAN PRESS LAW 


Before 1885 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
In Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replacce n 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year dunng the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until] 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Tord Ripon 
in 1882 From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
iberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
eren form, which had been originally enacted 

1870, and by the introduction inte the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Cnmuinal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain numbcr of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued In 10908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was 8 measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
Li kept witb.n the limits of legitimate discus- 

on. 


The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to eeduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the Emtish 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
ae public servants or private indivi- 
daals. 

Ihe different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication; (ii) control over publishers of 
powebeyes (ii!) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the t of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
sup n of seditsous or objectionable news- 
pap'rs, books, or other documents wherever 
foun 


Repeal of Press Legislation —Bv the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to hice 
great exception had been taken on account o1 
the wide powers that it gave Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was apecinied in February 192) 
after a debate In the Legislative ‘Assembly, to 
examine the Presa and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
repoit what modifications were required in the 
existing law ‘That Committee made an un 
animous report In July 1921, recommending : — 


(1) The Press Act should be repealed 


(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed 


(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
hhabilitics as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(b) any pcrson registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act , (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the selzure of such document, in 
which case the local Goverament ordering the 
confiscation should be called te to prove the 
seditious character of the documents The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retain Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious lhterature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. O subject to review on 
tue part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts , (¢) any 
person nging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court , (f) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
18, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration ot 
Books Act should be reduced to six months (g), 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Preas and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the yesr 1922 
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Press Association of India.—At the 
end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution ‘‘Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on ita liberty or of the executive authorities 


The Press. 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deamed advisable from 
time to time,’*’ Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Rs. 10 annually. The affairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
Council 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published 


























| Books. 

Provi Printing News- | Perodi-| 7 ta taaanage 

oe Presses.| papers. | cals. “other peri aden 

pe” more than one 
Languages. Language 
Madras ee ze ee . fa)l 515 | (a) 310 991 805 3,237 
Bommy oe oe 1,031 321 545 224 1,987 
Bengal ee ee . : 1,153 250 446 735 2,690 
United Provinces ,. oe ee 813 | 217 2883 281 3,068 
Punjab a a ie 423 194 | 309 123 1,865 
Burma os ve o. rel 318 1) | 163 4 76 
Bihar and Orissa, “ ‘ 222 | 49 | 3 100 1155 
Central Provinces and Bet u » (F173 5 (e 11 1, 197 
Assam oe e. oe oe 57 17 | 21 2 50 
North-West Frontier Province. 21 : 4 | 6 4 3 
Ajymer-Werwara (7) . se 7 28 | 7 18 4 Ot 

Coorg ae ‘ss a 5 | 2 2 eee 

Delh. . ee ee . y 130 64 69 24 393 
Lotal, 1927-28 , 5,919] 1,525 2,954 2,332 14,815 

(1926-27 . | 5,724 ~3,485| 3,627/ 2,147 15,246 
1925-26 5,362 | 1378} 3,089 2,117 14,276 
| 192425 , 5,312; 1401 | 3,146 2,302 14 728 
1923-24 . 4,909 | 1,363 2 8&8 2,237 13,802 
Totals ad 1922-23 , 459 123°? 2,5 9 1,951 12,804 
| 1921-22 , 4,083 | 1,094 2 202 1 856 11,807 
1920-21 ,.! 3,795! 1,017 2,297 1,690 10 105 
}1919-20 ..! 3,371] 941] 2,152 2,019 9,162 
{1918-19 ° | 8,146 &83 2,949 2,992 9,6°7 


| 
ia) Relate to the Calendar yea 1928, 


(b\ Includes 16 Presses which are reported not working. 


(c) This includes 89 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news 


or comments on public news, 


(d@ )Relate .o the Calendar year 1927, 


The Press. 69 


le ek Pe and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 


Note —News Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk. 











Stations. Titlein full. Day of going to Press 
Agra Akhbar ae oe »- | Wedncsd18 
Jain Patb Pradarshak .. - Pre 
Agra = 4 --4 | Navyug ; Daily. 
| Sanadhyap Karak - | On the 3rd and lgth of every 
mor th. 
{| Gujarati Punch .. 4 .. | Sundays. 
| | Navajlvan .. “é 3 -- | T'ridays 
Ahmelabad i ; " Political Bhomiyo ee »» | Thursdays 
Praja Bandhu ae is -. | Saturdays, 
L| Young India -. | Thursdays. 
Akola, Berar .. os Praja Paksha a “a .- | Saturdays 
Akyab .. ee -. | Arakan News os oe .. | Tuesdays and [ridays, 
Aligarh .. ce -- | Aligarh Institute Gaz tte .. | Wednesdays, 
Abhyudaya ee ie .. | Cridays. 
Bhavishya we a . | Wechdays, 
| Democrat .. a eo ae Sacks 
Allahabad oe -»¢ | Hindustan Review ‘ »» | On first of every month 
Leader sty a .- | Daily, exccpt Mondays 
Navayug .. ae ~» | Daaly. 
Pioncer ae ae . | Daily, 
Allahabad F atra oe Str! Dharam Shikshak .. .- | Monthly 
Alleppey <s .- | Travancore Publicity Bureau cove 
Bharat ee we oe : Wednesdays, 
Amracti .. ; os 
Udaya es oe be .. | Mondays. 
(| Akali te Pardes] .. ‘: .» | Daily excep. Sundays, 
Daily Vakil es ° . | Dally. 
Gurumykhi Daily Khalsa .. | Daily. 
Amritsar thie . 
Punjab Press Burcau oe . coee 
Qaumi Dird wy as .- | Darly. 
‘lanzeem .. ts i .- | Daily. 
Amrona ee .- | Ittihad ae ea . | Saturdays, 
Asansol ee ee Ratnakar ee ee ee ° Sundays. 
Kannadiga .. ss -. | Lhursdays. 
Bagalkot. 6 ee ee 
Navina Bharat .. va Tuesdays. 
Bagerhat ee -. | Jagaran aie re .. _ Sundays. 
Daily Post ae ; .- | Daily. 
Bangalore ee .o¢ | Kasim-ul-Akhbar ‘ .. | Mondays and rhursdave, 
Truth ve es . | Mondays and Ihursisys,. 
Barisal ee ee ee Barisal Hitaishi ce ee se Sundays, 
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Stations, 





Baroda .. 


Bassein, Burma,. 


Belgaum 


Benares City 


3ha vnagar 


Bhiwani 
Bijapur .. 


Bombay .. 


The Press. 


Title in fall, 


J variti a “a oe 
Shree Sayaj: Vijaya <s 
Basscin Nowa ae es 
Belgaum Samachar “* 


A}. 5 ee 

Awazal Khalk is ne 
Bharat Jiwan ace a 
Hind: Kegari oa + 


Kashi Temperance Samaciar 
Mahamandal Magazine ., 


rrishul ccs vis - 
Varnasrama ee 


Daily Market Report 3 
Jain és 


Jainhasan se he 
Market News ete wie 


Sandesh .,. Ke ie 
Karnatak Vaibhav oe 


Commercial S porting News 
Dayana Prakash .. ne 
Evening News ofIndia . 
Goan (Vorld wed é 
Gujarati : a “s 
Gujarati Kesari .. ee 
Indian Daily Mall 

Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Soclal Reformer .. 
Tndiw Fcxtile Journal 
Ismaili ee ee eo 
Jam-e-Jamshed ., ee 
Kaiser--Hind se os 
Kashshaf #s as es 


Khilafat Daily .. ee 
Khilafat Bulletin ., se 


Akhbar-i-Islam and Akhbat-l- 

Soudagar oe oe as 
Bombay Chronicle ey a 
Bo nbay Samachar is si 
Breul Co ’s Warket Report sa 
Catholic Examiner ae ve 


Day of going to Press, 


Weekly. 
Thursdays. 


Tuesdays and Fridays 
Mondays. 


Daily. 
Every Wednesday. 


Sundays. 
1 hursd ays. 


Monthly. 
Monthly, 


Monthly. 

On Mondays and Fridays 
Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Sundays. 

Saturdays, 


Dally, except on Sundaya 
Daily. 

Dally. 

Daily, except Sundays, 
Saturdays. 

Daly, except Mondavs, 
Dally. 
Monthly. 
Saturdays. 
Wednesdays 
Daily. 

On the 15th, each month 
Saturdays. 

Monthly 

Every Saturdays 

Dally, except Sundaye, 
Sundays. 

Every Friday, 


Saturdays, 


or Sr ee 


Rashimukh ‘ ie 


Sanj Vartaman .. aw 
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.. | 1st week of every month (accord: 
ing to Hindu Calendar). 


Daily, except Sundays 


Stations Titie ln fall, Diy of going to Press. 
Mufide Rozgar .. ais Sundays, 
Muslim Herald .. ve «- | Daily, 
Nawa Kal .. se . Daily except Monday 
Nyayadarshak ae Thursdays. 
Nusrat ww wks Daily, 
O Amigo do Goano EP | Fridays. 
O Anglo-Lusitano ee »» | Saturdays. 
Pars! & Praja Mitra & Hindustan | Daily, except Sunday, 
Bombay weatd: Railway Times .. e ». | Uridays. 


Shri Venkateshwar Samachar 
Timesof India .. ee 
Illustrated Weekly of India. 
Wahdat .. o» oe 
Young Messenger of India 
Kolar Gold Fields News .. 
Akhbar Zulgarnain ee 

A VYozdo Povo .., ee 


Alkamal - 
Amrita Bazar Patrika se 


Ananda Bazar Patrika .. 
Asfijyadid .. ee os 
Bangabaai ‘s ae 


Bowringpet se ee 
Budaon ee ee a6 
Calangute (Goa).. s 


| 

l 

|| Bagumat) .. ss. a 

| Bengalee .. os ae 
Bhagavan Gandhi.. e% 

Calcutta .. és 
Bharata Mitra 7 “a 
Business World .. as 
| Capital .. ee oF 
Collegian .. ee 5s 
| Com meroe an a 
| Commercial News ee 


| Dowejadid .. ee oe 





.. | Fridays, 
. | Dally. 


Sundays. 
«. | Daily. 
Ses | Monthly. 
.. | Luesdays. 
6th, 13th, 20th ani 27th of ev2ry 
month. 
Saturdays. 


Daily. 
Daily, 


Daily, except Sundiys 
Dally. 
Wednesdavea 


Daily. 
Daily, except Sundays 


Mondays; 

Thursdays, 

Monthiy. 

Thursdays. 

Bi-monthly. 

Wednesda ys, 

On the 10th of each month, 
Dally. 


e e . 
e eo 6 
rr nc cs eee ne 
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Calcuthi— ond. 


Calicut es 


TT om ee ee ee OO ee eS SES A SS SS aes eres eee oe oe tee ee ee, ee eee ee 2 eee 


A 


-—— 


The Press. 


Title in full. Day of golng to Press. 


Fogiishman os oe -. | Every Monday. 
Gandiva 7 -- | Every Friday. 
Guardian .. ea = Fridays 
Hindu Patrict.. - ‘ Daily” except Saturdays, 
Hindusthan a ote .- | Daily, except Sundays. 
Hitabad? a, .. | Wednesdays. 
(ndian and Eastcrn Engineer .. | 14th of each month. 
{ndian Engineering ag .. | Thursdays. 
Indian Mirror as a -» | Dally. 
Indian News Agency... 5% vecwes 
Industry .. a ai .- | Monthly 
Inqilab-I-Zamana .. a -- | Daly, except Sundays. 
Jain Gazette a ;: é S iturdays. 
Liberty wi ae ‘ . | Daily, except Sundays. 
Mali shwarl ss : .. | Lvery Monday. 
Market Intelligence ae .. | Dally. 
Muslim Standard ‘ .- | Iriweebly, 
Mussalinan et oe -. Thursdays. 
Nayak ‘ .- | Dailv. 
Plant rs’ Journ anj “Ag ule = Saturday*. 

turist | 
Pinkobh =. os ee .» Dally. 
Rayat Bhand Ss . sundays. 
Sanjibanl ee : Wednesdays. 
Samay me . Wednesdays, 
Samyavadti.. és g | Daily. 
Serv ant ee ee ees . | Daily, 
Statesman ae we -» | Dally, «xcept Mondays, 
Sultan se ae at -- | Every Wedneaday. 
Swatantra ,, ae a «» | Daily. 


Swaraj ee ee 
Telegraph .. sia 


Daily, except Mondays. 


United Press Syndicate .. ee coccce 
Vishwamitra ba aie -- | Dally, 

Vyapar ee ee «2 ee Daily. 

Young Men of Indla ia -- | Monthly. 
World Peace se ve .. | Wednesdays. 


Alameen .. = 


Kerala Sanchari .. 
Manorama we 
Mathrubhumi bce 


On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. 


Vita vadi ee ae oe Daily. 
West Coast Reformer .. .. | Sundays and Thursdays. 
West Coast Spectator .. .- | Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


a ee 
re, ce 
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Day of golng to Press. 


| Wednesdays, 
Daily. 


Daily, except Sundays. 


| Monthly. 
Saturdays. 


Bi-monthly. 
Saturdays, 


.» | Lucsdays, 


| 
“| 


Stations. Titlein ful, 
( Azad ae 
Cawn pore J ournal ae 
Dally Vartaman .,. ois 
Hurriat ee es ee 
Cawnpore be 4 Prabha... ae x 
Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 
Paper. 
Reuter’s Telegram Company. 
Limited 
Zamana ee ie 
Chandernagore.. .. Probartak “ we 
Ciind wara .. ws .. Lokmitra .. ne o- 
Chiosurah .. és ., Education Gazette a 
Chittagong és .. Jyoti ae ua 
Cochin Argus as Si 
Cochin ., 73 Qochin News Agency Sa 


Gochin Mattancherry 


Cocanada .. 


Colombc .. 


Contal oe 


Cattack .. 


Daeca ° 


Malabar Herald .. as 
.. Malabarisiam 


ois Catholic Messenger 
Ceylon Daily News ae 


Ceylonese .. bs 
Ceylon Independent 


Ceylon Morning Leadcr .. 
Ceylon Observer .. oh 


Dinakara Prakasa ii 
: Dinamina es we 
1 Dravida Mitran .. “se 


Gnanartha Pradipaya... 
Islam Mittiran .. oie 


Lakmina ee ee ee 
People 56 wit wa 


Sarasayi Sandaresa ee 
Times of Ceylon .. = 
-. Nihar we be 


{ Otkal Deepica ae es 


Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, 


e@eert 


Saturdays. 


Thursdays 


| Tuesdays and Fridaya. 


“| 


Daily. 


Daily. 
Daily. 


Daily. 
Dally. 


25th day of every month, 


\ 
. \ Mondays, Tuesdays, Thavadaya, 
\ and Saturdays. 
. | Daily, except Sundays. 
| Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Mondays and Thursdays. 


l 
- | 
Al Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


Daily, except Sundays. 


Dally. 


| Tuesdays and Fridays 
| Daily. 


Mondays. 
Fridays. 


Indian Sunday School Journal .. | Monthly 


f Dacca Gazette .. a 
Dacca Prakash .,. an 





Mondays, 


Sundavs. 


Stations. 


Da jreling . 


Dulha so 


Dharwar ee oe 


Dhulia 


Dibrugarh ., 


Gauhati.. ee 
Giotakhpur.. ° 
{iuntur 
Howrah 


Hyderabad, Deccan 


Hyderabad, Sind .. 


ai, a eCe————_— er ee renee eS ES SS AN AO MO RN et 





Title in full. 


Darjecling Timcs and Piinters’ 


Gazette. 


Alaman 


ATjaD oe ee 
Asia ee ee 
Daily Hamdard .. 
Gencral News Agency and 
Depot. 

General News Bilimaran .. 
Hindu Sansar 

Hindustan Times ., 


Indian News Agency 
Maheswari ( Hind{) 


Mail Trading es 
National News Agency 
Quam ee 


Rajasthan .. es 
Rivyasat ae ae 
Sabha ee 
Swarajya 

Te} are 


Tamadun 
Vijaya ae 
Weekly Hindi Pape 
Weekly Moballig .. 
Weekly Buarat Sewak 


The Press. 





Book 


ee 
er 


Dharwarvritt ae i era 
Karnatakavritta and Dhanonjaya 
Karm Veer.. oe ‘a 
Raja Hansa ae oe 
Vijayia =. ‘a - 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Prabodh .. ee a 


Times of Assam 


Assamiya 
Swadesh .. “* 
Deshabhimani 
Bisva Duta.. 


Musheer-t-Deccan 
Sahifa-i-Rozana 
Usman Gazette 


Bharatvas! .. 
Hindu 


Musafir 
Prakash .. 
Sind Journal 


Sind Muil.. 
Sind vasi 


eg EY 


Day of going to Preas, 


Tuesdays, 


Daily. 
Daily. 
Dally. 
Daily, except Fridays. 
Daily. 


Weekdays. 
Daily. 


Weekly, : 
Monthly. 


Weekly. 


Tuesdays. 
Thursdays. 
Daily. 
Daily. 
Dally. 


Monthly. 
Saturdays, 


Saturdays, 


Wednesdays, 
Tuesdays, 
Fridays. 
Daily. 
Daly. 


Fridays 
Saturdayr. 
Fridays, 


Saturdays. 
Saturdays, 
Daily. 
Daily. 


Daily. 
Daily. 
Dal ly * 


Daily. 
Daily. 


Saturdays. 
Dally, except Sundays, 
Wednesdays, 


Daily. 
Daily. 


Stations, 


Ja Tha 


Jaffna (Vannarponnat) 


Jalgaon (Khandesh) 
Jaramoala .. aia 


Jhansi Je 
Jhansi City.. 


Jubbulpore 


Karachi 


Karai Kudi se 


Khutna ., 
Kolhapur City 


Kottayam 


Kumta 


Libore .. ‘ee 


f 


| 


——— 


The Press. 


Title in full, 


Ceylon Patnot and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser. 
Jaffna Catholic Guardian... 


Sithia Veda Pathukavalan 3 
Vasavilan Jaffna Native Opinion 
ee Hindu Organ ees ee 

..| Pragatik ee a 

..| Daily Beopar Patar , 

{|} Free India Tr aia 

(| Sahas ee ewe 

«o| Nyaya si ace 

{ {udia Sunday School genase 
Karmaveer aa 

{| Alwahid a a - 
Bharat as or we : 
Chowkidar : oe 
Dally Gazette ws os 
Kesari es a i 
New Times ee oe ee 
Parsi Sansar ee a oe 

Rozana Biupar.. Ke a 

{| | Rozana Samachar.. és 

| | Sind Observer om ae 

| Sind Sudhar ae - a 
Weekly Memon Samachar 

(} Dhana Vysia Ootran.. 

(i Kumaran cg wa 
Khulna Basi ex ‘ 
Vidyavilas os ee 
Kerala Vatathi .. aig 
Malayala Manoramy ws 
Malayalam Daily News 


| 
"| 


Nazrani Deepika .. 
Powraptabha Se - 
Kanora News 


Kanara Leader 


Akali ee 
Akhbar-l-Am 


Bande Mataram .. 
Civil aod Military Gazette 


Congress Publicity Bureau 
Daily Karamvir 


Daily Milap ar 
Dally Updeshak .. 


Daily Urdu Iltifag 
Heart Zamindar 


Darpan oe 
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Day of goh g to Prcca 


Tuesdaya. 


Saturday Morning: . 
Fortnightly 
Fortnightly. 


Wednesdays. 
Weekly, 
Daily. 
Fridays. 
Sundays. 
Wednesdays, 


C[hird Thursday of eve‘y month, 
Fridays. 


pay except Sundays 


rel except Sundays 


ly. 
Saturdays, 
Daily. 
Daily. 
Wedncedays and Saturdays, 
Saturdays. 
Thursdays 


Fridays. 
Wednesday. 


Thursdays. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

us ca le and Satardaya. 
Toetdayy, Thursdays and Satur- 
Tuseleys and Fridays. 

Thursday. 

Thursday. 


Daily. 
Daily. 


Daily, except Sundays, 
Dally (Suudays exeepted), 
Daily, except Tuesdays, 


E98 


Stations, 


Lal ore— contd, 


» Larkana 


Lucknow 


Lyallj ur 


Madras 


= 


OE RUS EE ge OD come OT Nee NS ei mepennnee enn queen? — a ee 


Title 1n full. 


Haq re e4 
Kes ari ae es 


Mutlim Outlook .. 
Paigham-:-Sulah .. 


Penth os = 
Pratap 


Rajput Gazette 
Scientifie World .. 


Sryasat oe as 


Tie Pres¢. 


Sudarshah .. a 

Sunday Times 

The People 

Tribune ae ia a 
N W. Railway Union Gaatte .. 
Watan af me ie 
Khairkhah és 

Larkana Gazette .. 

Advocate oi 

Anand ; 


Daily Hamdam .. 
Haqgiqat .. ee 


TMindasthani 


Indian Daily Telegraph ae 


Indian Witness .. 


Kaukab-i-Hind .. 
Lucknow ‘limes .. 
Muslim Gazette... 


Oudh Akhbar 
Pitriot ve sie 
The Huque.. 


Daily Commercial News . 


Daily Marhet Report 


Al-Mazmun < 
Andhra Patrika .. 
Angio-Indjan Ks 
Agadbind .. 
Catholic Leader ., 
Christian Patriot .. 
Daily Exprese .. 


Desabhakatan , 
Joana Jothi 
Hindu u 


Indian Railway Journal .. 


Indian Review... 


J nararthimani 

Jarida-i-Rozgar .. 
Justice ee ee 
Law Times ee 
Madras Mall a 


Day of going to Press. 


Fridays. 
Daily, except Sundays. 





Daily. 
Sundays and Wednesdays. 


Daily, except Sundays. 
Dally, 


lst, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 
month. 
Monthly. 


Daily, except Sundays, 
Mondays. 


Sundays 
Saturdays. 


Daily, except Sundays, 
Weekly. 
Th ays. 


Saturdays. 
Fridays. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Thursdays. 

Dally. 

Daily, 


Bi -W eekly, 
Dally. 
Wednesdays, 


Wednesdays. 
Dally. 
fuesdays. 


Daly, except Sundays, 
Lyvery Saturdey. 
Daily. 


Daily. 
Daily. 


On the first of every montl . 

Tuesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sunday and Mon- 
day mornings. 

Daily. 


Daily. 
15th of every month 
Monthly, 


Weehdays. 
Saturdays. 
Daily. 
Saturdays. 
Dally. 


The Prvess, 
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| Title in ful 





Stations, 

Muhammadan ee ee e 

Mukhbir-j-Deccan .. a ; 

Vvayadipika ie ; 

New India a ei ° 
Mairis—conid, ee 

Shamshul Akhbar ar ea 

| Swadesa Mitran .. — 
{ Swarajya.. os 

To-day " : 
Madura ‘a si «+| South Indian Mail ee as 
Mandiwlay .. —_ e+| Uppor Burma Gazette .. Me 

ATerra ., wie ae oe 
Margao (Goa) Sa Noticias 7 a ts 

Vitramar ee ee Sa 
Mattancheri oe e«| Chakravarthi ‘ae as ar 
Meerut es bis - | Roznama Qaum .. oe ° 
Vhow ee ee ee Satyarth Patrika ee ee 
Mirpurkhas.. oe »e| Virpurkhas Gazette ae 
Mirpur City on Khichri Samachar ais : 
Moulmein .. ae Moulmein Advertiser we “a 
Mount Road, Madras Hindu es es ; ws 
ZTussoorie “« Mussoorie Times .. as : 
Muttra ee aie «+! Jain Gazette ; os 
Mnuvattupuzha «| Kerala Dheepika . ° : 
Muzaffarnagar an Weekly Sewak : 
VUymensingh oe -| Charu Mihir rr 

Sadhv1 - 
Mysore Sampadabhyudaya 


Nagercoll .. 


Nagpur... 


Naini Tal . 
Nasik 
Naushahro . 


Nova Goa ,. 


Ootacamund 


Wealth of Mysore 
" Travancore Times 


f | Desha-Sewak Sa 

| Aitavada 
Maharashtra 
Khabbar 

| Marwad! oe . 
Pranavir é 
Sama} Sewak 
Sankalpa.. 


Sankalpa Mahal . 
| Swatantrya 
Young Patriot 


| Naini T3l Gazctt« 


Loksatta .. 
Shahti 
{ TWiarlo de Noite 
Heraldo 
O’Debate ; “é 
O’Heraido 
{ South of Inthi (bacrver and 
{| Nitvin) News 
| Nalgwri Limes ; 


Day of going to Prcss 





Mondays and Lhureday:, 
Wednesdays, 

Daily, 

Daily. 


Mondays, 
Daily 


Daily 
Daly 


Viondaya. 
Daly. 


Wednesdays and Saturday ' 
Mondays. 
Mondays and Fridays, 


Saturdays. 
Daily 
Thursdays 


Wednesda} 8. 
Saturdays. 

Daily 

Dally, except Sundays, 


Thursdays. 
Mondays. 
Saturdays. 
Weekly 
Tuesdays, 


Thursdays. 
Dally, sites ds Sundays, 
0 


Tuesdays 


Mondays, 
Wednesdays 
‘Lluesdays 
Daily 


Tnesdavs 

Mondavs ind Thurs lays 
Mondays 

Daily. 


Tridaysa 
Daily, except Mondays 
Sundays. 


Wednesdays 
Saturdays 
Mondays 


Dally. 
Dally, except Mondavs, 


Mondays 

Daily, except Sunlays 
holidays. 

Daily issue, except Sun lays 


Wedncsday: 


700 The Press. 
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Stationa, Title in fail. Day of going to Preas 


_ — _— eee eee ae ee — — 


Orai ae se .-| Utsah es oe os e- | Thursdays. 
Pandharpur oe .-| Pandhari Mitra .. a -- | Sundays, 


Pangsa av ae .-| Kangal a os Sie -o | Fridays. 
Panjim, Goa es --; O’Crente oe oe -- | Saturdays, 
Parur ee es ee Uttara Tha taka oe ee ee Saturdays. 
{| Behar Herald ae oe .- | Saturdays. 
Patna ee oe ] Express ae oe ee . Daliy. 
Searchlight ee : . | Saturdays. 
Pen ee ee --| Kolaba Samachar .-.- -- | Fridays. 


Deccan Herald . i «- | Dally. 
Dnyana Prakash .. an -» | Dally, except Mondays 


Poona ee ee K *garl ee ee ee Tuesdays. 
Mahratta os a .- | Sundays, 
Poona Star ws i -- | Daily. 


WarCry .,. es os .- | Monthly. 


Sat agraheec ag oe -- | Biweekly. 
Servant of India .. ea -- | Weekly. 


Alfazal ee ee eo ae Bi-weekly. 
Alhakam .. oe oe -. | Weekly. 
Alfarooq .. es ie .. | Weekly. 
Nur ae ee is .. | Fortnightly. 
Review of Religions (in English.) | Monthly. 
Do. (mm Urdu) . { Monthly. 


Baluchistan Gazcttc oe ~. | Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


are Herald Daily Hulle- | Daily. 
ne. 


Poona Citv,. os 


Quadian (efa Batala} .. 


Quctta oe oo 


eos, eee —— 


Quilon oe ee Desabhimani ze 


Malayali ..LL)oTD | wedneadays and Saturday;. 


Kathiawar Opinion a .- | Bi-weckly. 
Rajkot ar we Kathiawar Times .. ay .. | Wednesdavs and Snadays, 
Lohana Hitechhu .. ce .. | Wednesdays. 


Rampur (Kathiawar)  ..| Saurashtra Be se .. | Dally. 


Burma Sunday Times... .. | Sundays. 


Burma Exchange Gazctte and | Daily. 
Daily Advertiser, 


Chinese Daily News és os os tees 
Free Burma Ss ie .. | Daily. 


| 
New Burma Li be .. | Tri-weekly. 
New Light of Burma... .. | Dally, except Mondays, 


| 
| 
=—e 
i 4 

| Rangoon Daily News .. .. | Thursdays. 
L 


Rangeon Evening Po-t . .. | Week-days. 


Rangoon Gazette .. v .- | Daily, except Mondays, 
Rangoon Times .. xe .. | Dally, except Sundays. 
Rangoon Mail .. ae e. | Saturdays. 

The Sun... oe i .- | Dally, except Sundays. 


Bakoo!l es Saturdays. 
Balvant.. a eo. | Tuesdays. 


Ratna ziri s@ oe ee 
! Satya Shodhak_.... ; . | Sundavsa 


The Press, 
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: Title in full. 








Stations. | 
| 
Daily Prem.. ‘ is 
Rawalpindi... as Frontier Bulletin . a2 
Shanti Ne es és 
Samastipur ee ae ee Vigilant ee e< ee 
Satara ee ee ee Shubha Suchaka se se 
Satara City.. a ..| Prakash .. es es 
Hyderabad Bulletin ee 
Secunderabad =... NoticeSheet ..  .. 
Shahjahanpur is -| Sarpunch .. ne ar 
Kalpataru .. os s< 
Sholapur .. ee Karmayog) ‘a 
Sbolapur Samachar we 
Navajug .. ee ea 
Silchar ee oe { Surma nee ee a 
Simla ~ as Sunday Times Simla Edition 
Bakkor ee os ea Sindhi ee ee ee 
Deshbandhu a a 
Deshi Mitra “s Pr 
Deshudaya 
Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat ‘Darpan 
| Jain Mitra ee ee oe 
Surat 5 - | Navayuga Weekly . 
Praia Pokar és ae 
Samachar .. re a 
Surat Akhbar oe ae 
Sgihet es 2c --| Paridarsaka se a 
Tinnevellyv ne --| Kalpaka .. ‘5 
Trichinopoly <a : Wednesday Review. 
Trichut oe ee ».| Lokaprakasam ye 
Tirupur... wie .! Commercial News.. 
| 
Tiravalla .. ws {Kerala Tora 7.7 
Bharata Kesar] .. ae 
Samadarsi ., ve a 
Trivandrum cook Travancore Press Service . 
|| Trivandrum Daily News.. 
(| Western Star es sie 
Udipi i ee .-| Satyagrahi.. ie “es 
Vizagapatam ee eo Andhra Ad vocate oe ee 
Modavritta ar oe 
Wal oo te Vrittasar .. 2 4nos 
Maharashtra Dharma... 
Wardha ee ee { Rajasthan Kesari.. ee 
Yeotmal .. es ..| Lokamat.. ee ‘ 





—, 


Day of going to Press. 


Dally. 
Saturdays, 
Daily. 


Saturdays. 
Fridays. 
Wednesdays 


Da ly. 
Daily 


Daily. 


Sundays. ‘ 
Thursdays 
‘Tuesdays. 


Monthly, 
Sundays 


Mondays. 
Saturdays. 


Dally, except Sundays. 
Ihursdays. 

Tuesdays, © 
Saturdays, 


Wednesdays. 


Wednesdays. 
Daily, except Mondays. 
Sundays. 


Wednesdays 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays, 

Mondays 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Wednesdays. 
Wednesdays, 


Bi-weekly. 
Tuesdays, "Thursdays and Sutur- 
days. 


Dally. 
Tucsdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
da 


ys. 
Thursdays, 
Fridays. 


Mondays. 
Mondays 


T vesduys, 
Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 


Banking. 


An event 0’ -reat :mportance in the historv 
of Ind an banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Impenal Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal Bombay and Madras 


The 1dca of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1836 
and was tle subject of a minute by Mr James 
Wilson when Finance Member, in 1859 Again, 
in 1867 Mr Dickson, the well known Secretary 
of thc Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi 
dency Banks On various later occasions the 
mitter was brought forward without result and 
it wis discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Jinance and Currency in 1913 
Lhe present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during tho war and the 
rcalisation of tha desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 

nda, 


The Presidency Banks —The history of 
th Proudency Banks in their relationship witl 
- Government falls into three w ll defined stages 
Prior to 18f2 the Presidency Banks had the 
night of note issue tut were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their busin s« 
was restricted by thdir charters The second 
riod was from 1862 to 1876 In 1862 the 
Banks wire deprived of the rigat of note issue 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government As com 
pensation jor the loss of their nght of issue, they 
were £1ven the use of the Government bilances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches 
The old statutors limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed though 
the Governments power of control remained 
unchingted In 1866 the agreements were re 
vised and the paper currency business was re 
meved from their control and placed unier 
the. direct management of Government The 
thir] period dates from the Presidency Banks 
(ct of 18°6 by which nearly all the most im 
portant limitations of the earher period were 
raimposed Put very bnefly, the princip. 
restrictions imposed Jv this Act prohibited the 
Binks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
Tayable out of India, and from leniing 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods 
Unless the goods of the title to them were d pos 
ited withthe Bank os security At th same 
time Government abindoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of thar shares in the 
Banks ‘Lhe Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances’ Reserv 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly fimuted, 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920 During the war, 
hewever the policy was dchberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
h_ Reserve Treaguries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banksin order to assist the money 
mirket 

The Imperial Bank —Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank 1s entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta 
J ombay and Madras and such otuer places as 
the Central Board with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General 1n Council may deter 
ay The Central Board of Governors consists 
0 — 

(a) Manoging Governors not exceoding 
two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-Genera) in Council on re 
commendation by the Central Board 

Presidents, Vice Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Local Boards 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 
officer nominited by the Governor 
General 1n Council and 

(d) not more than four non officials, nomi 
nated by the Governor-General in 
Council 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board, 

The Controller of the Currency and_ the 
Secretarics of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Gov rnment The Governor-General in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
Vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances pnd if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern 
m nt as may be nominated by the Governor- 
Gen ral in Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Maniging Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
affecting the matters aforcsaid such action shall 
not *e taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor General in Council Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
mde for the increase of the capital of the Bank 
Ihe capital of the three Presid ncy Ba ks con 
sisted of 32 crores of rupecs in shares of Rs 500 
eich fully subscmbed The additional capital 
withorised was 7% crores in shares of Rs 5C0 
each of which Rs 120 .1as been called up, mak 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs 11} 
crores, of which Rs 95,6250000 has been 
put up ‘The Reserve Fund of the Bank 
3% Rs 53750000 and the Balance Sheet 
of 30th June 1930 showed the Government 
) alanc at Rs 1391 45199 other 
deposits at Rs "Q0307 313 ani Cash 
Rs 10 06747 0 with a percentage of Cash to 
habilties of 20 001 


Class of Business —The Ymperia! Bank of 
{ndia Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 1n defining absolutely the class of bysincss 


(b) the 


The Imperial Bank, 


in which the Bank may engage, though the olde: 
limitations are modified 1n some minor points 
It permits for the firct time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borrowing of money 1n 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in J ondon except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks 
The Act provides for an agreement Letween the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1921 and is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year’s notice, provides, twnter alta, for the 
following important matters — 


(L) <All the general banking business of 
the Government of India 1s to be 
earried out by the Imperial Lank 


THE DIL!ECI1O1 ALT, 
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(2) The Bank will hold all the Troasury 


Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches This involves the 
abolition of the Reserve Treasury 


system 
(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 


to open 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one 1D 
four The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number: 
ed 69, includyng the Colombo branc 
of the Bank of Madras’ ‘Lhe Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to trinsfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bunk 1n 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868 


(4) The management of the Public Debt 


will continue to be eonducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration 


Sir 0 borne A Sintth At 


Managing Governors 


hk M MuDonald Isq, 4 


Presidents, Vice Presidents and Seerctarics of the Local Board: 


C ALCLUTTA— 
J C Benthall, Tsy 
( de M hillock Isg 
M G Stewart Loq. 


BoMBAY— 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdis ht C11] 
Su Jamsetjce JeJecbhaoy Bait ACSI 
J G Ridland, Lsq 


MaDRAS— 
C F Wood, ksq 
S \ Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Lsq 
A O Bentley Loq 


Controller of the Currency J | 


MBI 


President 
Vice President 
Scarctary 


President 
Vace President 
Scere tary 


President 
Vice Presidcnt 
sccrctary 


Pavia: Esq 1¢8, 


Nominated by Government 
The Hon ble Sir Dinshaw L Wacha ht JP, Bombay 
The Hon ble Sir Manechyt b Dadabhoy KcIL Noizpur 


Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjce KCUILI 


KCVO Calcutta 


Ihe Hon ble Rajah Sir S$ KR M Aonainalai Chettiar At Moidras 
MANAGIR IN LONDON 


R A Gray, Lsq 


BRANOHLS, 
Burra Bazaar, Calcutta. Almraoti, 
Clive Strect, Calcutta. Amritsar, 
Park Street, Calcutta. Asansol 
Byculla, Bombay. Bangalore. 
Mand v1, Bombay Bareilly. 
Sandhurst Road, Bombuiy Bassein. 
Mount Road, Madras Lellary. 
Abbottabad, Bonares, 
Adon. Berhampore (Ganjaip) 
Agra, Rozwada, 
Ahmedabad Bhagalpur. 
Ahmedabad City. Bhopal. 
Ahmednagar. Broach 
A)mer. Bulandshahr 
Akola Calicut. 
Akyab. Cawnpore. 
Aligarh Chand pore. 
Allahabad, Chapra. 
Alleppey. Chittagong. 
Ambala, Cocanada, 
Ambala Cant. Cochin 


Coimbatore, 
Colombo 
Conjcevaram (Sub-Agency), 
Cuddalore 
Cuddapah. 
Cuttack. 
Daccr 
Darbhanga 
Darjccling. 
Dehra Dun. 
Delhi 
Dhanbad. 
Dhulia 
Dibrugarh 
Lllorc, 


Farrukhabad 
Ferozepore, 
Fyzabad. 
Gaya 
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Godhra. Magsuljpatam, Raipur, 
Gojra. Vcerut. Rajahmundry 
Gorakbpur. Mirzapore, Rajkot. 
Gujranwala Montzomery. 
Guntur, Moradabad. Rangoon. 
Gwalior, Moulmein, Rangpur. 
Hathrnas. Multan, Rawalpindi. 
Howrah, Murree. Saharanpur. 
Hubii. Mussoorie 
Salem. 
Hyderabad (Decr1n) Muttra. Sargodha, 
Hyderabad (Sind), Muzaffarnagar. Secunderabad. 
Indore. Muzaffarpur, 
Jaipur, Myingyan Shillong. 
Jalgaon. Mymensiagh Sholapur. 
Jalna, Nadiad. Sialkot. 
Jalpaiguri. Nagpur. 
Jamshedpur, Naijnol Lal, Simla. 
Jhanal Nandcd (Sub Agency) Sita pur. 
Srinagar (Kashmir ) 
Jodhpur Nandyal. Sukkur, 
Jubbul pore. Naralngunze Surat. 
Jullundur City. Nasik Tellicherry. 
Karachi, Nogapatam 
Kasur. Nellore rinnevelly. 
Katni New Delhi irupur. 
j,hamgaon, Nowshera. Trichinopoly. 
Khandua, Ootacamund. 
Kumbakonam. Patna, Trichur. 
Lrivandrum, 
Lahore, Poshawar. Tuticorin, 
Larkana. Peshawar City (Sub-Agi ic\) Ujjain. 
Lucknow, Poona 
Ludhiana. Poona City Vellore, 
Lyallpur. Porbandar Vizagapatam. 
Madura, Purnea. Vizianagram. 
Mandalay. Qi tta. Wardha. 
Mangalore. Ruichur. Yeotmal. 


ln Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act, the various securities payable in India and Ceylon and, sub- 
uecsuiptions of business which the Bunk may ject to the directions of the Governor-General-in- 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 i¢ Is ex- Council, the discounting, buying and selling ot 
uressly provided that the Bank shall not transact ills of exchange payable outside India for 
any kind of banking business other than that and from or to such Banks as may be approved. 


sanctioned in Part 1. ’ 
Briefly stated, the main classes of business ves oder ot ae ‘ Pie eee aaid 


sinctioned are .— 
(1) Advancing money upon the security of -— (5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters of 
(a) pro e , in which a trustee is autho ‘ Credit payable in India and Ceylon. 
rised by Act to invest trus moneys (6) Buying gad selling gold and ailver. 
(6) Securities issued by State aided Rail (7) Receiving deposits. 


Ways, notified b the Governor 
General iacConnclic (8) Recelying securities for safe custody. 


(c) Debentures, or other securities fesued | (9) Selling such properties as may come into 
under Act, by, or on behalf of, a the Bank’s possession in satisfaction of claims, 
District Board. ansa . 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto steer tne Berney ee an een 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. 


(e) Accepted Bills of Lxchange or Pro fete as Administrator, for winding 


otes. 
(f) Fully paid shares and debentures of (12) Drawing bills of exchange and greating 
Companies with limited liability or jetters of credit payable out of India for the use 
immoveable property or documents of of principles in connection with (11) and also 


title relating thereto, as collateral for private constituents for bona reonal 
security where the original security let fe 


is one of those specified fn a, 6, c, @ and, | 
if authorised by the Central Board, in ¢ 
(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern : 
ment, sdvancing money to Courts of Wards BE BAY DEAGce mee exconing ee mom 
upon security of estates in thelr charge. (14) Borrowing money ia India. 
(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying (15) Borrowing money in England upon se- 
and selfing bilis of exchange and other negotiable | curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise. 


(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, &e., bills of exchange payable out of India 


The Imperial Bank. 


The principal restrictions placed on the busi- perty or documents of title thereof. 


ness of the Bank fn Part 2 are as follows — (2) The amount which may be advanced te 
(1) It shall not make any loan or advance :— | any individual or partnership is limited. 

(a) For a longer period than six months; (3) Discounts cannot be made or advancss 

(5) upon the security of itock or sharesof on personal security given, unless such dis- 

the Bank , counts or advances carry with them the several 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in responsibilities of at least two persons or firme 
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Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- unconnected with each other in general part- 
gage or security of immoveable pro- nership. 
The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 30th June 1930 was us follows :— 
ASSETS. 
LIABILITIES. Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p. 
Government Securities ..} 26,98,02,707 7 0 
Subscribed Capital --( 11,25,00,000 QO O {Other authorised Secu- 
——-———— ||" nities under the Act. | 271,71,353 111 
Capital paid up .. --| 5,6250,000 0 O , Toans <% ae »-| 11,28,36,7:7 15 0 
Reseive .. ia : » 37,50000 0 0 | Cash Credits es » | 82,81,15,035 15 4 
Public Deposits .. ~ | 1391,45199 4 FT | Inland Bulls discounted 
Other Deposits .. - | 700357913 1 4 |) and purchased.. 5 309,03 891 13 0 
Loans against Securitie Foreign Bills discounte 
pei contra. 16842105 4 2 and purchased . 1,57,476 1 9 
Loans fiom the Govern- eae Bulhon 
Ment of India under Dead Stockh aig 2,77 63,415 4 =I 
Section 20 ot the Pape Liability of Consti- 
Curiency Act, against tuents for Contingent 
Inland Bulls discounted Liabiltties per contra ; 
and purchased per Sundiies ,, - 61,70,091 L 2 
contra Balances with = othe 
Contingent Liabilities .. ae Banks a 25,70,794 5 5 
Sundries .. ” P 88,24,615 8 2 —— ——_______ 
| | 80,54,95,082 15 11 
_— — , Cash Ae ee . | 16,96,74,750 2 4 
Rs, _.|97,31,60,333 2 3. || Rs | 97,5160833_ 2 3 
The above Balance Sheet includes,— £ s. cd, 


Deposits in London ee 
Advances and Investments in London 
Cash and Balances at other Banks in London ee Pe - 


Government Deposits. 
The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at vanous 
periods during the last 40 years or so :— 


In Lakhs of rupees. 


ee 1060590 6 1 
2,26) 004 6 4» 


192,278 16 1 








Bank | Bank | Bank Bank Bank Bank 
— of | of of /Total _ of of of rota] 
Bengal. Bombay | Madras. Bengal. Bombay. Madras, 
| 
30 June | 
1881 230 61 63 344 1913. 247 167 68 482 
1886 329 82 39 450 1914... 29U 197 93 530 
1891 332 97 53 482 1915 ../ 9263 137 | ~=:102 552 
1896 225 88 a7 370 1916 336 263 115 714 
1901 187 P0 63 340 1917 =|) 1838 716 209 2263 
1906 1&6 93 46 325 1918 Ss, 664 549 | 213 1426 
1911 198 129 77 404 1919, 346 298 |; 142 786 
1912 210 155 75 440 1920 ;: 801 663 170 1634 
26 January | 
1921. 384 208 138 708 
IMPERIAL BANK, 
sith June 1921 2,220 
” 1922 1,672 
1023 1,256 
1924 2,208 
1925 2,252 
1926 3,254 
1927 1,004 
1928 798 
1929 2,074 
1930 1,891 


23 
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Government Deposits, 
The proportions which Government deposits have borne fiom time to tiwe to the tutr 1 Capital 


Reserve and deposit of the three B 


anks are 


shown below :— 


In Lakhs of Rupees, 


371 222U 7016 218 ,, 
411 1672 6336 186, 
435 1256 7047 8-5, 
457 2208 7062 Qu:2,, 
477 y252 7588 20°74, 
402 3264 7530 274, 
07 1004 7317 106, 
517 796 7331 86, 
527 2074 7233 19-9, 
58 1361 7003 146, 


ae 


Recent Progress. 


vel ae ‘ 547 
1924 a ; 562 
1923 ve - 562 
1024 ‘ : 562 
1925 es oe 562 
1926 ee .- 562 
1927 m on 562 
1928 es 062 
1929 502 
_ 1930_ 562 
The following statements show the 


mation into the Impenal Bank — 


progreas nade by the three Banks prior to their amalgs- 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 


BANK OF BENGAL 














| 
Govt. Other 
Cash Invest- Dividend 
— | Capital. ‘anait ucbe: oe | ments, tor yeal. 
$lat December ches _ ee Seas 
1895 a ea 200 68 184 877 | 422 182 10 per cnt 
1900 i im 200 103 155 582 243 136 11 ‘9 
1905 ae as 200 140 167 1204 36 181 iz 
oo, tts 200 | 50 | ea { 4508 | bes | | 28 2 
1007 ot i 200 157 187 1673 | 460 279 2 )—Ct,, 
1908 a a 200 165 178 1575 | 607 849 is |, 
1909 we ~ 200 170 168 1760 615 411 14 A 
1910 : ; 200 175 198 1609 , 6514 968 lk, 
19}] ‘ : 200 180 270 1677 729 821 14 * 
pte : .. 200 185 234 7 | 665 in 4 4, 
w% i 200 19) 301 824 840 R\ A a 
1914 ~~ = W Sy ) wy 1169 621 16s 
Wis : - 200 #204 265 1978 785 793 16, 
1916 we wt 200 *213 274 214% 772 768 16 ry 
1917 -, os 200 +221 448 2634 1482 778 17 , 
1918 oe as 200 189 584 2392 894 779 17 
1919 7 : 200 200 405 3254 997 864 17? 4s 
_ 1920 ey 200 {210 484 3398 1221 910 19) ” 
Includes Ra. 63 lakhs as a Teger ve for depreciation of investmenta, 


67 
26 


t : 


>> t FY 
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BANK oF BOMBAY, 
Govt. | Other 
Inveat. Dividend 
| paler eee ag seme Cash, | ments, for year 
Lsva ‘ ; Luu 61 76 358 | 228 305 14l per cent 
1900 vel 200 70 | 87 | 432 129 89 lls, 
1905 . vel 100 87 92 676 | 259 158 12, 
1916 = gs St S100 92 | 101 832 354 177 122 =, 
1907 .. 100 96 112 821 324 164 lg, 
1908 ti, 100 101 | 4 832 377 149 3 CO, 
19009 Sti, 100 103 120 «1085 415 163 is 
1910 ., 100 105 152 1053 436 149 14, 
1911 : 1 100 106 107-1104 463 208 i, 
1912 100 106 117. —s«1124 316 210 4 
191 } 100 | 106 | 200 1015 47 232 “ue 
1914 100 119 183 1081 646 202, boy 
191 ; 100 100 136 1079 423 276 6, 
1910 . | 100 $0 142 1367 667 312 fe a: 
1917 : .{ 100 92 295 2817 | 1898 744 7h, 
1918 i, 100 101 177 «1749 542 853 131 
1919 100 119 262 2756 928 81h 19h ,, 
1920 100 120 $49 2748 Rs 208 2 ~~, 
BARE OF MADEAB. 
13890 ee os 6U 16 45 278 144 45 1U pu cen 
19000 ..  ..—s«C8 2 35 260 82 67 
1905 60 80 4) 344 140 71 10 ,, 
1906 60 39 b4 355 151 81 10 , 
1907 60 86 35 416 162 84 10 , 
1008 - | 60 40 62 447 153 84 i ae 
10099 ~Cis, 60 44 49 600 141 79 2 
1910 oe 60 48 72 567 184 85 12, 
1911 ; 60 52 50 625 166 104 2 4 
1912 a 75 70 75 743 196 113 12, 
1913 76 73 86 805 219 Wi 122 =, 
1914, | a5 76 91 761 267 134 2 
1915 . 26. 95 65 86 803 256 184 2. 
1916 . 96 55 104 960 286 161 2, 
1917 ; 75 50 87 | 1020 496 94 122 ~—C,. 
1918 75 50 102 954 271 139 2 | 
1919 Si; 75 45 104 | 1216 436 175 2 
19220 i 75 45 118 | 1879 605 211 i. 
IMPERIAL J}ANK 
30th Jure 
1921 J | 347 | 37] | 22,20 70,16 | 34,33 | 16,62 | 16 per cent 
1922 562 ai) | 16072 63,36 | 33,95 900 
1223 562 435 ( 12,56 | 70,47 | 29,13 925 | 18 
1924 56? 457 | 22,08 | 7662 | 2195 | 11,75 | 16 , 
1925 562 477 | 22.59 7588 | 3582 | 1413 | 16, 
1924 562 492 | 32,54 75,30 | 45,03 | 21,88 | 16 
1927 . | 582 A07 | 1004 7317 \ 9283 } 20,50 } 16 
1928 562 517 796 73,31 | 13,77 | 2535 | 16 
1929 582 527 2074 72,33 | 3041 | 2419 | 16 ~~, 
1930 562 537 1 391 7,003 | 1,696 {| 2969 { 16 





THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Bauks carrying on Exchange business 
ia Indja are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
Continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. y their busmess was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance thie 
part of India’s trade, have aleo taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portiun also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 


At one time the Banks carried on their opera- | 


tions in India almost entirely with money 
torrcwed elsewhere, principally In London— 
‘he home offices of the Banke attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Danks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it 1s possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
abie terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in ~ ~ 


The Exchange Banks. 


No information 16 available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits m India, but the 
following statement published by the Director: 
General of Statisticsin India shows how rapidly 
such depouts have grown in the aggregate 
within reecnt years 


TOTAL DEPOSITS OF ALL EXCDAN JE BANES 
SECURLD IN INDIA. 
In Laihe of Rupees. 


1895 ee oe ee 1030 
1900 as oe a 1050 
1905 oe ee ee 1704 
1910 ve ee os 2479 
1911 oe ee ee 2816 
1912 oe ee ee 2953 
1913 ee oe te 3103 
1914 se ee ee 3014 
1915 se ’ ve 3354 
1916 ee . 3803 
1917 ee oe ee 5337 
1918 ee . . 6185 
1919 e» ee ; 7435 
1920 es 7480 
192] : , 7519 
1922 oe : ee 4338 
1928 ee ee as 6814 
1924 oe ve ee 7063 
1925 ee ee : 7054 
1926 as 7154 
1927 ‘ : 6886 
1928 oe . 7113 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 


Lurning now to the question of the invest 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so fur as it con 
cerns India, this to a gieut eatcnt consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn agamst imports 

nd exports to and from India. 


Th? financing of the 1nmport trade originated 
and is carried thrcugh however for the mast 
pirt by Branches citside India, the Indian 
Branches’ sharcin the business consistin{, prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
Ing of the drawees of thc bills, and 1t 1s as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned, 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in Ind.a and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their rcsources in carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
taratively small figure in relation to the buzi- 
ness they actuatly put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London 1s carnmed 
on but the following figures appearing iu the 
balance sheets dated 3lst December 1929 uf 
the undernoted Banks qill give some idea of this 


LIABILITY ON BILLS OF EXOHANGE RE-DIS- 
COUNIED AND STILL CUBRENT. 


Chartered Bank of India, Austratia 8,696,000 
and China, | d. 


Eastern Bank, Ld. 1,136,000 

| Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 8,965,000 
Corporation 

| Vercantile Bank of India, Ld «. 2,304,000 

| National Bank of India, Ld. , 4,974,000 

P.&0O Banking Corporation, Ld . 3,787,900 

29,862,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the worla also, 
butit may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 


The bills against exports are larguly drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be “ clean’ 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods 1n respect of which they are drawn 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opencd by Banke 
or financial houses in England and bearing a* 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to seeure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case 1f they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
hills in anticipation of a fall in the Londo. 
discount rate while on oceasions also the Ranks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
| 98 an investment until meturity. 


The Banks place themselves in funds jn India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills ir 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal — 


(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature 


(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 


(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 


(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 


(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 


The remamng business transacted by the 
Banks in India 1s of the usual natue and need 
not be given in detail. 


An interesting event in Indian Banking 
history is the recent entry 0 th? Banking 
field here of one of the English “ Big Five.” 
. This bag been brought about by the acquusition 
‘of the business of Cox & Co. by Lloyds Bank 


Joint Stock Banks. 


The foliowing is a statement of the position 
business in India as at 3lst December 1929:;— 
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of the various Exchange Banks carrying oD 


In Thousands of £. 


\ 


Cash and 


~ Banco Nacional Ultramarino . \ 462 | 630) 3,07 OU 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd... , 1,312 | i] 24 109 10,161 
Chartered Bank ef India, Austra | Z 
China, Ltd... i i 3,000 4,000 Abs Ip,v0k 
Comptoir National D’Escompte de | 3.2538! 3,451 C3 81e 0,288 
Eastern Bank, Ltd. me - ! 1,000 | 4sU 6.293 4,123 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
poration: Ltd... es i 1,625 7,971 od, TEN) 10,734 
Imperial Bank of Persia. . hes 650 650 4a i: 1,302 
Lloyds Rank, Ltd. ae <a 15,810 10,000 Bod 64 14,7 34 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. | 1.050 1,460 12,677 1,092 
Mitsui Bank, Utd. ee os 6,000 6,570 G4, S57 31 408 
National Bank of India, Ltd. .. | 2000 3,000 31,407 16,833 
National City Bank ot New York 22,000 2,000 312,058 1} ! yt 
Netherlands Trading Society 6,669 dod 3330, (805 
Netherlands India Commercial Bas | 41,085 2318 15,102 Gb97 
P. & O. Banking Corporation, Lid. | 2 O04 isd dot 3,708 
Sumitomo Kank, Lid. .. ne 2,000 2.700 | 67,06 80,000 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. .. 10,000 11,350 om olf 12,719 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of 


The first important failure to take place was 


this description operating in India, and such as that of the Peopic s Bank of India and the los 
were then in existence were of comparatively of confidence caused by the faslure of that Bank 
small importance and had their business con-: resulted in a very Jarge number of other failures, 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid the principal being that of the Indian Specie 


development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
aod set in with the establishment of the Bauk 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906, 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themsgelver to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businessesin addition 
and can hardly be properly classcd as Banks. 
These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existencc, but it 


Bapk, 


Since those events of ten yecais ayo 
confidence has been largely restored. But in 
April 1928 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
ed payment and is now in Voluntary Hquidation. 
Ihe effect of the failure of this old established 
Bank might have been disastrou. but for the 
prompt action ot the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the sitnation In clo-.e association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depcsitorg of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent. of the amounts due 


was generally suspectcd in welt informed circles tothem. A panic was averted and a critical 
that the business of many of the Banks was period was pa.sed through with little difficulty. 


of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it wag a matter of no great surprise to many During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 


people when it became known that some of the was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Banks were in difficulties. Central Bank of Tnodia. 
The fuilowing shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets :— 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Name. Capital, ve. | Deposits. rant ree 
Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P. & 

O. Banking Corporation, I.td. 3 35 44 1,136 666 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd. .. oe sy 30 24 o73 345 
Bank of India, Ltd. sts ne <a 100 90) 1,108 520 
Bank of Mysore, Ltd. .. ast 20 1h 198 65 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. : 168 93 1,264 R41 
Indian Bank, Ltd. (Madras) 12 11 158 26 
Punjab National Bank, Ltd. 31 19 5233 332 
Union Bank of India, Ltd. 39 7 ny 4 28 
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London Agents of Banks 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 


The followiog figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-Gensral of Statistics shew the 


growth of the Capital, 


Reserve and Deposits 


of the principal Jomt stock Banks registered 


in India .— 


In Lakhs of rupees. 


Capuial = fteserve. Deposits. 
1870 ae 9 1 13 
1876 Se 14 2 27 
1880 ie 13 3 63 
1885 - 13 5 94 
1890 is 33 17 270 
1895 és 63 31 566 
1900 ee 82 45 807 
1004 aoe 133 56 1155 
1907 “é 229 3 1499 
1908 oe 239 69 16246 
1909 256 47 2049 


7 LUNDUN OFFKIChS, AGUN 


Name of Bank. 


Imperial Banh of IndJa .. is 
Other Banks & Kindred ila 
Allahabad Bank .. or 


Bank of India ae ee i 
Central Bank of Indias... eis 
Grindlay & Co. .. aie a 


Karnani Industrial Bank 


King’s Bianch (Calcutta) 
» (Bombay) 
Punjab National Bank .. 
Simla Banking. Industrial Go. 
Union Rankof India ‘ 
Exchange Banks. 
American kbxpress Co.,(Inc.) 
7 


Banco Nacional U!tramarino 

Bank of Taiwan .. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
ond China 

Comptor N ational d’ Escompte 
de Paris .. ‘ ee 


Eastern Bank 

Hongkong & Shanghal ‘Banking 
Corporation ‘se - 

Imperial Bank of Persia . ae 


Lloyds Bank 
D 


itto. (Cox’ 8 Branch) ; 
Mercantile Bank of ae ‘a 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd 





National Bank at India a 
National City Bank of New York | 


Nederlandsche Handel-Maat- 
schapplj 

Nederlandsche Indische } Handels | 
vank ‘ is 


P. & O. Banking Corporation . 


“| 
Sumitomo Bank .. Ss 
Thomas Cock & Son a 
Yokohama Specie Bank .. 


in Indtsa 
Capual, Aesserve, VDevusue 

1910 ae 275 100 2565 
1911 sa 285 126 2529 
1912 es 291 134 2725 
1913 a 231 LJ2 2259 
1914 a 251 141 1710 
1915 es 281 156 1787 
1916 re 287 173 2471 
1917 = 303 162 3117 
1918 , 436 165 4059 
+919 “ie 539 224 5800 
1920 is 837 255 7L14 
1921 ee 938 300 7689 
1922 55 802 261 6163 
1923 680 234 4442 
1924 699 380 h250 
1925 673 386 5449 
1926 676 408 5988 

1927 688 419 6084 
1928 674 431 6285 


Nid OR COR RLSPUNDINIS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINE SS) IN INDIA. 


London Office—Agents or 


Correspondents 


London Office ae i 


( National Provincial Bank 
1 P. & O. Banking Corpn. 


Westminster Bank 
Lloyds Bank ae 


Loudon Office até o4 
Barclays Bank... 


Lloyds Bank . : 
Midland Bank .. is 
itt 


Ditto ar sii 
Westminster Bank deg 
London Office 6 


Ditto fe 

Ditto ia 

Ditto sie 

Ditto Ss 

litto 

Divito as 

Ditto a 

Ditto 

Ditto se e 
Ditto ae : 
Ditto 

Nitto ws 
Ditto : 


National Provincial Bank 
London Representative .. 


London Office 


Ditto oe ee 
Ditto oa ee 
Ditto a as 


Address. 





22, as Broad Street, L. €. 


15, piahobecaks, K. C. 

117-122, Leadenhall ee 
E.C. 3 

Bartholomew Lane, E. C. 2. 

42, Gracechurch St., B.C.3. 

as ar orien? Street, 


e s 1. 
ve Fenchurch Street, E 


2, Gracechurch 8t., E.C.3, 
: senor St., E.C.2. 


tto 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2 
62-a, Lombard Street, D 
C. 3. 

9, Bishopszate, E.C 2 
Gresham House, 25, Old 
Broad Street, E C, 2. 
38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
8-13, King William Strect, 

E.c. 4. 
2-3, Crosby Sq., E. ©. 3. 


9, Gracechurch St., E.C.3 
33- arg William Street, 


42,G 
15, Gracechutch St., E.C.3. 
100, Old Broad St., E. ©. 2, 
26, Bishopsgate, E. 0.2 
36, Bishopsgate, E. C, 2. 


15, Bishopsgate, H.C. 2 


Gracechurch St., E.C.3 
Ditto 


ew Bishopsgate, 

117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
BE. 

67, Bishopsgate, E.C, 2 


Ludgate Cirens, EB. ©. 4 
7, Bishopsgate, B.C, 2. 


Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
In india long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems hkely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come ‘fhe use of the word 
Shroff” 1s asually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to 1m 
pecunious people, but this 1s hardly fair to the 
people known as “shroffs’’ in banking circles, 
as there 1s no doubt that the latter are of verv 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into suffimently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it 1s in lus capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of businets within the scope 
of the Presydency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
4uS an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually anseg in some- 
thing after the followmng manner. A _ shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, wth limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
etill requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approeches the shroft, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, 1f he js satisfled that the business 1° 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 eacn. A heondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the ¢brotts in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage 1s reached however when the demands 
on the shrotfs are greater than they are able to 
Meet out of their own money, and it te at this 


Point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. ‘Lhe shroffs do this by taking 
& number of the bills the: already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined mm each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
lhe extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accummodation in the bazaar 18 therefore 
dependent on two factors, mz, (1) the hmit 
which he himself may think 1t advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to disgount balls 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage In, 


The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces 
Saruly vary according to the standing of the bor 
rower and witb the season of the year. Gene 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two anna¢ 
per cent, per mensem abovethe Banh’s rate ot 
discount, or 14 °/, 18 a fur average rate charzed 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
-cale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
13 not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay 


‘Lhe shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shiharpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Officce 
bing carried on by ‘‘ Mvonims”’ who have 
very wide powers F 


It 1s not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits iid engage in ex- 
change business throughout L[ndia, but there 3 
no doubt that this is done to a very consk er ible 
extent 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform. 
Now the Imperia] Bank fixes the rate for the 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents the 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans 
against Government securities only and advances 
on other securities or discounts are granted ag 


The following statement shows the average 
constif uted -— 


a ee 


a rile at a slightly higher rate, Ordinarily 
such advances or discounts are granted at from 
one-half to one per cent. over the olhicia} rate , 
but this does not always apply and in th: mon- 
soon months, when the Bank rate 1s sometimes 
nominal, it ottun happens that such accommod. 
tion 19 granted at the oflicial rate or even loss. 


Bank Rite since the Imperal Bank was 


Ycaily average. 





Year. 

? ; : 8 Use 6° 1U5 re 
ioe : ve se 7°132 4°610 6°82] 
1923 ae es acs eee 7°4190 4°5 5 959 
1924 Pr ‘i - ‘“s 8°0p 5 815 6 6&2 
1925 a 8-585 4 Tua 5 643 
1926 : 5 651 | 4° 4 825 
1927 : ; i 6°508 4 956 5 732 
1928 e¢ es es ee 6 945 i) 4) 6 2, 
1929 os ; - ee 6 878 | 5°788 6 333 

6 508 es roe 


ee es 


Clearing Houses. 


BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


Lhe principal Clearing Houses in India are 


t10%e of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, ! 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first 
two are by far the ‘most important. The 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, inost ofthe Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Agency firms, and a few ofthe better 
Known of the loc] Joint Stock Banks. No Bank 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right , 
and any application for admission to a Clearing | 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
111 be subject thereafter to ballot by the | 
exis ing members. 

rae duties of seftling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at ech of the places | 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
atten 13 at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques | 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him pegotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques bave been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advices the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
' the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during tne course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
finul balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 





ho may have negotiated on other members! cash in any form. 
The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below :— 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In lakhs of Rupees 
Calcutta Bombay | Madras, Rangoon. Colombo.| Karachi. | Total 
ih es _ i 
1991 Not $511 1338 | Not of 178 8027 
availabl> | 3 available 
_ 7013 1295 a ie 268 8576 
8762 1464 | ie oe 340 10668 
1904 as | 9492 1636 re 363 11393 
1905 ad 19927 1560 - 324 12811 
196 is | 10912 1582 5 : 400 12895 
19.7 29144 | 12645 1348 | 530 27167 
1908 24231 | 125385 1754 | : 643 33263 
19,9 19776 14375 | 1918 ae 702 | 86801 
1910 22288 , 13852 2117 4765 755 | 46527 
191 25763 17695 2088 5599 762 51612 
| 
1912 28831 | 20831 1152 6043 - 1159 58016 
1913 83133 | 21800 2340 | 6198 s 1219 61780 
1914 28031 17696 2127 4989 S34 1315 54168 
1915 32266 1 16462 1887 4069 325 1352 56036 
1916 48017 | 24051 2495 | 4853 mr 1503 8919 
L917 47193 | 33655 2339 4966 . 2028 00181 
L'18 74397 43362 2598 | 6927 eg 2429 129643 
1919 9021] 76250 8004 ! 8837 ; 2266 180598 
1920 153388 |! 126353 7500 | 10779 as 3120 301140 
1921 01672 89788 8847 | 11875 - 3579 200741 
1929 04426 | 88683 4279 , 12220 9681 3234 210523 
1933 8Y148 75015 4722 | 1!0)4 11940 4034 199983 
1924 92949 65250 5346 11555 13134 4515 192249 
1925 101833 | 51944 B716 12493 14978 4:19 | 191088 
1924 95944 42066 5688 12311 16033 3166 1754028 
‘ 

1927 108392 | 39396 5629 12609 15997 3037 179510 
1928 108819 | 54308 | 6510 | 12033 15446 2945 | 200093 
1929 20 NOME Tt a, a 





Table of Wages, Income, cc. 





TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &c. 


Showing the amount for one or more days al the rates 0f 1t0 16 Rupees per Month of 31 Days 
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The Railways. 


Ihe bistury of Indian Rallways very closely 
reflects the fiuancial vicissitudes of the country 
Not lor some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test thetr 
applicability to Kastern conditions three ex peri- 
mental lines were sanctioned In 1845. These 
were from Caicutta to Raniganj (129 mules), 
the Last Indian Railway, Bombay to Kalyan 
(33 miles), Great indian Peninsula Ratlway , 
and Madras to Arkhonam (J mules), Madras 
Railway, Indian Railway building on a 
eerious scale tates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
niinute cof 1853, wherein after dwelling upon 
the great social, political aud commercia) ad 
vantages of connecting the chief cities bv rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal pert. 
Jhis reasoning commended itself to the Wi 
rectors of the East Iind.a Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Vutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
ulcation were eevercly felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, “Ynglish Companies, the interest 
on whose eap.tal was guaranteed by the dtatc, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contiacts had been entered iato with 
eight companics for the constraction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capita! 
of £52 millions I{hese companies were (1) 
the East Indian; (2) the Great Indian Peni 
sula, (J) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Wentral India; (6) the astern Bengal 
(0) the Indian ftranch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now patt of 
the List Indian Railway, (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway, (8) the Ureat South- 
em of India, now the South Inceian Railwav 
[he scheme laid the fonndations of tbe Indian 
Railway system as it existe to-day. 


Early Disappointments. 


‘Lhe main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
thar cazital, for this was the only condition 
on which lovestors would come forward This 
guaiantee was five per cent coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required, in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were caiculated at 22d. to the 
rupee, the Railways were to be sald to Gov- 
ernment on fixed turms at the close of twenty- 
4ve years and the Government were to exer 
vise close contro} over expenditure and work 
nz ‘The early results were disappointing 
Whilat the Railways greatly increased the 
eficiency of the administration, the muhility 
of tha troops, thd trade of the country, and the 
movewent of the population, they failed to 
make broil sufhelent tp meet the cuaranteed 
interest. Some critiog ributed this to the 
unnecessarity bizeh gtanda@rd of Constrection 
adupted, and to the meers’ ignorance of 
local condittons; the resgit was that by 1869 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Bs 166) 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 


method of construction, the Government 
Secored sanction to the building of fines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab imes from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons Gov: 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
System of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87) , 
the Southern Maratha (1882) , and the Assam 
Rengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
Danies. ‘Their total length was over 4,000 mile‘ 


Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
full of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprisc. Hour companies were 
promoted —the Nulgiri, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. ‘Ihe first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater in: 
portance was taken when Native States 
Were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernmert guaranteed the interest on 330 mulea 
of line 10 the State of Hyderabad. Lhis was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 mules were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge, during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines buiit 
on ths frontier ‘lhe Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. ‘The sections through the desolate 
Harnat and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly; it is said that they might have been 
ballacted with rupees: the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces 
gary, but unprofitable, outlay 


Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period—the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panics were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the map 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent. but the rebate was lhmited to 20 per 
cent. of the gross earnings Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only m the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Bars) 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge The rebates 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent. trustee stocks; 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 


Modern Ratloay Policy, 


+ solute guarantees of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 34 per cent on the capital outlay 
Under these terms a considerable number of 
feeder Itne Companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exact«d 
As these terms did not at fir-t attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in /itu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar 
antee from 3 to 3} per cent and of rebate from 
34 to 5 per cent with equal division of surplu: 
profits over 5 percent in both cases At last, 
the requirements of the market were met 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood +t 
a substantial premium Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth (Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that 1t should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that piivate enterprise in this 
direction should be encouriged 


The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements ‘hey have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent ) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas 
ing the amount Tor the above reasons, the 
Government of Indi: have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the constuction of exter 
sions or bianches to existig min line systems 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not experted to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a gualantee agamst loss from 
a Local Government or Jocal authority which 
might desire to have such lines construct:d 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas This p1oposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governm: nts a method of secur 
ing the construction of tulways which my be 
required for purely lo.al reasons and which 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnmes, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee Some such arrange 
ments have already been made with Local 
Government 1n Madras Punjab, Burma and 
Bombay 

Railway Profits Commence 

Meantime a much more important chinge 
was in progress Ihe gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods The 
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fallug in of the orginal contracts allowe] Gov- 
einment to renew them on more favourable 
terms [he development of Irrigation in the 
Punjah and Sind transformed the North West 
“rn State Railway Owing to the burden of 
asintaining the unprofitable Fronticr lines 
this wae the Cinderela Rulway in Indta—th2 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdem of constructing railways from 
oorrowed capital But with the completion 
of the Chenab anil Jh*lum Canals, the North 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State 
{n succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly In the four years ended 1907 08 
they averaged clos. upon £2 milltons a year 
[In the following year there wis 4 relapse Bad 
harvests in Indi2 iccompanied by the mone 
tary panic eiused by the American financial 
crisis: led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when worning expenses wele rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices [nstcad of 4 
profit there was a defleit of £1 240,000 in the 
railway accounts tor 190800 But in the 
following ycar there wa A reversion to a pro 
At, and the net Rulway gain has steadily an 
vreased = For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £10573000 Although in a 
country like India where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the charreter of the 
monsoon, the railwiy revenue must fluctaat 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit but the net railway gain decreased to 
£3707 000 1n 1920 21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6 182,000 In 192122 As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how 
ever on the repoit of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921 this loss was changed into a gain of 
£813000 in 192 23 

The 1esults in succeeding years showed further 
improvements as will bes en from the following 
stitements — 


Contulhu | Rulwiy 
—— tion to Rs rvc Total 
Gn ral T und (rain 
Revycnues 
L & 4 
1923 24 4437 712 
1924 2) 4941 °87| 463,985) 9 577 372 
192) 26 413 644) 2594936; 6990 80 
1920 27 4 486 04 1 108 433) 5 994478 
1927 28 4 707 239) 34(0 000] 8 167 239 
1928 29 3933834, 193789)| 5871729 
192) 30 4988 9)0) 1! 61650) 307 300 


Rupees hue Icen converted into & at the 
average 11te of exchinge for the year 


thic wishow vr i definite s t bick dumm: 
1929 30 due to th .eneral wonid d pression 
which wis accentuated m In hii by the activities 
x0 the Comegress Party which iterfered with 
the normil flow of trade with disistrous results 
to the finances of In lua is w Il us to those of 
indian Ruilwivs The net gin tothe Cintral 
Goverument from the works of 1ts railways 
in the year amounted to £3 027 300 which was 
£2 829 750 less than those of 1928 29 and as the 
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coitith ition pry vble to zena ul revenues ymount- 
C1 fy tho SOU it we ne uy fo dmw 
tl of 6 GO trom th Ralwiy Rosas fant to 
n of this chur tho op sults or £9 0 3h hive 
hosnnotnprovam nt miupto lath’ braary 
19.1) th yros citnings of Indiin Rillwirys 
wi otboit to22¢ 0) 1 5 thin th) — of the 
sunbair op diol oof 619) ) fhe orsiscd 
dimite to do) Topre ntel with the Rulway 
Bil ¢ © anat for 293k 32 allows tor total 
me apts of Ro Yeo crocs vd luctroa of 
R lo joan sisconpa twithth owmilesti 
mat while the totalbcharg s althoigh Rs 15 
aas blow th orm cstimite wi cosfi 
mite] fo amoral to neatly Rs 102 orcs 
Rulwiys wae th actore far with v los of 
R oo f2 Qos an vulition ty whch Ts > 74 
adores hav to be found wo contribation to 
(nord Rovenue sd Tewillace adineh bo neees 
wy todtaiw Ro LO86Gcau tron th BR serve 
funt lho buds € ¢ tinat) for 1931 72) lows 
tor total ree ipts of Ro 10%) Gomes md total 
chug sat R tOt 2. ctor santa th contr 
bitin tod or dR von wilb Nooo G crore 
twill bom ossity to driwoatuth rR 415 
qores fromthe R save dual 


Contracts Revised 


One factor which helped to improve thr 
fininciil posil1on was Lhe revision of the original 
Goutracts und cr which the guaranteed lines were 

distracted in tv »r unt divaden? 
guarantee) at old. pcr rupee, md the half- 
yearly settlein ats mile these c)nupanie 
4 drunon the stat) at atime? wh o their stock 
Wis tt a high pre nium Th first ¢ontraet 
to fall in was the Last Indtin th great line 
onnecting Calcutta with D Thi and the North 
er provinces Whin the contract lapsed, 
the Governm nt x«reawel thir mght of pir 
chasing the line paying th par hase money 
in the form of tcrminyble annuities, derive } 
from revenue, cursing with them 1. sinking 
ruud for the relomption cf eap'tal Lhe vad 
wav (hts becum 4 Stite line but 16 Wis re- 
l wel to the Conpiny which aetuilly worke 
it Under these new eondittons the Last 
Indian Conpiny brousht te th Stite in the 
ten yoata crite 1 £909 aff romece ing all charces 
inchiling the paymonts on 2 count cf the 
terminable ainu ty vy means of which the 
Pirchase of the ltie was wile, and intcrrst 
oi all ecipital outliy sip equ nt to the date 
91 purche. , a clei profit of nearly ten mul 
lions = AG tre end of seventy four years from 
1880, when the annuity expirer, the Govern- 
ment will come into r> cipt of a clear yeuly 
neome of upwirls 9” €2 700000, equivil nt 
0 the creatioa cf v crpital of sixty fo sevinty 
miulinns steiling No other rulway shows 
rey its qait> = y1al 6) the East Indian, bec wuse, 
1) adlitton to secving a rich country by an 
azy fin’, if p asesaes ifs own colherics and 
enjoys shea) coal But with allowanre for 
these fi ty all the other g@inarantec | com 
pinies which hist been acquired under similar 
ontifinis ow thou contracts expirei, have 
vroportiviat ty swetlel the revenue ini as 
sets of the Stite It 's diffeult to estimate 
the amount which tw oaist b+ added to the capstal 
lebt of the Indian raitwavs in order to counter 
balance the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the interest charges 


System of Control of Railways. 


| According to one estimate it should be £50 mil- 
I 


ions. But even if that figure te taken, 
(txovernment have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 


Improving Open Lines. 


[hese changes induced a_ corresponding 
hinge tn Indian Ratlway policy, Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
yf trunk unes. But with the completion of 
th Nigia-Viultra line, providing an_ aiter- 
native broawi-gauge route from Bombay to 
Velhi through Eastern Rijpuatana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete, A _ direct 
vrda i-f1iuge Toute from Bombay to Sind 1a 
meled bit th poor commercial prosp*cts of 
th line ind the opposition of the Rio of Cutch 
to inv th ouzn line imhis tcaritorns his for 
som time hept this schem in th bickground 
Ih po sibilitics howcver of this canstruction 
bom undatiken hive improved consider vbly 

ntly in doy detuled survey is domes cared 

C there das not exist any throuzsh 11 
coin cto between India iwnd Burma uUthough 
cvoru pout s have been staveycd) the moun 
tiinous chariucter of the rezion to be triversed, 
inl the «uy mein of communtcition with 
Burne by sv reb this scheme of uny ving 
mprtinec  Purther survey work wis under 
tikhon beiweoen 1914 1nd 1920 the three route to 
b sus vy Llbme th co vstroute the Linipm 
rite ount the EHhkony valley route = [he 
1. tre tinze System of Northern and Southern 
Indiy will also probably one diy be con 
nected vund Karicht given direct broad gauge 
conntction with Delhi av project that has been 
investigited moje than once but cannot 16 
pen be financially yustificd Ihese works are, 
lowt ver, subordinate to the necessity fer bring- 
ing the open fines up to their trafc require- 
rentsvana providing them eth feeders, he 
olldden increvse in the trade of India found the 
matn lincas totally unpreparel1 Costly works 
were necessary to douhle lines, improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling atock Consequently the demands on 
the open [ines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new Imes Even then the 
railway buliget was found totallv inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee eat 
i London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
irchcape, to consider ways and means This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on raulway con- 
stration in India was limited only by the 
eapacity of the money market They fixe” 
the annual = allotment at £12,000,000 
year Even this reduced sum could not alw 
be provided 


| Government Control and Re organisation 


of Railway Board 


As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
aupervision and control over the expenditure 
duttag conatruction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
trafic ker these purposes a staf of Consulting 
Cngineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
ap to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India At 


Ce ee we be nT 


System of Contiol of Rarlways 


trafic developed, the Indian Railways out 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the Interests of Govern 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organization and working of the 
ladian Railways and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary The 
Board was fcrmally constituted in March 190> 
Fhe Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In 
dustry Iv prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure ana considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines 
Its administrative duties included the construc 
tlon of new lines by State agency the carrying 
out of new worhs on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience the 
attangements for through trafic the settlement 
of disputes between lines the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working an ] expen 
diture of the Company stines Certain minor 
chan,es have taken place from time to time since 
the cons.ltution of the Railway Board In 1908 
to meet the complaint that the Board wa 
subjected to excessive control by the De 
partment of Commerce and Industrv, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the mght of independent access to the 
Viceroy, he usually sat in the Imperial Legis 
latis @ Council as the representative of the Rail 
way interest In 1912 in consequence of com 
plaints of the avcessiye interference of the 
Board with the Companies an tnformal mission 
wad undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi 
fication of the rule that the President and mem 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy This decision was 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional | 
appointment of Financial Adviserto the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization which is described 
later was lutroduced from ist April 1924. 


Some of the difficulties imvolved in the 
constitution of % controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from 4 study 
of the ‘ Notes on the Relation of the Govern 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Raflway Depart 
ment in the exercise of the junctions of— 


(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
State worked systems aggregating 18,494 miles 
in on the 3ist March 1929 
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(b) the representative of the predominant 
owmune pirtner in systems aggregating 29 451 
miles, 


(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies,and 


(@) the statutory authonty over all railwajs 
in India 


Moreover 10 all questions relating to railw1ys or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments sre concerned, the Riilway De 
pirtment is called upon to watch the interes‘s of 
the Central Government and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governmen‘s Its duties 
do not end there The future development of 
rullways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department 1s therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop 
ment, ta investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing thelr construction Ihe 
statement of the varied responsibilities of the 
Government of India in regard to milways might 
be extended almost indefinitely It will perhap 
be sufficient to mention only the complicvtions 
that may and do arise owing to the very cons 
derable railway mileage in Indian Stites In 
the exercise of all these functions the Railway 
Department 15 a Department of the Govern 
ment of India,its poiev must beinaccord with 
the policy of the Government as a whole and 
everv decision must be made with that considera 
tion in mind Lhe evolution of a satisfactory 
authority forthe administration >f these varied 
tunclions has proved extremely difficult and 
the question was one of those referred to the 
Railway Committee (1920-21) presided over by 
Sir William Acworth who expressed the unan1 
mous opinion thit maternal changes were neces 
sary yn tha constitution of the Railway Board 
Amongst their recommendations the) advised 
the early apztointment of a Chicf Commissioner 
of Railways whose first duty should be to pre 
pare o deflute scheme tor the reorgini7ation 
of the Railvay Department and Mr C D M 
Hindley formerly Agent of the Last Indian 
Railway and Chairman of the Calcutta Port 
Trust, was appointed Chief Commissioner on 
November Ist 1922. 


The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment is that the Chief Commission 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board 1s solely responsible —under the 
Government of Indja—for irrivit g at decisions 
on technica] matters and for advising the Gov 
ernment of India on matters of railwiy policy 
and is not as was the President, subject to be 
out voted and over ruJed by his colleagues on 
the Board Ihe detailed re orpanization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of « 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti 
cular urgency and the Secretary of Stato’s sanc 
tion was thorefore obtained to the appointment 
with cffect from lst Apml 192? hile in the 
person of the Chief Lngineer the Railway Board 
has tiways had available thetechnicaladvice o1 
asenior Civil "ngineer in Mechanical Cngincer. 
ing questions it has hid to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from 
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November 1st, 1922 to create the new appoint 
ment of Chief Mechanical ! ngineer with the 
Railway Board 


Ihe reorganization cariied out in 1924 had 
for one of its piincipal objects the relief of the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important wo1k so as to enable them to 
devote the attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to kee] 
in touch with Local Governments railway 
administrations and public bodies by tourin, 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to doin the past This object was effected 
by placing a responsible Director at the head 
of each of the main branches of the Boards 
work namely Civil Engineering Mechanica! 
Ingineeting ‘Iraffic and Lstablishment The 
former Chef } ngineer and the Clnef Mechanica) 
Engineer who had been employéd mainly 
in c ltivative work became Directors and 
together with the Dhurectois of Tu1affic and 
Lstablishment have been made responsible 
for the direct disposal of the work of their 
branches under the general orders of the Rai 
wiy Board 


Lhe posts of Joint Secretary and 4 Assistant 
Secretaries were replaced by 6 Depyty Diectois 
working under the Directo s ang in chirge 
of bianchea dealing with Establishment Works 
Projects Stores Statistics and Trafic One 
Assistant Director was also added to supe1vise 
the Fechnical Branch and the Drawinz Office 
Lhe disposal of the general work of the Railway 
Bouid was provided for by the continuance 
of the post of Secretary 


lhe position of the Boardas a Department o* 
the Government of India has been maintained 
and it worka under the Member for Commercc 
and Railway As already stated the Chiej 
Commissioner is the Secietarv to the Govein 
ment of India in the Railway Department 
and orders pars by the Board over the signa 
ture of the Becretary are orders of the Govern 
ment of India. 


Fxperence of the working of this organiza 
tion during 1024 25 and the decision agreed 
to by the Legislative Assembly in Septembei 
1924 vo separate railway finances from the 
gencral finances of the country made it neces 
sary to appolnt a vag ed Director and an 
Assistant Dirsctor of Finance An Assistant 
Director cf statistics was also added durin. 
that year Later a Director of Finance wa 
added to the establishment occupying, a 
regards disposal of work, the same position 
ag the D rectors referred tO a’ ove, 


Further experience of the reduction of work 
resulting from the large delegation of powers 
ard responsibility to the Agents of State 
managed Railways and the Board of Directors 
of Company managed railways enabled a re 
arrangement of work to be made during 1925 26 
accompanied by a reduction in the staff Under 
this rearrangement the posts of 3 Deputy 
Directors an Assistant Director and the Assist 
ant Secretary were held in abeyance The 
personal work was transferred fram the Direc 
tors of Establishment to the Seoretary and 
a temporary post of Deputy Secretary was 
created Further a separate technical office 
was established to take caarge of the techniea | 
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Ratlway Board Reorgantsed. 


work of the engineering branches The Techni 
cal Officer also acted as cx officte Secretary to 
the permanent Standardization Committees 
which had been appointed to deal progressively 
with all questions of standaids of equipment 

The necessity of some central organisation to 
co ordinate the publicity work carned out on 
railways and to undertake onits own the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Pubhcity Bureau 
under a Ghief Publicity Officer in 1927 =e 
uccess which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January Ist 1929 The work undertaken 18 
described later 


The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Railway Board s ofhce and to the appoint 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties aie connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees m 
particular The temporary appomtment of a 
Deputy Director to assist: the membe: in deahng 
with Labour questions has been approved and 
the question of making this appointment per 
manent 1s now under consideration The ap 
pomtment of a third member has relieved the 
Member General of some of his ditties and 
enibled him to concentrate more on trans 
portation and commercial questions He is 
now called Member Traffic while the remaining 
member who 1s responsible for civil and mecha 
nical engineering que tions Is hnowu as Mem 
ber Engineering 


Under the Railway Boards policy of pro 
gressive standardisation 11s proposed to stan 
daidise all classes of materials plant and roiling 
stock commonly m use on the riullwiys and soa 
Certrat Standardisation Office his been est iblish 
ed under a Chet Contrcller of Stand irdisation 
to provide the meins whereby such tandardisi 
tion will bc progressively effected in accordance 
with changing conditions ind as the result of 
prictiwal cexperence The Technical Officer 
under the Riuillwiy Boud has now been trans 
ferred to this office as 1 Deputy Controller 


The present supenor staff under the Rail 
way Board therefore consists of 5 Directors 
» Deputy Directors 1 Assistant Director a Secre 
tary and 1 Deputy Secretary in addition to the 
Contioller of Ritlway Accounts and his officers 
to the Chef Publheity Officer and the Officers 
in the Centril Pubhaty Bureau ind to the Chef 
Controller and the officers in the Central Stand 
irdisation Ofhee The As%tptant Director of 
Statistics has been trinsfcrred to the office of 
the Controller of Riuulway Accounts 


The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a_ resolution adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway At the same time a se 
rate Audit Staff was appoimted reporting 
directly to the Auditor General As it was 
|found that the separation of Audit from 


O beration of Indian Railways, 


Accounts led to greater efficiency a simular 
organisation was introduced on other State 
managed railways during 1929 The supervision 
of {ccounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the T'imancial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Durector of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor General These two 
duties were previously combimed under the 
Atcountant Gene-al Railways reporting to the 
Auditor General The Chief Atcounts Officers 
on railways are now uride: the Agent tut hav 

ertain powers of direct reference to the kinancial 
Commissioner of Railways 


Management 


The Railways maniged by Companies have 
Boards of Durectors im London and are 
represented 1n India by an Agent Some of 
the Company managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manger 


Chief Engineer Locomotive and Carriage and. 


Wagon Superint ndent Controller of Stores 1nd 
Chief Auditor while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of locomotive running with Transportation 
State managed lines have generally .dopted the 
dyvisional organisation with a Clef Operating 
Supermtendent Chief Commericial Manager 
Chief Engineer Chicf Mechanical Engineer 
Controller of Stores and Chief Accounts Officer 


Clearing Accounts Office 

A CIearing Accounts Ofhce with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
trafic interchanged between State managed 
Railways ‘The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927 the East Indian Rail 
way following on the Ist April the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the Ist January 1928 and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later 


At the request of the Bombay Baroda and 
Central India Railway 1n exhaustive experi 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure 
and as the experiment was completely success 
ful the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
Baroda & Cential India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office 


During 1927 28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press 1 
well as to the a beg tlh of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
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Railwavs at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearmg Account Office and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearmeg Accounts 
Office at Madras at an eatly date to leal with 
such traffic Lut owmgto certun lit 1 develop 
ments in connection with \p mments now in 
oreration of throu_h iat #1 ¢tets ond of 
dec nttalisition of Itif Actornts Work no 
definite decision fas 4et bcen anivéd at 


The Railway Conference 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
wacinstituted in 1876 This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
unierthe title of the Indian Railway Confer 
ence Association it ts under the direct con 
trolof the rulwavs it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work 


The Indian Gauges 


The standard gauge for India is Ave feet 
six inches When construction was started 
the broad gauge school was strong 1nd it was 
thought «dvisalle to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones But 
in 1870 when the State system was adopte) 
it was lecided to find a more economical gauge 
for the open lines had cost £17000a mile 
After much deliberation the metre-guuge ot 
3 teet 3f inches was adopted, because ar 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in theatr§ The original intcntion 
was to maxe the mtre gauge Jines provisicn ul 
thev were to be converted tnto broad gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it consequently 


‘they were built very light But the traffic 


expanded with surprising rapidity and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge limes than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge So except In the Indus 
Valley where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were improved and they berime a permanent 
feature in the railway system Now there is 
a great metre gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Ra)putana lines and Kathia 
war and anothcr system in Southern Indie 
embracing the Soutbern Maratha and the Soutk 
India Systems These are not yet connected 
but the necessary Ink from Khandéwa by wat 
of the Nizam s Hyderabad Godaveri Railwis 

cannot helene delayed All the Burma [17 ¢ 
are on the metre guage Ccrtam feeder and hil 
railways have teen constructed on the ~ 6 

and 2 0 gauges and smece the openirg 
of the Barsi Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2 6 gauge there has 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre gauge 


The following statement brings out the more important features of the operation of Indjap 
railways during the year 1929 30 together with similar information for the ) ear 1928 29 — 


Mueage open on the 31at Uarch— 


Single line 

Double line or more 
Total route mileage 
Total track mileage 


1928 29. 1929 30 

87,82 wv 38 149 74 
3,566 70 3573 99 
40,949 70 41,723 73 
55,456 96 56,474 74 
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Capital and Revenue Harnings and Erpenduiure— 


5. ‘otal capital at charge including ferries and 
suspense on openline.. ee -. Ls. 8,31,39,30,000 3,56,74,62,000 
Gross earmngs : et aa Be 1,18,86,82,000 1,16,08,14,000 
Gross earnings per train mile we eb: Ms 6 38 6 08 
Working expenses .. ; ‘ war Be 73,59,85,000 76,43,72,000 
Working expenses pertrain mile. ae oy 3 95 3 92Y 
10. Net earnings ee a os ii - ks 45, 24,11 ,000 39,70,57,000 
11, Percentage of working expenses to gross earnings 62 77 
12, Percentage of net earnings on total capital outlas 5 32 
F yutpment— 
13. Locomotives .. ; ; es ve ie 9,442 9,474 
14, Passenger carriages .. os es es - 20,229 20,412 
15, Other passenger vehicles . a its 5,504 5,644 
16. Goods stock .. a a ‘a x és 2,25,593 225,926 
Rail motors .. a ar - 32 36 
Steam coaches : es : 27 33* 
Llectric motor coaches and trailcrs 307 367 
f assenger Traffic— 
17. Number of passenger» carried ab six 620,110,100 634,297,400 
18. Passenger miles oe os oe : ~»  22,097,136,000 23,05 3,000,000 
19. Average journey... sé - Miles. 35°6 36 3 
20. Larnings from passengers carried . .» Rs. 38,24,39,000 38,58,33,000 
21. Average rate charged per passenger per 
mile Pe as “ se .. Pics. 3 32 3 21 
22, Totalcoaching earnings .. we .. Rs, 44,49,89,000 44,67,18,000 
Goods 7 rafie— 
23. Numberoftonscarried .. oe ou as 90,835,000 87,376,000 
24, Net ton miles as ws ee ‘as es  21,889,177,000 21,524,637,000 
25, Average haul ‘ ee es oe ee 241 0 216 4 
26. Larningsfrom tonnage carried .. o» Rs. 71,15,50,000 68,82 76,000 
27. Average rate charged for carrying a ton of 
goods one mile ee a -. Pies. 6 24 6 14 
28. Total goods earnings bis Ss ‘ is 71,44,41,000 69,09,44,000 
Number of emp.oyecs ‘ ix ie ws we 808,433t 819,008 


Jncludes 10 steam trailcr coaches 
{ Revised figures 


At the close of the year 192930, the 
total capital invested in railways was Rupees 
8,56,74,62,000 represented by a property which 
in terms of route mileage amounted to 41,724 
miles of railvay. ‘This property brought in to 
the owners a return of 4 74 per cent. on the 
capita) at charge. Similar figures forthe railways 
owned by the State are — 


Rs. 
Total capital at charge . 7,65,12,25,000 
Total route mileage ee 31,218 
Retum on capital outlay 4 36 


State versus Company Management.— 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 

reat bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
n thesubject of discussion 18 official circles 
and the eer press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 


manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
10 London. ‘Lhe subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
Management and Company management. They 
were, however, unanimous in recommending that 
the presont system of management by Boards of 
Directorsin London should not be extended be- 
vond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. ‘The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 81st December 1924 and o1 that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway op 30th June 1925 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly in February 1923, the 
non-official Indian Members were almost unanl- 
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mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to cany a resolution recoim- 
mending the placing of the Cast Indian Railway 
ard the Great Indian Peninsula Railwav under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts Ihe Government of India, however 
expreased themselves as being s0 convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countnes that they proposed, while 
accepting tne necessity for taking over the 
managment of the Last Indian Railway and 
the Great Indiin Peninswa Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail 
way’ over eventually on a basis of real Company 
Management ‘Therc have been certain dchnite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to co ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railwajs have contri 
buted 4; mullion pounds to General Re 
venues duwing 1927 28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds duing 1928 29 1n addition to prying in 
34 million and 1# milhon pounds respectivcly 
dung these two years to the Ruilway Reseive 
kund The futwe orgamsation will howcver 
need caicful organisation Hkxpcrence in other 
countrics has shown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the legis 
lature ol under any constitution which nnposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State ‘The solution found 
in other countries such 318 Geimany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elswhere where State 
ownership has thrown ou the State the obliga 
tion to manage its own rauways has been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Railway pioperty 
with statutroy prescription of the objccts 


division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority ‘This authority 
may take the form of a company asin Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lincs of a 
statutory commission On ist January 1929 
the Kast Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on Ist 
July 1920 the Great Indian Peninsulir Railway 
followed suit ‘Ihe Naim Jubbulpore Section 
ot the Last Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsila Jauway on let 
October 192° 


On January ist 1929 the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and thc management taken over by the 
State The purchasc of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of th sum of three millions 
sterlmg being the share capital omginally 
contributed Ly the Company The financial 
effort of taking over the line 1s estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupecs in 
the net annual revenuc to Gov ernment 


‘The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effccted on 
the Ist January 1930 Its estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approumately Rs 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs 47 lakhs a year, 


vat 


At the end of 1929 30 the Nizam s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the propeity 
of the compiwnvy wis acquired and 1ts manage 
ment taken over by His ] xalted Highness the 
Nizam s Governmcnt and 1s now known as His 
Lxalted Highness the Nizam » State Railway 


Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances —The question ofthe separ 
ation of the rallway from the general finances 
has been under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921 the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decison for 
the present 


The question was examined afresh in connec 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at lcast 5} percens’ on the capita) 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable tame 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out <A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 8rd March 1924, recom 
mending to the Governor General in Council. -— 
**that in order to rclieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
tothe State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways — 


(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 


‘first charge on railway earnings. 
to be aimed at in such man wgement and statutory | 


(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five sixths of 1 per cent on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five sixths of 1 per cent on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the neat or subsequent years 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has beea made 
good lkrom the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 


(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges ghal) be available for the 
Railway .idmuimistration to be utilised in 


(a) forming reserves for 


(1) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
Securing thc payment of the percentage contri- 
bution to the genera] revenues in lean years, 


(at) depreciation, 
(142) writing down and writing off capital 


(b) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 


{c) the reduction of rates. 
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(4) The railway ddministration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provisicn or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make tepayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent ycara 


(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will beincluded in the Budget Statement, 

@ proposed expenditure will. as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Asseni- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a genera] statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, 7.¢., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed eontribution for the ycar. 


(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Counci] on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 


When Introducing this resolution the Hon’ble 
Member for Commerce stated that it had been 
represented to him that there was a general 
feeling in the House that before the House was 
asked to commit itself to those proposals, it 
should be allowed to refer them to a committee 
of the House. He further stated that he had 
no ob;ection to this course provided that the 
committee met rapidly. This was agreed to 
and members were appointed. 

The committee met twice and considered the 
resolution but was not able within the time allow- 
ed to satisfy itself fully as to the effect of the 

roposals in the resolution on the control of 
fhe Assembly over railway finance and policy 
and as to the amount and form of contribution 
to be paid by the railways to general revenues. 
In the circumstances,the committee recommend- 
ed that the consideration of the resolution be 
adjourned till the autumn session to allow the 
committee further time for examination. Gov- 
ernment raised no objection to this proposal and 
it was agreed to by the Assembly. 

The resolution was further examined by the 
Standing Finance Committee in September 
and as a result of the views expressed by the 
committee and in the Assembly certain modi- 
fications were introduced. The final resolution 
agreed to by the Assembly on September 20th, 
1924, and accepted by Government differed from 
the original resolution in that the yearly con- 
tribution had been placed at 1 per cent. instead 
of 5 /6th per cent. on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment te 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
ird of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
rd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways waa to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of tallways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
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fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 membets elected 
by the Legialative Assembly from that body. 


' This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 


sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council! of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to per1- 
odic revision but to be provistonally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State-management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the udvice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 


The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 


Re organisation problems.—The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of now methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various tailways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered ts that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. This system which 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway durlog 1922-23 and entailed :— 


(a) the separation of the commercial and 
operative duties of the Traffic Departaient, 


(6) the separation of the mechanical and 
running duties of the Locomotive Department, 


(ec) the fusion of the operative duties of the 
Traffic Department with the running duties of 
the Locomotive Department. 


Under the new organisation there is now— 


(1) a Chief Transportation Superintendent 
in charge of all operating functions, 


(2) a Chief Trafic Manager incharge of the 
cominercia! side of the railway, 


(8) a Chief Mechanical Wogineer in charge 
ot tha design and construction of rolling stock 
and of all repairs and renewals of rolling stock 
carried out in th» central workshops. 


This organisation is more or less similar to the 
divisional organisation found on most American 
Railways with the exception that the Engineer- 
ing Department works on a departmental 
basis. This, however, has been changed and the 
maintenance of Way and Works has been 
brought into the divisional organisation while 
new construction remains outside. 


A somewhat similar organisation was intro- 
duced on the North-Western Railway from lst 
October 1924, except.that it follows rather the 
organisation in force on the South African Rail- 
ways where the railways are divided into a 


expenditure being ahown under a depreciat on ‘ number of areas or divisions each under one 
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chief officer and all repor ene to the General 
y 


Manaser who 1s assisted by a number of principal 
officers in charge of definite phases of the work 
ing A similar orgamsation was also introduced 
on the East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railways early in 1925 


Investigation into the present form of 
Railway Accounts — Lhe ipvcstigition by Sor 
Arthur Dickinson into the system of accounts 
followed on Indian railways was completd im 
March 1927 and his report submitted in August 
1927 It has been found possible to adopt 
certain of his proposals and furthe1 investigations 


are being carried out conccinting some ot the 
others 


Standing Finance Committee for Rail 
ways —TIhe Committee mct 12 times in 19.9 0 
and besides scrutimsing the cipital piogrimmes 
of raulwis and discussing the | udget proposals 
fo. 1930 31 they cmsid' ted vuious proposal 
affecting 1ulway stuf = cludin’ the 1041 1¢n of 
eadies the 1corzamisit....  certaumdeputments 
and the erection of 4 number of up 111 appomt 
ments tLhev devoted considenible attention 
to the proposed impiovemcnts m the condi 
tions of service of railway Serv ints with speci 
lefkrence tothe Hoursofwouk (Washinton) 
and Weckiv Re t (Genev i) conventions 
ane ica othe: questions were vo consi 
dei 


Cent: al Advisory Council for Radways.— 
Duiing the vear 1929 30 one meetin, of thc 
Central Advisory Council wis held at Simla 
on the 21st September 199 

dhe subjects discussed wore — 


(1) Wagon Supply Ccmmuttee report of 
June 1929 

(2) Publuity of the proceedings of the 
Central Advisory Cound for Rulwys 

(3) Assistance from 1ailw iv funds to 1ulwvy 
employees for the education cf then 
children 

(4) Improvement m the st wdard of comfoit 


for passengers 


Imperial Indian Mail —A new standud of 
travel in India was instituted in November 1926 
by a weekly cervicc between Bombay ind ( il 
cutti in connection with the Lngli h Wail ste. 


—— 
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mers) The Imperial Indian Mail as the train 18 
called 1s the jet se1vice of the Fast Indian and 
Gicat Indian Penmsula Railways = The popular 
ity of the t11in has been firmly establishcd and 
during the sexsonal months the sccommoda 
tion his been filled to capacity The special 
atures of tms tran are the provision of a 
pallour car 4 compartment tor luggage wanted 
dn Journey bedding the crvices of an expel! 
enced conductor und st ff and high class cater 
ing tic tian is v stibuled = throughout 
slving passengels acccss to all parts without the 
necessity of waiting for station halts Ac 
commodation 1s provided for 32 passengers 
in 14 two berth and 4 single berth compaitments 
Seven of the two herth compartments have two 
lowel berths and the remainder a lower wd an 
appar berth  Jhe rdditionu floo: space in the 
litter compartments enibles two easy-churs to 
l« provided The cytero: of the Imperial 
Indian Mail is finished in cream and gold and 
the service ut awhole compees favouratly with 
the finest Linury train ser ice provided by any 
rulway in the world 


There ue in ad lition miny other good services 
w Indiwn Rulways amons which the Tiontier 
Mail on the B Bo AC 1 wd VN W_ Ratlways 
iS probibly the be t hnown = Lhis trun 1uns 
letween Bombay and Peshiwir and his reduced 
the time of the jouney between Bombiy and 
Delhi by over 4 hours Generally speaking 
the Mail trains on iulways hive becn specded 
up und the scrvice given now comps fwoul 
ably with that found in othe. countris taking 
into considcrition the difficult conditions with 
whith 1ulways mm India hive to contend 


Earnings —Of the tot carmngs on all Rail 
ways of Ks 116 08 crores Rs 68 83 crorcs of 
9 3 per cent were from goods trathc Ks 8 8 
(ro1es OT go 2 percent trom prsscnger trafhe and 
Rs § 67 croresor 70 per cent from parcels 
Wergzigt and misccliineous ( arnings 


Passenger Earnings —Passengel ¢arnings 
showc 1 wi inciea ¢ of approximately one per 
ccnt tiom Rs 38 24 to Ks 38 58 crores jhe 
fillowing table shows thc numbers of and 
cunimngs flom passcnecrs separately for cach 
class for the 4 years previous to the Ww and for 
th >late tyeus 


Number of passengtrs carried (in thousands) 








Lear Seison & 
1st 2nd Inter 3rd Vendor’s 
Class Class Class tickets 

1910 6890 2 784 10 702 310 839 24,341 

1911 703 2 947 11 409 331,000 25,687 

1912 ee 700 3 030 10 308 306,789 26 810 

1913 14 7lo 3 203 12 000 390 412 30,111 
1925 26 Tt 1 033 9 901 13 602 574 608 es 
1926-27 T 1 012 10 0086 14 940 578,409 i 
1927 28 Tf 980 9 063 17 351 594,821 Se 
1928-29 f 913 9 585 17 870 591,743 a 
1929 20 Tf 804 9,125 17 900 606,468 sg 


you, 

Ciass 

Rs 
1910 58 82 
1911 66 38 
1912 62 90 
1913 14 63 94 
1929 26 Tt 1 20 42 
1926 27 Tf 1177) 
1)27 28 t 11371 
1928 29 t 112 25 
1929 20 ft L 10} 45 | 
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Carnings from passengers (1n thousands of rupees) 





2nd Inter 3rd vendor’ 

Claas Class tickets 
Rs Rs Rs Rs 
77 23 9199 | 146516 15 85 
83 83 10888 {| 157315 16 85 
83 31 91 37 17 O1 30 17 55 
88 70 103 48 18 37 03 19 36 

169 42 15961 | 4 7¢ 45 

1 88 27 16179 | 3° 4397 

19>) 67 16932 |] 34 3925 

1 91 89 1 66 4 37 53 32 

183 °G 15896 | 3411 36 


—> —__— 


—_. 





+ Ihe numbe: cf season wnd vendor 4 tickets and their ecainings have been meludcd unlcr the 
respcctive clisscs the former at the rate of 50 single journeys per month 


Rates Advisory Committee 
The Rites Advisory Committee was const!- 
tuted in 1926 to mvcstigate ind moke recom 
mendations to Goveinment on the following 
subjects — 


(1) Complaints of undue preference 


(2) Complunts that rates are unreasonoble 
m themselves 


(3) Complamts or disputes im respect of 
terminals 

(4) Lhe reasonvbleness or otherwise of any 
conditions 15 to the paching of articlcs 
apeciilly hvble to dimage in trynsit or 
habk to ciuse damage to other mél 
chandise 


(5) Complaints in respect of conditions as to 
packing ittached to a rate 


(6) Complaints thit Railwiys do not fulfil 
their obligitions to provide reasonabl 
ficulties under Section 42 (3) of the 
Jndiin Rulways Act 


She Committee r ported on the followin 
mine cis thit hid becn retcrred to them 
dunng 1929 30 — 

(1) Complaint fiom Messrs —_ Chaturvedi 
Tumna Prasad & Co Jaunpur im 
1egud to the 29tes chaized for biddy 
leaves ove the Benzil Nagpu, Gre it 
Indiwn Peninsuly ind ast Indiin 
Railways fiom Birsmgpui to Jaunpur 

(12) Complamt fiom We srs Sheo Dvwyal 
Ramj1 Diss Jaunpur against the 
Last Indian Rutwi im connection 
with the rates for salt from ea Cawn 
pore to certain stations which it was 

lleged, were on 1 higher basis than the 
corresponding rates on another lime 


(()} Complaint from the 


(az) Complumnt from the Sm Ranga Vilas 


Ginning Weaving and Spinning Mills 
Commbitore regarding the rate charged 
for yun from Coimbitore to Shalimar 
over the South Indiun Madias and 
Southern Wilnatta ind Bengal Nagpur 
Ralwiws which it wis alleged con 
stituted preferential treatment owimg 
to + lower 13t¢ bemg chirged for 
s1mil11 t11fhie from Madmato Shalimay 


(7) Compliant fiom the proprietors of 9 


rice mill oat Chakulia reguding the 
all zed lnzh intes chuged over the 
Bnew Nagpur Rulwiy for 11ce and 
Fiddy tu ind trom Chakuha 

Calszcut Chambe1 
of Commence agunst the Madris and 
Southern Mihitty Rulway for not 
aliowing for raw mitcaaals for the 
minufictire of manmes the same 
1ites aS were hemg wulowed on the 
South Indian Raalw vy 


(2) Complunt from the Kalyanpur Tine 


Works Caleutta reguding the alleged 
uniewonvbleness of 11t¢S over the 
Fut Indian Rulwiy for lime fiom 
Tx hri on Sone to Howrvh and certam 
stations on the Benz and North 
Westarn Railway aS comparel with 
the corresponding 11fes from certam 
competing centies on the Nami 
Tubbulpore section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railwiy. 


(te7) Complaint from cettvin sugar factory 


piopiietors wt Cawnpore regarding 
the 19tes for j3gree over the Bengal 
and North Western Railway when 
consigned to stations on othei railways 
aia Cawnpore the wiegation bemg 
that the rates veie unduly high. 


Ratlway Publicity, 


(zit) Complaint fiom ceitain fruit dealers 
in Caleutts regarding the minimum 
welght condition applicable for a rite 
quoted by the Ist Indian Railway 
for mangoes from 2.4 Mokamech Ghat 
to Howiah being too igh to enable 
them to take advantage of the rate 


OF these eight cases the last mentioned was 
compromised when it came up for hearmg before 
the committee The first five were reported 
on by the committee duning the \ et under review 
and the recommendations made by them which 
weie all in favour of the rulway .dministrations 
concerned were accepted by Governm nt 
The committee also reported on two othr 
cases which had been referred to them durmg 
the previous yeu These were — 


(7) Complant fiom 1 dealer in mauble 
Teguding the ,h rates charged from 
Bombay to stations on the South 
Indiun Railway over the Great Indian 
Penmsula Madia ond Southern 
Mahiitta and South Indian Railways 


(a2) Complunt fiom the Burhanpur Tapti 
Mill 1egaiding the rate for precegoods 
from Burhanpw to Calcutta beimg 
hiher than from Bombiy to Caleutta 
which it was alleged constituted pre 
ferentiil treatment 


The recommendations of the Committee in 
both these cases in the first in favour of the 
complainint and in the second in favou of the 
rv ie concerned were accepted by Govein 
men 


At the close of the year the committee had 
und¢e1 investigation two out cf the eight cres 
1cfcircd to them during the yeur and one dcalmeg 
with the question of the kvy by the Assam 
Bengal Rulway cf termimal charzes on loose 
jute which hid been 1eferred to them in October 
1928 ‘The enquiry in the latter case his been 
piclongcd owing to the necessity for compilin,, 
detul d statistics showimg the eaimings from 
te:mimal ch wrges and the expenditme on termini 
facilities 


Inauguration of the Main Line Electne 
Service,G I P Railway 


The nvuguration of the newly electrified main 
hne section of the G I P Railway from halyan 
to Poon which wis performed by H ] Sir 
Frederick Sykes Governor of Lombiy on Tues 
day, 5th November 1929 constituted the first 
entucly main line length of track to Te electu 
fled in India wd connected with the electri 
fication scheme 18 thot of the elimination of 
the Bhore Ghat Reveising Station ‘Ihe prob 
lem of eliminating vhe Reversing Station 
has been seriously consilered on sc veral occa 
sions in the past but it was not until 1923 
when electrification had been dé finitely decided 
upon thit final survey operitions became 
imper itive 


Apart from the location of the realignment 
which evlled for the adoption of methods un 
usual in ordinary survey practice, the works 
involved in the construction of this double line 
broad gauge section of railway were of consider 
able magnitude chiefly in the form of heavv 
tunnel construction 
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dhere are three tunne's in all aggie gating 
4198 feet or 87 of a mile’ The longest of 
these 13 3 100 feet built throughout on + curve 
ot the sharpest radius which occurs in these 
ghats Allowing for curvature and the cons 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of the latest standard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 34 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
fect 6 inches high was derided upon This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the wo1ld 


Ihe steam trains to Poona took approximately 
6 hours for the journey and it 1s anticipated 
thaf with electric traction this timing will be 
now reduced to 1pproximately 3 hours 


With the opcning of the clectrifled section 
Letween Ailyin ind Igitpui m October 1930 
itis bcheved that the G FP Rulway his the 
~reatest l neth of dle tified main line in the 
Tritish Tmpire and the cntne scheme will be 

ne of the most mpoaitint mun line clectrifle 
itions in the world 


Publicity. 


The year 1929 30 marked 1 very considerable 
advance in the Pubheity activities of the Indian 
ralwiys The Central Pulhiuty Bureiu of the 
Railway Board was maugurated on 13% Apuil 
1927, a Cmef Publicity Officer was appointed 
und provided with an Assistant and 2» small 
clerical staff The office wis located in Victory 
Terminus Bombiy it being felt that to com 
mence with Bombays position as the mun 
port of arrival in Indi. closer touch could be 
kept with travellers and further more Bombay 
,resented certan distinct advantiges from the 
point of view of pnnting facilities etc 


The first three months were spent 1n organising 
and in working out schemes for the development 
of existing Publicity business and i formulating 
1 programme for progress in ncw ficlds Among 
some of the principal lines wpon which it ws 
decided to concentrate attention are — 


Cinema film production and displvy 
Poster production and display 
Pamphlet production and display 
Publication of an Indian State Raihoass 
Magazine; 
Demonstration Trains 
Upper and Lower cliss special excursion 
trains 
Press propiganda in Indi. 
Press propaginds in kurope Amen. and 
other parts of the world 
Reciprocal publicity with the leiding rail 
wiys of the world 
One of the most important of these activities 15 
undoubtedly the cmema film production and dis- 
play as much of this 1s directed towards 
encouraging primary industrics and the welfare 
of agnculturssts and villagers It must Le 
remembered in this connection that owing to 
the very large proportion of illterates in India 
the cinema 1s the outstanding method of 
conveying information to the masses Each 
State Railway 18 provided with a travelling 
cinema rojection outfit which moves 
continuously from place to place over the 
different systems and by this means the propa 
ganda films issucd from the Central Publicity 
Bureau are widely circulated That these 
displays which are free are fully appreciated 
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is proved by the patronage accorded to them 
The work in this branch of the Publicity work 
has so increased that it was found necessary to 
appoint two officers specially for the work and 
in order to improve the standard a specialist 
film officer was recruited from England on a 
three yerrs contract at the end of 1929 It1s 
proposed to train suitable Indians in this work 


The necessity for economy howevcr duc to the 
decre ise In earnings on railways during 1930 31 
his necessit ited the carrying on of Tilm produc 
tion with one officer only from November 1930 
and the temporary closing down of the runninZ 
of «(imema wis on State Managed Railwiys 
from T ebruary 1931 


A large number of posters by leading 
artists has been prepared for display in India 
and in the principal countries of the world 
focussing attention on the attraction which 
India has to offer to travellers and tourists 


Tollowing up these posters many attractive 
pamphlets have been written by first class 
journetets and are now available in the leading 

nformation and Travel Bureaux im Indi 
Lurope, America and other countries 


The production of the Zndian State Radways 
Magazne commenced in the month of October 
1927, and from the outset proved extremely 
popular This publication 1s intended to be 
partly a publicity medium and partly to en 
courage the railwaymen of India to take a' 
wider outlook on railway and genetal affairs 
It contains a variety of articles on travel 
archaeology, shikar, transportation, weltare 
fiction and natural history 


Upper and third class conducted tours and 
bazar specials have been run by several of the 
Tailways with considerable success and the 
eee of these 1s contemplated in the neal 
uture 


Shortly after the mauguration of the Central 
Publicity Bureau the need was felt for a repre 
sentative in Lngland to give information and 
advice to potential travellers and to handle 
enquiries inising out of the ad\ertising campaign 
which it was decided to carry out 
Publiaty Officer was appointed and temporary 
offices secured in london in which an Indian 
State Railways Bureau was opened It was 
soon tound that separate permanent offices 
wert required and these have now been obtained 
in 57 Haymarket, London where sufhcent 
accommodation is available to deal adequately, 
with the many visitors who come there With 
the opening of ‘ India House’ a Branch Office 
has also becn provided there, and this will deal 
more particularly with enquiries concerning 
Goods rates, but general enquiries can also be 
answered there In order to obtain an adequate 
share of the American tourist traffic, an Office 
has also been opened in New York and a Resi 
dent Manager appointed there This office 
Was at first temporarily in accommodation 
kindly provided by the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way in their General Offices at 342, Madison 
Avenue, New ‘ork but now hasits own com 
modious office in an excellent site at Delhi 
House 38 East 57th Street New York 


An lntensive Advertising campaign in England 
and America every year 1s part of the normal 


Ratlway Publictty, 


programme as it 1s realised that tourists bring 
money into the country and benefit not only 
the railwiys but also hotel heepers transport 
agencies manutfacturies Of Indian silks silver 
ware curio dealers etc and many other persons 
who cater for the tourist During 1930 owme to 
decreased ¢arnings ind political conditions m 
Indi the adverti ing (amp 1i,n wis very consi 
deribly reduced The decrease in the number 
of tourists to Indiv during 1930 31 15 one of the 
many ways In which Indian has suffcred from 
the crtvil disobedience campaign organised by 
the Congress 


Capital Expenditure —The outlay during 
the year 1928 29 was Rs 27 >3crores, of which 
Rs 25 41 crores represented expenditure incur: 
red on State-owned lines. 


Considerable progress has been made with the 
programme of new constiuction Close on 1 300 
miles of new railway were opened for traffic 
during 1928 29 and at the close of the year there 
were some 2 100 miles under construc tion 

Trade review —The earnings of railways are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 


- country which in the case of India is most easily 


measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade 


Expotrs — lhe total, ilue of exports recorded 
wis Rs 311 crores which meant decline ot 6 


, per cent on the corresponding figure for 1928 


29 Ihe outstinding feitwe wis a decline 
in thc exports of yute raw and manuf ictured 
Shipments of raw jute declined from 898 000 
tons (Rs 32 3>crores) to 807 000 tons (Rs 27 17 
crores) Lxports of jute manufactures  i1s0 
went down in value from Rs 56 90 «iores to 
Rs 51 93 crores the quintity however showmg 
an imerease of 46000 tons over 1928 29 
Although the cotton crop of the year wis 9 per 
cent below the previous «crop shipments of raw 
cotton spring up from 663 000 tons to 727 000 
tons under the stimulus of lower prices the vaue 
(f the exports faillmg trom Rs 66 25 crores to 
Rs 65 08 crores Fxports cf cotton minufic 
tures also declined by Rs 61 1likhs  Piecegoods 
exported during the yeir «amounted to 133 
million yards valued at Rss 4 67 craies a dec 

line of 16 million y ards mq uantity and of Rs 70 
lakhs m value in compirison with the figures 
for 1928 29 Shipments of oilseeds also dec 

hned from 1 328 000 tons (R* 29 63 crores) 
to 119.000 tons (Rs 26 47 crorms) The 
principal item responsible for the decline under 
this head wis groundnuts exports of which 
decreised from 788 400 tons to 714 200 tons 
owing to 1 reduction of 23 per cent in the yield 
of the vears harvest Linseed howcver re 

corded .n mcrease of 91400 tons  Lxports 
of grams pulse and flour showed a gaim of 210 000 
tons owmg mulnly to an Improvement in the 
trade in 1e exports of which recovered from 
1 8 million tons valued at Rs 26 47 crores to 
2 3 million tons vilued at Rs 31 51 crores 
Shipments of wheat further receded during 
the year from 115 000 tons to 13 000 tons not 

withstanding 1n mcreise of 9 per cent in the 
crop outturn of 1928 29 ove that of 1927 28 
Exports of lac were 2130 on the lower side having 
been returned at 668 900 cwts (Rs 6 97 crores) 
against 743 400 cwts (Rs 8 64 crores) 1ecorded 
in 1928 29 


Trade Review. 


Imports,—The total valie of imports of 
foreign merchindise durmg 1929 30 amounted 
to Rs 241 crores a decrease ot 5 per cent on 
the fi,ure fcr 192829 The chict decrease of 
the year were recorded under varns and textile 
fabrics (RS 6 crores) metals ind manutactures 
thereof (Rs 33 crores) and gram pulse and 
flour (Rs 54 crores) 


2 The zross i1evcnue receipts of State 
owned iallways decreased from Rs 104 34 
crores In 1928 29to Rs 102 70 crores in 1929 30, 
while the net 1c(eipts were less by nearly Rs 3 
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crores being Rs 24 524 crores agaist Rs 37 519 
crores in the previous year 

3 The number of passengers carried on all 
railways increased by about 14 mullions,the 
averige distance ¢auh passenger travelled also 
Increasing from 35 6 mules in 1928-29 to 36 3 
miles 1s 1929 30 The earnings from passenger 
traffic accordingly showed an inciease of approx! 
mately one per cent orabout Rs 34 lakhs 
Goods triffic however showed a decieise of :bout 
33 million tons while the earnings decreased by 
Rs 2 33crores chiefly under wheit grain, pulse 
and other grains, rice, 011 seeds and jute 


The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Class I Railways during the last 


two years are shown in the table below — 








1928 29 1929 30 Increase } 
msi. !|wNa ofton i or Decreasc— 
ne emu Ra in Bene Rs 10 jan Earnings 
in millions crores in millions or (lakhs) 
(1) Fuel for pubh¢e and 
Foreign Railways 20 10 10 lo 21 16 10 22 +7 
(2) Materials and Stores on 
Revenue account 15 47 3 17 15 94 3 12 —5 
(3) Wheat 1 85 2 43 1 63 2 03 —40 
(4) Rice 4 93 4 78 45> 417 —1 
(0) Gramand Pulse and 
other grains 3 37 4 80 2 75 3 53 —127 
(6) Marble and stone 3 2S 1 03 3 45 0 98 —5 
(7) Metallic ores 2 84 1 32 3 41 1 47 +lo 
(8) Salt 1 49 2 00 1 47 1 96 —4 
(9) Wood, unwrought 1 32 0 86 1 35 0 80 —1 
(10) Sugar 0 84 1 99 0 82 2 03 +4 
(11) Oujlseeds 3 01 4 53 2 79 3 95 —58 
(12) Cotton raw and manu 
factured 1 69 617 1 83 6 91 +74 
(13) Jute Raw 1 18 1 71 1 04 1 47 —24 
(14) Fodder ; 0 94 0 66 0 96 0 61 —5 
(15) Frmwts and vegetables 1 24 1 08 1 28 1 08 
(16) Iron and stec! wrought 1 29 2 43 1 81 2 46 +3 
(17) Kerosene and } c tro! 1 06 2 10 118 2 46 + 36 
(18) Gur, Jagree Molasses, 
&e 0 72 0 97 0 70 0 94 —3 
(19) Tobacco 0 32 0 77 0 33 0 82 45 
(20) Provisions 1 00 2 39 117 2 89 +50 
(21) Miltary stores 0 37 0 41 0 34 0 38 —3 
(22) Railway materials 8 “3 1 09 6 38 0 94 —15 
(23) Live stock 0 22 0 69 0 20 0 63 —6 
(24) Other commoditics 9 69 11 47 9 44 10 64 —83 
(25) Manures 915 012 Q 18 0 14 42 
&6 99 69 12 85 96 66 68 —241 
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Open Mileage —The total route mileage 
on March 31st, 1980, was made up cf- 


Broad-gauge.. 20,508°81 mules 
Metre-gauge.. 17,176°20 
Narrow-gauge 4,038° 72 
Under the classification adopted for sta- 


tistical purposes, this mileage is divided be- 
tween the three classes of railways as follows — 


Class I 37,535 °38 
Class II 3,168 71 
Class IT] 1,019 69 


Class I includes all the 5’-6” gauge mileage, 
14,869 miles or 87 per cent. of the metre- 
gaure, 2nd 2 158 or 58 per cent. of the nuarrow- 
gauges. 


The Scate owned 31,218 miles or akLout 75 
per cent and directly managed 18,689 mules ur 
abeut 45 percent of the total milcage open at 
the end of the year. 


Dunng the ycar 1929 30, 812 miles of new 
lines were opened for public trafhe Of this 
milcage, 797 mules belong to Class I, and 
lo milcs to Class I] Railways 


Additions to Equipment.—During 1929-00 
a considerable number of old carllages were 
replaced during the year by new carriages of 
larger seating capacity with the result that 


Traffic receipts from Government Railways 


Interest on Depreciation and Reserve T'und balances, ete 
Surplus profits from Subsidized Companics’ railways ,. 


Working expenses including depreciation 
Surplus profits paid to Companies 
Interest on Government debt 

Land and subsidy to Companies 
Miscellaneous .. ns ee % 


Contribution at 1°, on Capital charge—Commercial lines 


Contribution at 1° on Capital charge—Surplus 


Contribution of one fifth of Surplus cs 
Total contribution from Railway Revenue- 
Deduct loss on strategic lines a as 


Net payment due from Railway to General Revenues in 1929-30 


Financial Results of Working, 


there was an increase in third class accom- 
modation of 51,313 0n the broad-gauge and 
3,571 in the metre-gauge making a total in- 
crease of 54,884 There was a decrease in goods 
wagons of 868 on the broad-gauge but an 
Increase of 1,119 on the metre-gauge 


The following table shows total! figures of 
seating accommodation under the four clases: ~ 





Number of scats in 











passenger carriages. 
Class I arr rn wats -<te 
Railways. 
1st. 2nd. | Inter | Third. 
’-6” .. | 23,812 | 38,130} €5,697| 676,872 
3-3)” »- | 10,498 | 13,961} 11,662] 363,237 


Financial Results of Working. the total 
gross earnings of all railways in India during the 
year 1929-30 amounted to Rs. 116 08 crores 48 
compared With 118°87 crores in 1928-29, These 
figures, however, include railways owned by In- 
dian States and companies for Which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct nancial responai- 
bility. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways with which the Government are 
directly concerned are as follows: -— 


(Omitting 000) 


1929-30. 
Rs. 
as <s a6 és ae is 1,02,63,33 
88,03 
35,60 
Total 1,03,86,96 
Ra. 
63,29,29 
1,97,14 
25,93,00 
5,32 
48,12 
6,62,33 
Net gain 97 95,65 
; ; 591,31 
ee 1,18 26 
és sa 7,80,59 
‘ 1 68,73 


6,11,86 


Financial Results of Working. 


After meeting all interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4 04 crores on the capital at charge of the State 
minus the net receipts that 1s the gross receipts 
minus the working expenses have in recent 
years given the following returns — 


Per “nt 
1913 14 5 O1 
1923 24 5 24 
1924-25 5B &b 
1925-26 5 31 
1926 27 4 95 
1927 28 5 380 
1928 29 5 22 
1929 30 4°65 


Up to dite figure, of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
tigures of average receipts per ton mileof those 
countnes Which have published statistics of 
working liter than 1919 — 


Receipts * 
perton mile 

Pies 
United States of America 1929 5 70 
United Kingdom 1929 15 35 
Tapan 1927 28 7 bo 
Switzerland 1928 70 3 


United States of America 
France 

Lnglish Railways 

South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 


India 


| South Australia 1928 29 
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Receipts * 
per ton mile 
Pies, 


17 25 
Canadian Railwiys 1929 5 75 
India 1929 30 6 14 


In the ctse of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United States of America and Indi 
are as follows — 


United States of America 1929 14 78 pies 


India 1929 30 . 3 28 


while in England the present standard fare 
charged per mile third class is 15 pies 


From the above it will be seen that railway 
transportation of freight in Indiais one of the 
cheapest’ in the world and still more so for 
passcnger traffic 


An examination of the litest available figures 
of operiting ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Ra). 
Ways 





Year Operating Ratio 
- 1930 74 per cent 
»» 192° 84 15 
1928 79 40 
1928 29 77 80 
1927 71 05 
1929 81 21 
( 1913~14 51 79 
1°25-26 62 69 
1926 27 62 04 
1927-28 61 3) 
1928 9 C27" 
9.9 30 6. 02 


Value of Railway Materials Purchased —The value of stores purchased by the principal 


Indiin Rulways in 1929 30 shows an increase from Ks .9 63 crorcs to Rs 30 06 crores 


The 


principal incieases wv under Rolling Stock (Rs 366 lakhs) The value ot indigenous material 


shoWs an 1neleage from Rs 12 81 crores in 19 8 29to Rs 1. 83 croresin 1)29 30 

















Yalue of imported materials 








Ba Value of Total Total 
—~ Purchased indigenous | purchases | purchases 
Purchased | through Total materials | 1999-80 | 1928 29 
direct. | Agentsin | imported 
Todija matenals 
Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs Rs 
crores crores crores crores crores crores 
Rolling Stock 6 0a 1 23 7 28 1 b3 8 91 5 2o 
Tools and stores 0 vo 3 52 4 07 3 07 7 14 6 53 
Permanent way 1 47 0 19 0 66 4 89 A 5) 7 00 
Tlectric plant 1 22 0 90 2 12 0 O4 2 16 3 64 
Buildings and station 
materials and fencing 0 11 0 29 0 40 0 17 0 57 0 72 
Bnidge work ° 0 28 0 16 QO 44 0 09 0 53 0 96 
Workshop machinery 0 40 0 26 0 66 0 66 0 71 
Engineer s plant 0 28 0 16 0 39 0 05 QO 44 0 39 
Other materials} 0 21 0 21 3 89 4 10 4 43 
Total 16 23 | 13 83 | 30 06 


| 9 31 | 6 92 





—— 


* Converted at 4 S7$=£1 and at Re l=I1s 6¢ 
t Other matenals consist of coal and coke stone bricks lime and ballast etc 
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Output of Railway owned Collseries —The 
output of railway Owned collieries during 
1929 30 was 3184 206 tons out of a total of 
6,773,559 tons consumed on classi Railways 

Number of Staff—The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end of the 


Statutory Indians 





Recrutmenit Schemes 


year 192930 was 819098 as compared with 
808 433 at the end of 1928 29 The increase 1p 
route mileage during the same period was 812 
miles The following table showsthe number of 
employes by communities on 3lst March 1929 
and 1930 — 











Grand 
er Luropeans Muham Anglo Other Total 
Hindus | madans Indians Classes Total 
3lst March 1929 4 998 576 843 178 44> 14 459 33 688 803 43> 808 433 
31st March 1930 4975 580 982 182,347 14 692 36 762 814 083 819 008 


Inalanisation —The various Railway Com 
panies managing State and other Railway line: 
have followed the lead given by Govyernmen: 
and accepted the recommendation of the Le 
Commission that the extension of existin{ 
traming facilities should be pressed forward a: 
expeditiously as possible in order that recruit 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as 
piacticable up to 75 per cent of the total numbe: 
of vacancies 1n the Superior Services of thi 
Railway concerned 


Schemes of recruitment —The Secretary o: 
State’s approval to the schemes of recruitment 
and training of superior officers of the State 
Railways in the main branches of service (1) 
Civil Engineering (2) Transportation (3) 
Commercial and (4) Mechanical Engineering— 
were received and the Regulations for the recruit 
ment of these services issued under Rulway 
Department Resolution No 2508 LE of 15th 
July 1926 The Regulations were revised in 
form and republished during 1927 28 Regula 
tions for the recruitment and training in India 
of Officers for the Electrical Engineering and 
a Engineering Departments were incorporas 
t in the Regulations for the Mechanical 
Lngineering and Transportation (Power) 
Departments 

he Board have under preparation a scheme 
for the recruitment and traimg in [ndia of 
Officers for the State Railway Coal Department 
and also regulations for the recruitment in 
India of Medical Officers for State Managed 
Railways 

During 1929 30 there were 41 permanent 
appointments made in the gizetted ranks on 
State Managed railways of whih 12 went to 
Europeans and 29 to Indians of whom 19 were 
Hindus 4 Muslims 3 Anglo Indivns and 3 of 
other communities Since 192) the Indiin 
element in the gazetted ranks has issued from 
28 02 percent on State managed and 17 74 per 
cent on Company managed riilways to 37 01 
per cent on State managed and 29 87 per 
cent on Company managed railways in 1930 

Public interest in the question has been 
maintained during the year, finding voice in the 
press and by interpellations in the Legislature 
Considerable progress has been made with the 
scheme for the training of junior railway officers 
and of the senior subordinate staff on Indian 
failwavs In this connectign a Transportation | 


School was opened at Chandausi on March 2nd, 
1920 asa temporary mc 1ure as Suitable build 
ings were avillable which could be adapted at 
small cost Her Officers courses were held 
and the school also vected as in Area school fo1 
the E I Railway 


The foundation upon which the _ traiming 
scheme of Indiin State Railways has been based 
13 the Area School whose functions are — 

(a) ‘Lhe trainmg of probationers who have 

not yet commenced their railway sei 

vice and 

The provision of penodical “‘ Refresher ’ 
courses for those already in the rail- 
wy service certificates being granted 
on the results of each course 


Triuning will be provided for probationers in 
three groups — 
(2) The Station Group, comprising tele 
graph signallers Assistint Station 
Masters and Station Masters 


(6) 


({) The Commercial Group comprising 
Coaching and Goods Clerks 
(ec) The lLramn Staff Group compmsng 


Guards 

The courses will vary from 3 to 10 monthe 
depending on the group ‘The seconu function 
of the Area Schools the provision of refresher 
courses 18 intendcd to provide course of tramin, 
for the staff at intervals of 5 years certificates 
being granted at the completion of the courses 
It is hoped mm time to ensure that no rulway 
Servint will be considered eligible for promotion 
to a higher post unless he holds the correspond 
ing school certificate Ihe mcn selected for 
tiuning as probitioners are chosen on some 
railways by committees of officers on the various 
divisions and a central committee under the 
Personnel Officer at headquarters 

Above this comes the central school to carry 
out the same functions for Officers The site 
selected for this central school, the Railway 
Staff College, was Dehra Dun, and the College 
opened for its first course in January 1930 

ther seryices hike the Army the Navy and 
the Air Force have their Staff colleges but Indian 
Railways can claim the credit for being the first 
to open a staff college at which Junior and 
Senior Officers will undergo course’ 0f instruction 
in Transportation and Commercial subjects and 
robationer officers will receive theoretycal 


Fatalities and Injuries 


training sandwiched in with practical work 
on railways The College 1s situated in an 
estate of some 155 acrcs near the Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun The surroundings are 
well wooded and picturesque The College 
building itself has a handsome facade 360 ft 
long, and 1s surmounted by a clock tower 90 ft 
high The main feature in the building 1s the 
rransportation Hall which 1s 120 ft long by 49 
ft wide and has a height of 45 ft from the floor 
to its arched roof All around the floor runs a 
bench carrying a model railway of 24” gauge 
used for demonstration purposes [his 18 
worked electrically, and has 13 stations with 19 
crbins, fully equipped with signals and block 
instruments There are sections of double 
and single track, and in the West half of the 
room the lincs converge into a terminal station 
worked by a 50 Iever cabin Around the hall 
luns a gallery with alcoves sufficiently wide to 
house book cises and museum exhibits Neat 
in 51z« to the Transpoitation Hall, but none the 
less important on that account, 1s the Locomo- 
tive Model Room Itcontains a full sized 
wagon showing the working of the Vacuum 
Brake, a full sized train lighting set, a model 
footplite showing thc driver’s controls, trollies 
fitted with automatic couplers modcls illustrat 
Ing superheating, steim distribution and 
lubrication, and many other items of equipment 
too numerous to catalogue 

Ihe rest of the building contains the Tele 
graph Demonstration Rooms ex1mination and 
lecture rooms, a libiary and meeting rooms, 
rooms tur the instructional stiff, the princtpals, 
and cleitks’ Offices, and last, but by no means 
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least, a useful little workshop where are being 
undertaken not only the repairs to College 
equipment, but also model work for State Rail- 
ways Area Schools. 

Behind the College building are the hostels 
arranged in four bwildings Each of these 
contain 16 units, each unit consisting of a bed 
sittmg room and a bathroom provided with 
modern sanitary fittings. These four buildings 
are connected by pillared cloisters with a central 
building, which contains six mess rooms for the 
various communities, kitchens, two reading 
rooms, two billiard rooms, and a lounge 

Nor is outside recreation to be forgotten a 
large area has been levelled to form a playing 
field, on the west side of which a pavilion 18 
being erected. There are, in addition, siv 
tennis courts, and, at an early date, it is intended 
to lay out a golf course 

The Area School for the North Western 
Railway was temporarily opened at Lyallpur but 
it has now moved into peimanent quarters near 
Lahore <A temporary trang Schoo) for the 
G I P Rulway has been established at Bina 
pending the provision of a permanent school 
at Dhond and the scheme for forming 2 simulat 
school at Gomoh for the E 1 and kb B Rail- 
ways 18 under consideration 

Fatalities and Injuries.— During 1929 30 
there was an imerease of 7 In the number of 
persons killed and an mercase of 867 In the 
number of persons injured a3 compared with 
the figures of 1928 29 The number of pas 
sengers killed however, shows a decrease of 6 0 
and the number otf passengers Injured a decrease 
ot 242 


The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately under passengers 
railway »ervants and others for 1929-30 as compared With 1928-29 .— 


A. Passengers— 


Killed, Injured. 


1928-29. | 1929-30 Wckdiees | 1920.20. 





(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- | 


way, etc. ; as is ‘ 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 


used exclusively on railways ‘ 
(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due 


‘rain accidents or to the movement of veh: 


cles .. 
B. Servants— 


(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- 


way, etc. 26 es stu dg 7 
(2) Accidents caused by the mos ement of vehicles 


used exclusively on railways aie 


(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due 


Train accidents or to tho movement cf 


vehicles 


(1) Accidents to trains, rolung-stock, permanent 


way, etc. . ea avs , 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 


used exclusively on railways es 
(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due 


Train accidents ortothe movement of v¥e- 


hicles ee ee ae ee 


Tota) 








24 6 207 69 
. 390 349 1,131 1 040 
to 
He 4 3 30 17 
21 33 192 174 
‘ 341 843 1,492 1,708 
to 
. 49 62 3,180 4,014 
45 67 94 171 
; 2,448 2,481 775 774 
tr 
: 26 21 86 87 
age | apes Tae | ae 
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Local Advisory Commuttees, 


Of the total number of 3 365 persons killed 2,010] Lastern Bengal Railway 8 


were trespassers on the line and 375 committed 
suicide 


Lo: al Advisory Committees —In the Annuil 
pe tat by the Rulwiy Board on the working 
of Indian Riuilwiys references are mide eich 
year to the work thit 1s bemg done by Local 
Advisory. Committecs on 2ulwivs In) bringing 
to the notice of then respective rulwiys idminis 


trations mitters affecting the gencral public 
In then Capircity is uscrs of the rulwiy = These 
committees hive been cstablished ind ire 


functioninz on all (1iss T Rulways cacept His 
Trxiltcd Highnoss the Nizims State Rulwiys 
ind the Jodhpur Rulwiy Duwing 1929 30 
the Busi Tight Rulway constituted in Advi 
sory Committee tor that linc 


These committees constitute vo valuable link | 
between raulwiys and thay clicntele The 
interaast taken m then work ind the value 


ittachcd to thar mflucnce have becn reflactcd 
in the requests reccived from tride wsocations 
and other orgimisitions for reprcosent ition on 
the committces It his not ulwiys been 
possible to acccde to thesc requests as 16 15 felt 
that the usetulness of the Committccs 1s likels 
to be impared mt thar constitution becomes 
unwitldy A dcmand for the publication of 
summiuy showinz the work donc by these 
committees tound ¢xpression particululy during 
the dchite on the Rulwiy Budget m Lobruary 
1928 ind was repe ited on a similir 0¢¢asion mn 
Jebruiry 1929) To meet this demind 1 
paimphict showinz mt vbulitcd form the subjects 
discussed the recommenditions of the com 
mittces accepted by the rulwiv idministi ition 
concemncd with or without molificitions ind 
the recommendations which tor ¥ iious 1C1soens 
could not be ucepted in connection with 
mectines held din. the halt vou ending Scpt 
emba 1929 was publishad and copies distri 
buted to membars of the Imperul Deszishiture 
before the Aoauhwasy Budact dchbate in Tobruars 
1930 Since then similar pumphiets tor succced 
ing quuters hive been publish dooand copies 
mide avulliblke tor sale at the Government of 
Indit (catia Publication Brinch Calcutt 


The mumber of meetimas of these Committees 
held at cich centre dummy the year wis 122 
is follows — 


Assam Bengil Rulw vy 2 

Bars! Tight Rulwiy 

Bengil Niagpw Rulwiy— 
C ilcutt. (Bengal) 9 
Pitni (Blhir ind Orissa) 3 
Nigpur (Centr il Pros mces) 3 

Beng il ind North Western R ulwiy— 
Gorikhpur (United Prov mcs) 3 
Muzaffarpur (Bihir and Oriss i) 4 

Bombay Bareda and (Ccntral India 
Railway 


Burma Ratlways 


List Indian Rulwiy— 


Calcutta (Bengal) 10 
Ciwnpore and lucknow alternatively 
(Lnited Provinces) 6 
Gieat Indian Peninsula Rulwiy— 
Bombiy 10 
Nizpur (Central Provimccs) 4 
Ciwnpore (United Provinces) 3 
Midris and Southern Miht itt. Rulw ay— 
Midris 5 


Hubli (Decein and Southern Wohbr itt.) 8 
North Western R ulway— 
J thore (Punjib) 1 
hk irichi (Sind) 
Rohikund ind Kumion Rulw iv 
South Indiin Rulway 


He fy fe lv 


A perusil of the index ot the pamphicts refer 
ed to above which are now bems published 
quutaly indicates the wide varicty of subjects 
doalt with by Tocul Advisory Co nmittees 
some of whith miy be specially mentioned 
supploncntms the list jiven m the rcports for 


Advartisin,, 1 ulw vy t vailitics in the vernacular 
press 


Picvcntion of the be zr nuisince vt st itions 
Openinz of book st uls 

Detention to triffic on levcl crossin,s 
Accommo tation tor female passcncers 

T acilities tor wnloiding pouds trafic 

Pro mion of tin indic vtors 


Anansxementstorth Kumbh Welai Jinuay 
1930 


fi-htins 1r0id 
Ww uting hills 


Arbinzements io: welshment ot passengers 
lugg ige 


Improvement m over bridges 
Opening of out agencies 
Displvy of porters tiriffs 


Provision of warning bells in Indian retresh 
ment rooms 


Retiring rooms it stations 


Provision of servants compartments In upper 
class stoch 


Chinges in nimes of stations 

Stoppige of fist trains at small stitions 
Issue of platform tickets 

Improvement 1n design ot coaching stock 
Shortage of wagons 


Provision of special coaches for vendors of 
truit and vegetables 


budges over bridges an 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Ratlway, which 1s con- 
structed on the metre gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 


Mileage open oe ea 1,279 
Capital at charge sé Rs 25,03 93,000 

Net earnings ae Rs. 79,59 000. 
Earnings per cent. .. aug 3 18. 


Bengal and North-Western. 


[he Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 tme line 
was Icased by Government to the Bengal 
antl North Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It 1s connected with the Raiputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
he Kast Indian Railway at Benares anc 
Mokameh Ghat, 


Mileage open és 2,077. 
Capital at charge Rs, 20,91,97,000 
Net earnings Rs. 2,05,46,000. 
Earnings per cent. a 9 &2 
Bengal-Nagpur. 


The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the ‘ine, converted it to the broad 
gauge and extended 1t to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katmi In1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was | 
transferred to 1t and in the same. fsear 
sanction was given for on extensiun to the | 
coal fields and fo: a connection with the Branch 
of the Hest Indian Railway at Hariharpur 


Mileage open ee 3,256 
Capital at charge -. Ra, 74,61,40,000 
Net earnings .» Ra, 3,50,10,000 | 
Earnings per cent. ‘a 2°01 


Bombay Baroda. 


The Bombay; Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways, It was commenced from Surat ma 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905;and then renewed under 
rewsed conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge conner- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581. 


Mileage open - 3,808 
Capital at charge Rs, 76,82,5h,000 
Net earnings a 


Rs. 4,88,32,000 | 


Earnings per cent. .. 6 36 


Burma Railways. 


The Rurma Railway 1s an isolated line, and 
although various routes haye been surveved 
there 1s little prospect of its berg connected 
with the Railwas system of India in the near 
future In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legtslative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Andersen 
said —‘* During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carricd out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay A rival route via the Hukong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It 18 now pro 
poscd to commence this survey durnng the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion 
Governmevt will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall ve 
adopted Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but 1t18 probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main hnes which it will conneet It was 
commenccd as a State Railway and transferr d 
in 1896 to a Company under a_ guarantee 
lrom January ist, 1929, its working his been 
taken over by the State 


Mileage open aie ie 2,046 
Capital at charge es Rs. 34,75,53 000 
Net earnings -. Rs. 1,80,39,000 
Farnings per cent es sa 5°18 


Eastern Bengal. 


The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantce 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
Sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Rauway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway 


Mileage open a 1,895 
Capitalat eharge .. Rs. 51,68,51,000 
Net earnings Ra. ,13,94,000 
Earnings per cent ‘a 4°19 


East Indian. 


The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for constiuction as experi- 
mepta! imes under the old form of guarantee 
The fiist section from Howrah to Pandua wa- 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as JRaniganj. It gives the only 
direct acccss to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is conscquently fed by all the 
large callway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line 

ying the shareholders by annuities, bu 
eased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 
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The contract was not terminated until Janu 
ary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
Management. From July 1st,1925, the Oudh & 
Rohilahund railway was smalgamated with it 


Mileage open a8 ee 4,220 
Capital at charge 3. «Rs 1,44,33 04,000 
Net earnings is Rs. 7,32,86,000 
Larnings per cent ,. Be 5 08 


Great Indian Peninsula. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India It was pro 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
ao per cent. and the first section from Bomtay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853 Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line eva 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railwav, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meeta the East Indian Railway The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 153 miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9} mules on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,181 and 972 feet. In 1909, the contract 
with the Government terminated and undu 
an affangement with the Indian Midland Rall- 
way that line Was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work 


The contract was terminated on June 30th 
1925, when the State took over the manigemcnt 


Mileage open oe ve 3701 
Capital atcharge .. Rs, 1,19,02,62,000 
Not earnings eo §=>:r RS, 4,49,78,000 
Earnings per cent .. os 3 78 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 


The Madras Railway was the third of the 
origina! railways construcyed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and ina south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contiact in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahbratta Countr\ 
and released to a large Company called the 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 
Mileage open ae 8,229 


Capital at charge .. 
Net earnings es 
Carnings per cent .. as 


The North-Western 


The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab Delhi Rail 
wav, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delb1 Multan and Lahore and from larachi 
to Kotr'. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 


Rs. 61,19,43,000 
Rs, 4,42,60,000 
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72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway It 1s the longest railway 
in India under one admunistration. 


Mileage open ‘ ; 6,827 
Capital at charge Rs 1,50,16,77,000 
Net earnings ee 


Earnings per cent. .. 


Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lincs constructed under the original form 
of guarantee It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a convection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the Sovth of the Ganges a_ third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Uompany’s contract expired in 1889 then 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railwoy 


The working of this rallway wac amalgamated 
with that of the Tast Indiin Railway trom Its 
July 1925 


Ra. 4,18,66,000 
oe 2,79 


The South Indian. 


The South Indian Railway was one ot 
the original guaranteed fratlways It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Ratiway 
Company as a broad-gauge line; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge 
This lime has been extended and pow serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a vew and more direct 
route to Ceylon 114 Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914 As the origina! contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Compiny on the lst of January 1908 


Mileage open a os 2,347 
Capital atcharge .. Rs. 40 41,62,000 
Net earnings o Rs 2,70,35,000 
Karnings per cent. .. a 6°69 


The Indian States. 


The principal Indian State Ratlwuvs are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
& guarantee from the Hyderabad State, the 
Kathiiwar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chie‘s in 
Kathiawar , the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs , the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotia 
and Kashuair Chiefs; and the ra™ways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State 


Programme of Future Construction 
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At the end of the financial year 1929 30 a 
total of 1257 57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows — 


Miles 
5 ’6” gauge 730 77 
3 32%’ gauge 457 61 
2’ 6” gauge 69 2) 


During 1929 30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 227 77 miles 


Miles 
5 -6” gauge 93 00 
3 33 gauge Wo 17 
26 pgruge 19 00 


Ianes under Construction 


Of the total of 12574 miles of lines of various 
gauges under construction at the end of the year 
a brief .ccount ot some of the more important 
is given below Owing to lik of funds, how 
ever much of the work la» had to be held in 
abeyance or slowed down 


Raipur Vizvanagram Railu ay 


This trunk line on the 5 6 gauge 261 miles 
in length passes through a large undeveloped 
area and will provide direct communication 
between the Central Provinces and the new 
Harbour now under construction at Vi71¢9; 1am 
on the east coist = The section of the linc from 
Vizianagram to Pirvatipurim 48 mules long 
was completed ind opened to traffic in 1924 and 
arother section of 62 miles from Raipur end in 
November 1929 


Work at the northern and southern ends 1s 
progiessing well but on the middle poition 
sickness and delay imobtainimg possession of 
land have impeded progress Ihe line will be 
opened by sections as they are rcady but it 13 
not expected that the whole line will be opened 
throughout till 1933 


The followmg lengths were opened durinz 
1929 30 — 


Miles 
Parvitipuram Jemidepet 1 19 7> 
Raipur Jhonk 65 87 
Jhonk Hirishank ir 25 5» 


Good progress wis mide on the Vizigaipitim 
Harbour constiuction durng the year The 
suction drcdger Vizigipitim worked in the 
turning basin and at the entrance of the channel 
into the turnmg bisin§ The drid.mz of the 
whole of this are. wis completed to 1 depth 
of 30 feet below low waterand thatof. portion 
mm the naiddle of the turning bwin to a depth 
of 40 feet below low water J he dipper dredger 
was employed mm dredging hid miterial ind 
breaking rock in the entrinece channel The 


Mudlirk and 3 shore crincs dredged along 
the quay wall dhe drig line exe wv itor started 
work on the 7th November 1929 and the total 
umount of excavation was sitisfactory The 
quiy willforthe three berths has been completed 
Lrinsit Sheds Nos JT ind IiLare mhand The 
dry doch wis completed by the end of the year 
All subordinates quarters have been completed 
lhe raulwiy lines behind the transit shed have 
tecn Jud und ue miu 


Tu conn ction with the inti malarial works 
th usual protective measimes were taken in 
hind = These works wae mspected on the 4th 
December 1929 by the ddegitcs of the Teague 
at Nations on tout m India who ¢xpressed 
th satifaction with the minner in which 
they are bemez carried out 


A levised development plin of the hirbour 
his been ipproved by the Government of Iudii 
ini the work on the scheme 18 being vigorously 
pushed on It 1s cxpected thit the harbour 
will be ready to bath ships by the end of 1932 


Tucknow Sultanpur Jaunpur (EZ I Rarlway) 


The question of constructing 1 railway between 
Jaunpur and Lucknow va Sultanpur has been 
long under considerition The object of the 
scheme 1s to open out the country along the 
Goomti river between the Oudh and Rohl 
khind main and Joop Imes ‘The railway will 
run more or Jess along the witershed bi tween 
the Goomti ind Su Rivers and will cross a well 
cultivated fertile tract of country The con 
struction of the line which 1s about 142 miles 
long on the 5 6 gauge wis sanctioned in August 
1927 ind was expected to bt ready by October 
193], but owins to the necessity for decreased 
Cipitul cxpenditure the allotment for 1931 32 
will only enatle this Ine to be opencad up to 
Sult inpur 


Eartal Kamasin (G I P Radway) 


The constiuction of this broad gauge branch 
on the Great Indiin Peninsula Railway 59 miles 
long, Was sanctioned in Tebruary 1928 It 1s 
intended to serve a fertile and well irrigated 
area in the Bandi District of the United Pro 
vinces, and will open out the ken Baghain 
Doab commanded by the Ken Canal Con 
stiuction has been temporartly deferred 


Lyallpur Chananwala(N W Ry) 


The construction of the LyaJipur Chananwala 
Railway on the 5 6 gauge, was sanctioned 
mn February 1928 and with the Chak Jhumra 
Khushab ne will provide a cross connection 
from Kundian to Chananwala which will pro 
bably be extended to Bhatinda The hme, 
which 15 about 110 mules in Jength, will connect 
up the important towns of Sargodha, Chiniot, 
Lyallpur, Samundn, ‘Tandhanwala, Okara, 
Inpalpur and Fazilka Work howeyer, has beep 
temporarily suspended 
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Batala Beas(N W Railuay) 


The construction of this railway, about 42 
miles in length was sanctioned in January 1928 
It will form a loop connecting Batali on the 
Amuitsar Pathankot branch with Butari on the 
Amritsar Jullundur section of the main line of 
the North Western Railway 


Besides touching three important places of 
pilgrimage it will traverse one of the most fer- 
tile tiacts in the Punjab fhe Batala Qadian 
section of twelve mile has been opencd | ut 
the remainder of the work 1. being held in 
abeyance 


Dacca Aricha Railway 


The construction of the Decca Ancha Rul 
wy 64 miles lonz has been under conside1ation 
for some time 15 1t wil form in import int link 
The submission of the det ulcd 1s ivwiuting the 
result of an anvestizition by the Bengal Govern 
ment m connection with waterwirys and flool 
in Of the irev am which this .ailway will run 


Tangla Belsirn Rangapara Railuay 


The construction by the Tastern Bengil 
Rulwiy administration of 1 metre gine line 
52+ miles nm lenzth trom Jingh 22a Belsni to 
Rin, pary wis sarctioned during the yea 
under review = The tine will serve the country 
lying, between the Briuhmiputra River ind the 
outer ringes of the Himaliy is the full develop 
ment of whith his been rctirded for want of 
rulwiy communiition At present commu 
ni jtions in this ire. ire so poor thit durmg 
the monsoon egrcit difficulty 15 expcrienced in 
mumtuning 1 proper fool supply for the popula 
tion fhe Ih ¢ will provide 1 
produce from the lirge arcis of Govcrnment 
reserved forests ind fiom a number of tea 2 1rdens 
The Country is 11lso0 suitible for the production 
of suit jute ind roe It 18 antiaipated thit 
the constiuction of the rulwiay will give the 
necessiry mpetus fur the rapid development 
of the eas thiown opcn to settlement by 
immiyt ants from the over populitcd areas wound 
Dicci ind Mymensingh 


Fort Abbas Rohatwal Hotwala Section of the 
Bahawalpur Cholistan Radway 


Sanction to the construction of this le on the 
North Western Railwav wis accorded it in 
estimited cost of Rs 6509909 in December 
1929 She length ot the Ime 1s 88 26 miles ind 
the ginze 5 6 ~~ It 1s expected to be opened 
for public traffic m Mirch 1931) This Ime 1s m 
continuation of the existng Bihiwalnagir 
Fort Abbas Rulwiy When finilly completed 
it will 1un to Khinpur with a chord fiom Rohat 
wilt t) Hotwili The project will be financed 
by the Bihawilpur Durbar from the Sutle) 
Valley Project Ioan Fund = The line 18 being 
constiucted and will be worked by the North 
Western Rallwiy It passes through lind 
which it present 18 2 desert but which 15 to be 
Inligated by the perennial canil of the Sutlcy 
Valley Project It has no special teitures 
hem, simuiliz to other hnes in the plims of the 
Punjab 


outlet for the : 
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Bilara to Jaitarn 


The construction of this branch a length 
of 15 38 milsonthe3 3. gauge was sane 
tioned in November 1929 at in cstimated cost 
of Rs 298491 The line lies entirely m Jodh 
pur territory and its object 1s the development 
of grass farms of the State Military Department 
m the vicmmty of Jaitarn The line 1s also 
intended to serve local purposes and to facilitate 
the admunistr itive work of the State 


The line h1s been financed 1s bemg constructed 
and will be worked by the Jodhpur Durbar 
18 part of the Todhpur Railway system The 
Government of India hive no financial interest 
in this Railway 


Piplod Dergad Bana Raluay to Limbdu 


The construction of this extension of the 
Piplod Devead Binz Riillwiy wis sinctioned 
ait an estimited cost of Rs 13 26 880m Novem 
ber 192) Ths hne which 1s in extension of 
the feeder to th mum lin of the Bombay 
Birodi and Ccntral India Rulwaiy hes entirely 
in the Batty Staite tertitory und its object 1s the 
developm nt of Stitc forests Ihe dine 1s 
financed ind 3s being constructed by the Bana 
Durbit and after construction the Durbar I> 


_ prepired to hind it over for working to the 


Bombiy Biroia and Centril Tndis Rulwis 
Compiny which manigcs the existing line 
{10m Piplod to Devgid Buti provided thit the 
Rulwia, Comp iny ire r12rce able to work It on 
reasonible tcrms ‘The Government of India 
hive no financial interest in the Rallwiy 


Talala V waralar Dhani Radway 


The construction of thisBrinch in two sections 
auv ss Talila Visavadar and = Visividar Dhar 
i total length of 47 27 miles onthe 3 3, gauge 
was Sanctioned in October 1929 at vn estimited 
east of Rs 3793560 The lne_ traverses 
Buodi terntory and Tughn and Jetpur tiliqas 
the section trom Jailily to Visividar lyimg 
entirely m Junigid State The entire line his 
been financed wnd ts b mz constiucted by the 
Tunigad Durbir ind the Government of In iia 
have no financivl interest im it 


Salem-Vriddhachalam (S I Railway ) 


This railway 1s the outcome of several propo 
sals some dating as far bick as 1909, for 
lines to serve the Salem and South Arcot dis- 
trict The line which 1s to be on the metre 
gauge, will be about 83 mules long and together 
with the Vriddhachalam Cuddalo e Railway 
now under construction will form © cro33 feeder 
connecting Salem Junction on the broad gauge 
with Cuddalore on the metre giuge It will 
also pass through fairly populous country and 
busy trade centres and will affoid facihties for the 
general development of trade besides developing 
the well irmgated country to be traversed 
It ig expected to be ready about June 1931 


Minbu Pakokku (Burma Railways ) 


The construction of this important metre 
gauge line about 312 miles in length as part of 
the Burma Rulways system, was sanctjoned in 
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Decethber 1927 It involves a wigon ferry over 
the Irrawaddy mver connecting Patanago and 
Malun = The hne 1s designed to opcn out a lige 
area at present lacking in means of transport. 
tion No worh 1s, however, in progress it 
present 


Bridge ovcr the Ivraualdy af Sagan) 


The construction of a bridge over the 
Irrawaddy at Salganj has been sanctioned it 
an @stimated cost of Rs 188 likhs Consider 
ible progress with the approaches and ordeauing 
the steclwork, ete his been made during 1900 


Eleetrificatuon of the Matas Subuiban 
South Indian Ralways 


A scheme for the clectrificution ot the 
suburban lines of the South Indian Railway 
from Madias Beach to lambarim was sanctioned 
during the yew 19 71928 at an cstimatcd 
cost of Rs 42 Iahhs approximatcly It 1 
anticipated that the imtioduction ot clectuic 
traction on tins section will not only en rble the 
rulway administration to cope with the noimal 
increase in traffic, but will also considci ably 
encourage the development of suburban passcn 
ger treffic im the area 


Madras Hydro Llectrre Schemes 


Similarly further investigations had aso to be 
made of the Madras Hydro Kicctnic projects and 
of the schemes for the electnfic tion of the 
Madura Tnchimopoly and certain othcr section 
ot the South Indian Riulwiy for which it 1s 
intended to obtain power fiom hydio elkctric 
sources The results of these further investi 
gations are understood to show thit the elec 
trification of the Nugim1 Rulwty cin only be 
yustified at present but this question is still 
under consideration 


Section 


Electr rfication of Suburban Lines near Calcutta 


With regard to the Cilcutty suburban electri 
ficition schemes 1t wis found necessiry in view 
of the heavy expenditure involvcd to cury out 


24 


737 


furthcr mvcstigations both 15 to the piobuble 
dcvelopment of trafic in the suburban are: aud 
the estimated cost ot the project, mn order to 
asccrtam =oto what csfent the introduction of 
electiic traction on the section would be justified 
fin incially 


Lemmonal Facilites for Passenger Traffic of the 
Bombay Baroda and Central India 
Raluay at Bombay 


he Rulwiy bod with the approval of the 
secretary of State for Indiv hive sanctioned the 
construction of the Bombay Birodv und Ccntral 
Jndiy Rulwiy terminal stition w Bellasis Road, 
Bombay, for dcrling with the long distance 
passtemzer tive ow wm cstimited cost ot 
Rs 15290000 Bombay Central i the new 
st tions culled was opened tor traffic on Decem 
ber 16th 1930 by Ho Vhe Govarnor ot Bombiy 
Colaby Stition wis clo cd trom Jinuary 1931 
and will be dismantled 


Calcutta Chord Radway 


his line sbirts from % point nevwr Diunkher 
station on the Lindwin Howrih Choid of the 
Last Indian Railw vy and joms the Lastcrn Ben 
3uU) Rulway acar Dum Dum Junction 


Jt 15 wout & miles in length und includes 2 
bridge over the Hooghly iver it Bally This 
connection is primanly imtendcd for export otf 
coal from the List Indian Railway but 1t 18 
likely im the near future to be used aJso for co1l 
fiom the Joengil Nagpur Railwvy Coalfields 
and with the devclopments anticipated in the 
terminal arran,cments at Calcutta and the 
clectification of the lower portion of the T astern 
Benz vl Railway a large proportion of the Subur 
ban piisenjcr tiifhe will eventually pass 
over it, 


Woth on the bridge aver the Hooghly mide 
sitistiuctery pro ress dunn, 19.919 0 Pre 
tially U) wall sm in. tnd construction of picrs 
ind abutments ware completcd by Watch 1 
19 0 intthe tfabricati no and crection of jirders 
his picnic sed dapidly durin 19 0 
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India and Ceylon. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


[he possibility of connecting India ana Ccy 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand cxtend 
in, the whole way from Ramcswaram to Mannar 
h # ben rcportid on from time to time and 
Pe ade Various 8 hemcs havi g been sug 
cst 


Lhe South Indian Railway having been ex 


t ndcdto Dhwushkod the southernmost point: 


ef Rameswaram I lind and the Ceylon Gov 
crnment Railway to Lalain innar, on Mann 
Island,two points distant from cact othr 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
itrait, the possibility of connectiig these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed or 
a solidc nbinkm nt raised on the sand bank 
known as Adan’s Bridge’ to supersede the 
ferry s.camer ervice which has been sf iblished 
t twien th ge tuo poimte 18 one of the schemes 
that his been investigated 


In 1316 a4 detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company and the project 
cont mplatcs the cor struction Of a causeway from 
Dhanushl odi Point on the Indian side to Pala 
mannar Point on the Ccylon sidc, % Iength of 
20 0S mules of which 7 19 will be upon the dry 
lana of the various ands ind 12 86 7111 bein 
witir The sections on dry land will consist 
of low binks of sand pitched with cori] and pre 
stnt no difficulty Ihe section throu,h the sea 
Will be carried C1 a causeway which if 15 pro 
pox.d to construct in the following way <A 
double row of rcinforccd conercte pilcs pitched 
at 10 feet counties and having theirimner faces 
14 fecy spart, will Orsé be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi 
tudinilly with light concrete archcs and chain 
and trin v 15 ly with conercte tics struts and 
chins Ishind the pls slabs of remforced 
concrete will be slip dinto position tne botton 
slabs bung sunk well into the sand of the sei 
bottom JTatiy the spacc enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with ind 


Ihe top of the concurcte work will be carricd 
to 31X feet above high waterlevel and the rail 
will b> laid at that level She sinking of the 
pilcs and slabs will be done by mears of water 
jets his cwseway itis expected wall cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the current< 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and cventuallv mtking one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Vannar island 


Indo Burma Connection 


The raidp of the ] mden tn the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914 and the temporiry interruption of 
ommunicitions betwoen India and Burma 
stlinulatcd the demand foradirect railway con 
nection between India and Burma Govern 
ment accepted the po ition ind appoin‘ed 
Mr Richards Mi Inst CL, to be the engineer 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the Dest 
route for a railway from India to Burma The 


cOast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative ‘Lhis 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
te1minus and head quarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district a land of fertile rice 
Acids intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses thu Indo Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong Yor about 160 
Males further 1t chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
Tivers of the Akyab dclts These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4700 mules of 
country tnd even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miks from Chittagong the 
railway would r n into the region of mangrove 
qwamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kauk] phu stretching 
out into the mar grove swamps hike mbs from 
the bacl bone Iniumerable spuis of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Yomaisa 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself 1n a mass 
of tanglcd hills ea tof Akyab and Chittagong 
At 1ts southern cnd the helght of the ridge 18 
nsignificant but 1t his peaks as high 18 4 000 
rect before it rcachcs the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises auch higher [tis 4 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
b twecn India and Burma. Thig route 18 
stimated to cost about £7000 000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there 1s at present 4 consider ible 
rice traffic and the cost of this would hive to be 
added to the £7 000 000 already referred to 


The otlitr routes examined have becn the 
Iuhong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by t ie late Mr Rh A Way 
Many yurrsago The Maniyurroute was esti 
mitted to cost about £5 000 000 8 1t has to cross 
three maim ranges of hills with summit Icvcle 
of 2 Co0, 3 600 and 8 900 feet long Altogether 
there would be about four milca of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 1J30 mi’ » of etpcnsive un- 
dulating railway with grades as stcep as 1 in 50 
and 11 000 feet of aggregatc rise and fall The 
Hukong valley route 1s only about 284 mulcs 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than eitrer the Coast or the W1n1 
pur rodte One hundred and fifty miles 
of thigroute liein Open cuurtry capable of 
cultivation though at present it isonly very 
thinly populated Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this ctn be ne gotiatcd 
with a summit tunnel 6000 fcct long at a 
height of 2500 fet There arc less than fifty 
miles of verv hica\ y work and only about 4 500£6 
aaregate of rise ind fall Ihe Hukong Valley 
route although chcaper than the Manipur route 
is nota practical financial proposition and both 
may be rule dout of consideration. 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1928 and 1929 


Coal 

Pi troleum 

Toad aid Icad ore («) 
Mana! csc-ore (b) 
Gold 


Buildin 2 Materials 
Salt 


Silvcr 
Mica (c) 
Ame co wentr ates (c) 
Jron ore 
Tin o1e 
ore and m ittc 
li ore 


. “«(e) 
( hroinite 
Nickel .pciss 
(lays 
Tadcite (c) 
Iimenite 
nlal lead 


Steatite 

Kuby, sapplure and spincl 
/icon 

M igucsite 

Gypsum 

Retrictory mater rls 
Bauxite 


Ochre 
Diamonds 
Fullcr » carth 
Mon wzite 
Barytes 
Asbestos 

Ag vt 


Ambur 
Alum 
Co1undum 
Girnet 
Graphite 

7 ny ore 


Soda 
Bismuth 

A patite 
Serpe ntine 
Borax 
Copperas 


Lotal 


1928 
(£1 = 
Rs 13 4) 


21 


745 89a 


892 460 
638 130 
vd Ovl 
413 060 
338 89> 
3872 202 

22 3v4 


74 629 
v7 139 
39 922 
31 650 
43 168 
41 bo7 
23,608 


9 706 
13,247 
4 267 
11 969 
10 919 
6 360 
7 Out 


3993 
4 8d7 
1 802 
1 242 
] 4623 
1 622 


897 
412 


988,528 


(a) Excludes value of antimomal lead, 


| 


1929 
(£1— 


Rs 13 4) 


£ 

6 668 591 
4 800 448 
1 840 641 
1 071 030 
1 042,109 
1121 032 

844 400 


$02 734 
784 O92 
897 502 
484 420 
447,667 
483 529 
113 193 


717 20 
62 818 
47 670) 
40 636 
36 280 
28 602 
29,157 


20,633 
13,564 
10,805 
9 640 
8 781 
7 203 
5 399 


4 09) 
3 384 
1917 
1 800 
1 697 
1 200 

597 


454 


304 


(6) Export fob values 


a — 


22,421,434 


ee 


Increase 


64 489 
486 241 
203 600 


10,125 
98 505 
50,962 
71 360 
108 672 


111,327 
90 839 


5 679 
7748 
8,981 
1,199 
10 927 


6,538 


843 


Jot 
597 


97 
87 


1,375,436 | 842,530 
—532,906 


Decrease 


627 869 
46,143 


89 726 
45,519 


2,909 


7,188 
12 955 


2 329 
2135 


1,639 


1 003 


416 


443 
412 
90 


695 


1,066 


——a/ 


Variation 
per cent 


iat te 
mt] poe 
© wonhon-& 


So NVOOFWS 


+ 
NS 


(c) Export values. 
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The feature which stands out most promi- high quality of the native made iron, the early 
nently in a survey of the muneral industries anticipation of the processes now employed in 
of India 18 the fact that until recent years little Europe for the manufacture of high class steels, 
has teen done to develop those minerals which and the artistic products nm copper and brass 
are essentiai to modern metallurgical and che- gave the country a prominent position in the 
mical industries, while most striking progrese anci nt metallureical would, while as a chief 
tas been made in opening out deposits from source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
which products are obtained suitable for export, political Importance until, Icss than forty years 
or for consumption in the country by what may ago, the chemical Inanufacturer of Lurope 
conveniently be callud direct processes In fuund among his by-products, cheaper and 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast | more effective compounds for the manufacture 
to the India of a century ago ‘Lhe Luropean! of explosives 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul With the spread of railways, the development 
Phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
freights and increased facilities for internal and paper, aud the gradually extended use of 
distribution bv the spreading network of rail- electricity the demand for Inctallurgical and 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but chemical products in India has ate idily grown 
remote localitics, the once flourtshing native Before long the stage must be reached at which 
manufactures of alum, the vanous alkaline the vanety and quantity of products required, 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
steel and tron, and seriously to curtail the ex necessary for the local production of those 
port trade in nitre and borax ‘lhe reaction which can be economically manufactured only 
against that mvasion 1s of recent date ‘The for the supply of groups of industries 


Coal. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from s:ngyren1 in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 
the Bengal and Bibsr and Orissa—Gondwana wincts but there are a number of smaller 
gal ficlds Outside Benga] and Bihar and mines which have becn worked at one time or 
Orissa the most important mincs are those at another 


ftdevudurm the veus th8 and its) 


— i —<—_ — —— ——_=, — 


Province | le | LJ.) | Incier c | De crcase 
don ion Tons Tons 
Assam ~J8 08) Suu oto wd 46 
Baluchistan 17 93h 16 sun 1 709 
Beng ul »>6 933 Joo 104 So 111 
Bihw and O11 a W467 493] lol 144 30) BIL 
Central India wld 750 -0)9 1 2 1 618 
Central Provinces Ps Tae S Ss. 3 14) 975 
Hy derabid 7 476) dl» 875 81 L10 
Punjvb 46 12 Lt 6 O16 
Rajputana 386 7") 75S) 
Total 204.821 - 8TH] NDE QOD 18 34 








Valuc of Coal produced mn Indiv durm, the yc us 1 de and 1929 


—— er ——— $e 

















19.8 | 192) 
Vda Value 

Vulue (41 Rs 1 4) }2 Value (41 Rs 15 4) pa 

tou ton 
Rs 4 hey Dp hs Lo Is 2 p 
Assam 38 04 662 283 930) ye 40 8 704 04 900 1210 8 
Baluchistan 1 63 999 12 2360 9 2 4 1430 9 10 075 813 ] 
Bengal 2 24 34 Ou2 1 674 183 31). 8 2 2849 786 1 705 208 313 3 
Bihar and Orissa 2 4211122 4 040 606 10 6 | > 07 64328 | 4012 263 3 810 
Central India 8 47 939 63 279 14 0 7 88 192 58 820 313 6 
Central Provinces v0 81 627 229 972 4 3 4 37 07 085 276 648 44 3 
Hyderabad (a) 34 5y 648 207 884 411 vd 31 203 263 026 45 3 
Punjab 310 448 23 168 611 & 2 §&9 895 21 634 611 6 
Rajputana 1 89 570 13 848 612 090 1 90 842 14 914 510 8 

Total 8 54 90 027 6 604,106 8 93 59 124 6 668 v91 

Average 3 1410 313 6 


(a) Lstimated 


fJ* 


rt statistics for coal duiing 

Fae epeae iat Incrc ise of over LOU YOU tons 
dollowms ub mncrcuscin the previous yer of 
som $9000 tons the total Cxpotts of coil and 
cokt 11 mez from 626 345 tons to 276 610 tons 
2 28E tons of the Lattaa bag coke Lhe incre ise 
m exports ws duc Chicily to Honshon.s which 
ab orbcd some 190000 tons As before — the 
major portion of the cxports wont to Ccylon 
which took nealy 15 900 tons mor thin dune 
the previous voir Laports to the Struts 
settloaments Gucuding Laban) showed 2 
shoht macwe = On the otha hind the Philip 
pine dshinas ind. Guin took ov ¢on idervbly 
smut quintity thin 1923 9 Otha countiics 
ub onbed ner ly 1. 000 tons more 

Imports of coal and coke inciciwcd trom 
210 86 tons in 1925 to 216 500 tonsmm 1929 
T1Qol tons of the litter consisted of coke 
Vlas mere ase is duc to 1 11se of some v2 000 tons 
iv the mpoits trom South Affect biulince | 
partly by ou decrease of some 4 000 tons fom 
cich ot the Taited Kingdom wud Austin 
ind of Some ol OOO tons from Portusucse FP oist 
Africa Dhe total pnparts arc new less thin 
hilt those ot the pre war qnanquenpnuu ond 
the depression me the Indiun coil indu try 
which contmucd ta neulys the and et L325 cin 
no Jon cr be looked upon is attaibut uble to the 
compctitive cflect of foram Mnported cok 
Ihe avanine surplus of Cxports ova lmports 
durms the years 19.6 t0 1929 was intict, sreita 
thin the surplus dwaing the pre wal quinqucn 
niu, 


IRON 


Bengal] and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
vinecs in Indiain Whichiron Oreis mined for 
smelting by European methods Iron smelt- 
nz, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustiy in India and thcre is hardly a district 
away from the grcat alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag hcaps 
are not found ‘The primitive iron smelter finds 
on difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplicc of 
orc from deposit thatno Luropeat fronmaster 
would regard as worth his sc rious consideration 
Early attempts tointroduce ssurop an prorcsses 
for the manufacture of pig iron and stccl were 
recorded in 1830 1n the South Arcot Districts 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Benggi 
She site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
fron stone shales between the coal-bearmg Bara- 
kar and Ranigan) stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the Only supply Of ore used in the 
blast furnaces Recently magnetite and hema 
tite have been Obtained from the Minbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the lastnamed district has largcly replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near tho 
tron-works. The BengallIron and Stee] Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtwuned from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Ranigan) and are now obtaining moat 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- 


wones and minerals, 


Labour in the Coal Minwg Industry. 


The avarize numba of pcusons cmployed 
in the coalfiddds durmz 1929 showed a vary 
Sizht dccicasc mm spite ot the  substintial 
maeise In production the averizce output 
pur person cimmploycd theacior isin showed 
in tdyince on the picvious yeus the fisure 
ot 1L0 >» tons tor 192) sme to Ilo 1 tons tor 
1926 122 3 tons for 1927 12> > tons tor 1928 
ind 130 4 tons for 1929 9 Lhe fizuie tor the 
Vou 1929 islunha thin uny previously recordcd, 
indhis duc putly to m macasced use of mechani- 
cu coucuttars und putly to conccuti ition of 
work  Durmyz the pst fow yours ud ure number 
of collcuies hive becn shut down and the libour 
tbsorbed an the 1.amunder, this conccntration 
pornuts of « ploportionil icduction in the 
supersising still, resulting an ia lize tonnige 
perhoid Lhe wisa dcae. ¢ (6) in th? number 
of dciths by waudent, these vundowntcd to 2. 12 
which Is an dMprovement on the muuil we1rrse 
for the quaqucntnmm 19291923 which wis 
274 wands close to the umuail were tor the 
quinguenmum 19241928 which wis 218 In 
iddition it rdites to uv production which 1s 
ovel 3 mullign tons in cvccss Of the wcrc tor 
19291923 wud neiriv 1 milhon tons in excess 
of the ivaiise tor 19241925 ‘Lhe deith rate 
wis lt 2 pa thous ind pesos cmploycd m 1929 
funst 1 3 for 1928, the werise fizure tor 
the paud 19191923 wis 1 86, ind tor the 
porlod 1924 1925 wis 1 16 


ORE. 


blium. Some yearsago the Benga} Iron Stccl 
Co, Ltd. secured two deposits of iron-ore In 
Saranda (Singhbhum) forming parts of two large 
hui] masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Buru 
respectively Recent prospecting im this part of 
Sinchbbum has Jed to the discoviry of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, tle extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Crissa, a total distance of some 40 
milesina 8. S. W. direction At Pansira Buru, 
a portion of Notu Buru, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the worhings indicate the exist 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip fcr 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it is separated bv banded hematite-jaspers ‘he 
ore itself is high-grade micaceous hematite 
often lateritised at the outcrop. Cross-cut 
into the interior of the deposit show that the 
hematite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop. fn fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface latcritisation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the [ron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnagiti. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi posscsscs slightly 
richer and purer Ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of Ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhany ‘The ore-deposita 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
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lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close aso 
s1ation with granite on the one hand and grani 
tic rocks on the other 


The production of iron ore im Indiav1s ctill 
steadily on the increase , India 15 now m fact 
the second largest producer in the british 
Lmpne, «nd yields lace only to the 
Umited Kingdom Her output 38 of course 
still dwirfed by the production im the Umtcd 
states (ovcr 60 millon tons) and Trance (over 
40 million tons) her reservcs of ore arc, how 
ever, not much less than three yuarters of the 
estimated total in the United States, and there 
Is every hope that Indix will in the carly tuture 


take a much more impoitint plice mone 
the worlds producers of iron ore In 19_) 
there wis an Inaqcase in the Indiin ont) ut 
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over the previous yerr of 181 per cent 
amounting to 372 568 tons The figures shown 
aginst the Keonjhir ind Mayurbhiny Stites 
m the following statistical tible represent the 
production by the United Steel Corparition 
Of Asiy Jtd indthe Piti lion ¢ SteelCo [td 

respectively Of the total production = ol 
1390 24> tons shown asgunmt Sm _hbhum 
461,59 tons wae produced by the Jaty Tron 
A Steel Co Itd trom thar Noimiundi mine 

4.7477 tons ly the Ttenwd jlon (o [td 

hlomth wm Pinsirt Ayity and Madellin mics 
ind 466 602 tons by the Indiim lion A Stcel 
(Co Itd from thar mimes it Gur the re 

mins 34 637 tons wad produced by mother 
firm Ihe output of non ore m Bum i by 
the Turma Corporation Timitcd and 3s ised 
asa iluxim lev smclting 


Quantity and valne of Tron o1¢ produced in India during the years 1928 and 1929 

















a ee 

















1928 1929 
Quantity | Value (£1-— Re 13 4) | Onintit y h Une (£1 Rs 13 4) 
Tons Rs £ Tons Rs £ 
Bihar and Onssa— 
(a) 
heonjhar 141 °61 4 24 085 31 64S 187 20% 7 48 812 5» 882 
May ui bhanj 65 495 | 20504 9 130.1 759 87) | 22,7962 > 170 171 
Sambalpur wl ey 20 21 146 ll 
Singhbhum 1 131,746 | 26 98 120 207 522] 1 59024) | 31 62 727 2367 
hurma— 
Mand vay 39 2,226 167 
Noithein Shon Stites 74 2o4 | 297,016 22 16) 46140 | 1 84 ¢0 13 773 
Central P10117 ces 9°4 ° 972 296 715 214> 160 
Mysore 2> C24 Sod | 4 91 | 44, 06 | 115222] 8 449 
fotal 20. toy O12] 4b 060 | 2128 05) | 04 IP ob} ARE ALO 





In contrast to 1928 there was in 1929 4 rise 
in the output of ron ind steel by the Pate dicn 
& Stel €o at Jamshcdpur The production 
of pig-iron and steel (including stecl 1s) 
lose 1eSpectively from 510 S54 tens and 289 86> 
tons m 1928 to 722 950 tons and 410 )2> tons 
m 1929 and of farromang wesc from 3 233 tons 
m 1928 to 3600 tons m 1929) Jhe production 
ot pignon by the bengu lion Co 10% from 
128 112 tons in 1928 to 196 080 tons in 1929 
then output ot products made fiom their pig 
Iron In 1929 amounted to 11 153 tons of sla pers 
and chiwus wd 32 445 tons of pipes and othcr 
castings agunst 20 282 tons and 27 180 tons 
respectively m 1928)  Jhe Indiin lion & Sier) 
Co macwscd thar production of pig non fiom 
397 784 tons in 1925 to 491 009 tons in 192) 
The output of pig uon by the Wysoie Don Works 
rose from lo 104 tons in 1925 to 21 492 tons 
in 1929 The total produwtin of pig-non in 
India in 1929 was 1,39) 541 tons acunst 
1051, 844 tons in 1928 


The total number of indigenous furnaces 
that were at work m the Cental Provimees 
durimg the year 1929 for the pmnpoce of sme Itinz 
Iron ore was 174 s9Imst 196 in the pievious 
year ; 95 furnaces were operating in the Bilaspur 








distrut 5? in Miundly ilin Ding 12in Rupw 
m Siusor mid nonce mi Jubbulpore 


With the merease in the production of pig 
yon mn India acceidcd tbove, the quantity 
cxported ise from 4.86259 fons im 19.6 to 
4S ssi tonsin§929 0 Jipundsstill the prmcpal 
consumer Cf Indivn pl, mon over TO pa cent 
of th total cxports havi zone to that country 
m1929) [hac was 0 fall in the export value 
pa ton of prruon from Rs 47 0 (43 51) an 
1925 to Rs 45 7 (Lo 41) 


The Steel Industry (Protection) Act 1924- 


Act No XIV of 1924—authorised, to companies 
employing Indians bountics, which were granted 
upon ruls ind fishplates wholly manufactured 
iy British India from material wholly or mainly 
produced from Indian i10on ore and complying 
with specifications approved by the Railway 
Board wd upon iron o1 steel railway wagons a 
substantial portion of the component parts of 
which had been manufactured in British India 

This Act was repealed by the Act No III 
of 1927 and consequently the pay ment of bount'es 
ceased on the 31st March 1927, but the Indus 

try 15 protected to a certain extent by varying 
tariffs on different classes of :mported steel 
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Exports of Pig Iron from India during the years 1928 and 1929 


1928 1929 
Quantity | Value (£1=Rs 13 4) | Quantity | Value (£1—Rs 13 4) 
Jons Rs £ Tons Rs £ 
To— 
Germany 8 542 3 84 375 28 685 13 243 6 01,460 44,885 
Japan 321 010 |1 52,72 808) 1,139,765 | 385,108 |1 75,44,589) 1,309,208 
United Kingdom 8 920 404166) 30162 43905 | 20 64,013 154,031 
United States of America 57,897 | 2602,473) 194,214 68017 | 30,62,606 228,053 
Other Countries 32,206 | 1486917; 110,964 38 5u8 } 18,13 478 135,334 
Total 428 620 |2 01 50 789) 1,503 790 | 548,881 |250 86,15», 1872 101 


Depression 1n the industry —Tn 1929 the 
output rose shizhtlh to 934 27) tens but the 
value fd) heavily to £15713100 In 1924 
fust grade onc, co 2 f, United Kimzdom poits 
fotchicd mn warsge priccof22 97 poaunmt In 
192) this price toll to 21 5¢@ in 196 to L8 4d 
wm 19.7 to 18 Id in 1928 to 17 Od with » 
hewy full m 1929 to wn werwe price of 14 Od 
pao unit) Thisis cnky Id wbove the post aa 
lower govcrain] price Cf manganese With in ander 
figure of cost of supplics ind sarvices ct Po fo 
dhas continucd tu) in the price of manziunese o1e 
from 1924 to 199945 to be concdlited wath the 
fact that from 1924 to 1927 the rite of incre re 
Oot the worlds production of manszinc ¢ o1¢ 
was much greater than the pate of nave se am the 
world s production of przaron ind stecl — The 
fut that the worlds production of pi, won 
md sted) in 1929 cxceeded the production of 
1928 whulst the production of miungziunc ¢ orc 
was probsbly Jess his not auested the fall 
m view cf the fut that the available supplies 
of Minginese O16 WC HOW Much an cxccss of 
equuements ussite by non cconomic methods 
of «xploitation wid finance ois able to plice 
duze quantities of orc on the mukct at o price 
bulow the ciuticu tizmie of 13.0 pence 1cfered 
to above Jhe larec deposists of high grade 


manganese ore discovered near Postmasbur 
m South Afties are also bemg developed, an 
on the completion of the railway Line now undel 
constiuction, 1t may be anticipated that South 
Africa wall secure 4% substantial poition of the 
world s markct It 15 not surprising, therefore 
{hit m spite of the vpparcnt prospulty of the 
indian minginese industiy in 1929 os judged 
from figuies of production ind export yet +t the 
time of writing (August 1930) the industry 
wa whole 13 in a Stite of relative depression 
and many opersatois have ceased work 

The pirescnt chicf sources of production of 
mMinzimese ore arc now India Russia the Gold 
Coast and Biszl, whilst substantial supplics 
of ore ac forthcoming from Egypt and 
( 7cchoslov vhia 

Jhac 18 1 steady consumption of manganese 
o1c vt the works of the three principal Ind11n 
on and stec! comp nies, not only for use im the 
stccl fuinaccs of the Jata Thon and Steel 
Company and for the manufacture of ferio- 
mainzmese but slso for addition to the blast 
tuinace charg: 10 the manufacture of pig 110n 
Jie consumption of manzinese o1e by the Indian 
iron and steel mdustry in the yer unde 1eview 
amounted to 47435 tons against 69,872 tons 
in 1929 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry commenced some thirty 
ae ago by quarrying the deposits of the 

izagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
ia the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The moat 
important deposits occur in the Centra! Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide js used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. Ihe ore 18 now used 
in the manufacture of ferro manganese for use 
in eteel manafacture. Since 1904, when the 


total output was 160,180 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 


Record Output in 1927 —Before the year 
1926, the record production of manganese in 
Indii took place m thc year 1907, when 
902,291 tons were raised In 1926, the output 
rose to 1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,590,357, 
fob Indian ports, the rise in output was, 
however, accompanied by adecrease in value 
In 1927 the production rose to the highest yet 
recorded figure of 1,129,3>3 tons, accompanied 
by a mse in value to the peak figure of 
£2 844,237,f0b Indian ports Durmng the year 
1928, the upward tendency of manganese was 
not maintained, the output falling to 978,449 
tons, valued at £2,321,201, fob Indian 
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Quantity and value of Manganese-ore produced in Indva during 1928 and 1929 

















= Loe 1928, 1929. 
—— Value fob. Value f 0 b. 
Quantity at Indian Quantity. at Indian 
ports ports. 
| 
Tons £ Tons £ 
Brhar and Orwsa— 
Gangpur State 6,379 15,337 
Keonjhar State 72,411 131,547 53,432 "60 388 
Singhbhum 23,199 55,778 22,698 38,965 
Bombay— 
Belgaum 1,603 3,854 8,666 14,877 
Chhota Udaipur 7267 17,214 9,415 15,888 
North Kanara 3.601 8,656 6 245 10.721 
Panch Mahals 63,040 151,559 56,326 96,693 
Central India— 
Jhabua State 8,835 7,447 : 
Central Provinces— 
Balaghat £48,497 632,632 263,105 482.359 
Bhandara 89,059 226,730 156,525 286,962 
Chhindwara 37,069 94.371 29,814 54,659 
Nagpur 216,509 551,195 172,559 316,358 
Madras— 
Bellary 5,257 7,579 10,535 9,131 
Sandur Stare 139, 801 201, "546 140,604 121.857 
Vizagapatam 29, 094 do, 580 24,533 2 3715 
Mysore State— 
Chitaldrug 1,907 2,869 667 611 
Shimoya 27,994 42,108 38,436 35,283 
Tumkur .. 1,927 2,898 718 663 
Total 978,449 2,198,895 994,279 1,571,030 
GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
mn India 18 derived from the Kolar gold field 
m Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest pojnt in 
1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 
1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fel! to 535,085 ounces in 1907 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar ‘gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1908. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Uharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,003 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first hs of gold duringthe year 1910, 
the amount ng 2,582 ounces, valued at 
Ra, 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 


North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,8540unces) being ob 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 19038, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine " cloaed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 , 

the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,145 ounces in 1909, but 
fell In subsequent years until in 1922 
it was Do more than 2402 The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districtsin India, but there js 
no complete record of the amount obtajned in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won is used 
locally for raking jewellery. 
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Quantity and value of Gold produced in India during the years 1928 and 1929, 








1928 1929 
_ ~~ | Labour 
Quantity | Value (£1—Rs 13 4) | Quantity | Value (£1—Rs 13 4 
OZ Rs £ OZ Rs £ 
Bihar & Orssa 
Singhbhum 70 352 26 30 0 1 500 112 12 
Burma— 
Katha 16 6 1,066 79 235 1 420 106 5 
Upper Chind 547 4,741 354 12 6 1 102 82 (a) 
win 
Kashmoer 60 0 2 520 188 56 3 2 700 201 62 
Mysore 875 886 0) 21272 297 | 1587 485 | 363 741 4 | 20657 238 | 1541 8&5 | 1844 
Punjab 84 0) 1 769 102 1 9 118 8 vi 
United Province 45 240 18 2 have 200 lo 11 
Total 376 062 8 | 212 82585 | 1 588 252 | 363 869 4 | 206 64 268 | 1542109 | 18,401 


— 





ee ———. 


(a) Not avallable 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum 1s found in India in two distinct 
qareas—one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo The other area 
13 on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oal bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia, Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most :mportant, and the most 
successful oil-flelds are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these flelds Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output 1s estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat fleld yielded a very 
smal) supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oul-fields of India Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
5 million gallons were obtained In 1907 snd 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31} mullion gallons 
in 1910 It rose to 56} mullion gallonr in 1912 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposita but their value 
is uncertain About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 87,000 gallons from 
Ramri Is and in the Kyauk pyu district during 
1911. Onl was struck at Minbu in 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,326 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 
19:2. The existence of 01] 1n Assam has been 
known for many years and an Oi) spring was 
gttuck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 


however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up til} 1902 progress wasslow Since 
that ycar the annul production has been 
between 24 and 4 millon gallons 


On the west oilsprings have been known 
for many yearsto existin the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful 


Output m 1928—The worlds production 
of petroleum in 1926 amounted to + little over 
151} milhon tons of which India contnbuted 0 79 
percent In 1927 the world s production jumped 
to some 171 million gallons of which the Indiin 
tt ee on a prictically stationary production 
ell to 072 per cent 


In 1928 there was snother substantial rise 
m the woild s production which reached the 
figure of over 181 million metric tons In 1929 
there wis wothe: jump to nearly 203 mil n 
mctric tons For this 11sec the United States 
wid Venc7uely were mosily 1esponsitle but 
Russit the Dutch J wt Indus Roumonin 
Pau Tiumdad Canidy Columb J ecuador 
Aigentm, Peisia and smal yoducers all 
contributed to the meiewe There was 4 
decline in the case of Mexuwo and Indi. The 
United States contributed 67 pcr cent of the 
woilds supply m 1929 and Venczuly 9 7 
per cent of the tot.l worlds production In 
1928 Indi contributed 0 70 pe. cent which 
fell to 0 61 per cent in 1929 her position on 
the hst of petroleum producing countries fell 
from 11th in 1928 to 12th m 1929 her place 
being tvken by Trmmidad 
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Although p roleum statistics prove that 
1f 15 becoming more ind more difhcult to main- 
tum thc output of Indiv Qncluding Burin 4) 
at the hizh levels it rexhed in 1919 and 1921, 
When peak productions of wall over 005} million 
Jillons wot 1exchcd, the production there after 
talling to 281 118,909 gallons m 1927, yet the 
production during 1928 icachcd the fizuic of 
300 943 T11 gillons and in 1929 the fizme of 
306 145 093 gallons which 1s the highest eva 
recorded Lhis shzht meacase m output im 
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1929 was accompanied by a substantial increase 
In Value amounting to Rs 6515 623 (£386,241) 
Lhe 1ncicase in output recuided in 1928 and 1929 
notsblu as it is can only be 1eguded 1s an 
arrest in the decline which his sct im and which 
With possible mtcrruptions, 1s likely to continue 
Slowly -nd steadily during the present genera- 
tion, urlc+s a new field of importance 18 dis- 
covucd Lhe chunces of the latter: recede 
Vu aft r you as c\hwstive geological rescare 

continu..s to prove tiuitless 


Quantity and Valuc of Putro'eum produced m India during the years 1928 and 1929 























1928 1929 
Quantity | Valuc (£1=Rs 13 4) Quantity | Value (£1=—Rs. 13 4) 
| 
| Gals Rs L Gals Rs £ 
Assam— | 
Badarpur 2 730 576 712 324 53,159 2,036,275 F 09 069 37 990 
Dizbo1 28,715 932 49,08 624 366,315} 31,497 054 53,78 403 401,373 
Masimpur 25,780 6,725 501 5 360 1,340 100 
Burma — | 
Akyxtb 5 260 2,428 181 1 980 914 68 
Kyaukpyu 15,227 14,02 1 069 15 034 13,690 1,022 
Minbu 6,101,822 11,44,091 85,380} 5,815,252 12,41,798 92,672 
Singu 113,986 736} 2,13,72,513' 1,594,964} 91,481,726] 1,94,39,867! 1,450,736 
Thayetmyo 727,322 1,37,623 10,270 746,221 1,5,572 11,834 
Upper Clhindwin 2,308,880 1,73,166 12,923} 2,796,560 2,09,742 15,652 
Yenangyat ; 3,072,222 5,76,041 42,988! 17,606,935 37,59,710 . 280,575 
Youatevauil 135,969,794] 2,56,98,986} 1,917,835| 144,936,816] 2,88,10,684| 2,150,051 
Punjab— 
Attock ; 12,254,160 30,63,540 228,622) 19,208,880 47,02,220 358,375 
Total , 300,943,711! 5,78,10,386| 4 314,207| 306,148,093] 6,43,20,009; 4,800,448 
Impoits ot kerosene Ou into India during the years 1928 and 1929. 
1928. 1929. 
Quantity | Value (£1=lKs 13 4). Quantity | Value (41=—Rs 13 4) 
a ee iS Ss a a ey SD 
Trom— Gals Rs £ Gals. Rs £ 
Russia . 14,169,538 79,20,135 991,055} 12,773,434 65,73,605 490,568 
Geornis . 20 015,333 99,7 5,065 744,250| 25,301,615) 1,34,93,605; 1,006,985 
Persiu 33,530,023} 1,68,33,736 1,256,249) 28,321,758;  1,19,18,640 889,451 
Straits 8c re | 
ments (mclud- a . 
ing Labuan) 73,730 43,536 3,249; 9,020,895 47,23,576 302,506 
Sumatra r 2,074,130 11,87,178 88,595 oe oe as 
Borneo 15,152,333 78,559,307 586,222} 2,770,200 15,96,922 119,173 
United States of . 
“Aa hich ‘ 16,954,999| 1,15,59,044 862,615| 23,549,135; 1,43,87,4€0; 1,073,691 
Other Cotntries 1,969,880 596,200, 44,493) 6,563,556 38,43,717 286,845 
Total ..} 104,439,966 5,59,68,271 4,176,737 3 006 5,65,87,630 4,219,219 
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Imports of Fuel O1ls to India during the years 1928 and 1929 


1928 


| 1929 


Quantity | Value (£1=Rs 13 4) | Quantity | Value (£1—Rs 18 4) 

















Gals Rs £ Gals Rs £ 
From— 
Persia 81,326,295 |1 50,78,127 | 1,125 253 | 88,735,530 11 67,17 599 | 1,247,582 
Straits Scttlements| 4,713,687 | 16,85,345 125 772 |10,331,396 22,13 486 165,185 
Quoeluding 
Labuan) 
Borneo 14 140,215 | 35,28,120 263,292 | 15 796,660 | 31 60 037 235 824 
Other countries 238,260 81,052 6,049 102,444 18,505 1,381 
TOTAL 100,918,457 |2,03,72,644 1,520,346/114,966,030 |2 21 09,627 | 1 649,972 


Amber Graphite and Mica —Amber 1s found 
im very small quantities in Burma, the output 
for 1929 being 19 cwts valued at Ks 6,080 
Graphite 1s found in small quantities in various 
places but little progress has been made in 
mining except in Travancore ‘The total 
output in 1921 was 25 tons India has for 
many years been the Icading producer of mica 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts. compared with 
43,650 cwts in 1913. Owmg to necessary 
restrictions with regardto the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during the follow- 
ing years 


There was a further increase in the declared 
production of mica from 45,112 cwts valued 
at Rs 24,10,499 (£179,887) in 1928 to 53,231 
cwts valued at Rs 26,59,759 (£198,489) in 
1929 This {ts the highest production yet 
recorded, with the exception of that of 1918 
(54,710 cwts) The output figures are in- 
complete, and a more accurate idea of the 
size of the industry is to be obtained from the 
export figures In the years 1928 and 1929 
the quantity exported was more than double 
the reported production In both the years 1926 
and 1927 also the export figure was approxi- 
mately double the reported production figure 
The United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, which are the principal importers of 
Indian mica, absorbed 25 1 per cent and 44 6 
per cent respectively, of the total quantity 
exported during 1928 and 34 6 per cent and 
41 7 per cent, respectively, durmg 1929 
Germany took 16 0 per cent and 8 8 per cent , 
respectively, of the total quantities exported 
during the years 1928 and 1929 The average 
value of the exported mica fell from Rs 98 0 
(£7 3) per cwt m1928to Rs 90 5(£6 7) per cwt 
in 1929, The exports for 1929 (116,075 cwts ) 
are the highest yet recorded, the previous 
highest being 99,699 cwts. in 1925. e value 


(£784,092) was, however, excceded by the values 


of the expoits of 1929 (76 517 cwts valued at 


£1 065,438), 1925 (99699 cwts valucd at 
£799,483) and 1926 (89,947 cwts valued at 
£820,901) 


The difference between exports and production 
15 generally attributed to thett from the mines 
It this be the only explanation one must assume 
that during the past three ycars there has been 
as much mica stolen a3 won by honcst means 
Larly in 1928 a bill was introduced into the 
Tegislative Council ot Bihar and Orissa, the 
purpose of which was an attempt to reduce 
the losses on this account by licensing muners 
and dealers, the bill was, however, rejected 
In March, 1930, however, a similar bill to 
regulate the possession and transport ot, and 
tiading in, mica was passed 


Tm, Copper, Silver and Lead —The only 
persistent attempt to mune tin 1s in Burma. 
Lhe output was for some time insignificant but 
rose In 1913 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 which 
tell to £38,000 1n 1914 In 1925 Burma yielded 
2,308 tons Copper is found in Southern India, 
in Rajyputane, and at various places along the 
outer Himalayas, but the ore is smelted for 
the metal alone, no attempt being made to 
utilize the by-products In 1924 the production 
of 2,935 tons of copper matte) ,— valued at 
Rs 15,94,527, was reported by the Burma Cor- 
poration, Ltd , in the Northern Shan States 


Works at the Mosaboni Mine of the Indian 
Copper Corporation, Ltd, in the Singhbhum 
District, was practically suspended during the 
year 1926, pending the raising of the capital 
required for the erection of tre necessary con- 
centrating, smelting, refinery and power plants 
Early in 1927 the Anglo-Oriental and General 
Investment Trust, Ltd, London, acsumed 
control, a sum of £350,000 was subscribed and 
the erection of the new plant commenced at 
once at the company’s new site at Moubhandar 
Ghatsila, together with an assisted siding from 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway main hne at Ghat- 
sila, and an aerial ropeway from the mine, 


Mines and Minerals, 


Operations commenccd on a i1evenuc basis 
on Januarv Ist, 1929 and 1929 marks therefore 
the first full years production 75 830 short 
tons of ore were hoisted from the mine and 
75174 short tons treated in the mull and 
smelter with the production ot 1635 long 
tons of refined copper ingots and slabs The 
copper was sold entirely in India at an avuage 
price of Rs 1200 per long ton The sufice 
and underground ore reserves now total 798 154 
short tons of 3 33 per cent ore represcnting 
&@ content of 26 546 shoit tons of copper Jhe 
amount of o1e produad by the company in 
1929 was 76 831 tons valucd at Rs 14 08 746 
(£108,862) 


A considerable incrcase in the production 
Ot tin ore in Buima has to be reported for 
during which the output smcuntid to vo 784 0 
tons valued at Rs 59 97 401 (4147 067) acainst 
2,780 tons vilucd at Rs 40 41 201 (£338 899) 
in the preceding yeu This incresse of 1 004 5 
tons 14 somewhit fictitious as the figuics for 
1928 did not imclude 218 tons of low grade 
recovered from the mine dumps of Mawchi 
complex w olftam scheclite cassitcite o1e 
in the Southern Shan Stites and purchased 
irom tributors for £4 015 No milhng opurations 
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were performed and the percentage coniposition 
of the mixed ore was therefore not precisely 
known ‘lhe figuie for 1929 includcs 371 3 
tons from Mawchi calculated to be the proportion 
of tin ore in 651 5 tons of concentrates derived 
from mixed wolfram schcelite cassiterite ore 

these concentiates were assumed to contain 


43 per cent of wolfram and 57 per cent of 
cassiturite Theie 15 no repor output of 
block tin 


The production of lead ore +t the Bawdwin 
mines of Buima inciersed slightly from 442 503 
tons 1n 1928 to 463 972 tons m 1929 and the 
total amount of mctal extracted imcreased 
from 78 384 tons of ILad (including 1 241 tons 
of antimoniil Itad) valucd at Rs 2 22 05 126 
(£1 657 099) to 80 233 tons of lead (including 
1200 tons of antimonial lead) valucd at 
Rs 25000613 (41 860717) m 1929 The 
quantity of silva cxtracted trom the Biwdwin 
ores fcll fiom 7404728 ozs valud = at 
Rs 119 26 005 (£890 004) in 1928 to 7 280 517 
o7s valued at Rs 10731 482 (£800 057) in 
1929 The valuc of lead per ton rose from 
Rs 283 3 (£21 1) n 1928 to Rs 311 6 (£23 2) 
in 1929 but the value of silver fell from 
Rs 1910 (28 80d ) peroz 1928 to Rs 177 
(26 40d ) per oz 1n 1929 


Producti mn of T¢id orc Peal and Silver duiimeg the years 1928 and 1929 

















Quantity | Viluc (L Rs 138 4) 
Le id ore | Leid ore ant lerd Silver 
Tons Rs 4 Rs £ 
Burma— 
(«) (b) 
Northern Shan States 442 03 ~ 2.090) 126 1670)) 11326 00> 890 004 
Southern Shan States 1151 1 1o 170 8 590 
Rajputana— 
Jaipur State oar 
Total 443 654 wawrdal) 96 166 6)4 11) a6 0 ») 890 004 
19.9 
Quantity | Value (L£1==Rs 13 4) 
Lead ore | Lead ore ind Icid Silver 
Tons Rs £ Rs £ 
Burma— 
(c) (d) 
Northern Shan States 463 972 2 00 00 6138 1 865 717 1 07 31 482 800 807 
Southern Shan Stites 719 66 v90 4 96) 
Rajzputana— 
Jaipur State 5 1 500 112 
Total 464 696 2 50 68 703 1 870 798 1 07 31 482 800 857 








(4) Value of 77143 tons of lead (Rs 21888115) and 1 241 tons of antimonial lead 


(Rs 317 011) extracted 


(b) Value ot 7 404 728 ozs of silver extracted 
(c) Value of 79 033 tons of lead (Rs 2 46 63 012) ind 1 200 tons of antimomal lead 


(Rs 3 37 101) extracted 


(d) Value of 7,280,517 ozs of silver extracted 
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Zinc.—A won on zinc ores Issued 
by the Imperial Institute {n 1917 says that 
durmg the past fifty years zimec ores have 
received but little attention in India and no 
Production was recorded until 1013. In 1914 
the production was 8,552 tons,and although the 
output felitc 96 tonsin 1915, therels a prospect 
of India becoming an important producer of 
zinc ore in the future. Important silver-lead- 
zine deposits occur at Bawdwin, in Tawngpeng 
State one of the Northern Shan States in Upper 
Burma. The mines are connected with thc 
Mandalay-Lashio Branch of the Burma ralways 
by a narrow-gauge line 61 miles long, the lines 
meeting at Manhpwe, which is about 544 miles 
from Rangoon. They were worked for many 
ccnturies by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long been known to contain azine ore until 
recently however, no serious attempt appcars 
to hiyc been made to markct the oie for its zing 


Gem Stones.—The only precious and sem: 
precious stones at present mined 1n India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spiel, tourmalire 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 


Mines and Minerals. 


Central India rose in 1929 fiom 823 8 carats 
valued at Rs 65,491 (£4,857) m 1928 to 
1,627 5 carats valued at Rs 52,045 (£3,884) 

Of this latter production 1,475 7 cailats were 
produced m Panna state and the remaimder 
mm Charhhari, Ajaigarh and Biyawar Amber 
has already been referred to , of the _ rest 
only the ruby, sapphire and jadeite attain any 
considerable value in production and the export 
of the latter has declincd owing to the distur- 
bance 1n China, which 1s the chicf purchaser of 
Burmese, jadeite The output of the ruby 
mines in 124 was only 101,097 carats or less 
than half the average annual quantity produced 
during the two preceding quinquennial pe1iods 
In 1922 an exceptionally valuable ruby of nearly 
23 carats was found of rare size and quality <A 
evere declinein the output from the Mogo- 
ruby mines of Upper Burma in 1924, followed 
in 1925 by a marked drop in value, bore witness 
to a serious decline in the industry. The Burma 
Ruby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
into hquidation and the mines were offered for 
sale in September, 1926, The total production mn 
1928 was valued at Rs 1,77, 512, and in 1929 at 


and amber ‘Lhe production of diamonds m Rs 1,81,760 


SALT. 


Ther was a substantial increise m 1929 iw the total output of salt amounting to 193,752 
tons, the thice chicf contributor to the increasc bemg Adcn Bombay and sid, and Northern 
India Cie tons). Thc1c Was asmill increase from Burma. Madras showed a decrease of 
27,390 tons 


Quantuy and value of Salt produced in India during the years 1928 and 1929. 








1928 1929 
Quantity Valuc (£1—Ks 13 4) | Quantity Value (£1=Rs 13 4). 
Tons Rs £ Tons Ks £ 
Aden oe 222,771 18,606,844 139,317 246,243 17,03,998 127,161 
Bombay and Sind 460,873 20,82,690 192,738 509,854 29,79,094 222,320 
Burma 21,322 5,17,226 38,099 23,820 6,41,092 47,843 
Gwalior (a) “ 60 3,107 232 21 1,031 77 
Madras... es 448,538 26,36,046 196,720 421,208 24,86,220 185,539 
Northern India 361,783 23,89 079 118,289 507,918 35,038,570 261,460 
Total .. 1,515,847 99,94,992 | 745,595 709,009 | 1,1 14,0665] 844,400 


(a) Figures relate to official years 1928-29 and 1929-30, 
(6) Excludes the production of 2 tons in 1928 and 1 ton in 1929 in Kashmir state. 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Quanhty and value of Rock- salt produced un India during the years 1928 and 1929 























1928 1929. 
Quantity. Value (£1=Rs 13 4) {Quantity Value (£1=Rs 18 4). 
Tons Rs £ Tons Rs £ 
Salt Range 131,730 7,83,794 58,492 155,393 10,29,995 76,865 
Kohat t1 19 812 63,276 4,722 19,625 63,068 4,707 
Mandi ae 3,811 91,194 6,828 3,284 1,00,023 7,464 
Total 155,353 9, 35,564 70,042 178,302 | 77,98 ,OS6 89,036 
i 
Imports of Salt into India durvng the years 1928 and 1929 
1928 1929 
t ¥ pe gh og een ieee 
| Quantity | Value (£1—Rs 13 4) Quantity | Vilue (£1—Rs 13 4) 
Tons Rs £ Tons Rs. £ 
From— 
United Kingdom 76 238 22 41,002 167,463 72,863 17,55579 | 181,013 
Germany 62 499 17,0>,071 127 244 60 786 14 34,758 | 107,071 
Spwn 67,979 17,25,310 128,792 54871 11,07 026 82,614 
Aden and Depen 201,167 49,04 564 366 012 220 415 43,57,963 | 325,221 
dencies 
Egypt .. 112,713 27,32 158 203 892 104 22) 21 39,687 | 159,678 
Italian East 55 505 13 04 626 97 360 57 030 11,27,672 84,155 
Afiica 
Other countries 38,196 8,17,298 60,992 37,406 7 26,820 54,240 
Total 614,297 | 1,54,3,529 | 1,151,755 607,596 | 1,26,49,505 | 943,992 


Bibliography.—Report of the Chief In- 


spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 


Mineral 


Report 


Production of India 


Note on the Mineril 


on th 
daring 1929 
by L Leigh Fermor, Officiating Director, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India 





Pioduction of Burma in 1922 Monographs 
on Minervl Resources published by the Imperial 
Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1929, by the | Institute 
Chief Inspector of Mimes. 


Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 


Production of India for this years 1924-1928 
(Records of the Geological Survey of India 
Vol LXIV ), 
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Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 446 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay They carry on busimess on the 
Brokers Hall bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and pu chase of Joimt Stock securities 

romoted throughout the Presidency of Bom 

ay Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directo1s 
and approved by the general body of Brokers 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies The official address 
of the Secretary 1s Dalal Street Hort Bombay 


At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs 5 which was gradually raised to Rs 7 000 
The fee for the Brokers card has increased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Rs 21800 In 1921 a number of cards were 
sold at Rs 40000 exch and the proceeds were 
employed to purchase an adjoming building 
for the extension of the business) This buildin, 
was pulled down and the extension was com] leted 
last year The present value of the card 1s 
about Rs 7000 Ihe rules of the Association 
were revised in October 1916 and from the New 
Lear the purchaser of shares has to pay the 
Stamp and transfer fee instead of the seller 
Theie are two classes of I] xchange Buiokeis 
Europeans and Indians the latter beim, certi 
fled for recogmtion by the native Stock Lx 
change Business in Government Pape: and 
all other Trustees Authorised Secuiities 15 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange but in the street outside the hall 


In November 1917 a second Stock I'xchange 
was opened in Bombay with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange Ltd ‘his separate Fachange no 
longer functions older body it was revived in 
1922 It has ceased to function again 


Committee of Enquiry —In 1923 the Gov 
ernment of Bombav appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution government cus 
toms practices rules regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok 
ers Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matteis or any othe: matter appertam 
Ing to the aforesaid Assoulation as the Com 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to piotect the investing public against the 
iuterested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution control direction 1nd regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper 


The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who append 
ed a minority report The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitatmg the handling 
of legitimate complamts against the brokers on 
the part of the public The Association how 
ever adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified 


In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mull scrips The market 


was tremendously oversold the usual crisis 
ensured leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand But a threat of Govern 
ment intervention and control altered thei 
attitude In the end they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that indicated above will be unlikely 


Tor many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had its meeting place in various gullies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except thit of established market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso 
ciation w1S folmed a building was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
] xchange Tlace a i1epiesentative committee 
wis formed and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con 
duct of busmess Admittance as a member 
of the Stock Kxchinze 1s by vote of the con 
mittee and the entiance feeis at present 
Rs 00 Themaket custom differs very materi 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchanges 
since there are no settlement days delivery 18 
due the second day after the contract 1s passed 
and sales of securities ale effected for the most 
pait under blank transfers Another difference 
in plocedure as compaied with the London 
St ch I xchange 1s that theie are no Jobbers 
in the Calcutta market The dealers who 
take thei place more or less are not compelled 
to quote a buyei s and a seller 3 rate and are 
themselves Brokers 1s well as dealers calling 
uj Cn the Banks and cther clients and competing 
with Brokers 


There are 1bout 150 members besides outside 
brokers the former consisting of Duropean 
Jewish Marwirl) and SBengalee firms The 
Maiwails picdominate The volume of bona 
fide mvestment business 18 compsratively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokers 
The principal busimess transacted on the 
Calkutta Stock Exchan.e 1s connected with 
the shares in Jute Mulls Coal Companies 
Tea Companies registered in India Miscel 
Janeous industrial concerns (such as_ Paper 
Flour Sugai) Jvailway and Lransit Compan 
les and Debentures the latter comprising 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities namely Municipal and 
Tort Trust Debentures The association has an 
honorary secietaly and is not at present 
«vfhliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 


The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No 9 
Broadway consists of about 100 Members of 
which 25 are working Members It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mull 
shares Business 1s regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Dnectors§ ‘Lhere 1s a Board of arbitia 
tion Theie is an admittance membership card 
of hs 1000 and an annual subscription of 
Ks 100 The orginal 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
ar Paar have deposited a security of 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Cymmerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have im recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
Clal regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in otber flelds of activity, lags 
behind in this one Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian: but alongside these 
have sprung up im recent years certain Asso 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. ‘These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 


The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the increasing attention domanucd 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an ‘‘ East India Section” of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affilated to it, nor 1s there at present 
any inchnation on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because 1t 1s generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themcelves 


achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 


the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 


A new movement was started in 10913 
by the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Tbra 
bim, a leading mullowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy’s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India, The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held 1n the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 


The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of Indla. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) D. E Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proccedings and the frst 
business was the election of Sir Fazutbhoy 
Cuctimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
éiess resolved upon the establishment of an 
Azaociated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registernd and to enfol mettibers and carry on 
work, Ihe Congress also approved of the diaft 
constitution. 


The following are the principal paragraphs 
of 4 Memorandum of Association and State- 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chamber 
as approved by the Congress .— 


I The name of the Chamber will be “Tug 
ASSOCIATED INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMEROE.” 


II The Registered Office of the Chamber 
Wil be in Bombay. 


III ‘The objects for which the Chamber js 
established are — 


(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests, at mecting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 


(2) 1o attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 


(3) lo organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade contres ofthe Country. 


(4) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber 


The Articles of Association provided ‘* There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,” or at some other time, and “semi- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 
convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisitiun of one-third of the total aumber of 
members addressed to the Secretary .. . 


The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Lxchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 3lst December 1926 and Ist and 
Ond January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a ‘“Yederation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being ‘‘at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters 0) 
where he directs it to be located” Among tht 
objects for which the Federation is establishec 
are the following — 

(a) To promote Indian busineses in matter 
of inland and foreign trade, transport 
industry and manufactures, financ 
and all other economic subjects. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business 


To enter intoany arrangement with any 

Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa 
tions objects or any of them and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think 1t desirable to obtain and 
to carry out exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges ar‘ concessions 


(5) 


{c) 


To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the lederation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the kedera 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures o1 securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this I ederation 


To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 


(2) 


(e) 


objects altogether or in part simular 
to those of this Federation 

(f) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise 


To draw, make, accept, discount 
execute andissue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities 


Ihe Rules provide for two classes of members 
2t7 numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription Rs 300) and others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs 150) 

the following weie elucted a provisional 
Committee of the Federation — 


President—Sir Dinshaw M Petit 

Members —Messrs G D Birla Sir Purshot- 
tamdas Thakurdis, Vidyasagar Pandya, 
Jamal Mahomed Lala Harkishen Lal Adam)- 
Haji Dawood Jamshed N R Mehta, Vikramy)it 
Singh Shri Ram W C Bannerjyee B F Madon, 
Kasturbha: Lalbhai D P Khaitan and Rai 
Bahadur A C Bannerjee, the last two being 
appointed Treasurers 


(9) 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was fuun 
ed in 1834 Its headquarters aie in Cilcutta 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Royal Lxchange 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association the 
Calcutta Irades Association the Bengal Na 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamler of Commerce The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of member 
ship of 300 Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of tride in 
particular in Calcutta” ‘Lhere arc two classes 
of membeis Permanent (Chamber and Asso 
ciated) and Honorary 


Merchants bankers, shipowners represen 
tatives of commercial railway and insurance 
companies broFers persons aud firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu 
facture and joint stock companies or other 
corporations formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, ayriculture mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged m or 
connected with art, science or literature may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1929 30 — 

President —Mr R B Taird, MLC (Messrs 
Thomas Duff & Co Ld) 

Vice Presudent—Mr J A Tassie (Messrs 
James Finlay & Co Ltd) 


Comniitice —The Hon Mr P H Browne OBE 
(Messrs Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co) Mr 
Geo Cook (The Nitioniul Bink of Indiv Ld ) 
Mi T L Cunnin him (Messer. Turner Moirbon 
& Co Ltd), Mi L V Heathwte (Thc Burmah 
Shell Oil Storage aud Distributing Co of 
India Ltd) Mr N Pearce (The Eastern Bengal 
Railway) Mr C de M hellock (Messrs Guillan 
ders Arbuthnot &Co), Mr RA TLowlor (Messrs 
McLeod & Co). 


wey TTS 


The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr D K 
Sonnet Assistant Secretary, Mr A OC 
anie 


The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives and the representa 
tives returned for the current year are — 

Council of State —The Honble Mr P H 
biownce, CBL 


Bengal Legwslative Couneil —Mr G R Dain 
(The Calcutta Tramways Col Ltd) Mr 
H H. Burn (Messrs McLeod Co) Mr 
R B Laird (Mcssrs Thos Duft & Co, Ltd ) 
Mr ( R Sumner (Messrs Kilburn & Co )Mr W 
H Thompson (Bengal Telephone Corporation 
Ltd) Mr R Smith(Thoe Burmivb Sheil Oil 
Storaze and Distributing Co of India, Ltd ) 


Calcutta Port Commission —The Hon ble 
Mr P H Brown CBE (Messrs Mackinnon 
Mackenne & Co) Mr TW Dowding (Messrs 
Turner Morrison & Co Ld) MrC deM Kellock 
(Messrs Gullanders Arbuthnot & Co) Mr 
J A Tassie (Messrs Tames Finlay &Co Ltd ) 
Mr A McD Eddis (Messrs Gladstone, Wyllie 
pane Mr A L B Tucker (Messrs Kulburn 

0) 


Calcutta Municipal Corporation —Mr J Camp 
bell Forrester MLC (Messrs Smith Forrester & 


Co) Mr Geo Morgan, CIE (Messrs Morgan, 
Walker& Co) Mr H H Hesshng (Messrs 
Steners Ltd) I Roonney (The Bengal 


‘Iclephone Co Ld) Mi N R Lvhe (Messrs 
James Luke & Son) Ma L P Mitchell (Messrs 


Bird & Co). 
Bengal Bouder Commussion —Messrs, John 
Williamson (Union Jute Mills South) 
H 4H. Reynolds (Andrew Yule & Co.) and 
W. Gow (Jessop & Co., Ld). 
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Board of Trustees of the Inhhan Museum — 
Mr I E Cunningham (Turner, Morrison 
& Co, Ltd 
Bengal Smoke Nuvsances Commission —Mussrs. 
C A John Hendry (Burn & Co, Itd ) and 
J Wilhamson (Union Jute Coy.s 8 Mill) 
Catcutia Improvement Trust —Mr Geo Mor- 
gan, Ofk MLA (Morgan, Walker & Co ) 
The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
fo numerous subsidiary associations The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 


Calcutta Whevt and Seed [rade Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian ‘lea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, ‘Lhe 
Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso 
ciation, Indian Cngimeering Association, Calcutta 
Jute T'abrics Shippers’ Assoriation, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso 
ciation, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association 
Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Assocta 
tion Calcutta Sugar Importers’ Association, 
Indian Lac Assocjation for Research and 
Calcutta Accident Insurance Association, and 
Salt Importers’ Association of Bengal 


The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
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adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personaliy 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where 1n India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen 
ccs be submitted. ‘The secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts ag the Registrar of the Lribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re: 
gistrar fiom time to time makes a list of such 
members and as*istants. 


The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurera Department controlled by a special 
committee It includes a Superintendent (Mr R 
Lllis), Deputy Supermtendent (Mr A Hf Luge), 
Head Office Manager (Mz. 0 G. Smith) and six 
Assistant Superintendents (Messrs J G. Smyth) 
A H Mathews, G C G Smyth and C C H 
Bowden, J Lb i Henfrey ond B Perry, and 
the staff at the time of the last official 
returns consisted of 100 oficera. The usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade uf the 
port is followcd The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ Club Ihe Chamber does not assist 
In tre preparation of official statistical returns 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
Girculars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulacs on matters under discussion 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta 
blishcd in November 1925 to promote and pro 
tect the tride commerce and industries of 
Indi1 and in particular the trade commerce 
and industries in or with which Inditns arc 
engazcd or concerned to aid and stimulate 
the development of tride commerce and indus 
tries in Indi. with capital principuly provided 
by or under the management of Indians_ to 
watch over and protect the general commerci1l 
interests of Indi: or any part thereof and the 
int(iests of persons im particular the Indians 
engaged im trade commerce or industris m 
Ind11 to adjust controversics between members 
of this Chamber to arbitrate in the «ttlument 
of disputes ansing out of commercial trinsac 
tions between prrties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tnbunal of the Chamber to promote ind 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science 15 muy tend to devilop trade com 
merce nd industries in India to provide 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com 
mereil Fxachinge in Calcutta and to do al! 
such other things 4s may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus 
tries or incidental to attaimment of the vbove 
objects or any of them 


There are two classes of Members, local 1nd 
mofussil The local Members psy an annul 
subscniption of Rs 100 and the Mofussil Mem 
bers Rs 50 Merchants, Bankers, Ship owners, 


—a ee 


—_—_— 


representatives of commeriia]l transport or 
Insurance companics lrokers and = persons 
engaged m commerce igriculture mining or 
manufxuture and persons cngaged in or con 
nected with art scence or htervturc who are 
Indiins shill be cliziable for clcction 16 members 
of the Chamber 


The following constitute the Maniging Com 
mittee of the Chimbcr for the yeir 1930 — 
lresident Mr DP hhaitin 
Senior Vue l resident —Mr 
i hitter 


Tce President —Mr A L Oyjha 

Vembers—Mr GD buhi Mr | uzullaGangjce 
Mr Anandji Harndis Mr Kk J Purohit 
Mr G | Mehta Mr N J Pun Mr 
J RK Moh Mr RTI Nopany Mr H 
P Jagana Mr Mancklil Nanavaty 
Mr MC Raisurany Mr Mohanlil Lallubhu 
Mr K P Padhih Mr Hatib Mahomed 
Mr H P Poddar 


Senctay Mr M P 
1SS8 


The following Associations «re affiliated witl 
the Chamler —Ihe Guilcutta Rice Merchants 
Association J ist Indiv Jute Association Ltd 
Tvchan,e and Julhon Lrokers Association 
Indian Stcel Agents Association Calcutta 
kurina Associition Gunny Prades Assaciatior 
awnd Jen u Jute Dealers Association 

The Indian Chimber of Commerce also ap 
pointed in 1927 + Fribunal of Arbitration t 
arbitrate im all disputes relating to variou 


Sheo kKissan 


Ganlhi MA FRFS, 
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trades Witha view to cover the varying nature 
of disputes ansing in different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appomted on the 
Trwiunal of Arbitration for each of the fol 
long trades —({1) Jute, (2) Gunny (3) Piece 
goods and Yarn (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Goal and 
Minerals, (6) General 

Chambers representatives on— 

Calcutta Port Commissioners Mr K J Purohit 


Bengal Nagpur Railway Advisory Commutiee 
Mr Anandji Haridas 
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Railway Rates Advisory Commitiee Messrs 
Anandji Haridas H P Bagana G D 
Birla Faizulla Gangjyee and D P Khaitan 


Caleuita Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Mr G L Mehta 


Bengal Conciliation Panel Messrs D P 
eae Anandji Haridas and N Rajab- 
aly 


Cente s Auditors —Messrs S R Batliboi 
0 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian National Committee of th. 
International Chamber of Commerce {is estab 
lished for the following purposes — 

(a) To participate in the promotion of th 
objects for which the Internation: 
Chamber of Commerce hereiniiter calle 
the International Chamber 15 estab 
lished namely 
(.) To facihtate the commercial] iter 

course of countries 


(1) To secure harmony of action on al’ 
International questions affecting 
finance, Industry and commerce 


(22) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial rel tions 
among countries ind their citizens 
by the co opelation of business 
men and organizitions devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry 


The Indian National Committee his on ijt: 
roll 36 commercial bodies 18 O1ginisation Mem 
bers and 19 commereil firms 18 Associate 
Members 


OFTIOF BFARFRS FOR THF \ FAR 1930 


President —Mr D P khaitan 

Tice Prendent —Mr Walchind Hirachend 

Members of the Preeutisve Commithe —Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdis KT CIF MBE 
Mr G D Birrh Lila Shr Rim Mr Jimi 
Mahomed Mr KisturbharIalbhu Mr R k 
Shanmukham Chetty MLA Mr S N_ Haj 
MLA Mr Fikiryee Cows) Khin Bihidur 
A Chandoo MLO Mr N R Snirker 

Honorary Treasurer —Mr R L Nopany 


Honorary Secretary—Mr M P Gandhi 
MA FR Fecon SFSS 

Representatres on the Councl —Mr D P 
Khaitan Caleutta Mr D S Erulkar London 
Mr kh P Mehta London 

Alternates —Mr Kk M Banthiya Wr R K 
Shanmukhin Chetty MLA , Mr Hemchind 
Javeri 

Standing Committees —The Committee nom! 
nated the following persons to serve on the 
Standing Committees and Special Sub Commit 
tees of the International Chimber of Commerce 
for the year 1930 — 
Standing Committee on Double Texation Prof 

V G@ Kale Poona 
Stanaing Committee on Bills of Exchange and 

Export Commercial Credits Mr S N Poch 

kanawalla Bombay 


Standing Commattee on Commerral Policy and 
Trale Bariters Prof C N Vaikil Bombay 

Standing Committee on International Industrial 
Statistics, Mr 3 N Gupta 1¢cs Jondon 


Standing Committee on Sea Transport Mi D 
S Trulkir London 

Standing Committee on International Telegraph 
Serrice =o Mr Rihimtoola M Chinoy 
Bomhiy 

Standing Committee on Budget and Publications 
Mr D » frulkar London 

Spe ial Consultatee Committee of Frperts and 
Cotton Industyy Mr kKasturbhal Lalbha1 
Ahin dabad 


Special Consultatue Committee of Bills of Ladang 
Vr D S Trulkar London 

Special Consultative Committee of Highway 
Transport Mr Wiilchinil Hirachand 
Bombiy 


Special Consultatiie Committee of Air Transport 
Mr M P Gandhi C Icutta 

Speevl Consultatie Committee of International 
Postal Seriice §=09Mr M P Gindh Calcutta 


Special Consuitatue Committee of Protection of 
sent Property Mit 7¥ k Mehta Bom 
DAY 


Special Consultatiie Comm ttee of International 
Commeraal irbitration Mr R J Udan 
Lon lon 


Sperral Consultatie Committee of International 
Inlustrial Ententes and Rationalisation Mi 
Th M hta Bomhboy 


Speral Consultatiie Committee of International 
Industrial Prtentes ani Rationalisation Mr 
D S Frulhar Tondon 


Sperial Consultatie Committee of Future Trading 
Mr H P Bigirn Cilcutta 


Special Consultatiie Committee of Experts of the 
Jute Industry Mr k M Banthiya London 


Representatives of the Indian National Com 
mittee on the Court of Arbitration of the Inter 
‘ational Chamber — 
ur Purshotamdas Thihkurdas hT CIE MBE 

MIA Bombay 
fr GD Birla Calcutta 
Mr D P Khaitan Cileutta 
Mr M Jamal Mahomed Saib Madras 
ir kh P Mchta London 
dr I) S Frulkar London 
Mr } ikirjee Cowasji Kk irachi 
Mr kh M Buinthiya Tondon 
Mr Chindulal Jeychand Guryar Paris 
‘Mr Ambala Bapalal Mehta Parts 

Office Address 135 Canning Street Calcutta 


= 
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BOMBAY. 


the object and duties of the Bombay 
Chamber 8s set forth in their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Agsociation, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling unanl- 
mity among commercial men oD all subjects 
involving their common good , 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency , to collect and classify inform 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest , to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged gnevances 
iffecting merchants as & body, or mercantile 
1aterests in general to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means 
a3 the Committee for the time being may think 
fit assisting to form 4 code of practice for 
3 mphfying and facilitating business 
municate with the 


interests, and 
willing to refer 
of the Chamber 


The Bombay Chamber was established 1n 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules According to the latest 


1eturns, f Chamber members 


the number 0 
18 169 and the number of Associated members 
19 represent panking 


19 11 Of these numbers 

institutions 7 shipping agencies and companies 

§ firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 11 

insurance companies, 16 engineers and contrac- 

Sade 121 firms engaged in general mercantile 
usiness 


All persons engaged or interested in MoercaD 
tile pursuits desirous of joing the Chambe! 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects int 
effect are eligible for election to membership b! 
ballot The Chamber member 8 subscription | 
Re 860 and the Associate member's subsoriptio! 
13 Be.%00 perannum Gentlemen distanguishec 
for public services, or * eminent in commer:c 
and manufactures,” may be elected honorar 
members and as such are exempt from payin 
subscriptions Any stranger engaged = 0 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visitin, 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visito 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting bhi 
name in 8 book to be kept for the purpose 
but a residence of two months shall subrec 
him to the rule for the admission of member 


Officers of the Year 


The affairs and funds of the Chamber a. 
managed by a committee of nine ordinar: 
members consistin of the President an 
Vice President and seven members 
committee must as & rule, meet at least once » 
week and the minutes of its proceedings arc 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham 
ber subject to such regulations as the com 
mittee may make in re rd wo the matter 
A general meeting of the Chamber must bi 


beld once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition through the officers of the 
Chamber a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose 

The Chamber elects representatives a8 follows 
to various public bodies — 

The Council of State, one representative 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom 
yay, wo representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, One mer- 
ber, elected for three years 

Bombay Improvements Committee one 
1ember, elected for two years 


Board of ‘Irustees of the Port of Bombay 
ive members, elected for two vears. 

The following wre the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1931 32 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies — 


President —The Hon ble Mr E Miller 

Vice President —R RB Haddow £sq 

Commitee —Sit Joseph hay, Kt DS Burn 
Tsq A S Gillespie Esq JC Hanning 
Esq W G Lely ksq A McIntosh Esq, 
W M Pctrie Esq 

Secretary —R J F Sulivan Esq 

Aast Secretary —H Royal hq 


Representatives on— 
Council of State The Hon ble Mr E Miller 


Bombay Legislatwwe Counc’ Sir Leshe Hudson, 


Kt mic JR Abercrombi Esq MC 
MLO 

Bombay Port Trust R R Haddow Esq , 
CC Reid Isq G@ H (Cooke Lsq 


(Clement }sq and G L Wuinterbotnam 


ksq 

Bombay Improvements Committee R H 
Paiker Lsq 

Bombay Wunierpal Corporation G O 
like Esq 

Sydenham College os Commerce Advisory Board 
L F Tucker ksq and A @ Gray Esq 

Bombay Smoke  Nussances Commission 
R L Ferard Fsq 

shes Guif lights Commiullee J C Reed, 
3q 


St George s Hosmital Advsory Committee F 
B Thornely Esq 


Governor s Hospital Fund C N Moberly 
Esq CIE 

Indian Central Cotton Commutee Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation R P 
Scott Es 


q 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme—Standing 
Advisory Commitee and Lay out Committee 
Sir Leshe Hudson Kt 
Bombay Development Department—Specral 
Advisory Commitee A M Reith bhsq 
Auxdary Foree Advisory Committee 
Watson Esq 
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The Hon Mr E | 
Miller (Lz officio) 
Bombay Seamens Socety RJ ¥F Sulivan, | 


sq 
Federateon of Chambers of Commerce of the: 

Britush Imprre Sir Malcolm Hogg kt 
Railway Advisory Committecs— 

G P L A Halsall 14q 

BBdéC I LA Halsdl, Dsq 


Bombay ILclephone Company, Ltd L 
Winterbotham Lsq 

Railway Rates Admsory Commuittee 1G 
lravers Lsq A Halsall Lsq J 


kK Macdoncll Lsq 

G Sugdury I sq 
Government of Bombay "oad 

Jhe Hon ble Mr E Miller 


Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber 18 that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactonly The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committce of the 
Chamber and the svstem avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistica! Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
clerks who, by the authonty of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Cistoms authonties They compile ali the 
Statistical information in connection with the | 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, Which it 1s desirable to record 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent 


The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dally Aris 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and snows in great dctail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels 


The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, Which give particulars of the cargo car 
Tied by each steamer to and from Bombay 


Three statements are issued once a month 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds anu wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detall 
imports from Europe, more particularly ip 
Irgard to grcy clovhs, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of vanous descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosine oll, coal, anilie dyes, 
sugar, Matches, wines and other sundry goods 
The third shows, classified, the number of pac- 
kages of ptece-goods and yarns imported by 
jndividual merchants 


The “‘ Weekly Return” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise 


L Miller Lsq MLC 
Board 
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Commerce. 


A return of “Current Quotations ” 18 issued 
once a week, on the dag of the departure of the 
Bnglsh mail, and shows the rates of «xchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade informaticn 


The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed 


The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 16, whose business 18 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authonty 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages The measurere 
are in attendance onthe quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
geason are on duty early and late The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details — 


(a2) The date, hour and place of measurement, 
(6) the name of the shipper, 
(c) the name of the vessel, 
(d) the port of destination ; 
(e) the number and descmption of packages 
({) the marks, 
(g) the measurement, and in the case of 
goods shipped by boats, 

(4) the registered number of the boat 

(v1) the name of the tindal 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber 


Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon 

HEAD OFFICE LOCATED IN CALCUTTA FOR 1930 

Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 


The Mallowners’ Association, Bombay, was 
cstabhished in 1875 and its objects are as fol 
‘ows — 


(a) Toencourage friendly feeling and un 
animity amongst Millowners and users 
of steam water and/or electric power 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good 

To secure good relations between mem 
bers of the Association 


Jo promote and protect the trade com 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular 

To consider questions connected with 
the trade commerce and manufactures 
of its members 


To collect and circulate statistics and 
to collect, classify and circulate informa 

tion relating to the trade commerce 
and manufactures of its members 


Any individual partnership or company 
ownjng one or more mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses Or One or more ginning 
or other factory or factorics actuated by steam, 
water, electric and/or other power 1s eligible 
for membership, members being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Rg 60 paid by him 
a8 annual subscription 


(6 
(c) 


Lt 


(a 


~— 


(e) 
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The membership of the Association m 1931 
numbered 89 


The following 1s the Committee for 1931 — 


H P Mody, Lsq, (Chawman), J V 
Baddiky, Laq (Deputy Charman), Sir 
Dinshaw M Petit, Bart, Sn Vitor 
Sassoon, Bart , Sir Ness Wadia, KBE 
CII, The Honble Su Dinshaw 
L Wacha ht, Ahmel 1 Curmmbhov 
Lsq Sh Jos ph hy ht Su 
Munmohindis Rim Akt, A Gcddis, 
Lsq, 1 L Dinshaw Lsq Talji Nuinyt 
Lsq, Jchingn B Petit, Lsq , 
Ritansi D Moray Lsq N B 
Saklitvela Laq,crit S D Siklatvala 
Lsq, ft 1 Stilkmin, Lsq 1 

Lsq OBI Midhivjl 

D Lhatkerscy I1sq C N Wadia Lsq, 

CIL, 1 Muiloney, hsq , (Secretory ) 


The following are the Association’s Re- 
presentatives on public bodies — 


Bombay Legistatwwe Council: 
Fi tit 


Bombay Port Trust. 


Mr. J bL 


Mr. A Geddis, 


Cuy of Bombay Improvement irust Mr 
A P Sabuuila 

Victoria Jubilee Lechneal Inatlute Mr 
Jehangir DB. Petit and Mr VN 


Chinday ukar 


Bombay Smoke 
Messrs H H 
land. 

Advisory Board o 
Commeree and 
Baddeley 


roe Cotton Committee Mr 8. D Saklat 


Nuisances Commission 
Lakin and W.A Suther 


Sydenham College 
conomics. Mr. J 


Vala 
Development of Bombay Advisory Com 
miteee Mr Jehangir B Petit 


GIF Railway Adiisory Committee Mr 
A Geddis. 

BEB &C T Radway Advwory Committe 
Mr H P Mody 

Bombay Mun.eipat Corporation: Mr. HF. 
Mody, 

University of bombay Mr Jehingir 
B Petit 


Royal Institute of Scence Mr H P. Mody 

‘Lhe Office of the Association 18 located in 

Llemple Bar Building, Lsplanade Road, Fort, 
Bombay, and the telephone number 1s 25350. 


Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 


The Maillowners’ Mutual Insurance Associi- 
tion, Ltd , was registered on 30th June 1924 as 
a Company limited by guarantee The regis- 
tered office of the Association {s located in 
Jemple bar Building, Lsplanade Road, I ort, 
] ombay 

‘Lhe objects of the Association are — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company azamst liability to pay 
com pensation or damages to workmen 
employed by them or their dependents 
for Injuries or accidents, fatal or other. 
wise, arising out of and in the course 


yi 
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of their employment ; (0) the insurance 
of members of the Company against loss 
or damage by or incidental to fire, 
lightning, etc ; and (r) te remsure or 
in apy way provide for of against the 
lability of the Compary upon any 
assurances granted or entered into 
by the Company and generally to 
effect and obtain re insurances, counter- 
insurances and counter-guarantees, etc , 
etc , etc 


‘Lhe Association consisted of 61 members on 
1st October, 1930, 


All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
cligible for admission to the Mutual Company 
Non members are also eligible for membership 
%{ the Mutual, provided their application 18 
approved of by the Commattee of the Mill- 
ywners’ Association 


The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associae 
pion are under the control of a Board of Direc 
Ors 


The present Directors are — 


A Geddis, L8q, (Chairman), Sit 
Victor Sassoon, Bart, Sir Ness 
Widia, KBF CI, Sir Joseph Kay, ht , 
The Hon ble Sir Munmohindas Kamji, 
ht Ratins1: D Morar, Lsq, 
( N Wadit Isq OTF ,SD Sahklitvala, 
Lsq, G M Rost Lsq and B K Mantr 
sq ,B A, Barrister at-Law, Secretary of 
the Association 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


The Indian Merchivts’ Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are°— 


(a) To encourage fnendly feeling and unani 
mity among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian merchants. 


(6) Tosecure organised action on allsubjects 
relating to the intorests of the Indian 
business community directly and in- 
lirectly, 

(cL) Lo promote tha objects of the Indian 
business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and 1psurance. 


To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the pro 
motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge. 


(e) Totake allsteps which may be necessary 
for promoting, ravers or opposing 
legisiation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to secure 
the welfare of tho business community 
in all respects. 


(f) To make representations to Local, Central 
or Imperial authorities, Lxecutive 
or Legislative on any matter affecting 
trade, commerce, manufacture or ship- 
ping, banking or insurance. 


(d) 
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(g) To undertake by arbitration the settle. 
ment of commercial disputes between 
Metchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect of 
dis putes arising in the course of trade, 
industry or transport, and to secure 
the services of expert technical and 
other men to that end if necessary 0! 
desirable. 


(h} To advance and promote commercia! 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments nd insti. 
tutions for such purposes. 


(.) To undertake special enquiries and action 
for securing redress for legitimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as also all such other actions 
asmay be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
or incidental to the attainment of the 
above objects. 


{9) Tosecurethe interests and well being 
ot the. Indian business communities 
abroad. 


(%) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of the real 
sation of the above objects of the 
Chamber directly or indirectly. 


There are three classes of members :— 


(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3) Hunorary. 
(1) There are three classes of ordinary 
members :— 

{a)— Residents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Rs. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but Joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Rs. 100 
per yeat. 

(0)—Mofussil members who will have to 
pay Rs. 25 as annual subscription. 

(c)—Associations which will have to pay 
Ra. 125 as annual subscription. 


Admusston Fee —All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. 100 as admission fee 
which ts credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
cone except with the consent of the general 

v. 


(2) Patrons —Indian firms or Individual 
Indian merchants can Join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Es. 5,000 
and individuala Rs. 2,600 as don- 
ation, the of which will be 
credited to a capitalfund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 


(3) Honora members :—Gentlemen dis- 
tin ed for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and assuch shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
-aniieren o the Chamber nor shall they . 
be eligible to serve on the Committee : 
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Any Indian gentleman, firm of association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce desirous of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber .— 

Ihe Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
18 @ member). 

‘The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Associa- 
tion (which 1s a member). 

‘the Bombay Rice Mercharts’ Association 

The Bombay Yarn Copper and Irass Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

lhe Bombay Shroff Association. 

The Bombay Diamond Merchants’ Association 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
Association, 

The Bombay Bullion Lxchange, Ltd. 

‘he Japan and Shanghai Silk Merchants‘ 
Association, Bombay. 

The Sugar Merchants’ Association 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 


The Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Bombay. 
The Bombay Glass Bangles Merchants‘ 


Association, Bombay 

Bombay Chemists and Druggists Association, 
Bombay 

The Bombay Iron Meichants Association 

Ihe Bombay Aerated water Requisites 
Merchants Association 

‘lhe Bombay Hosiery Mcichants’ Association 

The Chamber ot Income Lax Consultants 

‘he Indian National Steamship Owneis’ 
Association 

The Seeds Traders’ Association 

The Indian Insurance Cos. Assoviation 

Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
Chamber has the nght of electing one repzesen- 
tative on tle Indian Legislative Assersbly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect five represen 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor. 
poration, and one representative on the Jm- 
provement Commit 

The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchante’ Chamber for the year 1930 .— 


MANAGING COMMITTLE FOR THE YIAR 1930 


Mr Hoosembhoy A Lalljee—President 
Mr Behram N Karanjia—Vice President 


MEMBFRS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt, 
MBE 


Mr Lalj1 Naran)1 

Mr L R Ta:rsee 

Mr 8, N Haji, Bar at Law 

Professor 8 R  Davar Bar at Law 

Mr Vithaldas D Govind): 

The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C Sethna, Kt OBE 
Mr Walchand Huirachand 

Mr Chunilal B Mehta 

Mr H P Modv, MIA 

Mr S N Pochkhanawalla 


CIE 
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Professor Ahushu £ Shoah 

Mi Ishw udas JT wukhmidas 

Mr Goidhandas Gocudis Morwy! 

Sit Shapurjyi § Billimoin At WBL 

Mi Dwaikadas Chhotalal Vvkil 

Mi Devidas Madhowy: = Phakerscs 

the Hon ble Mr Ratinsi ) Worry 

Mr I biahimm Gulamhusscin Cui! hov 

Si Cowasjt Johann (J1) KCTL OB] 
MIA 

Mr Jamnadis H Sin zhvi 

M1 Mainh arlal Vrijdas “ME ichint 

Mr D “M “Midon 


C9 O1lMD 
Sy Jiivhim Rihimtolly kh 
Siz Chunilal VOM it 
Mi “Manu Sul cda 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Lhe bembiv Yarn Copper and Parass Native 
Morchints Asso tition (Mr sxunkuchunid 
(; Shah) 

lle Maharistis Chimbe. 
(Mi Mot Dahanukaz) 

The Secds Lradeas | Associition (Mir Reatih 
ME Ghand1) 

Mo1 hints 


lhe Bombav Thon 
(Ma Vainmilidas HE Pandy) 
Indian Insuiance Comy anics 


SI ¢ 
hCSt ¢€1] 


is 


of Ccmmeicc 


Assoc1ition 


Live 
tion (Mi AS RR Anyc1) 


J] \ OFTICIO 


Mi = Vithaldas Khiny (1 ombiy 
Corpo! stion) 

Mi Vedjn Lakhamsi Nipo> (1 mi w 
Liust) 

Mi Kapiham H Vad 
SCICHCEE 

Mi Miansukllal 4 Vater (@ ovcinine J 
of the IN‘ 1S) (Hull im) 

Mi Nagind sd) Mastar (scnat citi tomboy 
Univcrsity) 

Lhe tolowimz ue the Chunbers repic entry 

tives on ¥ riots public bodies — 
Inhan Tegi latuc Assembly 


Associa 


Mumapil 
Pot 
R yul Institute cf 
ly 


Sur Purshot un 


das Thakurdis ht CI] UBL 
Bombay Tegulatue Council Mi 
Nai inj! 
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Chamber s Re presentatuce on the Advisory Com 
mittee of the bombay Detclopment Depart 
ment Mr Manu Subcdir 

Chamber s hepie entatire on the Indian Central 
Cofton Committee Sir Pusshotamdas Tha- 
hurdis kt, Cll ,WBI 

Chambers Representatue on the Senate of 
the Bonbay Unuersty Mr Nogindis P 


Mistcr 
Secretary Mr J K Mohti MA, 
{sit Secretary Mr A C€ Rimalingam 
Chanher’s Soluitors Messrs (vptun and 
Viuidvi Isplanade Road lort Bombay 
The Chimbers Anglo Guyariti. Quarterly 
Journ il 3s published m Bombiy July, October, 
January ind April 


Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 


The objects of tho Association alc as folluw8 — 

(a) To promote by creating fricndly feelings 
and unity amongst tho Merchauts, the business 
of the piece goods trade in geneial at Bombay, 
ind to protect the intetest thercof (b) to remove 
18 far as 1t will be within the powers of the 
Associ ition to do so, 11! the trade difhiculties of 
the piece goods business and to f1ame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade, (c) to col- 
lect and assort st tistics relating to piece goods 
wd &9 Correspond with pubiic bodies on matters 
affecting tradc, and which may be deemed ad- 
visable tor the protection and rdvancem ot of 
objccts of the Association or any of them, and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be re 
terred to for arbitration 

The following are the office bearers for the 
current year — 

Chena Rome Sir Manmohandas Ramyji, 

TP 
Deputy Chauman Ma Hujiwan Valyt 
Suretary —Mi Mangalil Harjivindas Gandhi 


MA IIB 
Hon Treasurer —Mr_ Tcthobhal haliinjl. 


Grain Merchants’ Association. 
The object of this body is “to promote 


J ilj1 the interests of the merchants and to put the 


grain and oi] seeds trade on a sound fceoting ” 


Chamber s Representatiies on the board of It1s aninfluential body of large membership 


Lrustecs of the Bombay Port Sir Pursho 
tamd s Lhokurdis At CIL MBE 
Mi Jaly. Naruny Vii Likhundis Roiowyt 
Tarseo Mr Devidis Midhowyl Lhikeiscy 
Mr Voljt Lihhimsi Nappoo 

Chamber s hepresentatue on the Bombay Muni 
evpal Corporation =Mr Vithildas hong 

Representatre ov the Bombty Improvement 
Lhut Mr Monu Subedu 


The office holders for the current year are as 
follows — 


Chairman —Mr Vel): Lakhamsi, B A, LLB, 

Vice Chauman —M1 Ratans: Hiry1 

Hony Secretary —Mr Jadavji V wanjl 

Secretary —Mr, Uttamram Ambaram, BA, 
LLB 

The address of the Association is 262, Mas}.d 
Bunder Road, \Wandvi Post, Bumbay 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Miharasntra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with thc object or 
estal lishing friendly rclations among merchants 
and factory owners of Maharashtra stfcguird 
ing their interests agaitxs mesures likely 
to aftect them adversly, colecting financial 
industrial and trade statisti » and utsseminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber 

Membership o* the Chamber 1s confined to 
Merchants anl factory owners belongin, to the 
City of Bombay Bombiy Suburban District 
Poona bsholapui, Satara, Ratnagiri, Kolaba, 


Nasih, Ahmednagir Ihana and Last and West 
Khandesh and be'tzaum and Indian States 
adjoming these districts 


President Mr Walchand Hirachind Doshi 
CIE JP? 


Vice-Presidents “Messis R LB Hanmantram 
Ramnath and M L Dahanukar 

Secretary —Vii I) V Kelkar MA, 

The oftices of the (hamber are in the Phoenix 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard Lstate, Bom 
by 
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KARACHI. 


fh objects and dutics of the Karachi Cham 
ber of Commerce are set forth In terms similar 
to those of Bombay Qualifications for member 
shipare also similar Honorary Membersh1) 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gcntlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber All new members joining the 
(hambcr pay Rs 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs 18 SLhe sub 
scription to the Chamber’s periodica} returns 16 
at present fixed at Re 7-8-0 per month The 
aifuirs (f the Chamber are managed by a com 
inittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice Chairman and eight members elected at 
the iunnuil general mecting of the Chamber as 
curly in the ycar as possible The Chamber 
(Iucts a rcpresentative onthe Bombay Legislative 
(ounal four rcpresentatives on the Karachi 
Port lrust two on the Karachi Municipality 
ind two on the North West rm Railway 
Adsisory Committee Karachi Ihere wer 77 
members of the Chamber in December 1929 
The followng were the officers in 1930 — 


Charrman Mr 1 A Pcarson Lorbes lTorles 
Camylell A Co td 

Jie Chairman Mr J RN Graham Vv 
Grahams Jiading (> Itd 

Memlas ef Committe) Mr © €¢ T Brereton, 
Jhe Nowth Western Railway Mr H G Coo 
yor MC bCM  Furmah Shell Ol Storage 
ind Distributing ¢ of India ltd Mr A 
ho ot) NWog, Machin n Machtnzi A Co Mr 


MH Mui fdarlanc Strauss aA Ce td, Mi tf 
H Millan Tloyds bank dtd) Mi GN 
R Morgan fhe Bombay (> Itd Mr J 


S hwarg Volhkart Brothcrs Vi W Statham 
Stuuncis Itd 


Representaittre on the Bombay Teguslatie 
Council Mr J Humphrey, OBE 


Representatites on the Karachi Port Trust 
Messrs & A Pearson J R NN Graham 
vc A K G Hoggand! I Prue Cl! 
OBL 

Representatices on the Karacht VUuniwipality 
Mr C F Laborde and Mr R Sunner 


Representatices on the North Western Ravlway 
Local Aduisory Committee Karachi Messro 
LE A Pearson and R S Backhouse 


Secretary and Public Measurer Mr Alan 
Duguid, AFC 

The following are the principal ways 1n which 
the Chamber gives special assistance fo mem 
bers —The Committee take into consideration 
and givean opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi The Committce under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and survevors for 
the settlements of disputes When two mem 
bers of the Chamber or when one Member and a 
party who is not a membcr have agrecd to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominite an arbitrator or atbitrators wuuder 
certain regulations Similanly the Chamter 
under certain regulutions, will undertahc to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitratois itor 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chimbcr 
4 public measurer 18 appointed under thic 
authority of the Chamber to measure J 11s8¢ 1 
bales of cotton wool, hid s and other merchin 
dise arriving at or leavingth port 


MADRAS. 


Ihe Madras Chambcr of Commerce was fund 
ed in 1850 All merchants and othcr persons 
chgagced or intercsted in the general trade com 
merce snd manufucturcs of Madras are eligible 
for nuemlership Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro fora fim is eligible Memburs 
who are abseut from Madras but pay their sub 
criptions may le represented In the Chamber 
$y their powers of attorney as honorary mem 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary membors 
thus ehcted are entithd to the full privilege 
ot ordinary members Liection for membership 
ui by ballot at a general moeting a majority of 
‘wo thirds of the recorded votes being necessury 

o secute elution Livery member pavs an 
nirance fee of Rs 100 provided thit banks, 
corporatu bodics and mercantile firms may be 
retrcsented on the Chambcr by one or more 
memlers and an Hable for an entrance fre ot 
Re 100 onc in ttn years each The sulscnp 
tions shall not cxceced hs 300 per annum pa\ 

able quarterly in advance subject to reduction 
irom time to time in accordance with the state 
at the Chambers finances Absentces in Iu 

rope pay no were and members te my or 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee pe 

month Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usua cordiuuns Nicm 
bors becoming insolvent ceast to be meml ers 
but are eligible for re election without nmpay- 
ment of the catrance donation, 


Ihe Chiumber undertakes arbitrations ind 
surveys the eranting of certificates of ongin and 
the registration of trade marhs One ot the 
rules for th Jwt name! 1s that no trade 
marth o1 tichet shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indiin firm trading undcr a Luropean namic, 

Jhe followinz pullicitions are issued 1 y the 
Chamlcr —Madris Price Current ani Marhet 
Report lonnage Schedule an! Madras Landing 
Chatges ani Harbour Ducs schedule 

[here arc o6 memicrs and 6 Honorary Mem 
bers ot the (himber in the currcot vear and the 
Othcrs and Committee for the veir are as 


follows — 
(harman Mr H 1 P Hearson wl 
FieChaumen Mri Buley 
Committee Mr W M Browning Mr G W 
Chambers Mr W hb MacBam Mr J W 
Mackarline Mr W O Wiaght 
The following are tolits to which the Cham 
ber 15 cntitikd to eluct mprsentatives and 
the representatives eluctcd for the year — 
Afudras Leguslatwe Council Measrs H I. 
P Hewsen and b bulcy 
Madras Port Trust Mr G W Chambers, 
R YD Denniston 4 8 Todd W O Wright 
Corporation of Afadras Mr k E James, 
ULC Mr DW Reid “Mr A Sinclair Rose 
Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
Briwh Emptre Sir Gordon I raser. 
Secrelary Mr W. Waddington 
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SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southirn India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Registerrd Office in Madras The ob 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, Concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
i of nembers Special cbjects are stated 
0 

‘Lo maintain a Library of books and publi 

eations of commercia) intercst so as to diffuse 
conmercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members 

‘To establish Museums of commercial pro 
ducts or organise exhibitions either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in Co operation with others 

There are two classes of members permanent 
2nd honorary Lhe usual conditions 18 to eligi 
bility for election prevail 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
ChamLer by the Madras Port Trust Amend 
ment Act, 191> Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Madras Tegislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of clecting a representative to that body 
Under (he Midras City Munictpil Act, 1919, the 
Chambor has the right of electing two Councillors 
tothe Madris Corporation Under the State Aid 
to Industri.s Act 1923 the Chainber has the right 
to elcct one member to the Board of Industries 


The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the Road Board the Town Planning Trust, 
the Provincial Cotton Committee Vizagapatam 
Harbour Worhs Committee the Advisory Com 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com 
merce Advisory Council Madras the Social 
Hygiene Council (Madras Branch) the Anni 
mua University State Icchni Scholaishiy 
Board Governing body ot the Training ship 
Dufferin Adysorv Committees of the Govan 
ment Rayapur.m and Ophthalmic hospitsl 
and Madras Liectra Supply and Tiamwiy 
Advisory Committe. Inccmetax Board of 
Keferees and Indian Institute of Accountants 


Ihe Chamber has 418 members on the ioll 
and has its own building ‘Scvetal Associations 
in the City of Madras and (hambcrs of Commerce 
Upcountry have been affiliated to this Chaml i 

President —Mr Tamal Mvhomed Sab MTA 


Vice Presidents —Dewan TBahadur Govindas 
(hathooibhujadas and Mr € Gopal Mcnon 


Honorary S cretanies —Susuff Sutand V ¢ 
Ranzaswamy 

Assistant Secretary —P R Nilr BA B 
(om 


NORTHERN INDIA 


Northern Inlia Chamber of Commerce C & 
Ws Gazette Buildin. The Mul Jahor 

Charman VD) W Teasdale 

bece Chatursman = =Nonble Ra Tahadur I 
Ram Saran Das CTI wWCSs 

Committee Tinda Saran H H_ Chase 
JC F Davidson Dinga Singh W HU Grice 
P H Guest S R Janwala € G C Re imin 
J T BR Rukford H J Rustomy I R Sahni 
Sipuran Singh H W Sykes 

Chamber Members Spedding Dinzga Singh 
& Co Lahore (illanders Arbuthnot & Co 
Jahore Cindi and Muildary Gazette Lahore 
Allahabid Bank Itd Lithore Yuinanath 
Sheopershad, Lahore Bird & Co Jaho 
H J Rustomj1 JTahore Col }] H Cole ( B 
CMG, Okara General ‘lectric Co (India) I td 
I shoreg Marshall Sons & Co (India) I td 
TF uhore™ Major D Vinrenen Renils Duncan 
Stratton & Co Lahore BC GA _ (Punjab) 
Itd Khanewal, Lbharat Insurance Co Ltd 
Lahore Jallo Resin Factory, Lahore Pvhlad 
das and Bhagwand1s J.ahore National Lank 
of India Itd, Lahore Attock Oil Co, Itd 
Rawalpindi, Central Bank of India IJtd 
Lahore, Punjab National Bank Itd Lahore 
kK B Mela Rams Sons Lahore Murree Lre 
wery Co, Ltd, Rawalpindt, Ganesh Flour 
Mills Co Jtd,Jyallpur Mehar Singh Sapuran 
Singh Chawla Jahore, Southern Punjab Rail 
wiy Co, Itd, Jerozepore North Western 
Railway, Iahore Punjab Cotton Press Co, 
Ytd , Lahore, Wah Stone & Lime Quarry Ltd | 
Wah, Isbore Electric Supply Co , I td , Lahore | 
Impens’ Bank of India, Lahore, Parkash’ 
bros Tahore Basant Rim and Sons, Lahore , 
Grindlay & Co, Ltd, Lahore, Convillepur 


Tarm Montgomery Jmperii) Tobacco Co of 
India Itd, Jahoe Sir Yaya Aishbin hiur 
Sons & (Co Tohore Ru Suub Murh Mu & 
Sons Rawalpinds Makerwal Collicry Pind 
dadankhian = Rawalpind Jlectra Power Co 
Itd Rawalpindi: Jakshmi Insurance Co TJ td 
Tvhore Rai Bahadur I lenara Das Ambala 
Punjab Forest Department IJvhore  Indim 
Mildura Truit Iorm  Renala Volkart Bros 
Agency Lihore Owen Roberts & Co Itd, 
Tahore Ubero: Jtd Sialkote Rai Sahib 
Munshi Gulab Singh & Sons Tahore TD) My 
Armndell Mc Jahore Punjab Pulp and Paper 
Mulls Co, Ttd, Jahore All Inds, Construction 
Co Itd Lahore 1 O Ikes Tahore ]) R 
Herman and Mohatta Itd Ihore, Iloyds 
Bank itd JI«ahore Illermans Arracan Rice 
and Trading (o IJshore’ Burmih Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Lo of India, 1 td 
Lahore Jessop and Go, Ltd, Lahore Tells 
United Asbestos (India) Ttd Jahore Michael 
Martin & Co Lahore Alfred Herbert (Indlu) 
Ltd Lahore Messrer Imperial Chemical 
Industris (India) Itd, The Mall, Iahore 
Messrs She hangra Valley State (o Itd 
Brentford Fsq FQIBA,AT (Struct? )lahon, 
B Lahore Messre Andrew Yule A Co, Ttd 
Tahore Messrs R S JarChand & Co, Agent, 
the Attock Ofl (Co Ftd) Fahore 


Honorary Membera —Pro W H Myles, MA, 
Mr D Milne crtt Jt (ol K A _ Appleby, 
oBF Mr J kFatrky, Mr J A_ Lreak 


Secretary —H J Martin 
fel 4ddress — Commerce 
Telephone —2237 
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UPPER 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore Members are 
elected by the Committee subject to confirma 
tion by the next general meeting ofthe Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chambor There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are pay able | 
as follows —A firm, comyany or associ 
ation having its place of business in Cawn 
pore, Rs, 300 a year, an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore 
Rs 30, firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnr ore neccasitates pay ment 
of fnll rates 

Ihe affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members 
which has power to constitute Iocal Commit 
tees of from four to seven members each 
ot trade centres where membership 3s 
Bufliciently numerous to justify the step Such 
Local] Committccs have power to communicate 
enly with the Central Committee 
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INDIA. 


The Chamber appoints arbitrition Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Jribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 

The Chamber has in the present year ¢9 
members, One honorary member and six 
affiliated members 

The fullowing are the offcer’ — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Commit 
tce —President—Mr A J Carne,ic (Ihe 
British India Corporation Itd) Voce Presi 
dent—Mr J M Towne (Messrs Begg Suther 
land & Co Itd) Members —Mr T Cavin 
Tones (Messrs D Waldie & Co Jtd) Mr R 
Mconzies OBF (The British Irdia Coryora 
tion Jtd) Mr W R Watt MA BSc NIC 
¥CS (Lhe British India Corpoiation td ) 
Mr kh J YP Price (The Mun Mills Co Itd ) 
Mt R Willumson (lhe New V1 toa Mills 
( td) Mi I J W Plummer ('he Swad¢ In 
(ctten Mills Co Ttd) Mr U © Sandys (the 


}ast Indian Rulway) Jabu Ram NwvW4In 
Suich = Cawnpore =f epics niatues on ile 
Tntd Frratr1e day slttive Counesl —Mi 


1M Suter wte (Mo srs Toid \ Micdcnall 
Ttl) Mr J 7 Srvastuwa ws MT Cawn 
pore 
Se etary; —Mi J (se Rvin MBTr VD 
HatCiik -I ul N. Ghsal 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Belhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile tnterests on the usual linesin tle 
Punjab the North West Frontior Provin-e 
and Kashmir The Chamber has JBranches 
at Amritsar and Lahore Membership is by 
ballot and Js restricted to Ranks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Railwaye and proprietors of large 
industrialinterest: The entrance fee is Rs 100 
and the rate of subscription Rs 180 per year 
Lhe Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council! jointly 
with the Punjab Trades association, and 
shares representation in the Indian [egislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat 
allotted to the Associated Chambers ‘lhe 
Chamber is a member of the kederation of 
Chambers of Commerce London The ChamLer 
is represented on the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi as well as on the Last Indian 
Rallway Advisory Committee, Cawnpore 
the Cotton Enxcice Duties Advisory 
Committce, Bombay , and the Auxthary 1 orces 
Committees, Delhi & Lahore Military 
Arcas. 


The Managing Committee meets niternately 


at Delhi and Tahore and the following are 
office bearers — 
P Pp 


Chairman — Mr Mukherjee (Messrs 


Mukcrye (Co Ttd) Delhi) Dep uty Chaiman — 
M W C FT Caillat (Shahdara Siuharanpur 
Railway Dolhi) Mr TIT J Sheinft (Mesa 


RoI Weed AO) Delhi) Mr R PF AH Machen 
Ale) (Burmaih Shall Oil Stcerage and Mi tribu 
ting (Cc) of India Jtd New Delm) Mr W 
( ke (~The New I] getton Woollen M (¢ 
Dhariwal) Mr Shi Ram (fhe Delhi Cloth 4 
Gane Mills €> Jd Delh) Ma AC Rov 
CTT (Ihc lastern News Agency Tmitel 
Delhi) Ahan Saheb S MM Abdulla (Messers 
S M Tazal IWahe Delln) Mr DG W Tea 
dale (Mess Bird & (vo Tahore) Hon ble 
Rai Bahadur Tala Ram Saran Dase Cty (The 
Mlaram Cotton Mills lahore) Mr Aftab Rai 
Bu atlaw (The Ganza Ice Factorv Tahoe 
Cintt) M J H Chase (Cmef Ccmmercial 
Mana,.er ‘North Western Railway Jahoic) 
Mr A € Mullen (The Amntsar Distillery Co 
Id Ammitsar) Mr W Roberson favlor (The 
Jast India Carjet Co Jimited Amritsar) 
Mr JYachim: Naram (Messrs I D Jachhmi 
Naram Amritsar) and Mr Mcti1 Ram Mehra 
(Messis Moti Ram Mehra A Co Amzitsar) 

Secrctaries — Messrs 4A F Ferguson 4 Co 
Chartered Accountants Pelhi 


Chambers of Commerce. 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of members on register 18 126 
(97 Tocal and 29 Mofussil) All the important 
commercial a d industrial interest of the Pro 
vinces of Agra and Oudh are represented — 


President —Mr W C Dc'Noronha Propnie | 
tor of Messrs M X De’Noronha & son 
Cawnpore 


Jee Preswdenits —Babu Sri Ram khharna 


Joint Secretaxy —Babu Gur Prasad Kapoo 
ot Messrs Bisti ham Mata Din, Cawn- 
pore 


VUembers of the Committee —Iala Ramesh- 
war Piisad Baglha Rau Salub Lala Gopi 
Nath Babu Dwarkha Piasad Singh Mr 
Hira Lal khanna Mr Chaman fal Melity 
M: krishna J] ul Gupta Jali Nind Rim 


(Minaging Director of Messrs Ramch ind | Mehroti1n Tals Pidam Pit Sinshann 

Gurshai Mal Cotton Mills Co Itd Luch Babu Bahan Tal Mr US) M hwotra 

now) IulaRim Kumar Newitn of Messrs Mi — Mott Pub T Rim Ratin= Gupta 

Ram kumi Rameshwir Dis Cawnpor | Mi FD Vashine J) Ralha Prasad) hb 
Secretary —Rai Lahadur Babu Vikramayit Rint Sinsh Wied Kedar Nath 

Singh Advocate, M LO, £Dzurector of 

British India Corporation Ltd, Cawn fu Satuy Mio} N Chopre 

pore fet? i tit Mr S B lonlon P Com 

BURMA. 


The Burma Ch mber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Rangoon exists to epcourage 
friendly fecling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 

good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 

and manufactures and in particular the g ner} 
Mercantile intc rests of the provinc* to commu! 1 

cate with public authorities, associations ana 

individuals on all matters, directly or indircetly 
affecting these interests and to provide for 
arbitration between prrties willing to refer to 

and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber The following ure 
afhliated bodics — 


Burma Fire Insurance Association 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents Association 
Rangoon Import Association 

Burma Motor Insurance Agcnts Association 


The Chamber elects representatives to the: 
following Public Bodics — 
Council of State 
Burma Legislative Council 
Rangoon Port Trust Board. 
Rangoon Corporation 
Victoria Memorial Park Trustees 
Pasteur Institute Committee 
Burma University Council 
Rangoon Development Trust 
Police Advisory Board. 


Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ran 
goon 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Autihary Force Act, 1920 


Rangoon Genera] Hospital 
Committee. 

Local Railway Advisory Council 

Rangoon Water Supply Committee 

Bishop Rigandant Home Board 


All British corporations, companis, firms cr 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
puisatts, such as merchants, bankers, shy 
owners ond brokers or who arc connected wit) 
agriculture, mining manufactures insurancs 
railways, commerce, art, eclence or literature 
shall be eligibleto become Chamber Members 
Every non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above | 


Advisory 


Shall be eligil le for election as an Associate Mem 
her ihe anoual subsumption of cach Chimbcr 
Member shall be Rs 480 per annum and ot ¢ ich 
Assorciite Member Rs 360 per annum An 
e: trance fee of Rs 150 1s payable bv exch n w 
Member Offcial and others 1 directiy con 
nected with the trade of the province o1 who 
my have rendered distinguished servic to the 
interests represente! by the Chamber my le 
clected by the C mmuttee ether cn their own 
motion or on the sugsestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamhrr = H«¢ norary 
Members ire not required to snbseribe to the 
funds of the Chamber 

I'he Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad 
dition to its ordinary work It docs not 
publish any statistical returns 

Secretary —B P (ristail Taq 

Representatyve on the Council of State — 
Hontle Mr AK IT Harper 

Representatives on the 
Count M Jorkim |sq 
Isy ML 

hep~esentatives on the Rangoon [ort Trust 


Toul M TT Burnt Isq 4 A True 13q, 
RB Howson Esq unl € G. Wodchousc 1 3q 

Reprerentatrie on the | ungoon Curporation— 
J Lait Taq 

Tetora Memoinal Tal Tiuste-R B 
Howson I4q MIC 

Pasteur Institute Committee 
Isqg “ic 

Burma Onirersity 
Tsg MIC 

Rangoon Generul Hospital Adtrisory Com 
nutee—A J S Millar Stirlnz Lsq 


Police Ad isory Board- JY lait Tsq 
Rangoon Development Trust - Cormack 


Lequalotie 
Wf | Prior, 


Burma 
MI ¢ 


R B Howson 


(Council H B Prior 


Fsy 
; Bishop bigandant Home Board —T Cormack 
$q 
x Accountancy Classes Advivory Board —Mr IL 
aird 
Locai Railway Advisory Couneil BH - Ponsford, 
T 34 
Rangoon Water Supply Comm tlee—R B 
Hownson Fsq ind T Reve I sq 
Advisory Commitee constituted under the Auzi- 
liary Foree Art, 1920-—L I, Morsherd, Esq 
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Department of Commercial Intelligence and Stattstics. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October 1868 

The following are the members of the 
Chambtr whih has its headquarters at 
(ocanada the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras 

Mimber —The Coromandel Co JTtd, Ripley 
& (ao Innes & Co, Wilbon & Co Gordon 
Woodroffe & Co (Midras) Ltd J H Vivas 
urd (o Jtd Burmah Shell O1! Storage and 
Distiibuting €o of India Ttd Northern 
(ircars Devclopmcnt Co Tionc) Fdwards I td 
fix Agent Imperial Bank of India 


MIMBIRY OF THE (OWMITIFE 
Mi S A Cheesman (¢ Airman) 
( DI Shons 
» GM T ake 
» G Gompertz (Secretary) 


Itt rules of the Chamber piovile tha by 
the t(rms member be understood a mercan 
file tum ot cstiblishment or the permanent 
Agcncy of a mercintile flim or establishment, 
or a socicty of merchants cartyiag on business 
iu Coc nada or other place in the Districts 


— 


of Kistuna = Godavari, Vizagaprtam, ind 
Ganjam all duly electcd aceording§ to 
the Rules of the Chamber and that ai such 


be clt,ible but orly momber resident an Coe 


nada can hold office 


Members are elected by 
ballot The Committce, when called upon bv 


disputing members or non members of the 


Chainber, give their decision upon all questions 


of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon anv 
comimeicia] matter referred to them for final 
yudgment 


In either case & minimum fee of 
Rs 16 must accompany the reference with 
Ks 6 from a nonmember and Re 1 from 1 
member as payment for the Chambers Seiled 
Certificate 

Fhe Committee consistinz of 3 members 
including the Chiirman 1s elected by 
ballot at the gencral meeting in January 
In each year for a term of 12 months 
The entrance fee for each member whose 
place of business 1s 1n Cocanada, 18 Rs 100 and 
for each member whose plice of business 13 
elsewhere 13 Rs 50 The subscription for each 
member whose plice of busimess 15 1n Cocanad 4 


is Rs 120 perannum payable quarterly and for 


cach member whose place ot business 18 else 
where 1s Rs 60 a annum, payable in advanct 
Committee meetings are held on the Ist Tuesday 
in the month and general incetings on the 31d 
Lucsday or when ordeied 

A loutuightl, Ciuculir of cuzent rites ot 
yiroinece freights ind exchange 1s drawn up by 
the Committee 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamler of Commerce war cst 
blished on the 2oth March 1839 and was m 
corporated In 189, with its headquutes 
itColombo AL) firms and persons engaged 
in the general trade of Ceylon are rdmisstt 1c 
as mombers and every person o1 firm desirous 
of join, the Chamber must after having 
furnishe) one month snotice of their intention 
1> apply for membership be proposed Ty 
one member seconded by another and bal 
Jote | for by the whole Chamber Jhe aftairs 
of the Chambar are conducted ty a Board otf 
Dircetoms consisting of Charman und Vice 
Chayman and 10 members 


Jhe tollowing 15 the membership o the Board 
it the prcsent time 


Wendl Wi WoT Cary (C(hauman) Mr J A 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


Tac Department of Statistics was 1¢1bsort ed 
into the Deputment of Commerical Intelligence 
with cftcct tram the ist December 1922 0 Lhe 
joint department his its office at No 3, Coun 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director General It embraces two dis 
tinct lasses of work (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
oversous trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (6) the compilation and publication 
of All India statistics Among the important 
public ations for which the Director General Js 
risponsible are the following annual volumes 
Reyvicw of the lrade of India, Statement of 
the Loreign Sea-borne Lrade and Navigation 
of Britwh India, Statistical Abstract fo. 
British India, Agricultural Statistics, Esti- 
mates of Area and Yield of Principa) Crops 
and Indian Customs Tariff, Ihe department 


also publishes a weekly journgl—* The Indian 


. features of consular and other trade re 


barlat) (Pace C/aarmany) Ma W Boakh 
Mr (uvorne Ro Brown Mr M WD Crichton 
Mi | W Hockly Mr KR M Milne Mr 
G@ A Ponstord Mi A de Quirme Mr tJ 
do Mr Wo oR H Young 

Secretary —NL ( 1) Whitaker 

Ae prosentatiie in the = Tegislatue Counel ~ 
fon ble Mr M oJ Gary 

Iride Journal”—the principa] features of 


which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
in foreign countrica which affect Indian interests 
(Lb) notices of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (¢) crop reports and forecasts, (2) 
Governmeut ofdcrs, communiques and other 
notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (f) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, (4) summaries of the leading 


rts, 
and (2) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India 

The Departinent aleo adtammeers the Cou 
MERCIAL LIBRARY AKD READING Roow locate! 
at No 1, Council House Street, Calcutta I'lu- 
was at first a small departmental hbrary uae 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but ") 


British Trade Commissioner Service. 


1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological librars 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libranes attached to the Departments of Com 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics,and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commerca! Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the adm) 
nistrative control of the Director-General It 
has now been expanded into a firat-class tech 
nical library containing over 11,900 volumes 
as well as Indian and foreign statistical publi 
cations, and over 400 technical and commer- 
cial journals and market reports Ordinary 
booke are consulted in the Library, but they are 
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also availab’e on loan upon deposit of value 
throughout India 


The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, with His 
Majesty’s ‘Irade Commissioners in India and 
the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world And the yearlv 
Increase in 1tS8 correspondence shows that it 1s 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 


| Indian exports, 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


Lhe British Trade Commissioners 1n India are 
pait of the world wide Commcrert Iintellizence 
Organisation of the Impenal Government ‘Fhe 
Department of Overseas Trade Tondon which 
is the headquartas ot this o1zaniation 18.1 
joint department of the Bound of Linde id the 
J oreim Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specihc ol ject of stimulating the ovcise as trade 
of the United Kingdom by sccuting ccmmcrcal 
mtorm+tion trom all parts of the world = by dis 
semimating nm to British manufactuicrs and 
cxporters by undertahinzg such specu cor 
structive activities as may be tuund possible 
and by assisting traders im the removal of then 
difficultics The Department has nothing tu do 
with the 1regulttion of tride It passes no mea 
sures tnd mikes no restrictive o1 regulative 
orders Briefly the pohcy on which it 15 based 
Is the policy of assistance without mterfarence 


Che Department of Overseas Trade maimt uns 
a network ot tramed and expercnced Commer 
clal Intelligence Othcers throu,hout the world 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to Tondon and provide local wsist 
ance in the promotion of Lritish economic inter 
ests Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the Butish J mpire wre members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Toreiyzn countries 
are served by the Commericial Diplomaty 
Service forming prrt of the Buitish Diplomatic 
Missions wand }y the Consular Service 


Mr T M Amscough ( BF was appointed 
His Majesty s Sento Jrade Commussioner in 
India in January 1918 and oy ened an office in. 
Calcutta nm March of that vear— lor tive years 
owing to the pressing nerd for economy in the 
Public Setyice he was singlchanded in cov ermg 
this vist teiritory In 1923, however H Vs 
Government sanction d the opening of an office | 
in Bombay and the cication of an additional 
Trade Commissioners post in Cakutfa Mi 
W D.M Clarke holds the appointment of II MW ’s | 
Trade Commissioner at Bombay and in 1950! 
Mr RB Wilmot wis appointed as H M 5 Tride 
Commiussione: at Calcutta The teritory 14 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are hecomimng 580 
important m view of the changing poltticil 
conditions in India 


Function of Commissioner.—The plimary 
duty of the Lrtish I'riade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of intormation in regard to 
opportunitics that inay arise within his territory 
for secming and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants toth in the 
United Kingdom wd other parts of the Bntish 
}mpue Hew thaetore cnjyomed exefully to 
witch ind report from time to time to the Board 
of Frade snd the Govcrnments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matics vthecting the trade 
industry and commerce of his ai¢a “Hs general 
functions ue to mimtam cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his arev = to enter 
mto pasonu relations with the Chimbers ot 
Commerc Liade Associations md = similar 
bodies and with the prmcipal acpresentative 
Importers and Jocal manufacturers to visit the 
principal commerdail contres to report) upon 
forden competition on financial and trade 
conditions, ind new Icgishition affecting trade 
to make un annual general report in the cond. 
tions ind prospects of trade in his area ond to 
furnish spcqial reports and monographs on 
pruticulu questions which a1¢ likely to be ot 
Interest to British monufacturers td exporters 
He as vso expected to supply a regular flow of 

mmeraa mformation of wi kinds to his de 
_artment) to maintaim an active correspondence 
with firms in the United kingdom ot the Dom! 
nions who wish to extend their tride with hus 
ted ond to give wll possible asyistince to the 
represcntatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory 

Tvery efforts 15 made by His M yesty s Trade 


‘Commissioners to keep in touch with British 


rcpresentatives and agents in India = Ihe offices 
bre equipped with a complete range of directo 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
ton 18 available w th rgard to such matters 14 
tanff conditions port ducs and charges through- 
ouf the world, et A library consisting of over 
1 000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturing engincers 15 maintamed in Calcutta and 
Bombs, and firms desiring information with 
tegard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery of processes are myvited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing It is hoped that local 1m- 
porters and buyers will co operate by making 
@ more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British [rade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
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the United Kingdom or the Domimons may be 
adverstly affected bv forelgn competition or 
otherwire 


For many yeirs Brifish traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not becn available 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition. As a rule these 
complaints culogized the Consuls of other coun 
trices and invited the attention of Government . 
toth irmuy virtues Inresponse to this agita 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the! 
British Government to select, as their trade | 
officers Overseas men of sound commercial | 
training and experience who have acquired some 
reputation m their respective spheres, and 4 
comprehensive and bustneselike organization 
has been built up at the Department of Overseas 
Irade Jondon, to deal with the information 
scnt home It now rests with the British mer 
cuntile community, both at home and also Over 
seis to co operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade (Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial interest by vssist 
ing them “ith such information ani particulars 
with regird to foreizn compcting goods condi 
tions of trade ete 5 they are able to sfford 


THE INDIAN 


Ihe Inliaan Cotton Committec of 1917 18 
t full suminary of whos report sppe irs 
on pigs 91 .)4 of the Indian \ecar Book of 
LYZ. revucwcd the position of cotton growin, 
in India very thoroughly and mide a scrits of 
reccmmwndations for the improvement of cotton 
frowimz wd marketing which havc proved to be 
of the prcatest vuuc | One of thar recommends 
tions was that a permanent Indian (entril 
Cotton Committ¢ should be cstablished to 
promote the welfare of the cotton growin, 
industry generally to advise the Government 
ot Indi» and Loew Governiocents In rezard to 
matters of cotton policy espcually with ifer 
ince to hgisistion for the provcntion of mal 
practiccs and similar mattcrs 


Ihe Indtan Ccntral Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in Apml1921 and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923 Another recommend ition 
ot the original Committee was that 2 cotton cess 
should bc levied to provide tunds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri 
cultural and technological research on cotton 
Lhe Cotton Cess Act was passcd in 1923 and at 
the sume tim the Ccntral Cotton Committee 
wis incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry Its constitution and 
present membctrship is as follows — 


President —The Vice Chiirman, Umperial 
(Council of Agricultural Research (ez officio) Sir 
I Viajayaraghavachariar h BA 

Lxpert Adviser to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research in Agricultural Matters 
(ec oficce) Mr B C Burt WRF 

Representatives of Agricultural Departments — 
Mr 2} G Munr> Ds) Director of Agrict ture 
Madrw “Vr ot ot UWstn ont Director ot 
Agncultur = bombay M P ib Richuds 
Lutemelugnt tuo Goyt, United Provinus, 


CENTRAL COTTON 


Indsan Central Cotton Committee. 


H M’s [RADE COMMISSIONFRS IN INDIA 


Calentta— 
Mr T M Ainscough, CBE, 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 


Mr R B Wilmot, 
His Majestys Trade 
Calcutta 


Post Bo. No 683, Fairlie House, I arrle 
ace 
Telegraphic Address—‘ Tradcom, Cal- 


cutta ’’ 
Telephone No “Calcutta 1042.” 


Banbay— 
Mr W D M Clarke 
His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay 


nee Nees No 815 3 Wittet Road, Ballard 
state 

Telegrarhic Address—“ Tradcom, Bombay” 
lelephone No — ‘ Bombay 23095.” 


Ceylon— 
Imperial Trade Correspondent, 
Ihe Princip%l Collector of Customs, 


Commissioner at 


Colombo, 
COMMITTEE. 
M1 D Milne CI Director of Azueulture 
Punjalt Mi Fo J Plymen crt Durcetor of 
Anriculture Ccntral Provinces Mr T D 
ie TAS Deputy Director of Agriculturc 
ums 


The Duector Generul ot Commercial Intell 
tne and Statistics (er oficle)—Di D B 


Mech OBF 

Representatives of Chamb15 of Commerce 
and 1ssoe ations —Mijor W Klis Jones 
last India Cotton Association Mr & JD 
Sahlaty ua (biace President) Bombay Millowncrs 
Assourtion Sno Joseph 4 hay Bombay 
Chamber of Commerc Purshotamdas 
Thakuldas ht cCI1Ik MB F Indian 
Mcrchants Chimber Bombay M1 PD Mc 
Cillum Kaiurachh Chamber of Commerce 
Scth Kasturthu Jalbha Ahmedabad ll 
ownirs Associition Mr J Vonesch Tuticorin 
Chamber of Commerce Mr J YJinker 
Upper India (Chamber of Commerce = Lals 
Niranjan Piasid Karachi Indian Merchants 
Association «Mi W Roberts Lmpire Cotton 
Growing Corporation 


Fu presentatrrics of Colton Manufacturing or 
Cotton Gunning Industry Nominated by Jocal 
Covernments —Sir S B Mehta Kt CIE Rao 
Bahadur AK J Deshmukh Central Province 
Mr H b Moore Madras Rai Bahadur Lala 
Sewak Ram WwIc Punjab Mr Ginja Prasanna 
Chakravarty, Bengal 

Co operatue Banking Representatite —Sirdir 
Simpuirian Ssinzh 

Representatircs of Cotton Grouing Industry — 
WR Rv R Appaswamy Naidu Garu MR Ry 
i. sarabha Reddi Garu Madras Rao Bahadur 
Bhimbhal Ranchodj: Naik, MLIC Rao 
saheb Chinbasappa shidramappa Shirahatty 
Bomba, Ral hadur Amba Prasad MLC 
Rai Saheb Bikram Sinha MLC Unmttd Pro 
vinus, Major D Vanrenen, Sardar Uyjal 


Sir 


Indian Central Cotton Commuttee 


Singh,MLO, Punjab Rao Bahadur M G 
Deshpande, Mr M P holhe Mic Cential 
Provinces and Berar 

Representatices of Indian States—Mr B A 


Collins cCIh, 108, Dhnrector General of 
Industry and Commerce, Hyderabad State, 
Dr V N_ Iikhite D _ Sc, _ Dhiurector ot 


Agriculture, Baroda State Mr H H Pandya 
Administrative Ofhcer, Department of Agri 
culture, Gwalior State Mr A Howard, CIF 
Director, Institute of Plant Industry, Indore 
and Agricultural Adviser to the States in 
Central India and Rajputana 


Additional Members Nominated by the Gover 
nor General wn Council —Mr © RK Palairet 
Representative of the Indore Stite Mr D N 
Mehta Leonomie Botinet to Government 
Central Provinces Di G ¢ Coleman Direct n 
ot Agriculture Mysore Stite Mr WF Jinkins 
(hiet Agricultural Ofhcers Smd Dr W Burns 
DS Prnapal Agricultmil Colleze Poor B 
Rima Prisid Asstt Toonomic Botinst to 
t P Government Mr (¢ R Hilson Prrector oj 
Apliculture. Madris 

Secretary —Mr J H Ritchie MA, 
I A8 

Deputy Secretary —Mr PH Rimi Reldt MA 
BR sc, IAS 

Director, Jechnological 

issestant Dire tor In 
ihb 

Office —Vulcan House, 
1 state Bombay 

Lrom the commencement thc (¢ntrai Cotton 
Committee took ste ps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committce 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them 1lcss valuable for 
spinning purposs, were reducing the returns of 
the growcr and causing grcat economic Jos3 to 
the country at large 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Jocal Government with the 
consent of 1ts legislative Council to notify 
de finite areas of cotton for protection and to 
pievent the importation of cotton from outside 
the arca except under license Prior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons wcre imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration and the reputation 
ot several valuable cottons had becn ruimed by 
thisabuse ‘lhe Act has now been applied to thc 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom 
bay and Madras Presidencies and of the Baroda 
Rajpipia Chhota Udepur and Hyderabad 
States and with excellcnt results 


More recently the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressmg Factories Act (XII of 1925) has been 


B Sc 


J aboratory—\ ac ant 
Nizn Ahmid Ws 


Nicol Road Ballard 


passed which provides for a certain measure of | 


control of ginning and pressing factories and 
especially for the marking of all bajes of cotton 
pressed with a press mark and seria) number 
which enables them to be traced to their origin 
This Act, with the minimum of official inter 
ference, placcs the cotton trade ina position 
itself to deal with abuses and should lead to a 
very markcd improvement in the quality of 
Jndian cottons 


Ihe Central Cotton Committee has _ also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
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varieties which have now 1eached a commercial 
scile and has cainied ont some important cn 
quirics into the financing of the cotton crop 
up country and primary cotton marketing 
A» an Instance ot the progiess in cotton growing 
wiuch has been made since 1917 it may be 
stated that since that date appro..mat ly half 
a million bales of cotton of about 1 staple have 
been added to the Indian crop by the work of 
the Agricultural Departments In genesal it 
may be said that the Committ¢ affords a com 
mon meeting ground for representatives of all 
sections of the Cotton trade and of the cotton 
growing industiy thus enabling a number ot 
problems to be tachled from every point of 
view ind definit progress made towuds their 
solution 

Research Studentships-—The Committe 
has also instituted asche me of 1¢S¢C arch student 
ships to enable distinguished griduates of Lndian 
Universities to undirtake rescarch on cotton 
problems under the diction of experienced 
reasearch workers in India Six to eight such 
studcntships are wwirdedeviry year 

Statishies—By the efforts of the Committee 
Jreat implovement has been ci cted in cotton 
statisti.s Jhe compilation of statistics rclat 
ing to the raw cotton reveiv¢d and of raw 
cotton consumed in the spinning mills in the 
British provinces and in the States of Hyderabad 
Mysore Baroda (:walior and Indote, the estab 
lishment of statistical returns relating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton presscd weekly 
in every Province and miny of the Indian 
States and the revival of the 1 ul borne tiade 1 
turns of cotton for tride blochs are some of the 
1 sults alroidy achieved by the Commuittec in 
this direction 


Research —By muans of the Cotton Ccss the 
Committec 14 provided with funds for the promo 
tion of msearch [t maintains in Bombay 4 
tully «quipped Lcchnological Taboratory whith 
mcludes 3 complete cxperimental = spinning 
plant and 9 scicntific laboratory ior research 
on the cotton fibr  Lhis laboratory providi» 
Agriculturil Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning valuc of 
new cottons thus providing a much  necded 
| facility In addition 1t 15 now possible to und r- 
take rescarch work on a number of questions 
connectéd with the spinning qualitics ot cotton 
which have not heen touched in the past 
ihe Laboratory 15 unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand 
point of the grower 

Ihe Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus 
try which 1s a Central Agricultural Rescaich 
Institute for cotton whtre many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied 

In addition by means of grantsin aid to 
Agricultural Departments 1t has provided for 
special investigations on problems of generai 
applicability which would othcrwite have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds 
Such schemes are in operation in all mayor 
cotton growing provinces and now number 


thirteen 
His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
mbay In December 1924 and 


when he visited 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning Ta- 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee s work. 
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East India Cotton Association 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay —The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor General 
10 Council undcr a resolution dated Scptember 
27th 1917 Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
lrade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies mz, The Bombay (Cotten 
Jrade Association, Ltd , The Bombay Cotton 
1 xchange, Ltd , Lhe Bombay Millowners Asso 
ciation, Ihe Bombay Cotton Brokers Asso 
clation, Itd The Marwari Chamber of Com 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants and 
Muccadumga’ Association Ltd ,and The Japancse 
(otton Shippcrs’ Association None of these 
hbodica were reprceemtative of the trade as a 
whole and their intercsts often came into con 
flict with each othcr The neccssity of a system 
of periodical scttl:ments, such as cxisted 1n 
Liverpool, was badly fclt, especially when 
apeculation was mfe in futures which Was 80 
«xcsslve in 1918 that the Irade had to invoke 
the aid of Governmcot to prevent a financial 
(risis 


The Cotton Contracts Committce was created 
under the Lefcnce of India Act in June 1918 asa 
temjorary measure undtr the (hairmanslip 
of Mr G@ Wiles 10S = Lhis body was repliced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919 which 
continucd to function until Mav 1922 when the 
Act under whih the Board worked Was re 
yealed and its functicns were carried on Ly the 
newly constitutcd last Indli Cotton Assoc 
tion undcr Bombay Act No XTV of 1922 = Since 
then the Association subject to its By laws being 
eanctioncd Ly Government has becn 1cgulat 
ing, trinsactions in cotton 


Jhe present ¢ nstitution of the Board 1s as 
follows = Sir, Purshotimdas Thakurdss kt 
CIk MBI President Importtrs — Pinel 
Haridis Midhavdis Jsq Vice President 
}xporters Panel Jalji Niurany ksq , A 
Giddis Isq Ahmed | Currmbhoy sq 
Muilownas Pind © P Bramble Isq Ahan 
Bahadur P R Vikhuin Japorters Panel 
Ah WL McCormick 1sq > Murbdhar 8 Chohkhani 
}sq Imyortus Pinel W G Mckee Esq 
s Dill }xq Commission Agents and 
Merchants Pinel Purshotam Jivandis Esq 
Tiamnidis Ramdas Faq Tefhawallas Panel 
Major Wo oLilis Jones brokas Pinel 


Officers. 


D Mchta Ksq ra Scetarv C M Parthh 
Isq B Com Assantint Secretary A R 
Menexs [sq Acting Manager Clearing House 


Some of the objects for which the Associa 
tion is establishid are —To provide and mam 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Fkvxchange in the Citv of Bombay and else 
wher in India and to rmgulate almission to 


and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in tlic 
case of thc gencral body or particular classes 
or any Individual or firm or company using the 
I} xchange to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella 
tion of contracts, to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversis between persons 
engaged 10 the Cotton Trade, to establish 
just and c quitable principles in the said Trade 
to maiptain uniformity of control of the said 
trade, to fix or adopt standards of classi 
fleation of cotton to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate uscful information connccted with 
the Cotton intcrest throughout all markets 
to dccrease or imsure the local msk attendant 
upon business and gcncrally to control, pro 
mote and regulate the Cotton Tradcu in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India 
improve its stability and augnicnt the facilities 
wath which it may be conducted To establish 
and maintama Clearmg House for the pur 
pose of d aling with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and timcs of such 
user Whether 1n the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House To 
rcgulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as 16 may be imported I> 
biing prosecute or defend or aid in bringing 
proaccuting, or defending any suits, actions 
ata applications, or arbitrations on 

half of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or othtrwuise as the 
Directors of the Association niav thmk proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association 
and to preseribe the princyple of framing of 
contracts with a view to climinate the temp 
earn and pvssibility of speculative manipu- 
lation 


The Association has erected a fine Exchange 
Building at Scwr: Cotton Depot, contaimng 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Iiverpool and New York Dxchangces 


The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Uxchange ®uilding was performed by His Lx- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson Governor of Bombay, 
on the lst December 1925 inthe presence of 2 
large gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens 


There 18 a8 membership of 422 members, 


The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December and sta- 
tistics are issued twice weekly. 
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India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. lta cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and ita cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
sill remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce, 


Indian Cotton. 


The exporte of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material, When the war broke out the ship 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 977,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously Inflated price, and 
induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 


Provinces and States. 


ee ee —— eee — = _ 


—-— — —— 


great centre of the trade, for which there w.s 
no outlet. ‘The consequence was an unpreer- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
‘* Share Mania,’’ and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread ruic 
followed, It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then tha cultivation of Indlan cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily {ncroased. 
lor the last season for which returns are avail- 
able 19£8-29 the total area in all the terri- 
tories reported on was computed at 25 006,000 
acre? which \s 1,191,000 acres the revised 
figures of last year. The total estimated out- 
turn was 4,952,000 bales of 400 Ibs. which ig 
528,000 bales bt low tho y1Jd of last year. 


Bsmbay, the central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the réugh distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
fiaures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the 
crop :— 


Acres 10 Bales of 400 Ibs, 


| LBZY-3U, 
Thousands. 


(In thousands). 


Bombay (a) .. ate ss a“ ae és a a 7,150 1,309 
Central Provinces and Berar ee ee ee ee oe 3,167 1,142 
Madras (2) és Ss 6 ae ge as a ang 2,476 AOD 
Punjab (a) oh — ae cs - sc és 2,496 788 
United Provinces («) . ae : ie a 932 342 
Burma + oe oe . ee oe ‘ 323 67 
Bengal (a) es < oa ei ae ae oe 78 21 
Bihar and Orissa oe ee oe ee ee oe . 69 13 
Assam os ee ve ee oe oe ve 41 lo 
Ajmer-Merwara ie we ‘ “* Wa i oe 34 1k 
North-West Frontier Province ee ve oe o. , 17 4 
Delhi ee ve oe ee ee ee oe o. 3 1 
Hyderabad Ss re ae P = ns - 3,006 447 
Central India .. os as aes : se i wa 1,388 249 
Baroda oe ee oe , ee ee oe “ ‘71 127 
Gwalior oe oe i es os oo ee ss 633 89 
Rajputana wg e we oe os ase os ae 505 104 
Mysore ee ee oe . ee ee ee es 69 22, 

Totals, a 25,692 5,260 


(t) Including Indian States 
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LNPOITS OF RAW COTTON FROM INDIA 
Un thou ands of bales of 400 Ibs ) to various Countries for year endmg 3ist March 


Countrics | 1926 27 
Tinted Kingdom | 87 
Othir pirts of the British 
Jomag ure 6 
Jotul Br tash Tinpire | 93 
Tipiun 1 842 
Italy My 
Trance | 123 
China (cachiive of Hengk one 
(te 391 
Bolgium 19 
Spin . 4 
Garmany 14> 
Austria 1 
Other Countrics 7) 
Jotul Forci.n countsics 3K)» 
1O1AL 3188 





— 


Bombay io the great centre of the cotton 
trade. Lhe principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India Hinganghat cotton, 
irom the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and gencrally 
to the cottons of Northern India The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys The best of 
these is ‘innevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success iy Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton attaaare by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons, Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


| 1927 28 | 1928 29 1929 30 
160 241 270 

ee. RY ko, Poe wa 
167 248 77 

1 23> 1 610 1,640 

330 384 393 

18> 04 253 

112 404 566 

230 347 341 

61 76 80 

56 324 344 

110 _ 11> 176 

2 »[9 3 404 3 793 

2 686 3712. | £070 


whole outturo, which stil) consists tor tbe incst 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 


Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spimning Jenny and the power 
foom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an tmportin 
country, and made her dependent on the Unite 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mull in India 
was In 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mull 
in Bombay in 1856 Thereafter, with occa. 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid, 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months April to March 1n each of the past 3 years :— 











en 1926 27 1927-28 | 1928-29. | 1929 30 
BRITISH INDIA. 
lhombay Presidency .. _ ee ee| 512,021,482 | 491,839,977 | $29,555,906 | 467,289,325 
Sladras i ats ee re ..| 64,497,084 63,747 894 69,036,343 74,502 412 
Ken gal is we be oe es, 91,537,438 34,347,044 30,009,250 | 37,002 844 
United Provinces «. ww | 68,795,209 | 64,611,123 | 60,328,347 | 76 416 492 
Ajmcr-Mcrwara is Ns a re 4,513,436 4,230,410 4,912,240 § 695 204 
Punjab és “e ‘iu as : 3,173,617 3,780,455 0,016,350 » 717 397 
Delbt Se ae : a _.{ 10,309,660 | 12,106,951 | 14,319,170 | 18,441 539 
Central Provinces and Berar ss -.| 38,895,493 42,860 080 44,057,004 ; 45110 508 
Burma ee ee ee aa" * 480,113 63 970 2,047,814 2 37a 374 
TOTAL 734,224,432 | 724,587,912 | 007,662,489 | 730 801,387 
FOREIGN TERRITORY. 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 

Nandgaon, Bbavnagar, Hyderabad, 

Wadhwan, Gwallor (Ujjain), Kishan 

garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin (a) 
and Pondicherry ee ee ..| 72,891,701 84,352,461 90,620,818 | 102,607 626 


Gaanp ToraL 


Wee oe — 


(a) Kkigures for Cochin are being reported trom April 1928 


807 116 183 | 808 940 373 | 648,283 337 | 833 409 O13 
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Lhe spiuning of yarn is in alarge degree prodvced about 7 per cent, and 8 per cent, 
centred in Bombay, the mills of that province respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
producing nearly 74 per cent. of the quantity Provinces produced 4°7 and 6°2 porcent. Elee- 
produced in British India. The United where the production is aa yet very limited. 
Provinces of Agra and Oudb and Madras 


BOMBAY ISLAND, 


Here Js a detailed statement ct the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers; of yarn 
3)an 19 Bombay island :— 


LS a Ne en a ee RN ee ee — 











{ 
acme | 1926-27, | 1927-28, | 1028-£0, | 1929-30. 
os. 1—10 oe ewe we) -72,797,525 | 61,759,076 , 32,435,744 | 53,075,403 
» 11-20 ee ae ve ee 153,361,088 paseo 61,896,086 | 105,801,361 
,, 2i—30 ee ee we we 104-049,359 | 107,482,226 | 47,058,788 | 85,715,988 
» Bl—40 te ee ee we 94202,870 | 12279-8604 3,566,601 | 13,074,236 
Above 40 oe ee wwe 4:306,898 | 5028407 | 3,133,697] 4,628,867 
Wastes, «ec, ee ae ee e 1,142,790 1,173,798 | 6,61,027 870,909 








as 


SS 


TOTAL... 3£4,859,030 [318,716 ,862 | 153,752,893 | 263,216,744 





~ 











et et _ — eee —_ — —— _—— 


YAEN AT AHMEDABAD, 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows :— 


1926-27, | 1027-28. 1928-29, 

Nus, 1-—10 ve ee wet we« 559,658 2,524,475 1 2 109,057 | 2,957,202 
11—20 rene ee we 40,001,658 89,908,359 49,409,182 | 18,303,118 
mn) 21—30 as ae oe es 50,259,987 55,66 3,155 03,194,408 63,127,227 
ye 31—40 ee oe oe os ed 9,622,451 2,630,915 1); 399,621 
Above 40 a | .. 4,824,032 3,595,275 ; 4,061,968 5,809,504 

Wastes, &e. ee ee ee ee | eave | ertoe | seas eee 
TOTAL ., /105,007,878|) 111,112,716 | 116,718,439 | 135,776,822 











~~ —_e ee ee ee ee ar OO eee 


YARN SPUN THROUGHOUT INDIA 


The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given in the followlag table:— 





+ | 1926-27. | 1027-28. | 1928-29. | 1929 30, 
Ne. 1—10 eee we we | 174,644,780 | 105,083,183 | 78,887,734 | 105 477,320 
» 11—20 owe we Ss we f 401,086,125 388,816,894 803,135,880 | 347,822,308 
1 21—80 owe wee: | 248,310,875 | 268,071,136 | 213,013,236 | 271,758,294 
» 31-40 swe) | 27,656,853 , 33,757,097 | 37,488 197 | 16,362,781 
Above 40 ee we | 12,581,458 1 11,141,821  10,02°,048 | 15,278,339 
Wastes, &c. Seo ae ee 3,036,092 | 6,170 243 | 6,720,242 | 6,709,881 


TOTAL 807,116,133 808,040,373 pee zeeicet 833,409,013 
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In the early days of the textile industry the 
energics of the millowners were largely cen- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fuctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of sliver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years bas been to apin 
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higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement tke 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
peeceye has reiched a higher development in 

ombay than in other parte of India, and the 
pacar | Presidency produces nearly 78°8 per 
cent. of the cloth woven in India. ‘the United 
Provinces produces 8°2 per cent., the Central 
Provinces 4 percent. and Madras 4 pcr cent. 
Grey and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
per cent. of the whole production. 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS. 


The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (In pounus and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 


States :— 


_— _— _——. _ = - 


Grey and Bleached plece-goods— 
Pounds 











1926=27, | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 








ne os 381,711,365] 1,403,467 ,8u9 330,925,376 421,758,613 
Yards ex _ o. 1,577,237,774} 1,075,011,583 | 1,409,682,552 1,814,020,801 
Coloured plece-goods— 
Pounds ee a ee 145,320,476 148,297 621 102,175,898 125 858,886 
Yards ee es 681,478,201 681,553,222 483,676,103 604,059,124 
Grey and coloured goods other 
than plece-goods— 
Pounds re ee “ 4,151,302 4.205,147 3,3 30 960 4,536,020 
Dozens oe 22 i 1,006,548 992,107 786 008 1,164,775 
Hoslery— 
Pound ee _ a2 983,308 1,213,870 1,480,691 1,90° 942 
Duzers ad ~~ Re 301,919 438,257 448,509 72,404 
Miscellaneous— 
Pounds “ eis és 4,289,142 53827 ,046 4,403,519 4,630,744 
ner goods mixcd with silk or 
wool— 
Pound ie iM ne 2,313,760 4,794,002 3,211,76- 3,360,506 
T otal— ——— _—— | 
Pounds a ve -- 538,769,353 567,808,045 445,528 596 562,058, 7sl 
Yards os ee «., 2,258,716,06>| 2,356,564,895 | 1,893,268,655| 2 418,979,925 
Dozens wwe ..| 1,958,467 1,440 364 1,234,817 1,7 37,182 


BOMBAY WOVEN GOODS. 
Lhe output of woven goods during the three yeara in the Bombay Presidency was 


db followa :— 


Lhe weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods; the measure in yards 1¢pie- 
scits the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 








| a 

—— | 1928-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-20, ! 1929 30. 
inda és ee ee 407,282,500 421,090,878 | 28 1,057,182 | 376,413,178 
‘GB ee oe os | 3,786,827,396 | 1,824,517,162 , 1,293 989 878 1,724,925, 106 
rene Be eee,“ 829,849 920,817 | 640,677 : 960,219 

The grand totals for all India are as follows = 

——— | 3926-27, 1927-28. 19:8 <9. | 1929-39 
Pounds ee ae ee oo, 538,769,353 67,8 6 045 445,< 28,506 562,058,731 
atds ee ae ee a | 2,208,716,06 6 2,396,564,805 1,893,268 ,655 2,418 978 ,925 
Doxens ee es “e oe 1,858,467 1,430,364 1,234,817 1,737,182 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 
The following statement shows the prozreas of the Mil] Industry in the whole of India 
= ae AverageNo| Approximate Quan ity 








Number 








cocci Siena Bl eo, a a Hande of Cotton Consumed. 
eare en in une mploye 

Mills, | Spindles. | Looms. Dati, Cwts. | be ee au} 
1°77 ~ ac = 51 | 12,44,206 10,385 Not! stated. N ot stated. 
1878 e. a i 53 | 12,89,706 10,533 Dio. 
1879 ae ae : 56 | 14,652,794 14,018 42,914 | 9,386,547 267,585 
1880 se ae é 46 | 14,61,590 18,502 44,410 | 10,76,708 3,07,621 
1881 ie a aA 57 | 15,183,006 18,707 46,480 | 18,26,461 3,78, 989 
1882 ss a ss 65 | 10,20,814 14,172 48,467 | 18,091,467 397,562 
1883 oe : re 67 | 17,90,388 15,873 | 53,476 | 15,97,916 4,56,556 
1884 Se a , 79 | 20,01,667 16,262 60,387 | 18,59,777 6 31,365 
1885 bes ae . 8g” | 21,45,646 16,637 67,186 | 20,48,621 5,906,749 
1836 ae — a 05 | 22,61,561 a 74,383 | 22,61,.214 6,43,204 
1857 ea ane ae 193 | 24,21,290 18,536 76,042 | 25,41 966 7,26 276 
1888 aa 26 ee 114 | 24,88,851 19,406 82,3,9 | 27,564,487 7,86,982 
1839 ae ; 2 124 | 27 62,518 21,561 91,598 | 31,10,289 8,88 654 
1890 - : me 137 | 32 74,196 23.412 | 1,02,7z1 | 85,20,617 | 10,08 462 
1891 ; . 1°4 | 33,51,604 24,681 | 1,11,018 | 41,26,171 | 11,78 906 
1892 ie ms 139 | 34,02,232 25,444 | 1,16,161 | 40,80,788 | 11,65 9°8 
1893 : om 141 | 35,75,017 98,164! 1,21,500 | 40 98,528 | 11,71 008 
1894 ; o Ke 142 | 36,49,736 31,154 , 1,30,461 | 42,78,778 12,22 5 8 
1895 _ 2 an 148 | 38,09,929 36,338 | 1,838,669 | 46,095,099 | 13,41 714 
1896 "sts | 255 | 39,32,046 | 87,270 | 1,45,482 | 49,32,613 | | 14,09,818 
1897 ie f 173 | 40,65,618 37.584 | 1,44,885 45,583,276 | 13,00,9°6 
1898 ws a 185 | 42,59,720 88,013 | 1,48,064 51,84,648 | 14 81,328 
1899 : a ze 188 | 47,28,283 39,069 | 1,62,108 58,63,1(6 16,75,190 
1900 ‘ se 193 | 49,45,783 40,124 | 1,61189 50,86,732 | 14,528,352 
1901 : a2 re 193 | 50,096,936 41,180 | 1,72,888 47,31,090 | 18,51,740 
1902 a Re - 192 | 50,06,965 42,584| 1,81,081 61,77,673 | 17.65,038 
1903 - we - 192 | 50,483,207 44,092 | 1,81,399 , 30,837,690; 1739340 
1904 : ‘3 191 | 51,18,121 46,387 | 1,84 779 | 61,06,631 17,44,766 
1905 : a es 197 | 51,638,486 50,189 | 1,90,277 | 65,77,354 18,709,244 
1906 ‘ ; : 217 52,79,596 52,668 | 2,08,616 | 70,82,806 | 20,23,516 
1907 : a e 224 58,338,276 68,436 | 2,05,696 69,30,595 | 19,80,170 
19) gee oe ; 241 57,56,020 67,920 | 2,21,195 69,70250 | 19,91,5(0 
1999 ve . «| 259 60,538,281 76,598  2,36,924 78,81,500 | 21,00,0(0 
1910 eae (at ie 263 | 61,95,671 82.725 | 2.88,624  67,72,535 | 19,35,010 
1911 ee . a 263 | 63,57,460 85,352 | 2,80,649 | 66,70,571 19,05,866 
1912 . mm « 268 | 64,63 929 88,951 ; 2 48,637 | 71,75,357 20,59, 1( 2 
1913 : ‘s & 272 | 65,906,862 94,186 | 2,583,786 | 73,86 056 | 2,96,016 
1914° a 271 | 67,78,805 | 1,04,179 | 2 60,276 | 75 00 941 21,43,126 
1915* P 3 279, | 68,48,744 | 1,08,009 | 2 85 346 | 73 69 212 21,02 ,622 
1916* a - 266 | 68,39,877 | 1,10,268 | 2,74 86) | 76,902,013 21,97,718 
1917° ve ae ae 963 | 67.38,607 | 1,14,621 | 2,786,771 | 76,03,674 21,08,1°4 
1918° - oe ™ 962 | 66,53,871 | 116,484 | 2,82 227 | 72,99,873 9(),85,878 
1910 wwe | 9,8 | 66,80,e80 | 1,18,221 | 208,277 | 71,54,805 | 20, 44,230 
1920" = ae 953 | 67,683,876 | 1,:9012 | 3,11,078 | 68,33,11° 19,52.318 
1921° es 257 | 68,70,204 | 1,2%,788) 8,42 176 | 74,20,8)5 21,%41,2° 0 
1922 se 998 | 73,31,919 | 134,620 | 348,728 | 77,12,390 29,073,540 
1923" —« 338 | 79 27,988 | 144,704 | 8,47,880 | 75 80,948 21,561,098 
1924 ae 336 | 83,13,273 | 1,61485 | 38,56,887 | 67,12,118 19,17,748 
1925 = oe . $37 | 85 10,633 | 1,54,202 | 8,67 877 | 7792 085 22 26 810 
1926% =e 994 | 87,14,168 | 1,59,464 | 3,73,508 | 73,06,844 21,13,3884 
1927" sos 336 | 87,02,760 | 1,61,052 | 8,94 ¢23 | 84 60,042 24,17,412 
1928 . 333 | 87,34,172 | 1,66532 | 8,60,921 | 70,34 237 20,009,782 
1920* : a 314 | 89,07,064 | 1,74,992 | 8 48,925 | 75 64 081 21,61 166 
1930* ; 348 | 9124768 | 1,79,250 | 3,84,022 | 90 07,999 5,73 714 

ET 
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The Jute Industry. 


Copaidering ite present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent orngin. 
ihe first jute mill jin Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tops per day. In 1909 1t had grown to 
2,500 tona per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it 1s practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the indust-y itself owes its inception to an 
knglishman ‘lhe founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the Last India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
Man, and engaged im commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with pountey grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. ‘Lhis seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to kngland, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture gouds from that material 
During this tmp he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to hin the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “‘ whore the jute comes from and 
spin it there.’ This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed ordcrs 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
7 deel machinery, and retumed to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sone 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist bm in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton milis, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarns wore made. As 
notinfrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms.—The pioneer’s exaniple was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
wilk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under hia auspices. 1o this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial ditiiculties which had burdened 


— 


perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Barnagore 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to Justify the enormous 
capiial at which the company was taken over 
from che Borneo Company, and sharea touched 
68 per cent premium. ‘The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent , for 1874, 20 per cent, and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change ‘Lhe invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Capniwg bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry 1n 1872 73 seeming to offer a | etter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, It was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have ali the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally—the kort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-0 eight other 
mills were launched—the Howrah, Onental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Chive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufactunng Co (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barmagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs Birkmyre bros, cf Greenock faume— 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1250 up to 3,500 his was too much ofa 
strain for the new Industry, and for the next 
ven years all the mulls had a severe struggle 
lhe older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns—the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessingand Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee—became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management Fort Gloster aiso suffered badly 


Between 1875 and 1882 only one new will 
was put up ‘his was Kamarhatty, promoted 


| by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co, which came 


into being 1n 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry's 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Goumpoie Co from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to bis own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by eome 
ot the other mulls, brought the total looms 
up to 5,100 in 1882. By the end of 1886 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titagbur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1#44 no new 
mills came nto existence except the Calcutta 
‘Lwist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 


the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid | into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 


progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 


| Co. 


Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started —The Gordon ‘lwist Mull 


the mills were turned into a limited hability | with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
| India), Kbardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 


company, the present “ Bamagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld.” 
la succession—Gouripore, 


Sera ; 
India Jute Mills, = 


Four other mills followed Alliance, 
and | National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 


Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 


gunge), and the Kinnizon. A lull of four years 


“From 1866 to 1878,” writes Mr. David witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
Wallace in “‘The Romance of Jute,” “the! ofter which came the following series of new mills, 


five mills excepting the Kishra mil] simply 


coined money and brought the total of their 


besides further nore Paine Pr promi 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 


looms up to 1,250." ‘lo illustrate the pros-| vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northorvok 


~ 
co 
‘JL 


The Jute Indusiry. 


Progress of the Industry. 


Tne record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1917-18 upto 1926-27 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each peri¢d, takingthe average of the quinquennium. 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 :-— 














| Number (in thousands) of 
Number of Authorised = 
—_——— | mille at Capital (in Persons 
work, | Jakhs of Rs ) erriig Looms. Spindles. 
ee ee Se ee a (average ) Pe |e 
Average— | 
1879-80 to 1883-84 .. 21 (100) 270°7 (100) | 38°8 (100) 6°56 (100) 88 (100) 
1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 24 (114) 341°6 (126) | 652°7 (136) 7 (127)} 188°4 (167) 
1889-90 to 1898-94 .. 26 (124) 402°6 (149) 64°3 (166) 8°3(151)} 172°6 (196) 
1894-95 to 1898-99 | 31 (148) 622.1 (193) 86°7 (228), 11°7(213)) 244°8 (278) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04... | 36 (171) 680 (251 | 114°2 (294); 16°2(205)| 334°6 (380) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. | 46 (219) 960 (355) 1865 (425)) 24°8(451)} 510°5 (580) 
1909-10 to 1918-14 60 (286) 1,209 (443) 208°4 (537) 33°5 (609)! 691°8 (786) 
1914-15 to 1918-12 | 73 (348) | 1,403°6 (519) | 259°3 (668), 39°7 (722), 821°2 (933) 
1917-18 sb : 76 (362) | 1,428°5(528) | 266 (686), 40°6 (788) 834 (948) 
1918-19 is .- | 76 = =(362) 1,477°2(546) 275°5 (710) 40 (727)| 889°9 (954) 
1919-20 sts ; 76 (362) | 1,563°5(579) | 280°4 (724), 41°0 (745)} 856°3 (473) 
1920-21 oe Se | 77. = (367) 1,923°5 (712) 288°4 (758) 41°6(745)| 869°9 (908) 
192 1-22 i 81 (3386) 2,122°4 (784) 288°4 (743) 43°0 (782)} 908°3(1,032) 
1922-23 ie | 86 (409) | 2,324 7(859) | 3212 (828)) 47°65 (863)/1,003°1(1,140) 
1923-24 a 89 (424) | 2,685°8(992) 330 4 (851), 490 (891)/1,043°4(1,185) 
1924-25 de 90 (424) | 2,213°8(818) 241°7 (881)  50°3 (914)/1,067°6(1,213) 
1925-26 ae | 90 (429) 2,134'7(788) 33 1°3 (854) 50°5 (918)!1,063 7(1,20+) 
1926-27 P 93 (443) 2,119°8(78.2) = 333 6 (860) 51°0 (927) 1,083 8(1,231) 


The production of the mills bas increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times ns great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 :— 


1879-80 to 183-84 .. 
1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 
1889-90 to 1893-94 ee 


1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 
1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 


1919-20 si a 
1920-21 . ae 
1921-22 . 
1922-23 


1923-24 oo ae 
1924025 ee ee 
1925-26 ae ee 


1926-27 2 
1927-28 ee ee 
1928-29. 


| 
| 








Jute manufactures. 


Gunny bags in 
millions of 
humber. 


— — — 


54°9 (100) 
77~—« (140) 
111°5 (203) 
171°2 (312) 


206°5 (376) 
257°8 (469) 
339°1 (618) 
667°6 (1,216) 


342°7 (624) 
533°9 (987) 
886°7 (715) 
844°2 (637) 


413°7 = (762) 
425'1 (774) 
425°0 = (774) 


449°0 (818) 
463°1 (843) 
497°6 (906) 


Guany cloths in 
| millions of 
| yards. 


4°4 

15°4 
41 
182 


427°2 

698 

970 
1,156 


1,275°1 
1,359°7 
4120°5 
1,254'3 


(100) 
(350) 
(932) 
(4,136) 


(9,709) 
(15,864) 
(2,046) 
(26,273) 


(28,980) 
(38,800) 
(28,000) 
(31,350) 


(30,652) 
(33,095) 
(33,211) 


(14,161) 
(35,289) 
(35,640) 





~~ 


VYmuc il 


lakhs of Rs. 


(100) 
(130) 
(232) 


124°9 
162°9 
289°3 
518 = (415) 


826°5 (662) 
1,442°7 (1,154) 
4,019°3 (3,218) 


5,001°5 (4,004) 
6,200°4 (4,273) 
2,999°6 (2,419) 
4,049°4 (3,265) 


4,228°3 (3,382) 
5,148°8 (4,122) 
5,752°1 (1,605) 
5 


,283°3 (4,222) 
321°8 (4,260) 
0564 (4,528) 
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It was valued a¢ £18 perton witb Bimlipatam | 
jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton, Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces,and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth A valuable feature of the 
plant is ita suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not euitable for jute. 
Prior to the war, the United Kingdoms re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countriesin order of importance :— 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany, ‘Lhe opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause Very considcrable changes in the char- 
acter ofthe fibre market ‘There will probably 
| be labour difliculties, it 1s thought, in the prepa- 


The Wool Industry 


ration of the hemp crops ot Russia and Hung sry 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varictics of hemp ‘There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp priccs. As far as Indian hemp 
13 concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
dunng the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the ~losure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
ina marked improvementin Values, and there 
was & keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a grcatrecover\ from the previous year 
The quantity advanced by 87 per cent from 
197,412 cwts.to 260,487 cwts. and the valuc 
from Ra 26 93 lakhs to Rs. 36 68 lakhs 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool caported from India consists not only 

| of wool grown in India itself but of imports 
from foreign sourccs, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea’ In.ports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Ccon- 
tral Asiz Tibet and Nepal Quetta, Shikar- 
ur, Ainritaar and Multan are the main col- 
ecling cuntres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Pcrsia, whence it 13 alniost 
mvariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
cxport ovcrseas 


Imports and Exports—A_ coneiderable 
unount of wool 15 imported annually from 
Iibct and in normal years, from atghanistan 
Imports of raw wool in 1929 30 amounted to 
O 7 mulhon tbs valued ut Rs 51 7 likhs Exports 
of raw wool were vy duced in that voarat Rs 4 42 
Jakhs Phe increase in the supplicstrom Au tra- 
lhe has becn continuous during the dist four 
yours In 1929 30 :movotts ot wool trom = Aus 
triliy were valued at nearly Ks 22 Lukhs 


Production in India.—tThe production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million Ibe 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep ir cho country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 Ibs. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
af carpet wools, and itis correct to say of per- 
haps fully half tho breeds of sheep found on the 
Plains of India that they yield a hind of halr 
rather than of wool They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the ficece has bien 
generally regarded ag of subsidiary intcrest 
In seg respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approtimate more nearly to tho 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarsencss of form, the feet light, the 
timbs bony, sides flat and the tall short.” 


Mill manvufacture—The number of 
woollen mills at work in British India in 1902 
was three, with an autborised capital of 
Ra. 38,560,000, and employing 23,800 spindles and 
624 looms, The number of persons employed 
n the industry then was 2,559, and the quantity 







































of woollen goods produced 2,148,000, Ibs. At 
the end of 1917 the number of mulls 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Rs 2,56,50,000 employing 39,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms ‘The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,264 Ibs. and the number of 
persons employed 7,824. Wath regard to Indian 
States, there was onc millin Mysore in 1903 
with a capital of Rs 6,00,000, employing 1,430 
spindles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,186,000 Ibs and the number 
of persons employed 297 In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working in an Indian 
State—the authorised capital had becn increased 
to Rs 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,721,087 lbs, and the number of 
persons employed to 563 ‘Three of the mulls 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
4£00d3, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only ‘The existence of these mills in India 
proved of great service to Government in the 
mecting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in supplying 
army demands for great coat cloth, serges, put- 
ties, flannels, blankets and hosiery. Their 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supphes had to be 
supplemented by large imports from home 
Jhe bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian woul, although it {s supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the finer classes of goods ‘lhe 
market for manufactured goods is almost en- 
tirely in Indla itself. 


Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in Various parts of the country, 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpeta are made in many of 
the jails. Ammtsarhad a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from paskm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls fram imported worsted 
varns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale tn the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography.—Notes on woolin India. By 

. H. Silver and J. K, Mchta, Govt. Press, 
Caloutts, 919), 
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Silk 


In the early days of the East Injiia Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons — 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centurics 
India’s chicf competitor in the silk trade was 
the [evant Company Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise 1p Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different frou: that of Ind.a and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 


All subsequent experlence seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 

roduce silk that could compete with this new 
ndustry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attaincd with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example in Dehra Dun and Kashmir, 
In Manipur, 1t would appear probable that 
Bombyz mort, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modined the Indian silk trade The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciatcd but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
eae depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 


Mulberry-feeding worms.—Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silh and the silk industries uoder 
two sections, vz , Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry feeding silk worms ; and Saturnidae, 
the wild or non-mulberty-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mor) has 
been g bist reared for many centuries, 
there being s:x chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morus 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. Thisis the case in map 

arts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
an, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. India of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilgiri hulls. 


India has three well known purely Indigenous 
silkworms ; the fasar, the muga and the ens, 
Lhe first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
tand, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Agsam and tern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
tne castor-ojl pia From an aft point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
eri eilk,on the other hand, is so extremely 


difficult to ree! that it is nearly always carded 
and spun—an art which was practised in the 
Khas Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Kurope. 


Experiments and results.—Numerous ex- 
eriments have been made with a view to 
mproving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of tho causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalont disease 
being pebrine. M, Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments 10 cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
raccs, pure and crogs brecds, 


In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory resulte 
have been obtained. In the former State 
Sericulture has been fostered on approved 
Curopean principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintcodent and trained 
operatives The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy 1n various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus, has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute 40 he started at Simla under the 
auspics of the Salvation Army The Licut.- 
Uovcrnor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab =©Government made a grant of 
Rs 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabj: Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs.1,000. The Bengal Silk Com:mittce undcr 
the guidance ofsome French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multi-voltine hybrid of Luropean 
quality There is @ Government sericultura} 
farm at Berhamporc, where, it is said, & pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared, 
The results of the Bengal Committce’s labours 
may be summed up as follows. the only really 
effective method of dealing with the probicm 
13 to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the secd cocoon necessary 
for the province will be suppled to rearers 
under Government sUperVision, and to esta. 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 


piovince. 


In 1915 there was issted by the Agriculttral 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletun (No. 48 of 
1915)entitled “* First Report on the Experiments 
cared out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry.” In a short Prefatory nots 
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Mr. Bainbrngge Fletcher (Imperjal Ent«mo- 
logist) explains that the object of the Bullctin | 
is to place on record some of the more impoutant) 
experiments which were commmenced at Pusa, 
in the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltme 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yicld silk better 
both in quality and outtum than that supphed 
by we multivoltine races which are reared at 
present. 


Central Nurseries ~The report of the 
Agricultural UVepartment, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons mquircd in the 
province to be oi Lae under (rovernment 
supervision 1t is belicved that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
ire being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete 
Lhe ultimate success of the scheme depends 


Indigo, 


largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was publishedin 1915, by Mr M 
N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Puga, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc 
ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provizion of two smal] pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
cin be obtained, the coat of the extra apparatu- 
13 Merely numinal (five Or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained, By attention to such 
simple polnts as th> stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of thc 
water used in the reeling pans, great :mprove- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 

Exports of Silk.—As a result of the war 
the trade shown in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards Its volume and value. The value of 
exports durmg 1915-16 Improved by Rs 12 
lakhs to Rs 27} lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for Ra, 24 lakhs In 191617 the total 
exports rose to Rs. 542 lakhs. In 1929 30 
exports of raw silk amounted to Rs 30 lakhs 
and of silk manufactures to nearly Rs. 2} lakhs, 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40 Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
£0 far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 


species but a visible Increase in the prevalence | 


of those that are met with 


There Is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat It wae carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more amt le supply of dyc stuff that | =d 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi 
tion to Indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indi m other sources than India that led | 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo iadustry. | 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indics had 
been given up—partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many s sea of the industry, the 

vince of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
t had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 


| musunderatandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. ‘This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the rescarches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
satflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with st drrpein 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the palms from India have serlousty declined, 
and salvation admittedly lice in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vwigor- 
ously faced and some _ progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty, The issue is not the advantage of 
new rogulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt's ** Commercial Products of India.”) In 
this connection it may be noted that Increases 
in the eo of coal in Engiand, due to ixbour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo, In February 
1915 a conference wae held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view— agricultural, research and com- 
mercial ‘The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question Is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs 
Howard of Pusain Bulletins Nos 51 and 64 of 


(als and Oi C akes. 


tne Agricultural Rosearch Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India 
bv Mr, W. A. Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the I[mperlal Legislative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
ladigo exported from Indla for the sclentafic 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the procceds of the 
cess being received and expended by Gov\crn- 
ment 
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Decline of the Industry.—Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo Industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaming artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantitics during the war 


The total yield in 1929 30 was estimated at 
14 600 cwts) The exports which are no longer 
of much importince umounted only to 900 ewts 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Tn 1928 29 and agiin in 1929 30 seeds ranked 
fourth in order of mmportincc im India 8 cxport 
tride, the first three groups bmg jute inl 
cotton raw and manufictured ind foodgrim 
dhe total exports of oilseeds in 1929 30 amounted 
to 1195000 tons valued at Rs 26 46 Iihhs 
ind showed a decrease of 10 per cent im quin 
tity and 11 per cent im value below the pre 
ccding years figures Conipired with the 
pre wir u.verige there was 2% decline of 18 p12} 
cent im quantity but an mere we of 9 per cent 
in value ‘The table below shows the quanti 
ties of the principal kinds of oilseeds exporte | 
durmg the last three years and in the pre wir 
quinquennlum Owing to a shortige of worl} 
supphcs Indian linseed was in better demain! 
but exports of ill other varietacs of o1lscc ds 


Showed a decided drop During the first hilf 7 


of the year priccs remimed at 1 revon ble 
Ive] QLater an wute depression set im 15 1 
result of the financial crisis in the United States 
of Ame1ic. which had its repercussions in Kurope 
ind precs Iezin to declme 


Pre wal 1927- 1928-— 1929 
average 28 29 0 
(Lhousands of Tons) 

37 222 157 24 


T inseed 

Rape seed 273 66 77 44 
Groundnuts 212 613 788 £714 
( astor 114 122 121 105 
Cotton 240 1538 £131 58 
Sesamum 119 il 30 ll 
Copra 31 

Others 85 24 14 


Total 1,453 1210 1328 1,195 


A pamphlet on the subjcct recently publish 
ed by the Commercial Intelhgence Depart 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oi! 
seeds inatead of manufacturing the oilsand o1) 
cakes in India It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same timc 
ee Indian agriculture of the great potcn 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oll cakes. An immense guantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes Village oll mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for ojl There has also been a great 


mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power These crush all the commoner oll seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard 111, castor oll and ground- 
nat of! In spite of ail this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of o1] from 
India, eee of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oll, and an increase in the export of oll seeds, 
which 18 particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts, The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the Spreategi f of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil mulling industry in Indte 


There are three difficulties with which any 
oroposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
industry 00 a great scale 1s faced. In the first 
place, theze exist high protective tariffs in 
uropean countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake In Europe than 
in India and the freight on oi] seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 


‘and jess expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 


than it 1s to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 


g made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 


enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 


The problem of finding a market for oil] 
cakes is equally Important The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he cca: 
sidera that it contains less oll and therefore 
Jess nounshment than the rane ee cake. 
He Js therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mull cake is a better food for cattle 
than ‘i'lage-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contalns less of) than the village agke, 
there is still more olin the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oi] In the village cake, 
where it existe, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food, A consider- 
abie amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is sald now to be 
an tnereasing demand for mast clasges of 


jncrease jn recent years in the number of of] mill 
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Tea. 


Tea cultivation in India ts chiefly in Assam, 
Bengal and Southern India, the cultivation 
elsewhere being comparatively unimpcrtant. 


The total production of tea in India was 
estimated at 133 millon Ibs. in 1929 as compar- 
ed with 404 million lbs in 1928 and 891 million 


ee re 











Ibe in 1927. Assam contributed 60 per cent, 
Northern India (excluding Assam) 27 per cent 
and Southern India 13 per cent., as compared 
with 61, 25 and 14 per cent, respectively, in 
the preceding year. The statement below shows 
the development of the industry during the 
past years. 











neuer | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 

ACREAGL, Acres Acres Acres | Acres Acres. Acres 
Assam ee ee 413,300 416,500 420,400 } 424,000 427,200 429,600 
Rest of Northern India 204,400 211,200 212,700 214,200 218,700 223 000 
Southern India sy. 97,000 100,000 106,300 | 117,800 127,100 136 200 
ene eee | ace RETA es 
Total 714,700 727,700 739,400 | 756,000 | 773, 000 788,800 
ae se Saco ‘ae bt oF — 
PRODUCTION Ibs (1,000) Ibs (1,000) {Ibs (1,000) Ibs (1,000) Ibs (1,000))Ihs (1,000) 
Assam ec = 237,153 225,185 241,982 235 888 246,01 258,941 
Rest of Northern India 91,30! 89,017 99,804 101,923 100 47. 11’ ,628 
Southern India =, 46,752 49,300 51,147 v3 109 v7 272 8,064 
—— ee bass ee eee an emen | ee ey 
Total ..| 875, 56) 363,507 | 392,933 390,920 403,765 433,233 

| 





—— ———— 


Lx ports during the same years were as follows — 





—_ 





Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries, 


1925 26 





| 1924 25 


lJrom Northern India (Cal- 





cutta and Chittagong) 299,747 280,024 
Trom Southern India 
(Madras ports) 37,717 43,045 
From Bombay, Sind and 
Kurma . : 2,643 2,576 
326,545 


Totai | 340,107 


During 1929-30 the exports rose by 4+ per cent, 
in quantity and fell by 2 per cent im value as 
compared with 1928 29 and amounted to $77 
mulion Ibs. valued at Rs 26 crores against 360 
million los valued at Rs 27 crores in the preced- 
ng year, The United Kingdom raised her 
flemands of black tea from 2938 mulhon ibs 
valued at Rs, 22) crores in 1928 29 to 3817 
nillion lbs valued at Rs 22 crores in 1929-30 
[he exports of green tea to that country during 
1929-30 amounted to 465,000 lbs as against 
139 000 Ibs in the previous year The shire 
f the United Aingdom in the total exports 
was about 84 per cent. against 83 per cent. m 


| 1926 27 





1927 28 | 1928-29 | 1929 30 


ie (1,000)'tbs (1,000)!Ihs (1,000) Ihe (1 000) tbs (1,000)IIDs_ (1,000) 


304,957 15,109 309845 320,363 
44,172 46,142 49502 10,179 
1,373 71 43 | 600 
350,502 362,012;  359,784| 377,142 


1928 29 The re exports of Indian tea from the 
United Kingdom increased from 52 muilhon 1bs 
in 1928 29 to 55 million Ibs in 1929-80 of which 
the Irish Free State took 19 millon Ibs , Russia 
10 million Ibs. other European Countries 12 
million Ibs, the United States of America 6 
milhon {bs and Canada 5 million lbs Exports 
of Indian tea to Russia, Persia, Canada and the 
United States of America increased from 4, 4, 
11 and 8 million Ibs to 5, 6,12 and 8 5 million 
Ibs respectively while those to Iraq, Ceylon 
and Australia dechned from 2, 5and 5 5 milion 
Ibs to 1.6 4 and 4 6 milhon lbs respectively 
dw ing 1929 30 
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794 Tea, 


The following statement illustrates the variations in prices of Indian tea sold at auction sale 
in Calcutta and {fn average declared values of exports by sea In 1889-90 and the ten years 
ending 1929-30 the avcrage price of 1901-02 to 1910 11 belng taken as 100 in each case :— 


a Average price of Averago declared — 
Indian | value of Exports by Sea. 





Year. 

Price. | Variation. Price. | Variatiozr. 

AS. fp AS. p. 
1889-90 7 7 126 8 2 117 
1920-21 5 1 85 6 10 pe 
1921-22 10 1 168 9 3 132 
1922~23 13 3 221 12 3 173 
1923-24 15 ou 250 14 11 213 
1924-25 15 11 65 1g 225 
1925-26 13005 224 13 4 190 
1926-2 9 es 204 13 4 190 
1927-28 14 10 247 14 4 25 
1928 209 1) 4 1x9 11 10 169 
1029-80 yg il 16> 11 1 158 


(f pte perl) The whole of the amount collected 
~ mode over to a fund known as the Lea Cess 
Lund, which is placed at the disposal of a Com- 
mittee appointed fur the purpose, and Govern- 
mont merely acth as a levenue collecting agency. 
The tatu amount collected in 1920-30 was 
Rs 14,19,000 as against Re 13,53,000 in 1928-29 
and Rs 13,759,000 in 1927-2 


Tea Cess Fund -Jn 1903 an Act known | 

‘the Indian Tea Coss Act, EX of 1908, was 

assed at the request of the trade for promoting 

ts sale and magutiacture Under this Act 
aduty of 2 ple per Jb. was lovicd on all Indian tea 
exported upto the é0Ch April, 1921 0 from ist 
May, 1921, the rate was raised to @ pic perib and 
fiom the 21st April, 1924, to @ annas por 100Tbs. 


Quantity of Indian Tea exported by sea® (distinguished according to countrics of final destina- 
tion) and by lend, in the years 1923-24 to 1929 30. 








— 1024-25 | 1925-26. | 1926-27 | 1927-25, | 192°-29, 19.9 30. 
lls, Ibs. lbs, ibs. | Ibs. Ibs. 
United Kingdom ..| 209,722,216; 280,572,693) 292 501 488] 307,246,271 299,002,697 317,522,148 
Rest of Europe . 2,723,976|  3,601,372| 2 395,170) 9,167,726| 7,026,944) 8,406,949 
Africa ‘ 4,880,108 6,086,958 7,872,936 6,057,086 6 §93,100 9,940,471 
Canada 8,899,269 7,951,242| 11,528,435) 9,286,137} 11,207,718} 12,352,640 
U.8. A. .. ‘ 6,209,245] 4,902,025) 7,619,555) 8,798,82°' 7,685,969; 8,446,316 
Rest of America .. 1,126, 33h 1,746,0. 8 1,425,556) 1,209,304 1,441,980} 1,063,932 
Ceylon (a) ; 3,985,132} 4,173,216 4,427,361 4,716,351 4,648,215} 3,733,103 
China ns ; 194,695; 2,089,772 490 002} 3,592,673 , 140,235 13,031 
Persia ~ ad 3,095,094 3,187,714 5,923,908] 4,217,764 4,154,481 5,562,901 
Turkey, Asiatict .. 2,080,3 36 3,373,887 4,292,032} 2,37),771 2,566,927 1,765,6 0 
Rest of Asia , 2,382,173; 2,498,819) 3,271,715 2,314,049 3,220,120! 38,374,032 
Australasia 6,105,014 6,361, 97( 8,76 3,635 3,026,175 795,057 4,060,592 
By Land .. 7,571,872) 10,769,696) 12 379,136/t 8,891,680/$ 8,423,520't 8,854,944t 





——— eee Sn Os EE A pe om 


GRAND ToTaL..| 848,476,011] 337,314,172| 362,830,932] 870,903,804| 368 207,863] 885,996,779 


* Including shipments from the State of Travancore. 


(a) Tea consigned from British India to Ceylon is almost entirely transhipped at Colombo 
| 2 oer countries and does not, therefore, appear in the Ceylon Customs Returns as imports into 
eylon. 


¢ Includes Iraq. 


~ These figures are not strictly comparable with the previous figures as they represent all the 
trade registerod at selected railway etations adjacent tothe land frontiers, though a fair portion 
of them is frontier trade. The old system of registration of frontier trade b y means of clerks posted 
on the important trade routes acroés the frontier has been discontinued from ist April 1925, The 
figure for 1925 26 excludes exportsfrom Barma. 
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Coffee. 


The history of the introduction of coffee 
into India is very obscure Most writere agree 
that [t was brought to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by a Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him This tradition 
lq 80 universally believed In by the inhabitants 
of the greater pet of South India that there 
seoms every chance of its being founded on 
fact About the beginning of the 19th century 
there is no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1823 a charter was gran to 
Fort Gloster, near Calcutta, authorising it to 
hecome a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a ram distillery Some of the coffee trees 
planted fn fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta; but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an xbiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
fndia, in Mysore more especially, and thus 
into the very region where tradition affirms 
it had been introduced two centuries previously 


The first systematic plantation w1s appa 
rently Mr. Cannon’s near Chikmuglur This was 
established in 1830 It is supposed, however, that 


Major Bevan med have actually grown coffee on 
the Wynad at a ahightly earlier date and that Mr. 


Cockburn’s Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr Cannon’s. In 1840 Mr Glasson form- 
ed a plantation at Manantoddy, and in 1846 
plantations were organised on the Nilgiri hills 
The Position of the Industry — The 
Tndiin coffee crop of 1928 29 was estimated at 
28 millton lbs or nearly 8 million lb less than 
in the precedmg year = Fxports during 1929 30 
whith woe chicfly drawn from the 1928 29 
crop declined by 7 per cent m quintity from 
198 000 cwts to 184000 cwls and by 14 per 
cent in svilue from Rs 169 Ihhkhs to Rs 1 45 
lakhs With the eaception of the United King 
dom in! eortim minor countrics all the princi 
pal custom rs reduced their purchases Ship 
ments to the Ttnited kingdom which were 
compiritively low im 1928 20) recovered to 
69 000 ewty in 19.9 30 14 compared with 41 000 
ewts mn the preceding, yeir and 75000 ewts 
m1927 2> = =krance ind Norwvy further curt 
ed their requirements trom 56000 and 14 000 
ewts to 44000 ind 12000 é¢wts respectively 
Phere w ic also reduced shipments to Germanys 
the Nethenlinds and Belymmm = which together 
took ~3 000 cwts as azunst 4>000 cwts in the 
preceding youre Taports to Iriq and the 
Pahtein Ilanes tall to 9000 ewts ¢ach from 
11 000 ind 13000 cwts respectively in 1928 29 
while Austria and New Zealand together 
tooh 8 000 cwls as agunst 6.000 ewts 1928 29 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 


oy the Portuguese about the year 1605. As b 


In other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distr) 


good cigarcttc tobacco Many attempts have 
een made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the resnits have been disappoint- 


bution over India is one of the numerous ex- ing It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous tion new kinds of tobaceo suited to Indlan 
new crops or apphances are adopted by the | conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
Indian agriculturist Five or six species of the qualitics necessary to obtain a better price 


Necotvana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N Tabacum and 
N. rustica, The formcr 1s a native of South 
or Central America, ard is the common tobacco 
of India About the year 1829 expenments 
were conducted by the East Irdia Company 
towards 1mproving the quality of leaf and per- 
fe-ting the native methods of curmg and manu- 
facturmg tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the mdustry became identified 
with thiee great centres’ namely, (1) Easter 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur), (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut im 
Southern India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mem in Burma. Benga] is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul im the Madras Presidency, 
though, owmg to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factones bave been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 


nave been published recording the results of | the months of February, 


investigations in that direction. The imme 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 


Area under Cultivation —The cultivation 
of tobacso is very widespread in Burma The 
two main varieties are called ‘‘ Burmese to- 
|byeco’’ and ‘*‘ Havana tobacco” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
‘“* feywet-gyi,’ the large-leaved varicty and 
“ Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 
pomted leaves The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 

ltor the filling 


The most important tobacco tracta in British 
ndja are —(t) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where the Un-Kappal and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplymg the Trichinopoly cigar 
(1) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (iit) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (iv) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa; (v) Guzerat In Bombay 
and (z) the delta tract of Burma. 


The season for harvesting varies in different 


Laas ranging from December to June, 


but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
chand April The 
leaves when rs dry, are assorted and placed 
In heaps in stacks to ferment They are then 
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tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundie The 
Jeaves are laid perfcctly flat, the bundles being 
fan shaped In this condition they are baled 
the broom-like ends ad aele outwards By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the Icaves 
different qualities of tobacco aro obtaincd A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco 
and this is the most common product, but a 
ee amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making 


Exports —T xports of unmanufactured tobacco 
recorded v sul stintlal im] rovement in 1928 29 
and amounted to 33 million lbs valued at 
Ks 12 Iikhs in 1928 29 as comprred with 28 
million Ibs viluclat Rs 99 lakhs in the preced 
ing year an incr we of 18 per cent m quantity 


|to 1°>000 lis only 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


and of 24 per cent im value In 192930 the 
exports fell to 26 million lbs valued at Rs 99 
lakhs The d crease was most noticeable in the 
shipments from Bombay which were 4 million 
Ibs compired with over 8 millon Ibs in the 


previous year Owing to the preference 
accorded to Ympire grown tobacco’ there 
has been a remarkable increase im _ the 


use of Indian tobacco in the United Kingdom 
although therc is yet room for further improve 
ment in the direction of curing packmg ind 
»riding of the Indian leaf Before the war the 
\werige exports of unmanufacture] tobacco 
from India to the Unite! kingdom amounted 
whil in 192829 the 
exports fotilled 12 million Ils computed w'th 
eaatuee Ibs in 1927 28 and 10 million Ils in 
1926 2 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochioride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and 18 
solubic in half its weight of water The alkaloid 
eyealne—of which this 1s a salt—is obtained 
from the dried leaves of theErythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java Brazil 
and other parts of South America The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Nativcs as 9 stimulant Lea made 
from them has a taste similar to grecn tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercitl scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the te. 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine As the plant has not 
been scriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation 


Spread of the habit —1hecociine trafic tn 
India which secms to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth, though It is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act Since that dite the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Lxcise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit The consumer 
Of the drug, which Is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in ali classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims, but in India as in Pans the drug 1s 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiacg The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
wcil-known Indian intoxicating drugs 


Sm ing.—So far as the cases already 
d show, the persons who smuggie the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outaide 
india, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards 
firemen and sometimes engmeers and officers of 


foreign ships The ports through which cocaine 

nters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry The 
main inland dilstnmbuting centres are Delhi 
Lucknow Meerut Lahore Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade Great Ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
( istom honses It 1s packed in parcels of 
rewspapers, books toys and piece goois and 
in trunks which have secret compartments 
Ihe retail trade in the towns 183 very cunningly 
orgsnizid and controlled In addition to the 
actual retulers there is a whole armv of watch 
men and patrols whose duty 13 to shadow the 
Cxeise and Police Officials and give the alarm 
when a raid faeontemplated During the Wir 
sev ral cases cf import ition cf Tip irese cocrine 
wer d tected th imp rters being Jipanese 
ind Chins Sulors th = oreinu murks on 
th yu kets ind phiils ire usually destroyed 
so tint the nameot the minutwturmeg firm 
miy not be found our, In 1922 23 the largest 
+ izure of co*1INe Made by the I xci3ze Depart 
mentin the Lombiv Presidency was one of 
10 >00 ,runs while in 1923 24 2 seizure of 
24010 cruns wis effected In October 1924 the 
vcs Depirtment made a selzure cf 
46 500 grains in i single cage 


The Review of the cuse ms Administration 
in India 19.5 26 contiins the follosing para 
graph 

Most of the cocaine seiz.d on import into 
Indta appt irs to have come from the Far Last 
The biggest seizures durinz the year were— 

825 oz at Rangoon 

5 5 oz at Calcutta 

275 oz at Bombay 

2) 199 and 140 0z at Calcutta 


Ihe totil amount of cocune seized by 
{ustom House duting the yca wis 3403 02 

Jhe imount seized 18 either: given to Hospi 
tila in India or d stroyed It is uo longer 
po sible to buy cocaine from any bete}nut 
selkr 18 1f was ten years ago but scores 
or cists In th Pohce Courts show that the 
retail tride throes though to 1 dimin shed 
\ten in fombiy High profits encure the 
mihnuviaee or th trade 


The Opium Trade, 


The law in regard to Cocaine —This varies 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay 1s as follous* No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and 1m- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited The sale, psssession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession. and as far as §% grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
file prescription from a_i duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish 
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ment for illegal gale, possession, transport, 
etc , under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows Impmsonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,090 or both. 
The law in Bombay hag been further amended 
80 as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of house owners 
— Iet their houses to haoltual cocaine 
se icrg 


The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
dn cts its theu,ht to India as theugh Indi 
wor amo t uns uuipulow profuca of the mo t 
novus drue meuth Refer to the Tcorgne of 
Nations pr ¢ edings in rezid to opm and 
wim mun under the ] idershtyp of Americin 
r present itives one finds India and the Govern 
ment of Indiv held upt> huminity 13 traffickers 
In opium ind 1s thereby obstiadks t> making 
the wouild a better pliue to ve in” In f ct 
neither India nor the Coveinment of Tndiy his 
inything to be ashamed of mits opium history 
Whiatevao mi be the case in other countries 
eenturi(s of inherited caperience have tiuht 
the peopl of Indiv discretion im the usc ct the 
drugs and its misuse 01 neJhgible forturc in 
Tndiin Life Abuse of its properties 15 117re1 In 
Indiv thin the abusc of weohol m= Western 
countries So much for the mtcrnil position 


The record as regirds exports is equally 
elean India his never diiven hard barg uns to 
secure the scale of the proluct overseas) = Whicre 
H his becn bought the 1¢1S0n 3s 1fs supcrioritv 
over other supplies Teciuse of the stringcnt 
regul tions by which its manufacture his alwiys 
under the British authorities been regulated 
m India in ordcar to secure the purity ind clean 
Imess of the finshed product = Dircetly inv 
mporting country has expressed 2 desire 0 
Jive the trade reduced the Government of 
India hive responded by stiffening thar rcsttic 
fions on cxpoit) There have m recent vears 
milnly atthe mstanceofAmcric = been numerous 
Intcrnitional conferences with 1 view to mikin2 
opium ind diugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtun and in every cise it his becn found 
that Indiv had already given the lead in the 
speclul resulitions which it wis proposcd to 
liy down 


The China Trade —The c1 issu case of Indian 
restriction of her exy ort opium tride is provided 
by (hmi There 1s + long history of Indo 
Chinese negotiations on the subject but it 1 
unnecessary to go further back mto these thin 
1911 On 8th Way of that year there wis 
driwnup between Indiiand China in agreement 
under which the Government of Indi. assented 
0 (1) the pryment of 1n import duty three 
times the existmg amount mn return for the 
promised abolition of provincinl trxes (2) the 
pital dosure of China to Indian opium by 


provinces including not only stoppage of transit 
passes but also ticaty port Cosurce Shanghiul 
ind Cinton exccpted, (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of optum production m Chin. and (4) revision 
of the vgicement on due notice by either party 
This .zreement wats terms in licate wis on the 
side Of China the outcome on v protessed desne 
to stimp out the opmm tiide ind opmm 
Cmsumption m her midst And on her side 
Clunt oun the waecement undertook imon,z 
other things to reduce projuction m= Chint 
ed pasn with the reduction of exports from 
ndir 


In addition to the limit to the Chini trade 
myposd by the agre ment the Government 
of Indiv undatook m orda: to lessen the danger 
of smazyzling into Chint ind 16 in earnest of 
their desire to assist that country stintly to 
confine the remumda of Indian oprim = cxport 
to th ketimite deminis of the non China 
mairk(ts A figure wis elaborately ¢udculitcd 
for these markets and Indiy drastieuly cut her 
non China ¢cxports down to if in 1911) In 
subsequent yous ghe progressively reduced the 
permissible cxport Iimit und in 1913 she stopped 
exports to Chind uto,ether 


The financial sacrifice thercby undert vken by 
Indii in order ta halp the Chinese in thar pro 
{essed desire for reform amounted to many 
milhons sterling + yeir (hiny never curried 
out her side of the birgum = She 1s still demon 
strably the greitcst opm produanz country 
mn the world ind the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition of imports from India 
18 better tride for Chinese opm producers and 
merchints and lurgely mercased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 


Agreements observed by India —The 
Government of Indiz have curried out to the 
lettcr then side of the 1911 agreement They 
hive gone further Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non China coun 
tries in the Dast limited mm accordance with the 
agreement with (hina but exports to non 
China countries have on the voluntary mifis 
tive of India been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concetned The Goscrnment of Indii intro 
duced with effect from 1 January 1923 1 certs 
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fiaate system recommended by the League of America and Europe America and Europe 
Nations whereby all cxports of oprum must are principally concerned with the problem 
he covered by certificates from the Government of the vicions con-umption of cocame and mor- 
if the importing country thit its consignment | phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
8 approved and ifs required for Iegitimate pur of these drugs in those countries thit much of 


s¢8 The pressure exerted by the League of 

ations in this regard wis not pressure upon 
the Govcrnment of India but upon the Govern 
ments of the importing countrics and 30 far 
as India was concerned the new syatem was 
welcomed because 1t removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India ll responsibility 
In regird to opium consumption in the im 


the condemnation of Indian policy is based 
It is accepted that the consumption of oprum 
in Am-rica and Europe is in effect hirdly less 
disastrous than thit ot morphia and cocaine 
_ And the reason 1s thit to Americans and Furo 
peans opium 18 an unaccustomed drug The 
hibit of 1ts use being both new ind stiange to 
'them it 13 never used to m9 lerition bit always 


porting countries and laid it upon their own, abused and the result» hive no relition to the 


respective Governments 
fulfil the apirit of her international agreements 
Indiv decided though she wis in no way bound 
by their Ictter to do s0 to reduce h r exports 
to Far Listern countries for other thin medical 
ind scientific purposes by 10 per cent yearly 
80 as to extinguish them iltozcther by Decem 
ier 1935 and effect hia been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice = India 
8 the only country that has mide 

aiderable sicrifices of the hind 


International Aspect of the Problem — 
Tt wis only dwing the processes and ncgotia 
tions by which th Indiin opium export trade 
to (hina wis bung suppresacd thet the Oprum 
question boy in to wsume ou widely mternational 
aspect This happened on th amitiative of the 
USA at whose instance in International 
Opnm Commission met at Shinzha m 1909 
and formulated a series of recommendations 
for the suppression of opium smoking ind the 
regulation of the we ot opmm ini morph 


In 1926 im order to| result of moderate opm eiting In Indi 


The 
fict appears to be thit peoples 1 quire 1 toler 
ance ta drugs to th use of whch th y ire long 
hibituited Opium his been uci in India 
since th? 16th century at Icasl) = fh method 
of use 18 eating and in Injii gen iilly sp thing 
eating seems todolittl ifany hum Smoking 
which is the habit of the Tue Busfern races 
rather thinofth? Inluinraces 6 om tod) much 
more harm in Init thin catmg whik on the 
oth r hint where smohinz bw an oriinity nse 
comp t nt uth rites (e y the Ro al Conms 
son OF Oplum in Miliya) think eating to he 
more harmful thin smokin 


The (rovernment of Tntliy hive fully parti i 
pated in the different International Conferenc s 
on the drug question and respond d {> the 
obligations which her assent to thar conclusions 
has placed upon her in regird to home ¢ onsump 
j flon But the principal cff ct upon Inir 
of these International discussions has been to 
\draw the fresh attention of hei Government 


fhe United States thereatter rdvane da further | ind pcople to the opium situation in het mu ist 


proposal for an Intcrnational Conference at 
the Hague This met on 1 December 1911 

and finully drew up t convention on the subject 

the terms of this document presented no new 
ideas to the Government of India Thur provi 

sions India hid Jong obsived As regards 
morphla and cocame with which the Hague 
Conference concerned itsclf. the uses of these 
drugs in India hid Jong ken aubject to exceed 

ingly atrit regulations But these two drugs 
the use of which for other thin medic ul purposes 
invariably tikes the form of dingcrous vice 
were becommg 2 mene to the world They 
were not included within th scope of the pro 
posals subnutted by the 1% 4 fur the con 
sidcration ot the Conference It was mainly 
owing to pressure by the Government of Indi 
that they were included within the terms finally 
aigned and the rigid and universal application 
of the arfides of the Convention which apply 
to them would rid the world of the drug evil 


As regards prepared opium that js to say 
smoking opium India dats not and never his 
exported it and the salc of it m India 1s prohibit 
cd = No opium is exported from India to the 
United States of America None has _ been 
exported to Great Britain by fee merchants 
since 1916 Exports to Great Britain are strictly 
limited to medicinal requirements and go offict 


| desired to hear its case” 


to cause consultations on the subject between 


‘the Government of India and the Indian Legis 


lature and to poe what may be descr'bed 
18 considerable intellagent progress in ine 
development of those regulations upon th 
use of opium which are time honoured 


The Commission of {893 —D spite all this 
the principles of Indian internal opium policy 
essentially remain, subject to certain changes 
of scientific opinion in regard to medicinal uses 
those laid down by a Royal Commission which 
was appointed by His Majesty s Government 
mainly as a result of the activities of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, in 
1898, to inquire into all the circumstances con 
nected with the npn and sale of Indian 
opium The Society which was largely instru 
mental in bringing about the institution of the 
inquiry, recorded its opinion that the appoint 
{ment of the Commission constituted “‘ the 
greatest and most solid forward step that the 
movement for the suppression of the opium 
trade has yet made”’ and considered that the 
Royal Commission was ‘‘as fair minded and 
impartial a tribunal as the Society could have 
The results of the 
‘enquiry were published in 1895 in seven volumes 


The Royal Commissioners examined with the 
greatest care the problem of opium consump 


uly from the Government of India to the British tion in India and in brief they found that 1t was 
(Government Nor is Indian oprum exported not only subject 40 careful regulsinon Wah we 
Wo any other country in Rurope governed by longstanding and admirable disci 
Indian Uses of Opium —There 154 funda plimary habits among the people Excessive 
mental difference between the problem in India use, they found, was exceptional, and condemned 
and that in foreign countries, particularly 1 by public opinion, As regards the Jeg) icstric 
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tion of its use to medical needs they advised tion wis alleged to bi unduly high This follow 
that Government could do no more than limit ed on the prosecution of spinal provuicial 
the extent of cultivation and hold a monopoly inquires by committees sect up by the Local 
of manufacture and wholesale supply and that to Governments at the special instance of His 
draw a line in popular opinion between medical Majesty s Government ‘The Conference, after 
uses and those not strictly so describable would an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
be impracticable They agreed that the mass presented by the various ars selected for 
of Indian opmion was opposed to prohibition investigation and m the light of the perconal 
a8 an unnecessary restriction on individual knowledge of the rm presentatives of the diffuent 
liberty and interference with established customs Provinces and of the reports of the local commit 
and habits Apart from the religious question tees concluded that it appeared that certain 
they found Indians generally to consider the use parts of Assam and Calcutta might conectly 
of alcohol to be more objectionabl, more injuri be regarded as having excessive consumption 
ous and more di‘graceful area Oris? ote Bs ee 
of the jab might be held to provide cases 
cn to ie Mnjeet aoe nent ery et for further inquir In othcr carcs the Confe 
aaa that of Lord ain mm a despatch dated &2ce considered that there was no evidence of 
24th March 1921 both 1n the same words took Previlent excess But they gavo a series of 
their Sead on the noneluniGn of the Rova cximpls to show that there were simple expla 
Commission that the opium habit as a vice nations sh wing harmie +s caus¢s for what appear 
scarcely exists in India, that opium is exten ed to be excussive consumption in many pl ices 
sively used for non medical and quas1 media 
purposes 1n some cases with benefit and for the Gt re ie seas ont Phage Metra let 
most part without injurious consequences that stated that he hid seen figtires apparently 
the non medical uses are fo interwoven with talon from a report made by the United States 
the medical uses that 1f would not be practicable jrcasury to the effect that consumption was 
to draw a distinction between them in the dig p: cater in America than im India The estimate 
tribution and sale of the drug and that tis not gama by the Advisory Committee of the 
necessary that the growth of the al a a the Yeaguo of the annual requirements of opium 
manufacture and sale of opium in British Indiv for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes is 
should be prohibited except for medical purposes 600 milligrammes or 9 25 grains per capital 
ihe despatch of Lord Hardinges Government yhich is roughly equivalent to 6 Indian scers 
was approvingly quoted by Lord Readings per 10000 Ihe Health Committee of the 
Government a few years ago It has cane — Lewgue opined that this could be reduced to 
recognised = that any attempt to cradicate by 450 milligrammes or 6 94 griums in countrics 
Jaw the use of opium would be open to all the Jocsecaing a well devcloped medical service 
objections involved 1n bureaucratic interference The consumption per capita in British India 
with popular custom ating it 18 largely qdurmg 192425 worked out at 172 grains 
quast medical it is u‘ed for the prevention per hcad The 1ate of consumption his cer 
cure and alleviation of disease as a prophylactic tainly fallen since the compilation of this 
as an anodyne and as the commonest and most published figure I'he amount includes vetcri 
treasured household medicine of the people to nary uses and the ¢ ore extensive though to 
whom qualficd medical assistanceis inaccessible coeur, statistics of the quantity of opium 
It is also taken as a svlace as a toni and aS given to animals 14 impose Ic Allouanc 
restorative to lessen or avert fatigue and in other | 41.4 hag to be mad for the poor moiphine Sone 
ite a vue when moderately used it 18 | tent of Indian opm which {s about 9 per cent 
Tedatively innocuous ‘at 90 deg consistence and the limited number 


: ee recerved Witn extreme criticism by Mr Porter 
ations we Gentva Their ed heh done hh of the Amerian delegition Mr * Noster said 
eclared that any genuine measure of reform the american statistics cited had been disavowed 
initiuited by a Provincial Minister in connection and that Lord Cecil s obe t bash 
with it would receive encouragement and lender. upon he spl Of +L Ur ited St Pla 
surport from the (Central Government and Tani Cech fogieca. aoa withdtwe Ne tes 
ey a ap Ser Oa paneled soal Fo mount But Mr Lredcrick Wallis, Commissioner 
moderate use of raw opium whether the object Hii Mareoee oy bras eee eke 
$ 


of the consumer be some real or supposed physi the 
annual per capita consumption im Italy to 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the boone grain in Germany 2 grains in England 


almost univereal desire of human beings particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure frat gs Franc aaa and in the United 
or severe bodily exertion for a stimulant or 4¢2/ ee woe 4 h Current History for 
narcotic Excessive indulgence it 18 and always ? . 25 ae Walhs defended this last 
has been the desire of Government to express ie evans t in view of the smuggling 
Opium in under the current Indian constitu that nited >tates it would ap ar to me 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject, Never- 4), tthe consumption would be much larger than 
theless owmg to the jealous watching and the Government officially gave as 36 grains 
criticism by observers i every coptiment the| Opium policy has on several occasions during 
Government of India called an official All India | the past few years come under discussion 1n the 
(onfcrence, which was opened at Simla by Central Indian Legislature and m regard to 
Loid Irwin, on 5 May, 1930, to consider the it the Government of India and the non official 
question of certain areas where opium consump- members of the Legislature have been in accord 
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an export duty of 15 per cent on hides and skins 
with a rcbate of 10 per cent on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shal] be converted into fully 
tanned Ieather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the J mpiro, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries ” 
©, Gcorge Barnes who was in chatge of the 
Bill aad dcserrbed the tanning industrv as one 
of the most promisiny Indian industries ex- 
plifned thit ‘* the present position is that we 
hive in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to aitisfy mulitary requirements during 
chu wir = We have In fict the foundations of a 
flounshing tanning industry, but there 1s reason 
to fcar that it nay tind to dwindle and disappcar 
with the diminution of mulitary rcquirements, 
If some other support 13 not given We want 
to kccp this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protcction in the shape of a 15 per 
cent export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective It is clearly just also that the 
81m measure cf protection should be extended 
to the tanne:s of skins whose business, as J 
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have already stated, was injured by the neces 
sities of thoy war Tho Indian tanneries 
have enormously In In number durin: 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as ible, be tanned within the 
Dmpire, rari, with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
[Empire I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Fmpire port for the purpose of beinz 
ean abroad will not be entitled to ans 
rebate ”” 


Indigenous methods —India possesses Aa 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the ‘Lanners cassia, Mangroves, and Myra 
bolams_ By these and such like materials and 


. by various methods and contrivances, hides 


and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to ap 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A hindbook to the Patent Office in India 
which Is published by the Govrnment 
Pras, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and in tructions buarmg on the subjcct together 
with hints tor the preperation of spucl fications 
and drawings, hints tor scarchcrs and other 
Valuable {niormation that hag not hitherto 
boon readily acccssible to the gcneral public 
in sO conv.nicnt a form In the preface the 
Controller of Patcnts and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in Indi and 
indicates whcrcin thcy diffcr from Laglish law 
and procedure 


dhe foundation of patent Icgislation through 
out the world lks in the Dnglish ‘ Statute of 
Monopvlica’’ which was enacted in 1623, the 
2ist scar of King Jamcsthe Lirst In part this 
Act has ben reprakd, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 Is as follows — 
“Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not catend to any Ictters 
patent and grants of privileg for the term 
of fourtecn yc ars or under, hcrcafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manncr of 
hew mauufacturcs within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and invntorg of such 
mauuficturcs, which othirs at the time of 
making of such kettcrs patent and grants shall 
not usc, 80 as also thcy be not contrary to the 
law nor mischicvoug to the State by raising 
prics of commodities at home or hurt of trade, 
Or fi Derally inconvenient the said fourten 
years to be pccompuened from the date of the 
first Icttirs patent or grants of such privilege 
hureafter to made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be ff this Act 
had ncver been made, and of none other ” 


The existing Indian Patent Law is 


tontuined in the Indian Patonta and Designs 
Act, 1911, supplomunted by the Indian Patents 


tad Dosigns (Temporary Rules) Act, 1915, and 
by the Rules made under those Acts The 
Patent Office docg not deal with trade mark 
or with copyright gcnorally in books, picturcs, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III of 1914 There is, 
in fact, no provision of liw in British India for 
the registration of Trade Markg which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closcly follcw that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inv otions and the registration 
of dusigns, as they always have done in matters 
of major intercst One main diffcrence eXists, 
howevcr, as Owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of trade marks 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain nghts of priority 
are Obtainable 10 othcr countries 


The first Indian Act for granting cxclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on tfully 
for some twenty years Difficultics ¢rising 
from ah ufcertamty as to the effcct of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlicr action 
and, Owing to some 1nformalitics the Act itscli 
was repcaied in the following year In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the InVentions and Designs Act of 1888 
a arc now replaced by the present Act 
fy) 


The oxisting Acts extend to the whole of 
Bntish India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas ‘Lhis of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
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States 
(Deccan), (2) Mysore, (3) Gwalior bave ordin 
ances of their own, for which particulara mu t 
be Obtajncd from te Government of the States 
in Uh 13 they are not administered 
by the Indian Pitent Officein Calcutta The ob 
Ject of the Act G'1911 wasto providea simpler 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and ta 
their subsequent existence andoperation ‘Ire 
changee made in the law need Jot here be rc- 
ferred to in detail! ‘hey gave further prot c- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing thit 
his application chould be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by imcreasing 
the facilities tor cpposition at an effective 
perind At tke same time a Controlkr of 
Patents and Designs was estabhshea with 
,ower to dispose of Many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General In Counll 
and pro. tion was made for the grant of a 
real patent’ instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “exclusive privileve ’ The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of tbe Britysh Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907 


Important amendments have be n made in 
the Indian Patents and Designs Act si: ¢e 1911, 
the most important being the priority given to 
Indian Inventors over others to apply for Br 
tish patents within 12 months from the date of 
the Indiat application Similarly an applicant 
for a British patent has priority over other 
applicants in India for 12 months trom the date 
of his British application 


Part I (Patents) of the Act of 1911 1 45 been 
fulther amended by Act VEIT of 1980 ant in 
Clu les the tollowimg 

If an Apy lication comprises more than one 
invention the  alditicnal inventions 
may be made the subject matt(r of aidi 
tional 9} lie ations Fearlng the same d vt 
as the oTiginal y pli vwtion 

The tam of the Patient will le 16 years 
insta ul of 14 ycars 

Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the y wment of 
additional rconcwial tees buf the sIditional 
prtent willespire with the date of th 
original pitent 

Fresh pro Isions «are mwe for the use of an 
invention by Government 

Government will grant hceenees to the public 
on application if the Latentuc mfuscs to 
do 80 on reasonsble turms 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 19 0 on the lincs 
of the present British Patent Act 


Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places — 

AHMEDABAD,,.B C. Technical Institute 
ALLAHABAD.. Public Library. 


BANGALORE .Indian Institute of Science. 


BaRopaA . Department of Commerce and 
Industry 
BoMpay  ., Record Office, 


Of the latter three, viz, (1) Hyderabad | Bowr 4, 
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.» Victoria Jubliee Technical Insti- 
tute, Mati oa 

. Ihe Bombay Textile and Engin- 
ecring Association, No. 14, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 


3 


CiLCOUTTA Patent Office, No 1, Council 
House Sticet. 
- .»Bengal Lngmeering College 
sid pur 


CAWNPORE . Officeofthe Director of Industries, 
United Provinces 
Office of the Commissioner, Bur - 
won Division 
HITTAGONG Office of the Commissioner, Chitto- 
gong Division 
VACOA . Officeofthe Distiict Board, Dacca 
III Olficeof the Deputy Commissioner 
IIXDER4BAD Industries and Commerce Depart 
ment of His Highness th 
Nizamn’s Government 


MINSURAH 


KARACHI Office ofthe City Depnty Collector 
LAHORE . Punjab Public Library. 
LONDON The Patent Office, 25 Soutt- 
ampton Buildings, W C. 
MADRAS Record Office, 'gmore 
” College of Engineering 
MYSORE Office of the Secretary to Goverr 
ment, General and Revenic 
Department 
VAGPUR Victoria Technical Institute 
POONA . College of 'ngineering 
RANCHT Office of the Director of Tndus- 
trica, 1] ihar & Oriss. 
RANQOON Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government of Lurma 
ROORKEE Thomacon College 
SHOT APUB Office of the Collector. 
PUBLICATIONS on Sale at the Patent Office *— 
Price 
Rs 4 
Pitent Offico Handbook (Acts, 
Rules and Instructions) .. ‘ 
The Indian Patents and Design 
Act, II of 1911 se ae es 0 10 
The Indian Patents 1nd Designs Act, 
II of 1911 (Urdu 1nd Hindi) eich 2 
The Indiin Patents and Designs 
Rules, 1912 : a 0 2 
Weekly Notifications {Lxtract from 
the Gazelle of Indu) ee ‘ 0 1 


Annu41l Subscription with postage » 0 
Jnventions (Consolid ited Subject Mat- 
tcr Index, 1900—1908 1nd Chro- 
nological lists, 1900 —130t) . 

Inventions (Consolidatd Subject 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1J05—1911) .. 3 0 

cach 

Patent Office Journal (issued quarterly , 0 8 

Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 5 og 

Printed Specifications of Inventions 
since 1912 ee 


t 
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The Indian Tariff Board, 1930. 


Four Reports of the Indian Tinff Roard 
have been published since its work was last 
reviewed in the Indian \ear Book These are— 


(1) On the salt industry 
(2) On the gold thread industry 


(3) On idditional protection for zaly unised 
sheets ind 


(4) On certam rallwiy materius made of 
stecl 


Salt —Tlus subject wis referred to the 
Board 15 the result ot a discussion In the J] e218 
lative Assembly in the budget session of 1928 
The Board wis requested te consider whetha 
it was desirable in the nitionil mterest thit 
steps should be taken to cncourige the produc 
tion of salt in Indl. swuitible for consumption 
In those markets which are ire it present lirgely 
supplied from abroad = Its conclusions may be 
summarised undcr the followmg heads 


The Market for salt —The muirket for 
imported salt in India proper to which the 
Board confined itsclf rescrving Burmi for 1 
liter report 18 approximately 500000 tons 
ind 18 confined to areas normilly served from 
Cileutta and (Chittagong In this mirket 
the primary consideritions by which the quality 
of any particular chiss of salt 15 judzed are 
whitencss evenness of grun ind absence of 
moisture On these tests imported salt fills 
into two main classes (a) Brine salt such 18 
Liverpool and Hambing silt wind (db) Solar salt 
sucb 18 Port Said Aden ind other Red Sei silts 
The tendency in the list forty years his becn 
fo the cheaper solar salts to replice brine salts 


AS the result of this tendency the proportion | 
cf the markct held by I ivcrpool salt has declined | 


from 7) to 15 per cent The prec of salt m 
Cileutta fluctuates violintly munly owing to 
the operations of Combines ind deuers The 
latest of such Combines was the Silt Importers 
Association of Bengal which wis formed in 1927 
and artificially miimtiumed pracs it uv high 
level during 1927 and 1928 


Production in India —The innuil produc 
tion of salt in India 15 about 1 400 000 tons 
of which however 2 very large proportion 14 
dirty and unsuitible for crushing kxcept 
in the salt mines of the Punjab and the North 
West Frontier Province where rock Salt 14 mined 
or quarried the methods of minufacturing 
are in essence the same throughout India nimely 
solar evapomtion The Board after careful 
examination of these methods found thit 
salt of a quality suitable for consumption in the 
Bengal market could be manufactured by solar 
evaporation in any pirt of India where a brinc 
supply is availible either from the sta or from 
sub soil sources, the cost of manufacture neces 
sarily varying according to local conditions 
They held that Karachi and Port Okha in the 
Baroda State enjoy certain natural advantages 
which prma facie indicate them as the most 
suitable centres for the manufacture by solar 
evaporation of fine white salt not mferor to 
Aden salt and that from the Khewra salt mines 
In the Punjab salt could be obtamed which 


when crushed compares fivourably with Liver- 
pool salt But ithough silt of the required 
quality can be produced m India the present 
production 18s only about 15000 tons The 
Boird wis however sitisficd that the output 
of ¢asting works at Ohha ind harachi Could be 
inacaised to 150000 tons of silt and that the 
output of rul borne salt—thait 18 salt from 
the Khewrt mints and from Srmthar and 
Pichbidra m Riyputina could be increased by 
1 0.000 tons which if crushed would be suitable 
for the Bengal mirket On the assumption 


- that ( deutt: continucd to import 180 000 tons 
of salt trom Aden this would mean that practi- 


cially the whole dcmind of thc Bengal market 
( 00000 tons) could be supphed by India and 
Aden 


Cost of sea berne and Rail borne sale — 
Thc Boird s mvestigitions into cost led to the 
condusion thit the price at which the consumer 
miy normally expect to obtain sev borne salt 
1813 innis 1] pics per maund 01 approximately 
Rs 86 per 100 maiunds for Calcutty At 
cxisting rites Ahcwra salt could be landed it 
Caleutty at 13 innis 10 pics per miund ind 
Sambhir silt at 11 innis 5 pies per maund 
If vlow ince 18 made for the fact that Ahewri 
sult upproximites in quility to Liverpool salt 
ind thit the litter fetches about Rs 7 8 0 per 
100 miunds more than solar salt it appeirs 
that ru borne salt cin be linded in Calcutta 
it i price not more thin that at which the consu 
mer on an werige miy expect to obtain sca- 
borne sult 


Case for assisting the salt industry and 
possible methods —Bc fore cConsidermg the 
cxtent to whith nitionil mtercsts would be 
served by assisting the miunufacturc mm India 
Of Salt suitable for the Bongul Mirkct the Bowd 
cxamimed the position of Adcn in relation to 
Indivs salt supply = thar concdusion under 
this heid wis thit there wis no ground for 
discriminition between Aden and Karich 
or Ohhi AS regurds sci borne sut that is 
sut from these three sources of supply they 
hdd thit if the whole Bengiul mirket were 
supphcd from them the totil Ivbour force 
required would not amount to more than 4 000 
ind the idditional employmcnt afforded to 
Indian Iibour would not be large If profit 
were tikenatthe rite of 10 percent perannim 
the additional profit retamed mm the country 
would not exca(d Rs 12 lakhs Since salt 18 
normilly trinsportcd by sea from Aden Okha 
ind Karichi the existence of adequate supplies 
it these sources would not nectssarily guarantee 
Bengal agamst 1 shortige of white salt m war 
time) Thor conclusion therefore was that 
whilst the incrcased supply of sea borne salt 
from these sources was to some cxtent in the 
national interest the advantage was not 80 preat 
is to justify iny drastic action ‘The case In 
regard to rail borne salt was very different 
The development of the supply of such salt 
to the Bengal market offered the advantages 
thit it would be a guarantee against war time 
shortage that it would provide additional 
traffic for the railways and that it would bring 
about a reduction in the price of salt as the 
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Khewri The Bowds conchusion — there fore 
wis thit in the nation mterest the Bengal 
market should be supplied as far a3 possible 
hy rail borne salt but that so fir as this source 
of supply 18 insufficient Indian sea borne salt 
shonid be encouraged piovided that no heavy 
burden were thereby imposed on the country or 
the consumer ‘The y recommended that Govern 
ment should und rtakc a through survcy of these 
sources Of Supply with v view to thar develop- 
ment and thit the question of rulway rites 
should be fully investigated with 1 vicwto reduce 
the rates for salt to the lowest possible figure 
They held however that no development of 
Indiin sources of supply was possible until 
prices in the Cakutta mirket were stabilised but 
thit no stabilisation of pritcs wis possble so 
long as the import of salt remaimed in privite 
hands They therefore held that the first 
step wis tor Government to introduce contiol 
of the import of salt mtc Bengu 


Advantages of control —The control of 
Imported salt would secure for the Indian 
manuficturcr a fai proce suffiaent to give 1 
roabonable return on investment where manuf rz 
ture is carried out In reasonable dines Lhis 
pre would be no higher thin thit wu which 
sult may be expected to be obtuned over a 
scTie§ OF Vears und would be considerably below 
that which the consumer his had to pay on in 
avcrage during the past five years No burden 
will thereby be thrown on the consumer who 
will on the contiary be protacted trom caplaty 
tion by Combines of fordin manufacturers 
By stabilsang prices und stand trdsing quality 
apcculition would (oboe minmused) ivud = prices 
further reduced luarther by ucquain, oun 
\dditional source Of supply Government mizht 
he ina position fe mike zood shortage m Upper 
India which trom time to time in th pist 
hive given rise to speculition and hich prices 
in the markcts narmally scryved by the Rayput any 
works 


Agency of contro) — Ihe Boird held thit 
the Govarnmeont would not be the best agency 
for the sale and distribution of imported sult 
Distribution 1 alien to ats functions ind such 
Intricate aperations as the adjustment ot prices 
in different loculities and the vdministrition of 
an «equalisation fund to stabilise prices could 
not Ix sately cntrusted tov Government Depart 
nent = Were it to assume control of distribu 
tion it would be difficult Co continue ifs present 
cast: price pollay  smec to cnsurc stability of 
price profits should be built up by the eile ot 
ait mi certim arenas above cost prec lor 
these and other reasons the Bourd suggested 
that Government should retain its present policy 
by setling its output tov marketing Boud which 
wotld be tree to adjust its prices 90. as to Re Cure 
a more equitabl distribution Ths Board 
would be constituted iy public utility Compiny 
the rate of profit bemyg hmited  Lhere would 
be JXrmanent Government represcntation on 
the Board of Dirctors with a Government 
hight of veto elther general or in eed 
circumstances The Boird will be in charge 
of the import and sale of salt in the Calcutta 
market and of the sale of salt in Northern India 
It would replace the present system of cost 
price ex works by a «y-tim of quotations for sale 
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result of increased proiuction especially at 


at destination the method adopted in all modern 
Bystems of distribution It would follow from 
this that the Board would appoint its own agents 
in the main distributing centres Although 
no attempt would be made to control retail 
sale im course of time it should be possible to 
stabilise prices at the principal distributing 
centres throughout the country In purchasing 
its requirements the Board would give pre 

ference to Indian salt of the required quality 
Silt from Aden Karachi and Okha would be 
purchised at the fair sclling price fixed by the 
Tariff Board either c1f or fob as the Market 

ing Board right decide Salt from the Northern 
Indiin sources would be purchased at Govern 

ments cost pre Foreign salt would be pur 

chised only to the extent to which the demand 
could not be supplied at the prices already 
indicated from Indiin sources Surplus profits 
would be funded ind utilised either for stabi 

ising or reducing the price of sult Safeguards 
wold hive to be provided against profiteermg 
or inefhcrency on the part of the Marketing 
Boird The Fanft Bord did not suzgest thit 
such v Bourd should be constituted immed 

itely or if constituted its machmery could 
bc orgimsed sive ifter a lapse of considerable 
time ='The full idvantage of such control might 
not be realised for some years In the meantime 
th Rourd wis impressed by the fact that before 
such t Board could be constituted the sult works 
we Karich Okha ind porhips even the smaller 
works it Aden might be crushed out a1 exist 

ome by the pressure of foreign competition 

Ih \¥ propoxd therefore that 1 in interim 
Incasure us mich m the interests of the consu 

moras of the Indian mdustry that Government 
should issume control immediately of the 
import of salt into Bengal Indiin sea borne 
Silt should he purchised at a fair selling price 
ind Cfforts Should be mide to populaiise the use 
of rul borne crushed salt flom Khewra and 
Simbhir by the reduction of railwiy freights 
ind if posable by the quotation of 1 lower rate 
tor crushed than for uncrushed silt The 
bilance of the require me nts of the market should 
he purchased by Government from foreign 
minuficturers Salt should be grided mto two 
griudes A standard price for each of these 
should bc fixed which m the first inst unce might 
Ie the wverige price of the list five years After 
defrivin, the cost of administration any surplus 
profits should be funded for the purpose of 
stabilising the pre of silt This prie should 
not be chinged sive at lengthy intervals The 
present system of supply on imdent should re 

main unchanged ind no attempt should be made 

sa lonz is control remaims with Government, 
to interfere with the existing system of distn 

bution throuzh wholesale and retail traders 


Decision of the Government of India — 
In the Press Communique issued on the 13th 
of September, 1930 Government stated that in 
order to follow up the suggestion in the Report 
that a full investigation should be made of the 
possibilities of the Northern India sources of 
Salt supply, they had decided to entrust the 
enquiry into the possibility of expanding exist- 
ing sources of supply in India and the effect, 
of such an expansion on price to Sir Chunilal 
Mehta, Kcer and Mr C H Pitt, the General 
Manager of the Northern India Salt Range 
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Division ‘They further stated that before 
coming to a definite conclusion on the Tanff 
Board 8 proposals for the control of imported 
salt and for the marketing of salt in the North 
of India they were anxious to have the benefit 
of public opinion on these and other aspects of 
the Report 


At the commencement of the session of the 
Legislative Assembly m January 1931 the 
Report was referred to a Committee of 10 of 1t3 
members Shortly afterwards the report of 
Sir Chunilal Mehta s Committee was received 
That Committee held that the amount of salt 
that Northern India (Karachi Khewra Morvi 
Okha and Pachbadra) can produce within the 
next five years to displace forcign salt 15 270 000 
tons or 60000 tons more than are actually 
required This may subsequently increase to 
550 000 tons and ultimately 635 000 tons Pric s 
should be established as the lariff Board suggest 
ed for a period of at least 10 years India 
even continental India taken by itself can be 
made independent of foreign salt but foreign 
salt cannot be eliminated for 3 or 4 years cr 
possib)y even more After consideration of 
the Tariff Board s report and that of the Salt 
Survey Committee the Committee of the 
Assembly 1n a report which was presented to 
the Assembly on March 13th recommendcd the 
immediate imposition of an additional dutv of 
44 annas per maund on all salt Indian or forcign 
imported by sea into British India 


They also recommended that the I’xecutiv 

should have power to increase this duty from 
time to time by amounts up to a total of 1 anna 
per maund if at any timc the price of foreign 
mported salt should f11l below its present levcl 
the object being to adjust the price of such 
salt plus duty as neaily as possible to the level 
of the fair selling price 1s defined by the Tariff 
Board A rebate equal to the additional duty 
should be granted on importcd Indian silt on 
the producers undertaking to deliver a stipulated 
quantity of salt to the Governmcnt (or such 
smaller quantity as mght be requisitioned) 
at any time at the fair selling price fixed by the 
Tariff Board The Committee urged that 
in the meantime steps should be taku to explore 
and encourage the development of Indian sources 
of supply and to study the Tariff Board s final 
scheme for the establishment of a Markcting 
Board Ihe Committee suggested that the 
poo of the additional duty should not go to 

efit the general Central revenues but should 
be earmarked for the development of certain 
sources of supply in India and any further 
measures that might be found necessary 1n the 
hight of expertence to secure the stabilisation 
of prices such as the establishment of a Marketing 
Board and the provision of working capital 
and reserves for such a Board Subject to this 
consideration should be given to the distribution 
of any balance between those Provinces that 
consume imported salt and would peeby be 
bearing the burden imposed by the extra duty 


The Gold Thread Industry —Under the - 


Finance Act of 1930, a duty of four annas an 
ounce was imposed on silver builion and in 
order to maintain the advantage enjoyed by the 
Jadian manufacturers using silver as a raw 
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ad valorem on silvor manufactures, the latter 
duty was raised to 38 per cent The increase in 
the duty on silver manufactures was however, 
only imposed until March 31st 1931 subject 
to an undertaking that the question of extend- 
ing protection to silver manufactures would be 
referred to the Tariff Board In accordance 
with this undertaking the Tariff Board was 
directed to enquire into the question of extending 
protection to the manufacture in India of sliver 
plite silver thrcad and wire (including 80 called 
gold thread and wire made mainly of silver, 
silver leaf and other silver manufactures) 


The Board in thcir report dated August 
8th 1930 made no recommendation in regard 
to silver plate and silver manufactures of all 
sorts not otherwise spceified as they had received 
no application for protection from manufac- 
turers m India lor real gold thread lametta, 
minufacturcs fiom silver wire such as spirals, 
spingks cte and all colourable imitations 
the Board rec»mmendcd an ed valorem duty of 
50 per cent ‘Thcy hcld that this duty should 
be levied for ten ye 8 on the ground that it would 
take at least this period bcfore the Indian 
industry could reach the J uropcan standard 
of quality Shey wiged that special efforts 
Should b madc by the Provincial Industries 
Dcepartmcnts to enable the Indian industry to 
capture the South Indian markct and added 
that the mstitution of a  traming centre or 
tcchnical institute at the chief centrcs of manu 
facture would lcad to satisfactory results 


Decision of the Government of India — 
The 1ecommendations of the lariff Board as 
to the rate and pc riod of the duty were accepted 
by the Government of India and embodied in 
a Bill which was pwssed by the Central Legisla 
ture in March 1931 


Galvanised sheets —Lhec question of increas 
ing the duty leviable on galvanised iron and 
stecl shects not fabricated was rcferred by the 
Government of India to the [ariff Board in 
September, 1930 on an application from the 
Lata Iron and Steel Company Itd The Board 
was %8sked to report whether galvanised sheets 
of British manufacture were being imported into 
India at such a price a8 was likely to render the 
protection afforded by the existing duty of 
Rs 30 per ton ineffective If 30 it was asked 
to consider in what form and for what period 
the additional protection rcquired should be 
given Its reply was that the fair sclling prico 
of galvanised sheets manufactured in India 
was Rs 236 per ton whercas the landed duty 
free price of imported British sheet was Rs 169 
per ton so that protection was required for the 
Indian article to the extent of Rs 67 per ton, 
the difference between those two prices It 
therefore, recommended that the additional 
protection required should be given in the form 
of an additional duty of Rs 37 per ton + e 
a duty of Rs 67 per ton in all this duty to 
remain in force until March 31st, 1934 It 
was also asked to consider if an increase in the 
duty on galvanised sheets was recommended, 
what increase would be necessary in the duty 
on other articles made from galvanised sheet 
Its recommendation was that the duty on 
imported iron or steel pipes and tubes and fitting 


material under the revenue duty of 30 per cent , therefor, if riveted or otherwise built up of 
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plitsorshicts galvanised and also on imported 
fron or ste Ish ts (inclu ling cuttinzs dises and 
circles) un ler onc cighth inch thick fsbricated 
gilvanised should b increased from Rs 33 
per ton or 17 pr ccat al valorem to Rs 73 pr 
ton or 17 pr cont at valorem which vir 15 
highcr Ch Board further rec ommended that 
the higher duty they propose | should remain in 
force for the remauinicr of the periol coverct 
by the Stcct In lustry (Protection) Act of 1927 
te, upto tht dist VWarch 1934 


Dacision of the Government of India — 
In a R solution dat 1D mbcr 30th 1930 
the Governm nt of Indiy vce pte ld the ro om 
m nivtionsof th Tariff Board in ie sat) to the 
amount of the duty [hy ponte l out thot 
th argum nts for procce ling by way of bouncy 
woe Stronzer thin the Pautf Board b li vel 
but that the existinzfinan wal condition procul 
ct the alopion of that m thod Lycn after 
the increase in the duty the pri of galvanised 
bh *t would b Lowrby Ro 34 p rton than the 
fur sclling pri as dct rmincd by the Bort 
in 19023 As: suds th prol of th duty 
the Governm nt of Inlis hid th view thot 
the higher duty will b or yuircl until th = 3tst 
Of March 1934 undo owl that at wos not thor 
inf nhiontoreluc th rut wal sscir um tine 8 
changed so radically 38 to mouk oats retention 
(early unnee ssary) and ound sirabl Ih y 
vided that om the moti stion assucd th duty 
was b Ingin rcoascd forth p rmodeniing on th 
sist March 103) Jub that i Re olution would 
b ply lo bforw th LF ogistytis | Assembly 
Intht comings ssion ro omm on ling its ¢ontinn 
inc) hOof yond thot date) | & solution on th se 
lings was moved by the Hon ble Sir Ge one 
Rainy inth Ass mbly on th 28th of Pinuary 
193) but ute Cons|l rable discussion was 
tm nigel to provide that th oomerewsed duty 
should bu contimucl up to the gist of March 
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1932 only and that before that dite Govcern- 
mnt should make enquiries im order to ascer 
tain whethcr a system of bounties might not be 
substituted whollv or in part for the :ncreased 
dutv A Resolution in similar terms was 
adopted bv the Council of State on the 26th 
Kkcbiuary, 1931 


Railway Materials made of Steel.—This 
question wis refirrei by the Government of 
Injia to the Lariff Board in May, 1930 on a 
representation fiom Messrs Henry Williams 
(India) Iimited stitinz that the manufacture 
in Inlia of chrome ste | points and crossings, 
b airing plats fish bolts rivets bolts and nuts, 
dog spikcs stretcher bars and s1bs and cottcrs 
ww himp ri by the fsct thot the import 
duti s on the manufacturcd articles were lowcr 
than cyual to or insutficuntly svbove the pro 
tective duti s Jevied on the mitcrals required 
forth ir minufacturc and asking that the Tariff 
Board might be direct 1 to enquirn into the 
qi stion wht ther highcr duties should be imposcd 
on vilor any of th articlk(s mentioncd The 
1 tiff Bowrd in a report dated the 17th of October 
1930 ro omm ndclon grounds of tariff c quality 
that the sp cif’ duty of Rs 240 per ewt 
should b ump scl on fish bolts and nuts ord 
nity bolts wnd nuts ind dog spikes and of Rs 2 
picwt on tive s gtbs cotters ind keys It 
vso rm ommende! that chiom stel switches 
wd crossing should be brought under the pro 
tctive tyuatk anil that stretch: bars which 
form pairt of switches and crossings should be 
livble to the sams duty as swit hos ani cross 
m _ wh th rimport d with the Ivttcr or separ 
atcly 


Decision of the Government of India — 
Th ae commendations of the Larift Board were 
we ptel by th Government ot India ant 
embod: to ina Bill which was pas cd ty the 
C ntral Lou toture in Much 1931 
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Genera] import dutics are levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industries But the tarift has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourrbie 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary 1n the interests of the 
country Thus certain raw materials, manurcs, 
vgncultural implements and dairy appliance 
ire admitted free Machinery, printing ma 
terials,cte are assessed at 2} percent ind iron 
and steel railway matcnal and ships at 10 per 
cnt High duties are imposed on tobacco 
liquors and matches 


Re Imports —4rticls of forcign produc- 
t10n on which import duty has becn once paid 
if subsequently ecxjortcd alc on re impoit 
excmpted from duty on the following cond: 
t10Ds — 


Lhe Collector of Customs must be satisficd— 
(1) of the identity of the articles , 


(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export , 


(3) that the ownership has not changcid 
between the time of ru c\port and subsc 
quent re import, 


(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal usc, not mer 
chandise forsale , 


(5) that not more tran three years have 
passed since they were re exported 


Duty 1s, however charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the articles while abroad which 
should be declared by the per,on re importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re importation 


To facilitate identification on re importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par 
ticulars should be obtaimed from the Custom: 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendercd for examin 
ation 


This concession of free entry on re importa 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Compani< 
or Corporate Bodies 


Drawbacks —When any goods, capable 
of being easily identified which have been 1m 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which dutics of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re ex ported 
by se1 from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or a8 provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship procceding to a foreign port, seven 
eights of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback 


Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re export be mae \ within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records 
of the Custew House, cr within cach extended 


term as the Chicf Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Ofhcer on sufficient cause being shown 
In any case deterniines, provided further that 
the Chiet Customs Officer sha)] not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 jcars 


When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thunce 
e\portcd to anothcr, arc re exported by sca as 
Wforecsaid drawback shall be allowed on such 
goodé as ifthcy had been sore exported fromthe 
former port 


Provided that in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Officer 
in Charge ot the Custom Houce at the port of 
final cxportation and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three vears from the date 
on ruee they were first imported into British 

ndia 


No drawback shall be allcwed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
ustablished at the time of re cxport 


No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to s¢% or unless payment be demanded within 

1\ months from the date of entry for ship- 


4 
-op*, 


Lvery person or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawLack on any goods duly export 
ed shall mike and subscribe adeclaration that 
uch goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re landed and are not intended 
to be re landed at any Customs port, and that 
such pcrson was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and ccntinues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon 


Merchandise Marks —Importers into India 
e pecially from countrics other than the United 
kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with thc law and regulations relat 
ing to merchandise marks In Appendix I} 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandisc Marks Act, 1889, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under Yhe following summary of the rcgula 
tions 1n foree does not claim to be exhaustive 
lor those seeking more complete information 
a reference 15 suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications 


Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads — 


1 Counterfeit trade marks; 


2 Trade descriptions that are false in rae 
pect of the country of origin, 


38 Trade descnptions that are false Io other 
respects, and 


4 Lengths not properly stamped on plece 
goods. 
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Schedule II—(Import Tariff). 


Note 1,—In the expression “‘ ad valorem” used in these Schedules the reference isto “real value ” 
as defined in Section 30 of var oo Customs Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878), unless an article 


has a tariff value assigned to it 


Note 2.—Tariff valued heads are based on the ordinary trade description of each article and cover 


all reduced grades and mixtures unless they are separately provided for. 


Names of Articles. Per 


Serial No. 





I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco. 


FISH. 
1 | Fisn, SALTED, wet or dry .. - PP ee Indian 
maund of 
82? Ibs. 
avoirdupols 
weight. 


9 | Fis, excluding salted fish (see Scria] No. 1) ee eons 


8 | Fisnmaws, Ineluding singally and sozille, and saan 
sharkfins, 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
3A |CURRANTS re cwt. 
4 | FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, all sorts, fresh, dried, eis 
salted or preserved not otherwise ‘specified. 
Tariff values,— 
Almonds, without shel] .. as we Sa ewt, 
me kagazi Persian in the shell... - 
»»  intheshell Persian .. oe es a 


Cashew or cajoo kernels not skinned .. a 
Cocoanuts, Straits, Dutch Kast Indics and thousand, 


Siam. 

oo Maldives ee ee ee ee oR 
T) other ea oe te ih) 

»» Kernel (Kkhopra).. ee ee oe cwt. 
Dates, dry,in bags a s 
a wet,in bags, baskets and bundles 7 is 
‘< a packed in other receptacies ., ee re 
Figs, dried, Persian ne ‘a oe ‘ ms 
<“ « Buropean.. oe is cs 
Garlic oe oe oe a ee ” 

Pistachio nuts ee ee ee r 

Raisins, Red, Peralan Guil ee ee chi ry 


| 
* The rate on the Ist January, 1931, plus 5 pet eent. surcharge. 


Tariff 


Valuation, 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


rd 
= 
fon 


111 


BOM De NOOO Coco 920 O0° 


Duty. 


Such rate or 


rates of duty 
not exceed- 
ing one 
rupee as the 
Governors 
General in 
Council may, 
by notifica- 
tion in the 
Gazette OJ 
India, from 
time to time 
prescribe. * 
18 per cent. 


1 5 9° 99 


Re. 1-4. 
15 p2r cent. 


15, rT) 
15 99 as 
16 ”? th) 
15 a3 
15 t ad 
: 96 9) 

33 53 
16 Be 0 
15 + a? 
15 yy ow 
lo pe pd 
15 55» 
15 os pe 
16 Se 9° 
15 a 34 
15 oe > 


Seria] Ne. 


5 | FIOtr except gago flour 


lt 


11 


12 [All other sorts of Serere 
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Names of Articles. 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—conta. _ 
GRALN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 


Tariff calue— 


Cassava or Tapioca flour 


GRAIN AND PUISE, all sorte, including " broken 
grains and Pies butexcluding flour (see Serial 


Nos 5 and7 
Saao FLOUR .. 


LIQUORS. 
Axx, Beer, Porter, Cider and other fermented 


liquors, 


DEFNATURED SPIRIT .- 


Tariff value— 


ae 


Imperial 


Tariff 


Per Valuation. 


Ks. & p. 
pishee Ad valorem 


Cwt. 8 4 0 


gallon or 6 
iquait bottles. 


——— —— ————— = 


Spirit from Java denatured before clearance 


UVERFUMED SPIRITS oc 


Imperial 
gallons, 
Tmperial 


gallon or 6 
quart bottles 


LIQUEURS, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara 
tions containing gpir irit— 
(a) Entered in such a manner as to indicate 

that the strength is not to be tested. 


(5) If tested oe 


Ditto. 


Imperial 


gailon or 6 
juart botiics 


of the 


strength of 


London 
proof. 


8rr 





Dut. 


15 per cent. 


Diginaaelt 


Free, 


tn barrels or 
other contain- 
ers holdimg 27 
078 or more 
12 annas per 
1 gal , 10 bot- 
tics lcss than 
27 o2z3. bot 
kss than 20 
ozs 2 annas & 
botrle In 
bottics = icss 
134 ozs not 
less than 10 
ozs 1 anna 
1 bottle. In 
bottles less 
than 6j ozs 
not less than 
9 O44. $anDa 
a bottle. 
Otherwise Re. 
1 pcr hqud 
gallon 


Ad vdlorem 7 per cent. 
1 0 0 7} 33 ‘BP ) 


Rs. 48 or 
20 per cent. 
Ad om 
Ww vor i8 
higher. 


oa 40 oF 
20 per cen 
Ad salorem 
whichever is 
higher, 

Rs. 30 
and the duty 
to be Iin- 
creascd of 
reduced in 
Ad ga Ades D 


secant: of 
the spirit 
excecds or 
ja less than 
London 
proof or 20 
per cent. 
Ad calorem, 
rahe ig 
higher, 
Thitto, 
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= Tariff 
C Names of Articles. Per Valuation. Duty, 
eek ee eek, seer : 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—contd. Rs. a Dp 
PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STORES 
13 | WINES— Re, a. Pp, 
Champagae and all other sparkliug wines not] Imp9rial eons 10 8 O 
containing more than 42 per cent. of proof] g. ll n or 6 
spirit. quirc b> vles 
All pe sorts of wines not containing more D tt». ore 60 0 
than 42 per cent of proof spirit. 
Provided that all sparkling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 per cent. of p-oof spirit 
shall be lluble to duty at the rate tpplicable 
to “* all other sorte of Spirit.” 
14 | Provisions & OLLMAN’S STORES, AND GROOERIES, Ad valorem |15 per cent. 
all sorts, excludiag Vinegar in casks (see Serial No, 
15), 
Tarif values.— 
Butter .. es Ib. 1 6 97 LO per coms 
Cassava, ‘Tapioca. or 3igo (whole) a a cwt 10 4 OF 15, ,, 
China preserves in syrup oe Ss --| Boxof 6 74 0j;5 , ,, 
large or 12 
small jars. 
, dry, candied.. es 3 ; 04 6;)/15 , ,, 
» canned fruls’ .. 3 .s se «| Case of 4 lo 0715 ,, jy, 
dozen. 
Cocum .. os oe oe os ie cwt, 78 OJ; 15, ,, 
Ghi ee ee ee ee *9 69 0 0 15 ry) 3 
Vegetable ‘product lb. 0 5 3/15 , 5, 
Vermicelli, four, from China and the Far Bast Cwt. 24 : 0115 . , 
oe Cas ” 99 9 099 99 ” Fh 23 0} 15 93 
Rice a 200/15, ,, 
Yeast, from China and. the "Nar Last “se - “4 8 OF135 , ,, 
15 VINEGAR, in casks ee se ee ee ee @#eese Ada valorem 2 9s ry} 
SACCHARINE. Rs. A. Dp. 
16 |SACOHARINE (except in tablets) and such othtr Ib. ‘cows 5.60 «OO 
substanecs as the Goyvcinor Gencral in) Council 
may, by nolitication am the Gazette of Intra, 
declare to be of a ke nature or ust to saccharine 
17 |SACOHARINS TABLETS ete es oe oe er Ad valorem | 15 percent. 
or Rs, 5 pr 
pound of 
Sacchar in; 
Contents, 
SPICES. Whichever ts 
higher. 
i8 /Sprops, all sorts .. is or ee ee Ns Ad valorem {30 per cent. 
Turiff values.— 
Betelnuts (husked)— 
Raw, or boiled whole, from Goa cwt, 17 0 0 J30 per cent. 
Straits, Dutch ss 15 0 O {d0 a 
East Indies and Siam. 
Raw, whole, from Ceylon. : i 17 0 0430 5 
Raw, oplit (sun-dried) from Ceylon as ‘i 30 0 0 130 4 
Bouled, split or ce : , : i 24 0 O {30 pf 
Cardamom seed e¢ e ee e * °° 70 0 0 30 99 
Chilltes, dry a P <a ae . 35 29 0 O [15 ei 
Cloves ie Pe P - . 5 65 0 O /30 ¥ 
» exhausted oe a ae : i 16 0 O/15 . 
» stems and heads es sm ‘ - 10 O O {15 ss 
» in seeds, narlavang ‘ = es es 20 0 O {15 r 
Ginger, dry ‘at ata : os 35 0 O }15 45 
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é Tariff 
fs ari 
EC Names of Articles. Per Valuation, Duty. 
rs 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—contd, Rs. a. p. 
SP(CES, 
Tartff values.— 
Mace. = - se a o Ib. 1 8 © {15 per cent. 
Nutmegs * ie ; - ie re 0 9 Q [30 - 
” in shell «> ‘ ea ea ; 0 6 oO f15 a 
Pepper, black .. oy is ae ; cwt, 67 UV Q{d0=7—, 
» long... - oe oe . ‘g 72 0 0 {15 3 
» White .. i‘ Se os i i 94 0 O 415 ae 
SUGAR, 
19 |CoNLLCTIONLRY os ee ais a es eres ald cvalurca {| BO per cent. 
20 |SUGAR,excluding confectionery (see Serial No. 19)- Rs. 4, 
(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft 23 Dutch sat 
dardand above .. cwt. wee 7 4 
(2) Sugar, crystallised or soft interior to 2 
Dutch Standard but not inferior to 3 
Dutch Standurd . “3 ree 6 12 
(3) Sugar, below 8 Dutch Standard, and sugar Gaus Ad vilerem | 25 pu cent. 
candy, plus. 
Rs a. 
2 12 
por owt. 
(4) Molasses ie ae ae ee “ 2 Ad valorem | 25 per cent. 
Tarcff values,— 
Molaases— 
(+) imported in bulk by tanh steamer .. cwt. 214 0/25 ,, ,, 
(1) otherwise Imported .. - a +3 3 6 0/25 , ,; 
Sugar Candy ee es ee oe ee 39 13 0 0 25 98 +) 
plus 
Rg. u 
1 8 
TEA. Pr cwl 
21 {TEA .. oF e ‘ite es ie Pe See Ad valorem | 15 poue nt, 
Taruf values,— 
Tea, black es “ae ee ee 6 ee Ib, n 11 0 15 99 op 
8) green os ee oe ee ee @e ” 0 14 0 15 ry) yi 
OTHER FOOD AND DRINK, 
22 COFFEE.. ee ee es ee ee ee eeoee Ad valorem 15 99 34 
Tariff value,— 
Coffee, other than roasted or ground ee cwt. 50 0 0415 5, 4 
e oe ee eee eee Free, 
23 Hops ae ee ee se ® Rs a. p. 
24 | 4<um, excludiag Salt exempted under Serial No, 25 Indian neve 1 8 6 
maund of 
827 ibe. 
avoirdu pols 
} weight. _ 
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Schedule Il —(Import Tariff)—continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation, 





Duty. 





1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—conid, 
OTILER LOOD AND DRINK—conitd. 


25 \SaLr imported into British India and Issued, in 


i ¥4 
Ce 


27 
28 


29 


vJ 


ol |CoaL, COKB AND PatEN? Fort .. 


3LATKARKS LOR TANNING es 


32 
33 


accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in any procese of manufacture ; also salt 
imported Into the port of Calcutta and issued 
with the sanction of the Govcrnment of Bengal 
to manufacturers of glazed stoncware ; also salt 
imported into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issucd, in 
accordince with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-Geperal in Council, 
for use in curing fish in thoae yrosinces (For 
the general duty on sult, see Serial No 24.) 


ALL OTHER SORTS OF FOOD AND DRINK net other- 


wise $p"<! fled, 
TOBACCO, 
‘T2ARS ee ee 


ea er es ee 


(IGARBLIR3 of Vulue— 


(2) not exceeding R-. 10-8 per thousand .. 
(b) execeding Rs. 10-8 per th usand : 
Note —For the purposes ot this item, ‘value’ 
Meany real value a: defined in Section 30 of 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, provided that the 
amount to be deducted on account of dutics 
payable on importation &» determine the real 
viluc in accordance with the provisions of 
clause (4) of the sald Section shall be Rs. ~ per 
thousand. 


{ opA0CO, UnManufactulred . ea 
\ll other sorts of ToBACcOO, manufactured. ; Ms 


II.—Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 
COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL. 

DALS AND So eee 


GUMS, RESINS AND LAC, 


STICK OR StLp Lac .. 
(1UMS, RESINS AND LAO, all sorts, ‘not otherw ie 


specified (see Serial No. 32). 
Tariff values — 
Gambier, block and cube .. os 

‘i in flakes or circular preecs en 
Gum Ammoniac ee <6 
»» Arabic, other than ground oe wis 
a Benjamiv ras. oe ee os 
ry) ie) cowrie.. ee oe se 
»» Oysabol (course myrrh) .. wi as 
» Dammer (or Copal) 7” ji 
»» Olibanum oF frankincense ee os 
» Persian (false) .. “a ai as 
Myrrh ee ee ee oe ee ea 
Ros 


10 ee Be ee ee ee ee 


eeod 


thousand, 


a) 


Ih, 


cw, 
of 
] 
99 
” 
a 
+E 
Bs 
2 
33 


oF 


Ig. a. p. 


Ad valorem 


eoeosse 


e@odce 


Ad palorem 


(ae ] 
i) 
OOrorvrecoosma 


pat 
i 
~ 
So 


@eoooocecoeceo 


Free. 


15 per cent, 


90 


om s 
Lie 4) 


b= 
ts 


0 


Free. 


ocr 


+B) 
15 p fF cent. 


33 

9”? 

a9 
Be 


93 
oo 
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Schedule H—(Iimport Tariff)—cont:nued, 


Names of Articles. 





I.—Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured— onid 


HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 


Hinks AND SKINS, raw or aalted.. oe 


METALLIC ORES aND SCRAP IRON OR 
SILEL FOR RE-MANULACIURE, 


[RON OR STEEL, old . oe ee a 
Tariff value — 
Jron or Steel, old és as 
VETALLIO ORES, all sorte, except ochies 
other pigment orcs. 


OILS 
37 KFROSENE, also any wineral oi) other thai 
kerosene and motor spirit which has it 

flashing point below one hundred degrees o 

penne thermomcter by Abel's closa 

cat 
Motor Sprrit as ‘5 ‘s ee m 
MINERAL OIL— 

(1) which hasits flashing point at or abov: 
two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’ 
thermometer, and is ordinanly used fo: 
the batching of jute or othcr fibre 

(2) whnch has its flashing point at or above two 
hundred degrees of Tahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, apd js sch as is not ordinarily 
used for any other purpose than for 
lubrication , 

(3) which has its Hashing point at or above one 
hundred and fifty degrecs of Fahrenhcit’s 
thermometer, and is suchas is not 
ordinarily used except as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hygienic purposes, 


Tarif value — 

Mineral ou! which has its flashing polnt at or 
above one hundred and fifty degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer and 1s such assis 
not ordinarily used execpt as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hygienic purposes if im- 
ported in bulk, 

40 All sorta of animal, essential, mineral, and Ve- 
geta ble non-essentia! oiJs not otherwise speci- 
fled (see Serial Nos 37, 38 and 39) . 


Farff Values —~ 

Casaia oil from Ceylon, Straits, China, Japan 
and the Far Last 

Citronella of} from Ceylon, Strats, China 
Japan and the Kar Last 

Cocounut oil =... 2 . ‘ 

Kafiputty off from Ceylon, Straits, China, 
Japan and the Far Last 

Linseed oil, raw or boiled or es a 


Peppermint ol] from Ceylon, Straits, China, | 
Japan and the kar Last 





Tariff 
Per V \luation, Duty, 
RNs 4 7] 
Cree, 
{dralonam  € pererrt. 
11 Vs, ag 3 
Lres 
Raw p 
Impery ii 0 3 0 
Ballon 
ton 
[mMperiv 


gulfon 


4dralorem 10 per cont 


ton, 45 0 0 7} 
Ad valorem 
lb, 15 0 
112 0 
cwt, 2! 8 0 
Ib, i112 0 
Imperjal 3 0 0 
gallon. 
40 0 
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Schedule II—(Import Tariff) —contsnued. 
%, 
4 
4 Names of Articles, Per gee ty. 
wD 
II —Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured—conid Re. @ p 
SLEDS 

41 [OIL STLDS imported into British Indja by sea ene seca Tree 

from the territorics of any Prince or Chaicf 

tn India 
42 EFDS, all sorts not otherwise specified . Gia Sa Ad valorem {lo per cent, 
43 | fTALLOW Free 


14 | All sorts of stearine, wax, greasc and animal fat 


Ad valorem |15 per cent 
not otherwise specified 


Tariff values — 
Mineral grease 1) 0 2 915 per cent 
Vegetable wax cwt 46 0 Olo ,, ,; 


TEN\TILE MATERIALS 


Free 


4> |COTTON, raw 
Ad valorem \1o per cent 


46 111 XTIL: MATrRIAIS the followinz 
Silk waste and raw silk including cocoons raw 
fiax hemp jute in1 all other unm inufacture } 


TALLOW, SrEARINE AND WAX 
textile matcrials not otherwise specified 





ee 


Laruf values — 
Coir fibre cwt 5 8 Olo 
Hemp, raw si lo O O1)> 
Sill raw — 
(a) Bokhara Ib 12 0 O15 ,, 
(6) Chines — 
Mathow “ 4 4 O15 
Panjam i 214 O15 , 
White Shanghai Ihonkoon or Duppion 5 314 O15, 
other kinds - 6 0 0115 , 
other 1] inds a 6 8 0/15 , 
Yellow Shangh ii - 5 2 015 , 
other kinds ss 5 6 O15 
(c) Perstin si 7 & O15 
(d) Siam : 5 8 Ojlo 
Lree 


WOOD AND LIMBLR 


4. |RIRFWoon 
€9 (WOOD AND TIVBER all sorts not otherwise 9; cel ‘ 
ficd, including all ports of ornament i) wood 


Ad talorem |2} per cen 


» 3) 33 


47 |WOOr, raw, and wool tops 
MISCTI I ANLOUS 


50 |CANES AND RATTANS ms LS: ys 
Jang values — 
( anes— 

Malacca 130] cees 2419 O15 A 

Chimity ; 8 8 0115 

Tries 7 U0 O15 

Root Moonah : <2 0 0/15 

Mannu 140 (j15) , : 

Polo alt kinds— 
Not exceeding 10 feet in length : 445 0 015, 
Exccc ding 10 fect in length 80 0 0/15 

Lohite . cwt «5 O Ullo, 


Serial Nc 
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Schedule I1—(Import Tariff)—ovntinued, 


Names of Articles. 





Il.—Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured—contd. 


MISCELLANLOUS—contd. 
RatTTans— 
Chair ee es e es ee ee 
Basket .. - : es avs Mia 
Outers ee ee ee oe ee ees 
Inners... e% - és ie ae 


“1 [CowRIFS AND SHELLS P ‘es Be ig 


1 aruf values — 
Cowries, bazar, common Z 
» yellow, superior quality < a 
» Maldive : 
- Sankhli : . 
Mother-of-pearl, nacre . 
Nakhla 
Tortoise -shell 
- nakh : : 


52 |[voRY, unmanufactured : es ‘ 


53 


Tarif values — 

Ck phants’ grinders . 

Eles hant’s tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), each exceeding 20lb in weight 
and hollows, centres and points each weigh- 
ing 10 lb and over 

Llephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), not less than 10 Ib and not 
exceeding 20 lb each, and hollows, centres 
and points, each weighing less than 10 Ib 

Llephants’ tusks, each lessthan 101b (other 
than hollows centres and points) 

saa ae or moye teeth, each not less than 4 

8 

Sca-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 3 lbs 
and under 4 Ibs 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 3 lbs. 


MANOURES, all sorts, including anima: LEones and 


the followirg chemical manures —Basic alag, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate of 
ee sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, 
init salts, carbo lime, urea, nitrate of lime, 
calcium cyanamide, 
mineral phosphates 
phosphates * 


ammonium phosphates 
and muneral _ super- 


PRECLOOS STONES, unset and imported uncut, and 


Pearls, unset 


PRFCIOUS STONES, unset and imported cut (see 


Serlal No 54) 


PULP OF WOOD, rags and other paper making 


materials 


RUBBER STUMPS rubber seeds and raw rubber é 
All other raw materials and produce and articles 


maloly 


unmanufactured, not 
specified * 


otherwise 


817 
Tariff 
Por Valuation. Duty. 
Rs. a. p 
cwt, 20 QO Oj15 per cet 
- 11 8 01 ,, ss 
s 67 0 O115 ,, - 
46 0 O/16,, we 
ae Ad valorem {15 ,, oe 
cwt 412 0 15 ” ” 
- 5 4 0O15,, , 
ss 21 @ O15,, ~ 
* 104 8 O15, ,, 
27 8 O15,, a 
9” 117 0 0 15 93 9? 
lb. 8 0 0 15 98 Da 
i. 2 0 015,, 
eats Ad valorem |15 ,, cs 
cwt. 300 O 0/15 ,, 





65) O O115;, — ,. 


a ” m 





a5 «0 «COO 

960 0 ne aie. «wha 
275 0 ae ‘3 “4 
220 0 0O16,, ; 
130 0 015,, 
ee Free, 


Ad valorem |15 per cent 


{ Ad valorem 15 per cent 


* Under Government of India, Comm>re> Department, Notification No 4317, dated the 2ud 


July 1921, unmanufactircd Mica isexempt from payment of import duty. 
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Names of Articles. 


Senai No, 


lil.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 


APPAREL, 


59 | APPAREL, Including drapery, boots and shoes, and 
military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
cxempted from duty under Serial No 60 and 
articles made of gold or silver thread and 
artichs mad of silk or silk mixtures 


UNIFORMS AND ACCOUTRFMFNTS appertaining 
thereto imported by a public servant fon his 
personal use 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
SrORLS. 


DI sub the exemptions specified in Serial 
0 64— 


(1) Firearms, including gas and alr guns. gus each, 


and air rifles and gas and air pistols, not 
cya as specified (see Serial Nos 6. and 
65 ) 


(2) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double 

(3) Main springs and magazine springs for 
firearms, including gas guns, gas rifles 
and gas pistols, 


(4) Gun stocks and breech blocks 
(65) Revolver-cylinders, for each cartridge they 


will carry 
(6) Actions (including skeleton and waster) 
breech bolts and their heads, cocking 
pleces, and locks for muzzle loading arms, 
(7) Machines for making, loading, or closing 
| cartridges for rifled arms 


63 | SUBJECT To TERE EXEMPTIONS SPECIFIED in Sertal 


No 64 all articles other tha 

n 
Serial Nos 61,65 and 165 hich aprttod a 
parts of arms within the meaning of the Indian 


ae ace which are dutiable aehartwees under 
putting eet a — Pt pe oe fd 
x pee loxling, closin, or eipbine Gay Ae 
ce ms other thin mile 1 afin and al) ie 
dmmunition ind military stores pri 

Tit, 


ae oe ee 
~ 
= 
< 
& 
= 
co 
: o 
: to 
font 
w 
= 
zc 
font 
= 
of 
— 
® 
SS 
° 
< 
o 
= 
= 
o 
ny 
~ 
haw 
e 
=) 
~ 
bax | 
-~ 
— 
=< 
= 





Per 


a 


Schedule 1)—(Import Tariff)— continued 


Tariff Duty, 


Valuation. 


Ad valorem|15 per cent 


ad I ree. 
a 

= 
is Rs, 15 oS 
— 
Sa 
e 
£3 
oe Rs, 15 =a 
aie 
os 
ae Rg, 5 sa 
p= 
> 4 
aa 
5 = 3 pa 
He . 21g 
oe Re ] A 
oe 


Ad valorem\30 per cent. 


Customs Tarstff. 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 


No 


Names of Articles. 


IIL—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid. 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES—conid 


64 ‘The following ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES :-— 


(a) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of a commieSioned or gazetted 
officer in His Majesty’s Service ontitled 
to wear diplomatic, military, naval, 
Royal Air Force or police uniform ; 


(b) A revolver and an automatic pistol and 
ammunition for such revolver and pistol! 
up to a maximum of 100 rounds per 
revolver or pistol (.) when accompanying 
a commissioned Officer of His Majesty’s 
regular forces or of the Indian Auxiliary 
Force or the Indian Territorial Force or a 
Gazetted Police Officer, or (1) certified 
by the commandant of the corps to which 
such Officer belongs, or,in the case of an 
Officer not attached to any Corps, by the 
Officer Commanding the Station or )1:- 
trict in which such Officer 1s serving, or in 
the case of a Police Officer, by an In- 
spector-General or Commissioner of 
Police, to be imported by the Officer for 
the purpose of bis cguipment ; 


(c) Swords for presentation as Army ér 
Volanteer Prizes ; 


(é) Arms, ammunition, and Military Stores 
imported with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the use of any portion 
of the Military Forces of a State in India 
being a unit notified 1n pursuance of the 
first Schedule to the Indian Extradition | 
Act, 1903. 


(e) Morris tubes and patent ammunition im- 
ported by Officers Commanding British 
and Indian Regiments or Volunteer 
Corps for the instruction of their men. 


65 ORKAMENTAL ARMS of an obsolete pattern possess- 
Ingonly an antiquarian value; masonic and 
theatrical and fancy dress swords, provided 
they are virtually usejcss for offensive or defen- 
sive purposes; and dchs intended exclusively 
for domestic, agricultaral and industria) 
purposes. 


66 EXPLOSIVES, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blasting tonite, and all other sorta, includ- 
ang detonators and blasting fuse. 


Per 


Tariff 


Valuation. Duty. 


Free, 


Ad valorem. 15 fer cn 
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Schedule 11—(mport Taritl)—continued 


















r Tarit? 
; Names of Articles. Per Valtiation Daty. 
Iil.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manafactured —contd, Bava Pp 
CHIMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 
67 | ANTI-PLAGUE SERUM _ oF ee oa a Free, 
68 | BLEACHING PaAsTE and bleaching powder ‘ a 55 
69 | COPPERAS, green : Ad valorem|2 per cent, 
1 aruff ae 
Copperas, green 1f imported in bulk cwt 4 00/23 ,_ ,, 
70 | Opium He “ite alkaloids arid thelr derivatives seer of 80 Rs 24 or 1» 
tolas per cent 
ak valorem, 
whichever” 
18 highet, 
71 | CINCHONA BARK and the alkaloids extracted ‘ I ree. 
therefrom including Quinine and alkaloids 
derived from other sources which are chem 
cally identical with alkaloids extracted from 
einchona bark 
72 | MAGNESIUM OHLORIDE ‘ ‘ . ; 
78 SULPHUR e e +E 
74 | CHFMICAIS Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not : Ad valorem |1o per cent 
otherwise specified * 
Larnff values — 
Alkali Indian (8a)ji khar) cwt 3 8 0/15 , 
Alum (lump) ee 6 0 0/15 ,  , 
Ammonia gas, anhydrous lb 0 9 0/15 ,, 
Ammonium carbonate or bicarbon te cwt 240 0/15 ,, 
Ammonium chloride— 
Muritate of Ammonia crystalline ; 15 0 015 ,, 
Salammoniac sublimed a 23 8 O;|15 ,, , 
Other sorts, including compressed ‘5 17 8 O15 ,, , 
Arsenic (China mansil) fo 0 0715 ,, , 
Calcium carbide lb 0 0/15 , , 
chloride 314 0/15 ,, , 
Carbonic acid gas lb 03 0/15 , , 
Chlorine 7” 0 4 6/15 , 
Copper sulphate cwt 18 8 0/15 ,, , 
Epsom salts ie 340/15, , 
Menthol (peppermint) crystals OZ 013 6/15 , , 
Potassium bichromate cwt 29 8 0/15 , ; 
Soda ash, including calcined natural soda 35 600/15 , ,, 
and manufactured sesqul carbonates 
Soda, Caustic, flake - 1312 0/15 ,, , 
ot 1» powdered 1400/15 ,, ,, 
a solid is 11 0 0/15 ,, ,, 
crystals - 6 8 0)15 ,, , 
Sodium, ee og 612 0;15 , , 
3 bichroma Ri 2412 0/15 ,, ,, 
3 silicate (in liquid form) a 8 0 0]15 ,, ,, 
a9 Sulphide 9 7 8 0715 ,, 4, 
Trona or na “ral sodA. uncalcined ee $3 8 O15 ,, ,, 
Asafotida (hing) x 103 0 0/15 ,, ,, 
» coarse (hingra) 3112 0 ay 





* Under Government of India, Finance De pero (Central Revenues) Notafications Nos 
and 28, dated the 6th February. 1930, respectively, calcrum acetate and radium salts are exempt 


om payment of import duty, 





Customs Tartf. 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—contsnued. 








° 
Z 
Tariff = 
F| Names of Articies, Per Valuation. Duty . 
a 
Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. a. Pp. 
manufactured—coréd. 
CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES—contd 
Tariff value—contd 
Banslochan (bamboo camphor) : lb3 1 2 O [15 percent 
Calumba root cwt 12 0 0/15 45 
Camphor, refined, other than powder Ib 113 0715 ‘3 
P powder other than synthetic 3 I 8 0Ojf15 is 
ss synthetic, tablets and slabs - 112 0715 ay 
; powder - 1 5 Of15 es 
Cassia lignea : cwt 14 0 0715 ‘s 
China root (Chobchin!) rough oe 17 O Of15 Is 
39? 99 99 scraped $» 23 0 0 15 99 
Cubebs - 60 0 Of15 rr 
Galangal, China — 12 0 Of15 << 
Salep s 240 O 0 {15 ‘a 
Storax, liquid (rose mellos or salaras), 4g 31 0 0/715 sf 
CONVDYANCES 
75 | COAL TUBS, tipping wagons and the like convey- | 
ances designéd for use on light rail track, if 
adapted to be worked by manual or anrmal 
Jabour and 1f made mainly of iron or steel, and 
component parts thereof made of iron or stecl— 

(a) ifof British manufacture oe a ton oe Rs, 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher 

(6) if not of British manufacture . oe ' oe Rs, 21 or 17 
per cent, 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is §=6hhigher, 
plus Rs. 15 
per ton. 


70 | CONVEYANCES not SPECIFIED in Seriul No 75, 
namely, tramcars, motor omnibuses, motor 
lorries, motor vans passenger lifts, carriages, 
carts, jinmkshas, bath chairs, perambulators 
trucks, wheelbarrows, bicycles, tricycles and 
all other sorts of conveyances not otherwise 
specified, and component parts and accessories 
thereof, except such parts and accessories of the 
motor vehicles above mentioned as are also 
adapted for use as parts or accessorics of motor 
oe a cycles or motor scooters (see Serial 
0 


——— 


77 | MOTOR CARS, MOTOR CYCLES, and MOTOR SCOOTERS, 
and articles (other than rubber tyres and tubes) 
adapted for use as parts and accessories thereof 
provided that such articles as are ordinarily also 
used for other purposes than as parte and acces- 
sories of motor vehicles included in this item or 
in Serial No. 76 shall be dutiable at the rate of 
duty specified for such articles 


Ad valorem |15 per cent. 


Ad valorem |30 per cent, 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 








Taritf 


Valuation. Duty, 


Nawes of Articles. | Per 


Seria} 
Ao. 














10]1.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid. 


CULLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS. 


78 | The following Agricultural Implements, namely, oe ena Free, 
winnowers, threshers, mowing and reaping 
machines, binding machines, elevators, seed and 
corn crushers, chaff-cutters, root-cutters, | 
enalinge cutters, horse and bullock = gears, 
ploughs, culti\ators, scanfiers, harrows, clod- 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, hay presses, 
potato diggers, latex spouts, spraying machines, 
powder-hlowers, white-aht exterminating machi- 
Nes, beet pullers, broadcast seeders, corn pickers, 
corn shellers, culti-packers, drag scrapers, | 
stalk cuttc(rs, huskers and shireijders, potato 
planters, lime sowers, manure spreaders, fisters, 
soll graders and rakes, also agricultural 
tractors , also component parts of these imple- 
ments, machines o1 tractors, provided that they 
can be readily fitted into their proper places in 
the implements, machines or tractors for which 
they are imported, and that they cannot ordi- 
nanly be used for purposes unconnected with 
agriculture. * 


—_— 


79 | ARTICLFs plated with gold and silver excluding ree Ad valorem {30 per cent, 
surgical instruments. f 


80 } CLOCKS and WATCHES and parts thereof .. des ees ss 30 ” 
81 | CUTLERY, eacluding plated cutlery(see Serial No 79) eetes Ad valorem |15 per cent. 


82 | The following Dairy and Poultry Farming Appli- pean sates Free, 
ances, namely, creams separators, milking 
machines, milk sterilizing or pasteurizing plant, 
milk acrating and cooling apparatus, churns, 
butter dryers, butter workers, milk-bottle fillers 
aud cappci1s, apparatus specially designed for 
testing milk and other dairy produce, and in 
cubators, also component parts of these ap- 

liances, provided that they can be readily fitted 

to their proper places in the ap ces for 
which they are imported, and that they cannot 
ordinardy be used for other than dairy and poul- 
try farming purposes. 


82A jomEeno REFRIGERATORS .. a is a ao Ad valorem {15 per cent. 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notifications Nos. 37 
and 41, dated the 13th September and 29th November 1980 respectively, the following agricultural 
machimes and implements, namelv, flame throwers for attachment to spraying machines designed 
or the extermination of locusts and latex cups, are exemp from payment of import duty. 


t Under the Government of India, Finance department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 18+ 
dated the 80th March 1929, articles of imitation jewellery (includmg buttons and other fasteners)» 
which consist of, or include, base metal plated with gold or silver and in which the proportion of 
agit metal to total metallic contents is less than 1°5 per oent., are liable to duty at 15 per cent- 

valorem é 
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Schedule II.—(Umport Tariff)—continued. 


Names of Articies. Per vilerton, Duty. 


Il1.—Articles wholly or mainly 


manufactured—conia. Bs. & PD 
CUILERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INS CRUMENTS—contd, 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL GEAR AND TRANSMISSION Adtalorem 15 per cent. 


GEAR, namely, switches, fuses and current- 
breaking devices of all sorts and descriptions, 
designed for use in circuits of less than ten am- 
peres and at a pressure not exceeding 250 volts, 
and regulators for use with motors designed to 
consume less than 187 watts , bare or insulated 
copper wires and cables, any oné core of which, 
not being one specially designed as a pilot core, 
has a sectional area of less than one eightieth 
part of a square inch, and wires and cables of 
other metals of not mo¢e than equivalent con- 
ductivity; and line insulators, including also 
cleats, connectors, leading in tubes and the like, 
of types and sizes such as are ordinarily used in 
connection with the transmission of power for 
other than Industrial purposes, and the {fittings 


thereof, 
HARDWARE, ironmongery and tools, all sorts, not Ad valorem 15 per cent 
otherwise specified. 
Tariff vaiue, 
Crown corks .. oo ee ee aa 15 per cent, 


(INSTRUMFNTS, apparatus and appliances, 1m- 
ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and in actual use by him in the exercise 
of his profession or calling. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and parts thereof es Ad valorem 30 per cc nt. 


‘TELEGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS, and Ad valorem .10 per ccnt. 
parts thereof imported by, or under the orders | 
of a Railway Administration. 


WATFR-LIFTS, sugar-muls, sugar centrifuges, sugar Free. 
pug-mills, oil-presses, and parts thereof, when 
constructed so that they can be worked by 
manual or anmmal power, and pans for boiling 
sugar-cane juice. 


All other sorts of implements, Instruments, appa- Ad valorem 15 per cent. 
ratus and appliances (including plated surgical 
instruments) and parta thereof, not otherwise 
specified.* 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 11, 
dated the 5th April 1930, (a) apparatus designed solely for the reecption of broadcast wireless, and 
such component parts of apparatus for wireless telegraphy or telephony a3 can be used as parts of 
apparatus for the reception of broadcast wireless, are liable to duty at 12% per cent a4 valorem, 
and (b) other apparatus for wireless telegraphy or elepeny and oper component parts thereof are 
liable to duty at 2} per cent. ad valorem: provided that nothing shall be deemed to be a compo- 
nent parts of apparatus for wireless telegraphy or telephony for the purpose of this Notification 
unless it is essential for the working of such apparatus and has been given far that purpose some 
special shape or quality that would not be essential for its use for any other purpose 
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Schedule Il.—(Import Tariff)—contsnued. 


Names of Articies 


Seria) No. 





11L—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— covid. 


DYES AND COLOURS. 


Dyes derived from coal-tar and coal-tar deriva- 
tives used in any dyeing process. 


DyFine and Tanning Substances, all sorts not 
otherwise specitied and paints and colours and 
painters’ materials, all sorts. 


Tariff values. 


Cochineal ai 
Gallnuts, Persian 
Gamboge 
Turmeric i 
Vermillion, Canton 


FURNITURE, CABINETWARE AND MANU: 
FACTURES OF WOOD. 
FURNITURF, Cabinetware and all other manufac- | 
tures of wood not otherwise specified. 


GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE. 


GLASS and GLASSWARE, lacquered ware, earthen-— 


ware, china and porcelain, all sorts except glass 
bangles and beads and false pearls (see Senal 
No. 1294). 


Tariff values, 


Aerated water bottles, empty— 


Codd’s pattern— 
Under 10 ozs. oe oe 
10 0x8, ° .. - i 
Over 10 ozs, ee ee 


Crown cork pattern— 
7 OES, and under ., én ee 


Over 7 oxs, up to and including 10 ozs, . 


Over 10 oxs, os a 


‘ There is no entry bearing Serial No, 94. 


Tariff 
Per Valuation Duty, 
Rs, a. p. 
free. 
Ad valorem 15 per cent. 
Ib. 110 O 15 per cent 
cwt, 38 8 0 15 9 
Ib. 1 90 16 iy 
cwt 25 0 0 15 LS 
box of 90 250 0 O 15 a 
bundlcs, 
Ad valorem 15 per cent 
Ad valorem 15 per cent. 
gross. 28 QO 0O 15 per cent. 
9001 , 
3100/15 ,, 
16 0 0 
18 12 0 
21 0 O 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—continucd 


Tariff 
Names of Artieles, Per Valuation. Duty. 
Itl.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd, 
HIDCS AND SKINS AND LUCATHETR. 
95 HIDFS and SKINS not otherwise specified, Leather Ad valorem b per cent, 


and Leather Manufactures, all sorts, not other 
wise specified, 


MACHINLRY. 


MACHINERY, namely, such of the following articles 
as are not otherwise specified — 


(1) prime movers, boilers, locomotive en- 
gines and tenders for the same, portable 
engines (including power driven road rol- 
lers, fire engines and tractors), and other 
machines in which the prime-mover ts not 
separable from the operative parts, 


(2 


—=—— 


machines and sets of machines to bc work- 
ed by electric, steam, water, fire or other 
power, Not being manual or animal labour, 
or which before bemg brought into use 
require to be fixed with reference to other 
moving parts , 


(3) apparatus and appliances not to be operated 
by manual or animai labour, which are 
designid for use in an industrial system as 
parts indispensable for its operation and 
have been given for that purpose some 
special shape or quality which would not 
be essential for their use for any other pur- 
pose , 


(4 


oe 


control gear, self-acting or otherwise, and 
transmission gear designed for use with any 
machinery above specified including belt- 
ing of all matenals (other than cotton, hair 
and canvas ply) and driving chains but 
excluding driving ropes not made of cotton, 


(5) bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper wires 
and cables and other electrical wires and 
cables, insulated or not and poles, troughs, 
conduits and insulators designed as parts 
4 a ee system, and the fittings 
thereof, 


NoTE.—The term “industnal system” used 
sub-clause (3) means an installation 
designed to be employed directly in the 
performance of any process, or series 
of processes necessary for the manu- 
facture production or extraction of any 
commodity. 
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Schedule Il.—({Import Tariff)—oontinued. 


Names of Articles. 


III1.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd. 


MACHINERY—contd. 


The following textile machinery and apparatus by 


whatever power operated, namely, healds, heald 
cords and heald knitting needles; reeds and 
shuttles; warp and weft preparation machinery 
and looms; bobbins and pirns; dobbies; Jac- 
quard machines ; Jacquard harness linen cords; 
Jacquard cards; punching plates for Jacquard 
cards; warping mills; multiple box sleys; solid 
border sleys; tape sleys; swivel sleys; tape 
looms; wool carding machines; wool spinning 
machines ; hosiery machinery ; coir mat shearing 
machines; coir fibre willowing machines; heald 
knitting machines; dobby cards; lattices and 
lags for dobbies; wooden winders; silk looms; 
silk throwing and reeling machines ; cotton yarn 
reeling machines; sizing machines; doubling 
machines; silk twisting machines; cone winding 
machines ; piano card cutting machines; harness 
building frames; card lacing frames ; drawing 
and denting hooks; sewing thread balls making 
machines; cumbli finishing machinery; hank 
boilers ; cotton carding and spinning machines ; 
mail eyes, tingoes, comber boards and comber 
board frames; take-up motions; temples and 
pickers; picking bands; picking sticks; printing 
machines, roller cloth; clearer cloth; sizing 
flannel ; and roller skins. 


Printing and Lithographic Material, namely: 


presacs, lithographic plates, composing sticks, 
chases, imposing tables, lith phic stones, 
stereo-blocks, wood blocks, f-tone blocks, 
clectrot; pe blocks, pioorss blocks and highly 
polished copper or zinc sheets spcoially pre- 
pared for making pene blocks, roller moulds 
roller frames and stocks, roller composition, 
lithographic map rollers, standing screw and 
hot presses, perforating machines, gold 
blocking presses, galley presses, proof presses, 
arming presses, gd plate printing presses, 
rolling presses, ruling machines, ruling pen, 
making machines, lead cutters, rule cutters, slug 
cutters, type casting machines, type setting and 
casting machines, paper in rolls with side 
perforations to be uscd after further perforation 
for type-casting, rule bending machines, rule 
mitreing machines, bronzing machines, stereoty- 
ping apparatus, paper folding machines, 

machines, and clarified liquid glue, but 
exclu ink and paper. 


Component Parts of Machinery, as defined in Serial 


Nos. 06, 97 and 98, namely, such parts only as 
are essential for the working of the machine or 
apparatus and have been given for that purpose 
some special shape or quality which would not 
be essential for their use for any other purpose ; 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation 


Duty. 


Free, 


Free. 


Free; 
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Schedule Il.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 


Tariff 
Names of Articles Per Valuation Duty. 
Ili —Artheles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid 
MACHINE RY—conceld 
provided that articles which do not satisfy this 

condition shall also be deemed to be component 

parts of the machine to which they belong if 

they are essential to its operation and are import 

ed with it in such quantities as may appear to 

the Collector of Customs to be reasonable 
99A Cotton hairand canvas ply belting for machinery Alvalorem wo per cont 
99B Rubber In ulated Copper Wires and Cables no 

core of which other than one specially designed 

18a pilot core has a sections! irea of less 

than one eishtieth part of a square inch 

whether made with any additional msulatinz or 

covering matenal or not 
100 MACHINERY and component parts thereof meaning 

machines or parts of machines to be worked tv 

manual or animal labour not otherwise specified 

and any machines (except such as are designed 

to be used exclusively in industrial processes) 

which require for their operation less than one 

quarter of one brake horse power 

METALS IRON AND STELCL 

1014 Tron alloys Ad valorem 10 per cent. 
101B [RON ANGLF channel and tee— 

(a) fabricated all qualities— 

(2) of British manufacture ton Rs 21 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher 

(11) not of British manufacture Rs 21 or 17 
per cont 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher 
plus Ra 15 
per ton 

(b) not fabricated kinds other than gatvanized 
tinned or lead coated and other than Crown 
or superior qualittes— 
Rs a p 
(2) of British manufacture ton 19 0 0 
(zt) not of British manufacture 30 0 
1010|Inon ANGLF channel and tee not otherwise speci Ad valorem 10 per cent 
fled (see Serial No 1010) 
Tariff values — 

Angle, channel aud tee— 

Crown and superior qualities not fabricated ton 200 O 0/10 per cent 
Other kinds, not fabricated, if galvanized, 200 0 0/10 ” 


tinned, or lead coated 








&28 Customs Tariff. 
Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—cont:nued. 
Z, 
a Tariff 
r Names of Articles. Per Valuation. Duty 
o 
wm 
1l1.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd Rs ap] Ra a. p. 
METALS , IRON AND STEEL—contd 
101 | Iron, common bar not galvanized tinned or Jead 
D coated if not of any shape and dimension speci 
fied in clause (a) or clause (c) of Serial No 102c— 
(2) of British manufacture ton 26 0 0 
(vt) not of British manufacture ‘3 87 0 0 
1011| TRON BAR AND ROD not otherwise specified (see Ad valorem |10 per cent 
Serial No 101d) 
Turriff values — 
Bar and rod— 
Qualitics superior to Grade A of the British ton 300 0 0/10 ‘i 
Engineering Standard Association 
Grade A of the British Engineering Stand 
ard Association and Ciown quality and 
intermediate qualitics— 
Over } inch in diameter or thickness ” 190 0 010 ‘3 
4 Inch and under in diamcter or thich ; 220 0 0/10 - 
ness 
Common, ff galv 1nized, tinned, or lead - 200 0 0/10 o 
coated 
101¥| JRon PIG... : die ‘ Adtalorem |10 ” 
Tariff value — 
Tron, pig ton 73 O Oj10 ss 
101G; [Ron rice bowls Adtalorem {10 4 
Taruf value — 
Iron rice bowls cwt 19 0 0/10 $i 
1024 goer hail and tee, if galvanized, tinned or lead- Ad talorem {10 ‘i 
coate 
Tariff value — 
Angle and tee if galvanized, tinned or lead ton 205 0 0/10 
coated, not fabricated 
1028] STEEJ, angle and tee, not otherwise specified (see 
Serial No 102a) and beam, channel, zed trough 
and piling— 
(a) fabricated— 

(1) of British manufacture .. ee a ton, 7 Rs 21 or 17 
per cent ad 
talorem, 
whichever 
is higher 

(11) not of British manufacture ee ° ‘3 sae Rs, 21 or 17 
per cent ad 
valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs, 15 
per ton 

(0) not fabricated— Rs. a p 

(t) of Britash manufacture ., a os *” bec te 19 0 O 

(st) not of British manufacture oe ee 4 eis 2 $0 0 OU 
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Names of Articies Per | See Duty. 


‘pial Ni 





Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 


manufactured—conid. Rs, a. p 
METALS, IRON AND STEEL—eonld. 
EEL, BAR AND ROD, the following hinds— & ves Ad valorem |10 per ccut 


a) shapes specially designed for the reinforce- 
ment of concrete, if the smallest dimension 
is under $ inch, 


b) all shapes and sizes, 1{— 


(2) of alloy, crucible, shear, blister or tub 
steel, or 
(12) galvanized or coated with other metals, 


or 
(222) planished or polished, mecluding bright 
steel shaiting , 


c) other qualities, if of any of the following 
shapes and sizes— 


(1) rounds not over 7/16 inch diameter, 


(12) squares not over 7/16 inch side 

(122) flats, if under 1 inch wide and not over 
4 inch thick, 

(v2) flats not under 8 inches wide and not 
over $ inch thick, 

(v) ovals if the dimension of the major axis 
Is not less than twice that of the minor 


AXIS 
(22) all other shapes, any size 
‘aruff values — 
Bar and rod— 
Galvanized or coated with other metals, all ton, 205 O O10 per cent, 
shapes and sizes. 


Planished or polished, including bright steel ss 215 0 Oj10 


shafting, all shapes and sizes, : 


DET, BAR AND ROD, not otherwise specified (see 
Serial No 102c)— 


Rs. a P. 
(1) of British manufacture ee as as ton, ora 26 0 ¢€ 
12) not of British manufacture .. ee ae 5 aeee 87 0 £ 
FFL (other than bars), alloys, crucible, shear, aes Ad valorem |10 per oc it 
blister and tub. 
EEL (other than bars) made for springs and cut- eee ” 1045 
ling tools by any proccss 
EFL, ingots, blooms and billets and slabs of a eces ” 10 7 


shickness of 1} inches or more. 
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° 
4 Tariff 
a Names of Articles. Per Valuation. Duty 
= 
in eer 
a _ [ 
Ill —Articles wholly or mainly Rs a p 
manufactured—conid. 
MIETAIS, IRON AND STEFL—contd 
l02 | Stars StRucTuRFS, fabricated partiilly or wholly, 
H not otherwise specified if made mainly or wholly 

of steel bars scctions, plates or sheets for thi 

construction of buiddings bridges, tanks well 

curbs, tresties, towers and similir structures or 

for parts thercof but not including } uilders 

hardw tre (see Sertul No 84) or aay ot the articles 

specified in Se1al Nos 76 96 99 or 159— 

(¢) of British manuracture : ton Rs 1 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is hisher 

(1) not of British manufacture : Rs 21 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem, 
Whichever 
is «higher, 
plus Rs lo 
por ton 

02 | STKE tinplates and tinned sheets tncluding tin Rs 48 
} tagecrs and cuttings of such plates, shects or 
tageers 
103 | IRON OR SiFkY anchors and cables Adtalorem {10 per cent 
A 
03 | TRON OR STEFF bolts and nuts including hookbolts cwt Rs 2 
B and nuts for roofing 
-03 | TRON OR STEFL 1 \PAND?}D METATI Ad iralorem }10 per cent, 
¢ 
.03 | IRON OR STFEI HOOPS AND STRIPS %» 10» 
dD 
*103] IRON OR STFRL NAILS rivets and washers 1] sorts ‘ 10 ,, 
F 

Tariff talues ~— 

Natls rivets and washers— 

Naik, wirc, rncluding French ewt 8 0 0/10 » 

Nails, row deck and flat headed +‘ 16 & 0 }10 » 

” bulloch and horse shoe rT) 8 8 0/10 9” 

Panel pins 16 gauge and smaller ” 12 0 Oj10 _ —,, 

Rivets botlermakcrs or structural if Lack 3 10 Q 0 {10 ss 

Washers blich structural 9 10 0 O10 ” 
103 | TRON OR STFFL PIPES and tubes and fittings there 
GQ for, if riveted or otherwise built up of plates or 

sheets— 

(a) galvanized .. 3 - se : ton Rs 33 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 





* Ihere is no entry bearing Scrial No, 108e, 
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Schedule I!I.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Serial Vo | 





IIl.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid 
METALS, IRON AND SLESQL-—conti 
IRON OR STEEL PIPES and tubes and fittings therc- 

for, of rivetei or otherwis3 dualt up of plates or 
sheets—contd 

(6) not galyanized— 

(2) not under 4 inch thick— 
of British manufacture 


not of British manuf ictare 


(12) under 4 inch thick— 
of British manufacture 


not of British manufacture 


103 | IRON OR STIFL PIPKS AND LUBES, also fittings 
H therefor, that ts to say, bends, boots, elbows 
tees, sockets flanges, plugs, vulves, cocks and 
the like, excluding pipes, tubes and fittings 
therefor otherwise specified (see Serial No 103g) 


103 | IRON OR STFEL PLATES OR SHEETS (including 
I cuttings, discs and circles) not under 4 inch 
thick and not of cast 1ron— 
(a) fabricatcd, all qualities— 
(2) of British manufacture .. 


(22) not of Bntish manufacture 


(6) not fabnecated, chequered and sup, 
tank, bridge and common qualitics— 

(t) of British manufacture. ee 

(11) not of British manufacture an 


Per Tariff 





Rs. a Pp. 


Ad valorem 


ton 


Valuation. 


Duty. 


Rs 21 or 17 
per cent 
ad talorem 
whichever 
is higher, 


Rs 21 or 17 
Pr cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rts. 15 
per ton. 


Rs. 39 or 17 
per __ cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 


Rs 39 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
iss higher, 
plus Rs 26 
per ton. 


10 per cent. 


Rs 214 or 17 
per cent, 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 


Ks 21 or 17 
per cent, 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 15 
per ton. 


Ra, 20). 
Ra. 36, 
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“i Tariff 
3 Names of Articles. Per Dut 
4 Valuation. y 
eg 
ilt.—Articles wholly or mainly | 
manufactured—conid, Rs. a Pp. 
METALS, IRON AND STLEL—contd. 
103 | IRON OR STF. PLATES AND SHEETS (including ae Ad valorerr |10 per cent. 
J cuttings, discs and circles) not under 4 inch 
thick not otherwise specified (see Serial Nos 
102k, 1021, 103g and 1032), whether fabricated | 
or not, 
Tarcuff values.— 
Plates and sheets (including cuttings, discs 
and circles) not under 4 inch thick— 
Boller fire-box and special qualitics, not ton 240 0 O10 ‘5 
fabricated 
Galvanized, plain, not fabricated - i | 200 0 0/10 ,, 
103 | IRON OR STEFL SHEFTS (including cuttings, discs wraa | Ad valorem |10 - 


and circles) under % inch thick, whether fabri- 
cated or not, if coated with metals other than 
tin or zinc. 


103 | IROW OR STKE SHEETS (including cuttings, discs 
L and clicles) under 3 inch thick — 


(a) fabricated— 


(2) galvanized we ton Rs 33 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
13 higher. 


(11) all other sorts not otherwise sy 
cifled (see Serial No 1034)— 


of British manufacture. . : a Rs 39 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher. 


a i 4 Rs 39 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem 
whichever 
1s = higher 
plus Rs, 26 
per ton. 


not of British manufacture 


(bd) not fabncated— 
(1) galvanized .. ate a ‘ - Rs. 30. 


(tt) all other sorts not otherwise spect- 
fled (see Semal Nos. 102: and 
103A )— 


of British manufacture es s 
not of British manufacture .. a a 


Pe 
on 
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Schedule i1.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 


Names of Articles. Per he Duty. 
Ra, a. p 
IlI.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid. 
METALS, IRON AND STELL—contd. 
TRON OR STEEL RAILWAY TRACK MATERIAL— 

A. Rails (including tramway rails the heads of 
which are not grooved)— 

(a) (2) 301lbs per yard and over ton er Rs 13, 

(22) fish plates therefor .. ; ‘3 pales Rs. 6 or 10 
per ccnt, 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
8 higher. 

(o) under %O]}!s per yard, and fish 

plate, therctor— 

| 
if of British manufacture ‘5 ee Ks, 26, 
if not of British manufacture ss ahaa Rs. 37, 

B. Switches and crossings and the lke mate- 
rials not made of alloy stcel, including 
switches and crossings and the like ma- 
terials for tramway rails the heads of 
which are not grooved— 

(2) for rails 30 lbs per yard and ove! > ee tae Rs 14 or 17 
percent, 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 

(22) for rails under 30 lbs. per yard- 

of British manufacture.. ‘y ates Rs 29 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 

not of British manufacture ” er Rs 29 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichev er 
is higher, 
plus Rs, 12 
per ton. 

C. Sleepers, other than cast iron, and keys and se vege Rs. 10 or 10 
distance pieces and the like for use with per cent, 
such sieepers. ad valorem, 

whiches er 
18 higher. 


27 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—centinued. 


Names of Articles. 


Serial 
No 


lll —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—rontd. 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL—coneld. 
Spikes and tie-bars— 
of Bntish manufacture 
not of British manufacture 

103 TRON OR STEEL RaiLway track material not other- 

N wise specified (see Serial Nos. 103m and 117 
including bearing plates, cast iron slecpers an 
fastenings therefor, other than tie-bars, and 
lever-boxes. 

*108; IRON ORB STLBL TRAMWAY track material, not other 
wise specified (see Senal No. 103m), including 
rails, fish-plates, tie-bars, switches, crossings 
and the like matenals of shapes and sizes spe- 
clally adapted for tramway tracks. 


D 


103 TRON oR STEEL wire including fencing-wire and 
Q wire-rope, but excluding wire-netting. 


#103! IRON oR STEFL (other than bar or rod) specially 
designed for the reinforcement of concrete. 


103 IRON OR STKLL, the original maternal (but not in 

T cluding machinery) of any ship or other vessel 

intended for inland or harbour navigation which 

has been assembled abroad, takcn to pieces and 
shipped for reassembly in India .— 

Provided that articles dutiable under this 
item shall not be deemed to be dutiable 
under any other item 

104 ALL SORTS OF IRON AND STEEL and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise specified. 


Tariff values— 
Iron and Stee] cans or drums— 
When imported containing kerosene and 

motor spint, namely — 

Cans, tinned, of four gallons capacity 

Cans or drums, not tinned, of two gallons 
capacity— 
(a) with faucet caps .. és 
(6) ordinary 

Drums of four gallons capacity— 
(a) with faucet caps .. : F 
(o) ordinary... oe e 5 


METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL 
CURRENT coin of the Government of India 
GOLD bullion and coin and gold sheets and plates 
which have undergone no process of manufacture 
subsequent to rolling. 

GOLD PLATE, gold thread and wire, gold leaf and gold 
manufactures, allsorts not otherwise specified. 

SILVER bullion and coin not otherwise specified, 
aud silver shects and plates which have 
undergone on process of manufacture sub- 
sequent to rolling 

SILVER PLATE silverthread and wire,(including so- 
called gold thread and wire mainiv made of 
ellver), silver leaf and silver manufactures, all 
sorta not otherwise specified. 


105 
106 


107 
(7 
A 


108 


Per 


can 


can or drum 


ounce 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


Ra a. p. 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


oO 
fe.) 
S 


Hr or 
(Sees) 
oo oo 


Ad valorem 


Duty. 


Rs. 26, 
Ra, 37. 
10 per cent, 


10 ” 


10 


10 ” 


Rs. 23 or 10 
per cent, 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 


15 per cent. 


lo, 
os 
15 ” 
1b 
Io 


Free. 


30 per cent. 


Six annas. 


Ad valorem 38 per cent. 


* There are no entries bearing Serial Nos. 1030 and 1037. 
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Tariff 
Names of Articles. Per Valuation. Duty. 


OUCE ISI 
No, 











Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid, Rs. a. p. 


MLTALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL 
—concid. 


109 TIN, block ee se ee ee es e ton @eee Rs. 250 


110 | Zino, unwrought, including cakes, ingots, tiles si et ! ree. 
(other than boiler tiles), hard or soft slabs and 
plates, dust, dross and ashes, and broken zinc 


[11 | ALL SORTS OF MFTATS OTHER THAN TRON AND ‘ 4d valorem |15 per cent, 
STEEL and manufactures thereof not otherwise 
specified * 


Tariff values— 
Aluminium circles... a5 lb 0 10 
a sheets, plain me 0 9 

Brass, patent or yellow metal, sheets and cwt 46 0 
sheathing, weighing 1 lb or above per 
square foot, and braziers, and plates 

Brass, patent or yellow metal (imcluding PP 34 
gun metal) ingots 

Brass, patent or yellow metal (including rs 2 
gun metal ) old 

Copper, braziers, sheets, plates and sheath- ‘a 52 

ing 


0 
0 
0 
“3 old os 36 0 
0 
7 
7 


caS> 
= 
nt 


pigs, tiles, ingots, cakes, bricks ‘i 50 
and slabs 
», foil or dankpana, plain, white, 10 to hundred 1 
liin x4to 5in leaves. 
», 401] or dankpana, plain, coloured, 10 + 1 
tollin x4to5in 


Lead, pig F , a es cwt 17 8 
Quicksilver . ‘ oe Se wa ib, 4 0 


PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY 


.12 | Paperand articles made of paper and papier mache, coos Advualcrem |15__,, 

teboard, millboard, and cardboard, all sorts, 
and stationery, including drawing and copy 
books, labels, advertising circulars, sheet or card 
almanacs and calendars, Christmas, Easter, and 
other cards, including cards in booklet form, 
including also waste paper and old newspapers 
for packing, but excluding trade catalogues and 
advertising circulars imported by packet, book, 
or patcel post and postage stamps whether 
used or unused and paper money and paper 
and stationery otherwise specified. 


te 


o oOo oOo & & oO 
— 
wi 


oo 
tamed 
ao 


Tariff values.— 
Old newspapers in bales and bags : cwt. 
Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, Ib. 
flint, poster and stereo) in which the 
mechanical wood pulp amounts to not 
less than 65 per cent. of the fibre con- 
tent, glazed or unglazed, white or grey. 


—~ © Under the Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 28, 
dated the 9th August 1930, radium is exempt from payment of import duty 
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Schedule I1._—{Import Tariff)—continuca 


Names of Articles 


I}i —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid 


PAPFR PASIFBOARD AND 
STATIONLEY conti 


Tariff ral cexs—contd 
Jacking and wrapping paper— 
Machine glaz ! pressings 
Manilla machine gla7cd or unzlazet and 
sulphite envelope 
Kraft anjimitation kraft 
Straw boards 


Printing paper (cxcluding chrome marble flint 
yoster ani stereo) all sorts which contain no 
mechanical wood pulp or in which the mecha 
nical wooi 1} ulp amounts to less than Go | er cent 
of the fibre content 


WRITING Papt R— 

(a) Ruled or printed forms (including letter 
pa} er with yrinte 1 hea din.s) and account 
uni maiuscm)t books anil th binding 
thereot 


(6b) All other sorts 
LRADI CALATOGUIS ani advertisin, circulars 1m 
yorted by packet book or parcel post 
PosrAGh STAMPS whether used or unused 


PAPFR MONEY 


RAITWAS PIANT AND ROILING SfOCh 


Rulway matertals for permanent way ani rolling 
stock namely sleepers other than iron and 
steel and fastenings therefor bearing plates 
fish bolts and nuts chairs interlocking appari 
tus brahe gear shunting skids couplings ani 
springs signals turntables weighbridzes cir 
rlages Wagons traversers rail removers scooters 
trollics trucks switches crossings and the like 
materials made of alloy steel also cranes’ water 
cranes ani water tanks when imported by or 
under the ordels of a railway adm nistration 


Provided that for the purpose of this entry rail 
way meania line of railway subject to the pro 
visions of the Indian Railways Act 1890 and 
includes a railway constructed in a State in 
India and also such tramways as the Governor 
General in Council may bys notification in the 
Ga ette of India specifically include therein 


Provided also that articles of machinery as defin 
ed in Serial No 96 or No 99 shall not be deemed 
to be included hereunder 

Component Parts of Railway Wfiterial as defined 
in Serial No 117 namely such narts onlv as are 
essential for the working of railwa\s and have 
been given for that purpose some special shape 
or quality which would not be essential for their 
use for any other purpose 


Tariff 
Valuation Duty. 


Rs 
0 2 0 15 percent 
0 2 3 15 
02 3 1) : 
6 0 0 15 
|One anna 


lOne anna oT 
15 per cent 
al valorem 
whichcv er 
ls Ingher 

One anna 

l ree 


Ad alorem 10 per cent 


Ad talorem'i0 pcr cent 


Customs Tariff. 
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Schedule II—(Import Tariff) — coni:nyed. 


Names of Articles 


Ill —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured —contd 


RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCh 
—coneld 


Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the railway material to which they 
belong if they are essential to its operation and 
are imported with 1t in such quantities as may 
appear to the Collector of Customs to be reason 
able 


YARNS AND TLE\TILE FABRICS 
ARTIFICIAI SILK YARN AND THREAD 


Cotton pie goois (oth rthin f nts of not mot 
thin nin virl inl ngth) 


(aq) plungry thatis nottl ach dor dy } 
in th pie w import din pieces 
Whth ith r ar without woven head 
11g or coitain 11\¥ Iength of mor 
thin nine yards whi hs not diviled by 
transy rs wov nh idings— 


(1) of British manufacture 


(u) not of British manuf ictur 


b) oth re— 
(1) of British manufacture 
(n) not of British manufactur 


COTTON TWIST AND YARN and cotton sewing or 
darning thread 


122 |STCOND HAND or used gunny bag or cloth made of 
jute 


YARN (CX Ju ling cotton y4rn) such a3 433 or linarily 
ised for the manufacture of beltin, for machinery 


123 |X ARNS AND TCXTILES FABRICS that is to say — 
Cotton thread «ther than sewing or darping 
| thread and al] other manufactured cotton 
goods not otherwise specified 
FLAX, twist and yarn and manufactures of flax 
Haberdashery ind millinery excluding articles 
made of silk and silk m Xtures 


Tariff 


Valuation Duty 


ks a Pp 


Ad valorem 10 per cent 


Ad valor m 20 per cent 
or 34 annas 
per pound 
whiche ver 
18 higher 


Ad valorem 25 per cent 
or 3$ annas 
jr pound 
whiche ver 
1s higher 


Ad r.alorem 20 per cent 

Ad vtlorem 

Alvalorem 6 per c nt 
or 1} .nnas 
Pp r pound 
whithe ver 
14 higher 


I ree 


Ad valorem 5 per cent 


Ad valorem 


Co 
aS 
oO 





edie No 


130 


131 
L32 


133 
134 
L3> 


136 


L37 
138 
L390 
140 
141 
i41 
4? 
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Schedule 0.—(Import Tariff)—continued 


Names of Atticles 


ItI ~ Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid 


MISCLLLANIOUS— ontd 


Japan— 
Rashmi or lustre all colours— 
Fancy (including all kinis of Vikmel 
or 712212) 
All others 
Hollow or tube all colours 
Sonerikida (golbala)—. 
Containing gold in their composition 
All othe1s 
BOOKS PRINTID including covers for printe] 
books maps charts ani plins proofs music 
manuseripts int lustriutions specially made for 
binding ta books 
Brushes an 1 brooms 
Building and IJ ngineering Matenals includinz 
asphalt bricks cement (excdulin’ Portlan| 
cement other thin white Portlind com nt) chall 
and lime, cliy pipes of carthen ware = tiles 
firebricks not being component parts of anv 
article included In Serial No 96 or No 117 anl 
all other sorts of building ind engineerin, 


Per 


doz pairs 


Tariff 
Valuation 


Rs a p 


or co oso 
Nw © tw es i 


1d 27 dorem 


Duty 


30 perc nt 


30, 
30 


29 , 
30 
Free 


ly per ccnt 
lo 


materivdls not otherwise speutied including 
bitumen and other insulating materials 
CANDLES - lo 
CHINA CLAY L ree 
CINK MATOGRAPH J ILM 42 valorem | 30 per cent 
Lariff values — 
a ee standirl positive films new or 1 oot 046/15 =, 
used— 
Cor lage and rope and twine of vegcttble fibre not dd valorem | lo, 
otherwise spccificd 
Lariffralue — 
Coir yarn owt 13 0 07} to 
Lireworks specially prepared as danger or distress Llealim | Lo 
hghts for the use of ships 
LIRELWORKS not otherwise speufied (see Senal 30 
No 137) 
LURNITUREF ticklo and apparel not otherwise lo 
described for steam sailing rowing and other 
vessels 
IvORY, manufactured not otherwise specified : 30 ; 
JEWEITERY AND JEWEIS® : 30. =O; 
TIaguT SHIES I rec 
MATOUNES 
(1) Inbox» containing on the average not gross. of Rs a p 
more than 100 matches boxes 18 0 
(2) In boxes containing on the average more| Forevery 0 6 0 


than 100 matches 


22 matches 
or fraction 
thereof in 
each bo. 


per gross 
of boxes =| 


* Under Government of India, Finance Departmcnt (Centril Revenues) Notifications No 18, 


dated the 30th March 1929 articks of imitation jc wellury (including buttons and other fasteners) 
which consists of or include base metal plaid with gold and »!lver and m which the proportion 
of precious metal to total metallic contents 1s less than 15 perc nt, are liable to duty at 15 per 


oeut 


ad valorem 
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Schedule IIl.—(import Tariff)—continued, 


a 


oO 

& 

3 Names of Articles 

Dn 

III —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured —conid, 
MISCELLANEOUS—conid 

143 | Undipped splints such as are ordinarily used for 
match making 

144 | Veneers such as are ordinamly used for making 
boxes including boxes and parts of boxes madc 
of such veneers 

11> | MATS AND MATTING 

146 | OILCAKES 

147 | OILGCLOTH AND FLOOR CLOTH 

148 | PAacKING—Engine and Boiler—all sorts excludin, 
packing forming a component part of any article 
included in Serial Nos 96 and 117 

14) | PERFOMI RY not otherwise specified 
Tariff values — 

Gowla husked and unhusked 
Kapurkachri (zedoary) 
Patch leaves (patchoull) 
Rose flowers, dried 

100 | Pitcu, tar and dammer 

Tariff values — 
Coal pitch 
Stockholm ee 
Dammer Batu 

151 | POLISHES and compositions 

152 | PORTLAND OFMENT excluding white Portland 
cement 

193 | PRINTER S INK 

1534] Printing Type . 

154 |The following printing matenal namely 
leads brass rules wooden and metal quoins 
shooting sticks and galleys and metal furniture 

105 | PRINTS, Dngravings and Pictures (including photo 
aaa picture post cards) not otherwise 
speci 

136 RACES for the withering of tea leaf 

1o7 | ROPES, cotton 

198 | RUBBER TYRES and other manufactures of rubber, 
not otherwise specified (see Sertal No 127) 

159 | Ships and other vessels for inland and harbour navi 
ga ation, including steamers, launches, boats and 

arges imported entire or in sections 

Provided that articles of machinery as defined 
in Serial No 96 or No 99 shall, when 
separately imperted, not be deemed to be 
included hereunder 

160 | SMOKERS’ requisites, excluding tobacco (Serial 


Nos 27 to 30) and matches (Senal No 142) 


ee a 


Tariff 


Per Valuation 


Rs a p 


Ib 


Al valoresy 


ewt 70 


t 

t 
onrcoo 
ocoe 


Ad valorem 
ewt 
] 
1 
Ad valore 


OO tm ON OO 
g oO amp 
Ps oie 


ton 


: Ad valorem 
b 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 





Re a. J, 


0 4 6 
0 6 0 


5 per cent, 
b 


15 : 
15 : 
15 ” 
by, 
15 ; 
6, 
15 ” 
15 ” 
15 9 
15 x 
11 0 90 
5 per cent, 
One anna 


23 per cent. 


30 


23 ; 
Free 
lo per cent 


10 
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Customs Tarsff. 
Schedule li— (Import Tariff)—concluded 
Tariff 
Names of Articles. Per Valuation 
Ill .—Articles wholly or mainly Re.a p 
manufactured—coneld, 
MISCELLAN EO US— coneld 
Soar ‘ Ad valorern 
Tariff value — 
Soft Soap : ewt 
STARCH and farina 
STONE prepared as for road metalling 
STONE AND MARBLF, and articles made of stone Ad valorem 
and marble but excluding stone prepared as for 
road metalling 
TOILET RFQUISITES, not otherwise specified 
Toys, games, playing cards and requisites for 
games and sports including bird shot, tov 
cannons, air guns and air pistols for the time 
being excluded in any part of Bntish Indi 
from the operation of all the prohibitions and 
directions contained in the Indian Arms Act, 
1878 , and bows and arrowg 
Tariff value — 
Bird shot ‘ . cwt 33 0 0 
All other articles wholly or mainly manufactured, Ad valorem 
not otherwise specified. 
IV,— Miscellaneous and Unclassified 
ANIMALS, living, all sorts .. 
CoRAL Ad zalorem 
FopDER, bran and pokKards 
INSIGNIA and badges of official British and 
Foreign Orders 
Priants living all sorts 
Specimens, Models and Wall Diagrams illustra 
tive of natural science, and medals and antique 
UMBRELLAS, including parasols and sunshades, and Ad valorem 
fittings therefor 
Tanff values — 
Umbrella ribs other than nickelled, brassed 
fluted or metal tip ped— 
Solid Flexus, all sizes— 
From Japan ° oe Dozen 
Sets of 8 
From other countries ee $s 2 383 0. 
Solids, 28,25 and 27 inches. ‘ Dozen 210 
Seta of 12. 
Solids, 16,19 and 2] inches .. prea : 1 0 
All other articles not otherwise specified, including "  A@ valorem 


articles imported by post. 


Duty. 


15 per cen 


15001 4 


I'ree 


13 per cent, 


Tree 
15 per cent, 
2 as 


Tree 


15 per cent, 


15 per cent 


by 
i 
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Schedule II(—({Export Tariff). 





| Tariff 
Names of Articles. Per Valuation, Duty. 


| 
JUTE, OTHDR THAN BIMLIPALAM JUTE. Rs. a. p. | Be a. p. 


1 | Raw Jure— 
(1) Cuttings ee ee ee ee oe ple 400 seee 


(2) AJ) other descriptions — or ax 

& | JUTE MANUFACTURES, when notin actual use as 

ee receptacles or bindings for other 
oods— 


(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope and! Lon of 2,24u Sa 20 v0 0 
twine).* lbs. 


(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of jute 
manufactures, not othcrwise specified + 


HIDES AND SKINS. 


3 | RAW HIDES AND SKINS$ .. We 
Lariff values — 
lf exported from Burma— 
(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf shins) lb. 
(6) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 
(2) Dry salted hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) : 
(6) Buffaloes (including calf skins) . - 
(3) Wet salted hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) ; 
(b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) ‘5 
(4) Goat and kid skins... os . Piece 
(5) Sheep skins ee wie : ; 
If exported from any place in British India 
other than Burma— 
(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides— 
(a2) Cows (Including | Framed. ; Ib. 
calf skins). {Unframed : ” 
(b) Buffaloes (includ- cart ‘ 
ing calf skins). Unframed . 5 
(2) Dry salted hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins 4 
(b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) .. » 
(3) et salted hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) 
(6) Buffaloes (including calf skins) . oF 
(4) Goat and kid skins... oe : Picce 
(5) Sheep skins... “s ae 


Serial No 





———— 








~~ 2 OC 
ao 
o & 


» eoee 32 0 0 


se a er Ad talorem D per ccnt, 


No AO 


oroo oo Ooo 


Le 
eceocw cso wo 
annn qe oo 


—_ 
ww 


GemoQo eco ecoed 
Qed 

Go “Ibo 69 or, WOE 
qeoow wo wesen 
ancqcgi ag on ot Gr on 


RICE. 
4 | Rice, hushed or unhusked, including rice flour, but} Indian wares Twoanno & 
excluding rice bran and rice dust, which are free he “ three pies. 
2/7 Ibs, 
avoirdupols 
weight. 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenue) Notification No 19, 
dated the 17th May 1930, bagging for raw cotton made from jute rove, weighing not lees than 1} 
Ibs per square yard and having a total of not more than 250 warp and weft threads per square 
yard, is liable to duty at Rs 5-8-0 per ton. 


¢ Under Government of India, Fmance Department Notification No. 1428, dated the 17th 
November 1928, Jute Rays such as are used for paper-making, are exempt from payment of 


export duty provided that the Custome Collector is satisfied that they are useless for any 
purpose to which cloth or rope t ordinarily put, 


§ Under Goverament of India, Finance Department (Centra) Revenues), Notification No. 35, 
dated the 25th September 1926, hide and skin cuttings and fleshings such as are used for glue- 
making, are exem]t from payment of export duty. 
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Finance. 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development 
fhose who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States—and by whatever name it 
may be called India must in its political struc- 
ture be a Federal State—nothing is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
rights. There is a constant mutation in the 

owers of the central government and the 
ederal components, though in India we use 
vhe terms ‘“‘ Government of India” and ‘* Pro- 
vincial Governments’’ to describe them In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the proccss was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
80 jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
stin In the matter of finance the mesures 
took the form of long tirm “‘ contracta’’ with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 


Provincial Governments, thus removing the | 


dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from thc 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses 
Ihe reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces ‘These con- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only solong as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues tothe point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that 1 d 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
esi lr er ha a the igh Nance rl ae 

r ‘ y finally ppeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29. 


But this did not end the discussion , indeed 
it was only the first phase A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way The 
Government of India hag taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in 
come and customs The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like lani 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi 
bition At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets The 
burden 1s heaviest in the industrial provinces 
such as Bombay and Bengal The standard 
of living {is high wages and costs are a good deal 
above those of the agricultural provinces This 
means an expensive administration On the 
other hand the industrial progress which induces 
this costlier administration pours all its taxable 
product into the coffers of the Government of 
India Rules made to give Bombay and Bengal 
some share 1n the Income Tax receipts have been 
inoperative in practice Whilst therefore re- 
lief is felt at the abolition of the Provincial 
Contributions under the 1919 settlement, 1t 19 
felt that this does not go far enough, and there 15 
still this pressure for some share in the revenues 
from the taxes on income which, 1t is believed 
alone can put the industrial Provinces on a 
satisfactory basis The question was remitted, 
with others, to the Parliamentary Commussion 


‘ which under the chairmanship of Sir John 


Simon is charged withthe duty of mquring 
into the working of the Indian constitution and 
making proposals for the future In 1928 a 
financial expert, Mr Liyton, was added to the 
Secretariat for this duty, because all the evi- 
dence went to show that the adjustment of these 
differences was an integral] part of the working 
of the constitutional machine 


Railway Finance —The year 1924 25 was 
marked by a step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
is explained in detail under the section Railways 
(qv) the Government of India 1s a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates iteelf a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are State Railways, it is the praca: 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them Prior to the 
a in question, the railway finances were 
ncorporated in the general finances of the 
country The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines,the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the dis of the 
sh ida aa’ — cantik = ai of this 
policy were fo y ox report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usuall 
called after the name of ita chairman, the Acwort 
Committee, which recommended the entire 


Finance, 


separation of the Railway Budget from the | 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent. on the capital 
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at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits , 
further, 1f after the payment of the conttibutions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway propetty 
instcad of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usuf- 
ruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commeicial principles. 


I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 


jhe year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Un to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue Over expen- | 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were In the nature of * windfalls” going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were catefully handjed and with 
certain moderate increages in taxaticn the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
meneing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directv some 34 crores of rupees 
Wor was this all. Whilst the military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to eacy 
scizure ifit bad been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
sarge part of the North-West Frontier ahiaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
series of costly expeditions. When these were 
coropeted, there remained the necessity of 
establishing a new Frontiey system to take 
the place cf that which collapsed in 1919 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, (q. ». Frontier) in vo} ved 
the occupation of certain dominating poste 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by @ series Of very expensive roads. Thir 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department o! 
the Government cf India in the difficult post 
war pericd of a relaxation of that c’ose contro! 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Rs. 1C¢ 
crores. This led to two results. 


Retrenchment and Taxation.— Powing to 
the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 i: 
retrenchment committee, on the model] of the 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 










—_— 


vagant post-war expenditure cf the British 
Governinoent. This committee is generally called 
atter its chairman, the Inchcape Committec 
It eat in 1923, and prerented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 


amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 18 
crores. 


Financial equilibrium was established and a 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 


Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
(Imperial Revenue and Expenditure before the 
Reform:) with the Revised Estimegtes for each 
year from 1915-16 to 1928-29, 


———— —— —_— ——— 


In thousands of Rupees. 


— | Revenue | Giza | HENS 
1915-16. 80,00,9€ 81,79,26, —1 78,80 
1916-17. 98,53,10} 87,31 37} +-11,21,73 
1917-18 . {| 1,18,70,5&| 1,06,57,62; +12 138,06 
1918-19 . | 1,30,40,6¢] 1,33,13,72| —-5,78,06 
1919-20 . | 1,37,13,9&| 1,60,79,27| —23,65,29 
1920-21 . | 1,35,83,32/ 1,31 ,64,17| --26,00,°5 
1921-22 . | .,15,21,50| 1,42,86,52| —27,65,02 
1922-23 1,21,41,29] 1,36,43,05) —15,0) ,76 
1023-24 . | 1,88,16,33] 1,30,77,63) + 2,50,00 
1924-25 . | 1,38,03,92) 1,32,35,66} -++5,08&,2¢ 
1925-26 . | 1,33 32 98| 1,30,01,80| +3 31 18 
1926-27 1,31,69,99| 1,31,69,99 ie 
1927-28 . | 1,27,26,00) 1,27,26,00 sac 
1928 29 1,31,20,00} 1,31,20,00 sees 





II THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The year 1929-30 marked a considerable 
change in the finances of the Government of 
India, synchronismg with a change in the 
zontrol of this Department. When Sir Basil 


Blackett took charge of the finances in 1922-23» 
the positiun was difficult. The war deficits had 
not been worked off, and the provincies] contrie 
butions hung like a millstone round the organie 
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sation He was therefore driven to agree to 
the doubled salt duty, which brought serlous 
political troubles in tram But thereafter 
the poston improved The next five years 
may be said to have been a period of compara- 
tive ease Recurrent surpluses allowed the 
gradual extinction of the provincial contribu- 
tions , the doubling of the salt tax was reversed , 
and a perie1 of constructive work set in The 
main features of this 10d were a great 
improvement In the technique of the financial 
organisation and a great expansion in capital 
expenditure without any proporeonse increase 
in the total debt But this was accomplished 
only by drawing heavily on the balances of the 
Government, and postponing the payment of, 
or not providing for the payment of, the interest 
on the Post Office Savings Certificates, which 
in India take the place of the National Savings 
Certificates in Great Britain This was the 
position when Sir George Schuster, takin 
office as Finance Mcmber, presented his firs 
Budget in February 1029 


Actually the financial year 1928 29 closed with 
an uncovered deficit of Re 32 lakhs after the 
whok of the balance to the credit of the Revenue 
Reserve lund had been drawn upon 
Nevertheless the }inance Member was able 
to present apothe: balanced Budget without 
increasing taxation, and aided by a windfall 
the bringing into account of a large sum held by 
India at credit of the German Liquidation 
Account under the Treaty of Versailles the ycar 
1929 JO closed with an even balance By a 
curious Comcidence the amount received by the 
Government of India as the result of the decisions 
arrived at by Ihe Hague Conference was Rs 156 


lakhs, and exactly balanced the deflut which Rs 


would otherwise have arisen 


The Budget of 1930 31 —} rom the foregoing 
it will be seen that the stram caused by the 
romission of provincial contributions was proving 
tuo much for the Government of India» finances 
Lhe Linance Member did not increase taxation 
in the 1929 30 Budget because he wished to see 
it the revenues would naturally increase 
sufficiently to bridge the gap Ihey did not 
and as we have alieady noted, he would have 
found himself with a deficit of Rs 156 lakhs had 
it not been for the Reparations windfall But 
when he came to pitsent the Budget for 1930 J1 
the unsatisfactory state of the country » revenues 
had to be squarely taced 
estimates for the year Sir Ckorge Schuster 
said he had to take into accouut several 
unfortunate factors including the civil 
disobtdience campaign threatened by the 
All India Congress, the serious blow given to 
confidence by talk of 1epudiation of debts in 
the resolutions passed by the Congress at its 
Lahore session, and the not very bright prospects 
of world trade Customs receipts showed a 
reduction, exclusive of the Road Fund recel 
of Rs 109 lakhs, and opium receipts a tall of 
Rs 32 lakhs, but increases were estimated to the 
cvtent of Rs 70 lakhs from Income Tax and 
Rs 70 lakhs trom salt The net result was that, 
so far as the main heads of revenue were. 
concerned, & net growth of no more than Rs 5 
lakhs was anticipated On the other side of 
the shield the nce Member said he had to 
provide for deterioration in the mam Commercial] | 
Departments, Railways and Posts and Telegraphs , 


In subinitting the! 
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to the eatent of Rs 99 lakhs essential new 
services and demands, Rs 146 lakhs, net 
addition to interest on deadweight debt, Rs 107 
lakhs, special provision for bonus on Post 
Office cash certificates, Rs 88 lakhs, increase 
In provision for reduction of avoidance of debt, 
Rs 27 lakhs Budget deficit of 1929-30, Rs 90 
lakhs, total Rs 557 lakhs Deducting Rs 5 
lakhs due to the net improvement m revenue 
there was thus a gap to be filled of Rs 6552 lakhs 
The Finance Member proposed reductions 1n 
the civil estimates and in military expenditure 
amounting in all to Rs 142 lakhs, feaving a 
deficit of Rs 410 lakhs 


New Taxation —10 meet this deficit the 
following items of new taxation were 
announced — 


Excise duty on kerosene raised from one anna 
to one anna six ples , import duty reduced from 
two annas six ples to two annas three ples 
Lstimated yield Rs 35 lakhs 


Import duty on sugar raised by Ra, 
Estimated vield Rs 180 lakhs 


Duty of four annas per ounce on silver 
kstimated yield Rs 100 lakhs 


Duty on cotton piecegoods raised from 11 to 15 
ptr cent with an additional duty of 5 per cent 
to be levied on non British cotton goods for 
which &@ separate Larif Bill would be introduced 
i stimated yield Rs 125 lakhs 


lhe total yield from the new taxes was 
estimated at Rs 610 lakhs, but as 1t was proposed 
to reduce the Import duty on rice by one-quarter, 
the Budget estimates antiupated a surplus of 
70 lakhs Justifying the demand for new 
taxation the Finance Member pointed out that 
certain heads of revenue were declining notably 
that from opium, which was to disappear 
entirely after 1935 New needs for eapenditure, 
on the other hand, were constantly hkely to press 
upon Government et another consideration 
was that Government had, in his opinion been 
working during the past three years with a 
dangerously low margin, and in & country like 
India subject to great risks of loss of revenue from 
failure of rains or from floods, it was desirable 
to have some margin of revenue over expenditure 
from which a reserve could be built up in 
reasonably good years 


Imperial Preference —Lxplaming his 
Impcrial Preference proposals on the new cotton 
duty the k manc. Member said — ‘ We informed 
His Majesty s Government that 1t would not be 
right fo. us to ask the Assembly to commit 
them lyes to Imprial Preference as a principle, 
but merely to adopt a particular course which, 
in eur judgment was consistent with India s 
interests at a critical yuncture when much might 
depend on Indias response to the British 
Government s appeal We also stated that we 
should have to make it plam to the Aesembly 
that while there were grounds for treating plain 
grey goods specially, we could not, in any 
circumstances agree for the emergency purpose 
which we had 1n view, to an additional protection 
duty of 5 per cent on all classes of plece 
irrespective of country of origm since the 
immediate benefit to the Indian producer would 
be wholly incommensurate with the burden 
imposed on the Indian consumer Finally, we 


1% per cwt 
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made it clearthat, in a matter of this kind, after 
frankly stating our conclusions, we should desire 
to put our carefully considered views before the 
Tegislative Assembly with whom the final 
decision must rest. That is how the matter 
stands, and it is on this basis that our proposals 
are now put forward. I have thought it i ; 
frankly to put the position before Hon’ble 
Members in this way. Indeed, whatever our 
proposals had been, we could have consented 
to no other course, for we fee] that it is essential 
at this transitional stage of the constitution, 
that there should be full confidence, wherever 
possible, between the Government and the 
Legislature. There are certain points with 
reference to what has passed between ourselves 
and the British Government, and to the attitude 
which we adopted, on which I desire to give a 
further explanation. We Icft, in fact that this 
method of approach from the British Government 
had a specia! significance, It affords striking 
evidence that the fiscal autonomy convention 
has become an integral part of the constitution, 
and that even when British interests are moat 
profoundly affected by tariff changes ;nIndia, the 
intervention of the British Government is 
restricted to representation and appeal. 
Complete freedom was accorded to the 
Government of India to take the final decision 
in whatever manner they thought right for 
India, It appeared to us that, subject to our 
paramount duty of considering Indian interests 
first, no Government of India could ignore such 
an appeal, for, to any statesmanlike view, it 
must be clear that India must be vitally interested 
in maintaining a spirit of co-operation with 
Great Britain, We felt, moreover, on every 
ground, that no member of any Government of 
India be he British or Indian, would desire to 
introduce measures likely to inflict serious 
injury on British interests unless such measures 
were necessary for India’s own development. 
It is, of course, obvious that these proposals 
will evoke very considerable contment and will 
be subjected to the closest and most critical 


scrutiny.” 


Sales of Silver.—-Dealing with the new 
silver duty, the Finance Member said :— ‘‘ Gov. 
ernment, owing to their possession of surplus 
stocks of silver and the erection of the new 
refinery at Bombay, have got into the ition 
of being themselves important ‘‘ producers ” 
of silver. Our proposal, therefore, has the new 
incidental advantage of providing Government 
with a protected market for their own produce. 
Having said as much as this, however, I must 
say more in order to avoid the creation of any 
misunderstanding. I feel that it is important 
that the masses of India who invest so large an 
amount of money in silver should realise that 
silver is only an ordinary commodity, liable to 
fluctuations in price, just as other commodities 
are. It has no sacred properties which make 
it immune from these vicissitudes, and although 
the Government, in taking these measures, 
have in mind, as one of the main advantages, 
an improvement in the internal value of silver: 
we should, in the long run, be doing a very poor | 
service to the population of India if we allow 
it to be supposed that the Government have the | 
powerdefinitely to maintain prices at a particular 
level. It is far better that the people should | 
generally appreciate the realities of the situation | 
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in this respect. At the same time, the 
Government do recognise the importance of the 
interests involved owing to the position of silver 
in India as, in some respects, a store of value 
and while they must, as holders of a surplus 
commodity which they desire to sell, reserve 

om of action, I am prepa to assure 
this Assembly that, in exercising that discretion 
the Government will not go to the market unlees 
they are advised that, as in the past, the market 
will not be appreciably affected by their 
operations. If there is any danger of the-world’s 
production of silver exceeding the consuming 
capacity of all markets, then, of course, there 
must be a tendency to falling prices. Only the 
combined action of producers and holders can 
prevent this. The Government of India, 
holding as they do surplus stocks, which, in the 
public interest they consider that they ought to 
realise, cannot fairly be asked to do more than 
other producers ; but I am prepared, on behalf 
of the Government of India os important holders 
or producers, to say that, if the other interests 
concerned show any desire to consider the 
possibility of joint action for the regulating 
sales in order to meet the world’s demand, the 
Government of India would willingly co-operate. 
Further than this we cannot in the public 
interest go.” 


Expenditure for 1930-31.—On the 
expenditure side of the budget the ¥Financo 
Member referred to the difficulty caused by the 
general demand for retrenchment on one side, 
and on the other persistent and insistent pressure 
for increased expenditure on particular projects 
such as the improvement of conditions of service, 
education, hospitals and sanitary arrangements 
agricultural endowment, police measures and 
roads. Government’s demands for new 
expenditure were submitted after most careful 
scrutiny. In the first place there were the 
normal increments in the rates of pay for the 
existing staff of Government officials, an inevi- 
table commitment which had not yet approached 
anything like the peak figure. Apart from that 
there were a number of new demands of a special 
nature. These included Rs. 11 lakhs for the 
census operations, Rs.10 lakhs fora special fund 
for financing measures for the encouragement of 
sugar cultivation, Rs. 7 lakhs for the Banking 
Inquiry and Rs. 24.5 lakhs for civil aviation, 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
The ways and mieans position was explained 


a3 follows ;= 
(In crores of rupees), 


Liabilities. 


Railway capital outlay (construction)., 16.7 

Purchase of Railways .. Pe ee “ee 

Other capital outlay .. -» $8.97 

Provincelal Transactions. . os oe 7.98 

Discharge of permanent debt (net) 18.84 

Contraction against treasury bills 

Contraction against silver ae 

Other transactions i “4 1.86 
Total 49.35 
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{In crores of rupees) 


Budget 
1930 31 
Resources 
Revenue surplus 70 
Rupee loan (net) 23 50 
Sterling loan (net) 
Treasury bills with public —4 00 


India Bills 
Post Office cash certificates and savings 


bank 8 20 
Other unfunded debt 3 16 
Appropriation for reduction ete 

of debt 5 90 
Tx prcdiation and Reserve J unds 5 27 
Reduction of ¢vh balances 8 62 


Total 49 Bo 


Reception by Assembly —The proposal to 
rais_ the ymport duty on cotton piece goods con 

sisted of two parts The first was the raising of 
the import duty on all cotton goods from 11 to 1o 
per cent ad ralorem for revenue purposes 

Phis waa cffected inthe Finance Bill by a change 
In the import tiriff To provide the special 
additional protection a separate Cotton Tcxtile 
Industry (Protection) Bill was introduced by the 
Commerce Member It provided for the 
sa eth as for protective purpows of an 
additional 6 per «nt ad valorem import duty 

with a minimum of 3} annas a pound on plain 
prey goods on all cotton piecegoods fron outside 
the United Kingdom this protective duty to Le 
in force for thrce vears only and an undertaking 
to hc given that its effects should be examined 
by the Tariff Board before the end ot the 
Tricnnium The differentiation in favour of 
(rit Britain was adopted as 1 conycnient 


means of classification for the in view, 
which was to impose a protective duty on goods 
competing with Indian mill products and to 
leave alone goods not competing with them 
To have im the new duty on all goods 
would have been to lay a heavy burden on the 
consumer without producing a particle of benefit 
for the Indian manufacturer Political 
extremists vehemently opposed the protective 
differential duty because 1t nominally gave 
advantage to Great Britain and put forward an 
amendment to make 1t applicable to all umported 
Piecegoods Government declined to make the 
change 1n their proposals on the ground that a 
general duty would impose a colossal further 
burden on the consumer without serving any 
useful purpose # Government on the other hand 
accepted an amendment from Moderate political 
crities abolishing the differentiation in so far as 
it affected plain grey goods in regard to which 
there was shown to be competition between 
British and Indian mills This amendment the 
Assembly adopted by 62 votes to 42 in preference 
to the extremist amendment The extremists 
finding themselyes defeated left the House 
before the vote on the third reading of the Bill 
wastakcn and the motion that the Bull as 
amended be pissed was therefore adopted nem 
‘on ; ae Bill was also passed by the Cauncil 
of State 


The Assembly made only one substantial cut 
in the appropriation grants demanded by 
Government That was the reduction of the 
grant required for the Army Department from 
Rs 5 47 900 to one rupee en the remaining 
grant for one rupee was submitted to the House 
the President declared that he heard none 
shout «aye and that therefore that also was 
cut ‘The grant was restored by the Governor 
General The annual Finance Bill was passed 
without serious amendment 


Statement showing the interest bearing obligations of the Government of India outstanding at the close 
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of each financial year 





3ist 31st 31st 31st 31st 31st 
a March March March | March March } March 
192) 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
gn Inia hk ‘ | lun crore , f F upees) 
J oans - v7) 38 68 29 | 374 44) 372 2a | 390 73! 40 31 
becasury Balls in the hands cf 
the public 7 58 4 00 36 04 
Jieasury Billys ino the Japer 
Cuneney Resave 496] 4965] 4147) 3104] 38015] 29 22 
lotal Loans ctc 120 03 | $17 94 | dlp 91 | 411 78 | 433 83| 470 57 
Othe? Obfigations— 
Post Office Savings Banks 25 C4 27 23 29 51 32 67 
Cash Certificates 13 12 20 96 26 68 30 70 
Provident Funds, etc 42 30 46 36 51 02 55 82 
Te pic ciation and Reserve 
Tahds 9 08 lo 45 20 10 25 48 
Provincial Balances 4 83 11 87 10 49 10 48 


A EES eR 


95 06 | 121 87 | 137 80) 155 15 | 


515 009 | 539 81 | 6p3 | 566 93 | 


Total Other Obhgations 





Total in Indias 


RED aN ASS | up 
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Stat-ment showing the wnterest bearing obligations of the Government of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financral year—concld 


In England— 
Loans. ‘. 
War Contribution 


Capital value of habilities unde1 


going redemption by way of 


terminable railway annuities 
India bills . 
Provident Funds etc 


Total in Cngland 


Equivalent at is 6d to the 


uy ec 


Total Interest bearing obhgations 


Interest yxIding assets held 
against the above obligy 
t'ons— 

(1) Capital advanced to 
Railways 

(u) Capital advanced — to 
other Comm rial 
Departments 

(ny Capital advanced = to 
Provinces 

(av) Capital advanced to 
Indian States and 


other interest bearing 
joans 


Total Interest yielding assets 


Cash, Billion and securities held 
on Treasury account 


Balance of total interest bearing 
obligations not covered bj 
above assets 








31st 
March 
1)29 


283 31 


16 72 


13 3) 


1074 46 


700 69 


21 8) 
137 4. 


15 49 





875 51 


81st 81st 8st 31st 
March March March | March 
192) 1926 192 1928 
(In millions of f ) 
263 39} 266 35 265 09 272 32 
18 81 18 32 17 81 17 28 
58 84 47 53 56 19 54 79 
16 21 27 19 
341 20 342 1 339 36 34458 
(inj reres ct] Ray) 
454 9° ay (us 42 {& 459 41 
970 02 996 %6 | 1006 19} 1026 37 
578 05 60v 61 63u 46 668 CO 
22 00 17 77 19 16 20 60 
106 43 111 60 120 17 126 
10 16 11 81 12 11 13 91 
716 64 749 82 786 90 829 45 
57 385 51 96 37 48 Zt 26 
196 03 | 194 58 181 81 172 66 


170.61 


31st 
March 
1930 


289 O04 
16 13 


51 86 
6 00 
2 66 





360 69 


185 59 


11388 23 


—— eee 


31 90 
23 05 


1142 45 


17 57 


914 97 


46 78 





176 48 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 








Revised Budget 
Accounts, Estimate, Estimate, 
1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
REVENUE— 
Principal Heads of Revenue— 

Customs _ 49,28,00,201 51,02,09,000 54,63,81,000 
Taxes on prams 16,70,33,999 17,10,06,000 17,99,78,000 
Salt .. 7,59,92,742 6,72, 9,000 7,04,83,000 
Opium is 3,26, 9,423 3,08,27,000 2,71,80,000 
Other Heads .. 2,23,85,302 2,28,02,000 2,30,86,000 
TOTAL PRINCIPAL HEADS .. 79,08,72,270 80,20,63,000 84,71,08,000 













Railways: Net Receipts ns per 
Railway Budget) . : =e 37,48, 75,950 37,08,80,000 38,10,00,000 
ierigation:: Net Receipts a 9,40,323 12,75,000 14,25,000 
Posts and Relea nine Net 
Receipts... ai 7,41,354 7,99,000 21,52,000 
Interest Receipts ‘: 2,80, 03, 036 4,32,78,000 3,45,31,000 
Civil Administration 1,00,93,520 1,13,06,000 1,06, 44,000 
Currency and Mint .. 2,88,32,728 2,85,51,000 2,89,15,000 
Civil Works .. es 17,04,627 24,35,000 26,17,000 
Miscellaneous ee 7 89,47,437 92,21,000 86,11,000 
Military Receipts .. ee ae 3,39 37, 451 3,97,77,000 3,62,08,000 
Provincial Contributions and 
miscellaneous adjustments  be- 
tween (‘entral and pov 
Governments ae a 3,99,749 oe ee 
Extraordinary Items nes se 1,04,62,030 1,90,23,000 32,00,000 
TOTAL REVENUE 1,28,98,10,475 1,32,84,08,000 1,35,64,11,000 
DEFFICIT 31,54,002 as ae 
TOTAL ..| 1,20,20,64,477 1,32,84,08,000 1,35,64,11,000 


EXPENDITURE— 


Direct Demands on the Revenue .. 

Forest and other Capital Outlay 
charged to Revenue es 

Railways : Interest and Mis- 


4,02,12,795 4,12,99,000 4,35,57,000 
3,862,465 5,21,000 6,33,000 









cellaneous es one penny 

Budget) 5 32,25,56,403 30,94,94,000 32,36,43,000 
Irrigation i we 24,830 30,36, »f1,000 
Posts and Telegraphs 7 81,63,816 81,11,000 2,73,000 
Debts Services ee 15,62,43,872 16,51,88,000 81,58,000 
Civil Administration — 11,43,51,316 12,68, 72,000 26,59,000 
Currency and Mint .. 71,61,822 74,398,000 77,686,000 
Civil Works 1,59,28,196 2,63,25,000 81,06,000 
Miscellancous 4,05,92,852 4,58,39,000 16,87,000 
Military Services 58,49,37,451 59,07,77,000 97,08,000 
Miscellaneous adjustments between 

the Central and iia 

Governments be i 1,08,059 ea 
Extraordinary Items sie 1,20,510 7,000 50,000 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE ee TO 

REVENTE .. ' .-{ 1,29,29,64,477 1,32,49,08,000 1,34,78,11,000 
SURPLUS ee vg “s — 35,00,000 86,00,000 


1,29,29,64,477 | 1,82,84,08,000 | 1,35,64,11,000 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principlc underlying the Land Revenue 
System in India has operated from time Imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus— 
the Government is the supreme, landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On atrictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
eention may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It zerves, however, ag a substantially 
Correct description of the relation between 
the Gavernment and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security, The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue |s determined is 
**Sattlement.’’ There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in indla—Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual cuiti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
cloze of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Kurope. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed In Bengal since 1795 and In the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains Io 
certain districts of Madras. 


Temporary Settlements, 


Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is In opetation, At intervals of thirty 
Yearr, more or fess, the land in a given district 
is subjectedto a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart 
ment of the Government of India. Rach 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and, 
records of righta made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settiement in Bengal the occu | 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district 1s 
entrusted to Seftlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
tor this work. The duties of a Settiement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911):—‘* He bas to dete:. 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities In the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several ycoars of constant 
work. The estahlishment of agricultural de. 

ents and other reforms have however 
ed to mucb simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s P gs, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlemente, 
All the work of the Settlement Officer Is liable 
to the supervision of supericr officers; the as 
sessmente proposed by him require the sanctio” 
of the Government before they become finally 


| 


binding: and his judicial derisiona may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. I¢ is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make s record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
futare dispute, whether affectng the interests 
of the State or of the people. The Intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 


Cn record that which exists ’’ 
The Two Tenures. 


Under the ‘Temporary Settlement land 
tenurds fall into two classes—peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwars and Zemin- 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense fs that in Ryot- 
warl tracts the ryot or cultivator paya tbe 
revenue direct: in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on arental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwart holdings—thos#’ in which each 
individual occupant holds directly ‘rom Gov: 
ernment, and those in whica the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. ‘This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 


is on an individual basis, and the Government 


enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone {fs considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whote of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ‘ unearned incre: 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, of 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules, 


Incidence of the Revenue. 


The incidence of the revenue charges Varies 
zccording to the nature of the settlement, the 
slass of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Jettlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 percent. of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some pafts 
vhe impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
rent. and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wart tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
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varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 


gross produce as the maximum Government | 
demand. In reply to this memoria] and other | 


representations the Government of IJndia 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that “under the existing 
practice the Government ts already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exict’ and “the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was basec, was published 
asa volume; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of thé principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted:—(1) In Zemindari tracta 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent. of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords; (3) In Ryolwart tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified aad cheap- 
ened; (4) local-taxation (of land) as 4 whole 
is neither Immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 
over-assessment jis not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannct 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine, At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum; (Ll) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(ec) a more general resort to reduction of asses:- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 


Protection of the Tenants. 


In regard to the second of the five proposi 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
tereats of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was ra ensbling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
eshte at the Instance of Lord Curron, em- 
odied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 


Land Revenue. 


‘Interfere in the Interests of the cultivating 
‘Classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
‘of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lendere. A good deal of legia- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
‘trom time to time in other provinces; and it 
haa been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
“so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack: 
rented, impoverished; and oppressed.” 


Government and Cultivator. 


While the Government thus interferes be 
tween landlord and tenant in the Interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator Is one of generosity, Mention hes 
already been made of the great advantage 10 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabue 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out aod maintained by Gov: 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it Is stated -—'‘ The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
drat to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
cutlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
vurred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindart or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation bad extended thronghout 
the whole of 80 years’ leases,” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryols 
in Seda settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time end procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 


Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
Tevenue and is not shown in the All-India 


accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, a8 compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by  Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 


The literature on the subject Js conelderable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who peuure foller information :—" Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell’s “Land Systems of British 
India’: Sir John Strachey’s ‘“‘India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil- 
lan & Co.); M. Jcseph Chailley’s “ Adminic- 
trative Problems of British India’? (Mac: 
Taillan & Co., 1910), ard the Anuual Adminis- 
tration Reporta of the respective Provincic! 
Government. 


Excise. 
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EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British Ind a 1s derige 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemo drugs, toddy and opium = Itis 
& commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors a+ one result of British rule 
There 1s, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
wae @ gource of revenue 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit , fermented palm,juice, 
beer made from grain, country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc , locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It 1s usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice In Madras a very 
large revenue 18 derived from fresh toddy 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted This of 
course Was a kind of control, but 1t only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the stull- 
bead duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and wko believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands The introduction 
of any system amcngst those peoples had to 
le worked very cautiously Gradually as 
the Admunistration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen 
tral Government enclosures called Dustil 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the |'mits of supervision , 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct stall head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery Under Distillery arrange 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture cf 
fits liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements 


Various Systems. 


The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 


stated the stages of development have been — 
First farms of large tracts, Second farmes 
of smaller areas ,Chird farms of the combin 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area, Hourth farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like lhe Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of devclopment from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
In 1t8 essence and main features tre Excise 
(\dministration in most provinces of British 
Indi. has progressed on uniform lines the key 

note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur 

ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tam amount of taxation Lhe Out-Stall System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 

lree-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil 

Iergs in respect of manufacture The right of 
vend 18 separately disposed of ‘The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one io 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue In the monopoly area being 
coe ied to the Stato during the term of 
the lease 


The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 190E&-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems havo been or are gra 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of atill head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend js separ- 
ately disposed of ‘Thisis the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India 
[he other significant reforms have been’ the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re distributions of shops under the guidance 
and contrel of Jocal Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 


Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1905 06, no less than 213,000 equare 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to the distilling system. In 1905-06 
39 per cent of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent. respectively. 
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Excise has now been made over entirely to 


the Provincial Governments, and the duties b 


vary from province to province, The governing 
principle in fixing these rates 1s the highest duty 


compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- . 


tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
apirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21. 
Krom that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 6 per cent. elsewhere and the 
tation is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920-21. This is the most importantatcp taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distillcrics in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
syatem, 

Sap of the date, palmyrta, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which {t is Intended to draw the liquor 
end from shoplicense fees, In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
Trandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc, The manufacture 1s carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of brewerlea has been estabiishcd, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for Kuropean and Eurasian consump- 
tion. The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
levied all over India at the ¢imo of issue, 


Forelgu liquor is subject to an Import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
nari Tariff (g.v.). It can only be sold uner 
& license, 


Since the war Brandy and Whisky have heen 
manufactured in considerable quantitics at 
i. 
The base used Is the Mbowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
apirit, and is excised at tariff rates, 


Drugs.—The narcotic products ofthe hemp 
plant consumed In India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated fomale hemp plant 
charag, or the resinous matter which forms an 
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active drug when collected separately; and 
hang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or uaculti- 
rated. The main features of the existing sya- 
‘em are restricted cultivation under eupervision, 
itorage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
queers duty before issue, retail sale undet 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retailall forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 


Opium.—Oplum 1s consumed fn all provir: 
ces In India, The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills; but in some nlaces, chief 
on social and ceremonial occasions, {t is drank 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large torns 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware: 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public js sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops, Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 


The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise oplum for internal 
consumption in India, The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial zovernments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April, 1926. In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations, 


It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 per cent. annually in each subsequent year 
until exports are totally extinguished at the 
end of 1985. 


Excise oplum is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. This o,1um 
Is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province, 


Customs. 
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SALT. 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British 
Covernment from Native rule, together with a 
miscelianeous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines In the Punjab; brine salt trom 
the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 


The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted | 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara. 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in- 
1928. In Bombay and Madras sea water i¢ 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
tovather with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 


the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
ada-salt dificult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Benga! and Burma. ts imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 


Broadly, one-half or the indigenous salt is 
munufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
ln the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manvu- 
factories are undcr the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of LocalGovernments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
galt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
quese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 


From 1888-1908 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 16038,1t was reduced to 
Ks. 2; in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 3in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 1916it was raised to Rs.1-4-0. The sucsessite 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 percent. 
between 19038-1908. In 1928 the duty was dov- 
bled bringing it again to Rs.2 8. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The estimated salt 
revenue in 1929-30 is Re, 6,34,64,000. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent.; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent. duties were re- 
imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various e ents the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
8} percent. on sll woven goods—an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
produced tn the country. The products of the 
hand-looms are excluded. These excise duties 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent. to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties tevied on petroleum; tobacco, wines, 
spirits; and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 


The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. The general import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem since was raised to 74 per cent. 


ad valorem, except in the case of sugar; as India 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at J0 
per cent. There was also a material curtajlment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 3 per cent. is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
it stood, The dovernment of Indla would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 5 per cenf. 
without any coresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
some up for discussion after the war. Finally 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
Re. 1-8-0 per 100 1bs. ; in the case of fute the ex- 
po duty on raw jute was fixed at Ra. 2-4-0 per 

le of 400 Ibs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad calorem duty of 5 per cent.; manufectured 
jute was charged at the rate of 


Bs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on Hegsians. 


The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
revious year an export duty on jute was 
mposed at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 lbs. in the case of raw jute and Rs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs. 16 per ton on 
Hessians; these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3} per cent. to 7} per cent. 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained at 3% per cent. This change was 
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expected to pm an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000, The question of the Excise 


was loft untouched, for the reason, amongst 
othors, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Rs, 32,37,29,000. 


The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficat which had then to be facei. The 
general ad valoren duty was raised from 7} to 
11 per cent.; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the axisting ad valorem duty of 7$ per cent 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to $ 
annas per degree of proof per gallon; the 
ad valorem duty of 7§ per cent was raised to 
20 percent. in the caso of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent. and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs dutics we e furvher 
increased inthe Budget of 1922 23 The Govern- 
ment proposals in this dire*tion have bee 1 dev. 
cribed in an carly passage. Th y were to rvise 


the general Customs dutv from 11 to 15 per | 


c ot., the cotton excise duty from 3} por cent. to 
74 per cent, the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 
percent ,a duty of 5 percent on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machincry, iron, steel and rail 
way mateiial from 2} per cent to 10 per cent 
togcthcr with the general duty on articles of 


Income Tax. 


luxury from 20 percent. to 80 per cent. In the 
cours of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legulatures the cotton excise duty was 
r tained at 3% per cent ,the duty on maahinery 
was retaincd at 2} per cent and the duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cont ,the othor increases 
being accepted In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
were finally abolished. Full details with re- 
gard to the customs duty are set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tariff ig eo.) The 
estimated revenue from the customs in 1929 30 
is Rs 61,21 77,000 


The Senior Collectore were Covenanted Civi- 
liins specially chosen for this duty, before ths 
1itroduction of the Imporial Customs Service in 
1906 Since that date, of the five Co Icctorship 
at the principal parts (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, andi Karachi) tire are ordinarily 
reserved tom Members of the I C S.(t €, ‘*Co- 
venanted Civilians’’), The other two are 
ane ved lor mombers of the Imperial Customs 

orvice. 


Assistant Colicctors in the Imperial Cus‘oms 
Service arc recruited in two ways. (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service—3 vacan- 
cies, and (0) by the Secretary of State-—~-19 vacaa- 
cies There are in addition a few Gazvetted 
Ofhcers 10 what is Known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
he Govcrnment of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Go- 
vcroment sense of the word) service. The “sub 
ordinate ’’ staff is recruited cotirely in Tndia. 


INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first imposed in 
India in 1860,in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent. ora 
ittle more than 94d fo the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
chapges have from time to time been made lp 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886 This imposed s 
tax on all lucomes derived from sources oth:r 
than agriculture waich were exempted On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
O}d In the pound; on incomes between 500 and 


2,000 rupees at the rate of four ples In the rupee 
or about 5d in the pound. Ia March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupecs. The income tax schedule 
was completely revised raiood, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the gencral scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last tevision was 
in the Budget of 1931-32, when the scale was 
fixed as follows :— 


(RATES OF INCOME-TAX ) 


2000 to Rs 5 000 

5000 to ,, 10 000 
10000 io ,, 15,000 
156 000 t> , 0,000 
20,000 to ,, 30,000 
30,000 to ,, 40,000 
40,000 to ,, 1,00,900 


1,00,000 and above 


Rate. 
6 ples in the rupee 


9 39 + 4 % 


12 99 3) ? 33 
15 to 16 33 3) 3 99 
18 to 19 29 ? 2? 4 


PIto ZZ 5, oo » ” 


26 33 33 93 33 


Mints and Coinage. 
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RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 
Tn respect of the excess over thirty thousand rupees of total income.—fRate. 


(1) In the case of every company 


ar » One anna in the rupee, 


(2) (a) In the case of every Hindu undivided family— 
(t) in respect of tho first twenty-five thousand rupecs of 


the excess ee ee 


ees Ni. 


oe ee 


(wu) for every rupee of the next tweaty Ove thousand 


rupees of such excess 


- On anna in tho rupes, 


(6) In the case of every individual and every unregistered 
firm, for every rupce of the first fifty thousand rupces 


of such excess ae ee os 


» One anna in the rupee. 


(c) In the case of every in lividual, every unregistered firm 


and every Hindu undivided family— 


(3) for every rupees of the second Afty thousand rupces 


Or sucn excess 


--One ani a half ania in tle 
rupee. 


(tz) for every rupec of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such axcess oe ‘ 


. Two annas {n the rupee. 


(11) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such excess 


r 
(av) for every rupec of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such excess 


..Two and a haff annas in thic 
upee. 


ai .. Three annas in the rupee. 


(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such excess 


. Three and a half annas in the 
Tupes. 


(ve) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such excess * 


. Four annas in the rupce. 


(vw) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such excess 


.-Four and a half annas in the 
rupee. 


(vt) for every rupec of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such excess 


. Live annas in the rupeo. 


(32) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such o\cess 


(x) for every rupee of the remainder of the excess 


.-Five and a half annas in tho 
rupee. 


. -91X annas 12 the rupee. 


ee 


The head of the Income-I'ax Department of a province 18 the Commissioner of Income-tax who 


13 appointed by the Governor General in Council 
inted and dismissed by him His power of appoint- 


vince are subordinate to him and they are ap 


The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro 


ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “‘ subject to the control of the Governor-General 1n 
Council,”’ but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government 
The estimated yield of Income tax 1n 1929 30 was Rs 16,59,60,000. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted comage of suver for the public from 
the 26th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Comage Act of 1879, which provided for 
the colnage at the mixta for the pnblic of gold 
and silver coins of tne Government of India 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made witb 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees; but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for {t mainly with 
the gold accamulated the Paper Currency 


Reserve In that and the following month a 
crore of rupves was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the 8lst March 1910 
including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
Statey From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a scparate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 excnange had been practically stable for 
eight years and it was decided that of the 
coinage profita devoted to thie fund, #x crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, inetead of 
being tnvested in gold securities. The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Star- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered fm 1907 that orly 
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one-half of the coinage profits should 
inte the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. The Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a milhon sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinage profits to railway construction 
until the ster assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the war in August 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 
Gold. 
Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double moburs in India and the last coinage of 


be paid 


Mints and Coinage. 


sixty-fourths was notified as Government's 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations 


With the receipt of large ao of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
raents for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Refinery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold in 1920-21. 


Silver. 
The weight and fineness of the silver coins 


FINE 
SILVER | ALLOY | foTAL 


single mohurs before 1918 1n which year coinage | Eizhth of a rupee or 


was resumed, was in the year 1891-92 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated —Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Dewey Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Mastr of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or othci- 
wise and (4) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject te the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the colns coined in 
Dngland or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bormbay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Comage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 


was taken by logislation to coin in India gold Fice 


mohurs of the same welght and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of 3,16,45,645, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. ‘Lhe actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,205,372 sovercigna were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 eatablished 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold It established 
this ratio at onp ng and sixpence by enact- 
ing that ent would purchase gold at a 
price of ty-one ru three annas ten 
pies per of fine gold in the form ot bars 
con not less than forty tolas and would 
sell or, at the onan of Government, 
ate , for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
tate of one shilling and fivepence forty-nine 








{consultation with 


grains. | grains |grains. 
Ru pee e ee ee 165 15 180 
Half-rupee ee ee 824 74 90 
Quarter-rupee or 4& 
anna plece Sa 41} 3} 45 
2 anna plece as 20§ 1t 223 


Onerupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling— 80,* grains of fine silver. 
Onerupee = shillings 2 0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 
Copper cotnage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844 
lhe weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act X X11] of 1870 remained the same as 1t was 
1n 1835. It was as follows .— 
Grains 
troy. 
Double pice or half-anna 200 
Pice or quarkr anna 


-- 100 


Half-pice or one-eighth ofananna .. 50 
Pie being one-third of a pice o1 One- 
twelfth of an anna... aa o «=. BS 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows .— 
Standard Diameter 


welghtin In mulli- 
ser troy. metres. 
Half-pice ..  .. 374 21°15 
Pie .. ee ee 25 17°45 
Nick 


el, 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
One-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 

e with twelve scollops, the greatest diametcr 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and ite least 
diameter 19 8 milhmetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly famibar with 
the poset onc-anna coi. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight-anna nickel colitis in 1919. 
The eght-anna nickel] is now being withdrawn 
from circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


Tho working of fhe Indian currency system 
which has commanded a l4rge amount of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value ofthe rupee after the fluc- 
tuations cansed by the war. These assumed so 


much importance, and they coutinue to bulk 
sO largely in ali Indian economic questions, then 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-technical lan- 
guage. 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1898 the Indian currency system was 
a mono metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily reveded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of ashilling These disturbances were prejudi 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicia) 
tothe financesoftheGovernment The Govern 
ment of India has to meet every yearin London 
a substantial sum in the torm of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as weil as 
large payment forstores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rnpee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required tu satisfy these pay- 
ments rose The total reached a pitch which 
stiously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise asum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange 


Il THE NEW 


Ihe Fowler Committee rejected the propos: 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver 
hey proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
nce, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign They 
urther suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a Jegal tender and a current coin 
in India: that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold , 
so that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now uader the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either ru.ees or rupee notes for 
goid tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
ru to thesovereign it was impossible for the 
rate of exchangeto rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the eost of shipping gold to India. Butif the 
balance of trade turned against India, if was 
stiil possible for the rate of exchange tofall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rnpees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
eat aside in 2 special reserve. to be salled the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


Closin 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report Is 
commonly called the Herschell Report. It was 
deeided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the goki 
value of its silvercontent Government ceaced 
to add rupees to the circulation Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions 
Since Government refused and no one else had 
the power to coin rupees, a3 800n as circumstan 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began tore By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fourpence Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold atthe rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
PaperCurrency Reserve These purposes having 
bees attained, a second committee was ot ep 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy 


STANDARD, 


one and fourpence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept jn gold, so a8 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 


A 16 pence Rupee.—The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda: 
tions of the Fowler Committee; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The off- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovere and the balf sovereign 
were declared unlimited lega} tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency The gold mint was not set up. e 
Gold Standard HKegerve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, 1t was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never conten- 
De ae uae Reference has 

en made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
ate met by the salo of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of Indie, 
ene Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 


the Mints —The whole question 


ndin London. These Bilis when prosented 
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in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Counell Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as 1t 18 in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India 1n embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price ot one 
shillingfourpence one-eighth—thatis to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
ceneys tne Punjaband parts of the Central Pro 
vincer. 


Sterling Remittance —This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the au§umn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem 
ber This wasone ofthe occasionscontemplated, 
in a different form by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve Therehad been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample But the Reserve was in 


The Chamberlain Committee. 


liquid form, nor was the time ar opportune one 
for the realisation of securities, Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency It had been assumel 
that in times of weakness It would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop ree | Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough , there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty 

seconds Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-ninethirtyseconds, represent - 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine milliors 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notcs in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legai 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees tothe sov- 
ereign, orone andfourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly calied Reverse Coun 

cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only 4 limited gold circulation; some people 
iuvented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, aterm unknown to the law 
of India It was described by one of the most 


securities not in gold, and was therefore not 1n a | active workers init as a“ limpingstandard "' 


WI THE CHAMBERLAIN 


This brings us to the year 1913 There were 
many critics of thesystem Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
tosmother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the oduntry adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee But there gradu 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken bvtheIndia Office. Thesecriticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment ot the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order sl abe to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its allway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Uurrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holdiag of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve In allver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rapees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bile at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to fndia, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in anantities in excess of the require- 


COMMITTEE 


ments,of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to cransfer from India to Lon- 
don animmense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at Jow rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point monev was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, onthe ober 
advcta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking infic- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Temes and pub'ic 
opinion was focussed on the discuesion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Mesars. 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no Jonger 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ehipof Mr Austen Chamberlain Thisis known 
a3 the Chamberlain Committee. 


Currency and the War, 


New Measures.—The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the futernal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half 
of which should be held in gold, that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councilsshould be sold 
on demand ; that the eave Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
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mittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London,the general 
tenor of their recommendations being ‘‘ not 
guilty, but do not do it again ’’ They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, rd Santen a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
{ng the issue of an Indi{an gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report wasinthehandsof the Government rupees But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. tionin the output of the silver mines of the 
Someimmediate steps were taken, like the aboli-' world coinciding with an increased demani 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard |for the metal. The price gf silver in 1015 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal was 27} pence per standard ounce. In May 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of the Commission, the warbroke out. The early of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Cuuncils, 15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sumofRs.8 Rise in Exchange.—The measures adopted 
crores was taken aver: There was somes lack by the Government of India in these emergen- 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
for gold; Notesto the extent of Rs. 10 crores confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- national importance. The next step was to 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. raise the rate tor the sale of Council Bills, 80 that 
But these were transient features and did not silver might be purchased at a price which would 
demand a moratorium; confidence was 800n allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- following table shows how rates were raised 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 


aros” were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense halance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 


fourpence:— 








"| Minizaum Rate 
for Immediate 


Indian produce for the United Kingdom and| Date of Introduction. Telegraphic 
the Allies and the declinein the export trade Transfers. 
sain these aA a Be ene he — — — ee ee 
ndia on behalf o 8 overnment ; 
and a phenemanalstue in a ; rice of silver. Sed January 1917 1 4} 
If we take the ee years 1916-17 to 1918- 
the balance of trade a favour of India was £6 | 28th August 1917 ; 1 5 
millions a year above corresponding years | .. 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburee- | 12th Apri] 1918 7 1 6 
ments in Indla on behalf of the Government May 1919 1 8 
by Deoomber 1819 4210000 000.° This Pals | ou, asap | 

y m t > ,) e ance 
of pain nae sapendivare stor Imperial purposes 12th August 1919 : 1 10 
could not be financed either e import o 
the precious metale, owing 0 the universal 15th September 1919 . 2 0 
embargo on the movement of goid and silver 

nor by creditsin India. It could be financed | 229d November 1910 es 2 2 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 12th December 1919 . 24 


against sterlingsecurities inthe United Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the isaue of coined 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE, 


The effect of these meisures however was to 
jettison the opines policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to rtabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
heing over,a Committee was appointed to ad vise 
in rezard to the future of Indian exchange and 


sarrency. It sat in 1919 and reported towarde 
the end ofthe year. Its main recommendations 
aresummarised below :— 

(4) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system, 
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(it) Thereduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rTu coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nicke! rupee, 
are expedienta that cannot be recommended. 

(itt) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and pro ¢ that 
do not adequatcly protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 


(iv) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fallin world prices were to take place, and if the 
coste of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary toconsider the 
problem nfrosh. 

(r¢) The development of Indian industry 
would not be scriously hampcred by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex. 
change for meeting the Home charges Is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken Into con- 
si leration. 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to seilous criticism and 
cntall prolongation or Government control. 

(tz) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
ficial in terme of gold ratber than in terms of 
sterling. 

(z) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should beatthe rate 
of Ra. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11°30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

(zt) Ifsilverrisesfor morethan a brief period 
anovethe parity of 2s. (gold), thesituation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Counoil Bills; (6) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
llc currency. Jf it should be absolutely neces- 
Laty to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a pricesuch that 
ru would be coined at a loss. 

Pett) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but vo provide for 
the Home cha in the wider sense of the term. 
There is no obligation to sel] drafta to meet all 

trade demands; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is In a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
neods, when a trade demand for them oxista, 
rise is oa eee to ae acne i“ pet iaad 
us rega pry ae to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 


Council Drafte should be sold as now by open 
tonder, at compatitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fired from time to time on the basis of the 
ster’ com ot See ee ee At 
present this rate will vary : but when sterling is 
agaio equivalent to gold, it wil] 
uniform. 


The 1919 Committee. 


The Government of Iniiashould bo authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost ofshipping gold from Indiato the United 
Kingdom. 


(zit) The import and export of gold to and 
pint — should be free from Government 
control, 


(zév) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent. of the groas circulation. 


As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities lasued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than }0 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
80 croreashouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 


The sterling Investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s. tc 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from thia revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resuiting from the rise in 
exchange will afford asuitable means of discharg- 
ing this Mability in alimited nuuber of years. 


(zv) With a view to meeting the seasona) 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue az 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 


Minority be ny pag main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impsiring the con- 
vertibility of the Note isaue, and without debas- 
Ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee In relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold: all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not, 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalal, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? :— 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

id Free and unfettered importe and exporte 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(ec) Free and unfettered imports and exporte 
by the public of silver bullion and efiver coins. 


The existing sil ver ru of 165 grains of 
vy circulation to continue 


remain a“ silver at present tn 


wil legal tender. 


The Two Shilling Rupee. 


(e) Aslong as the price of silver in New York 
is over 92 centa, Government should not manu- 
ata silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 

ver, 


Cf) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee siiver 
coins of reduced fineness com with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 


(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
etitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
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of State. The Budget catimate to show 
under separate h 6 amount of Counc!) 
Bilis drawn for Home ges, 


for ST Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and vot for 
trade purposes, except for the purpuse mention- 
ed in the next su recommendation. 

(kh) ‘* Reverse ” drafts on London to be sold 
only at 15.329-32d. The proceeds of Reverse”’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any © 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 


udget as required to be remitted to the Secre-| State at a rate not below 1s. 4 3-82d. per rupee. 


VI, THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


Thefundamentalrecommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to steriing, in view of the decline 
in the value of steriing ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shil instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ansillary tothis. But it is very 
{important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy tofix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
de to such a point that the Government in 

roviding rupee currency, were independent of 
he price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee wore to be maintained,and if theruree 
were not to be debascd, it was casential that the 
new ratioshould be one at whichthe Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver n to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purobasing silver for coining at a Jittle under two 


ee gold, and that powerfully influenced 
mae xing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 


The Report Adopted.—The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Keport was signed In December 1919 ; 


but it was not until February 1920 that action | 


was taken thereon. In the first woek of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing, the Mp etee pelt rope tions art a aoe 
and notifying necessary Official action 
would be taken thereon. action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main iss 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the so and ite effect on rm pana 
Dn a sen- 


y of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the es of any solvent 
emt and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 


Financial Confusion.—This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
ee fA gear are = ae sales re na 
Bilis export poin London ven 
exchange from rising sbove the official standard 


mre hare ody epiktiicstl ce eehedreetadad ra 
point to prevent from ng 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. Dut 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges,as meaaured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominatiny 
factorinthesituation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this higu rate of 
exchange; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence, 


Effect of the Rise.—The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
arising exchange stimulatesim ports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when tbe official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Hurope, 

which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit 
he only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were bot able 
to lift the em o on the export for foodstuffe, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manofactaned goods during the war and aftcr 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. began to come forward. 


Difficulties Accentuated.—In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Ourrency 
Oommittee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an adm ive act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time 
temptation of a high exchange gave powe 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 

ods, in which textiles filled a important pisce. 
ards other forces Interveed which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of tne situation. There 
was a severe commercial crisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan 1s 
the largest buy2r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 

reat rate Even before the 1920 crop came 
nto the market the stccks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 

revious year. The expectations of a revival in 
he buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition 


Confession of Failure —Government strug 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicap by the variations of the 
aterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence half penny, They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million But their 
policy only aggravated the situation In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England ‘hen 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced giganticspeculations 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their av-ilable 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bulls, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
ous and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
romney the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold —The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
anittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
ment announced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the igang pasty Bogle became par The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always t wopence orthreepence below the Reveree 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of eptember, when It was officially declared 


Exchange. 


that Reverse Councils would he stopped alto- 
gether Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpencte and one and sevor- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 


Other Measures.—Apart from the effort 
tostabiliseexchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Governnent had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee Thisincluded 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one , due notice of this intention was giver 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure 1n 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
tothe Noteissue Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent. of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. Theinvested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Ks. 5 crores of 


emergency currency in the busy season against 


commercial bills. These measures, save the 


alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
_ by the commercial public 


Results.—1t remains to sum up the resuits 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates im , a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raize the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shililngs gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders wasatrong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee ed the polley which they recom- 
mended. The rats rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export eand gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Un forces, such as the 
financial! criais in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their pols Sal in the 
attempt by administrative action art lly and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, by oes in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 

oint reached. Immense losses were incurred 

y all importers. The Government sold £55 
millions of Reveree Councils before abandoning 


VIL. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in al) but 
aame, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backin 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened an 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Ks. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
uf relying entirely on the sales of Counci} Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 


At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have Jed toa higher figure. Butas the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and « Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry §S.rakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in Jndia, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
ritative ; a resolution was passed the 
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their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loas on these—that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was Rs 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government fof the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made in India and ret off 
by paymentsin London. The only advancages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


Assembly hostile to the whee body. Never- 
theless the Committees arrived in India 
in November 1925 and ook evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed ite 
ee in London, and reported on July 


The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are textually repro- 
duced in order that they mav be above question:— 


(ij) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the eurrency note and the silver 
rupee and the stability of the currency in terms 
of gola should be secured by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 


(it) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves the esta- 
blishment of a Central Banking system. 


(vi) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank. 


(iv) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 


(v) ‘The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 


(vi) Subject to the perce of limited 


dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 


Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 
(vii) The Bank should be given the sole 


right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 


(viii) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governcr-General fa Council. A suggestion is 
marie as to tre form of the note. 
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1) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of than 400 fine ounces, no 
tation being impoeed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 


(z) The conditions which are to aod 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so ed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 


task of su g gold for non monetary pur 
poses Te eto by which this may be 


secured Is suggested. 


af) ‘Che legal tender quality of the sovereign 
ani the half-sovereign should be removed 


(au) Government shotld offer “on tap” 
savings certificates redeemable 1n 8 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder, 


(x1) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forma of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 


(av) One-ru notes should be re intro 
duced and should be full legal tender 


(tv) Notes other than the one rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, + ¢, into notes of smaller denomination 
or allver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority 

(zm) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee 


(zt) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated and the 
hl ade and composition of thc combined 

erve should be fixed by statute 


(rvs) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted Gold and gold securties 
should form not less than 40 per cent of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 6 per cent The gold holding should be 
raised 20 per cent of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent within ten years 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of ae the a as holding in the Reserve 
should allowed to escape Of the gold 
ae at least one half should be held in 


(aw) The silver reer in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years 


(zz) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern 
ment of India securities The “ created ” 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 

(zat) <A figure of Rs 50 crores has been 
fixed as the Hability in respect of the contract- 
bility of the rupee circulation Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase . 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in | 
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issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
Hability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues 


(rau) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department 


(vaur) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements The Bank should be 
left free, at ita discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working 


(zmv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made A tnal should be made 
us ne system of purchase by public tender In 
D 


(zav) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in Indla 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly 


(zzm) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than Ist January 1929 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931 


(zzow) During the transition perod the 
currency authority (1¢, the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve asseta and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under 1n obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline 1s auggested 


(zavu) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of 1s 6d 


(cavz) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished Bull forma, 
in the Enghsh language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices 


(zx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking {n India 


(zazv) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data 


A Minute of Dissent — Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
their number, Sir Purshotamdas kordas, 
did so subject to a minute of diasent In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government ara failed acakean ome 
on currency policy to a de 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
lor a system following the Fowler Report—a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
something which was often called the Gold 
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Sir Purshotamdas, whilst that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 


attained in of time, thought that the 
beat immediate eoures was to ae evel the 
Tmpertal Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio. 


Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold, 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus bag 
to restore the long current legal stand of 
money payments, This it declined to do, 
and by iinaitd the supply of currency, the 
ratio was to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925. He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabili- 
sed at the rate which was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence. 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


‘*T look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 

ndian Currency System. I am convinced that 
f the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 


old, which I have emphasised, {s ae oe 
and stepa taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
stan the correct one, 


gat ed will be 
and the likelihood of ita breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasunably be. But 
I have very grave apprehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at Le, 6d. is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and ita consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day. But the possibility of 
thefr occurring cannot be red. Until 
adjustment is complete, ure threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
poral, ical ste phic beaker un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidab adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 


couple of lean years after the four harveste 
that we have , during the of forced 
adjustment to a rate of is. 6d., that 


y are to be appreciated. After describing 
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the gold resources of,the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people In the currency system recommended.’ 


A purses oe official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however con 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embod! 
therein. These can be spprecated only if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency as 
tem of India in ita various phases since 1899. This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Bankers’ Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position. The maln features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There is here some re- g 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the measures proposed by the etna 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked: 


** What was the standard jhus established ? 
It is generally described in London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. That status was never 
claimed for it by its principal protasoats, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
as a “‘Iimping standard.” The Royal Com- 
mission declares that “‘in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was 8 standard of sterling exchange.” Later 
they show that ‘‘ the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India, and never has been. 
The fundamental basis of such a standard ts 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency ... .Under the 
Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic.” 


‘“* However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war. The exchange 
value of the rapee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio; Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, ins of kee them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,962,466. But it 
had three great disadvantages: it did not 
inapire public confidence; it the Indian 
carrency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it; and it ieft the control of currency 
oy the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 

ted in the Imperial Bank of India. 
On the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment: ‘‘ when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandi and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact remains that a ® measure 
of distrust in the present system is justified by 
ita imperfections.” 


* There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the taken there- 
after. The first break in the nent ratio 
of one shi and four pence did not occur until 
1917, when full effect of dependence on the 
sliver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
ptice of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of eilver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when al] 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to ita ‘‘ permanent” ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee ce been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, ‘ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acta of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acta are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control.” 


The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
slon was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned contidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the contro! 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 


Scheme for Gold Currency.—In the 
course of their inquiries In India the Commia- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
alarge body of Indian opinion hag insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whoae work in India is of 
the greatest value. 


The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 bars; as soon as sufficient gold was 

to put a gold coin in circulation ; 

tentatively fixed at five years to 

to give gold coin in exchange for 

notes and rupees, and after a further ; 

saver tapes, Boal tasder cals Gn vate ap te 
silver Or sums w 

a armel) Axed asneunt. Therpenense involved the 
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dis 1 of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 68; 
million fine ounces, in ten years; the acquisition 
in all of £108 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credité in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
ee thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
*12 crore. 


This scheme is subjected by the Commision 
to a detailed examination, and 5 hg on 
grounds which are convin he main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 
would powerfully react on the suppiles of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold prices, throughout 
the world. The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be eveu more marked, with severely pres 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still does a large business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Rs. 3 crores a year. 


The evidence of the est financial authori- 
ties in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 

however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
penee harmony with New York, would strain 
‘every nerve to supply India with the funds 
t require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
allver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
,of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 


A Gold Bullion Standard.—The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They prepose that an 
| Obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
het bast authority to buy and sell gold without 
Hrait at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but In quantities 
og ey 
| g as © purpose for w 
d is required. The essence of this proposal 
, 48 “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
, of the currenc in terms of gold should be secured 
‘by making currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
Inission were pow 
tactors—the 


she m 


ully influenced by two 
for safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 


the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible between the currency and gold. 
This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 


scheme in ita broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all inte in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too : 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
ae currency which have long been demanded; 
t involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it kee 
the door open. No-one contends t a go d 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
aigeeo rn The most rapid progress thereto 
embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the pro leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, ugh her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 


We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
eurrency authority in India; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke it. ‘ The 
obligation is to convert the currency, pot merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. . . . it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard: and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal! of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereanent. 


The reserves held for the purpoge of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold—the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Their constitution on Apri! 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows --—~ 


Paper Currency Reserve. 


Rs. Crores. 
Silver coin se ae os ~. 70 
Silver bullion .. 7°7 
Gold coin and bullion ‘ - 22°83 
Rupee securities a a - 67°1 
Sterling securities .. 3 21°0 
185°1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are couverted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rapec). 
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The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at 
present to £40,000,000 invested in British 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 


In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Ourrency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profita on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the Epes In practice their 
action is closely tnterl , and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgama- 
ted. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed tf statute; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less 
Se oe at Re ee ee 
as ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12°8 per cent., should be 
raised to 20 per cent. a& soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent. in ten years. Generally, they 
able opportunity of fortitying ‘the gold. holding 
able oppo: y of fo ng the 0 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 


The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen In 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to Invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority. 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is 
entire accord with Indian needs. 


The Ratio.—The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corre- 
sponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
8 nce to the rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated; it is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabilised at one aie ene fourpence ; 
the ry of State for In their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 


One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalal’s 
prophetic rity report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be 
and usually is, regarded ag less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command — acceptance, But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment ef India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 

investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which d the war 
would have been disastrous. T must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
losses, and inflicted a terrible 
after it was abandoned in Se 
fell below one g 
and amd one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests it recovered. In 1928, 
it was one shilling and fourpence sterling; 
in October, 1924, one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four . With rise in the 


pound to the ru reached one 
and epee vane 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 


It fs not, x Sie cen to doubt that if the 
vain altempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 

had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 

been taken of ita return to one and four, 
the A in appa standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts tn his minute 
of dissent that “the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling an 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us issue 
in this regard as a fatt accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
, © keep up the rate even while we were in session. 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.” 


It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Co on’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India; as itis a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission's basic recommenda- 
tion a true ae standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the “ convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present ex ge rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
Di f attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at » and, 
ag a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing wid economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 

no coun g advantage.” Sir Pur- 

das Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 

minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 

avers—and to my mind with conclusive 

force that the adjustments are far from complete, 

and rag tale lang el ag ry fo 

without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 

admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 


Th I 
© truth, I suggest, 


enta to one shilling and sixpence; no 
SEL cual be cuoeutivs 0s Ove @ Gear eH 


There have been very substantial 
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adjustments, especially in 
Western India, are not Poe oa In the matter 
India—seventy per cent. of 
there has been no adjustment, not in as 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
Here, it seems to me, the decisive factoris the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
the rate must be elther the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would be an immedi- 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion; there would be convulsive 
violent speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
which has been over-valued in the past; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
feeling akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six; 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 
in the Indian currency system little appreciated 
in Great Britain is the predominance of the 
on the disabilities this entails. ‘‘ India is - 
haps the only country, among the great tradin 
exercises direct control over currency in general 
and over the note issue in particular. The bank- 
separated,...The Government controls the 
curren The credit situation is controlled, as 


inducing this result. But it is 
of the indebtedness of the 
whole population 

the land revenue they pay to Government. 
expediency, 
and fourpence. There is no half-way house; 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent,, 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would be 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
and commercial interests involved. No one 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 

The Currency Authority.—A feature 
Government. The Commission lay special stress 
countries of the world, in which the Governmen 
ing and currency reserves of the country are thus 
ih nag ; is controlled at all, by the Imperial 


A volume might be written on this subject 
and on the controversy, ae peel nate and poli- 
tica] harm which it involved. However, there 
is no useful purpose to be served b eh 
amongst these ashes, though the curious 
find much food for thought in the historical 

drawn entirely from official sources, 

which forms the first. of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thak dissent. The Commission 
pose to establish harmony between these 
Ritherto diverse interesta—though has 
been a close working 


arranyement 
Government and the Imperial Bank of recent 
years, and the Government has developed the 
note issue with ski) and enterprise—by the 
establishment of 
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of the Note Issue; the responsibility for main- 
the stability of the currency ; the 


bankable bills held by the commercial banks. 
Subject to the payment of limited dividends 
and the buil up of suitable reserve funds, 
the balance of fits is to be paid over to 
the Government, In return for making over 
the note issue and the reserves, the Government 
is to nominate the managing-governor and de- 
puty managing-governor, and three members of 
the Board—five members from a Board of 
fourteen. In order to free the Bank from poli- 
tical pressure, the Commission think it desirable 
to provide that no person shall be appointed 
President or Vice-President of a Local Board, 
or shall be nominated as a member of the Cen- 
a Board, if he is a member of any of the legis- 
ures. 


The main principle underlying this recom- 
mendation is not open to question. Itis of para- 
mount importance to remove the Indian cur- 
rency system from official management and to 
link the control of currency with the contro! of 
credit. This connotes the establishment of a 
Central Bank. But it is not the complete essen- 
tial ; far from it. 


India is sometimes spoken of as the sink for the 
precious metals. So long as she chiefly absolved 
silver the West looked on with benevolent 
pg now she is turning to gold the atti- 
tude is different. Indian capital is sometimes 
described as inadequate and timid. But critics. 
do not realise that the banking organisation of 
the country is so hopelessly inadequate that 
hundreds of millions of ple have no secure. 
refuge for their store of value other than gold and | 
silver bullion in their own possession. The 
Exchange Bank cling to the seaports. The 
indigenous banks follow their example. The 
Imperial Bank is the only organisation which can 
carry reliable credit facilities into the mofussil. 
The old Presidency Banks were lamentably slow 
in exercising this responsibility. The pace has 
been quickened, and as the price of the free use 
of the Government balances the Imperial Bank 
was calied upon to open a hundred new branches. 
The total number of ita branches is yet only a 
hundred and sixty-four, and it was stated by a 
competent ban authority in evidence 
before the Commission that India needed at least 
five thousand. 


This extension of banking facilities is of trans- 
eendental importance. In an address to the 
University of Delhi jast year Sir Basil Blackett 
committed himself to a remarkable statement: 
* To some it may sound fantastic, in view of this 
historic habit—reliance on external capital—to 
talk of India’s not supplying the whole of her 
own capital requirements but also beigorrsamr J a 
lender of oe for the development of other 
countries. Yet, I believe firmly that, given the 
necessary development of banking and credit 
facilities and goodwill and readiness to profit 
by the counsel and assistance of European busi- 
pessmen, the time is not re distant when 
India will be doing both things. India 
would seem by nature to be destined to be 
a creditor country, if only her people will it so.” 
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But Indian resources will not be mobilised 
Nhe a the vehement development of branch 
an 


As matters stand this work can only be done 
by the Im 1 Bank, and tho it is moving 
it is with desperate slowness. T are one or 


two features common to mowt of the hundred 

oow branches it has opened. They attract 

deposite; they facilitate investment habit; 

but they do not pay. To many who are in close 

touch with Indian conditions it seems that any 

measure which would weaken the capacity of the 

Jmperial Bank to prosecute this unremunera- 

tive, bué imperatively n , work by the 

diversion of the Government balances to the, 
Indian Reserve Bank, or the division of these 

balances between the two banks, would be a 

retrograde measure, There are other conaidera- 

tions. The amount of re-discounting to be done 

in India is not large, as the Ex ‘ 
which finance the export trade, ; 
London, which is always likely to be the cheaper 

market. The number of men in India qualified to 

act on the te of banks is small, Are 
there enough to constitute the reliable direo- 
torates for lai banking institutions ? The 
Commission er gloze over these difficulties. 
They think that the 


e Bank will be able to 

soar for the Im 1 Bank sufficient funds from ° 
e Government ces to enable it to prosecute 
the work me parce, Rea branches ; also that a 
bill market rapidly develop. But their argue 


count in’ 


‘Ments wear an aspect of special pesirc 9 atin 


ever, the issue can be put in a nutehe 
must have a Central Bank. It is found impos- 
sible to develop, even as a temporary meagure, 


‘ the Imperial Bank into a Central Bank, then there 


must be a Reserve Bank on the linea sketched 
in the Report. Butifanew Reserve Bank Is 
established, it is essential that provision shall 
be made for the Imperial Bank to euioy the free 
use of a sufficient share of the vernment 
balances to enable it vigorously to develop bank- 


ing facilities in the mofugsi] and this obligation 
should be made compulsory. 
The Note Issue.—Before the war there 


was @ considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilitles these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation bas tmposed serious 
difficulties on the currency, It drove it into 
the very heavy co which followed recover 
from the famine of 1899-1900; it compe 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market ; and a ae poy the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred d the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver ru 

of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as sliver does not rise above 48d. an ounce, The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. ‘‘ No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is Ikely to be so 
favoura Bee ieee Pasar en bye making the 
notes conv: go or all purposes 
@ more solid right of convertibility is attached 
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to them than they have ever had since 
silver ceased to be a reHable standard of value ” 
Both proposition can be accepted in their 
entirety 


The rise in the volume of the paper curiency 
ig one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history It developed from no vbange 
in the status of the note itself , it was always con- 
vertible on demand , but from increased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
nomination and steadily progressing as experi- 
ence was gained We can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
wa} to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical converti- 
bility, ‘‘and this confidence hae been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them’ There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attention The in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required 


The Commussion therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obhgation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Centra’ Bank, and coincidentally 
the one rupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
oes of economy, shall be reissued The 
egal obhgation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees at its option, 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely 1n such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin The cur- 
rency position 1s such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt India 1s 
sufiering from a surfeit ot rupees, the total 
volume of which 1s estimated at approxmately 
Rs 400 crores There are Rs 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullionin reserve The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
rcaltive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of ita redundant stock It 1s clcar that 
the present opportunity of treeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for 80 
many years is exceptionally favourable and 
should be seizcd without hesitation 


The reception of the Report followed very 
clescly the linea indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers’ Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above There was 4 con- 
siderable | ote strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilse the rupee at one shilling 
and siapence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence ‘There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re mouided m order to make it the Central 
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Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank These voices were 80 
Joud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit, 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League 
with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforte were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six 


In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
81x, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
- notification to the following effect — 


‘‘After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commussion, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session ” 


The new Ratio —Sc far from closing the 
discussion this notification intensified it 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratao, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment These 
found strong expression when the Bul to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February March 1927 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government sterling 
for immediate delivery 1n London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost of 
transport from Bombay to London A rate 
of one shilling fivepence fortysnine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Governments selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations 


Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate, but the proposal to establish 
a Reserve Bank for the control of Currency has 
not matured owing to diffcrences between the 
Government and the Legislature as to the exact 
form of the Bank Meantime the gold resources 
of the Government of India have been strength 
ened, as will be seen when we come to consider 
the Reserves 


The character of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
are shown below — 
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874 The Reserve Bank. 
Details of the balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the 31st March 19380. 
In England— 
Estimated value on the 3lst March 1929 of the sterling securities of the £ 
nominal value of £3/,361,000 (as per details below).. ee th ue oe $7,843,918 
Gold ae ee¢ es ee ee es ee e e 2,152,334 
Cash at the Bank of England .. ig es ; es <i ; 3,748 
TOTAL 40,000,000 
Details of investments :— Face value 
£ 
British Treasury Bills ais - 9,105,000 
Treasury 54 per cent. Bonds, May 1930 1,500,000 
Treasury 44 per cent. Bonds, 1930-32 5,065,000 
Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 1931-33 6,924,000 
Treasury 4} per cent. Bonds, 1932-34 8,400,000 
Treasury 5 per cent. Bonds, 1933-35 4,870,000 
War loans 6 per cent. 1929-47 stock 2,000,000 
TOTAL 37,364,000 


THE RESERVE BANK. 


An essential part of the scheme formulated 
by Currency Commission was the formation of a 
Reserve Bank, to take overthe Note Issue, 
custody of the Government remittances, and 
act as a true banker’s bank, The Commission 
pointed out that India was one of the few great 
countries where the control of currency was 
divorced from the control of credit, and where 
Government carried out immense financial 
transactions through its own agency, and propose 
the Reserve Bank as the apes of the new finan- 
cial system. 


The Government accepted these recommenda- 
tions, and in January 1927 introduced a Bill to 
give effect to the Commission’s advice. They 
proposed a shareholders’ bunk, with a commer- 
cial directorate tempered by Government nomi- 
nees, and a new agreement with the [Impenal 
Bank freeing it from some of the restrictions 
imposed The Bull was referred to a Select 
Committee, when a marked divergence of 
opinion was manifested. A majority of the Com- 
mittee carried recommendations for the trans- 
ference of a shareholders’ bank into a StateBank, 
with a strong element of directors selected by 
the legislatures. This changed Bill was before 
the legislature in September, and was withdrawn 
by the Government for further consideration, 
it being understood that the Secretary of State 
for India objected to the drastic changes made 
In the original scheme. 


These objections to the onginal scheme have 
been summarised under the following heads. 
That a Reserve Bank in charge of the credit and 
currency should be responsible to the legisla- 
ture; that only a State Bank would carry the 
confidence of the people; that a Reserve Bank 
dces not require much capital, and therefore 


ee ee 


there was no need to create a body of share 
holders, and that if a bank with share capital 
was created there was the nsk of 1t falling under 
the domination of foreign capitalists, or of Indian 
capitalists in the big cities 


The real ground of objection was the first; 
the legislature sought to make the Bank responst- 
ble to the legislature that opened the great 
question whether the Reserve Bank should be 
commercial or political. 


The New Bill —After confermng with the 
authorities in London, the Finance Member 
published in January 1928 the draft of an 
entirely new Bill On the main point it was 
uncompromising It provided for a share. 
holders’ bank, with a capital of five crores 
of rupees, and it entirely excluded political 
interest in the management by stipulating that 
members of the legislatures were precluded from 
becoming directors. On other points it 
sought to meet the objections to the onginal 
scheme The provisions in this respect governed 
the directorate and the qualifications for share- 
ri As these are important they are set 
out here — 


The Shareholders —(1) The original share 
capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees 
divided into shares of one hundred rupees each, 
which shall be fully paid up. 


(2) No amount in excess of twenty thousand 
rupees shall be issued to any one person or to any 
two or more persons jointly, and no person shall 
be allowed to acquire an interest in the share 
capital of the Bank, whether held in his own 
right, or held jomtly with others, or held partly 
in his own right and partly jointly with others, 
to a value in excess of twenty thousand rupees. 


The Reserve Bank. 


(8) Separate registers of shareholders shall 
be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon and Delhi, and a separate issue of 
shares shall be made in each of the areas served 
by those registers, as hereinafter defined, and 
shares shall not be transferable from one 
Tegister to another save in accordance with 
conditions to be prescribed by the Governor- 
General in Council. 


(4) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regi- 
stered as such in any area in which he 1s ordl- 
narily resident or has his pnncipal place of busi- 
ness in India, but no person shall be registered 
as a shareholder in more than one register or 
as a holder of an interest in the share capital of 
a total nominal value exceeding twenty thousand 
rupees, and no person who 1s not— 


(a) domiciled in India, or 


(b) a Bnitish subject ordinarily resident in 
India, or 


(c) a& company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1918, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a 
scheduled bank, or a corporation or company 
imcorporated by or under an Act of Parliament 
or any law for the time being in force in any of 
His Miajesty’s dominions and having a branch 
in British India, shall be registered as a share- 
holder or be entitled to payment of any dividend 
on any share 


Management —The essential clauses of the Bull 
relating to the management of the Bank are — 


The general supermtendence of the affairs 
and business of the Banh shall be entrusted to 
a Board of Directors which may exercise all 
powers and do all such acts and things as mav 
be exercised or done by the Bank and are not 
by this Act expressly directed or required to be 
done by the Bank in general meeting 


Save as expressly provided in this Act 
—({a) no person may be a Director who 18 
not or has not at some time been—{i) actively 
engaged im agriculture, commerce, finance or 
industry, or (11) a director of any company as 
defined in clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1918, or of a corporation or 
company imecorporated by or under any law for 
the time being 1n force in any place outside British 
India and (b) no person may be a Director 
who 1s—(1) a government official, or (1) an officer 
or employee of any bank or (in) a director of 
any bank, other than a registered socxty as 
defined 1n clause (e) of section 2 of the Co-optra- 
tive Societies Act, 1912 


The election or appointment as Duirectcr 
of any person who is a member of the Indian 
Legislature or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
unless within one month of the date of his elec 
tion or appointment he ceases to pe such membcr, 
and if any Director 1s elected or nominated as 
member of any such Legislature he shall cease 
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to be a Director as from the date of such election 
or nomination, as the case may be, 


The Board shall consist of the follow- 
ing Directors, namely :—({a) a Governor and two 
Deputy Governors to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Counal r consideration of 
any recommendation made by the Board in 
that behalf, (b) four Directors to be nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council, (c) two 
Directors to be elected by the Associated Cham. 
bers of Commerce , (d) two Directors to be elected 
by the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce , (¢) one Director, representing the 
interest of agriculture to be elected by provincial 
co-operative banks hol shares to the nominal 
value of not less than five thousand rupees 
(f) eleven Directors to be elected on behalf of 
the shareholders on the various registers; i? 
one government official to be nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council, 

The shareholders registered on the vari- 
ous registers shall elect delegates for the 
purpose of electing Directors to represent them 
on the Board, and the numbers of delegates 
shall be as follows, namely a) for the Bombay 
register—twenty-four members, (b) for the 
Calcutta register—twenty-four members; (c) 
for the Madras register—ten members, (@) 
for the Rangoon register—ten members; (é) 
for the Delhi register—twenty-four members, 


The election of delegates for the sharehold- 
ers on a register shall be held once in every 
five years, at a convenient time before the 
expiry of the term of office of the retiring Direc- 
tors for the election of whose successors the 
delegates are to be elected. 


(5, Delegates shall hold office for a period 
of five years. 


Reception of the Bill.—When the Bill was 
published many of those who were opposed to 
the orginal scheme seemed to be chary of com- 
saben themselves to an opinion But the 
general attitude may be fairly indicated in 
these terms By those who accepted the idea of 
a shareholders’ bank, the Bill was regarded as 
a considerable improvement, Inasmuch as It 
safeguarded the country against either allen or 
capitalist control, and gave every part of the 
country, and every important interest, represen- 
tation on the directorate. Those who wanted a 
State, or in other terms a political bank, stood 
fast 1n their opposition, and objected the scheme 
rootand branch There was the further criticism 
that the original Bil] baving passed through 
Select Committee, and been discussed in the 
legislature, 1 was unconstitutional to withdraw 
it and substitute a fresh measure, the correct 
procedure they maintained, was for the original 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee and 
the legislature to be proceeded with The Bill 
failed to secure the support of the Legislature 
and was withdrawn, 
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India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade ‘lhe great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil—wheat, seeds, cotton and jute 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shail note a 
striking development towards stability In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions But the spread of irrigation has 

Troduced a great change, and though no doubt 
n future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1896-97 and 1899 1900 Well over thirty per 
cent of the culturable area of the Punjab 1s 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutley and 
of the Indus in Sind Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress | 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
tivers of the North other works of a jess impos 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 

canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan Ihe rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
thelr flood waters for Madras All over India 

irrigation works large and small, are being 

restlesaly pressed forward and their effect 1s 
oe a far greater stability to Indian agri 
culture 


‘Lhe destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance The great cus 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and toa 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe Con 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are very important facts in the Indian ex 
port trade therefore India had a vital interest tn 
the economic recovery of Europe When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock The progress of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India, they have been 
elements of importance in inducing her reco 
very of prosperity 


But whilst India is pre eminently an agri 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance The largest 1s the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur Next in importance is 
the jute industry Raw jute 1s a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta She metallur- 
gical industry 1s of more recent growth The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the [a a Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported Lhe cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan the Har Last and 
ast Afiica the mills find their principal out- 
let 1n India itself and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, through large quan- 
titles of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America Therefore, 
whilst India 1s still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw 
ing their sustenance from the soi, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects 1n an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people 


I.—GENERAL 


India, 1n common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full effects during 1929 30 of the 
trade slump which followed the Wall Street 
collapse 1n October 1929 The totil value of 
the imports of merchandise into British India 
amounted to Rs 2410 8 crores, 1 decline of Rs 
12 5 a pte five per cent compared with the 
figuresforthe previous year Exports declined 
by Rs 20 1 crores or six per cent to Rs 317 9 
crores. The monsoon was adequate and 


i ie ae a eS for | 


generally well distributed, although heavy rains 
in other places resulted in floods,causing damage 
to crops, particularly m Assam, the Punjab and 
Sind The season on the whole was famrly good 
from the agricultural standpomt Labour 
conditions were still unsettled in 1929, the two 
mayor incidents of the year bemg a general strike 
in the Bombay textile industry and a strike in the 
jute mills of Bengal 


l'rade—General 
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Volume of Trade.—Th« following figures have been compiled to show the values of imports and 
exports of merchandise on the bisis of the declared valuesin 191314 ‘These statistics sre neces- 
sanly approximate but they are sufficiently accurate to afford a fairly whable mcasure of the course 

















of trade — 
(In crores of rupecs ) 
— 1913 14 | 1922 23 | 1923 24 | 1924 25 | 1920 26 | 1926 27 | 1927 28 | 1928 29 | 1929 30 
: | 
Imports 183 138 120 137 143 1>6 181 190 189 
Expoits 244 214 240 20 246 228 248 260 263 
TOTAL ‘lrade| 427 302 360 387 389 384 429 400 452 
In 
me1chandise 
excluding 
re exports 


The total trade in merchandise (cacluding 
re exports) as exhibited in this table cacceded 
even the record figure of the previous year | y 
Rs 2 crorms and showed in improvcmcnt of 
Rs 25 crores on the basis of 191314 This 
improvement over 1928 29 wis due cntinly to 
aD expansion of the export trad‘, imports hiv ing, 
asa matter of fact receded by Rs 1 crore 


Prices m India —Prices in India tollowd 
the gencril collapse elsewhcre Toe ( ilcutt, 
Index Number stood at 14> im September 1929 
It fell to 125 by March 1930 a fill of 18 points or 
about 13 per cent Simee then there has becn 
a further fall of 10 points the index number for 
Tuly 1930 standing at 11> Erom September 
1929 to July 1930 therefore there has buen a 
fall of nearly 20 per cent ‘Such fallin the 
course of kiss than ten months 1s almost un 
preccdentcd im the history of prices m Inin 
I'his shows that the year was 1 dipastrous one 
a8 far as the price level wis concerned ‘Lhe 
trouble was aggravated by the fact that the fall 
Mm prices was tar More pronounced in the case 
of agricultural commodities and raw materials 
than 1n the case of manufactured articles This 
again was a factor common 1n all the countries 
and the world 18 in the throes of a severe 
agr.cultural depression 


The greatest decline was in the case of raw 
cotton and jute manufactures both of which 
fell by 27 per cent by March 1930 as compared 
with September 1929 Jutc raw and cereals each 
showed a decline of 20 per cent and oulseeds of 
19 per cent As against this the falfin the case 
of cotton manufactures was only one of 7 per cent 
in the case of metals 10 per cent. and of sugar 
6 percent This shows that the prices of India s 
exports have fallen far more than the prices of 
her imports If the percentage decline of prices 
in July 1930 below those in September 1929 15 
taken the position 1s shown to be much worse 
especially in the cases of raw cotton raw jute 
ollseeds and hides and skins The decline in raw 
cotton up to July 1930 as compared with 
September 1929 amounts to over 40 per cent. and 
that in the case of ute to 35 5 percent The fall 
m ollseeds increased between March and July, 
1930 from 19 per cent to 31 per cent and that in 
the case of hides and skins which only showed a 


| 


declin of 8 per cent im March 1930 1mounted 
to ncirly 28 5 xr cent. in July In the other 
c\port groups also there were furthe: declines, 
though not of the sime maznitule and jute 
Manutictures 1 tually showel is compared 
with the Mirch flgure an increase of nearly 
2pomts Theindex numbcrs of mctals and sugar 
were almost on the same 1c vel as in Mirch 1930 
wh reas cotton minutsctures have declined 
gin = Muinly owme to th politi wl agitation 
suv ¢ that date 


Imports and Exports —On the import side 
the outstanding fcature of the year s transactions 
was a decline of Rs 376 Iakhs under cotton 
manufitures Cotton prcegoods by themselves 
accounted for a rduction of Rs 356 lakhs cor 
responding to 1 decline of 17 3 million yards in 
quantity the actual receipts of the year having 
amounted to 19193 million yaids with a total 
declared valuc of Rs 50 25 lakhs This decline 
1S all the moi simificant, because 1b occurred 
im spite of an improvement under grey goods 

from 8336 to 920 5 million yards in quantity 
and from Rs 2019 lakhs to Rs 20 93 lakhs in 
value Consignments of white goods declined 
from 504 1 million yards valued at Rs 15 33 

lakhs to 473 6 millions yards valued at Rs 13,27 

lakhs and those of coloured goods from 506 9 
million yards valued at Rs 17,35 lakhs to 
483 5 million yards valued at Rs 15,15 lakhs 
The striking feature in the plecegoods trade was 
the rapid penetration into the Indian market of 
Japin imports from which source showed In- 
creases of 152 million yards (63 per cent ) under 
greys of 8 4 mullion yards (1o4 per cent ) 
under whites and of 44 5 mullion yards (40 
per cent) under coloured [Twist and yarn 
exhibited a nominal advance on the quantity 
side from 43 8 mullion Ibs to 43 9 million lbs 

although the value recorded declined from 
Rs 6,29 lakhs to Rs 600lakhs Among other 
items included in the textile group, artificial 
silk (mncluding yarn and goods of artificial silk 
mixed with other materials) declined from 
Rs 4,77 lakhs to Rs 4,32 lakhs, silk raw and 
manufactured, from Rs 5,01 lakhs to Rs 4 58 
lakhs , wool and woollens from Rs 6,02 lakhs 
to Rs 4,28lakhs There were interesting move- 
ments under sugar, imports of which declined 
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India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil—wheat, seeds, cotton and jute 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions But the spread of irrigation has 

roduced a great change, and though no doubt 
n future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900 Well over thirty per 
cent of the culturable area of the Punjab 1s 
under irrigation, and huge new works are 1n 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutle), and 
of the Indus in Sind Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less 1mpos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras All over India 
irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect 1s 
a Eve a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture 


The destination of these surplus crops 1s 
another factor of importance The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and toa 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are very jmportant facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade , therefore India had a vital interest in 
the economic recovery of Europe When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock The progress of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India, they have been 
elements of importance in inducing her reco- 
very of prosperity 


But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance The largest 1s the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur Next in importance is 
the jute industry Raw jute 1s a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mulls are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta The metallur- 
gical industry 1s of more recent growth The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported Lhe cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far Hast and 
East Afiica , the mulls find their principal out- 
let in India itself and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China The iron and steel industry us for the 
most part a home industry, through large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
Ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects 1n an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people 


I.—GENERAL 


India, 12 common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full effects during 1929 30 of the 
trade slump which followed the Wall Street 
collapse in October 1929 The total value of 
the imports of merchandise into British India 
amounted to Rs 240 8 crores, a decline of Rs 
12.5 crores, or five per cent compared with the 
figures forthe previous year Exports declined | 
by Rs 20 1 crores or six per cent. to Rs 317 9. 
crores. The monsoon was adequate and, 


te | on a, Aeon ee Toe ae. | 


generally well distributed, although heavy rains 
in other places resulted 1n floods,causing damage 
to crops, particularly in Assam, the Punjab and 
Sind The season on the whole was fairly good 
from the agricultural standpoimt Labour 
conditions were still unsettled in 1929, the two 
Major incidents of the year being a general strike 
in the Bombay textile industry and a strike in the 
jute mills of Bengal 
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Volume of Trade.—1h« following figures have been compiled to show the values of 1mports and 
exports of merchandise on the basis of the declared valuesin 191814 These statistics ale neces- 
sarily approximate but they are cuthciently accurate to affoid a fairly 1chablc mcasure of the course 























of trade — 
(In crores of rupecs ) 
—— 1913 14] 1922 23 | 1923 24 | 1924 25| 1925 26 | 1926 27! 1927 28 | 1928 29 | 1929 30 
Imports 183 138 | 120 137 : 143 lob | i181 190 189 
Exports 244 214 240) 20 246 223 248 260 263 
TOTAL ‘Irade| 427 352 360 387 3389 384 429 4o0 452 
in 
mei chandise | 
excluding 
re exports | 
The total trade in merchandise (excluding decline of 8 per cent m March 19380 amounted 


re exports) as exhibited 1n this table, exceeded 
even the record figure of the previous year by 
Rs 2 crores and showed an improvemcunt of 
Rs 25 crores on the basis of 191314 This 
improvement over 1928 29 wis due entirely to 
in expansion of the export tride, imports having, 
as a matter of fact recedcd by R» 1 crore 


Prices um India —Prices in India tollowed 
the generil collapse elsewhere Ine Culcutta 
Index Numbcr stood at 14> 1n September 1929 
It fellto 125 by March 1930 a fall of 18 points or 
about 13 per cent Since then there has been 
a further fall of 10 points the index number for 
July 1930 standing 1t 115 Krom september 
1929 to July 1930 therefore there has bcen 4 
fall of nearly 20 per cent Such a fall in the 
course of less than ten months 15 almost un 
preccdented in the history of prices in Indi 
This shows that the year was a disastrous one 
as far 1s the price level was concerned Lhe 
trouble was aggravated by the fact that the fall 
mM pres Was far More pronounced 1n the case 
of agricultural Commodities ind raw materials 
than in the c18se of manufactured articles This 
igain was a factor common in all the countries 
and the world is in the throes of a scvere 
agricultural depression 


The greatest decline was in the oase of raw 
cotton and jute manufactures both of which 
fell by 27 per cent. by March 1930 as compared 
with Scptember 1929 Jutc raw and cereals cach 
showed a decline of 20 per cent and oulseeds of 
19 per cent As against this the fallin the case 
of cotton manufactures was only one of 7 per cent 
in the case of metals 10 per cent. and of sugar 
6 percent This shows that the prices of India s 
exports have fallen far more than the prices of 
her imports If the percentage decline of prices 
m July 1930 below those in September 1929 18 
taken the position 1s shown to be much worse 
especially in the cases of raw cotton, raw jute, 
ollseeds and hides and skins The decline mm raw 
eotton up to July 1930, as compared with 
September 1929 amounts to over 40 per cent. and 
that in the case of jute to 35 5 percent The fall 
in ouseeds increased between March and July, 
1930 from 19 per cent to 31 per cent and that mn 
the case of hides and skins which only showed a 


to neirly 28 5 per cent. in July Jn the other 
export groups also there werc turthcr declines, 
though not of the si1mc magnitude and jute 
Manutactures «tually showe 1 as compared 
with the Much figure in increis of nearly 
2 points ‘LThcindcx numbersof metalsand sugar 
were almost on the samc level as in Mirch 1930, 
whire2s cotton manutiuctures have declined 
smc, Mainly owms to the politi wl agitation 
since that date 


Imports and Exports —On the import side 
the outstanding feature of thc ycar 4 transactions 
Was a decline of Rs 3,76 lakhs under cotton 
manufactures Cotton pic goods by themselves 
accounted for a reduction of Rs 3 56 lakhs, cor 
responding to a decline of 17 3 million yards 1n 
quantity the ictual reccipts of the ycar havin 
amounted to 19193 million yards with a tota 
declared valuc of Rs 5025 lakhs [his decline 
18 all the more significant, because 1t occurred 
im spite of an improvement undcr grey goods 
from 8336 to 920 5 million yards in quantity 
and from Rs 20,19 lakhs to Rs 20,93 lakhs in 
value Consignments of white goods declined 
from 504 1 million yards valucd at Rs 15,33} 
lakhs to 473 6 millions yards valued at Rs 13,27¢ 
lakhs and those of coloured goods from 506 9 
million yards valued at Rs 17,35 lakhs to 
483 5 million yards valued at Rs 15,15 lakhs 
The striking feature in the piecegoods trade was 
the rapid penetration into the Indian market of 
Japan imports from which source showed 1n- 
creases Of 152 million yards (63 per cent ) under 
greys of 8 4 million yards (154 pr cent ) 
under whites and of 44 5 million yards (40 
per cent.) under coloured Lwist and yarn 
exhibited a nominal advance on the quantity 
side from 43 8 mullion Ibs to 43 9 million lbs 
although the value recorded declined from 
Rs 6,29 lakhs to Rs 600 lakhs Among other 
items included im the textile group, artificial 
silk (including yarn and goods of artificial silk 
mixed with other matenals) declined from 
Rs 4,77 lakhs to Rs 4,32 lakhs, silk raw and 
manufactured, from Rs 5,01 lakhs to Rs 4 58 
lakhs , wool and woollens from Rs 6,02 lakhs 
to Rs 4,28lakhs There were interesting move- 
Ments under sugar, imports of which dechmned 
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in value from Rs 16,09 lakhs to Rs 15,78 declined still further in 1929-30 by 4,000 tons, 
lakhs, despite an increare on the quantity,a decrease of 10,000 tons in the share of the 
side from 937 000 tons to 1,011 000 tons An) United States of America having been set off 
unusual featurs was a remarkable expansion'to some extent by an increase of 4,000 tons in 
in receipts of beet sugar from 8,400 tons to| that of Kenya Colony. Imports of paper and 
181,000 tons simultaneously with a curtailment' pasteboards epee | from Rs 3,30 lakhs 
of the requirements of cane sugar from 860,000 Rs 8,72 lakhs, the gain on the quantity 
tons to 807,000 tons The dullness, whichjside having been 429,000 cwts. on a total of 
had come upon the iron and steel import trade{2,812,000 cwts recorded in 1928-29 Imports 
In 1928 29, persisted during the year under,of wheat which had advanced from 69,200 toni 
review, the total imports having declined from valued at Rs 1,09 lakhs in 1927-28 to 561,900 
1,170,000 tons to 972,700 tons in quantity tons valued at Rs 8,17 lakhs in 1928-20, 
and from Rs 20,24 lakhs to Rs 17,21 lakhs in came down during the year under review to 
value In machinery and millwork, the develop- 357,000 tons with a total declared value of 
ments, noticed in the preceding year, could not|Rs 4,98 lakhs, owing largely to the disappear- 
be maintained and, althou appreciable/ance of the exceptional circumstances ruling 
advances were made under such items as jnthe preceding year 
electrical machinery and me-movers, the 
total value recorded for the whole group (includ-| Exports.—On the export side, the Peincips 
ing belting) fell off by Rs 8 lakhs to phenomenon has been the serious depression 
Rs 19,35 lakhs, chicfly as a result of the weaken-|in the world demand for jute The total weight 
ing of demand in the mining, tea and sugarjof raw and manufactured jute exported fell by 
industries One of the palpably retrograde, 44,000 tons to 1,765,000 tons but the value 
movements of the year was registered under/slum more heavily from Rs 89 crores to 
motor vehicles, the total value of which declined|Rs 79 crores Fifty per cent of the total 
contrary to all expectations, from Rs 7,72 decline recorded on the value side is attributable 
Inkhs to Rs 7,52 lakhs This was due almost to raw jute, exports of which fell from 5,028,000 
wholly to a falling-off in the number of motor} bales to 4,519 000 bales in quantity and from 
carb imported from 19,600 to 17,400 the decline Rs $2 crores to Rs 27 crores in value Ship- 
being almost entirely confined to consignments|ments of ny bags advanced from 498 mullions 
from Canada and the United States of America |to 522 millions in number, but the gain was dis- 
But the upward trend in imports of rubber; counted by a fallin prices which sent down the 
manufactures was well sustaimed, the value declared value from Rs 25 crores to Rs 22 
of the imports having advanced by 15 percent crores A similar movement was recorded 
from KR» 2,86 lakhs to Rs 3,30 lakhs, mainlyjunder gunny cloth, the total declared value 
as a rebult of the increased consumption ofifor which sagged from Ke 313 crores to Rs 204 
neumatic motor covers Imports of hardware! crores in spite of an increase in yardage from 
(excluding cutlery and _ electroplated ware)/1,568 mullions to 1,651 millions nder cotton 
eclincd from Rs 6,23 lakhs to Rs 65,07 lakhs, the combined values of the years shipments 
owing principally to reductions underjot the raw product and of the manufact 
impk ments and tools, enamelled fronware!declined from Ks 7449 lakhs to Rs 72,79 
and m«talicd oot The total declinc/lakhs Under the stimulus of a favourable 
undcr metals and manufactures thereof price parity shipments of raw cotton expanded 
including in this group for purposes of from 3,712,000 bales to 4,0:0,000 bales, but 
comparison such items as machinery and mill the value actually recorded a loss of Rs 1 crore 
work hardware, cutlery, implements and on a total value of Rs 66 crores recorded mn 
instruments and vehicles, was Rs 38% crores,1928 29, the advantage of increased ship- 
on a total of Re 67 crores registered in 1928 29 ments having thus been more than neutralised 
That wis a& very remarkable improvement by a4 serious decline in prices, which can be 
under mineral oils, imports of which advanced explained by referenve to the pressure of the 
from 241 9 millions gallons valued at Rs 10 70 huge carry-over from the previous years cro 
lakhs to 202 7 million gallons valued at Rs 11 04 as well as to the low grade of the Broach an 
Inkhs ~—s Lhe steady increase in rectipts of kcro-' Oomras crops of the year Kxport shipments 
senc oils, which was noticeable ‘ince 1927 28 ot cotton manufactures (including twist and 
was more than maitained, and the total yarn) were valued at Rs 7,19 lakhs, which 
quantity consigned during the year moved meant a reduction of Rs 61 lakhs on the basis 
upwards from 104 7 millions gallons to 106 4 of 192829 and of Rs 1,48 lakhs on that 
million gallons, concurrently with an advance of 192728 The total decline under cotton 
of about 32 million gallons in the coastwite piece goods amounted to 16 million yards in 
imports into India proper from Burma fTuvuel quantity and Rs 70 lakhsin value The prin- 
o1l supplemented this increase by advancing from cipal feature of this downward movement 
108 7 million gallons in 1928 29 to the records the progressive dechne in exports of grcys 
figure of 1102 million gallons the recovery which 1s explamed in part by the parlous state 
being due to the resumption of work in the of the Bombay mull industiy and by the severity 
Bombay cotton mills Imports of provisionsjof Japanese competition in many of the special 
were valued at Rs 5,64 lakhs, a declme of,markets of the Bombay mills Under food 
Rs 57 lakhs, which is to be ascribed to the grams, the total shipments advanced from 
falling-off in the consignments of vegetable!2,300,000 tons valued at Rs 33,69 lakhs to 
product as well as to a reduction in the prices 2,510,500 tons valued at Rs 34,79 lakhs, but 
gallons of liquors advanced from 68 milhon|this improvement, far from being general 





ons to 76 million gallons in quantity and|was confined almost wholly to rice, shipments 
m Ks. 8,57 lakhs to Rs 3,77 lakhs Imports;of which recovered from 1,817,400 tons to 
of raw cotton, which had fallen from 66,100/2,326,000 tons in quantity and from Rs 26,47 
tons in 1027-28 to 28,000 tons in 1928-290, )lakhs to Rs 31,51 lakhs in value as a result 
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of the premature exhaustion of the surpluses 
of the other exporting (countries Exports of 
wheat, which amounted to 13,000 tons valued 
at Rs 21 lakhs, were shorter than the exports 
of 1928-29 by 102,000 tons in quantity and 
Rs 1,48 lakhs in value, thejdeclinek 1 the basis 
of 1927-28 being 287,000 tons on “’ | quantity 
side and Rs 4 20 lakhs on}thejvalue side Taking 
other kinds of foodgrains together for pups 
of comparison, the total decline for the year 
amounted to 193,000 tons in quantity and 
Rs 2,37 lakhs in value, out of which as much 
a8 132,000 tons on the quantity side and 
Rs 1,58 lakhson the value side represented 
a reduction in the export shipments of barley 


In tea the principal feature of the year was the | 


intensification of the nrecedine vears depr s- 
sion us a result of which the value of shipments 
dcclined from Rs 26 10 tvkhe to Rs 24 01 lakhs 
hotwithstandinc an inerexse in the quantity 
shipped from 3 9 6 mullion lbs to 876 * million 
bs Exports of oilsveds amounted to 1 19. 000 
tous value! at Ra 2¢ 46 Iakhs which mennt 
4 decline of 10 per cent in quanthy and of 11 
per cent 1n value fa companson with the figures 
for1925 201 ut an incréose of 9 per cent. over the 
average vilic of the shipmerte luring the pre 
war period The dechne as exhilited in the 
y ara transactions is accounted for ty a 
falling off in the shipments ct vroundnuts trom 
788 9)0 tons valued at Rs 19 37 likhs to 714 900 
tons valucl it Ra 1639 lak*s 1 goo] fart ot 
this decline However b ing sct off by aniner ase 
under lin ced cxports of which rose from 
196 700 tons to 248 200 tons jn quantity and 
from Rs 331 lakh to Rs »7 Iakts wm valne 
is a result mainly of tle low  outturm 
f the worlds linseed crops Despatches of 
hides an} skins d¢cline] from 8° 400 tons valued 
it Rs 188” Iakhs to 74100 tons valued at 
Rs 1603 Jakhs) Shipmcnts of lac also ‘ell off 
}v 19 per cent in quantity and 19 per cent 
im Valie trom 743.000 cwts vilued at Rs 84 
akhs to 639 000 cwts valncd af Rs € 97 lakhs 
Exports of oil¢akes which had shown in 
ibnormal development n 1928 29 fell off bv 
Rs 72 lakhs to Rs 312 lakrs thus howiog a 
ivcLue of Re 2 lakhs on the bis.s of 1927 28 


Coming to re exports the total! value recorded 
1ider this heat amounted to Rs 7 13 lakhs in 
1329 30 This meant at decline of Rs 10 lakhs 
in comparison with the value recorded in 1978 29 
and of Rs 2 41 lakhs on the basis of 1927 28 
Tre Lulk of Tndia@ re exports usually passes 
through Bomhay and ttre effect of this 
retrogression was a% in the preceding year 
confined mainly to that province the valuc of 
her trade having fallen off from Rs 5 02 lakhs 
to Ra 4 o2lakhs and the corresponding perc ntage 
shire from 64 to 88 The most not ceable 
movement of the year so far as Bombay was 
concerned was @ decline in the shipments of 
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Re-axport of raw wool decreased from 12 
million ]bs valued at Rs 94 lakhs to & million 
Ibs valued at Rs 65 lakhs 

of Trade.— The visible balance of 
trade in merchandise and treasure for the year 
1929 30 was in favour of India to the extent 
of Rs o8 crores compared with Ra 52 crores 
in the preceding year, Ra 50 crores in 1927 28 
and the record figure of Rs 109 crores in 1925 26 
The net imports of treasure on private account 
fcll from Rs %4 crores to Rs 26 crores of which 
net imports of gold were valued at Ra 14 crores 
and of silver at Rs 12 croros Net Imports of 
currency notes smounted to Rs 9 lakhs 


Tariff changes —The changes in the tariff 
made under the Indian Finance Act 1929, and 
the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act 1929 were 
dealt with in the preceding years Review Since 
then four Acts hive been passed introducing 
Important changes in the tariff 


The Indian Finance Act, 1930, which was pass- 
ed on the 28th Mirch imposed an import duty 
of 4 anm.s an ounce on silver bullion and coin 
ind rollc 1 sheets and platcs pot further manufac- 
tured raised the impcrt duty on cotton piece 
zg .0ds from 11 percent to 15 percent adtaloremi 
raised the import duty on all kinds of sugar 
ind sugar candy (excluding molvsses) by Re 1 8 
}(rowt and reduccd the import duty on kerosene 
from 2} annas to 2} annap a gallon and the «xport 
hs on rice from 3 annas to 2} annis a maund 
It als raised the import duty on silver manufac 
turers (plate throid wire laf etc) from 30 to 
38 per cent ad vulorem consequint upon the 
imposition o* duty on the metal Ihe reduction 
of import duty on kcrosene was coupled with an 
nerease in the corresponding ¢xciac duty from 
1 anna to 14 annasa gillon while the imposition 
of customs duty on zilver noc ssitated the imposi 
tion of an equivalent excise duty on the local 
production ani this wis donc under the Silver 
(J acisc Duty) Act 1930 

lhc Cotton Textle Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1930 which was passcd on the 4th April 
provided for the protcction of thc Cotton Ic xtile 
Industry and imposed a protective duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem on ill classes of cc tton 
piecegoods of othcr than British manufacture 
with a minimum specific duty of 34 annas a 
pound on plain grey goods lor tee of 
British manufacture the corresponding rate was 
15 per cent ad valoren with the same minimum 
of 3¢ annaSa pound in the case of plain grey goods 
Ihe Act also provided for the contimuance of 
the protection degeecte to the Industry in 1927 
mm respect of the manufacture of cotton yarn 
ind retained the mmimum specific duty of 1 
ann1s a pound on the imported article Bot 
these provisions will have effect up to 3lst March 
1933 

The Indian Tanff (Amendment) Act, 1930, 
which came into force on the 29th March, 


raw skins from 323 tons valued at Rs 1,53lakhs removed theimport duty on tauning barks, am- 
to 211 tons valued at R. 105 lakhs Re exports monium phosphates living plants, certain 
of raw cotton from Bombay which had fallen «agricultural implements and dairy appliances, 
off from 2799 tons valued at Rs 44 lakhs in poultry farming appliances and incubators, 
1927 28 to 551 tons valued at Rs 9 lakhs in pans for boilingsugir cane juice sugar centrifuges 
1928 29 recovered to 1 425 tons valued at Rs 19 and sugar pug mills and certain printing and 
lakhs in 1929 30 Shipments of sucar contracted ‘lithographic materials It also effected certain 
from 10 000 tons to 7000 tons in quantity and mpor changes such as the imposition of 
from Rs 23 lakhs to Rs 17 lakhs in value saccharine duty on substances of a like nature 
Re-exports of cotton manufactures (mostly or use, equalisation of duty on all domestic 
piece goods’ fell from Re 89 lakhsto Rs 78lakhs refrigerators at 15 per cent ad valorem exemp- 
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tion of pilot cores of insulated copper cables qualities of round and square steel bars and rods 
from the condition as regards size for assessment from } to ‘‘over 7° inch in order to make 
pu ses and the equalisation of duty on all the protection more effective. It aleo imposed 
winds of bangles, beads and false pearls at 30 the protective duty on tiebars for cast iron 
per cent ad valorem. sleepers making all spikes and tie-bars liable 


: to the same protective duty as bars thus giving 
The Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1930 
which came into force on the 29th March, full effect to the intention underlying the Act 


lowered the limit of the size of the protected of 1927 


II—IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


‘Lhe followimg table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles :mported 
into British India — 


Imports of Merchandise. 





IMPORTS 
(In thousands of Rupees). 
| | Percentage on 
total imports 
oo 1925-26 1926-27 1927 28 1928-29 1929 30 of mer- 
chandise 
in 1929-30 
Cotton and cotton goods! 69,31,26 70,08,13 7L,90,16 67,15,16 62,90,88 26 13 
Metals and ores 254048 | 23,86,12 | 28,41,68 26,98,84 | 23,61,91 9.81 
Machinery and millwork | 14,88,59 | 13,68,14 | 15,93,75 | 18,36,04 | 18,21,85 7 57 
Sugar 15,58,41 18,89,06 | 14,90,55 16,08,95 15,77,63 6.55 
Oils 10,60,16 9,18,78 | 11,08,68 | 1153,23 | 11,68,65 4 85 
Vehicles 5 74,89 6,39,93 7,69,37 | 11,00,60 | 10,84,73 4 50 
Provisions and o1lman’s 
stores 4,89 59 5,77,64 6,40,60 6,21,24 5,63,61 2 34 
Grain pulse and flour 65,77 91,69 2,30,70 | 10,72,81 5, 42,05 2 26 
Instruments, apparatus 
and appliances 3 53,83 4,01,19 4,46,52 4,91,71 5,38,20 2 24 
Hardware 5,19 57 5,06,62 5,24,42 5,23,28 5,06 65 2 10 
Silk raw and manufac- 
tures 3 74 70 459,71 5,05,78 5,00,67 4,58,43 1 90 
Wool raw and manufac- 
tures | 4 66 96 4,46,36 5 36 82 5,01,87 4,28,55 1 78 
Railway plant and rolling 
stock* 4,96,51 3,25,19 4,76,87 — — — 
Liquors 3,33,75 3,52,86 3,66,99 3 57,16 3, 76,63 1 56 
Sal ae and pasteboard 2,81,05 3,08,20 3,00,62 3,29 95 3, f2,dL 1 55 
Rubber 2,17,72 2,10, 2,71,67 2,86,13 3,32,67 1 38 
Spices 3,38 45 3,29,15 2,57,85 2,94,03 3 25,75 1 35 
micals | 2,02,64 2,44,35 2,64,95 2,47,94 2,78, 74 1.16 
Tobacco 2,13,35 2,56,11 2,91,32 2,74,60 2 69,71 1 12 
Glass and glassware | 2,50,46| 2,52,88| 248,40 2,37,49| 251,98 1 05 
Dyes 1,82,17 2,13,23 2,64,55 2,83,31 2,43,31 1 Ol 
Drugs and medicimes | 1,73,11 1,90,02 1,98,28 2,02,13 2,26,25 04 
Fruits and vegetables . 1,57,00 1,61,76 2,01,94 1,68,39 1,82,87 76 
Apparel . | 1,65,61 |} 1,77,87| 1,64,45} 1,82,00| 1,71,24 71 
Soap 1,46,11 | 1,52,41] 1,61,87| 1,58,10 | 1,66,68 69 
Paints and  painter’s 
materials 1,29,77 1 44,23 1,54,79 1,44,20 1,46,55 61 
Building and engineering! 
materials 1,19,08 1,23,91 1,28,80 1,21,96 1,34,44 56 
Salt 1,04,20 1,26,20 1,74,84 1,46,82 1,30,39 54 
Precious stones and 
pearls, unset 1,24,03 1,06,99 1,34,45 1,16,83 1,09,65 46 
Statione 88,91 81,96 91,67 1,01,59 1,05,06 44 
Haberdashery an d 
millinery : 1,09,99 1,13,50 1,26,55 1,34,07 1,04,28 .43 
Wood and timber : | 65,65 73,90 81,47 88,46 | 1,08,54 43 
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* Discontinued from April 1928. 
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Imports— (contsnued) 
(In thousands of Rupees.) 


| | Percentage on 


total imports 
—_—_— 1925-26. | 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-20 of mer- 
chandise 
| In 1929-30, 

Manures 32,53 35,40 47,03 73 57 98,65 41 
Belting for machiner\ 82,22 81,29 87 30 8311 90,21 37 
Boots and shoes 40,40 57,13 66,99 68,12 87,81 36 
Tea chests 84,93 62,85 71,80 67,47 80,24 33 
Toilet requisites 49,56 57,02 62,0) 04,61 72,68 .30 
Earthenware and por 

celain 76,45 82,82 80,71 73,09 72,34 30 
Books, printed, etc 56,88 06 60 61,98 66,23 71,82 .30 
Arms, ammunition and 

mullitary stores 89,70 68,87 70,65 76,64 65,44 27 
Toys and requisites for 

games 54,27 62,11 63 82 66,69 64 84 27 
Tea 60,30 66 72 69,00 74,22 63,90 27 
Coal and coke 97,65 35,69 62,49 39,10 45,55 19 
Paper making materials 25,80 34,99 40,28 41,51 44,95 19 
Umbrellas and fittings 31,10 52,57 62,38 57,19 43,66 18 
Gums and resins 25,54 30,53 39,33 38,95 41,96 17 
Cutlery 33,08 41,38 38 50 36,37 41,41 17 
Bobbins 38,51 34,76 38 99 35,96 39,88 17 
Furmiture and cabmet 

ware 22 00 29,68 30,62 36,98 37,66 16 
Flax raw and manufac- 

tures 32 78 31,49 37,09 35,45 33,38 14 
Animals, living 34,56 41,85 38,43 35,71 32,42 13 
Tallow and stearine 29,40 31,64 26,25 24,63 31,02 13 
Fish (excluding canned 

fish) es 37,72 38,66 36,98 25,76 26,31 ll 
Jewellery, also plate of 

gold and silver 19 61 38,52 17,24 15,62 26,25 1] 
Jute and jute goods 51,04 40,37 24,11 26,58 24,20 10 
Clocks and watches and 

parts ic 25,15 25,66 27,22 27,61 23,47 10 
Matches 93,45 65,60 39,37 17,22 10,89 05 
All other articles ». | 10,39,35 | 12,83,75 | 15,01,86 | 15,26,61 | 14,33,69 5 95 
TOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS | 2,26,17,78 | 2 31,22,08 | 2,49,83,64 | 2,53,30,60 | 2,40,79,69 100 


Cotton Manufacture (Rs. 59,40 Lakhs)—: of the 1928-29 figure and exceeded by Zo million 
The total value of the imports of cotton, lbs the previous highest figure of 1927-28 
Manufactures decreased dunng the year by The Indian mills have been greatly increasin 
nearly Rs $2 crores, the decline due to piecegoods their production of yarn of 31 to 40 counts an 
being Rs 3} crores and to yarn about Rs j{ crore over 40 counts In 1927-28, the last normal 
In quantity also there was a slight fall of 17 year, the production of yarn of 38140 counts 
million yards in piecegoods. But the total was 34 million lbs In the year under review 
amount of yarn imported was almost equal it was 46 million lbs The production of yarn 
i quantity to that in 1928-29 The cessation above 40 counts was 11 million lbs., in 1927-28 , 
of the mulistrikes and the normal working of in the year under review it was 15 million lbs 
most of the mulls have led one to expect a greater Thus it will be seen that the Indian mills are 
import of yarn than in 1928-29, but 1t will be producing yarn of higher counts in ever-increasing 
seen that the Indian mills have been producing quantities and automatically, therefore must be 
yarn to a greater extent than before and the a reduction or, at least, an absence of increase, 
figure for mill-production in 1929-30 wag a record in imports under these heads. 
one of 834 million lbs. This was far in excess | 
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The value of the different classes of imported 
and the pre wir year 1913 14 is set forth below - 


Cotton Imports 


ootton manufactures during the past five years 





Imports of cotton 1913 14 
Manufactures pre war 
Rs 
(lakhs 








Twist and yarn 


Pieccgoods— 
Guey (unblvached) 
White (bleached) 
Coloured, printed or dyed 


I cnts of all descriptions 





1925 26 | 1926 27 | 1927 28 


Rs 
(lakhs) 





1928 29 | 1929 30 





Rs Rs Rs Rs 
(lakhs) | (lakhs) (lakhs) (lakhs) 


























LOTAL PYIECEGOODS o8 14 54 50 55 02 5o 13 53 81 50 25 
Hosicry 1 20 1,40 1 +7 1 38 1 45 1 44 
Hindkerchicfs ind shawls 39 22 19 17 16 17 
Lhread 39 84 74 77 71 81 
Other sorts 1 v2 94 1 02 92 82 82 

GRAND TOTAL (6 50 6 67 60 Vo bo 16 6o 24 59 49 





Cotton Twist and yarn (Rs. 6,00 Lakhs).— The 
imports of twist and yarn amounted to 
43 9 milhon lbs in quantity and Rs 6 00 lakhs 
1n value as compared with 43 8 millon lbs and 
Rs 6 29 lakhs in 1928 29 Thus the quantity 
of yin imported was almost the same as 1n 
the previous ycar, though there was + decline 
of Ks 29 lahhsin value Of the total imports 
20 1 mulion lbs came from the United hingdom 
10 9 million]bs from Japanand 10 6 mullion Ibs 
from China The share of the United hingdom 
in the total trade in cotton twist and yarn 
declintd from 53 per cent 1928 29 to 46 per 
cent in 1929 380 Japan’s share on the other 
hand, mcreased from 17 per cent in 1928 29 to 
20 per cent, 1n 1929 80 It appeirs that Japan 
18 slowly making up the ground she had lost 


Cotton Piecegoods (Rs. 50,25 Lakhs) —The 
imports of cotton piecegoods, including fents, 
decreased by the relatively small amount of 17 
million yards as compared with 1928-29 The 
decrease in value however, was very considerable 
being Rs, 8,56 lakhs Compared with the pre 
war year 1913 14, the imports of 1929 30 were 
less by over 1,278 million yards The figures 
for the three important classes of cotton piece 


goods from 1913 14 onwards are set forth in 
the tal le t elow 











<aap Gre} White | Coloured, 
(unblea {(Lleached)! printed 

ched) or dyed 

Million | Million | Million 

yards yards yards 

1913-14 1,534 2 793 3 831 8 
1914—1lo 1,320 2 604 2 494 8 
1915-16 1,148 2 611 4 308 7 
1916-17 847 0 589 8 404 9 
1917-18 625 5 502 3 395 6 
1918-19 583 4 286 6 227 3 
1919-20 533 3 322 0 208 3 
1920- 21 580 2 421 8 489 3 
1921-22 635 6 306 2 188 3 
1922-23 931 0 402 5 243 8 
1923-24 704 0 415 8 847 5 
1924-25 845 5 548 9 407 0 
1925-26 709 1 465 1 365 8 
1926-27 748 4 571 0 447 4 
1927-28 875 5 556 6 504 8 
1928-29 838 6 554 1 506 9 
1929 $90 925 5 473 6 488 6 


Cotton Precezoods, 
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The imports of coloured, printed and dyed goods from 1922-23 are set forth below — 


Min | Bs 


Min 
yds |(iks )} yds 


Rs 
(Iks ) 





1928-24 | 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 | 1927-28 


Rs | Min | Rs 
(iks )) yds ((iks ) 


_—aeee | See, | eee oom | oe ete | ce | ene | re | eee, [wre | wr | ces | eee 





1928 29 | 1929-80, 


Min 
yds 


Min 
yds 


Rs 


Rs. | Min | Rs 
(iks )} yds (lke ) (iks ) 





In contrast to the two preceding years, the 
imports of printed goods fell considerably in 
the year under review both in quantity and 
value The imports under this head amounted 
to 235 million yards m 1927 28 and Rs 244 
million yards in 1928 29 but declined to 200 
million yards in 1929 30 The decline in value 
was from Rs 7,53 lakhs in 1927 28 and Rs 7,41 
lakhs in 1928-29 to R 5,77 lakhs in 1929 30 






Imports of dyed goods very _ slightly 
declined from 156 mulkon yards to 151 mullion 
yards in 1929 30, but the imports under total 
woven coloured goods increased from 107 
million yards to 132 5 mullion yards in 1929 30 
This 18 the highest figure attained since 1922-28 
Detailed figures relating to the 


Imported 
Pi oods are given below in millions 
of yards —_ 


1913- 1913- 191 
Grey (un 14 |1928-/192 White 14 |1928-—/192 Coloured, 14 /1928-/1929— 
bleached ) | (pre-| 29 | 30 | (bleached ) | (pre| 29 | 30 | printed or | (pre| 29 | 30 
war war dyed war 
year ) year ) year) 
Dhutt1is,| 806 1/486 7/501 11) hu tis {104 3) 71 7/ 45 5D hutis ,/115 2} 36 3} 38.0 
saris and saris and Baris & nd 
scarves BCarves “carves 


Jaconets, Ma | 150 4| 78 9) 53 OlJaconets, ma |807 9/256 0/219 hea 113 6 
e 


dapollams, apollams, 








mulls, etc 
Longcloth 
shirtings 
Sheetings 
Dnills and 21 3/11 8 13 4Dnilis and 
jeans gs 
Checks 
spots and 
stripes 
Twills 
Other sorts 10 8| 2 3} 3 2Other sorts 
TOTAL 1,534 2,838 pean 5] Total 


The United Kinz lom’s share in the imports 
of grey goods decreised from 5682 mullion yards 
to 621 million yard+, a decrease of 61 million 
yards or of 10 per cent The Japanese share, 
on the other hand increased from 242 milhon 
yards to 394 mullion yards, an increase of 152 
milion yards or 63 per cent It will be seen 
that the total increase under grey Peo 
is 87 million yards this increase g chiefly 
due to greater imports from Ja The 
increase in the total imports shows t Ja 
was competing effectively with home production, 
while the decrease 1n imports from the United 
Kingdom shows that Japan is ousting the 


mulls, ete 
&| 545 41252 0/340 1 eres &115 3/123 0/104 1[Shirtings 
shirtings 
2} 6 5| 14 7INainsooks [204 7| 76 6] 53 ener and|209 7 





793 3/554 0/473 6; ToTAL 


152 6 


chintz 
56 7 5 7] 6 &Dnlls and 80 0 





831 8/506 9/483 5 


United Kingdom from this class of imports 
Thus Japan emerged in this year as a very 
serious competitor both to the Indian mills 
and to the United Kingdom Imports from 
China declined by about 3} million yards and 
from the United States of America by about 
half a million yards As re s white goods, 
they were, as usual, mainly imported from the 
United Kingdom but there was a considerable 
decline in the total import under this head 
which was mainly due to a reduction in imports 
from the United Kingdom by 89 million yards 
Itis interesting to note that even in white goods 
Japan increased her share from 5 5 million yards 
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in 1928 28 to 13 9 milhon yards in 1929 30 
In the imports of coloured, poe or dyed 

1ecegoods the share of the Umited Kingdom 
aT by 57 million yards Imports from Italy 
also dcclined from 36 milhon yards to 23 million 
yards in the year under review a decline of 
13 million yards On the other hand, Japan 
increased her share from 110 million yards to 
154 million vards in 1929 30, an increase of 
44 milhon yards The share of the Netherlands 
also went up from 11 million to 14 million 


Imboris 


yards Thus this was a year of Japan’s advance 
in the Indian market The tr which the 
United Kingdom and Italy lost mm the year 
under review was almost wholly absorbed by 
Japi The reentage shares, In 191314 
and 1n the past five years, of the United Kingdom 
and Japan the two principal competitors in the 
Indian plecegoods import trade, in each of the 
three 1mportant classes of piecegoods, are set 
forth below — 


Percentage shares of the Umted Kingdom and Japan in the imports of cotton piecegoods 

















1913 14 1925 26 | 1926-27 1927 28 | 1928 29 1929-30 
bees g g 5 g q | z 
S516 (Bal ae ltol ea 1/35] a lBS] eo IBS] « 
ov Q ® (ob) 
23/6 (251 £185 4 [4e| 8 SB) 2 [25] @ 
5812/58) 6/52) 5 |58) ¢)/58| 4 58] 8 
a || iM td w | 
Cottcn pleccgoods—— 
(rey 98 8 5 179 2 |20 1'78 7 |20 7 (74 4 [24 5 60 4 /28 8 Jn6 2 142 5 
White 98 5 96 0 1 0 )36 4 5 194 7/10 |948)10)021)29 
Coloured 02 6 2173 1 119 0 "1 1 '19 2 |69 8 /20 3 /66 2 /21 7 |57 6 {31 9 


Artficial silk (Rs 4,32 lakhs) —ihe tiade 
under this head shghtly incre ascd in quantity 
though not in valuc = The imcrcase was in the 
Impoults of pucegocds of cotton and artificial 
suk and not in wrtifiaaul silk yarn = Ihe rmpo1ts 
of artificial sulk yirn mm the year undc revicw 
woe 7 4 million Ibs) as compued with 7 7 
milliin Jbs im 1928 29, thus showing 2 slight 
decicasec of 3 million ibs In viaue ther was a 
much gue ster dcdime from Rs 13> lakhs im 
1928 29 to Rs 99]}ikhs in 1929 30 a fall of Rs 
86 lakhs Jhe share of the United Kingdom 
fell trom 1 7 muJhion Ibs vilucd at Rs 304 Irkhs 
in 1928 29to 1 4 milicn Ibs valued at Rs 194 
lakhs in the yoar under review 


As regards imports of piece goods of cctton 
and irtifluu silk the outst nding fcaturc of the 
veal was the é¢normous growth of imports 
under this head from Japan The tot iu sumports 
cf these piccegoods im the year under 2¢ view 
woe 56 6 million vards valued it Rs 315 
lakhs as compared with 49 8 muilhon yards 
vilued at Ra 3 30 lakhs im 1928 29) = Jhus thee 
Was ap increase of 6 8 million yards m quantity, 
but a decline of Rs 15 lakhs in valuc The 
largest single supplicr ot pi cegoods of artificial 
sulk and cotton was Japan imports tiom which 
country amounted to the enormous figure ot 25 
nulhon yards vilued it Rs 1,40 lakhsin 1929 30 
ws compared with 3 8 million yards vilued at 
Rs 30} lakhs im 1928 29 Thus there was an 
inciease of 21 2 mullicn vaids mm quantity and 
of Rs 1,09 lakh+ in value im Japin s shart in the 
year under 1eviiw = ‘The rise of Japan in this 

rticular trad« 15 «ven more sensational than 
ier rise in grey and coloured cotton pie cegoods 
in the year under review 


Wool Raw and manufactured (Rs 4,28 
lakhs) —Impvo1ts of raw wool increased from 
6 million lbs to 6 7 million lbs the increase 
in value wasfrom Rs 49 5lakhs to Rs 51 7Jakhs 
Imports from the United Kingdom slightly 
decreased from 1,249 000 lbs valued at Rs 194 
lakhs to 1 219 000 lbs valued at Rs 16% lakhs 


Imports from Persia went up from 2 362 000 lbs 
valued at Rs 8} lakhsto 2379000 lbs valued 
at Rs 9 lakhs The share of Australia went 
up from 1 841 000 Ibs valucd at Rs 17} lakhs 
to 2 430,000 Ibs valued at nearly Rs 22 lakhs 
dhe incicase in the supphes from Australia 
has becn contmuous dung the last four years 
Imports «f woollen piecczoods declined in the 
year undcr view aS cCompued with 1028 29 
by 21 per ccnt Impoits from the United 
kingdom decreased trom o 5 million yards 
valucd Rs 1 .2]vkhs in 1928 29 to 3 7 mulhon 
j} uds valued at Rs 91 Inhhs in 1929 30 


Silk Raw and manufactured (Rs. 4,58 
lekhs)—Jhe imports of raw lk increased 
from 2 1 millon lbs to 2 2 millicn Ibs the 
incrcasc Maimly oecurring in the imports from 
China The value of the imports im 1929 30 
wis almost the samc as in 192829 The 
picdominant supplier of riw silk was, as usual, 
Chin (imcluding Hongking) which supphed 
2 1 million Ibs out of the total imports of 2 2 
million lbs in the year under review as com 

rd with 1 9 million jbs out of 2 1 mihon 
b in 1928 29 


Metals and manufactures thereof (Rs 23,59 
lakhs) —The imports of metals and manu 
factures thercof declined by 204000 tons or 
1” per cot m quantity trom 1 232,000 tons 
to L 028 00U tons and by Rs 34 crores or 13 per 
ecnt in value fiom Rs 27 crores to Rs 23} 
crcres’ Tron and steel represented Rs 17 
c1ores of this total as compared with Rs 20 
crows in 1928 29 and receded to the third 
plue among Indias imports the first two 
being cotton manufactures (Rs 59$ crores) 
and machinery and mill work (RS 19% crores) 
If such items as machimerv and wmullwork, 
hardware cutliry implements and instruments, 
and vehicles were included m one head with 
metals and manufactures thereof the total 
value would aggregate R* 634 crores, while 
the value of the most important group sear 
imports, viz , yarn and textile fabrics, amoun 


Other Materzals 


to Rs 72% crores in the year under review In 
the preceding year the metals group accounted 
for Ks 67 crores, while the textile head totalled 
Rs 78 crores 

Iron and Steel (Rs 17,21 lakhs) —India 
despite her increasing production 1s largelv 
dependent on foreign supplies The United 
Kingdom 1s still the premier suppher of iron 
and steel to India but the British proportion 
1n the import trade 1s on the decline 


Other Metals (Rs 6,38 lakhs) ——Imports of 
metals other than iron and steel recorded a 
decrease of nearly 7000 tons in quantity and 
of Rs 36 lakhs 1n value from 62 400 tons vilued 
at Rs 674 lakhs in 1928 29 to 2.9500 tons 
valued at Rs 6 38 Inkhs in the jear under 
revlew 


Machmery and Millwork (Rs 19,35 lakhs) — 
The imports of machinery and millwork (in 
cluding belting for machinery and pmnting 
presses) in 1929 30 declined to Rs 19 3> lakhs 
from Rs 19 43 lakhs in the preceding vc ar 

The most noticeable imcrease was recorded 
under prmemovers (other thin electrical) 
imports of which rose from Rs %04 lakh» to 
Rs 412 lakhs The improvement under this 
head was due almost cntirely to larger importa 
tions of rauwavy locomotive engines and tenders 
and parts which were valued at Rs 197 lakhs 
as comparcd with Rs 96 lakhs in 1928 29 
Besides there w te other items which showcd 
appreciable increases during the vear _ nof ably 
jute mul michinery and electrical machinery 
paper mill machinery mining machinery tea 


ind sugit machinery recorded considerable 
decreases 

Motor Vehicles (Rs 7,52 lakhs)—In the 
beginning of the var it was anticpited 


that th imports of motor cars in 1929 30 would 
nearly cquil if not surpass the record figures 
of the preceding vcar and it looked 15 though 
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this anticipation was going to be realised for 
during the first half of tho year the number of 
motor caf» imported was 38 969 as against 7 744 
in the corresponding penod of 1928 29 Dunng 
the latter half however owing to the financial 
crisis in the United States of America the 
supplics from America were considerably 
reduccd with the result that mmports began to 
decline ind in the final month of the year fell 
to the unusuilly low figure of 816 cars the lowest 
for ny one month in the past three years 

The number of cars imported in the whole vcar 
was 17 399 vilued at Rs 376 lahhs a decrease 
of 11 per cont both in quantity and value, as 
compired with 19 567 valued it Rs 4 21 Ivkhs 
in 1928 29 Over 68 per ecnt of the cars mmported 
into Indi: came from the United States of 
America 1nd Canada and 21 per cent tiom the 
United Aingdom 18 compared with 74 and 
19 per cent respectively m the preci ding vear 

The averige declird value of cirs imported 
from the United Kingdom droped from 
Rs 2 676 1n 1928 29 to Rs 2 69 1n 1929 30 and 
thit of cars imported from thc United States 
declined from Rs 2100 to Rs 2030 (anadian 
cirs however showing a highei avetaze value 
of Rs 1800 compared with Rs 1,640 in the 
prec ling year These figures sccm to suggest 
that the medium powered cir 1s giving place, 
on the one hand to morc powertul vchicles 

gencrilly of Amcrican origin ani on the other 
hand to hght cirs several makcs of which have 
been put on the market by British manutac 

turers Av rize prics of British cus hive no 
doubt shown . welcome decline but jower for 
power they stil compare uniivouriliy with 
those of Amcricin mikes 


The following tit] shows the numer of ill 
elise 53 of motor » hil mM ,Istercd in the 
diffcrent provinces of British India uy to the 
end ot Mirch 1930 = 


Vur ber $f motor teh cle rey str lan Bret sl Inda7?) te 318t Marc} 1930 





Motor cycles |Heavy motor 


Motor cirs including vehicles 
Pio ¢inces including scooters (lorries, Iti 
taxi cabs and buses 
1ut> wheels etc ) - 

Numbcr Numbe1 Number Number 
Bengal including Calcutta 30 308 4 552 3 636 38,556 
Bombay City (a) 12 640 (a) 880 (a) 980 (a) 14 500 
Bombay Presidency (excluding Bombav (a) 9 430 (a) 1 020 (a) 129 (a) 10,575 

City and Sind) 
Madras City 11 344 2 876 1 711 15,981 
are Presidency (excluding Madris / 061 1777 6 392 15 230 
Ity 
United Provinces 11 087 3 270 5 043 19,405 
Punjab | 10 657 3945 5 766 20 368 
Burma (b) 10 208 (b) 1 248 (b) 6 381 (b) 17 832 
Bihar and Orissa 7 620 1 128 1 781 10 524 
Central Provinces | 4 590 1 03a 2160 7 790 
Sind 3 080 1 035 104 4 769 
Delhi 0,090 1 025 887 7 002 
North West Frontier Province 2737 1 657 1 264 5 658 
Ajmer Merwara 438 132 152 722 
Assam (c) 2 073 (c) 302 (c) 1 453 (c) 8 828 
1 28 863 25 877 37 950) 1 92 690 


Total | 


() Represent number of vehicles re registered during the year ending 31st March 1930 
b) Ld Nagy number actuaily running at the end of June 1930 


(c) Re 


te to the year ended 31st December 1929 


4ayeu. . 
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Sugar (Rs-15,78 lakhs).—Imports of sugar of 
all sorts, excluding molasses, increased from 
869,000 tons in 1928-29 to 940,000 tons in 1920- 
$0 There was, however, a decline in value 
owing to lower prices. The total value in 
1928-29 amounted to Rs15,86 lakhs. It declined 
to R15,51 lakhs in 1020-80. The increase in 
the imports of sugar was due entirely to the 
enormous imports of beet sugar from Europe 
which increased from 8,000 tons in 1928-29 to 
181,000 tons in 1929-30, an increase of 123,000 
tons Imports of sugar 16 D. & and above 
declined from 860,000 tons in 1928-29 to 807,000 
tons in 1929-30, a decline of 53,000 tons The 
main decrease was in the imports from Java 
(including consignments from the Straits Settle- 
ments) which declined from 851,600 tons valued 
at Rsl5,49 lakhs m 1928-29 to 780,100 tons 
valued at Rsi2,71 lakhs m 1929-30 Thus, 
there was a decline of 71,500 tons in quantity 
and R2,78 lakhs in value Imports from the 
United Kingdom of sugar 16 D S and above 
went up from 1,400 tons to 14,200 tons in 1929- 
30, the increase in value being Rs22 lakhs from 
Rs3 lakhs to Rs25 lakhs. Imports from Ceylon 
declined by about 400 tons only as compared 
with the preceding year, whereas imports from 
China (including Hongkong) increased by about 
660 tons The total amount of beet sugar 
imported during the year was 131,000 tons as 
compared with 8,400 tons in the preceding 
year. Imports from most of the European 
countries went up The United Kingdom sent 
45,000 tons valued at Ks78 lakhs in 1929-30 as 
compared with 3,000 tons valued at nearly R7 
lakhs in 1928-29 Imports from Hungary went 
up from 2,000 tons valued at Rs4 lakhs in 1928-29 
to 35,000 tons valued at Rso9 lakhs in 1929 30 
Imports from Germany also went up from 279 
tons in 1928-29 to 14,000 tons valued at R24 
lakhs in 1929-30 The share of Czechoslovakia 
increased from 421 tons in 1928 29 to 9,500 tons 
valued at Rs18 lakhs in 1929-80 Imports from 
other countnes went up from 2,000 tons valued 
at Rs4 lakhs in 1928 29 to 28,000 tons valued at 
Rs46 lakhs in 1929 80 The bulk of the imports 
of beet sugir during the year was received 
in Sind 1nd Bombay 


Mineral oils (Rs1104 lakhs) —The total 
imports of all kinds of mineral oils into Bnitish 
India rose by 4 5 per cent in quantity from 242 
million gallons in 1925 29 to 253 million gallons 
in 1929 30 1nd by 3 per cent 1n value from R10 70 
lakhs to Ri104 lakhs Of the total quantity 
of mineral ous imported herosene oil represented 
42 per cent, fuel ols 44 per cent and lubnicating 
oil 10% per cent Since 1927-28 the imports of 
herogene oil into India have gone steadily ahead, 
constituting a new record each year The 
1929-30 imports shattered all previous records 
and amounted to 106} million gallons as com- 
pared with 1044 million gallons in 1928-29 and : 
94 million gallons in 1927-28 It should be, 
remembered that conditions in India, where 
about 90 per cent of the population live in scat- 
tered villages, ire particularly favourable for 
the use of kerosene for lamp ou In fact, India 
ranks third, after the United Kingdom and China 
asa world importer of kerosene India’s require- 
ments are also met from the oil fields in Burma 
Coastwise imports from Burma into India proper 
amounted to 125 milhon gallons as compared 
with 938} million gallons in 1928-29 and 120 





Imports 


milion gallons m 1927-28 Of the foreign 
supplies, the United States increased her contn- 
bution from 14 to 23 million gallons, while 
the receipts from Russia, including Georgia 
and Azerbaijan (which for the first time sent 
74 million gallons in 1929-80), fell from 48 to 37 
million gallons 


Hardware (Rs.5,07 lakbs)—There was a 
delme of 16 lakhs in the imports of hardware 
(excluding cutlery and electroplated ware), 
which were valued at Rs5,07 lakhs as Souipercd 
with Rs5,28 lakhs in 1928-29 and Ra5,24 lakhs 
in 1927-28 The chief items which accounted 
for this decline were implements and tools, 
other than agricultural, enamelled ironware and 
metal lamps. 


Provisions (Rs.5,64 lakhs) —The value of the 
total imports of pou fell from Rs6,21 lakhs 
In 1928-29 to ,64 lakhs in 1929-30 The 
decline was mainly due to smaller importations 
of vegetable product as a result of the growing 
prejudice against the commodity, which in some 
places has led to the enactment of local regula- 
tions prohibiting its importation within their 
boundaries 


Liquors (Rs 3,77 lakhs) —The total quantity 
of liquors imported rose by 12 per cent from 
6,790,000 gallons in 1928-29 to 7,579,000 gallons 
in 1929-30, the corresponding increase in value 
being only of 6 per cent from Rs3,57 lakhs to 
Rs3,77 lakhs e crease was reflected in the 
takings of all provinces with the exception of 

urma Bombay took the largest quantity, 
wiz , 2,290,000 gallons, compared with 1,906,000 
gallons in 1928-29 and was followed by Bengal 
with 2,219,000 gallons as compared with 
1,951,000 gallons in the preceding year The 
position 18s, however, reverse, 1f the values of 
the imports are taken into consideration Im- 
ports into Bengal were valued at R1,12} lakhs 
or nearly R9 lakhs more than those nto Bombay 


Paper and pasteboard (Rs 3,72 lakhs) — 
The quantity of paper and pasteboard imported 
rose by 19 per cent from 115,600 tons in 1928-29 
to 137,000 tons in 1929-30 and by 13 per cent in 
value from Rs3,30 lakhsto Rs3,72lakhs Printing 
paper was imported to the extent of 40,300 tons 
valued at Rs1,23 lakhs as compared with 34 600 
tons valued at Rs1,06 lakhsin the preceding year 
The increase was Solely in newsprinting paper, 
the imports of which amounted to 24,300 tons 
valued at Rs63 lakhs as against 17,000 tons 
valued at Rs42¢ lakhs in 1928 29, while other 
kinds of printing paper recorded a decrease of 
9 per cent in quantity from 17 600 tons to 16,000 
tons and of 6 per cent in value from about R64 
lahhs to Rs60 lakhs Norway with her abundant 
resources of wood pulp maitaimed the lead in 
the printing paper trade and supplied 12,900 
tons valued at R34 lakhs as compared with 
9 900 tons valued at R23 lakhs mn 1928-29 


Chemicals (Rs 2,79 lakhs) —The total imports 
of chemicals (excluding chemical manures and 
Medicines) mcreased by R31 lakhs from Rs2,48 
lakhs in 1928 20 to Rs2,79 Jakhsin 1929-380, 
of which soda compounds accounted for Rsl1,21 
lakhs or 43 per cent as compared with Rs1,13 
lakhs or 46 per cent in the preceding year The 
United Kingdom supplied, as usual, the bulk 
of sodium carbonate, 


Imports 


Salt (Rs. 1,30 lakhs) —The course of 
of salt in India was almost consistently down- 
ward during the year 1928-29 Prices of im- 
ported salt have been reduced to a level at which 
it threatens to compete with the Indian product 
The imports of foreign salt by sea into British 
India increased by 6 per cent in quantity from 
615,000 tons in 1928-29 to 644,000 tons in 1929- 
80 but, owing to lower prices, declined in value 
from Rs. 1,47 lakhs to Rs 1,80 lakhs 


Tobacco (Rs. 2,70 lakhs)-——-The recovery 
made in 1928 29 in the imports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco proved to be short lived and the 
imports fell from 62 million lbs in 1928 29 
to 44 million lbs There is Httle doubt that the 
high duties imposed m March 1927 serve as a 
handicap to the continued expansion of this 
trade The imports were largely from the 
United States of America, which ups 44 
million lbs or 97 per cent of the total quantity 
imported as compared with 6% million Ibs 
or 98 per cent in the preceding year On the 
other hand, the imports of cigarettes advanced 
from nearly 5 million lbs to 6 3 million lbs in 
quantity and from Rs 201 lakhs to Rs 213 
lakhs in value As usual, the United Kingdom 
controlled over 99 per cent of the trade her 
supplies being valued at Rs 2 12 ]akhs as against 
Rs 2,00 lakhs in 1928 29, the remainder came 
chiefly from the United States of America Lgypt 
apd Aden There were larger receipts of cigars 
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and pipe tobacco amounting to 40,000 Ibs and 
223,000 lbs as compared with 34,000 Ibs and 
218,000 Ibs respectively in 1928-29 


Glass and (Re. 252 lakhs 
The imports of glass and glassware registered 
& considerable improvement, the value having 
risen from Rs 2,37$ lakhs to Rs 2,52 lakhs 
A remarkable recovery was made by Czechoslo- 
vakia which bids fair to challenge Japan's supre- 
macy in this trade 


Cement (Rs. 64 Jakhs)—The imports of 
cement were on a lower level than in the pre- 
ceding year, the quantity fell from 127,300 
tons to 121,300 tons and the value fom Rs 68 


to Rs64 lakhs 


Coal (Rs. 413 lakhs) —Imports of foreign 
coal rose by 31 per cent in quantity from 171,000 
tons 1n 1928 29 to 224,000 tons in 1929-80 and by 
z6 pes cent in value from Rs 33 lakhsto Rs 41 
lakhs To meet the industnal demands o 
Bombay, coal was impoited from the Union 
of South Africa to the extent of 197.000 tons 
compared with 105000 tons in 1928 29 and 
195 000 tons in 1927 28 Ithould be remem- 
bered thit 16 the beginning of 1928, South 
African railways made a reduction in theirrates 
for transportation of bunker and cargo coal 
from certain mines to Durban, which was fol 
lowed by a further reduction, effective from 
January 1929 for more distant collieries 


The following table shows the sources of the impors of foreign coal during the past five years — 





—_—— 1920 26 1926 27 1927 28 1928 29 1929 30 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
United Kingdom 97,000 13 000 52,000 39,000 19 000 
Natal 114,000 86 000 155,000 105,000 197,000 
Japan | 14 000 1,000 6 000 1,000 1,000 
Portuguese Hast Africa 126 000 26,000 39,000 21 000 
Australia 12,000 13,000 9 000 1 000 2,000 


Matches (Rs. 11 Jakhs) —India 1s no longer 
dependent on foreign countries for her supply 
of matches, as the local industry, which has 
grown up behind the protection of the tanff, 
18 In @ position practically to meet all her 
requirements Since the imposition of the high 
duties 1n 1922 which were declared protective 
in 1928 mm accordance with the recommendations 


of the Tanff Board imports of matches have 
progressively declincd and in 1929 30 amounted 
to only 1 million gross of boxes valued at Rs 11 
lakhs as compared with 14 million gross valued 
at Rs 17 lakhs in 192829 and 13% million 
gross Valued at Rs 204 lakhs in 1921-22, when 
lower rates of duty prevailed 
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IiL—EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


ihe following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported 
form British India — 


















EXPORTS. 
(In thousands of Rupees) 
Percentage 
on total 
— 192) 26 1926 27 1927 28 1928 29 | 1929 30 | exports of 
| merchandise 
| | m 1929 30 
Jute raw 37 94 7 26 78 OF | 30,66 26 36 3492 |} 27,17 38 8 74 
Jute manufactures; 5% $398 1318 09 od 26 43 26 9049 | 51,92,68 16 71 
Cotton raw and 
waste 9) 91 42 09 14.19 48 19,03 66 6910 | 65,60 34 21 11 
(otton manufac 
tures 9 64 8) 10) 74 8») 8 67 23 7 79 56 7 18 67 2 31 
Grain, puls and 
flour 46 03 39 39 24 90 42,92,03 33,09 42 | 347916 11 19 
Sceds 29,63 68 19,08,77 26,69,30 29 62,52 | 26,46,76 8 52 
Tea 27,12,17 29,03 77 $2 48,49 26,60 44 | 26,00,64 8 37 
Metals and ores 7,28,82 7,20,86 8 97,08 8,91,63 | 10,83 96 3 33 
Leather 7,10 21 7 37,69 9,07 27 9,30,74 8,16,24 2 63 
Hides and skins, raw 7,23,38 7,17,97 8,80 94 9,55,28 7 ,98,27 2 57 
Lat 6,90,10 0,47,24 6,98 86 8 64,26 6,96,72 2 24 
Wool, raw and 
manufactures 4,59 48 4 68,28 9,33,38 5,90 71 5,03,04 1 72 
Paratiin wav 15945 1,84 60 242 46 249 o4 3 17,69 1 02 
Ollcakes 2,10,62 272 76 3,14,19 3,84,18 3,11 92 1 00 
Spices 1 78,28 1 »5,97 2 39 96 1 58 80 1,96,39 63 
Wood and timlor 195 74 1,62 04 1,65,73 1,76 86 1,80,07 58 
Rubber, riuw 2 94,10 2,00 14 2,»7,09 1,99,85 1,78,88 o7 
Coffce 1,85,26 1 32 63 2 31,92 1,89 ,25 1,45 40 47 
Opium 1 93 37 2,11,85 1 99,09 1,57 ,42 1 42 00 46 
Mianurcs 117 49 1,20,40 1,28,01 1,22,16 1,24 95 40 
Fodder brin and 
pollards 1 28 08 1 06,25 1,36,74 1,44,93 1,18 63 38 
Dvcing and tinning 
substanus 1,33,11 1,17,72 1,60,70 1,18,05 1,11,57 36 
Tobacco 1,11,40 1 04,15 1 06,13 1,29,47 1,06,42 34 
Coir 1 08,27 99,85 1,13,75 1,06,27 1,04,68 34 
Mica 1 04,17 1 08,41 92,84 90,47 1,03,08 33 
Fruits and vegeta 83 46 89,88 1,05,42 96,15 0,62 29 
bles Fish (exclud 
ing canned fish) 78,44 73,38 87,13 78,24 73,81 24 
Ouls 1 79,27 95,71 70,98 86,68 72,33 23 
Coal and coke 34,80 81,33 76,43 71,83 72,05 23 
Oe raw 159,17 82,76 80,83 87 52 68,33 22 
Provisions and oil 
man’s stores 64,94 60 95 61,21 64,48 60,40 19 
Drugs and medicines 36,77 37 10 34,53 41,61 48,45 16 
Animals, living 34,62 38,32 48.87 39,95 36,80 12 
Silk, raw and manu 
factures 38 76 35,08 42,69 $2,17 32,31 10 
Fibre for brushes 
and brooms 22,20 25,34 29,63 25,92 28,15 09 
Apparel 23,90 22,30 23,82 17,62 24,52 08 
Bristle s 19 38 13,56 16,18 15,04 14,26 05 
Cordage and rope 16 92 18,44 18,52 16,02 14,10 06 
Candles 15 86 8,81 12,55 9 33 10 91 -04 
Saltpetre ‘: 20,28 12,12 12,13 9,90 8,87 03 
Horns, tips, etc 9 35 7,91 9,18 7,96 753 02 
Tallow, stearine and 
War 10,69 14,00 11,15 7,97 4,04 01 
Sugar 7,05 5,78 7,81 5,48 3,88 01 
All other articles 4 91,60 4,82,39 9,42,88 4,96 ,55 4,73 35 1 52 
ToTaL VALUE OF |—-—-———— — 
EXPORTS 3,74,83,21 | 3,01,48,58 


3,19,15,35 | 3,30,12,79 |3,10,80,55 100 


Jute and Cotton Exports 


Jute and jute manufectaures (Rs. 79,10 
lakhs) —The total area under nts in 1929 
was 3,317,000 acres and the total out-turn was 
9.8 milhon bales The out-turn of jute in 
1928 was 10 million bales, whereas in 1927 it 
was 10 2 million bales. Thus there was & 
slight decline in the out-turn of jute in the 
year under review The decline was due 
almost entirely to a net reduction in the yield 
of Assam by 311,000 bales owing to heavy 
rains and floods The out-turn of pe In 
Bengal actually showed an increase of about 
141,000 bales 


The total weight of raw manufactured jute 
exported during the vear amounted to 1,765,000 | 
tons, or 44,000 tons less than in the preceding 
year The total value declined from Rs ~ 
crores in 1928-29 to Rs 79 crores in 1929 30,' 
a drop of Rs 10 crores Raw jute accounted 
for 34 per cent of this value and jute manufac- 
tures for 66 per cent a8 compared with 36 per 
cent and 64 per cent respectively in the 
preceding year The following statement com- 
pares the quantities exported during 1913-14 
and each of the past three years "— 











—— 1913-14/1927-28)1928 29|1929-30 
Jute (in thou-| 768 | 892 898 807 
sand tons) 
Bags (in 369 463 498 722 
millions) 
Cloth Gn mil-| 1,061 | 1,553 | 1,568 | 1651 
hon yards ) 
Cotton (Rs. 65,08 lakbs)—-The home 


demand for the cotton crop of 1928-29 was 
verv moderate owing to the severe slump in the 
cotton mill industry This depressed the price 
of Indian cotton and the parity throughout 
the ye1r was turning more and more in favour of 
Indian cotton as against American cotton 
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This naturally led to an increase in the evports 
of raw cotton in the year under review a8 com- 
pared with the preceding two vears L«ports 
in 1929-80 amounted to 4 070,000 bales as 
compared with 3,712,000 bales in 1928-29 and 
2,686,000 bales in 1927-28, an increase of 358,000 
bales over 1928-29 and of 1,384 000 bales over 
1927-28 Owing to the decline in the price of 
Indian cotton, however, the increased exports 
of 1930 31 were valued only at Rs 65 crores as 
compared with Rs 66 crores in 1928-29 
Another interesting fact to be noted as regards 
raw cotton exports of this year 18 that the 
Lncreise im expors was shared by most of 
India s customers ind was not confined to any 
partiular country Japan, as usual, was 


- [ndiis biggest customer and took 1,640,000 


bales valued at Rs 27 crores in 1928-29 as 
compared with 1 610 000 bales valued at Rs 29 
crores in 192% 29 China, the next biggest 
customer incrcased her share from 403,000 
bales vilued at Rs 7 3 crores in 1928-29 to 
366 000 bales valued at Rs 9 3 crores in 1929-30 
Italy increased her takings from 384,000 bales 
vilued at Rs 6 6 crores to 398,000 bales valued 
at Rs 5 8crores Dxportsto Germany increased 
from 324 000 bales in 1928-29 to 344,000 bales 
in 1929-30, the value, however, declining from 
Rs 5 7 crores to 49 crores Exports 
to Belgium declined very shghtly from 347,000 
bales valued at Rs 6 2 crores 1n 1928 29 to 
341,000 bales valued at Rs 5 6 croresin 1929 30 
The United Kingdom took 270,000 bales as 
compired with 241,000 bales in 1928-29 There 
was, however, a decline in viluc from Rs 4 4 
crotes to Rs 4 3 crores in 1929-30, Vrance 
increased her takings from 204,000 bales valued 
at Rs 3 6 crores to 253,000 bales valued at 
Rs 39 crores The United States of America 
took 81,000 bales valued it Rs 1 2 crores in 
1929 30 as compared with 47,000 bales valued 
at Rs 77 lakhs in 1928-29 


The Netherlands and Spin ilso increased 
their takings The following statement gives 
the monthly exports of Indian cotton during 
the last five years together with the pre-war 
average — 


Exports of Indian cotton in bales of 400 lbs 











Pre-war | 
iene average | 1920-26 | 1926-27 | 1927 28 ' 1928 29 | 1929-80 
1909-14 
April 303600 | 430,100; 385,400} 226,100! 323600 | 386,800 
May 248,800 | 402900}  295,200/  200600|  372800| 404,900 
June 218,900 | 402,400}  280,100' 240300; 304900] 382,200 
Julv 190,100 | 308,400} 237800! 180400} 255,200| 318 700 
August 110 300 | 208400| 208,200| 201600 216,000] 231,300 
September 75,300 | 136000] 104,700/ 102,800| 191,200] 211,400 
October 66,800 87 400 39,300 88300 | 254000| 176,100 
November 101400 | 120,200 62,000 93500} 173700] 207,200 
December 158 200 | 306,100] 153900} 193700  272300| 297,600 
January 319,800} 540,300} 446,100] 400800 400200] 452,700 
February 318 300 |  632,500| 398,600! 323500 356300| 493,500 
March 295,800 | 545,700] 578,700] 384,800 | 559 500 | 408,600 
Total 2,407,300 | 4173400} 3,188000|] 2 686,200 | 3711700 | 4070500 


Cotten manufactures (Rs. 7,19 Inkhs). — 
The cotton industry in 1929-80 did not attain 
norma! conditions and the situation in Bombay 
was particularly disturbed on account of 
continual labour troubles. The production of 
yarn in mills in India in 1929-30 showed an 
enormous increase of 186 million lbs. over the 
low figure of 1928-29 and of 25 million lbs. over 
the record figure of 1927-28. The total produc- 
tion!in India in 1929-380 amounted to 834 million 


Exports. 


Ibs. as compared with 648 million Ibs. in 1928-29 
and 809 million lbs. in 1927-28. The production 
of piecegoods in Indian mills in 1929-80 increased 
by 28 per cent.as compared with the preceding 
year. The proportion of the exports of piecegoods 
to the total production was 6 per cent. as 
compared with 8 per cent. in 1928-29 and 7 per 
cent. in 1927-28. The actual quantity exported 
declined by 16 million yards or 10 


‘ oper cent. as 
{compared with that of the preceding year. 


Detailed figures of export for the past three years and for 1918-14 are given below :— 








1913-14 
(pre-war 1927-28 1928-29 1929—80 
year). 
Million Million Million Million 
yards yards yards yards 
Grey and bleached plecegoods— 
Shirtings me 2.2 7 ai 2.0 2.5 
Chadars and dhuties 7.6 3.8 3.9 4.0 
T. cloth and domestics 21.6 1.4 3.0 2.0 
Drills and jeans ; 6 4 5 8 
Other sorts F 12.2 11.6 8.4 7.4 
TOTAL e: 44,2 19.3 17.8 16.2 
Coloured piecegoods 45.0 149.3 131.4 117.2 
TOTAL PIECEGOODS .. 89.2 168.6 149.3 133.4 


Foodgrains and flour (Rs. 34,79 Iakhs).— 
Exports under this head went up considerably 


lakhs and showed a decrease of 10 per cent. in 
quantity and 11 per cent, in value below the 


in the year under review as compared with the | preceding year’s figures. Compared with the 
preceding year. Jt must be noted, however , pre-war average, there was a decline of 18 per 
that this increase was due entirely to the larger: cent. in quantity but an increase of 9 per cent. 
exports of rice. Exports of other kinds of|in value. The table below shows the quantities 
foodgrains showed considerable decreases. The! of the principal kinds of oilseeds, exported 
total quantity of foodgrains and flour exported ‘during the last three years and in the pre-war 
amounted to 2,510,000 tons as against 2,300,000 ,quinquennium. Owing toa shortage of world 
tons in the preceding year, an increase of 210,000 | supplies Indian linseed was in better demand 
tous. The increase in value was from Rs. 33,69 but exports of all other varieties of oilseed 
lakhs in 1928-29 to Rs. 34,79 lakhs in 1929-80 showed a decided drop. During the first-half 
an increase of Rs. 1,10 lakhs. Shipments of! of the year prices remained at a reasonable level 
rice increased from 1,816,000 tons in 1928-29, Later an acute depression set in as a result of 
to 2,326,000 tons in 1920-80, an increased of the financial crisisin the United States ofAmerica 
510,000 tons. Exports ot wheat almost reached which has its repercussions in Europe, and 
the vanishing point and were only 13,000 tons prices began to decline. 

in 1929-80 as compared with 115,000 tons in Pre- 

1928-29 and 1,308,000 tons, the pre-war average. war 1927-281928-291920-380 


pris of arene ee a ay _ average 
ns 1,000 tons. pments of barley 2an (Thousands of Tons) 
Dae Rane ee roc one ee Linesed 879 222 157 248 
273 66 77 44 
212 one ice ip 
wo an ee nn ne neem 114122 #127 «1 
and bajra from 42,000 tons to 15,000 tons. ‘ Cotton 240 153 181 58 
Oilseeds (Rs. 2646 lakhs).-—As in the Sesamum 119 11 30 11 
preceding year, oilseeds occupied the fourth Copra _ oo i ‘a 


lace among India’s exports, the first three , Others 
ing jute and cotton, raw and manufactured 
and food grain. The total exports of oilseed 
amounted to 1,195,000 tons valued at Rs, 26,46 


TOTAL . 1,458 1,200 1,328 1,195 


Exports. 


Tea (Rs. 26,61 lakhs).—-The tea industry 
was in the throes of a severe depression The 
outstanding feature of the tea trade in the year 
under review was a serious drop 10 prices 
which at certain stages of the season were 
definitely below the cost of production. The 
toal production of tea in India in 1929 was 
estimated at 433 million ibs as compared with 
404 million lbs in 1928 and 391 milHon lbs in 
1927 As usual Assam contributed the largest 


8q1 


share, mz, 259 mullion lbs or 60 per cent. 
of the total output while Northern India, 
excluding Assam, contributed 116 mullion Ibs. 
or 27 per cent. and Southern India 58 million 
lbs or 18 per cent The production in 
Assam increased by 13 million lbs whereas 
the production in the rest of Northern India 
increased by 15 million lbs The total area 
under tea in 1929 was 788,000 acres as 
against 776,000 acres in 1928. 


Export of tea by sea to foreun countries 






1925 26 | 1296 27 


| 1905 06 | 1915 16 hoes 25 1927 28 | 1928 29 | 1929-30 





ee 








lbs Ibs lbs lbs lbs lbs lbs lbs 
(1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) | (1,000) 
From Northern | 199,737 | 301,403 | 299,747 | 280,024 | 301,957 | 315,109 | 309,845 | 326,363 
India = (Calcutta 
and Chittagong) 
From Southern | 12,680 | 25,840 | 37,717 | 43,133 | 42,935 | 45,744 | 49,321 | 49,671 
India (Madras 
ports) ‘ 
From Bombay, Sind 1,807 | 11,227 2,643 2,576 1,372 761 436 600 
and Burma 
Total 214 224 | 338,470 | 340,107 | 325,733 | 319,204 | 361,614 | 359,002 | 376,634 


Hides and skins (Rs. 16,03 lakhs).—thce Onls (Rs. 72 lakhs).—Compired with the 
trade experienced a severe depression 1n 1929 30 preceding year, the total value of the exports 
the total value registered havinz declined from of o1ls of all sorts in 1929 30 recorded a decline 
Rs 18,87 lakhs to Rs 16,03 lakhs Thisof Rs 14 lakhs or 17 per cent. and amounted 
rather heavy set-back was due mainly toto Rs 72 lakhs India’s exports of muneral 
reduced consumption in the principal import- ous are usually very small, being valued at a 
ing countries, mz, the United Kingdom, |little over a lakh of rupees a year LUxports 
Germany and the United States of America jof pig iron amounted to 569,000 tons valued at 
The average declared value for the exports'Rs 2,59 lakhs as compared with 449,000 tons 
showed a slight decline from Rs 1-12 4 to valued at Rs 2,11} lakhs in the preceding year, 
Rs 111-5 per lb inthe case of tanned hidesand 393,000 tons valued at Rs 1,78% lakhs in 
and skins, although in the case of the raw stuff, 1927 28 Japan 1s the best customers for Indian 
there was a nominal improvement from Rs 0 10-4 pig iron, although in recent times the demand 
to Rs 0-10-9 per lb Shipments of raw hides from that country has shown signs of weakening 
and skins during the year amounted to 53,100 The following figures show the production of 
tons valued at Rs 7,98 lakhs as compared with, pig iron and steel in India during the past 
66,100 tons valued at Rs 9,56 lakhs in the! three years — 
preceding year 

Lac (Rs. 6,97 Lakhs).—The exports of lac 
declined by 10 percent. in quantity from 743,000 
cwts 1n 1928 29 to 669,000 cwts in 1923-30 and 
by 19 per. cent in value from Rs 8,64 lakhs 
to Rs 6,97 lakhs 

Raw Wool (Rs. 442 lakhs).—The export 
trade in raw wool, which had expanded from 
50 million lbs valued at Rs 4,36 lakhs in 1927-28 


In thousand tons 


1927 29/1928 29/1929 30 


peo 





to 56 million Ibs valued at Rs 4,89 lakhs in Production of pig iron 1,162 |} 1,050] 1,376 
1928 29, dropped again to 00 million lbs valued 
at Bs 4,42 lakhs im 1920 30 ot the total 1», Steel (ingots) 600; 396] 591 
uantity shipped, the Unite ngdom too 
20 million lbs and the United States of Amcnca =»; »; finished steel 29 276 412 


9 millon lbs as against 46 million lbs and 8 
million lbs in the preceding year 
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Air Routes : London—Alexandria-Karachi. 


TIME TABLE OF THE JOURNEY 


Just 15 this page was gomgz to press, a cable from London announced radical 


the Air Mail service between Fngland and India 


changes mn 


with effect from May 16 1981 Unfortunately 


very icw d tails were avalible but the followmg table gives an approximate idea of th® 


hew timmps — 


Eastbound, 

Gmt' Day 

London (Alrwiys 
House) dey 07 30 Sat 

Croydon dep 08 1> 
Piris (Le Bourg: t) ur so10 45 
Basle arr sd14 30 
Genoa dep 0600 Sun 
Athcns ir pm 
Alexandria air 1430 ‘Mon 
Giri ur opm 
Rutbih ir 64am Tues 
Buhdad ur noon 
Basra dep aim Wed 
Bushire arr oaam 
Lingth Wr o3am 
J ish dep im Thu 
GQvwidir re 
Karih wr |= 1005 
Dell wr 86pm kr 


* Gmt 1s Greenwich Mean Timc which 1s 
kept by the clocks on the atroplancs and 
allowance must be mide tor Jocil Standard 
‘lime cr example the time of arriyil at 
Karich (1000) GQmt 1s equivuent to 15 85 
hours (3.35 pm) Indian Stindard Time 


Westbound 


With effect from Way 18 1931 the westbound 
ur mails will leave Ddhi on Mondiy morning 
an! harachi on Tuesdiy morning ind flying 
the foregoms route reversed will revch London 
on thc following Sundiv itternom No details 
of timings are available 


It Should be noted that the section between 
Bask ond Genoa 18 covered bv rail over the 
Swiss Fedcril and Italian Staite Railwiys 


The fares trom Karachi are as follows — 
to Baghdad £40 to Alexandria £72 to 
London £121 The through fare from karachi 
to Tondon allows for a weight of 100 kilos 
I (221 pounds) per passenger and a passenger 
18 cntitled to free conveyance of luggage to 
the extent of the difference between his own 
welght and the 221 pounds mentioned above 
The rate for excess luggage 18 just over twelve 
Shillings per kilo Children in arms ire weighed 
with and carried under the same tickets as their 
mothers or nurses and other children are 
charged full fare 


On the Indian State Air Service between 
Kirachi ind Delh va Jodhpur the fare 1s 
Rs 160 and the same rule regarding baggage 
ipplies but the charge for excess baggage 1s 
naturally less 


Africa and the Far East 


Since the last issue of this kear Book severvl 
new wr services which are ot considerable 
impoitance to India have been maugurated and 
ot these the most notable 1s the England Africa 
scrvice which connects with the Lngland India 
service at Alexandria and provides an entirely 
new route between Delhi and Central Africa 
It will be extended in the course of the present 
yeir to Cape Town 


Other important air lines recently estab 
lished are the French service between Paris 
and baigon and the Dutch service between 
Amsterdim and Batavia both of which pass 
through Baghdad and Karachi 


Baghdad im particular 1s developing rapidly 
in importance ind It 18 said not without reason 
thit 1t will soon become the Clapham Junction 
of the air This will certainly be the case if 
the projected services from Persia and Russia 
materialise 


The proposed extension of the England 
India air mail to Australia is still under dis 
cussion—a state of affairs which conceivably 
ma\ be hastened by the establishment of the 
French and Dutch services to the Far East 
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The Indian Stores Department 


Current Rules of Working.— Government 
In 1930 under pressure from the Publx Accounts 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly issue | 
orders that the purchase of all classes of stores 
handled by the Department which may be 
obtainable in Indiit m confommt, with the 
rules for the supply of articles for the public 
service by the undermentioned departments 
and officers should in future imvirivbly 1 
entrusted to the Stores Department— 


Indian Posts and Telegraphs Dep irtment 
Director Geological Survey of India 
Chief Inspector of Mines in Ind11 


Chief Inspector of Explosives with the Govern 
ment of Indi 


Controller of Prnting and Stitionery Indi 
(except Printing and Stationery stores) 


Controller of Patents 1nd Designs 
Director General of Observatories 
Principal Indiin School of Mines 
Director of Civil Aviition im India 


P W OD _ Delhi Province (cxcept special 
articles of furniture and fittings) 


Superintending Fngineer P W D Simli 


and 


Department of Industries and Labour Sccr¢ 
tarlat 


Revised Rules to regulate the purchase of 
stores (other than printing and stationery storcs) 
by all departments and officers of the Central 
Government and of the Provinces other than 
Governors Provinces came into effect on 1 
January 1931 with the object of cffecting the 
policy of Government of making purchases of 
stores for the public service in such manner 
as to encourige the developmient of mdustries 
in India to the utmost possible extent consistently 
with economy and cfficiency They prescribe 
that preference in making purchases Shall be 
given in the following order— 


Firat to articles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are Manu 
factured in India from raw materials produc 
ed in India provided that the quality 1s 
sufficiently good for the purpose 


Second to articles wholly or partially manu 
factured in India from imported materials 
provided that the quahty 1s sufficiently 
good for the purpose , 


Third to articles of foreign manufacture 
held im stock m India provided that they 
are of suitable type and quality requisite , 


Fowth to artxles manutactured vbroid 
which need to be specially imported 


The new rules are expected miterilly to widen 
the scope of operations of the department The 
viluce of the contricts «entered mto by the 
depirtment for the supply of stores durinz 
1929 30 the latest perioi tor which figures 
ire willable wis Rs 42926000 This wis 
in Increase of 19 per cent on the record in the 
preceding ycar despite the constant down 
wird trend of muirket prices and economics 
effected by the ¢xtension of measures of stand 
ardisition ind bulking of dcminds The fullest 
possible advintige wis tiken of the resources 
of India and asa result a large quantity of new 
busincss wis placed with Indian manuf icturers 
Textile stores bought were ilmost entirely of 
Tndiin origin or of Indian manufacture and 
there wis a considerable imvrrease in the value 
and proportion of enzmeering hirdware ind 
miscellaneous stores wholly or partly made in 
Indi. There was continued large reduction 
in the number and vilue of indents on the I ondon 
Stores Dep irtment 


The increase 1n the v wlue of purchases rec ordcd 
nm 1929 30 was contributed principally by the 
following indenting authoritics— 


Civil depts of Central Government increase 
77 per cent 


Railway admmistrations increise +o pei cent 
Indian Stites merease 653 per cent 
Quasi public bodies increase 12 per cent 


Possibilities of Indian sources of supply con 
tinued to be explored and as a result 170 firms 
were idded to the list of approved contractors 
Efforts to assist manufacturcrs in Indi, to 
improve the quility of their products by means 
of seen advice and sugzestions were con 
tinue 


Financial Loss.—-The depirtment s accounts 
for 1928 29 as presented in the report for that 
year disclosed a deficit of Rs 496733 The 
final iccounts subsequently compiled showed 
the dcficit to be Rs 692161 The actual 
deficit has since been shown to have been 
Re 1061782 ‘The figure is larger than that for 
any preceding ycar The percentage of work 
In, expenscs was 44 5 per cent higher than 
Im any preceding year The department 
uscribe the deterioration of ifs position to indus- 
trial unrcst 


The question of definitely declaring the 
department to be a commercial or service under 
taking has long been under consideration of 
Government and they decided in January 1930 
that it could not for the present be declared a 
commercial undertaking as some of its activi- 
ties were admittedly not of a commercial char- 
acter, and that it should therefore be trcated as 
a public service department 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs. a, 
Asknowledgment of Debt ex. B«. 20 .. 0 1 
Apdactor Declaration .. ee 2 0 
Agreement or Memo. of Agreement-— 


(a) If relating to the sale of a biil 
ofexchange .. ae ae ss 0 4 


(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an In- 
corporated company or other body 
Pei gate a ih to a maximum 
of Ra, 20, a. 2 for every EBs. 10 000 
or part 


(*) If not otherwise provided for .. 1 0 
Appointment in execution of a power-— 


(a) Oftrustees . 15 0 
(b) Of property, moveable or immove- 
able ,, xe me : 380 0 


Articles of Association of Company— 

(a) Wherethe company hag no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

oes not exceed Ha 2,500 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 
excteds Bs 2500 but does not 
exceed Rs 1,00,000 50 

(c) Where the no ninal share capital 
@xceeds Rs 1,00 000 

Articles of Clerkahip vs ; 250 0 


Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court Ihesame duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject toa 
maximum . 20 0 


Bu of Exchange payable on demand . 0 1 


Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 


oO 


aight (if drawn singly)—Not exc 
Rs , & $$, ex Ks. 200, not 
exc Rs 400,a 6, exc Rs 400, not 


exc Rs 6 & 9, exec Rs 600, not 
exc Re 800, a. 12; exc. Rs 800, not exc 
Rs 1,000, a 15, exe Rs _ 1,000, not exc 
Ra 1,200, R 1a 2, exc Rs 1,200, not 
exc Rs 1600, R.18.8- exc Rs 1600, 
not exc Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2 0. 4; exc Rs 
2,500, not exe Rs. 5,000, Rs 4a 8, exc 
Rs 5,000, not exo, Rs 7,500, Rs 6a 12, 
exc Rs 7,500, not exc, Rs 10,000, Rs, 9, 
exc Re 10,000, not exc Rs 15,000, Rs 
18 a. 8, exe Rs 15,000, not exc. Rs 
20,000, Rs. 18, exe Rs 20,000, not exc 
Re 25,000, Rs 22 a 8,exc Rs 25,000, 
not exc, Rs, 80,000, Rs 27; and for every 
add Ra. 10 000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 80,000, Ra, 9 


Where payabie at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond 

Rs, a 

Bdl of Ladting ee as is - O 8 


Bond (not otherwise provided for 
Not exceeding Re 10 .. ne o O 2 


Cancellation “< ss 
Certsficate or other Document relating to 


Charter Party ee ee ee se 
Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 


Compostiion— Deed ‘ ‘ 
Conveyance, not being a Transfer— 


Rs 
Exc. Rs. 10, but not exc. Rs. 50 .. 


Exc. Rs. 50, but not exc. Ra. 100... 
Exc. Bs, 100 & does not exc. Ra 200 
Exc Rs 200 & does not exe. Rs.300 
Up to Ra. 1,000, every Bs. 100 or part 
For every Es. 500 or part, beyon 


(4, ee ee oe es 


o we Oo o* 
m © @ a? 


12 
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Bond, Adminstration, Oustoms, Secunty 


or Mortgaye Deed—For amount not 
oneenne Rs 1.000, same duty as a 
n 


In any other case.. 


— 
wo MS 


Shares ee ee e ee 


m3 5] 


from stamp duty with effect from ist 
July 1927. 
ee 20 


Not exceeding Re. 50 .. ea 
me ET Re 560 not exceetin 
1 


00 e ee ee 
Fxceeding Rg 100 but does not exceed 
Rs 200 
Exceeding Rs 200 but does not exoeed 
Rs 300 ee ee aes 
For every Ra 100 or part in excesa of 
Ra 100 up to Rs 1000 


For every Ra 600, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs 1,000 ; 


a - 


Conveyance of landed property in Bombay 


City —In respect of any instrument 
(not being a lease or transfer of a lease 
as defined in the Indian Stamp Act IT 
of 1899, or an under lease or sub-lease 
or an agreement to let or sub let or a 
power-of-attorney) relating to immove- 
able property situate within the Cry of 
Bombay, for the entries in article 23 the 
following entries shall be substituted, 
namely i— 


23 Conveyance (as defined by section 2 


(10) not belug a Transfer changed or exempted 
under No 62— 


Where the amount or value of the 
consideration for such conveyances 


as set forth therein does not exceed Rs a 

Rs 50 ‘ ; . Oo 8 
Where it exceeds Rs 50 but does not 

exceed Rs 100 * ‘ 1 0 
Where it exceeds Rs 100 but does 

not exceed Rs 200  . oe 2 0 
Where it exceeds Rs 200 but does not 

exceed Rs 300 -- 8 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 300 but does not 

exceed Rs 400 - 12 0 


Where it exceeds Re 400 but does not 
exceed Bs. 500 15 8 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs, 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 500 but does 
not exceed Rs.600 .. oe oe 
Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but does 
not exceed Rs. 700 .. ae 22 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 700 but does not 
exceed Rs, 800 at re .. 26 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but does not 
exceed Rs. 900 a ais -- oF 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 900 but does not 
exceed Rs, 1,000 a - -- 33 0 
And for every R«. 500 or part thereof in 
excess of Rs 1, es ae . 17 8 
Copy or Eztract—If the original was nut 
eable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee.. Se as » Lt O 
In any other case... - ee 2 O 
Counterpart or Duplwate—If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed one rupee 
—The same duty asis payable on the 
original. Inanyothercase .. - 2 Q 
Delwery Order 0 1 
Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil ar ae i ..900 0 
In the case of an Attorney .. 500 0 
Instrument— Apprenticeship oe -- 10 0 
Divorce Ss - ee ve oe 
Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. e- -. 20 0 


Lease—Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than ) year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than $ years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same ,as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same 28 Conveyance or amount 
of premium 10 addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 


Letter—Allotment of Shares -- O 
Credit ee ee es a6 0 
License es — oe 10 

Memo. of Association of Company—If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 
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Ra, a, 


If not so accompanied 
Votarial Act sa 
Note or Memo. tnotimating the purchase 

or sale— 
(eno! any Goods exceeding in value 


(8) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20— 
Subject toa maximum of Ra, 20, a. 2 
for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 


Vote of Protest by a Ship’s Master ae 
Partnershup—Where the capital does not 
exceed Re, 500 .. ve 
In any other case 
Dissolution of 


Polwy of Insurance— 


(1) Sea—Where premium does not 
exceed rate of 2a, or ¢ per cent of 
amount insured 


In any other case for Rs. 
thereof 


(2) For teme—For every Rs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months 


Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part — 
ay the above rates, for Sea and 
me, 


(8) Frre—When the sum insured does 
not exceed Ro 5,000.. 
In any other case a 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art 63 (Recerpl). 


(4) Accident and Sickness—Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only . ee 

{on any other case—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such mount does not 
exceed Rs, 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part... 

(5) Lafe, or other Insurance, not «pecr- 
feally proved for— 

For every sum ingured not exceed- 
ing Rea 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part ‘ a 

It drawn in duplicate, for each 
part ee <% ae 

Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
oo account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or ageinst Itability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Oompensation Act 
of 1928 Forevery Rs. 100 or 
part payabie as premium 


1,000 or part 
e 


os ee 


80 0 
2 0 


0 


i) 
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In case of 1 re-insurance by one Corn- 
pany with another—? of duty pay 
able in respect of the original insu 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re 


Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included tn Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 
Power of Attorney— 
For the sole purpose of procuring the 
. registration of one or mote documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents is 
When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 a 
Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above oe 
Authoriaing not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 
Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act PP 
When given for consideration and 
a ithorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property—The same duty as a 

Jonneyance for the amount of the consai- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 

authorise4 : we ee es 

I'romissory Notes— 

(a) When payable on demand— 

(1) When theamount or value does 
not exceed Rs. 250 ee ee 
(ii) Whenthe amount or value ex- 


ceeds Rs, 250 but docs not cx- 
ceed Re. 1,000 .. ‘ 


ili) In any other case . oe 


.o) When payable otherwise than on 
demand—'The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange forthe same amount 


payable otherwise than on demand. 


Protest of Bill or Note .. Sea és 
Protest by the Afaster of a Ship 
Prozy eye oe wi 


Receipt for value exc. Rs. 20 


Reconceyance of mortgaged property— 
(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000—the same duty as 
a bond fe the amount of such 
consideration as eet forth in tbe 
Reconveyance. 
(0) In any other case 
Release—that is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 


Rs. a, 


20 


to 


eo wis 


.- 10 


eS 19 Oo 2 


Bombay Stamp Duittes. 


specified property— 


(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does notexceed Rs. 1,000—The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release. 


(b) In any other case 

Respondentia Bond—The same duty as a 
Bond for the amouwnt of the loan 
secured. 


Security Bond—(a) When the amoant 
secured does not exceed Rs. 1,000— 
The same duty as a Bond tor the 
amount secured 
(b) In any other case 


Settlement—The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property—settled as set forth 
in such settlement. 


Revocation of Settlement.—The same duty 
as a Bond for a 80m equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
set forth in the instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees 


Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act.—One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order... a a 


Surrender of Lease—When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 5—-The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 


In any other case . 

Pransfers of Shares—One- half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
& sare deration equal to the value of 
the share 


Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance-—-If duty on such does not 
exceed Ra. 5—The duty with which 
such Bond, &c., is chargeable. 

In any other case e.. fe 


—of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act 1874, Section 31.. 
—of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary—Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 


Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease—The 
same duty as a conveyance for a conei- 
deration equa) tothe amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 


Trust, Declaration of—Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding... as 


Revocation of—Ditto, but aGt akéstd: 


ng ee 
Warrant for Gocds oe oe ; 


10 


.. 10 


. 10 


10 


. 15 


Rs. a 
upon another person or against any 


0 


0 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the readcr is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book The Congress w1s fotinded 
in 1885 by Mr Allan Octavian Hume a rctired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were lad down to be — 


Firstly the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele 
mente that constitute the population of 

ndia, 


Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poll 
tical of the nation thus evolved , and 


Thirdly, the consolidation of union betweren 
England and India by securing the mod1 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the lattcr 
country 


With these objects in view the Congress pur 
sued an uneventful career until 1907 It un 
doubtcdly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, 1n focussing the chief polit cal 
grievances, and 1n providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been secn 
to be imminent The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re crystallised its creed 1n 
definite terms. They laid down that— 


“The objects of the Indian National 
Congrese are the attamment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that erjoyed by the pself governing Members 
of the Bultish Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on egual terms with those members 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and dcveioping and organising 
the mtellectual, moral, economic and industria] 
resources of the country ”’ 


For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and thesc were without 
avail unti! 1916 when a re united Congress met at 


Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial ; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental, the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr Gandhi and his 
heutenants In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a climb- 
down while the Tiberils moved towards the 
] ft with the result th st for a time there appeared 
to bt .commonness of purpos. between the 
Jilerals ind Congressmen Both boycotted the 
Stitutory Commission on Indian Reforms and 
both coll bor it¢ din drawing up 1 scheme of Do- 
minion Stitus tor Indiv Lhis stvtc of undefined 
Uliunue continued tol some months At its 
1928 Scssion the Conzress wlule adhering to 
Tnde pe ndenec wred to accept Dominion 
Stitus if grant d, befoic thc endof 1929 Lhings 
woe tending towuds 2 sitisfactory scttlement 
when in th litter hilf of 1929 the Congress 
insisted on the ummcdiit grint of Dominion 
Stitus Or un assulance thit Dominion Status 
would be the b1sis of discussion it the Round 
Jill Conference to be convened in England 
Ictwecn representatives of Lozland und the two 
In dns Jicre wis the parting of the ways 
Jhe Jibauils went thor way and the Congress 


its own Jn tulfilment of the ‘ ultimatum’ 
wsucd vt its previous Session the Congress 
it its 1929 Scssion decliurcd tor complete 


independence ol Purny Swit Throughout 
the vou 1930 the Congress wis engaged In 
i defiance of the diw ot the land which 1t wis 
hoped would hdp India attun complete mde- 
pendence The ¢xthemist s methods comm ynd- 
(doa large measure of support in thc country 


Notwithst nding the procecdings of the 
Round fible Contercnce wv struggle went on 
in India between) =the = Congress = pcrsist- 


mnz om dlezal wtivities ind the Government 
cnde vvouring to put down liwicssness = At the 
time of writing these lines (carly in the year 
1931) negotiitions are m progress between the 
Vicerov ind Mr Crandhi for 1 scttlement of the 
pohtial deadlock with 1 view to a dispassion ite 
consid¢ration of the scheme driwn up by the 
Round Liable ( ontercnce ind the cvolution of v 
constitutional michinery for the future Govern- 
ment of Indi 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was 1n 1920 tbat Mr Gandhi, who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his 
Passive Resistance struggle as 1 protest against 
the Rowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non 
ro operation Originally intended to be a 
protest against the British policy towards 
Turkey, the ‘‘fighting’’ of two other gnevances 
was later on added to its first object, namely, 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martia} 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for 
India Mr Gandhi and Mr Shaukat Ali were 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutt1 Special Congress 
to endorse their programme of ‘ progressive 
non-violent non-co operation’’ which was 


29 


jold creed into 


reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur 
which, on Mr Gandhis motion, changed its 
‘the attamment by India of 
swaraj by alllegitimate and peaceful means 

[he stern measures adopted by local Govern 
ments led to the imprisonment of a large 
number of active Congressmen with the 
result that the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921 
made 8 grim resolve"’ to challenge the “ re- 
pression movement”’ by appointing Mr Gandhi 
as dictator and by resolving to start a “No 
fax” campaign at Bardoli ‘The riots in Chauri 
Chaura in 1922, preceded by the Bombay riots 
in 1921 durng the Prince of Wales’ visit (see 


RGgh 


1928 and 1924 editions of this book) opened 
Mr Gandhi s eyes to the impossibility of main 

taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
conditions, He suspended his proposed civil 
disobedience campaign, and replaced it by what 
ts known as the Bardoli Programme which e8- 
chewed all the aggressive items of non co-opera 

tion in favour of the promotion of inter 
communal] unity and khaddar Soon after 
Mr Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment for 833 
years. (See 1923 and 1924 editions 


This turn of events threw cold water ou the 
enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis 
couraged, In order, therefore, to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
more,the All-India Congress Committee appoint 
ed a Committee, known as the Civ) Disobedicncc 
Committee, in June 1922. The Committee 
toured the country and in October, 1922, pro 
duced two reports, one favouring Council entry 
to offerobstruction to Governmentand the othe) 
recommending the adoption of the Bardo): 
Programme A battle royal ensued betwee1 
the two parties for two or three years thc Swara 
jists—or the ‘‘Co opcritors,’ 18 they were 
derisively called by the non co opcrators— 
carrying the day throughout Lyverv httk 
triumph of the Swarajists meant a diminution 
of the prestig¢ and influence of the No (hangers 
‘Lhis went on for some time until the Belgium 
session of the Congrcss, presidecd over by 
Mr Gandhi himself, suspended the non co 
operation programme ‘Thereby the movement 
was practically killed ind, stringe to say it 
received its death blow at thc hinds of the 
very author of its bemg But the fond parcnt 
did not lose heart and bided his time His 
chance came in 1928 when the (ongress wis 
split into two warring camps) Onc wis 1cad\ 
to accept Dominion Status for Indi. while the 
other would have nothing short of indepen 
dence At the psychological moment Mr 
Gandhi staged a reentry into the political 
arena—he had becn but 1 silent spectator during 
the five preceding years—and, professing to 
effect a compromise within the Congress, provided 
& loophole for the reviva] of non co operation 
Although Dominion Status was actually declared 
in 1929 to be the goal of Indian political progress 
Mr Gandhi insisted on having it on the spot 
and when that was naturally refused he returned 
to his old love non co operation and boycott 
He had been biding his time, and the astute 
politician, that he is, he reintroduced im 
December 1929 his formula that had been dead 
five years Now, it was not full boycott, the 
ban being placed only on the legislatures 


CVUUTUS, SULIUUIS, OULU , LEUIL TUS SULICLUG LULLPIOl 
independence was declared and non co operation 
was revived. Indeed the Congress Executive 
was authorised to give the signal also for a 
campaign of non-payment of taxes and civil 
disobedience. Early im 1930 the Congress 
executive appomted Mr Gandhi as “ Dictator’ 
for all India and gave him power to launch 
civil disobedience as and when he thought 
fit This Mr Gandhi did in March and practi 
cally the whole country was set ablaze There 


The Indian National Congn ss, 


notwithst inding the efforts of the Government 
to put down legal activities (For details 
see Congress in 1930’ ) 


Congress in 1925-29. 


The career of the Congress between the Bel 
gaum session, when the N C O movement was 
suspended, and the years 1929 30 when civil 
disobedience was revived, was comparatively 
dull During the first half of 1925the Congress 
polity was one of aimless dnft The death 
of Mr C BR Das dcmoralised the Swuiayist« 
Mr Gandhi promptly went to their rescue and 
at the end ot the year the Swarayists political 
programme wis formally adopted by the Cawn 
pore Congress The 41st session of the Congress 
which met in Assim duiing Christmas week in 
1926 set its face igimst the acceptance of 
ministerships or othcr offices in the gift of the 
Government—in other words discountenanced 

Responsive Cooperation’, a new creed 
which hid sprung up within the Swarajist ranks— 
ind approved ofthe policy of rejection of budget 
ind refusal of suppl» until a response to the 

national demand ’ was forthcommg 


All this talk and quarrel about the internal 
affairs of the Congress were sct at rest by the non 
inclusion of Indians on the personnel of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Reforms 
Most of the leaders fancied that 1t would be 
an insult to India 1f Indians were not appointed 
members of the Commission Even moderates, 
reputed for their sobrietv and reasonableness 
affected extremism Ihe Viceroy endeavoured 
—but in viain—to  xplain the position to 
Indian lcaders (See Year Book of 1928) 


Congressmen, of course met durmg Chnstmas 
1927 and resolved to boycott the Summon Com- 
mission, declared independence as the goal of 
Indi ind offcred some solutions for the Hindu- 
Muslim probltm In the followmg year the 
Congress in its plenary session at Calcutta, 
declaicd specifically though conditionally that 
Dominion status would be acceptable to India 
This it will be recalled marks a return to 1908 
when soon after the Surat split, 1t was stated 
thit the objects of the Congress were among 
other things the att iment by the people ot 
India of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoved by the self governing members of the 
British Lmpire = This, however, proved to be 
t mere smoke screen raised by Congress tacti 
(laps not excluding Mr Gandhi, to conceal from 
the world their real intention which was disclosed 
in December 1929 More about this presently 


The boycott of the Commussion was a miserable 
failure and this reminded the Congressmen 


of the next duty which the 1027 session 


| set out to do about the middle of 1928 when 


representatives of almost ali political organisa- 
tions mct in Bombay at the invitation of the 
Congress Executive and appointed a Committee 
presided over by Pandit Motilal Nehru, to 
undertake the task 


The Committee consulted various leaders 
in the country and after two or three months’ 
hard labour produced a document, which 
however instead of being an al] parties’ report, 


was open defiance of the law all over the land,: evoked more controversy than any other proposal 


The Intian National Congress 


in recent years regirding the future of India ' 
An All Parties’ Convention met at Calcutta 

for the purpose of receiving and considering 
the All Parties’ Committee’s report The 
Convention adopted the Committee s proposal 
that Indi should have the same constitution! 
status in the community of nations known as 
the British Empire as the other Dominions with 
a Parliament hiving powersto mike lows for 
peace, order 1nd government of Indi and 
an executive responsible to that Parliament 

Ihe Convention howcver failed to find a 
solution acceptable to all for the communal 
question (See Year Book of 192)) 


The Congress which met in Calcutta during 
Christmas in 1928 under the presidency of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, was divided into three 
camps, the advocites of complete independence, 
those who wanted Dominion status and nothing 
beyond that, and Pindit Motilal sandwiched 
between the two, with one foot in either camp 
[his was Just the opportunity for which Mr 
Gandhi had apparently becn waiting, and he 
staged a come back at the psychological momcnt 
He threw 1n his weight with Pindit Motual 
and sponsored a compromise formul: This 
satisfied neither wing but eventually a 
resolution was adopted which wpproved of the 
Nehru Report as a grest step in political advance 
and whilst adhering to the Madras resolution 
on independence, the Congress was prepired 
subject to the exigencies of the political situation 
to adopt the Nehru constitution, 1f 1t ww 
accepted by the British Parliament before the 
expiry of 1929 and 1f that did not happen the 
Congress would revive non violent nono 
operation , Congressmen could in the meanwhile 
Garry on propaganda for independence 


Everyone knew that the (Congress wlti 
matum meant nothing Muny thought that 
it was only the extrcmust s wry of demanding a 
recognition of India» right to D>minion Status 
Pandit Motilal Nehru expliiming in the Assem 
bly the meaning of the Congress resolution s.1id 
that 1t was =m invit ition to the (,overnment 
to make up their minds within 1 year to fulfil 
the oft repeited promise to put Iniis on her 
legs Lhe Congress wilted for an answer 
and there was a hull in the political atinosphcre 


4 few months later Mr Gandhi submitted to 
the All India Congress Committee a schemc for 
organising nation wide civil resistance and 
wholesale non co operation by enrolling a quar 
ter of the entire population of the country in 
the Congress so as to build ‘ an irresistible 
atructure the decisions of which will be felt by 
the Viceroy’ In the words of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru the Congress w 18 preparing !tself to offer 
non violent non co operation 1f its demand were 
not conceded before the expiry of the year 

Be prepared for the next signal on January 
1, 1930 he announced 


The political outlook was gloomy, indeed, 
and there was a clear call for a generous 
esture from Britain Lord Irwin, the sympa- 
hetic Viceroy, saw this and strove his utmost 
to placate legitimate Indian feeling He under 
took a trip to England on four months’ leave 
and had long conversations with the India 
Office Chief and the newly formed Labour 
Cabmet of Britam He returned in the last 
week of October and within a few days of his 
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roles ead from Par a@ statement which 
ce become famous as the Vj 8 
Declaration of October 31, 1929 end 
authorised , he said, ‘ on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government to state clearly that, in their 
judgment it 1s implicit in the Declaration of 
1917 that the natural issue of Indias constitu- 
tional progress as there contemplated, is the 
attamment of Dominion Status’ His Excel- 
lency announced the British Government 8 
mtention to summon a conference of represen 
tatives ot British Indi1 and Indian States 
to discuss British Indian and All Indian problems 
for seckmg the greatest possible measure of 
ygreement for the final proposals to be placed 
before Parlivment 


This statement met with mixed reception 
In Britiin In India 16 was welcomed by one 
ini ill «xeept the extreme leftists They 
sought t> Impose conditions on the fulfilment 
of whih Indiins would consent to participate 
in the proposed Round Table Conference 


| ‘Lhey issued 1. manifesto—tiis wis endorsed 


by the Tiberals as well—which besides making 
1 few dcminds took it for grinted that the 
conference 15 to meet not to discuss when Doml- 
nion Status 1s to be established but to frame a 
scheme of Dominion constitution for Tndia ’ 
AS fir as the Tiberals were concerned this was 
1 case Of hitting above the mark to hit the mark 
The Congressmen however utilised the occision 
to mike impossible demands which they were 
sure would not be met and which they hoped 
would justify them in the eyes of the world 
to launch 1 campuign of civil disobedience 
Mr Gindhi and Pindit Motilal Nehru however 
iffected hpe of securing their demands 


Thus it was that these two leaders, accom- 
pinied by Sur [c) Bahadur Sapru, on hchalf 
of the Jiberals and Mr M A _ Jinnah, in the 
name of Muslims, waited on the Viceroy on the 
eve of the Congress to ascertain the Government’s 
intentions The Viceroy mide it plain that 
the ( onfercnce was designed to ¢licit the greatest 
possible meisure of agreement for the final 
ptoposils which it would be the duty of His 
Majesty 3 Government to submit to Pirliament 
and thit if was impossible for him or for His 
Mycsty 8 Government in any way to prejyudge 
the action of the Conference or to restrict the 
hburty of Parliament 


The leaders dispersed , the Congressmen went 
to Lahore to declare Independcnce and the 
Liberals to Madras to concert measures to 
work the proposed scheme The main feature 
of the Congress session was the reascendancy 
to power of Mr Gandhi But 1t was obvious 
that he did not have an easy time of 1t The 
prevalence within the Congress itself of a grow- 
Ing element of violence was an eye opener to him 
The principal resolution however, went through 
successfully and in fulfilment of the Calcutta 
Congress ultimatum Independence was 
declared when the New Year was rung in and 


the Independence flag was hoisted 
The resolution, as adopted, laid down 
that ‘nothing can be gained in_ the 


existing circumstances by the Congress being 
represented at the proposed Round Table 
Conference, and, in pareuange of the resolution 
passed at the Calcutta Congress last year, this 
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Congress now declares that ‘Swaraj’ in the 
Congress crecd shill now mei ‘complete 
indeyx ndence Iherefore, the Congress declares 
the Nchru schcme of Dominion Status to have 
lapsed and hops that all pirties in the Congress 
wil dcvote their cxelusive attention to the 
attainment of complete 
Congress declwes a complete scott of thr 
«cntral and provincial Ie gislatures The 
Congress authorities tha Ali Indi. Congress 
Committec, whenever it decms fit, to launch 
upon programme of civil disobedicnc 
indluding non piyment of taacs, whethcr in 
silectd areas or otherwise and under such 
sutcguaTds as it may consid(r necessiry 
Here were laid the found itions of 1 Campaizn of 
lawkessness thif throw the country into chaos 
in the tollowimg yc ur 


CONGRESS IN 1930. 


Tvents moved very test am diad’i oan Pd.0 
whith has been ¢ pochabin the oountiry s politie 
ustory On the onc liad the Bratish Govern 
mont took priuctical measures fo devise. consti 
tutional maidhinery thet would pluce Indie on 
the lighroid to responsible scf govcrmment 
(a¢¢ Round Lible Contarcnce section) on. the 
other the Congress the promic: political organ 
sation of the country made oa bold Ind for com 
plete independence or Purr Swiry, 4 
term which bis been vutously interpreted 
sine the Lahore Congress Resolutions do min 
ding complete independance have one doubt 
bocn adopted in previous vous but they have 
rethained mere papa resolves it was nit 
unty 1930 thit attempts ware mide to cntorce 
thedamiund — Underthe gad ince of Wi Goaundha 
the Congress organised a seties of Piawdess vetisa 
tus which the promotars and adherents ot the 
Civil disoledience movement) thoustht would 
paralysc the Govaaiment and compel it to viel 
tothe Congress torms — that ot course did not 
happen, but the movement succeeded m setting 
the country ablize and intusing into the masses 
Vnew sonse of national awakening ind iy burning 
dese for stilt government The ovithor of 
Satyagiahiy took Cire fo avoid the must ikes 
ot 1920 and ignorma the five told or oven the 
tripk boycott concentrated on more spectic 
lar items Tins hid great) pubhleity value 
The 9 Government presumably inticdpated 
that the movement would die ou niturad death 
wait did ten veurs aco ound por ou time Pott the 
agitators severdly alone But when the Con 
gress methods Doan widdy ta be practised 
seCUIINg an Cver lmcre ing nimmber of f dlowers 
and when the deflince of the Tiw led to chushe- 
the Government hid to tthe notice end put 
down with a firm hind the attempts to subvert 
liw so and ordar This hid a twofold cffect 
while it doubtless suppressed the movement 
fo a larze extent at hid aso purdoxicalls 
tnough, he oppouite cffect Thus when the 
Congress appeired to be mim at the end 
of ite tether, the Viceroy promulgated Ord 
nances proclaimin.s some of the Congress ictivi 
ties legal and these very Ordinances bec ume 
the object of defiince the movement thereby 
got additivnal matcualto thrive upon Re pres 
sion also drove the agitation underground 


Several factors strengthened the Congress 
movement m 1930 The worldwide trmde 


independence The 


Nation il Conyiess. 





cT1518, Of which India did not escape her share, 
was responsible for a gencral feeling of depres 
810n and discontent all over the land and the 
people, as usual, blamed the Govtrnmcint for 
their suffermgs The Simon (Commsions 
1¢port (see Simon Commission chapter) which 
wis not icceptable to the majority of Indians, 
idded to the prevuent want of futh m the 
Government s mtcntions The Conzress exploi 
ted this circumst une und chithed out 1 pro- 
Arimine which hid a widei ippeal than in 1920 
the N C O movement ten vcirs 1go Was con- 
fincd to the few, the civil disobedience m<¢ ve 
ment of 1930 appealed to the many That 
wis antcddectual this) popular At Jeast: one 
ot the planks of the present witation namely 
non puytnent of land revenue  comeaded with 
the vets inability te pay owing to fdbnz com. 
moadity prices the breach ot the Sut Act, 
boycott of Ul toragn doth ind of British goods 
ind the no tax campaurgn wore ¢t 12 to practise 
than the boveott ot law conts and schools 
On the present occasion the Comaress cuptam 
vTanged ots fidd = cffiqentl, Va Geandhi 
who was ippointed Dictator im Chicf ot the 
Conzress nominited provingal dictiters who 
It arres*¢d ware to be sucecedcd by their respec 
tive nomingts Smill committecs of action, 
hnown is Warcounals were set up throughout 
the land ready to luunch the campuyn Lhe 
loader Jive the siznabin April by himself bro uk 
Ingthe sutliw ind people tollowed his ¢x ample 
inscvetil plus When this went on for some 
time the poh had torably to disperse the 
people cnzazed in dhert s it manutacture which 
Pd too numerous casut tus And 1s) thes 
Pmonstritim wore sttoe dain publi places 
they produce) oreatcth «Con th popular mm 
Phousunds of unr sts wore mede and pauls all 
war the conmtiy were flooded over o¢ 000 
weve convict doin th ovear tor citen es connec 
t do waith cival das obedr ime People Jost ther 
leur forthe litht mor did thes hesitate to zo to 
jul Youths women and chidicn threw them 
“Ives info the movement thereby lending 
(dour to it ind attracting international itten- 
trom Probhhit Phous on rehizious cum political 
procesetops ware tthen out through public 
strects singing © onezress songs and brovde asting 
1 Volutioniry doctrines | Demonstrations Te id 
ins to Preadhes of th poco were suppressed by 
the polee which Jed to turthear demonstrations 
ind alishts Some oot thes as in Sholapw 
Peshiwarand Chirncr took t very seqious turn 
Unrest shittered confidence ind credit ind 
trade and commerce were paralysed Import 
ind export figures and pulway ot turns recorded 
i Steady downward trend Towards the ond 
ot the vour avait uble de ydlock cnsucd in which 
people went on bic vhing liws ind the Govern 
ment continue 1 to suppress thei vetivaitics, 
while the Britth Govanment was stiving 
hatd with the hap of right thinking und sober 
nundcd Indtin Jeiders to evolve i tormuly on 
which to base the tuture constitution of India 


Mir Gandhi occupied the greater part of the 
tage m 1930 In fda wis good capy on 
Lurope and mole sv in Ameita whee journals 

splashed Gandhi [his was his final struggle, 
Ye declired and he would not return to his 
Ashram it Siburmitiit he tilled to win Swaraj 
tor _IndiaasoIn he own woids he hid — burnt 
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his boats and set out on the fmous mirch on 
foot from Ahmedabad to Dand) whert he mau 
gurated his pet movement He had the s rtisf 1 
tion of secing a large numbcr ot people tollowim, 
his lead, but after his wrest at mudmi ht on May 2 
the movement cetwed to be non violent 


— 


Civil Disobedience Movement 

Tn pursuince of the resolution of the Lahore 
Congress 1f wis decided by the Copgicss le aders 
Cirly inthe yeirtotcst the strength ind wilhnz 
ness of the country to undertrhe ind culy on 
t programme invelying loss suffering und 4107) 
fice and with this end in view they orzinised 
what has since been called the Indepcndence 
Day demonstrition On TJinuiry 26 1931 
it a given time all Congress orzinisitions m 
the land were wked to hold mcctings and te 
read out 2 specially worded resolution tor sdop 
tion by the public ‘The resolution declircd 
that economicilly politically culturilly an] 
spiritually the present Government hid boen 1 
curse to Indiv = Fhe most effectiv wiry of gun 
ing freedom was not through violence Lh peo 
ple were therefore askcd to propurc themselyes 
by withdriwing sofiris they could) ul volun 
tary association from the Butish Govcrnmcut 
to prepire themselves for civil disobedience 
including non prymcent of tives anil to curry 
out the instructions to be wsucd by the Con 
2ress from time to tamc for the purp > ¢ of este 
bhishng Purni Swary Ihe response to 
this appeu according to the Con.ress loadars | 

excecded mticipations Having thus 
ventilated the new revolutionary poli v of the | 
Lahore Congress and sitisicd themscivcs that 
their methols would obtium gen ril support 
inthe country the Working ( smimittec rppomnt 
ed at Tihore met it Ahmediubid ind decided 
to imiugurite miss civil disobcdicnec — It 
ippointed Mr Gindhias the Dititor ot the 
Congress ind give him full powers to launch | 
conduct ind cury out the movem nt ! 


Before tiking what he described a5 lus final 
plunge im polities Mr Gandhi wrote in the 
first week of VWarch lus fiumous Ictter to the 
Viceroy Addressing His kxcllency 13 My 
deir friend Mr (rindhi announced in thit 
ketter ns dcterminition to inaugurite on March 
1l bis Gampaign of civil disobedience He 
declared thit he regarded the British rule in 
India a8 a Curse and considered that the country 
had been ruined and the peopk reduced to i 
condition of helpless political scridom by contin 
uous exploitation and an expensive civil and 
mnllitary administrition Dominion status he 
feared would nevcr be granted to India by the 
British since 1t would adversely affect Brit iin + 
commerce with India and British interests in 
India = It was nu longcr a question of iwgument 
it was one of matching of fo1ces ‘Indla_ by 
non violence must evolve ov force sufficient 
to wrest her independtnce from the unwilling 
hands of Britain fo this letter Mio Gandhnj 
~ot a reply from Lord Irwin s private secretary | 
communicating His Iuxcellancys regret to 
loirn that Mr Gandhi contemplited a ¢ sts 
or action which wa3 clearly bound to involve 
violation of the law and danger ty th publu 
peace 

The deminds mide by Mr Gandhi were such 
that they could uot be conucded = Lhey 


f ia 


QOL 


were the famous Lleven Points of Mr Gandhi— 
totul prohibition reduction of the rupee ratio 
to 1s 4d, reduction of the land revenue to it 
le ist 00 per cent and making it subject to legis- 
liutivc control abolition of the salt tax 1educ- 
tion of the military expenditure to at Icast 50 per 
(cnt to begm with , reduction of the salaries 
vt the higher grade servicu men to one half 
of less so.as to suit the reduced revenue protec- 
tive tariff on forcizn dioth the passige of the 
Coxstal Irifhe Reservation Bul, discharge of 
ull political prisoners withdrawal of all political 
prosecutions abrczation ot section 124 A of 
the Regulition ot 1818 and the hke and permis- 
sion to all Indiin exiles toreturn the abolition 
ot the C T D or its populir control and the 
issue Of licenses to use fire arms tor self defence, 
subject to populir control 


When his impossible dcmands were turned 
Iwu Mr Gindhi outhned . programme of 
civil disobedicnce consisting of various items 
¢ leulited to subvert the Government by break- 
ing certun liws reducing its) Income from 
cxese und Customs duties inducing Government 
servints to resign picketing liquor shops and 
shops dcving in foragn particularly British, 
~)xdS munly British cloth and urging the 
misses not to pay lind revenue, chowkidari 
tix unl forest grazing foes Lhe salt Act wis 
the first tar.zet 


Aftcr org using his forces In virious contres 
in the country Mr Gandhi inauguratcd his 
ivil disobidicnce movement by setting out on a 
nuch on foot trom his Ashiium it Sibarmati 
with the object of bic vhin, the silt liw and 
\etying the Government HC was accompanicd 
by y bind ot 80 trusted inmites of his Ashram 
who hid takcn 1 vow to obcy his orders ind to 
shu with him the consequences of broaking 
the liw Many hundreds more offered to join 
his party but hc wished to tike only a select 
few im whos disaiplinc truning and stead 
tistaess he hid confidence Similar pirties 
were tormed m otha parts of the country und 
wore waiting tor the word trom Mr Gandhi 
Ihe Dictator s¢t out on the morning of March 
1. and marched through Guicrit making halts 
enroute  Lhis part of the country where most 
men women and children regarded him as an 
wathar (mcarnition of Daty) thinks to the 
propagind.s of Mr Vallabhbha Patel, was only 
tco ready to accept his advice At cach one 
f the hilting places a number of Government 
sirvants announced their resignations Lhe 
pcople were urged to look out for his signal and 
Cirry on the fight even it he was arrested At 
the end of three wecks he reached Dandi, a 
village on the cost neir Surit and on April 6 


lthe fateful day on which the movement wis 


ually initiated he puked up silt on the ser 
shore without prying duty The polw« did not 
intertere Hus iollowers st irted manutacturmng 
silt by heating 91 waiter an ith silt so manu 
factured was sold in smill pac kets all over the 

yuntry Lhis wis the siyniul for Congressmen 
t> break the law Ul ov rth country sumuldta ne 
nisly 


On the first few o cusions th Government 
mercly looked on dat the law breaking fever 
sproud fast and wide = Lvcntually the author 
tics touk mcasurcs tu proveot the manufacture 
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and sale of {llicit salt They were resisted by 
Congress voluntecrs who formed a cordon round 
the spot where salt was made and defied the police 
toarrest them The police arrested them at 
first but they could not obviously arrest hun 
dreds of spectators who, though not actually 
engaged in salt making were encouraging the 
law breakers jeering at the police and indulging 
in hostile demonstrations hen these crowds 
began to indulge in violence against the police 
the latter had perforce to disperse them by 
means Of the regulation staff known as_ lath 

This went on for a while without bringing 
Purna Swaraj any nearer Mr Gandhi found 
away out of the rut by declaring that he pro 
posed to raid the salt works 1t Dharasana 
near Surat Simila: ratds wero planned on the 
salt depot at Wadala, in Bomb. Shortly 
ifter this however Mr Gandhi was irrested 
under the provisions of . century old Regulation 
ind confined during the pleasure of the Goyern 
ment as a state prisoner whose activities were 
1 danger to the Government established by law 


Tis arrest and incarceration in Yeravdi to 
some extent intensified the movement His 
place was taken by Mr Abbas Tyaby: and liter 
by Mrs Sarojyini Nuidu who became “‘ Gandhi 
No 2’ and Gandhi No 3° respectively The 
projected raids on the salt works it Dharisina 
and Wadiwla were cirrmd out repertedly and 
hundreds were injuicd when the police rep Hed | 
the raid and dispcrsed the 1aiders and) svmp. 
thisers Ihe advent of thc monsoon put on cud 


to salt making and silt depot rad = Put 
other illegal ictasitics wore {ken up 

Phe anniversary of 1 dead Jeader 9 ¢ und 
Day , Independene Day or som such| 


pretext was ufileed to organise anti Govern 

ment demonstritions The irrest of persons 
who were courting arrest wis also the occasion 
for . display of hostility agamst the Govern 

ment buch disturbances occurred in several 
places and the police hid to smpose 1 bin on 
meetings, processions, demonstrations and the 
hike whith inverisbly disturbed the public 
peace and led to clashes Iven these prohi 

bitory orders were disobvyed there by compelling | 
the police tu use force Two such inst inces 
oveurred 1n Sholapur and Peshawar In the 
former ale the police were itt icked const vbics 
mobbed and murdered im broid diyhizht and 
Government buildings ind liw courts set on 
fire Martial Jaw was introduad and quiet 
restored aftcr 1. long time In Peshawir ilo 
rowdy crowds dcfied the police ind cyen the 
military British troops were stoncd People 
wert po inuch inflamed thit it tcoh a number of 
weeks for the return of normal conditions 
was revealed during the Poshaw ir distuib ices 
that the Congress propaganda had to some 
xtent interfered with the discipline of 4 tow 
Indian sepoyr 


Nor did the Congress atop here 
1ts Vea iar 
inhabiting the er 


Thanks to , 
ropaganda the martiil races | issaed a series of Ordinances One of these 
borde were taught to hatte the | give power to the Government to confiscate 
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that these were by any means successful , they 
were easily repelled and severely punished 
But 1t would not do to allow them to continue 
in the false belief that they could defy the 
British Government with impunity The 
Government, therefore took prompt punitive 
measures and put an end to the raids 


Congressmen Jiving 1m inland areas stirred up 
villagers against the Government and aded 
them to refuse to pay dues for grazing cattle 
in the forests Forest regulations were broken 
That the Congress was playing with fire became 
evident at least m one place Turbulent hill 
men inhabiting Chirner in Bombay Presidency 
did not—and 1t must have been obvious, could 
not—understand the subtleties of non violence 
When they became inflamed against the Govern 
ment they behaved very violently A police 
party that went to subdue them was attached 


In ihe U P and Bengal ryots refused to pay 
the chowkidai tox This mass movement 
led to mass arrests of hundreds of Satyagrahis 
and the object of the Congress in flooding the 
jus was in 1) irge measure successfully achieved 


Gucrat where Mr Gandhis influence was 
greatest wis the stronghold of the movement 
for non pryment of land revenue In all the 
four districts of Cujerat ryots were persuaded 
to withhold piyment of irrears of the previous 
years and litcr on of the mstalments of the 
tolowmg ycw Ihe greitest support to this 
(1mMpiign came from two talukas Birdoli and 
Borsud Here the agricultural population 
migrated from thcu villages to the adjoming 
villages of the Indian Stite of Baroda They 
uso carried with them all their moveable pro 
pirty including crops which they had reaped 
without the knowledge of the authorities In 
some places rather than pay the land reveune 
the ryots set fireto st indingcrops The revenue 
offuials at first adopted all the measures pro 
\1ded by the Land Revenue Code for the collec 
tion of land revenue but when these failed the 
ud of 2 spevial bittalion of police culled the 

Kitchener Police wa3 taken to enforce pay 
ment 


Lhe no t1\ camptign and the seditious appe us 
calculated to disturb the loyalty ot the poluc 
ind the troops could not be vlowed to continue 
similirly the authorities could not look on 
when Government servants in Gujtrat who 
refused to resign their posts mn obedience to the 
(ongress mandate were subjected to «ountless 


| hardships m the shape not only of social boycott 
tt but also refusal of dau 


supplies and even 
ut water In several instances Government 
servants were coerced and prevented from 
domg thew dut}—things were made so hot for 
them The activities of the Congress 
in other spheres also became too muschievous 
to be tolerated any longer 1nd the Viceroy 


British and to expect the establishment of the premises of Congress offices whence baneful 
‘Gandhi Raj’ at an eirly date A belief doctrinesemanated Refusal of normal supplies 
that the British admmistration was weakening , and services to Government servants was also 
spread across the border to the Afridis who' made an offence Later in the year all the 
carried out a series of raids on Peshawar Not ! Congress and allied bodies were declared unlaw 
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ful associations under another Ordinance Under 
this Ordinance a number of Congress leaders 
were arrested and Congress offices confiscated 
but new ‘War Councils” sprang into being 
and continued to court arrest by defying orders 
prohibiting meetings, processions Congress 
flag Salutations, ete These activities were, 
however, confined to the Bombay Presidency, 


One of the main objects of the Congress was to 
deplete the Government treasury by attacking 
the excise and customs revenue Excise was 
the mam source of revenue to most provinces 
and customs to the central government It 
was also intended seriously to affect British 
industry, particularly the Lancashire textalc 
trade For this purpose systematic picketing 
of liquor and foreign (espevlally British) cloth 
shops was resorted to This work wis rc served 
for the large numbe1 ot women who foi the 
first timc in the history of politic. m India 
Jomed the movement im response to Mr Gindhis 
appeal Mr Gandhi was also fortunite in secu 
ring the wholehearted support of the commervial 
community in the Presidency towns, moi 
cspecilally In Bombay, who hid a 1s OF 
grievances against the Government of India 5 
cconomic and currency polwy Indi mer 
chants entered ito solemn agicements not t> 
send any orders for foreign cloth in the first 
instance and later on for s¢veral articits of 
British manufacture This willing co operation 
of the commercial community madc the task ot 
the women pickets somewhit tasy but im 
several uises coercion replaced peaccful p rot 
Sion and the consuiting public were put to 
untold hardships ‘lhe Viceroy issued 0 
Ordinance Making picketing accompanied by 
Intimidation or coercion punishable This 
part of the movement assumed large plopol 
tions all over the country, and as the yeir ad 
vanced the figures of imports from England 
especially of cloth showed a marked decrease 
The trade of Lancashire was hit hard and unem 
ployment figures rose in England 


The strongest ally of Mr Gandhi in the spread 
of the civil disobedience movement was the 
Indian press especially the vernacular press 
During the year numerous vernacular sheets 
came into existence which carried Congress 
propagand’1 to every nook and corner of the 
country and to almost all the villages in the land 
The Viceroy at first revived the Press Act by 
means of an Ordinance , but when this did not 
have the desired effect, he promulgated thr 
Unauthorised News sheets Ordinance This 
Ordinance helped to suppress seditious propa 
ganda generally, but m Bombay city the Con 
gress contimued to issue daily a one picc 
bulletin, despite vigorous efforts by the police 
to put an end to 1t 


According to the strict theory of Mr Gandhi 
non violence was the sheet anchor of the move 
ment, but when clashes occurred repeatedly in 
hundreds of places between the police, and some 
times the military, on the onehand, and large 
masses of determined and desperate men and 


women, on the other, 1t was inevitable that . 


violence should break out The happenings in 
Sholapur and Peshawar have already been re 
ferred to In most cases the police used only 
the lathi, but when they wele overwhelmed 


» 
? 


go 
they had to 1cso1t to fuing A large number 
of people were injured or killed in these clashes 
At first Mr Gandhi (betore his arrest) com- 
plained agaist the violence of the police, but 
there weie cases in which mturiated mobs took 
the initiative by own ee and other 
missiles at the police, and thereby wnvited more 
violence on the part of the authorities On the 
whole the police carned out their duties loyally, 
conscientiously and efficiently, displaying extra- 
ordinary patience in face of great provocation 
In spite of public odium and obloquy they 
put in extra work and richly deserved the 
numerous tributes paid to them 


While as has already been noticed, the 
putiipition of the commcrcial community and 
ofwomcn wis 8 teature of the agitation in 1980, 
no less significant was its effect on, and the 
response of the youngi. generation Young boys 
wert oiganiscd into ‘Vina Senas’’ (Monkey 
Armits) and by their dumonstiations they lent 
v comuc touch to the z11m struggle Although 
they did not alte: the couso or speed of the 
movemcut onc cinot fail tg notice the baneful 
uupission that this movement must have 
tt on them uumaturc minds Older boys and 
youths were sitmlaily influunced Bemg young 
wid impulsive the cncrgics of some of them 
wore tuined mto rcvolutionary channels The 
yeat has witnessed + large number of 1evolu 
tionary outiagcs im many of which bombs and 
fic wms wet used Police officers were killed, 
md an attempt was midc to assassinate the 
Governor ot the Punjtb An aimed raid was 
mad on the Chittagong iwmoury ny 
Ieploud th se incidcnts, but the mischicf had 
buch done 


Amidst all this turmoil the Government 
did not forget the duty of implementing the 
declaration made by the Viccroy on October 31 
1929 Lhe work of pieparng for the Round 
Tabie Conference was carried on vigorously. 
All difficulties were surmounted, except one— 
the refusal of the Congress to co operate Not- 
withstanding the harmful effects produced by 
the civil disobcdience movement, the Govern 
ment were ready to welcome the co operation 
of the Congress leaders in scttling the future 
constitution of India With this end in view, 
the Viceroy permitted Sir Tey Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr M R Jayakar to discuss with Mr Gandhi 
and other Congress leaders mm jail the possibility 
of the Congress sending a delegation to the 
London Conftience lhe conversations pro- 
ceeded on the basis of a statement made to a 
British journalist by Mr Gandhi and Pandit 
Motilal Nehiu Pandit Nehru offered Con- 
gress co operation in the R 1 C if 1t was made 
clear that the Conference would meet to frame a 
constitation for a free India subject to “ such 
adjustments of our mutual relations as are 
required by the special needs and conditions of 
India and our past association’ Mr Gandhi 
consented to reduce his Eleven Points to four, 
namely (1) the terms of reference of the R T C 
to include the framing of a constitution giving 
India the substance of independence’, (2) 
Pi sag of the salt tax, prohibition of liquor and 
a ban on foreign cloth , (3) amnesty for political 

risoners , and (4) the remaining seven points to 
. Je left for future discussion Jt was plain that 
| the Congress demand regarding the purpose of 


) 
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th R T C 


prison talks fell ‘hough Lhe Congicss conti 


The National Liberal Federation 


could not he conceded and the Mcanwlule the Round JTable Conference met 
10 London and made great progress 


Congiess 


nued 165 activities and the Government continued leaders pretended to be unconcerned, but watched 


to suppress them—the deadlock 


continued the proceedings in J ondon with keen interest 


The National Liberal Federation. 


Ihe definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
epecial session in Bombay in August 1918 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the Nationa] Liberal Federation which has since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders It held its first session im 
Bombay .n 1918 Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding The Fcderation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress 


Those who had held the Federation in high 
esteem for 1ts moderation sobriety and balanced 
judgment suffercd 2 rude shock in 1927 when 
the liberal body and its leading hghts proved 
the saying If you scratch a Liberal vou will 
find an extremist Jiberal leaders bade good 
bye to their avowed pmnciple of co operation 
with the Government when they expressed them 
selves in favour of a boycott of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Reforms on thc ground 
that there was no Indian on 1t 


Chen forwir! Jib rail politics became nega 
tive and barren and leaders who had cnyjoy d 
a rputition for sane thinking came to be 
rewidiw th willmn_ of the Congr ss 
Boycott wa the br athcf their nostrils althou.hb 
they wore d Qarinz now and th n that the docr 
wis Still op n for Governm nt to mike 1 
xcstur. of co operition’ = ‘Their monotoncus 
Stagnation was however slizhtly relieve 1 bv the 
(fforts at constit ition makinz un lertiken at 
the instance of the Cont s liberals heartily 
co op rated in this cndeavour and attended the 
All Parties Confercnce summoned by the 
Congress in the middle of the vear “Sir Icj 
Bahadur Sapru President of the Liberal 
lederation consented to serve on the Committe: 
appointcd by the Confcrence to draft a constitu 
tion for India After months of toil thc 
Committee produced a constitution a ordin, 
to which India would enjoy the status of the 
DPommions of the Bntish Lmpire The report 
also offered a Solution for the communal dissen 
aions and a formula to govern the rclations 
betwoon British India and the Indian States 
It was in a sens a Jiberal document tor the 
Liberals were the onl, group of men im the 
country who unammousl; and unreservedly 
accepted the entire 1¢port 


The pka tor the grint of Dominion Status wis 
very stiongly wad by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
President of the 1928 S ssion of the Tibcru 
lederation who sid thiut the trusteeship o! 
Tnaland wis conunz ta in end British had t> 
deal with a people who hid attuned majority 
ind were demanding trom the so called trustees 
then property and ilo whing for accounts 
The British mist change thar mentality and 
must realise the feeling thit was growing 1 
the country whith im not guided proptris 


would swillow everything Tt wall swallow 
Dominion Status and even British connection 
ind British trade If Government does nit 
heed our voice and take our modest cquns] 
into considcration Heaven only know whit 
the consequences will be This firm attitude 
(n the put of the Jiberals whom Guvermnme nt 
were not slow to recoznise 18 their allies served 
tohasten the advent of inewera The chinging 
political situation wis exhaustively reviewed 
it personal intcrviews between the British 
Cabmet and the India Office and Lord Irwin 
who had gone home on four months leave 
As 7 Tesult of these conversations the Viceroy 
mide soon iufter his return from leive what 15 
now fimous as the Proclamation of October 31 
1929 (For details see Congress section) 


Now the Tiberals had what thev wanted And 
they responded Principal Congress I 1beral and 
Mushim leiders wiuted on the Viceroy Ihe 
Congress Party demanded an issurance thot 
Dominion Stitus would be gianted before 
it could agree to partiipvte in the Round 
]Jvblke Confcrence What the Liberal spokes 
m n urged at this Conference 1s not definitely 
hnown but it scems fairl, clear that no 
condition precedent to Liberals co operation 
wis sought to be imposed 


By the time the Libtrals foregithered it 
Midris things hid moved pretty rapidly m Con 
pless cuddes = =The failure ot the leaders con 
fcarence with the Viceroy led Congressmen to 
tailh of severance of British connection civil 
disobedience ind other wild schemes This 
dcvelopment wis the signal for the Liberals to 
break away from the extremists Once ‘gain 
the Jiberals cxpressed disipprovil of Conzress 
incthods Sir Phiroze Scthna who presided 
denounced the movement which umed at the 
severunce of Indii » connection with the Empuce 
inl opposed the camp ugn of civil disobedience 
ind non piyiment of taxes, as they were detri 
mental to the country s interests and would 
plunze the country mto open conflict with the 
Government who would then be justified 1n 
tiking everv measure to put them down Tht 
1 ederation resolved to participate in the Round 
Jable Conference and welcomed the Vicero\ s 
innouncement 


Liberal Activities in 1930 —‘The Jiberal 
Parts ste aders had uv busy time of it throughout 
th vou3)0 Thes hid on the one hand to 
st thar tices agamst the crib disobedience 
movement cmducted by the Congress and 
on the other to prepue v strong ease for Indian 
Retorms such 1s would withstind the attach 
ot diehirds m Britam Durmg the year under 
review, the Tiberul Pirtv organised ao number 
ot committees for preparing the material on 
>eveial questions which were to be the subject 


The Natwnal Inbeial Federation 


matter of discussion at the Round Table Con- 
ference One ot these was entrusted with the 
task Of irliving at 1 settlement over the rights 
of the minorities m the future constitution 
Meetings of these committees and ot the All 
India Council of the Liberal Federation were 
held m the month of May in Bombiy where 
representatives of the leading mumoritics of 
Indii assembled Viious ispects ot the pro- 
posed constitution for India were considered 
and differ neces on the question of adjusting the 
rights of the mimorities wore threshed out and 
reduced to 1 minimum 


Among the British Indiin Delegition to the 
Round Jible Confirence the Iiberil Party 
hid 1 large represcntation consistin, of twelve 
members out of 57 Lhese members played 
1 very Import int pirt on the \ irious committees 
of the Conference in London Iwo among 
them nimely Sir Ie} Bahadur Sipiu and the 
Rt Hon V S Sastri were milnly responsibl 
for guidmg ind directing the proposals cf the 
Indiin Delegition which wtimitely tormed 
the bisis ot agrecment at the Conference On 
the communal question also the 1iberal Dele 
nation strove hird to conaliite the cdums of 
the different minorities und ull but succeeded in 
solving thit difficult problam 


In Indiy the attitude ot the Libaral Party 
tow ards the civil disobedience mov cine nt ws onc 
of disipproval but the Pirty spared no cfforts 
to interpret the Inner micining of the movement 
tnd ¢xplaim to the Governmcnt its origin and the 
torces underly if On severtl occisions the 
Party also disapproved the measures adoptcd 
hy the Government to deal with the Liwloss 
vetivitics in the land and express¢d the = opmlon 
thit such steps only mide the disc ise worse 
In short the Libatal Party iwsumed the rol 
of truce interpreters between the Government 
and the people and did their best to bring about 
qa 1Condiiition between them 


She «annual session of the Tiberal 1 ederition 
durinz Christmis had to be postponed owing to 
the absence of miny of Its leade1s in Jondon 
and owing to the fict that the discussions at the 
Round Table Contcrcnce hid not concluded by 
then 

Indian Round Table Conference 


After the failure of the Simon Commission 
to recelve adequite support during their two 
journeys yn Indii, the Government both im 
Lugland and in India devisid 1 Round 11 dc 
Conference As far back as 1924 the late Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, in moving his resolution on the 

national demand in the Legislative Assembly 
proposed that a Round Table Conference should 
be organised for settling the scheme of reforms 
for India The suggestion was turned down by 
the then Home Member Sir Miulcolm Hailey 
and the plan of the Simon Commission was put 
forward in Its stead But 1t was the presence 
of the Labour Government in Lnglard and the 
sagacity and statesmanship of Lord Irwin that 
were responsible for reviving the plin suggested 
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by the lite leader of the Opposition mm order to 
obtiim contact with the saner elements in the 
country who believe im constitutional progress 
ind in the method of negotiation rather than of 
direct action 


Lhe scheme of the Conference was announced 
in November 1929 but, owmg mainly to the 
prolonged sittings of the Imperial Conference 
the actual summoning of the (Indian) Confer- 
ence was dtliyed by about twelve months 
The Congress exploited this delay and im the 
Interval carried on v systematx ind ceaseless 
Gunpign of ridicule wd powoncd the Indian 
mind aginst the (onterence his however, 
did not deter believers mm constitutionalism 
trom attending the Conference m spit« of the 
public odium and obloquy they incurred thereby 

Before the ddegates Ieft for London, an 
ittimpt wis made with the reidy consent 
of the Viceroy to mduwe Mr Gand, the Nehru 
ind other Congress Icadcers to pirticipite m= the 
Cont ince $n Toy Bahadur Sipru and Mr M 
R Jay ahirsawthe Jeaders injadiin Yervvda and 
Num) ind numerous contabulations ware hald, 
but to nod purpose The Conaess aida in- 
sisted mons otha things on poor declur ian 

twhat the Contcrence should do oa deamiund 
Which could not be conceded in the Light of the 
iepcited annommecments thit the Contaence 
would be cntircly tree to do what it bked 


Ihe Contercace thercfore met in London im 
November without the Congress bang represcn- 
ted thereon Tt be zan under cxccllent vuspices 
His Majesty the King Emperor dcclicd at open 
ind expressed the hope thit the Confcrence 
would liy the truc foundation of sclf jovern 
nent for Indiv biscd on a fusion of the divergent 
hams mto mutual obligations | The Promicr 
who presid(d expressed his determmition to 
sulve the Indian problum At in early st ige 
in the Conference the Indian Prins respondcd 
to the invittion of Sir Icy Bahadur Sipru to 
join in All Indi lcdcration Jhis wis the 
main fictor which contributcd to the satistic 
tory achicvement of the lirgest neasurc of agrce 
ment on the scheme which cmerged from the 
dehberations of the Contcrence—nimily an 
All India Federiticn with responsible govern 
ment in the centre and with certiin safeguards 
during the period of trinsition betwocn now and 
the «stibhshment of a fully self governing 
unit of the kmpuire 


Tetuls of this schemc were not settled unt 
ifter the year 1930 had cxpired The Confer 
ence dispersed for the Christmas holidays after 
hold, prelmimiry sessions setting the mam 
outline ind appointing sev (ral sub committees 
to rey ort cn 1 number of heids of reform the 
structure of the federation thc constitution of 
the various Icgishitures defence tranchise 
protection to minoritics the scp aration of Burma 
the formation of Sind 15 a scparitc province 
etc Nene of these committets had submitted 
its recommendations the 
the year 


before end of 
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The Moslem League. 


The All-India Moslem League came into, 


being 1n 1906 out of the universal desire among 
leading Mussalmansatthattimefor an effective 
organisation to protect thelr communal interests 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre 
sentation in the legislative bodies of the tand 
under the Minto Morley scheme of constitu 
tional reforms then under discussion Indian 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof 
from politics organised the League Its origina] 
objects were thc promotion of loyalty to British 
Government, the protecticn of political and 
other rights of Mussalmans and to place thei 
needs and aspirations before Government In 


temperate language and to promote inter com» 


munal unity without prejudice to the cthe1 
ohjects of the League Moslem opimion slow j 
advanced and in 1913 the securin of self 

governm nt within the Isrtish Empire was in 

cluded intheobjects [he League was a power 
ful and influential body in 1916 and 1917, aad 
what is known as the Lucknow pact of com 

munal representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
incorporated in the Government of India Act 

1919 The birth of the Khilafat Committec 
however overshadowed the League which frcm 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1922 
when it met for a brief penod under the pre 
sidentship of the late Mr Bhurgr) but had to te 
adjourned for want of a quorum In 1974 
however, some influential Moslem leaders like 
Mr M A Jinnah thought that the hh ¢ 
Committee s functions having ceased in view 
of the Turkish deposition of the I.halifa decided 
to revive the League which metunder Mr 
Jinnah’s chairmanship at Lahore in May 1924 
The Lahore session practically did nothing cl ¢ 
save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
Jeague The rcconstructed Ie ague commanded 
comparatively Jess influence And what 
little authority at excrcised disappeared with the 
formation in 1928 ot the All Parties Muslim 
Conference ‘This latter body was represen 

tative of the Muslim masses as well 18 classes 
in the sense that the Muslim Leazue was not 

‘Lhis explains why the (Conference 13 gradually, 
but none the less surely, replacing the League 
as the premier Muslim representative body in 
the country During the past few months 

however, neither bod) has commanded anything 
like its former influence In a sense their place 
has been taken up by eminent leaders like the 
Aga khan, the late Mr Mahomed Ali Mr Jinnah 
and Sir Mahomed Shafi Lhey effectively 

and truly reprecented the bulk of Muslim opinion 
without an intcrmediary organisation like the 
League or the Conference 


The League in 1923-29 —Ihe 192) id 
1926 sessions of the League wer noted tor 
their virility Lhe Muslims displived gre ites 
Wie giance to Uheir communal organisation in 
proportion to the loyalty of the Hindus to their 
Maha Sabha Suspicion and distrust, enmity 
and open hostility to prev ul between the 
two communities portionate distribution 
of the loaves and fishes of office, on the political 
side, and the questions of the Hindus playing 


music before mosques and the Mahomedans 
killing cows, on the religious side, constituted the 
points of difference which frequently led to 
inter communal nots The situation was 
regarded with grave concern by serious minded 
leaders some of whom, under the leadership of 
Mr Jinnah mct at Delhiecarly in 1927 and offered, 
in the name of the Muslims, to surrender their 
right to communal electorates, provided, among 
other things Sind was constituted into a separate 
province and reforms were introduced in the 
N W_ frontier Provinces and Baluchistan 
This offer however, was acceptable neither to 
the Hindus nor the Muslim masses who 
insisted onthe continuance of the separate 
electorates A schism set in the Mushm 
T cague which was accentuated by the announce 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis 
sion on Indian Reforms The non inclusion of 
Indi1ns on the Commission was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an insult to 
India and those who held this view decided to 
boycott the Commussion The majority of the 
community however, thought otherwise 
The gulf between the two sections widened 
during 1928 despite efforts to bring about 
a reconc lation While persons who happened 
to hold the lc idership of the two sections were 
quarrelling among themselves those who had 
the interests of the community at heart strove 
to form a body outside the League Scenes of 
upio%r and confusion marked the proceedings of 
the Council of the League which commenced 1n 
Delm in Maich 1929 The trouble started with 
an attempt to get the League Council to cndorsc 
the Nehru Report which was obnoxious to 1 
very luge section of Muslims This session 
besides provoking the remark from a prominent 
leadcr that the Muslim J eague 1s finished and 
so are the Nehru Report and the Congrcss 
served to strengthen the new organisation, the 
All Parties Muslim Conference Refusmng 
to walkinto Mr Jinnah s parlour the supporters 
of the All Parties Muslim Conference were 
cngrossed in thei constructive work ‘hey were 
jomed by the members of the Shafi section of 
the League who had come to Delhi in the hope 
of making up their differences with the Jinnah 
group but who were sadly disillusioned 


The All Parties Muslim Conference.— 
The publication of the Nehru Report hastened 
the advent of the All Parties Muslim Conference 
As one of the speakers remarked, every provision 
of the report meant some disadvantage to the 
Muslims and some advantage to the Hindus 
Ihe Confercnec was called in 1928 to counter act 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formulate 
the Muslin community s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India Notwithstand 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti 
Cipate in the proceedings the Conference Was 
attended by almost all the promiment Musiim 
leaders of the country, including a verv large 
number of the members of the Councils and thi 
Assembly There was ieadv ent on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India Persons like Mr Mahomed Alf 


The Moslem League 


stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission, while Sir 
Mahomed Shafi, who had a very large following, 
favoured co operation with the Commission n 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but 
thanks mainly to the tact of the President 
the Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
whereby the mention ether of Dominion 
status” or “Independence” was omitted 
from the resolution put before the Conference 
which demanded merely a federal constitution 
Similarly it referred neither to the Simon Com 
mission nor to the Nehru Report, but insisted on 
compliance with the demands ot the Conference 
by any agency which devised a constitution 


The success of this Conference dealt a serious 
blow at the League which was already losing 
its hold on the community The Conference 
became the rallying point of the saner and 
serious minded section of Muslims It was 
bent upon safeguarding the rights of Muslims 


Mushm Activitives in 1930 —Unlike the 
Congress, the Mushm political organisations are 
known for their lethargy except during the 
week when thei annuil meetings are held 
Jn 1930 however they displayed unusual acti 
vity This is no doubt due to the summoning 
of the Round Lvblc Conference to «ttle the 
basis of India’s future constitution Unatts ret 
(d by the negative but spectacular programm 
(f the Congress the majortiy of the Muslims 
appreciated the danger of allowing tlhiir case 
to go by detault at the momentous London 
( onfertnce and took a lively interest in its work 
befor and during its proceedings Repcated 
attempts were made throughout the year, parti 
culaily during the latter half, to bring Indian 
Muslim leaders together for ventilating the 
community s demands The credit for this 
useful activity goes to the All India Musiim 
Conference the Mushm League remaining 
practically mert In July the Crecutive Board 
of the All Parties Muslim Confctrence met at 
Simla and formulated the community s demands 
Ihe Simon Report was examined and rejected 
but the Round Table Conference was welcomed 
lhose Muslims who had formerly shouted the 
slogan Swara) if possible with British connec 
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tion and without it if necessary’ found in the 
R T C offer the British hand of friendshi 
Shortly after the opening of the Round Table 
Conferencn, the All Parties Muslim Confer- 
ence met at Lucknow and reiterated what have 
come to be known as Mr Jinnahs Fourteen 
Pomts, which demand a series of provisions 
calculated to protect the community against 
possible Hindu oe The more important 
of the Fourteen Points are federal constitution 
With residuary powers vested in the provinces 
uniform provincial autonomy , effective represen 
tation for minorities in all provincial legislatures, 
one third representation for Muslims in the 
Central Legislature guarantee against a distur- 
bance of the Muslim majouty in the Punjab, 
Bengal, the N W _ Frontier Province, full 
religious liberty, no prejudicial communal 
legislation except under certain conditions , 
share for Muslims in the cabinot and the services, 
reforms for the N W FI PF and Baluchistan 
seprration of Sind protection of Muslim culture 
wd insi tence on «« parate electorates unless the 
above poimts ar conceded These demands 
wit afhrmed and re afhrmed throughout the 
year some leaders going to the length of rejecting 
joint elkctorates for tht present, whatever the 
induceiucnt Ihe Hindus seemed in no mood 
to concede theirdemands the Congress persisted 
in 1t$ civil disobcdience campaign, paying little 
hed to the Muslim desirc to settle the communal 

roblem before fghting the Government , the 

indu delegates in London did not allay Muslim 
fears—these factors produc.d among the Muslim 
a frame of mind which found expression in the 
presidential address delivered by Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal at Allahabad towaids the fag end of the 
year typrtying i heen Muslim exaspera- 
tion Sir Muhammad demanded the formation 
ofa Muslim State in the North West comprising 
Sind the Punjab and the N-W IKrontier Pro- 
vinet, Within the State of India Such a stato 
would afford a permancot solution of the commu 
nal problem, hosaid and averred that the cultural 
development of the community demanded 
it Ihe session of the League made a firm 
declaration that no constitution devised for the 
future of India would be acceptable to the 
Muslims unless their rights were adequately 
safeguarded 


The Khilafat Committee. 


The Central Khbilafat Committee owed Its 
origin to the reticence shown by the All-India 
Congress Committee in 1920 to the question 
of the Khilafat and Non co operation Messrs 
Gandhi and Shaukat Ali started this organi 
sation with a view to educative propaganda 
throughout the country and if possible to 
capture the Congress fhe object of the Com 
mittee was stated to be the mghting of the 
Khilafat “wrongs ’’ As a result of intensive 
propaganda mainiv led by Mr Gandhi him 
self, prominent Indian publicists supported the 
view that the Indian Moslems being deeply 
eoncerned over the ‘ exploitation of the Holy 
places of Islam,’’ had a right to expect the 
Hindus to help them in securing their rights 
Soon after, the Madras Khilafat Conference 
under the chairmanship of Mr Shaukat Ah 
unfolded a programme of progressive non co 
operation and appealed to the country for 
support The Khilafat Committee with the 
huge funds at ita disposal, was able to draft in 
a large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress in 1020 when the non co ope: 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to it, namely the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs 

With the deposition of the Khalifa bv the 
Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee 5 activities have been 
considerably restricted Recently the Com 
mittee «ent a ra trace to Nejd to intervene 
and gettle the dispute between the warring 
elements Ihough the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com 
mittee to Turkev, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the Idea which had consequentls 
to be abandoned 


The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered liicly by Mr Hazrat Mohan 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Saud was subsequently expunged The resolu 
tion adopted by the conference under the Pre 
sidentship of Mr Abdul halam Azad condemned 
the British policy in Iraq and the Leagues 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to wai on the latter issue the Con 
ference would deem it 1ts duty to help them 

Since then one heard little about the public 
activities of the Committee, although many of 
its domestic quarrels engaged the attention of 
the publhc Lunds however, continued to be 
collected for the activities’ of the Com 
mittee which could hardly be specified Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the hhilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the statutory Commission on Indian 
Retorms This was successfully achneved by the 
extremist wire pullers at Madras in 1927 


In the next \ear, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the pubhcation of the 
Nehru Report This document raised many 
contro crsial issues Its two main recommenda 


tions namely, Dominion status for India and 
joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats were not acceptable to the Khuilafatists 
whose ideal was an extreme type of nationalism 
coupled with rank communalism They wanted 
complete independence for India and m the 
sume breath demanded the continuance of 
separate electorates This state of mind found 
expression at the annual session of the Khilafat 
Conference which met in 1928 at Calcutta 


There 1s nothing noteworthy to record about 
the political activities of the Whilafat during 
1929 fhe annual session of the Conference 
was held at Lahore as a kind of side show to the 
Congress Niwab Ismail Ahan presided and 
urgcd the summoning of a confcrence of Indians 
to settle communal ind other questions he 
Curious thing about this session was that it 
lew hot and cold m the same breath It 
r solvcd upon independence tor India including 

vcrance of the Jritish connection but at the 
Sime time decided to participate im the 
Round Lable (onfcrence to be convened by the 
J ritish Government to sctth the future constitu 
tion for Indit Whuilc th latter reflected the 
truc stite of © Ling amon, the Mussalmans of 
the countiv the former ws obviously 1 wordv sop 
to the Con,1¢ 38 extremists in the Confercnce 


More than eve before the Cential Kholvfat 
Committee a ascd to be + political o1g wnisation 
1930) Its activities im the past voar wet 
miinly cultural scqial and religious ‘Lrue, 
its leaders indulgcd in activities which were 
regirdcd by some as part of 1 move fur pw 
Islamism but there docs not sccm to be any 
political objcct in view Outside India the 
Committee kept itsclf im touch with similar 
organisation mm Cairo JYalestme Dam iscus 
«te with a view to plomoting unity among 
Muslims, (ncouwlaging Muslim trade and mdus 
tries and gencially enhancing their well being 
Yhe Ixte Maulana Mahomed Ali and hs brother 
visited foreign Islamic countrics with the object 
of organising @ World tanzyum with Je1usalem as 
its headquarters for the 1eligious socal and 
cultural advincement of Mahomedans and for 
thc protection of their holy places Internally 
the Committee concentrated on constructive 
work It approached the Government for the 
appoimtment of the Ha) Inquuy (ommuittee 
lt rendered great services to the pilgrims bv 
giving facilities for their journey supplying 
th m with information and ltcrature concerning 
the holy placcs and attending to their comforts 
in countless other ways <A number of night 
schools were ¢stablishid in Rangoon Delm 
Bombay, and other places for the education of 
the adults of the community In Bombay 
alone there are 30 might schools The Commit 
tec also olganiced a volunteer corps with 5 000 

regulars They made themselves useful 
In maintaining order at public meetings proces- 
sions, demonstrations ete and also in restorim 
peace im areas where communal tension 
prevailed. 
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The annual wintcr session of the Indian Legis 
lature commenced in Delhi on 20th January 
The proceedings began without any oprninz 
celemony, but H 1 the Viccroy addiessed 
the House on 25th January IJhe opemng 
stages of the session weic characterized by 1. 
good dal of minor Government ke gislation and 
there Was 2 vViricty of resolutions and bills by 
unofficial members Lhe latter were mostly 
of lesser interest but meludcd several Bulls 
effecting Hind? souial conditions Mr M R 
Jayake. forinstance negotiited through various 


stages 4 Bill to dccluce gins of leumng by ! by the Indian N vtional Congress 


Hindu to be his scpaate property He alsc 
endeavoured to forwud a Speci Marriage 
(Amendment) Baill, this being + me asme further 
to amend the Speciil Mariage Act of 1872 
The purpose of the new mesure was, in cftect 
to legitimatize civil marages between members 
of all communitns It ww strongly opposed 
by a scction cf Muslim unothcial members and 
Mi Jiyikars motion to fei it to v Select 
Committee wis conscquentl, talked out A 
plivate Bill of much gcncral importince which 
agin came before the Assembly was that fol 
the Aeservation ot (Coastal Traffic to Indian 
owned ships) The only motion in rcgud to it 
was by Ma Sialhu that it be re cuculatcd 
for the purpose of obtining futher inform: 
tion by 30th April 19 0 and this was carried 
without discussion 


Protection of the Gallenes —ihe fist tev 
days of the session were considciably  vftect 
ted by a dispute bctween Gove mment and the 
President. couceining the protection of the 
public gvllerns Lhe President desired m parts 
cular to have no police in the @ilerics — The 
subject had been discussed by a special commit 
tee presidtd over by the Home Member before 
the session bein but aringemcnts for substi 
tuting other peopl for polwe to contiol the 
galleris though proposcd subyct to aitain 
conditions by the Committee, woe not made 
im timc for the session When therefore the 
President took the Chair at the first sitting his 
initial sct Was to refi1 to this question and to 
exercise his undoubtcd powcr to clear the public 
galleries He uso ordered that no further 
pisses Should beissued tothe public until fuitha 
oldcrs and sid thit in the mcantime he would 
consider what further steps he should take to 
vindicate the authority of the Chan She 
upshot of the Picsident » ction was a sci s of 
confcrenus at Viccicgal Todo and on the 
20th 1cbruarv the President 1¢ 1d 2 lettcr from 
H CL the Viceroy dated 19th! chiuary announ 
cing thairresult = [his was morc o1 less on the 
jines recommend d by the Special ( ommittee 
and provided that Government should depute a 
senior police officer to be responsible to the 
President for regulatmg all matters rclating 
to the protection of the Assembly within the 
inner precincts of the building, this officer to 
have the right to consult his superior officcr in 
the Police Department if he considered that the 
precautions approved by the President were 
inadequate It was agreed that reasonable 
protection of the Ascembly could be secured 
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through in AS cmbly establishment, andGovern- 
ment undertook to place at the service of the 
House a5 many police 38 might be required 
pending the 1 crutment of the suitable new 
(stablishment In cftect, the police were m 
evidence m the gallerws as much as formerly, 
perhaps more, and they were assisted in their 
duties with regard to ticket holders by 1 numbe. 
of clurks appointed by the Prusident 


Another unusul step taken by the President 
was to 1ead 9 Statement of his position in rcla- 
tion to the bovcott of the |e szislatures ordered 
Lhe President 
sud he made the stitement because he was 
elected on the ticket of the Swaiay Paity Since 
the boycott resolution by the Congress m the 
with following Chirstmas 1929 many fnends, 
he suid wanted to know how he propored to 
ae In the end he declined to vacate the 
Chin 


Wo) othe Viceroy in luis addrcss on 25th 
Lobiuiry dealt at length with the internal 
political situstion and particularly with the 
plan for 1% Round Table Conference. In 
con ction with the constitutionalissuc he pount- 
cd out that in important respects India already 
cahibitcd “viral of the ittibutes of a sclf- 
govirming dominion but he said, the demand 
for Dominion Status now bcing made on behalf 
of India was bused upon a general claim to 
ficedom from contiol by His Majesty s Govern 
mont Here therm arose scvcral difficulties, 
the cxistence of which could not be scriously 
disputcd, and th whole object of thc confer- 
(nce DOW proposcd 15 to afford opportunity to 
His Miuyestys Government of examining in 
free CONSUIt 1tiCn With Indian leaders how they 
my best, most rapidly, md most surcly be 
surmounted 


His Jacclency declined to pronounce _be- 
tween the various methods by which the Indian 
Butish Delegation might be selected Lhe 
only desue of This Majesty s Government he 
said would be that the dclegates should be as 
icprcsent itive as possible Nor had it yct been 
possiblc to decide upon a date for the conici- 
cnew In vicw of a prospcct of a conference 
ind of the issuc of the icport ot the Indian 
Stitutorv Commission in advance of it, he 
aunounccd that he bad deeded that there 
should Ik a c«ssion of the Iegislature early in 
the sumimc: so that the lution could be held 
muywho =o affu. July J3lst His Lxcellency 
assuicd the House that at the Round Table 
( onterencc, ‘ thor taking part in the proceeding 
will be completely free to advocate any pro- 
posals tor the 1 \ization of Great Britain s 
protess«d policy that thcy may desue to ad- 
Valit Ihey would do this, he repeated 
“*in the light of all the material then available ” 
Hc finally earnestly appealed to representatives 
of all parties to collaborate with Great Britam 
in finding a solution to the present difficulties, 
and urged Indians themselves to prepare 
for the conference by securing unanimity 
pene themselves upon the great moetters at 
BoUL 
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Annual Railway poagen 7° 
Railway Budget was in 
17th February the current years 
Budget was presented a year ago, Government 
expected that the surplus for the ycar 1928 29 
on al! lines would be nearly Rs 9 crores The 
Railway Member now showed that both receipts 
and e diture fell short of the amount 
aseu but that the shortage on the receipt 
side was the more serious 80 that the year closed 
with a net gain of less than R« 8 crores This 
disappointment was unfortunately sympto 
matic of what was to come and the financial 
results of the year 1920 30 were disappointing 
Government budgetted for a total revenue of 
about Rs 1064 crores and a total expenditure 
of Rs 95} crores Had thisresult been achieved 
they would have closed the year with a surplus 
of Rs 11} crores On the commercial lines 
they now expected that the actuals would be 
over 4 crores worse than the cstimate so that 
the final surplus would be littl mor than 
Rs 7 crores ‘ India like other countries, 
is passing through a period of tride dc pression 
due to fallmg prices when buyers natural'yv 
adopt a cautious policy and goods move slowly 
Moreover, rates and fares had been reduccd in 
the past five years to an extent which mvolved 
a loss of Rs 6 crores of revenue Ihe hopes 
that this would be made up by cxpansion of 
traffic had not been reslised ‘The total receipts 
from commerciai lines in 1929 30 were estimated 
at Rs 105 crores, or Rs 1} crores above those 
for Peeing year, and expenditure was 
estimated at nearly Rs 98 crores, an increase 
of Rs 8§ crores ‘The net gain from commercial 
lines was thus placed at Rs 7 crores out of 
which a loss of 181 lakhs on stratégic rail 
ways had to be met Jhe balance of Ks 626 

8 being insufficient to meet the due contribu 

tion of Rs 612 lakhs to general revenues it was 
necessary to draw Rs 8&6 lakhs from the rescrve 
to make up the amount 


Budgact estimates for 1930 31 shc wed receipts 
nearly Rs 108 crores, or nearly Ks 3 crores 
more than the zeviscd estimates for 1929 30 
and a total e diture at nearly Rs 100 crores 
an increase of a little over Rs 2 crores over 
the revised estimates for 192930 the final 
estimated result was shown to be a net gain 
to the railways of nearly Ks 8 crores or about 
Rs # crores better than the revised estimates 
for 192930 The contribution due to general 
revenues would be Rs 6574 lakhs, and only 
Rs 8¢ lakhs would then remain to be added to 
the reserve fund 


Rallway capital expenditure budgetted for 
1929 80was budgctted at Rs 26} crores Actual 
expenditure was now estimated at a little more 
than Rs 24crores The 1980 31 budget provided 
for capital expenditure of Rs 163 crores 
" figures show clearly how greatly the 
position has changed since 1927, when it seemed 
possible that funds would be forthcoming to 
meet all reasonable requirements for railway 
development It has now become evident 
that most drastic reduction in the capital 
programme is fnevitable and that in the present 
cirournstances there is nothing for it but to cut 
out coat according to our oloth.”’ 


General Budget—The annual = general 
budget was presented to both Housea of the 


annual , 
uced in the Legis ; 
lative Assembly — gare of State on the 
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Lp ony on the cvening of the last day m 
Kebruary Insubmittingit the Finance Member 
Sir George Schuster, showed that there had 
been serious deterioration 1n several revenue 
headings in the last two months of 1928 29 
so that the jear im question closed with an actual 
defiat of Rs 106 lakhs instead of with a surplus 
of Rs 30 lakhs set out in the revised estimates 
Turning to the results for the year 1929 30 
though Sir George could sce no cause for any 
thing like permanent pessimism for the future 
he fcund many things which increased the 
difficulties for the present Failure of the 
rains in some places excessive rains and floods 
in Othcrs political uncertamties in India and 
general disturbance of world trade conditions 
wire numbered among the musfortunes The 
general budget results for the year indicated a 
Lalance of detenoration as compared with 
budget estimates to the extent of Rs 66 lakhs 
This combmed with the original deficit of Rs 90 
lakhs wath could not be covered by transfer 
from thc revenue reserve fund brought the 
total deficit to Rs 156 lakhs Fortunately 
there wis a windfa)l of the same amount on 
German J iquidation Account 80 that on balance 
the year 1929 30 closed square 


Dealmg with the outlook for 1930381 the 
Timance Member laid serious stress upon the 
Joses which must ensue from contimuance of 
the Civil Disobedience agitation He men 
tioned among special items of expenditure in 
the forthcommg vear Rs 11 lakhs for the 
decennial census Rs 7 lakhs for continuance 
of the banking enquiry and Rs 24} lakhs for the 
development of civil aviation Altogether 
and indudmg Rs 25 lakhs for mevitable mcre 
ments of pay the total new expenditure budget 
ted for wis Rs 146lakhs The Finance Member 
ilso showed a new charge of Rs 88 lakhs as 
apccial provision to meet liabilities in respect 
f Post office Cash Certificates Taking into 
account all these items and of anticipated deter! 
omtion m the mam commercial Pe rages ee 
theriilway and posts and telegraphs the budget 
revealed a gip of Rs 552 lakhs to be closed 
Towards this Sir George showed that the 
financial contract with the Army would be 
iltered so as to extend 1t from four years to five 
years and to reduce the annual amount of it 
proportionately This would mean a military 
budget of Rs 54 20 crores in 1930 31 and the 
two followmg years instcad of Rs 55 crores in 
the first two of them Government proposed 
to increase from 11 to 15 per cent the general 
import duty on cotton ptece goods and further, 
to place 4 five per cent protective duty witha 
minimum of 3} annas per pound on plam grey 
zoods against all cotton piece goods from out 
ide the United Kingdom this protective duty 
to be m force for three years Their next 
proposal was to increase the excise duty 0) 
kerosine from one anna to one anna arx pies 
per gallon coupled with a reduction in the 
import duty from two annas to two annas three 
ples They proposed an all round increase of 
Rs 1$ per ate ne ot duty a Bugar 
They proposed to raise one pie e rupee 
the tax on all comes of Rs 15 000 
ind upwards and finally proposed to re introduce 
in import duty of four annas per ounce on silver 
The budget tes thus provided for a surplus 
of Rs 70 lakhs while incidentally the revenues 
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for 1929 30 would also benefit from the new 
proposals by Rs 35 lakhs 


The Finance Member, in his concluding 
remarks, said that special enquiries already 
made showed the impossibility of counting 
on any substantial reduction in the cost of the 
Civil administration ‘‘In fact, with all the 
new services and heads which are bemg pressed 
for consideration, 1t 13 only by the exercise 
of the most rigid control that we shall be able 
to heep the growth of eapenditure within 
bounds ’ He thought thit the time had come 
for a comprehensive res 1ew of the whole expendi 
ture position Accordingly Government hid 
decided to place an officer on special duty for 
this purpose 


The outstanding poimt in the discussion of 
the Budget and of the Fmance Bull bwsed upon 
it was opposition to the form of the new p1o 
posals for increasing the Import Duties on 
Cotton Piece The proposed new differ 
ential duty upon certain classes of goods givé an 
advantage to British minuficturers, and though 
this form of duty was selected hy Government 
on purely practical revenue grounds, 30 as to 


SUMMER 


The annual session duiing the Simli scison 
was held at an earlicr date thin usuil in view 
of the prospective dissolution after 31st July, 
In preparation for a general election and for the 
Round Table Conference in London The 
first sitting took placc on 7th July Mr V J 
Patel having several weeks previously resigned 
the Presidentship the Deputy President Maulv) 
Muhammed Yakub presided and the first impor- 
tant business of the session was the clection of 
» new President This took plice with Mr 
M A Jmnah, one of the panal of chairmin, 
in the chair There was a contest, and the 
result was the election of Maulvi Muhammed 
Yakub by 78 votes against 22 voses recorded for 
Dr Nand Lal The election took place and 
received the approval of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General, on the morning 
of the 9th July, and His Lxcellency addressed 
the House the same afternoon 


Lord Irwin specially referred to the internal 
political situation, and spoke ‘‘ most frankly, 
to the gravity of the times requires that 1 
should place all those who hear or read my 
words in full possession of my thoughts’’ His 
Excellency poimted out that it was after the 
express declaration by himself of the purpose 
of His Majesty’s (tovernment in regard to the 
Round Table Conference, and of the free oppor 
tunity for mutual cooperation and accord 
which the Confereygce was designed to provide, 
that Mr Gandhi took his reckless plunge imto 
a campaign of civil disobedience A warning 
of the 1il consequences which such a campaign 
must involve fell upon deaf ears and the damage 
which the campaign had in countl«ss directions 
already caused, was now evident ‘* Those who 
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provide the maximum protection for the Indian 
mul industry at the minimum cost to the consu- 
mer, the result was a bitter and violent attack 
upon Government by the extreme Left of the 
House, on the ground that Government had 
deliberitely given preference to Great Britain 
The new proposals were eventually passed by 
a substantial majority, but when the result was 
announced Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, as 
leader of the Nationalist Party, and a number 
of members on the benches behind him, walked 
out of us House and forthwith resigned their 
seats In 


Among other business during the session, 
the House passed a resolution, adopting with 
cert iim amendments, the report of the Indian 
Roid Divelopmcnt Committee, which snier alia 
propo d an increase by two annis on the {import 
and excise duties and motor spirit, mn order to 
provide funds for road development It also 
idopted a private resolution by Dr B S Moony, 
recommcnding the appomtment of a committee 
with a view to the improvement and further- 
ance of primiry education, 


The Delhi sittmgs concluded on 31st March 


SESSION. 


hive identificd themselves with this movement 
would hive us regird it a8 a perfectly legitimate 
form of political agitation, to whith resort 
is had only under pressure of rcgretable neces- 
sity 1 cainnot take thit view In my judg- 
ment and in thit of my Government it is a deli- 
berate attempt to coerce the established autho- 
rity by mass action and when It has, 
as 1t has, the avowed object of the making of 
Government impossible, the Government is 
bound, either to resist or abdicate The 
recent resolution of the All India Workin 
Committee of the Congress insiduously designe 
to seduce police and troops from their allegiance, 
leaves no longer room for doubt of the desperate 
lengths to which the organizers of the 
movemcnt are prepared to go He 
would, in truth, be a false friend to India 
who did not do his utmost to protect her from 
acquiescence im principles so fundamentally 
destructive ” 


His Excellency justified his use in the circum- 
stances of special measures which would, in 
normal times be indefensible Speaking 
generally, His Exccllency said he had nothing 
but commendation for the servants of Govern- 
ment, both civil and military, who, in dealing 
with the movement, had been doing their duty 
with great steadiness and courage So long as 
the Civil Disobedience movement persisted, 
Government would fight it with all their strength 
but on the other hand, so far as the constitu- 
tional nationalist movement was concerned, 
His Excellency desired nothing more than to 
be able to help India to translate her aspiration 
into constitutional reality. His Excellency 
announced that His Majesty’s Government 
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have reachod the conclusion that it would not 
be ready to prescribe for the conference any 
terms moie limited than were implied in his 
statement of November lst last and that the 
conference should enjoy the full freedom that 
those words connote 


(In this the Viceroy gave his reply to those 
Nationalist Icaders who had becn demanding 
from His Majesty 6 Government 4 formulation 
of turms of refurence to the conference and the 
specific announccment of » turm that its purpose 
wis to giant India full Dominion Stitus Simi 
larly, His I xcellency » declaration of Govern 
ment policy towards the civil disobedience 
inovcment was a rcply to a widcsproad demand 
being made for an wmncsty «f political 
plisoners 


Ihe session lasted onl, until 18th July — Its 
programme of official and non official busincss 
included nothing of outstanding gencrilintciest 
but the fcsture of the scssion wis a prolonged 
dcubite on a suppl mentiry giant dem iwnded by 
Government for expcnditute in India in connc¢ 
tion with the Round JTable Conference 9 Min 
Mohammed Shah Niwa7z moved 3 cut of Rs 100 
in this demand in order to eriticize the 1¢¢com 
mendations of the Indiw Statutc1y ¢ mms 
sion and their value as part of the mitcial for 
the considerstion of the Confrence Lhis 
motion for a cut Jinded miny mem} rs of the 
House im vy quindary”  Ihcy hid hithate 
boycotted the Statutory Commussicn ind were 
now in cfficct pledged to ignore its Report 
On the othcr hind no member of the H use 
now that the Congress Party ind the extreme 
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Left Wing of the Nationalists had received thei? 
seats, desired to follow any line but that of 
co operation towards the Round Table Con 
ference In the result, the debate that followed 
was unorganized and patchy In spite of efforts 
to keep the Statutory Commissions report 
out of view both it and the Conference were 
subjected to many interesting and valuable 
speeches he net effect of the debate apart 
from a good deal of well expressed criticism ot 
various proposals in the Statutory Commis 
s10n s report, was a decided support by the 
House to the Governmcnt attitude declared in 
the Viceroy s speech that 1s of resistance to 
the lawless propaganda of the Congress and 
otherwise cf concentrition upon making the 
Round Table Conference + success 


Meanwhilc outside the Chamber there took 
placc some of the most important activities of 
mc mbers of the House in co operation with other 
political levders during the session Lhe 
net effect was an alrangement between Govern 
matnt on th onc hand and Mr WR Jajakar 
ind Sir Tey Bahadur Sapiu on the othcr im which 
these two political Jeadurs were 1 their own 
request, permitted by Gctvernment to visit 
Pandit MotJil Nehru and Mr Gandhi with 
4 view to (nlisting also thcir co operation in the 
Conference 


The Legislature adjourne] sine die It was 
afterwards dissolved ky the Governo1 General 
wad there tollowd gcneidl election Lhe 
nw Assembly had becn summoncd for 14th 
JVinuary 1931 Lhe Counul of State met on 
10th 1 cbruary 1931 


COPYRIGHT 


There is no provision of law in British India modifications of them in their applications’ 


for the registration of Copyright Protection translations and musical compositions 


for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy 
right 


In the 
case of works first published in British Indi 


ot under which there is now no regis- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 


tration of rights, but the printer has to supply publish a translation 1s, subject to an impor: 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV the first grag of the work The pro- 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act) ments for producing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions ‘The 
its provisions to the circumstances of India | majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into) ~ ee oe ee 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette: ; , : 
of Indva on October 30, 1912 Under s 27 medium of the phonograph Itisimpossible 
of that Act there 1s limited power for the in many cases to identify the original composer 
legislature of British possessions to modify or or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
add tothe provisions of the Act inits arpicab on variety of notation and tune To meet these 
to the possession, and it is under this power conditions 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act ot 1914 was passed The Lnglish Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
ortions of the Imperial Act applicable to defining musical work as meaning any 
ritish are scheduled to the Indian Act The combination of melody and harmony, or either 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled of them, printed, reduced to writing, or otner- 
makes some formal adaptations of them to wise graphically produced or reproduced.” 
Jadian law and procedure, and some material 
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NUMBERS.—The total Indiin population resident in the countries to which In fians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available returns, is ss follows ;— 








Name of Country. | Indian population. | Date of Census. 
Brivwh Emprre. | | 
Ve Ceyloi: 46. <6 cde | wa | 959,000 gs 1929 
2. Buitish Malaya*.. ea we 700,000 a 1929 
de Hong Kong s ee ee 2,550 ee 1911 
4. Mauritius = is ag 281,025 7 1928 
5. Seychelles es és i 332 on 1911 
6. Gubralter .. ‘ a oe 50 (approximately) aa 1920 
7. Nigerta .. ee es “e 100 ae 1920 
8 Kenya .. oe a esd 26,759 s 1926 
9, Ugauda .. “a es és 11,613 ee 1926 
10 Nyasaland <s ss 515 as 1921 
11, Zanzibar .. = a 12,841 es 1921 
12 Tanganyika Turitory .. i 18,483 3 1927 
13 Jamaica .. os aa 17,671 PY 1923 
14. Irinidad oe ee ae @e 13 ),h42 ee 1929 
15. British Guiana .. ia ei 128,209 a 1929 
16 Fj: Islands we sé et 68,733 is 1921 
17, Basutoland ee oe : 179 a 1911 
18. Swaziland oA a = 7 ae 1911 
19. Northern Rhodesia ,. bs 56 (Asiatice) ve 1921 
20, Southern Rhodesia .. j 250( ww ») es 1921 
a e Canada oe ee ee e 1,200 ee 1920 
22. Australia - 
Western Australia .. 300 
Southern Australia .. 200 
Victoria -» 400 2,000 (approximately) 2 1922 
New South Wales .. 700 | 
Queensland .. -- 800 
Tasmania .. -» 100 | J 
23. New Zealand .. es ee 606 ‘ 1921 
24, Natal .. es Me ol 141,336 ; 1921 
25. Transvaal ‘s ie wi 13,405 »1,61 339 : 1921 
26,CapeColony .. .. «. 6,498 ae 1921 
27. Orange Free State .. By 100 oe 1921 
28 Newfoundland .. we ie - be 1921 
Totalfor British Empire . 2,525,065 
Foreign Countries. 
20. United States of America oe 3,175 (Astatics) a 1910 
30, Madagascar ve ee a 5,272 (Indians) e. 1917 
31, Reunion ee fe s@ ee 2,194 1921 
32. Dutch East Indies ws on 832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 
Chinese & Arabs) 
(say) 50,000 Indians. 
33, Surinam .. ee . we 34,957 1929 
34 Mozambique... ee - 1,100 ( Asiatics and half- 
castes) es Not known. 
Persia - 3,827 se 1922 


Total for Foreign Countries :.| 100,525 
Grand Total of Indians 
Overseas .. o. | 2,623 590 


* Including Straits Settlement, Federaved and Unfederated Malay States, 
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Origin of Indian Emigration.—Emi- 4nd consolidated the whole system of contro! 
gration {8 prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
and there is little evidence of any settlement portant respects with the object of preventing 
of Indians overseas in early times except in epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of, emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
the 19th century. From 1800 A.D onwards 1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- | the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, Government of India mm 1867, emigration to 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this that colony came under all the restrictions 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long imposed by tho Emigration Act and was only 
without regulation The first officially re permitted from the port of Negapatam Owing 
corded instance of genuine recriitment for to theinjury caused to the aguicultural indus- 
Inbour emigration occurred in 1830, when a tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
Trench merchant, named Joseph Argand, removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
Carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon The control of recruitment in India In 1870 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 complaints reached the Government of India 
gave the first great im:etus to the movement of gross abuses in tlie treatment of emi- 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turncd grants in British Guiana. A commission 
to Indi: as their best recruiting ground, and of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 led to important legislation in the colony 
recruits from Calcutta The Government of for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
India at a very early stage revised the neces which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula Owing to similar complainss from Natal and 
tion The Law Commision was asked to Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
investigate the case and to makerecommend- instituted 1n both these colonies, and their 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants reports in 1872 brought to Nght a number of 
They advised that no legislation was required points requiring amendment 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of Recent Legislation —In 1871 a fresh con- 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
entered into freely and understood by them the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
and In order to secure that sufficient provision to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
was made for their accommodation and sus- general law The question of revision of the 
tenance during the voyage A copy of every law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
sngagement was also to be transmitted to the when several cases of kidnapping and other 
Government under which the einigrants were to objectionable practice: were reported to the 
live These recommendations were embodicd Government of India The opportunity _.. 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
also provided that contracts should be deter and Mr Grierson) to ascertam inthe N. W. P 
minable after 5 years and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 

the system of recruitment actually worked, 

History of Emigration —-Under the above the respects in which it was open to improve- 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australi: emigration Their reports were reviewed by 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants the Government of India, and finaily in 1883 
to Australia), In 1838 emigration was sus- the law was again recast and consolidated by 
pended owing to agitation in Kngland regarding Act KXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the abuses to which the system was liable, the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 but empowers the Governor-General in Council 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force to add to the list by notification, and also to 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
brutality In aes ee emigration Was in the Hst on the ground of epidemic disease 

rohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- and or excessive mortality among emigrants 

lus and there control was tightened. In Act in such country, or on the ground that proper 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter! measures have not been tuken for the protec- 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
Guiana and Trinidad, Act XIII of 1847 re- with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon Act with certain amendments of no importance 
The emancipation of asavea in the French colo- to the system of indentured emigration re- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to asystem of emigration mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
from French Indian ports to Réunion and gion of the law was undertaken. 

Bouron, which was largely based on crimping 

in British territory. This practice was checked Under the Act of 1008 (XVII of 1908) the 
by act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration countries to which emigration was lawful were 
was opened to 8t Lucia, and in 1860 to St the British Colontes of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
Vincent, Natal and St Kitts In the latter| British Guiana, Trinidad, 8t. Lucia, Grenada, 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven , St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
tion with the French Government was passed Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
legalising and regulating emigration to Riunion Guiana and the Danish Colony St. Croix. 
Martinique, puntoroure: and French Guiana rg Pegg to St. Lucila, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Aot XIII of 1864 mark. an important stage in| 8t. Kitte, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated | ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
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demand for fresh labour baving died out | 
Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the | 
ist July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
so send Indian Jabour to that country. Emi ' 
ation to the French Colonies of Reunion, | 
tinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the imadequate | 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigraats. 


The labour laws of the several] Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare ot 
resident indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con 
dition of Indian labourers Deputations from 
}ndia visited Fij: and British Guiana in 1921 | 
In spite of all precautions certain social and | 
moral evils had grown up 1n connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian | 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
Strongly Opposed to {t The whole system 
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9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra- 
tion, 1896. 

10 Lord Sanderson’s Commission's Report 
ot Emigration from Indla to the Crown Colo- 
nies and Protectorates, 1910. 


11 Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission, 
South Africa, 1914 

12 Vfessrs McNeill and Chimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 

18 Marjoribanks’ and Marakkayar’s report 
on fndian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14 South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com 
mission report, 1921 


15 Report by Right Hon V_ S. Shastri 
regtrding his Dominion tour, 1923 


16 India and the Imperial Conference of 


was exhaustively examined by the Government, 19.3 compile! | y Director of Public Informa- 


of India in 1915 1n the light of the report re 


ceived from Messrs McNeill and Chimanial ' 
| gration 


and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished Lhe Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce 
ment to this effect was made in 1916 


In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially aperove’ by the Legisia 
ture Emigration to ylon and Malaya was 
brought under contro], and the definition of 
‘* Emigrant’ was extended to cover all per 
sons “assisted’’ to depart from India. 


a list 
uestions 
t have 


References —The following is 
of the most important reports on 
connected with Indian Emigration t 


been published during recent years — 


1 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India {mmigrants in Re- 
union 1879 


coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh for the Colonies, 1883 


$ Major Pitcher and Mr Grierson’s report 
on the woo of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883 


4. Re of the Natal Indian Immigrant§ 
Com on, 1885-87. 


5. Dr. Comin’s report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Rcunion, - 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 


6. Dr. Comin’s a ex on Emigration from 
the East Indles to Surinam, 1898. 


7. Myr. Mair-Mackenzie’s report on Emi 
gtation to Réunion, 1894. 


8. Mr. Muir-Mackenszie’s report on the condi. 
tion of Indian immigrantsin Mauritius, 1895. 


Report of the International Commission | 


tion, Government of India 


Reports on the scheme for Indian emi 
to British Guiana 


18 Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on his 


| deputation to Mauritius, 1925 


19 Report by Kunwar Mahara) Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926 


20 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon for the years 1927 
1928 and 1929 


21 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British Malaya for the 
ycars 1927 1928 and 1929 


22 Annual Reports gf the Agent of the 
Government of India in South Africa for the 
years 1927, 1928 and 1929 


23 Report by the Right Hon ble V 5S 
Srinivasa Sasti1 PC, regarding his Mis+ion to 
Rast Africa in 1929 


Present Position —Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as 
pect The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 


of recruiting | from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra 


vellers In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population The issues round 
ile public interest at present centres are 
e8.— 


(a) Control of emigration. 


(b) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 


(c) Bights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas. 


These questions may be considered sepa: 
rately. 
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Control of Emigration-—>o far a: 
unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigia- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows °*— 


“10 (1) Emigration, for the Parnes af 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condl- 
«fons as the Governor-General in Council, by 
notificationin the Gazette of Indiv, may specify 
in this behalf. 


**(2) No Notification shal] be made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisi1- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued In the form in which it has been so ap 
proved.”’ 


Under this law emigration has been legalis d 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 
(1) The emigrant shall—- 


(a) have heen recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an officer 
(hereinafter called the Lmigration Commissionc?) 
appointed by the Government of Ceylon, cr 


(6) have applied direct to the Dmigtation 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and have 
been accepted by him, 


(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
Britieh India, have entercd into a contract otf 
service for a period exceeding one month 


(3) Within six months from the issue ot this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor General jn Council may by not! 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shal! 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into bv 
an emigrant shall be void. 


(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from @ common fund to be raisedin such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 


(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor-General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 


(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to em- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shal), on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home 1s desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he 1s required to do is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatnated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
ofsuch repatriation shall be defrayed by the 


Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association. 


(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government! 
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of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
ie dnties of the Agent as set forth in clause 
H ). 


(8) Within s1x months from theissue of this 
Notification, or withm such further period 
ag the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylou 
shall have enacted that no pavment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pav off debts before emigrating shal] be 
recoverable 


(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 


Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya Emigration was also per 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May ist 1923, and limited to 
& number not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 
terms wefe more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangeme; ws now 
lapsed. 


Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration 1s to commence has 
not yct been fixed — 


Fmigration to British Guiana —Lmigri 
tion to British Giana tor the purpose ot 
unshilkd work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Couneil may with the concurrence of the Gover 
nor of British Gulana notify in the Gazette o 
India on the following terms and condition: 
which shall thcreupon become operative — 


(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur 
poscs of emigration Not more than 500 fami- 
hes shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shall not excced 1,500 


(2) The emigrants shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
calhd the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applud direct to the Lmigration Commissioner 
a tele assistcd passage and have been accepted 

} him 


(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
Bnitish Gwana or met from funds at their dis- 


ros al 

(4) The Government of British Guiana shall, 
at any time when so desired by the Governo - 
General in Council, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appomted under section 7 of the 
Act 


(5) If at any time there 1s no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana shall at the request 
of the Governor-General 1n Council appoint a 
person to perform temporarily the duties of 


the Agent. 
(@) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants 
\ Settlement Commission shal] be appointed in 
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British Gwana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment 
be a member of such Commission 


(7 The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not 1338 than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ 
ate supply of good dmnking water All expen 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be 1ecoverable 
from an emigrant 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixcd 
hy the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality 


After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years he shall provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not excceding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Scttlement Commission 


On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencc ment of his occupation of a 
holding an cmuigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees rmfcrred to in the fore 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
undcr cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his f imily half the arca of his holding 


(8) An emigrant on arnvalin British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintaincd without charg 
by the Government of Bntish Guiana for at 
least one month 


(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance house accom 
modation payment of rent and for agncultural 
purposes generally Free medical assistance and 
free shilled supervision shall be provided 


(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re 
patriation at the se eee of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former res! 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from th 
date of his arnval in British Guiana 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
mote than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
in British Guiana on payment to the Govern 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
7 passage from his residence 1n India to British 


Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatmation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Gwiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in British 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana 

(11) Notwithstanding anything containcd in 
the last g clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the requestof an Agent 
i arr under section 7 of the Act shall re 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 
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ment by oron bchalt of the emigiant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana 


(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commision 


(1°) The ordinance enjoming compulsory 
education 1n British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extcnt in the casc of Indian children 
ag im the case of children belonging to other 
communities 


(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be cstablished beforc the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre 
seuted on such boards 


(15) Any Indian who his emigrated to British 
Guiana hfore the date of this notification and 
under any agreemcnt in toice at the date of 
this notification 1s entitled te an assisted return 
passage to India shall not bu required to pay 
more than 25 per cent of thc ¢xcess in the cost 
of hs return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at thc time 
ot ius first auival in the colony 


(16) Any Indian who has (migrat«d to British 
Gwana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification bicome or 
thereittcr becomes destitute shall be cntitled 
to be rcpatriated to India at the expcnse of the 
Govirnmint of British Guiana without being 
further 1m quued to prove that he has become 
incapal le of labour 


(17) Lhe Government of British Guiana shall 
furmmh such priodical reports and rcturns as 
may be requircd fiom time to time by the Gov 
ernmint of India in respect of the welfare of 
the pcrsons emigrating to the Colony in accord- 
ance with this notification 


Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire —0On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied 1n the following resolutions — 

‘ (1) It 18 an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities 


(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education, such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement 

‘*(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian, and (d) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.’’ 
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The first paragraph of this resolutiou has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in Pratios used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the oojections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded os unsuitable 
to settle jn the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
Or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the rcquirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
poses in his own right 250 dollars. New- 
oundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Doui- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any othe part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 

ports. <A billhas also been passed by the 
ndian Legislature empowering the Goveru- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by thelawand adminis 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” With regard to the Crown colonics 
and protectorates, the attitude ofthe Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
princifle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the Britich 
Government has reserved to iteclf the right to 
impose reatrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolation of the indigenous population. 


hts and Disabilities of Indians 
La iy Domiciled Overseas.—-The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms:— 


** This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting aay 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the oo of India, a8 ah equal member of 
the , and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 


some parts cf the Empire, and Oonference, . 
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therefore, 1s of opinion that in the Interestea of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.” 


“ The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 

art of the Union. The representatives of 

ndia while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their herr concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be toreach a more 
satisfactory position. 


The Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1022 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
In Australia, Indians resident in Queensland 
and Western Australia have neither the pro- 
vincial nor the federal franchise. In Canada, 
Indians resident in British Columbia are exclud- 
ed from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, he 
failed to bring about any modification in the 
existing electoral laws. 


The question of giving effect to this resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1923. Their 
proporal was as follows :-- 


“ Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Resolution may be implemented.” 


This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts; and by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. In ~ur- 
Buance o: the proposal, the Government of Inaia 
appointed a Committee in March 1924 com- 
posed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, M.P., Chairman, 
H. H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar, M.L.A., and Mr. 
K. 0. Roy with Mr, BR. B. Ewbank, 0.1.2., 1.0.8., 
Bee Ons te te 
Colonial O siding Hag pcre g ig TY gee 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. Com- 
mittes assembled in London early in April 1924 


and dispersed towards the end of July. 
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in the mandated terntory of Tanganyika In 
regard to Kenya the representations covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty s Government The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr J H Thomas im the House of Commons 
on August 7th 1924 The situation in Kenys 
also improved as a result of the work 
of the commitiee by the decision of the 
Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non co-operation and to accept an 
alTangement by which they will select five mem 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council The result of the re 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indian» 
mn F1y1 was announced on January 12th 1927 
when the Government of India published the 
more sea la papers relating to the negotia 
tions which had been going on with the Colonial 
Office for some time 


Summary of present Position —Outsid¢ 
Australia N Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows — 


(1) South Africa—The main grievances 
of Indians which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr Gandhi were set 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts Gandhi agreement The sub 
stance of this agreement is embodied 1n the 
following extracts from letters — 


(1) Mr Gorges, Secretary for the Interior 
to Mr Gandhi June 30th, 1914 With re 
gard to the admunistration of existing laws 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights 


(i1) Mr Gandhi to Mr Gorges July 7th 19014 


By vestea rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
1n the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township 


This has been officially interpreted to mean 

that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships 
whether in contravention of the law or not 
should be respected 


In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their mghts to trade and hold 
land in the Union Their main recommend 
ations were as follows — 


(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal) the Goll Jaw 
of the [ransvaal (Act No 3.0 of 1908) wi 
Act No 37 of 1919 should oot be repealed 


(2) There should be no compulsory repit 
tion of Asiatics, but p ¥Y Tepilits 


(3) Volnntary repatriition show! be con 
couraged 


(4) There should be no compulsory 
gation of Asiatics, but i ~— 
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(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
Hao have right subject to certain condi- 
ons — 


(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics » 


(6) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic tradeis to which exist 
ae license holders should gradually be attract 


(6) These areis should le selected and al 
located lv 1 board of mdependent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic eommunity 


(7) In Nital the right ot Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural Pe 
poses outside townships should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 mules inland 


(8) A uniform License Law’’ applicable 
o all the Provinces ofthe Union should be 
posable, be enacted If that 4s impracticable 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con 
so ugnae Act of Parliament providing, tnter 

a — 


(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liguor licenses) sbha)) be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction , outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appolnt- 
ed by the Administrator 


(6) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 


(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
eniaenee tendered for or against the applica 
tion 


(d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground thatthe applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator 


(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
ight to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business 


(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
nforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
orohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws 


(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one offici under whose charge 
wonld come all ministrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics his officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics rding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
a of Act 22 of 1018. 
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Ou the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, giv2 a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests 


From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
rohiliting the ownership of land by Aslitics 
nthe Trinsvaa) ani another of its recommen 
datiomws threaten 1 the right which Indians 
had previously enjovcd of acquiring and owning 
land jn the Uplinis of Natal Agiinst this 
latter proposal the Government of Iniia car 
nestly protcstc | Tut it was not accepted by 
th Union Governmcot 


Present Position —Indlans enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal In the remaining two provinces they 
are not snfranchised they are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of tradin; 
lIicenscs, specially in the Iransvsaal Ih 1 
immigration into the Union is barred and sevc re 
restrictions cxist on inter provincial migration 
In the Transvaal] they aro not allowed to acquirc 
immosable property outside locations and o1 
the Witwatersrand they are subject to the ree 
trictions ot the Gold low 


The anti isiitic party base made several 
efforts especially in Natal turther = tc 
curtailthe rights of Indiiuns Some of these 
aro merely irritating social] disabilities such as 
railway re,ulations dcbarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Fxamples of recent anti Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are 


(a) Ihe Natal Rural Dealers Ticensing Ord: 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
sett Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not s 


(6) The Durban Land Aljenation Ordinance 
‘his Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in sulling land to assign it for particular commu 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sitcs 


Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa — 
A bill for the segregation of Asiatics hnown 
as the Class Areas Bill was introduced In the 
Union Assembly in March 1924 which though 
not specifically directed ainst Indians 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the compulsory segregation of all Amatics in 
certain areas Indian opinion was deeply agitat 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra 
derginthe Union In response to the vigorous 

made by the Government of India the 

nion Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if it became Jaw in a spirit o Ness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
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of resident Indians The Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with this tion and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project Tor the moment they 
have succeeded as in consequence of the un 
(tpected dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the bill has lapsed 


In Natal an Ordinance was introduced In the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community It was again introduced 1n 
1922 and in a modified form in 1923 but in each 
instance the Union Government withheld its 
appioval In 1923 the Union Government 
itself introduced a measure entitled The Class 
Areas Bill, containing provisions which could 
be used in urban areas for the compulsory 
segregition of Asiatics Indian opinion was 
deeply exercised over the prospects of 
this legislation despite the assurance of 
the Union Government that it desired to 
ip} lv the measure in a spirit of fairness to 
the interests and reasonable requirements 
ot Indian residents But in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
Attican House of Assembly in Api] 1924 the 
lilllapscd Jowards the end of December 1924 
UC Ws Wis received that the Government of South 
Alrica had given its consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance ILhis measure while safe 
guarding the rights of Indisos already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevevts further 
nrolment of Indians as burgesses Similarly 
the Natal Lownship Lranchise Ordinance (No 
3 of 192°) was passed to or to render Indians 
in ligtble for Lownship Franchiseinfuture Fur 
ther to vards the end of January 1920 news was 
received thot the Union Government had gazet 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
occupations The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly ‘lhe Bull as amended by the Select 
Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate In January 1926 1t 
Was reintroduced and 1n May 1t was adopted in 
& joint Session of the Senate and the Assembly 
by eighty three votes to sixty seven In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 
presentintention on the part of the Union 
Government of extending regulations beyond 
the position as it existed prior to the judgment 
of the Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case Rex tersus Hildick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually beenin force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certam provinees for 
Many years before that date were not valid under 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated The Government of India were 
assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem- 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
pe aaa mm the matter to make representa- 
tions 
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In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bull, | 


known as the Areas Reservation and Jmmigia- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was introduced in the Union Assembly 

The Government of India made effective 

. resentations against the provisions of this 
1 

d 


1 both on grounds of principle as well as of 
etail 


Deputation to S Africa 
Towards the end of November 1925 the 
Government of India withthe concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa sent a deputa 
tion to South Africa thc personnel of which 
was as follows — 


G F Paddison Fsq cSt 109, Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras—Leader 
Hon'ble Syed Raza Ali MOS —Member 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt ,c TE — 

Member 


G S Bajpai, Tsq, 
cretary 


The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first hand inform 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
gencral position of the resident Indian com 
munity 1 South Africa and to form an appre 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of 
the Indian community m South Africa This 
deputation wis followed I\ 4 utuin visit t) 
Indi of a Pairlamentiry deputation from the 
Tnion Government of which the following were , 
members — 


The Hon bic TF OW Levers Minister of Mines 
and Industnes Patruk Dunciin KC CM‘ 
Messra A C Fordom JS Marwick G Reylurn, 
O S Vermooten W H Rood and J R Hut 
shorne As 1 result of the invcstigations ot 
these de putations thc Government of Indi. in} 
of the T mon arran.zcd for 1 meeting in the Union 
of 1 further dclegition from Indiv to explore 
cvery possible avenue in order to urrive it i 
satisfictors solution of the Ind1in problem 


The Indian delegition whose members were 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah the Hon ble Sir 
Phiroze Sethna Sir Darcey Jindsiv Sir G S 
Piddison the Rt Hon ble Srinivasa Sasti1 Mr 
G L Corbett and Mr G S Bajpu assembled 
In Conference with the Parliamentary deputation 
in Cape Town on the L7th December 1926 At 
the Session which lasted until the 11th January 
1927, the contentious differenccs wert discussed 
by the delegates frecly and openly and in a spirit 
of determination to find 1 satisfactory solution 
of the outstanding difficultits At the close of 
the Conference the delegates were therefore able 
to recommend the following articles, which were 
unhasitatingly approved of by the respective 
Governments, a8 a basis of agreement — 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their re 

cognition of the right of South Africa 

to use all just and Icgitimate means 
for the mamtenance ot Western 

Standard of hfe 
The Union Government recogniz thit 

Indians domiciled in the Tnion who 

iM prepiwed to conform to Western 

Papo tds of life, should be cnabled to 

0 30 
3) For these Indians in the Union who my 
desire to avul themselves of it, the 
Union Government will organise a 
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sthime of rssistcd emigration to India 
or other countries where western 
standards are not reqwred Union 
domicile will be lost after three years’ 
continuous absence irom the Union in 
agreement with the proposed revision 
ot the liw relating to domicile which 
will be of gcneril application Emi 
grints undir the waisted Lmigration 
Scheme who desire to rcturn to the 
Union within the three years will be 
Ulowed to do 40 only on rctund to the 
Union Government of the cost of the 
wssistine reeciyed Dy them 


-_ 


(4) The Government of India recognise their 
oblizition t Jook vftear such cmigrants 


on their vaival in India 


) The admisston into the Union of the 
wiscs ind minor childrcn of Indians 
Pp irmancntl, domiciled in the Union 
will Im aezulited by piragriph 3 of 
Resolution \NXI of the = Impcrial 
Confcrence of 1918 


In the cxpectition that the difficulties 
with which the Union his been con 
fronted will bu mitcually Iossencd by 
the wereement which his now happily 
becn reached between the two Govem 
mints ind norderthitthe azrcement 
muy come into opcrition under the 
most faivourible vuspres and have 
Vfur til the Government ot the 
\mion of South Africa hay decided 
not to yrowel further with Arcs 
Rescrv ition, Immiyrition wd Regis 
tiition (Lurthcer Provision) Jill 


lhe two Governments have agiced to 
watch the working of the agreement 
now rewhed ind to cxchange views 
from time to time as to iny (hanes 
that expcricuce my suzzcst 


The Government ot the Union of South 
Africa hive requestcd the Government 
of Indi. to appoint in Agent im the 
Union in order to a cure continuous 
and cifective co opcration betwecn the 
two Governments 


In India the scettiLment was on the whole 
well received In South Africa the more res 
ponsible newspapers both Luoglish and Dutch 
eq, the Cape Limes and °* Die Buracr,’ 
paid handsome tributes to both delegations for 
the statesmanship which they had brought to bcar 
on their work and the eminently reasonable 
and practical char vcter of the results achieved 
by them Ihe majority of peopic in both 
countrics doubtless regard 1t as a good first stcp 
in the solution of a complicated problem and 
the spirit of which itis the outcome, as the 
best guarantee of a progressive and friendly 
wijustment honourable to both parties 


The triendly relations which were happily 
established between the Govcrnment of India 
and the Union Government of South Afnca as 
, result of the azreement not only continue 
but have grown in warmth and sincerity 
The Government of India sent out as their 
first Agent in South Africa the Right Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastri PCG who was a member of 
the Government of Indias Delegation to the 
Cape Town Conferencc. His appointment 


( 


— 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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wag received with umveisal approval both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
by the Union Government being indicated by 
their decision, as an act of grace to make his 
appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 
Todians illegally present in the Umon On 
their part the Union Government after the 
ratification of the Agreement by the two Gov 
ernments, lost no time in introducing legis 
lation to give effect to their undertakings under 
it so that when Mr Sastri arrived in South 
Africa in June 1927 ail that remained to be done 
was to take action under Part III of the Agree 
ment relating to the measures required for thc 
upliftment of the Indian communmty 

ost of the provisions of this part concern the 
Province of Natal where the bulk of the Indian 
opulation of the Union {is resident and the 

nion Government were not slow in moving 
the Provincial Administration to appomt 
a Co on to enquire into the condition of 
Indian education 1n that province and to devise 
the Means necessary for its improvement Co 
opersyon with this Commission on the part 
of the Government of India was provided by 
the Deputation from India of two educitional 
experts—Mr K P Kichlu IES _ Dcputv 
Diretcor of Education in the United Provinces 
and Miss C Gordon B& (Edin) Madras 
Kducational Scrvice Lecturer in Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training Collese 
at Saidapet, to advise and assist the Commission 
in its investigations and deliberations 


A notable featurc of the present situation 
was the marked spirit of friendliness and good 
will which now animates the Union Government 
in dealing with all problems affecting th« domi 
diied Indlan community An cximple of 
this occurred inthe year 1927 when a measure 
was introduced in the Union Parliamcunt known 
as the wri Fe Bill clause 104 of which purported 
to prohibit the employment of Indians on any 
lkenacd = promises—hotels clubs = brewertes 
etc The appearance of this clauses which 
threatene! the livelihood of 3000 Indians 
engaged in sikh occupations caused conster 
nation among them and the Minister in charge 
decided to withdraw the clause from the scope 
of the Bill 


Much of the credit fur the salutary measure, 
referred to and the spint of friendliness which 
they denote were duc to the Right Hon’ble Mr 
Sastri, the Agent of the Government of India 
In South Africa whose tact and honesty earned 
for him the confidence of the European com 
rounity, official and non official alike and an 
increasing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indlan cause 
Gratifyling response was made by the Indians 
to this appeal for £20,000 for the purpose of 
opening a combined Teachers’ Training and High 
schoolin Durban The institution which meets 
an urgent need for Indiansin the Union of South 
Africa was opened on October 14th, 1929, by 
His Excellency the harlot Athlone, Governor 
General of South Africa It 1s known as the 
Saatri College and has on its staff six fully qual) 
fied Indian teachers recruited in India. 


In India the Government of India have 

aga pk Lash look hele repatriates ane 
perso pro y immed y upon the 

return from South Africa, to arrange for their 


| was sent to Kast 
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dcspatch to they homes and, if possible, to find 
them employment for which they may be suited 


Early in 1929, the Rt Hon V_ S§S Srinivasa 
Sastn retired on the expiration of his period of 
appointment, and Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi,Kt , 
was chosen as his successor In December 1929 
sudden and serious illness compelled Sir Kurma 
Reddi to return to India on sick leave During 
the time he has held his post, Sir Kurma has 
amy Justified his selection to this important 
office 


Karly in February 1930 the Government of 
the Union of South Africa set up a Select Commit 
tee of the House of the Assembly to enquire intu 
certain questions relating to the night ot Indians 
to occupy and own fixed property in the Lrans 
vaal and to propose such legislation to the 
House as it might decm fit I nts decision was 
the result of a number of recent judicial judg 
ments bearing upon the occupation of premises 
on proclaimed grounds in the ‘Lransvaal by per 
sons bulonzing to the native races of Asia and 
to the wide spread belif that the mtentions 
of the Union Parhament as indicated im Act 
37 of 1919 which purported to prohibit the 
acquisition of mmmovable property by Asiatics 
subsequcnt to its coming into operation were 
being syst« matically defeated As the labouis 
ot the Ccmmuttee were hkely to affect impor 
tant Indian mtercsts and as Sir Kurma Redd1 
was ou leave in India the Government of 
Indta deputed Mr J D Lyson ICS, to make 
suit vble represcut itions to the Commuttee for 
sateguarding Iegitimate Indian intcrests and 
to give the Indian community in the Lransvaal 
such assistance as It might need for plocing 
its views before the Committec ‘Lhe Com 
mittec s conclusions wil s were embodied in a 
Bill and its Rep >rt were placed on the table of 
the Legislative Assembly of thc Union on the 
13th May and the Bill prepared by them was 
read in the House for the first time on the 14th 
of that month As soon as copies of the Bull 
and the Select Committee s Report reached the 
Government of India, they made pressing 
representations to the Government of the Union 
to allow adequate time for careful examination 
of the far reaching provisions of the measure 
which the Seluct Committee had prepared 
Their representations were not without effect 
and the Union Government decided to postpone 
turther consideration of the Bull until the next 

gssion of the Union Parliament which will 
commence early in 1931 


(2) Kenya Colony —tIhe grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920 The 
controversy centred round the following pointa:— 


(a) FRANCHISE.—Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, 


| without racial discrimination for all British 


subjects. 

(d) SEGREGATION —Professor Simpson who 
Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable , 
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secondly, thatit was commercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians arein practice unfairl\ 
treated in the allocation of sites. 


(c) THE HIGHLANDS.—Lord Elgin decided 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians, The whole area 
kas now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the tranefer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 


(dq) IMMIGRATION—Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 


THE SETTLEMENT.—The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided :— 


(2) FRANCHISE.—A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing tne Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor's Executive 
Council. 


(6b) SEGREGATION.—The policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Avsiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(c) THE HIGHLANDS.—The existing practice 
ls Maintained both as regards initial grants of 
and and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the low lands is offered to Indians. 


(d) IMMIGRATION,—Racial discrimination in 
fiamigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. 
atrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been Instructed to submit jofnt 
proposals for legislation. 


The Government of India reviewed their | 
decisionsin a resolution published on Augnst | 
18th, 1923, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majesty's Government did not fee] , 
justified In giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them ’’ and reserved liberty | 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 


Following Py ti the Kenya award statutory 
action was by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult sufferage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As ' 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty's Government until such time as the 
Co pk mi by thelr representatives at 
the Imperial conferencein 1923 had an oppor- 
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tunity of examining the question of the restrio- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was ed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty's 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for tho expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 


the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 


House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by tho 
Colonies Committee :— 


**(1) IMMIGRATION.—My position ts that it 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, racefnationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to thé 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 


| of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 


will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with rega d to 
porgons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 


(2) FRANOHISE.~—I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 


(3) HIGHLANDS.—I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 


. but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 


which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi- 


dered. 


(4) LOWLANDS.—It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any rescrvation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
su jon that before applications for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 


| {Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 


port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter ir in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
tural points of view on tho areas in question.” 


With regard to the announcement in 
connection with ‘‘ Lowlands” the question of 
deputing an officer to examine these areas was 
congidered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea, 
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The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the differcnt classes of settlers 
In Kenya and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non 
co operation and to select five membcrs for 
een by the Governor to the Legislative 
Counc! 


In June 1924 His Majestys Government 
announced the appointment of an Last African 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic devclopment of British Last African 
dependencies Since this enquiry was hkely to 
affect Indian inti rests the Govcrnment of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committce came to any 
conclusions This request wos granted but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
ponding the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore which visited } ist Afric, to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committ«c ‘The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission w1s published in the 
United hingdom on May 7th 1920 On June 
8th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that in view of tha 
complcteneas of the report prescntcd by the 
Commission whith unde: his chairmanship 
had visited East Africa His Majesty s (rovern 
ment had dccided thit the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittinzs 


In November 1926 informition reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undcrtaking legislation at 
an carly date in order to mike the Luropean 
ind Indian communitics responsible for the not 
cost of their cducation It was onginally 
intendcd to give cffect to this decision by 
levying from Luropeans a tar on domitstic 
servants in thcir employ and from Indians a 
polltax Lhe Indian community rescoted this 
differentiation and ultimately the (oloniai 
f,overnment decided that both communities 
should piy the same form of tax mz in adult 
poll tax Tor l uropeans this has been fixed at 
30 shillings 1nd for Indians at 20 shillings An 
Ordinance giving effcct to this decision was 
passed by the henva Leaishitive Council and 
eamc into force from 1st January, 1927 


In view of the issue of another White Piper 
in July 1927 in which it was announced thit His 
Majestys Govunment hid authorsed the 
Secretary of State for the Colomes to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investizite the 
possibility of securinz more effective co opera 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Centra] Afmcan Dependencns and mike 
recommendations on this and cognate matters 
the question rigardinz the position of Indiins 
in Kenya agiin came to the forefront 


The announcement excited serious appic 
hensions m Indi with regard to the future 
position of Indians in those Colonies A deputa 
tion drawn munis from both houscs of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His I xcellency 
the Viceroy on the 17th September, 1927 and 
Fy aioe the position of Indians m Eapt 
Africa One of the suggestions madu by the 
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deputation was that permission may be given 
for a small deputation appointed by the Govern 
ment of India to go over to East Afric1 in order— 


(2) to mike a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interests 
therein and 


(5) to help the resident Indian community 
In prepiring their evidence for the 
Commission 


The Government of Indi readily accepted 
this suggestion and with the approval of His 
Majesty s Government sent Kunwar Mahara; 
Sngh CIEK and Mr R B LTwbank CIE 
ICS to Last Africa These officers visited 
Kenya Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika and 
their services are understood to hive been greatly 
~wppreciated by the resident Indian communities 
The personnel of the Commission was announced 
by the Secretary of State for the Colomes on 
November 14th 1927 and was as follows — 
I'he Right Hon’ble Sir Udward Hilton Young 
PC GBF DSO DSC MP (Charman) 
Sir Reginild Mant KCIE, CSI _ Sir George 
Schuster, KC MG CBk MC andMr GH 
Oldham Members with Mr H F Downie 
(Secretary) The Commission left I'ngland on 
Deecmber 22nd 1927 and travelled v athe Nile 
to Uganda and thence to heny1i ‘anzanyika 
7an7ibar Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community The Commission also visited 
salisbury for the purposa of conferring with the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia Ihe report 
of the Commission wis published on the 18th 
January 1929 


It was eximined by the Government of Indi. 
In consultation with the Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legisliture and with 
prominent representatives of all Parties in the 
Tegislative Assembly who were not members 
vf the Committee The tentative conclusions 
rewched by Government on the main recom 
mendations in the Report were sct out in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India of 
the 19th March 1929 which wis published in 
india in September 1929 


In Mirch 1929 the Sccretary of State for the 
C lonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
S eretiry of Stite for the Colonies to Last Africa 
t discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commuszion for the closer union of 
khenva Tanganyiky and Ugands (and such 
poasible modification of these proposals for 
iffecting the object in view aS May appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
uso with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected 
with 1 view to seeing how far 1t may be possible 
to find a basis of generalagreement Suir Samuel 
wis also directed to ascertain on what lines 1 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations Af the mvite 
tion ot the Secretar, of State for the Colonies the 
Government ot India deputed the Rt Hon 
\ > srinivasy Sistri Pc, to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
io Sir Samuel Wilson on matter- arming out ot 
the Hilton Loung Commission » Report and to 
be at Sur Samuel Wilsons disposal if he wished 
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to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations 


Mi ‘astri Ieft India in April and returned m 
June 1929 In the Report piesented by him 
on his 1cturn he recommended that the Govern 
ment of India should — 


(a) press for inquiries a® to the basis of a 
Civilisation franchisc which shall be 
common to all races alike 


invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of henja 
in secuning the consent of the Kuro 
pean C mmunity to the establishment 
of acomm n roll 


oppose the grant of 1csponsible govern 
ment » heny? or of any institutions 
Ieadin, up to it, 


opp se the establishment of a ( ntral 
Council on the Jincs proposed ty su 
Samucl Wilson 

demand in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unotiicial 
1epresentitiy s from cach province 
should malud «an adequate number of 
Indians 

advocate the continu ince of the official 
majority in the Legislative C uncil of 
Kenya 

demand that the t1epresentat on of 
natives in the Aenva J cys ative 
Council should be by natives or bv 
pulse and Indians 1n equal pty] or 
10ns 


In September 1929 the Indian Dele ition 
from} Africa wis ree ivcd by Sir Fis] 1 Husun 
Memberin char, of the J] ducation Health und 
Land Deputment of the Govcrnment of India 
it Simlty =the dl .~1tion was repicsented by 
Mr J J Pindyt Vr € P Diluanl Mr Iswar 
dasfrom 1] Aficaind Pt H N Kunziu and sir 
Purshotamlis I[hakurdis MT As Sw Frank 
Noyce Seuctary ind Mr A FT Reid, Joint 
Secretary in the 1 Hi I Department wore also 
present 


Sir Iizli Husain welcomed the dele,ition 
and requested them to tell him in what matter 
they wished the Government of India to help 
them I he delcg ition stated ** e vicws of the Indiin 
Communities in] Africa on the matters arising 
out of the Hilton Loung Commissions Report 
which in their judgment most vitally aftected 
Indtau interests Lhe stitement made by the 
deleg ition related principally to the question of 
common frinchis. in Kenya thc representa 
tion of the nitives of the country on the Counaul 
the Kedcration of the sever. territories in L 
Africa alon, the hnes suggested in the report, 
the rcescrvation of land n Kenyv for the scttle 
ment of Indiis the residential scmegition of 
Indjins in Keny1 the appointment of an Indian 
‘Trade (ommissioncr im Last Atria the improve 
ment of educational] facilities for Indians In J ast 
Africa the appoimtment of Indians in the 
higher public services there and the better politi 
cal representation of Indiin interests in l ginda 
and Tanganjtha JI he delegation also requested 
the Government of India to nominate a 
representative to icompany the Deputation 
which they propos to send to I ondon shortly to 
put the Indian case before His Majesty s Govern- 
ment hefore they pass any orders on the Hilton 
Youn, Commission » Keport 
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Sir Fazl i Husain thanked the delegation for 
their interesting statement but said that before 
he could make iny statement on the ittitude ot 
the Government of India im regard to the points 
idvanced by the delegation or reply to then 
request for the nominition by the Government 
of India, of a representitive to accompany 
the proposed deputation to London he would 
like the membets of the delegation to ittend the 
meeting which thc Government of Indiv had 
wtanged to hold upon the 14th September, with 
leading members of the legislature and the 
Stinding Fmuigration Committe so that the 
latter might hiv the advantage of he wing the 
dc ligation themalyes befor they advised the 
Govcroment of Indi: upon the situation ‘Lhe 
dcicg ition expressed thei rc wdincss to wtt« nd the 
mc tinz ond then withdrew 


Licreafter mectings of the Stinding I mir 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
urived ve by the Government of India was 
communicit d to His Misty s Government 


Ihe report of Su Samuel Wilson wis published 
on the oth October 1929 ,Another muting of 
the Standing Lmizration Committec was held 
soon therait: to considei the report ind a 
further communication wis adircss d to His 
Myesty s Govcramcnt on the subject 


Lhe question of the future Govcrnment of 
Fast Afric: 1s now being considercd by His 
Majesty s Government on whom the Government 
of India have unpresscd the heen intcrcst evinced 
in this question by all communitics in India wd 
the importance of having duc regard in then 
ene of this mitt rt») ] ~itimit Indimn 
icchp, 


Dung the year 1927 another mittcr which 
enzaged Government and the public in India 
was the icport of the local Government 
Commission which was appointed by the 
Governor of Kenya in July 1926 to make 
recommendations 18 to the cstablshment or 
extension of local Govcrnment for certain areas 
in the Colony -——Ihc report of the Commission 
was submitted to the Governor of Kenya 12 
Icbruary 1927, Ihe rccommendations made 
wcre numerous ind so far as Indians were 
concerned thcy involved a decrease inthe pro 
portion of Jndian icpresentation on the loci 
bodies 1t Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
of 1m Turopean clected majority in both places 
‘his ciused resentment among Indians in the 
Colouy and resulted in the abstention from the 
Lezislative Council of four out of five Indian 
representatives ‘he Government of Indla 
submitted representations to His Mayjesty s 
Secretary of State for India on the subject 


Jn 1928 the [ «al Government (Municipalitics) 
O1 Jinancc wasyassed) =—oLhis: amended the law 
idlating to Mumiqy st Govt in kenya to | revide 
fol the nomin ition of 7 unothcaal IndinMan) ors 
ay against 9 J uropean Mcmtcrs to be Tiected 
i Nanobi and tor the nommation to the Muni 
cipal Board of Mombasa of an equal number of 
Lusropean and Indian Members 222 


(3) Fifi and British Guiana — Emigration 
to Fiat was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (consolida 
ted) Rules in pursuance of the gencral policy of 
stoppin. recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration With a view to secure if 
possible, 4 renewal] of cmigration to tho Colony, 
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an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr Rankine, Receiver-General] to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa 
tion, which was referred to a committce of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920 To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March 1920, that they would be willing to send 
4 Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that ‘ the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident inFuyi In July 
1920 the Government of Hii informed the 
Secrttary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
wnouncement of Lord Mulner’s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya and tho desirabilty of 
consulting the new Legislature mm India After 
consultation with the F1)1 Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa 
tion nm announcement was made on the 27th 
Tune 1921 But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivisa Sastri 
wnd Hirdaynath Kunzru who had beon nom 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs Venkatapati 
Raju, G L Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma and 
Lieutenant S Hissam ud din Khan did not 
reach Riji until the end of January 1922 


Ihc labour troubles in Fiji in the ye ars 1920 21 
had produced an unexpected result in India Ihe 
Government of Fiji cancelled the inde ntures of 
Indian Jabourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrang( ments were made for the early repatria 
tlon of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country In consequence, 
numbers left ah Many arrived in India com 
paratively destitute , while others, who wire 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
souial conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place—indeed foreigners—in thelr own coun 
try Returned emigrants from other colomies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come During the early part of 1921 from all 
parts of India there was asteady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood At the earncst 
3 aera of the Fiji Government, and aftcr 
full consultation with representative public men, 


arran ta were made to relax the emigration 
res in favour of those Indians who were 
bore had property in any colony, as well as 
of near relations as they desired to take 
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these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Triendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
iyi The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
tor the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
sottle downin India The deputation from 
India left Fiyt on the 3rd April, 1922 
1nd submitted its report to the Government of 
India It has not been published 


In February 1929 Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fi Legislative 
Council was revised were issued Provision 
was Made, wler alia, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal bass On 
the 4th November 1929, one of the Indian 
members Moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected J'uropean and nominated Fijian 
members As a protest against this vote, all 
threc Indian members resigned their seats and 
these have remained unfilled, no Indian having 
hitherto offered himself for election. 


British Guiana —lhe Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
Jabouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
economic Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon’ble Dr J J Nunan, 
Attorney-Genc ral, and Mr . Luckhoo, 
& prominent Indian who was a membcr of the 
combined court vis ted India to put forward a 
schcme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances 1t 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro 
posal unt] 1922 when a deputation consistin 
of Messrs Pillai, keatinge and Tivary visite 
Mr Keatinge was a former 
membcr of the Indian Civil] Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay , Diwan Bahadur P Kesava Pillai, 
was an eli cted member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President , and 
\fir Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924 ‘lowards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt, 
and the Hon Mr J C Luckhoo, KC arrived 
in India for further discussions The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually gl eld that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 


em. Admirable work was done among! officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
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matter Kunwar Maharaj Singh, MA, C1E 
Bar at-Law, was deputed for this purpose 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925 His report was received on Icbruary 
lst, 1926 and publishd He made 
certain criticism; and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactornly settled 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
1n & position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves 

In March 1928, following special inquiris 
by the Colonial Office reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been mtroduccd in 
the House of Commonsempowering His Majesty 8 
Government to alter the constitution of British 
Guiana by Order in Council The Government 
of India consulted in the matter the Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
and are now watching events 


(4) Other Parts of the Empire —The 
changes eventually mtroduced by the Puitich 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infiinuge the 
provisions of the pee declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Cclonial Goveinmcnt 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of Fast Indian race resident in 
the Colony In Ceylon Mauritius, and Malaya 
the position of Indians has on the whole been 
satisfactory and the matters have gone smoothly 
The Government of India have now appointed 
their own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya ‘Lhe 
question ofthe fixation of a standard minimum 
wage io1 Indian Jj state labourers in Cevion and 
Malaya has been the subject of negotiations bet 
ween the Govt of Ind1a and the Colonial Govern 
ments ever ‘ince the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unshillud wo1] 
was declared lawful in 1923 undcr the provi 
sions of thc Indian Emigration Act 1922 So 
far as Ceylon 1s concerned a settlemcnt satisfac 
tory to the Govt of India and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, 4¢, the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter 
ests of the labourers and the draft Icgislation 
to give effect to 1t was passed by the Ceylon 
Legislative Council in December 1927 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No 27 of 1927" The 
Standard Rates of Wages agreed upon have been 
introduced with effect from the Ist January 
1929 In regard to Malaya, Standard Wage 
Rates which are considered suitable by both 
the Indian and Malayan Governments ha ve been 
introduced in certain areas and the question of 
their extension to the rest of Malaya is engaging 
attention 


The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent with effect from the 5th Octobe: 
1930 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
trade The position is being watched by the 
Government of India and it is hoped that the 
rates originally agreed upon will be restored as 
soon a3 the present crisis has passed 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the resulte of a local investigation The 
Government of Mauritius 1greed to receive a: 
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office: for the purpose and to give him all 
facilities , and cember, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Government, Kunwar Mahara) Singh, 
left India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 


Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was publish- 
ed by the Government of India in August 1925 
The various recommendations made in the 
report have been commended to the considera- 
tion of the Colonial Government. 


In February 1926, the Government of India 
received arcply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Mahara) Singh in regard 
to the renewal oj emigration to Mauritius, vw, 
that no more unshilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauzitius either in the immediate or near 
future With regard to Kunwai Mahara) Singh’s 
suggcstions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in tht 
Island, the Colonial Govt expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them 


ihe present position of Indians in the 
Donunions 1s that under the Canadian Dominion 
Election Act Indians domivled in Canada enjoy 
the fcderal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces In New Zealand Indians cnjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all other British 
subjects In Australia a Bill was introduced 
in the Commonwealth & nate on the 12th June 
1925 amending sub section (9) of section 39 of 
the Commonweilth Electoral Act, 1918 24, by 
adding after the word ‘“ Asia” the words, 
“except British India ’ This measure gives 
the Commonwealth franchise to subjects of 
British Indi. at present domiviled in Australia 
and 1s the fruition of the hopes held out by the 
Commonwealth Governmtnt to Mr Sastrion 
the occasion of his visit to Australia in 1912 
The Bill was passed by the Scnate and under it 
the Indians will enjoy both the State and 
Commonwealth franchise throughout Australia 
except in Queensland and in Western Australia 
where Indians do not enjoy the suffrage in 
respect of election for the J] ower Hous By 
Acts which have recently been passed by the 
Commonwealth Parlament British Indians in 
Australia have been admitted to the benefits of 
Invald and Old Age Pensions and Maternity 
allowances from which they were hitherto 
excluded as Asiatics Old Age Pension 1s pay- 
able to men above 65 years of age , or above 60 
years, provided such pcrsons are of good 
character and have resided continuously for at 
least 20 years An Invalid Pension is obtainable 
by ptrsons, who, being above 16 years of age 
and not in receipt of an Old Age Pension, have 
whilst in Australia, become permanently in 
capacitated for work by reason of an accident or 
by reason of being an invalid or blind, provided 
they have resided continuously in Australia for 
at least five years 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £ 6 is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle there 
This Legislation removes the last gnevance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government In 
Western Australia and Queensland they are still 
subject to certain disabilities of which exclusion 
from the State franchise, is perhaps, the most 
important 
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Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Navro)i and other members of the 
firmof Cama & Co, led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians In England for busmess purposes 
Lhis lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitora and medical men of Indian birth 
The number of the latter especially Parsees, 
is considerable Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons Since 1910 four Indians—the late 
Mr Ameer Ali the first Lord Sinha _ the 
fate Sir Binode Mitter and Sun _  Dinsha 
Mulla have served on the Judicial Com 
mittee of the Privy Council ‘Lhree Indians are 
on the Secretarv of States Council InJ919 the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appoimted a member of 
the Home Government In the spring of 1923 Mr 
(now Sir) Dadibi Dalal was appomted High 
Commissioner for India being the first Indian to 
hold the office He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee 

reviously a member of the Government of 
ndia The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering ot a new Indian 
element 0 permanent residence—that 
of retired officials and business men or people 
of independent means who from preference or 1n 

order to have their children educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
Visit it again Further the stream of Indian 
Bummer visitors includes wealthy people whc 

come regularly Sectionally, the only Indian 
community to be fully organised 1s that of the 
Parsis ‘lhey have an incorporated and well 

endowcd Parsi Association of Jurope Its 
entie Zoroastrisn House 11 Russell Road 

West Kensington o;ened in 1929 includes a 
room devoted to ritual and ceremonial pur 

poss a readinz room and library and rooms 
tor social intercourse ‘Ihe Arya Bhavan 

a home for orthodox Hindus visitmz London 
was opcned at 30 Belsize Park Hampstead 

inthe summer of 1928 = Indian busincss interests 
have been organiscd by the formation of the 

Indian Chamber of Commerce in London with 
Offices at 53 New Bioad Strect L¢ 2 The 
J ast India Assouiation (3 Victoria street S WT) 
established in 1867 provides 3 non partisan 
platiorm for the discussion of Indian problems 
aud ¢xists to promote the welfare of the 
inhabitants ot India The Britwh Indian 
Unmon (10 Growenor Gardens S W I) under 
the presidency of H R H the Duke ot 
Connaught and with Jord Reading as 
(hairman 1s a valuable sgenes for promotin, 
friendship and understanding between the 
people ot Great Britain and Indiv 

India House 

In March 1930 the office of the Fugh Com 
mussioner for India was transferred from the 
inafleyuate premises 1n Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324000 The design 
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of this noble building which nas a frontage 
ot about 130 ft opposite the Waldorf Hotel 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker ARA 
with Dr Oscar Faber as consulting engineer 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building 15 mainlv found in the intenor 
he architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation by means of carving heraldzy 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
t the London house of India Including base 
ment and mezzanine flooils there are twelve 
floors in all the available space for clericil 
work alone being between 50 000 and 60 000 ft 
The total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof 1s 
about 100 ft 


On the ground floor there 1s a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art warcs of India 
This hall 1s carmed up two floors the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery and 
on elther side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits Irom the octagonal 
cntrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
lloor This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms and the 
central portion of the library pio\ides accom 


modaition for lirge receptions on special 
0CL3>10NS 
Ihe staircase calhubition hall octagona) hal) 


and libraiv markedly express the Indian 
character of the building The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similat 
N. appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone 
carved and pirced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jali in Indian architecture Such of thi 
carving 1 could be complctcly sepirated from 
the structure was actuilly worked at New Delhi 
bv Indian workmen from Mahata mitkle The 
uxt throughout of Indian hardwoods chiefly 
gurgiu tor flooring ol viates the need for any 
floor coverin,, lrom basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non Indian origin was employed 
Jor panelling and decorative purposes in all 
pirts ot the ~reat Luilding silver gray koko 
lauiel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
becn used ‘The domes and vaults of the 
building were designed ior effective decoration 
to. which the services of specially selected Indian 
irtists were obtained The water supply 1s 
ntirely independent of muniipal service being 
obtained from two irtesiin wells sunk some 
400 ft below the basement where the central 
heating apparatus 1» installed 


The Indian Trade (Commissioner and his 
stuft are it India House with all other depart 
ments of the Ofhce of the High Commussioner 
excepting the Stores Department which 18 at 
the depot off the Lhames at Belvedere Road 
lambeth 


The Students 


Under normal condilions it is the student 
community which constitutes the tly 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 
problem Itsnumbers multiphed ten or twelve 
fold in the quarter of a century before the war. 


After a very considerable temporary check 
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caused by the Great War the number rapidly 


expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure on | committee of in which sat in 1921 
college accommodation. In addition to the the Sint atanteT Gt Lord pero : perros 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, ments had been made for the Committee to 
there are some youths of good family, inclu: ‘continue their investigations in India in the 
ding heirs of Indian States, admitted inte our cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow. in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
ere are over 300 Indians at the Jnns of Court. | Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
crease in the number of technical and industrial form of the recommendations of the unani- 
students. Altogether including technica] and/ mous report published in October 1922. The 
medical studente, there are fully 2,000 young ‘opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
Indians (some five per cent. of them women) in| solution of the problem is to be found in the 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford,! development of education in India. Atten- 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds. 
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The whole situation was investigated by a 


Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 


The Advisers. 


It is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indian apart from inadequately 
supported unofficial effort and the cha ce of 
coming under the influence of Englisb friends 
of their families, were practically left to their 
own devices. But in April 1909 Lord Morley, ' 
created for their benefit a Bureau of Informa- 


tion and appointed Dr. (now Sir) T. W. Arnold | 


to the charge of it under the title of Educational! 
Adviser. The Bureau was located at 21, Crom- 
well-road, together with the National] Indian 
Association and the Northbrook Society, which 
were thus given spacious quarters for their 
social work among the young men. In 
India the provincial advisory committeer to 
help and advise intending students, have been 
replaced in some instances by University Com- 

ttees. The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe in 
1912 re-organised the arrangements under the 
general charge of a Secretary tor Indian 
students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916. He wassuc- 
ceeded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Advicer for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 
followed Dr. Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London. At Oxford the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge the Jnter.-Collegiate Committee | 
have been instituted to dea) with Oriental 
students generally; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


revision in the autumn of 1920 In connection 


tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations wade for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar. The Committee held that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all ,Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
rovided that some machinery existed to ensure 
heir distribution tothe places best suited to 
their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
presided over by Sir Edward Chamier recom- 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of much reducing the 
numbet of Indians going to the Inns of Court. 
An Aci for ine purpose was passed by the 
Indiun Legislature in 1926. 


The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives ofall organisations interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordingly the High 
Commissioner held aconference in July 1925, 
when plans were formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London: 
The subject had been rg heer discussed ata 
meeting of the East India As tion (April 27, 
1925) when a paper was read by Mr. F. H. 
Brown. ‘The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-official effort admittedly does 


have been appointed at not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
| 21, Cromwell-Road, should be maintained, more 
(hese arrangements underwent far-reaching | 


particularly 
comers. A 


to provide accommodation for new 
small committee with Mr A. D. 


with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- Bonerjee (Warden of 21, Cromwell-Road) as 


vious year of a High Commissionership 
India in the United Kingdom. The 
work’ Sir William Meyer took cver from the 
Seeretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir T. W. Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long Upkeene upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
. N. ©. Sen and Dr. 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 


The administrative work hitherto divided , 


between the India Office and 21, Cromvwell- 


Road, was consolidated at the offices of the | Co 


High Commissioner, thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of files and pa 

Quayle is now Secretary in the Edu 
Department of the Office of the 


purchase 
Commissioner and his colleagues Mr. K.P. Dutt. estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts 
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“* agency | 


Thomas Quayle as | 


. Dr.| Indian Gymkhan 


for | Secretary was established to assist students in 


obtaining suitable accommodation. The increas- 
ing number of students coming from Indian 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the HBduca- 
tion De ment of the Office of the Hi 
Commissioner. The Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes hasa skeleton organisation 
in London. The Mysore State opence last year 
an agency office st Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, and appointed a permanent Trade 
mmissioner. 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
a Club in 1921 acquired 


tion its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
High , total cost of and equipment being 
were 
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made by some Ruling Princes and others, 

rticularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
elp is required The cricket eleven of the 
Clab has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “Red Iriangle’’ Shakespeare 
ut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of ¢00 The hosts] 
was removed to permanent premises 106 112, 
Gower street close to University (ollege 
in the autumn of 1923 Jt is Indian both 
In conception and control, the warden 
and committee being responsible not to the 
National Council of Y M C A in London 
but to the Indian National Counci! in Calcutta 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
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and spiritual as well a8 a social purpose, it 
18 not a proeelytising agency Ther 1s a steady 
average of some 550 members and the hostelis 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the volun 
tary services of men and women of great dis 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures The cost of 
building and furnishing has been met und the 
question of extending the hostel accommodation 
is under consideration 


There has been some recent development in 
the matter of periodical literature devoted to 
India A monthly entitled India pays special 
attention to the social side of Bmtish life in 
India and Sir Albion Banerji edits and owns a 
quarterly cntitled Indian Affairs There 
are various political organisations connected 
with India 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


BRITISH INDIAN UNION —Promotes friendship 
and undcrstanding between the two races 
10 Grosvenor Gardens S$ W 1, secretary 
Major T Moss 


CENTRAT ASIAN SOCIFT: —77 Grosvenor Street 
W 1 —Hon Secretaries Major General Sir 
William Beynon KCI! Colonl H 
Stevcns 


Last INDIA ASSOCIATION —-lo promote the 
welfare of the inhabitants of India chicfly 
ty lkectures and discuwions 3 Victoria 
Street SW ,1 Hon Sccretary 1 H Brown, 
CLk 


InpIaSocli ry —{The study of the arts and 
letters ot India) 3 Victoria Street SW 1 
Hon Secretary F J PVP Richter wa 


INDIAN STUDENTS UNION AND HOSTLL —112 
sabe Street WC 1, Chairman Dr Tdwvn 
van 


INDIAN CHAMBLR OF COMMERCF IN GREAT 
BRITAIN—85 Gracechurch Street, EC 
3 Secretary Maru 


INDO BRITISH MITUAI WRELFARF LEAGUE — 
Joint Hon Secretanes Mrs Hannah Sen and 
Mra C Hegler (53, Lisworthy Road NW 3) 


INDIAN G\MEHANA CLUB —Thornbury Avenue 
Osterley To promote the physical wellbeing 
of Indian students Secretary Captain 
W R B Berry, 10, hings Bench Walk, 
Tomple EC 4 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION —{Chiefly aims 
to promote the welfare of students) 21 
Cromwell Road SW 7 Secretary Miss E J 
Beck 

NORTHBROOK SOC IFTY—({Makes grants to deser- 
ving Indian students) 21 Cromwell Road, 
SW 7 Hon Secretary E Oliver 

ROYAL ASIATIC SocirFTY —({Research in the 
history and antiquities of Asia) 74 Gros 
venor Street W 1 secretary R W 
Yrazer 

ROvAL LMPIRF Socirry —{Formerly Royal 
(olonial Institute) Northumberland Avenue, 

1 Secretary George Pilcher 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS (has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered), on 
industrial historical and commercial question, 
18 John Street Adelphi Secretary G K 
Menzies, MA 

RO\AL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Chatham House, 10 St James Square, 
SW 1 Secretary Stephea King Hall 

PARSEE ASSOCIATION OF EvROPF —London, 
Zoroastrian House 11 Russell Road Olympia 
W 14 Hon Secretary Spittama Cama 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT OF GRFAT BRI 
TAIN AND IRFLAND —Secretary R C Mackie, 
Annandale, North knd Road Golders Green, 
N W ll 

VICTORIA LFAGUE —81 Cromwell Road,S W 7 
Secretary Miss Gertrude Drayton, CBE 
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Sport. 


Sport as everything else suffered considerably 
during the year 1930 owing to the political 
troubies of the country The chief disap- 
pointment was the postponing of the visit of 
the second M CC cricket team to India 
Arrangements were well in hand and the 1tine- 
rary for the tour had been completed when it 
was decided by the Working Committee of the 
Congress to boycott the cricketers and all the 
matches in which they played Sensing the 
trouble that was sure to arise should the visit 
materialise the Indian Cricket Board of Control 
wisely advised the M C C cricket authozities 
to postpone the tour for a year or 80, which was 
done It 1s possible that India will have an 
opportunity of renewing the acquaintance with 
the English cricketers this year 

A further disappointment was in store for 
cricket enthusiasts when In addition tothe M € C 
tour being postponed it was decided also to 
dispense with the Bombay Presidency Quad- 
rangular cricket matches This was the first 
time in the history of the tournament that 
political influences caused this important 
series of matches to be cancelled ‘The move 
for the abandonment originated at the Hindu 
Gymkhana in Bombay, which sent out a circular 
that until the political situation improved they 
neither could nor would pla} any cricket, 
either inter-club or even participate m the 
Quadrangulartournament Realising that with- 
out the Hindus Bombay’s annual feast of 
cricket would lose much of its flavour, it was 
decided to do away with the festival altogether 

But thanks to the enterprise of the Maharaj 
Kumar of Vizianagram, the two most famous 
cricketers in the world, Jack Hobbs and Herbert 
Sutcliffe, came to India at the Maharaj 
Kumar s invitation to complete a team which 
he had got together to tour India and Ceylon 
Under his captamcy the team comprising some 
of the finest cricketers in India, and Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe were unbeaten im all their matches 
The artistry of the Knglishmen with the bat 
was much appreciated by cricket enthusiasts 
who flocked in their thousands to see them in 
action Interviewed by a press representative 
after the completion of the tour Hobbs said 
that he was surprised at the standard of cricket 
mm India, and ventured the prophecy that with 
more expert coaching, this country could 
produce men who would command a place in a 
world team He particularly mentioned Capt 
C K Naidu and Gulam Mahommed Sutcliffe 
too, was equally lavish with his praise with all 
that he had seen in India, and the many fine 
cricketers he had come across The one fault 
that the visitors found in this country was 
the practice of giving away prizes for the success- 
ful sportemen, this was a habit greatly to be 
deprecated and not in the best interests of 
sport. This however 1s an old grievance of all 
sportemen, ae cricketers who come 
to India from England It is gradually being 
done away with however although it 1s bound 
to be some time before the practice is entirely 
eliminated 

Apart from the above events in the geri 
world India had rather a lean time, at crick 
at any rate. A number of tournaments were 


Tun in various parts of the country and proved 
very popular, although none reached the 
proportions of first class cricket, with the 
exception of the Northern India Quadrangular 
Cricket Tournament played at Lahore 


The big event m the tennis world was the 
visit of an English tennis team Encouraged 
by the success ot the tour in 1929, when the 
French players toured India, the Calcutta 
South Club with commendable iitiative, and 
bached up by the principal tennis clubs of this 
country, sent an invitation to the Bmtish Jnter- 
national ITawn Tennis Club to send to India 
@ fully representatrve side This invitation 
was readily agiecd to by the authorities m 
England and towaids the end of the vear the 
team arrived under the eaptamney of Mr A, 
Wallis Myers and consisting of Messis J 8 
Olhff, W H Austin, M D Hom and E D. 
Andrews ‘The latter playcr had been to 
India before and was therefore well acquainted 
with the conditions Their visit gave a wonder- 
ful fillip to the game all over the country and 
they were received with enthusiasm wherever 
they played, and while it showed that India 
has not yet the players of their calibre, many 
lessons were learned from their play and Indian 
tennis will accordingly soon be on the up grade, 
The stroke play of Austin particularly was 
much admired <At each centre the team 
visited the International Iawn Tennis Club 
flag was unfurled At the conclusion of the 
tour Mr Walhs Myers gave his mmpressions of 
his visit He paid a tribute to the tacticai 
acumen of Sleem and spoke highly of Ahad 
Hussain and Miss Tela Row In passing it 
may be mentioned that Miss Row has _ been 
chosen to represent India at Wimbledon this 
year 


He considered that India possesses players 
of undoubted merit, whose footwork 1s second 
to none in the world, but their style needs & 
little polish to shine m the best company 
Mr Myers thought that the grass courts in 
Bengal and the Punjab were excellent 


Sport all over India contmues to make 
progress, especially from an organisation point 
of view It1s at last realised that sport should be 
well organised to get the best out of 1t Many 
organisations are springing up, notably among 
the various railways, each with their separate 
tuling bodies The Railway Athletic Associa- 
tion 15 indeed a live body, and 18 & great asset in 
the sporting life of the community espeuially 
among the many thousands of railwaymen 
Their football, hockey, boxing and athletics 
championships are the leading events of the 
sporting world in this country 


The Indian Board of Cricket Control is fully 
alive to its responsibilities, and has tentatively 
atranged for a tour to England of Indian 
cricketers m 1932, with at least one test match 
This is a move in the right direction, and will 

ut this country on the map so far as cricket 
concerned. Jit can now be assumed that 
Test Match status has been definitely reached 

Hockey continues to be one of the chief 

games played in India, and the princiral tourna- 
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menta the Beighton Cup Calcutta, the Aga Khan 
in Bombay, with other lesser known tourna- 
mente all prove very successful. This country 
can justly claim to be the home of the game 
and where the real exponents play it as it 
should be played. It is gedaan Age aris 
that India should she be represen at the 
Olympic Games at Los Angeles in 1932 will 
ca all before her. A team is due to visit 
Engiand some time in the future. The people 
of England and the Continent well remember 
the last visit of the team from this country, 
who surprised them with their cleverness. 


Association football still has a large following, 
but chiefly among the military. The main 
tournaments the I. F. A. Shield, the Durand 
at Simla, the Rovers at Bombay, and the Lahore 
Trades Cup still create wide interest. The 
Indian footballers are rapidly coming to the fore, 
and at Calcutta crack teams such as Mohan 
Bagan are quite the equal of the best military 
Bide. In Western India the game progresses 
and the Western India Football Association had 
& most successful season. The gates certainly 
did not create a record but this was due in no 
small measures to the troublous times through 
which the country was passing. The winners 
of the Rovers Cup the premier event in Western 
India were the King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
from Poona. The idea bas often been mooted 
to institute again a second division of the 
Harwood League in Bombay. This was a 
recognised feature of Bombay football at one 
time, but it fell into bad days owing to the 
shortage of grounds. A definite effort however 
is to be made to re-start the second division in 
1931. The Western India Football Association 
in doing good work, but there is still room for 
more legislation throughout the length aud 
breadth of India. 


Very little progress has been made in Athletics, 
this is to be deplored now that India is beginning 
loom large in the sporting firmament, 

A visit was paid to India during the year by 
the celebrated German athiete. Dr. O. Peltzer 
who touched India during his tour to Australia 
and New Zealand. He gave demonstrations 
in various parts of the country on his methods 
of running and in addition gave a series of 
lectures illustrated with lantern slides. These 
were well attended and aroused keen interest 
amiong athletes in the various centres he visited. 


India also sent an Athletic team to Japan | 


Sport, 


for the Far Eastern Games, but met with very 
little success. Here again the need of an 
efficient organisation was very apparent. The 
All-India Olympic Council is doing good work 
it is true, but it is heavily handicapped for 
want of money. Encouragement is chiefly 
left to individuals which is to be regretted. 

Rugby football still has ita devotees in all 
the big centres of the country, where the 
tournaments at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
are well patronised. The Tarf in India is as 
popaer as ever, although the attendance at the 
arger meetings has shown a notable decline 
in cities like Bombay, and Calcutta. This is 
due in a large measure to the economic condition 
of the country. The outstanding event of the 
yearin the racing world has been the remark- 
ably consistent form of that celebrated horse 
Star of Italy owned by Sir Victor Sassoon. He 
has put up some wonderful performances 
being unbeaten, and at Calcutta won the triple 
crown, the Viceroy’s Cup, The Wellesley 
Plate and the King Emperor’s Cup and then 
went to Bombay and annexed the Rajpipla 
Gold Cup and the C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. 


A truly wonderful horse. 


Golf is being played everywhere with impor- 
tant tournaments held in various parts of the 
country notably at Gulmarg and Nasik. Yacht- 
ing is still popular es anor Bombay ; under 
the auspices of the Royal mbay Yacht Club 
races are held every Saturday during the season 
with one whole week devoted to a regatta. 
Also at Naini Tal, Poona and Calcutta one can 
see the white sails of the yachts much in evidence 
during certain periods of the year. Racquets 
also is played guite a lot, although it is not 
yet as popu: as tennis, to which game the 
Indian has taken very kindly. 

Amateur boxing is flourishing especially iu 
the Bombay Presidency, where the local 
organisation is doing all it can to foster the 
sport. Since its inception a few years the 
Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Associa- 
tion has made great strides and boxing is as 
well controlled as any sport in India. Other 
cities too have their tournaments, while the 
Military do all they can to encourage it. Pro- 
feasional boxing is \ery quiet, with an occasional 
tournament either in cutta, Bangalore or 
Bombay. 

A summary of the chief sporting events of 
1930 is given in the following pages. 
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Racing. 
Bangalore. The Nawab of Banganpallo’s Newcastle 
(88t. 2lbs.), Hoyt .. --2 
Bobbili Cup Distance 5 furlongs.—A handi- H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s a " Hillcot 
eh pay acean ieee eis (7st. 101bs.), Behsman .. ae 
st. B. 
Rylan a emer Seene 4 Won by ¢ length, 1 length, a neck. “Thme~ 
H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Scimitar Amin. 29 2-5 secs. 
(9st.), Hill : . 2 Griffin Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 
H. H, The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Brigand Nawab Mir Mahdi AH Khan's Scotch Fair 
(7st. 121bs.), Hoyt . -3 (8st. 6Ibs,), Babajan 1 
Won by,2% lengths, a neck ‘Time —1 min. Mrs. M. Clarke’s Toy Girl (0st ), EB, J. 
10 secs. Howell . .2 


H. H. The Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Dis- 
tance 7 furlongs.—A handicap for Horses in 
Class 4.— 

Haji Sir Ismail Sait’s Tim Amen (8st. 5ibs.), 


Rylands .. ok 
Mr. Newan Sander’s Vulean (8st. nibs H 
McQuade... 2 


Mr. Giffin’s Brasso (7st. 2lbs. ), Alfred 
Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, } length.—Time 
not taken. 


H. H. The Maharaja Mysore’s Cup. Distance 
1 mile.— 


Mr. J. J. Murphy’ 8 Peres Ort: 5lbs dy | 
Howell 1| 


Mr. Mark Leslie’ 8 Ney (ast. albs. ), Behsman 2 
Raja Parlakimedis’ Snowflight (7st. 5lbs.), 
Rankin et . 3 
Won by a neck. Time—1min. 41 seca. 
Krishniah Chetty Cup. Distance 1 mile 
Mr. Edjas Samarji’s Maroosh (7st. 12lbs.), 
Thompson .. | 
Mr. Goolam Ali’s Khalil Khan (ast. sibs _ 
Howell en . 2 
Mr. E. H. Gharala’s Desert Queen ast, sibs. \ 
Khalil es . 3 
Won by 1 length, neck. Time—1_ min. 53 
3-5 secs. 


Barton Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.- 
Mr. W. Hayhoe’s Lady Beatrice (8st. 101bs.), 
Rylands tl 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ , 
Hunter (8st. 10lbs.), Babajan =... . 2 
Mr. C. Newman Sander’s The Victim (9st. 
11ba.), Hoyt . . 8 
Won by 2 lengths, 3 lengths, 1 ‘tength. 
Time— 1 min. 33 1-5 secs. 
Brewery Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Mr. J. J. ee mai (9st. 2ibs.), 
Howell ne ° ee ree | 


The 


The Raja of Kallikote’ 8 Ruipito (88 lbs ), 
Clarke 3 


Won by 38 lengths, " re papa: 
Time—1 min. 16 3-5 secs. 


Bombay. 


. 8 The Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. D. Habib’s Sun Arch (7st. 8lbs.), 
Marrable... re | 

Mr. A. Lookmanjl’s “Atreas (8st. ‘Lilbs », 
Burn ‘ . 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 , Trey- 
lon (7st. 111bs., car. 8st.), Morris ree: 


Won by 1 length, head short head. Time— 
1 min, 38 secs. 


The Malabar Hill Plate. Distance 6 fur- 


longs .— 


H. H. The Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan and 
Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Sermon (7st. 
10lbs.), Marrable .. , a | 

Mr. G. McElligott’s Three Star II (7st. albs ) 
R. Stokes .. . 2 

Messrs. Habib Esmail and N. Bogmabomed’s 5 
Ballybrophy (7st. 111bs.), N. Whiteside. . 


Won by 4 length, neck, 24 lengths. No a 
taken. 


Cambridgeshire Stakes. 
Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.— 


Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Facino (8st. 5lbs.), 
T. Hill 9 rm | 

Mr, A. 8. Moloobhoy’s 5 Ballinalee (Bat. lbs ), 
Burn . 2 

Mr. B. M. Mehta’ 8 Kilderkin (7st. olbs. ), 
Marrable .. es i .. 3 


Won by 2 lengths, short er 2 lengths | 
Time—lmin. 54 1-5 secs, 


(Div. I). 
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The Grand Western Handicap. Distance 

1} miles,— 

H. H. The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Highness 
(8st. 4lbs.), W. J. Sibbritt.. Re ter L 

Mr. Pine’s Long Reign (8st. 2lbs.), Morris. 2 

Mr. Kelso’s De Beers IT (7st. 7lbs. carried, 
7st 8lbs ), Harding ie . 3 

Won by 1¢ lengths, 2 lengths, 3 ‘lengths. 
Time—2mins. 4 3-5 secs. 


The Plantation Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
H H. The Aga Khan’s Quincy (8st. 6lbs.), 


A.C. Walker os wit 
Mr. Pine’s Puffin (7st. 11 Ibs ), Howell ve c8 
Mr. Eve’s Saxpence (8st. 2lbs.), Brace .. 3 


Won by 1} length, ¢ length, 4 length. 
Tho X’mas Handicap. Distance 1 mile.— 
H.H. The Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan and 
Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Pandora’s Box 
(75t. 9lbs.), Whiteside es ry | 
H. H. The Aga Khan’s Saint Arnaut (7st. 
7lbs ), Stokes - . .2 
Mr. Iive’s Roman Roue (gst. 12lbs ), 
Brace . 3 
Won by 4 length, head, neck, “‘Time— 
1 min 53 secs. 


The Victory Plate. Distance 1} miles. 

Mr. W. Bird’s Tristan (6st. 121bs.), Stokes. 1 

Mr. J. Reynolds’ Poor Scats (8st. 13lbs ), 
T. Hall ‘* 

Mr Shantidas Askuran’ 8 Tynagh Ost, lbs ), 
Bowley ee . 3 

Won by 1 length, 4 length, “neck. *Time— 
2 mins. 7 1-5 secs. 


Tho Lioyd Handicap. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Jonathan (8st. 6lbs), 
Reynolds... ok 
H. H. The Maharaja ‘of Kolhapur’ 8 Arch 
Druid (8st. 8lbs ), Morris .. my: 
Mr. Kelso’s Phare (8st. 121bs.), Harding oe 8 
Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, 6 lengths. 
Time—1 min. 39 secs. 
The Turf Club Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. N. Mathradas' Moofid (7st. 9lbs.), 
A.Clarke . ree | 
Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’ g " Sheema (9st. 
11 Ibs.), A. K. Obaid és 
Mr. J. Chubildas’ Aasuf (8st. 5 "| 
carr. 8st. 6lbs.), Khalil 
Won by 1$ lengths, dead heat, 1 length. 
Time—3 mins. 19 1-5 secs. 
The Byculla Club Cup. Distance 1}? miles.— 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Cheer- 
ful Gift (7st. 12lbs.), R. Stokes .. werk 
Mr. Eve’s Hoppy (8st. 4lbs.), J, W. Brace.. 2 


Dead 
Heat 2 


Racing. 


Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Facino nig 1b. i A.C, 
Walker . 3 


Won by neck, 2 Length, 1 Telcotie Time— 
8 mins. 2 3-5 secs. 


The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 1+ miles.— 


Mr. A. C, Ardeshir’s Jonathan (8st. 91bs.), 
Reynolds... a 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Scot- 
tish Flag (7st. 3lbs.), R. Stokes .. oe) 


Mr. H. M. Mehta’s Kilderkin (7st 2 White- 
side .. i . 3 


Won by short head, head, 4 iaeis Time— 
2mins. 6 2-5 secs. 


The Colaba Cup. (Div.I. Distance 1 mile — 
Mr. J. Reynolds’ Poor Scats (8st. 111bs.), 
C. Hoyt as il 
Mr. Stone’s Desert Sun (8st , carried Bet. 
3lbs.), Barnett vd 2 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Scot- 
tish Flag (7st. 8lbs.), McQuade .. sive 
Won by short head, short head, short head. 
Time—1 min. 39 secs. 
The Colaba Cup. (Div. 
mile,— 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Jonathan (8st. 4Ibs.), 
Reynolds... ; | 
H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’ $ “Alcor (sst. 
1lb ), T. Hill ae _2 
H. H. The Maharaja of Rajpipla’ 8 Pandora’ s 
Box (8st.), W. J. Sibbritt si .3 
Won by 1 length, 3 length, } teuieh: 
Time—1 min. 39 secs. 
The C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance 1 
mile, 1 furlong — 


Mr. Albert Habib’s Acumen (9st.), W. J. 


II.) Distance 1 


Sibbritt se eal 
Mr. Eve’s Star of Italy Oe. albs ) c 

Hoyt v 2 
Mr. G. Fellowes’ Willow Stream (9st), 

Burn ae ie — ee 3 
Won by 2 lengths, 4 lengths. Time— 


1 min. 54 secs. 
The Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. D. Habib’s Sun Arch (8st. 111bs.), 
Marrable .. a ~1 

Mr, A. gece ee Atreas (9st. albs ), 
Burn 

Mr. A. S. Tyebjee" 8 " Bastern Essex (set. 
$lbs.), 8. Black .. - 38 

Won by 8 lengths, 2 length, 14 “lengths 
Time—1 min. 37 secs. 
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The Northumberland Handicap Distance Mr W Rosenthalls Acumen (9st $8lbs ) 
2 miles — W Sibbritt 
Mr Eves Hoppy (8st 9lbs) J W Brace 1 H H The Miharaja of Riypipla s Highness 
H H The Maharaja of Rajpiplas Ship- (9st 3lbs ) Easton 
shape (9st 7lbs), W J Sibbritt 2 H H Ihe Wihiraji of Riypipla s Shipshape 
H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur s Cheerful (9st 3lbs) J Brown 
Gift (8st 4lbs ) Herbert 3 Won by $length 23 lengths and short head 
Won by short head short head 2 lengths Time—3 mins 2 3 5 secs 
Time—3 mins 27 2 5 secs Grind Annuul Distance 2 miles — 
The Bombay City Plate Distance 14 miles — Riyy of Nizargung s Destruction (9st 51bs ) 
Mr J Mem Austins Tuberville (9st ) Biker 
A C Walker oo = ee = oe 2 Mra A OC SOSamders Philinthropy (11st ) 
Mr J Jenkins’ Gorbio (9st ) H Hill 2 G swell 
H H The Maharaja of Raypiplas Con Mr J C Qiltauns Dirk Orient (10st 
cilliator (8st) W J Sibbritt 3 dbs) Begin 
Won by neck 2 lengths 1¢ lengths Time— Mr A Curlindrs Sapphire Stone (10st 
2mins 53 secs 131bs ) Hiwkins 
The Eclipse Stakes of India — Won by 1 length 1} lengths 1} lengths 
Mr Eves Star of Italy (9st 4Ibs) C Llimc—3 mins 3)35s¢cs 
Hoyt 1 New kei Phite Distince 6 finlongs — 
Mr Albert Habibs Acumen (9st ‘7lbs ), Mr H G Grigsons Louvuissa (8st 4 Ibs ) 
A © Walker 2 Mirlind 
H H The Maharaja of Rajpiplas Ship Mr Syin kh Chowdhury s Clainville (7st 
shape (9st 4lbs ) Howell 3 6Ibs ) Meckinzs 
bs Ri Me ere 1 length Mr Pinnikhs Anticus (8st é6lbs) Brown 
The Doncaster Plate Distance 6 furlongs — pas eee . oe Te ceuBEDS 
Messrs Habib Ismail and N Begmaho- 
meds ballybrophy (8st 2lbs), White Ronildshiy Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 
side 1 H H The Myhirajih of holhapurs Stir 
Mr Kelso s Flourish (8st 5lbs) Hardmg 2 of India (Ist) A G Walker 
H H The Maharaja of Rajpiplas Flying Miss M Prophits Roman J mpcror (9st ) 
Steve (7st 12lbs) W J Sibbritt 8 S Wrigg 
Won by head, 3 lengths, 14 lengths Time— The Hon Mr R Gujadhurs Ginicr (8st 
1 min 12 4 5 secs 7lbs ) Marlan 1 
Won by $ length 14 lengths neck Time— 
Calcutta 1min 133 583 
Chowringhee Hurdle Plate Distance 14 Gooch Behar Cup Distince 1 mile 3 fur- 
miles — longs — 
ea ~ R Copes Red Connors (9st ) 1 Miss M Prophits Royal Air Force (7st ) 
8S Wrigg 
pre ee evomestie Bond (iiss ; a ie Silva 8 Louvello (7st 121hs ) 
ea oe ane meee a hy eno: 3 ant Pannick s Dandaloo (7st 11lbs) J 
Won by 1 length Time—2 mins 46 secs aia 
March Plate (Div I) Distance 7 furlongs — Won by neck short head 1% lengths 
Major J J Hillards Chequemngo (9st ) Time—2 mins 19 8 5 Regs 
J Brown 1 King Emperors Cup Distance 1 mile— 
Raikut of Baikuntapurs Rockhoney (8st Mr Eves Star of Italy (9st 3 lbs) C 
10lbs ) Bylands 2 Hoyt 
Messrs Paul and Mitchell Innes’ Tolworth Mr Shantidas Askurans Welcome Gift 
(7st 12lbs ) Marland 3 (9st Slbs) Scanlan 
Won by a neck Time—l1 mun 28 secs Mr V_ Rosenthals Acumen (9st 3lbs ) 
Viceroy s Cup Distance 12 mules ~— Sibbritt 
Mr. Eves Star of Italy (9st 3lbs), C Won by lf lengths head lélengths Time — 


Hoyt aA nee | 1 min 39 3 5 secs 


2 


3 
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2 
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1 
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3 


1 


2 
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Governors Cup 
Mr Pannicks Dandaloo (7st 
J Brown 
Miss M Prophits Royal Air Force (7st 
7ibs) S Wragg 


Distance 1} miles — 
121bs ), 


Mr G fellowes Willow Stream (9st ), 
( ooper 
Won by Z length ‘lime—3 ming 3 3 5secs 
Micpherson Cup — 
Mr A J) Gordons Stmger (7st car 7st 
21b3) 1 Reynolds 
Mr Rk Bowles Nightjar (9st 6Ibs), 


7 dw irds 
Mr DeSilvis Tinveloo (8st 
chins 
Won by 1 length 
SECR 
Reresford Cup Dist ince 1}? miles — 
Mr P Davis Saucy Jick (&st ) Northmore 
Messrs Burn ind Holmes Johnsons Wal 
brouk (9st 2b.) J dwards 
Hon Mr R Gayidhir s Wald Gift (8st lbs ) 
( Hovt 
Won on protest by a short head 
$mins 425505 
Pimce of Wiles Phlite | Distance 1 mile — 
M: A € Ardeshits Naughty Took (7st 
12s) } © Revnolds 
Miss MW Prophit s Goldon Price (Ost) lbs ) 
S Wragg 
Mr Pinnkths Buchinin (7st 
Alford 
Won bs 1 Ieneth 1) lengths short head 
Limc—t min 40 2 > 4¢4s 
Metropolitin Plite | Distance 6 furlongs — 
The Hon Mr R Guyidhurs Gander (84t 
3lbs ) Marland 
Mr H @ Gregson s Low rissa (7st) 6lbs ) 
Dobie 
H H The Miharajt of holhapurs Stir 
of India (9st lZzlbs) 4 ( Walker 
Won by 2? length Time—1 min 1435 
KLCR 
Great Lastern Plate 
straight 
Mr H Birkmyies Shy Warmior (7st 101bs ) 
Meehings 
Raja of Parlakimedis Proxpercian (7st 91bs 
Dobie 
Mr J C Galstauns speedy Marquis (7st 
9ibs ), Long 
Mr J D Scotts sot (Tot Blbs),S Wragg 
Won bya head Time—i min 2 2 5 seca 
Mayfowl Cup Distance 1 mile — 
Mr A C Ardeshir’s Naughty Look (8st ), 
J Rrown 


5Ibs ) Hut 


lime—2 mins 3v 30 


Fime— 


2ibs) R 


Distance o turlongs 


tw 


Be] 


1 


tv 


in 


tw 


& 


Ractng. 


Mr Sajan K Chowdhury s Clauville (9st ), 
Marland 
H H The Maharaja of Rayprpla’s Concillia- 
tor (7st 9lbs ) Cooper 
Mr E S Godfrey s Charmaine (8st 2b» ), 
Sibbritt 
Won by } length 4 length 13 lengths 
Time—1 min 401 » secs 
Merchants Cup Distance 14 miles — 
Messrs Burn and Holmes Johnsun» Wal 
brook (7st 18lbs ) Ldwirds 
Mrs € De Wo kellocks Insh Magic (8st 
4bs ) Bezint 
Mr A J Shillmgford 51 lash Toy (sst 6lbs ) 
C Hoyt 
Sir Biztl }ddis Hollyhock (Sst 6lbs ) 
“Northm orc 
Won by 24 lengths 1) lengths 
Time—2 mins 3) 3 5se¢s 
Wellesicy Plate Distance 14 miles — 
Mr Eves Star of Italy (9st 7lbs), C 
Hovt 
H H [he Maharaja of Rajpipla s Highness 
(9st 7lbs ) Sibbritt 
Messrs Bowie and Firrars Night Jar (9st 
Tlbs ), kdwards 
Won by 14 lengths, 3 length 3 lengths 
lime— 2mins 8 3 5 4ccs 
Bengal Plate (Div 1) Duastance 6 furlongs — 
Mr MoSevadjwans Zymori (8st 7Ibs), 
Lonz 
Mr H MW Thiddcu s Southerner (8st es 
Alford 
Mr F Mackinnon s Gainstown (7st 8lbs - 
Siely 
Won by { length Time—i1 min 1825 
secs 
Guffin Plate Distance 5 furlongs 
Mr P C Bothras Mary Arden (8st 2lbs ), 
Marland 
Mr C GQ Arthurs Dynamite (8st 11lbs), 


» neck 


Cooper 
Mr P Pogoss Prosptrous (8st), Wright 
Won bv a head Time—1 min 445 secs 
The President’s Cup (Div I) Distance 6 
furlongs — 
Lt-Col F Fraser Hunter and Mr A 
Manasseh’s Some Hawk (10st lbs), 
Hon S Batler 


Mr G P Mackenzie’s Slapper (9st 6lbs ), 
Capt Leetham 

Mr J 8 Hempson’s Linguist (10st 5ibs ), 
Mr H Johnson 

Won by a short hand, 1 length, 1} lengths. 
Time—1 min 19 1-5 secs. 
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Thaddeus Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Welcome Gift (9st.), 
Scanian a il 

Mr. E. §. Godfrey's Charmaine (7st. Lulbs. ), 
Dobie sts . 2 

Mr. V. Rosenthal’s ‘Aaa (Ost. vlbs. ), 
Sibbritt ae : . 3 

Won by 1} lengths, 2 lengths, 2 ‘lengths. 
Time—l min. 27 4-5 secs. 


Kolhapur. 
W. I. T. C. Plate. (Div. I). Distance 5 
furlongs.— 
Mr. Oosman Mcehdi’s Saee (9st. 2lbs.), 
Barnett - ae | 
Mr. N. Ardeshir’s British Lion (a 2Ibs. nt 
McQuade... em 
Mr. H. Tamavi’s Tajbibi ‘(Bot “Libs. , 
Khalil - ; 


Won by 4 length, ‘ ienatins: * Time— 
1 min. 7 4-5 secs. 
ShriShahu Maharaja Memorial Cup. Distance 
1¢ miles .— 
S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s oes (9st. 
8lbs.), Barnett ba me | 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Shiva 
Nivas (9st. 9lbs.), Obaid .. 2 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 “Indian 
Star (9st. 12lbs.), Brace .. . 8 
Won by a head, a short head, 1 ‘length. 
Time—2 mins. 11 2-5 secs. 
Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. Distance R. C. and 5 
furlongs .— 
Mr. K. Asperkhan and Nakib’» Humsiyah 
(8st. 10lbs.), C. Hoyt = 1 
Mr. Ghorpade and Hakim’s Raham (7st. 
Qibs.), Black 
Mr. Khalil Esmail’s Bulbul Hazar (7st. 4lbs ); 
McQuade... 
Won by 1} lengths, 3 lengths, 1h lengths. 
Time—3 mins. 16 3-5 secs. 


es > 


Lahore. 
Christmas Hurdles, Distance about 1% 
miles.— 

Lt.-Col. Conder and Major O’Donnel’s Fillet 
(1lst. Olbs.), E. Fownes .. ro | 
Major J. C. Walker’s Wedding Day (12st, 
2ibs.), W. Alford .. : . 2 

Major T. F. Arnold’s Calva ‘(128t. ), Capt. 
Wansbrough Jones . 3 


Won by 2 lengths, 2} lengths, 3 ‘lengths, 
Time—3 mins. 54 1-5 secs. 
Stewards Cup. Distance about 1 mile. — 
Maj. 8. O’Donnel’s Hakidula (8st. 2llbs.), 
Lesson is a2 = i “ay k 
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Major W. B. Rennie’s Granary ie 7lbs.), 
J. O’Neale .. - . 2 
Maj-Gen. H. K. Bethell’s and Capt. W. M. 
Newill’s eau aati (8st. 12Ilbs.), Capt. 
Bernard se . 3 
Won by 14 lengths, rr length, ; ‘length. 
Time—1 min. 46 secs. 
The Indian Grand National. 
3 miles.— 
Capt. A. E. Dean’s Passing Show (12st 
7lbs.), Capt. Wood iv 1 
H.N. Maclaurin’s Llyn-Eigiau (10st. lbs ’, 
Capt. Harvey a 2 
Capt. P. T. Hilliard’s Just, Cause (118t.). 
Hilliard Ss _ 3 
Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, a head. Time— 
6 mins. 28 1-5 secs. 


Governor's Cup. Distance abbut 1 mile.— 

Mr. K, B. Taj Mohd. Khan's Santa Claus 
(83st. 9 lbs.), Bason a ck 

Mrs. Kerr’s Swing Gate (8st. 3lbs. ), Balfour. 2 

H. H. The Khan of Kalat’s Parisian (9st. 
1lb.), Tymon Pe _3 

Won by 2} lengths, 2 lengths, i} length, 
Time—1 min, 47 8-5 secs. 


Distance about 


Lucknow. 
Lucknow Grand National. Distance 2} 
miles.— 
Capt. A. E. Dean's Passing Show (12st. 
9lbs.), Hawkins... 1 
Mr. C. M. L. Clement’s Ulu (ost. (4lbs, ); E. 
Fownes ay 2 
Capt. C. W. Scott’s ‘Luditer (Lost. ‘1albs, ), 
Owner ds rae 


Won by neck, 6 lengths, 2 jenitiee: ‘Time— 


5 mins. 9 3-5 secs, 


Civil Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Miss M. Prophit’s He Might (9st. 5 1bs.), 
S. Wragg .. 1 
Mr. J. Reid Kay's Bray Honor (8st. ‘L1Ibs, , 
Marland 56 ae 
Lt.-Col. Conder and: Major 8. 0’ Donnel’s 
Fillet (7st., carried 7st. 2lbs.) .. 3d 
Won by 3 lengths, $ length and neck. 
Time—1 min. 29 2-5 secs. 
The Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Major 8. O’Donnel’s Bebe ie 111bs. ), 
Capt. Cox .. 
Major-General H. K. Bethel and Capt. 
W. M. Newill’s eeney sooner nies 
10lbs.), Capt. Nevill . 2 
Major T. F. Burridge’s Work of Art ( List. 
12lbs), Capt. Tudor 


Won by a neck, 2 lengths, 1 length. Time— 
? mins, 11 1-5 secs. 
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Fownes Cup Distance 1} miles—A hand 

cap for horses in Class IV — 

Major T Burridge s Work of Art (8st 5lbs ) 
Marland 1 

Capt R George and M Coxs Charles 
Allix (8st 13lbs ) Sibbritt 2 

Raja Sripal Smghs Nobbler (7st 4lbs ) 
Purtoosingh 3 

Won by 3 Icngths 1 length and 2 lengths 
Time—2 mins 12 3 5 secs 


Madras 
The Cochnm Cup Distance 14 miles—A 
handicap for Arabs 
Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan s Student Prince 
(8st 71lbs) Caldwell 1 
Mr Jasim Bin Alis Sahara (8st 61bs ) 
Robertson 2 
Mr Desikins St Andrews Eve (8st 5lbs ) 
Wright 3 


Won by # Iength 2? length 13 lengths 
Time—2 mins 551 5 secs 


The Merchants Cup Duistince 1 mile 1 fur 
long —Handicip for horses in Class III — 
Mr Rizis Glengar (7st 4lbs) Robertson 1 
Miharaja of Mysore s Theolid (“st 10Ibs ) 


Barber 2 
Maharaja of Venkatagiris Recompense 
(8st) Ciuldwell 3 


Won by 1} lengths neck 3$lengths Time— 
1 min 56 secs 


The \Lendiyar Cup Duistince 14 miles — 


Rajah of Pulakimedis Morloch (7st 
12lbs ) Wrigg 1 

Mrs Clarke s Golcond, (9st ) O Brien Z 

Nawab Mir Mihdi Ahi hhans Black Cuff 
(8st 10lbs ) Babajan 3 

Won by 1% lengths Time—2mins 39 
45 8tCs 


The Jamila Plate Distance 5 furlongs — 
Mr Ayub Asads Arabia (“st 13lb») 
Barber 1 


Mr Tiha 5 Saturday (8st 10lbs) Cildwell 2 
Mrs Diwe 8 The Show Boat (8st 1Jlbs ) 

Robertson 3 
Won by a nech Time—1 min 9 secs 


The Rajah Venugopal Memorial Plite Dis 
tance 1 mile —Handicap for Horses in Class 
Iv — 

Messrs Newman Sanders and Bewie s Orange 
Pippin (8st 4ibe) Guru 1 
Capt Hopkms Radha Devi (7st) Rosen 2 


Racing. 


Mr Vijaya Lakshmin s Toiglass (7st 12lbs ) 
White 

Won by 3 lengths 4 lengths 34 length 
Time—1 min 47 secs 

The Stewards Cup Dustance 6 furlongs — 

Handicap for Horses in Class III — 

Nawab SBanganapalles Newcastle (8st 
9lbs ) Meekings 


Col Hills O B E (7st 8lbs) Adlay 

Mr Yoonus Erosion (8st ) Forsyth 

Won by 3 lengths #2 length 4 length 
Time—1i min 20 2 5 secs 

The Maharani of Venkatagiris Cup Duistance 

1 mile 1 furlong — 

Raja Sivagangas Criadillo (7st 
Wright 

Mr S A A Annamalai Chettiar s Bhadra 
(9st 3lbs ) Barber 

Mr Sambandams Sukhapala (7st 5lbs ) 
Packham 

Won by $ length Time—2 mins 4 5 secs 


H H Travancore Maharanee Regent Cup 
Distance 6 furlongs — A handicap for horses 
in Class TV — 

Mr Cuttings Bowler (8st 3lbs) 
Longon 

The Maharaja of Kashmir s Chorister (7st 
9lbs ) O Neal 

Mr Newman Sandors The 
lilbs ) Guru 

Won by 1 length # length 1% lengths 
Time—1 min 17 secs 

R C T Ek Cup Distance 1} miles—A 
handicap for horses in Class III — 

The Raja of Parlakimedi s Snow Flight (7at 
7lbs ) Robertson 

The Raja of Bobbulis Geraint (7st lbs ) 
Nelson 

The Maharaja of Venkatagiris Recom 
pense (7st 7lbs ) White 

Won by 14 lengths 2% lengths 2 lengths 
Time—2 mins 10 secs 


Mysore 
Rajakumars Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 


3lbs ) 


Mc 


Victim (8st 


to 


Mr A A R Copes Red Connors (7st 8lbs ), 


Alford 
Mr V H \Vyaya Lakshmi s Toiglass (7st 
6lbs ), Wright 


Mr Hajee Sirismail Sait s Dalkusha (9st ) 


Rylands 


Sir Darcy Lindsay 3 Rose Tip (7st 13lbs ), 


Wright 


Won by a length Time—1 min 16 25 


BOCES 
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Rajasaheb Bobbili’s Cup. Distance 7 fur- Mr. N. H. eau 8 ace te 4lbs.) 
longs.— Hutchins : . ‘ 
Mrs. J. H. Mashalu’s Bakhtiar (7st. 111bs.), 


Thompson .. wl 
Mr. A. Hazamy’s Isfoog (8st. lbs. ), Hoyt 2 
Mr. E. H. Dew’s Mameluke (8st. 51bs.), Long 3 Colombo Cup. Distance 2 miles.— 


1-5 secs. 


Won by half a ietetin re min. 27 


Won hy Ui iaubihs. Tinea mia 308 Mr. F. Pike’s Hakimight (8st. 2lbs.), 
pecs. Boughton .. : rae | 
; Mr. W. Evans’s Ba 
Haji Sir Ismail Sait’s Cup. Distance 1} relays (8st), Morley. 2 
Mr. A. E. DeSilva’s Saint Edgar — 6lbs.) 
miles.—A handicap for Arabs. Northmore : 3 
wea Oomer’s Auhni (8st. 13!bs. es Won by a length. Time—3 mins, 41 seca. 
Mr. Mahomed Jamoor’ S Jadha (ast. 4lbs ne Governor’s Cup. Distance1 mile, 8 fur- 
Rylands a ewe longs.— 
Messrs. Govindraj and. Rozario’ 8 Sait Saud Mr. G. Fellowes’s Willow Stream (9st. 3lbs.), 
(9st. 4lbs.), Clarke .. es 3 Burn és 1 
Won by a short head, short head, a eng Mr. A. Lookmanji’s : Atreas (ost. "Bibs > 
Time—2 mins. 24 secs. .. 4 O’Brien. 2 


The Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Deine Mr. N.H. Samarasinghe 8 Epos (Ost. 8lbs ), 


1 mile.—A handicap for country-breds.— P cosa 
Capt. Wilkin and Lt.-Col. Newman Davis’s ae ie + length. Time—2 mins, 24 


Sivaji (8st. 13lbs.), Wright a re 


Mr. A. Hazamy’s Swank (9st.), Hoyt .. 2 November Selling Handicap. Distance 6 


Mr. M. S. Sambandam’s Sukhapala (8st. furlongs.— 

2bs.), Hil .. avg ee a 3 Mrs. Bartlet’s Miss Nurmi (7st.), J. Rosen 1 
Won by ¢ length, 4 lengths. Time—1l min. Mrs. H. F. Dealwis’s Raisins (7st.), B. 

46 secs. Rosen are ais Ss 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup. Dis- Mr. Heywood’s Ardnioss (8st. 2lbs.), 

tance 14 mile—A handicap for horses in Williams . 8 
Class III.— Mr. Heywood’s Lady Gauntlette (7st. 121bs. ne 
H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Polecat Macpherson . . 4 

(Ost.), Hill .. . a Won by ? length, neck. Time—1 min, 19 
Col. R. C. R. Hill’s 0. B. E. (. Olbs ), 1-5 secs. 

McQuade... ya Poona. 
Mr. J. J. Murphy’s ‘Dargos (8st. ‘Lalbs ae 

O’Brien a ee . 3 The Atlantic Stakes. Distance 1} miles.— 


Won by 1 length, 4 faite 2 pt Time— 


Mr. H. A. Baigmahomed’s Mulligatawny 


8st. 121bs.), J. Brown ‘ 1 
4 secs. ( , 
ra eae H. H. The Aga Khan’s Aveline (7st. 101bs.), 
A. C. Walker me 2 
Colombo. Mr, P. R. Jasumani’s Bray Prince at, 1lb.), 
J. W. Brace ‘ .3 
Tutt ‘Club Plate: . Distance = aon Won by : eer 24 lengths, 2 lengths, 
sk eo C. Paterson’s Last Verse (7st.1 1b.), Time—2 mins. 8 3-5 secs. 
sen... 
Mr. G. Fellowes’s Willow Stream (9st. 1ubs. ), The Western India Stakes. Distance 14 
Burn : Ms cae miles.— 
Mr. W. W. Pole Fletcher's Roscommon (7st. Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Facino on 4lbs.), 
2lbs.),B. Rosen .. «wee A. Clarke .. | 
Time—2 mins. 59 2-5 secs. iia. Cc. B. Farrar ‘and R. K. “ Bowie’ 5 
Civil Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— Perens Bate Tae Ot. albs - 
ilva’ . 11lbs.), : 
Mr. A. E. DeSilva’s Lippia (8st. 1 ) S Black .. a 83 


Northmore .. -l 


Mr. M. L. Lyon’s Gallophant (Tat. ), War- Won by neck, head, neck. “Time—2 mins. 


1-5 secs. 


g40 Racing. 





The Vauxhall Handicap. Distance 6 fur- Won by a head, 1 length, 4 length. Time— 
2 mins. 17 1-5 secs. 
Mr. H. M. Mehta’s Spanish Wish (8st. 2Ibs.), The New Market Plate. Distance 5} 


B. Rosen .. .1 furlongs. 

H. H. The Thakore Saheb of “Wadhwan and Mr. Clarke's Miss Pamela (7st 8lbs.), Wright 1 
Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Sermon (8st. Mr. Murphy’s Maid of Athlone (9st.), 
2lbs.), A.T. Morrison... asta Meekings .. <2 

Mr. Eve’s Saxpence (8st.), J. W. Brace .. 3 _ Mr. Daver’ s Gapencais (7st. abs. )s Rankin, 3 

Won by 1} lengths, 14 lengths, 2 length. | Won by 1 length, 2 lengths, 4 lengths. 
Time—1 min. 14 secs. Time—1 min. 9 2-5 secs. 

The Poona Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— ee Goschen Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
: andicap for horses in Class III.— 
8 As ’3 Cavern (8st. 7Ibs.), : 

ses eres "Mr. Pogose’s Nought (8st. 2ibs.), Hill. 2 

H. H. The Aga ‘Khan’ ‘ Nijinski (9st. ub. \, Lady Beatrix Stanley and Miss Stanley's 
A.C. Walker 7 Bridal Knot (9st. 4Ibs.), Meekings ace 

Mr. Kelso's Flourish (8st. (101bs.), Hard- Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s Happy Alliance (7st. 
ing 3 9lbs.), Long ; 3 

Won by 2 lengths, + lengths, 1k lengths. pe by short head. Time—1 min. 31 
Time—1 min. 14 3-5 secs. TO RECS 

: The Nilgiris Plate. Distance 54 furlongs.— 
The Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and Handicap for Griffins. — 

Distance.— Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s Scotch Fair 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Asailah (Ost. 12lbs.), (8st. "Ibs. ), Babajan fe . Pee | 
Howell es -t Mr. Sattars’ Jane Ball (8st. 131bs.), ‘Rylands 2 

sah i arias gi Talib's Salfuldowla (Ost. , Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s Ellen Goes 

Ss sae, Sac (8st. 5Ibs.), Long .. . 8 

The Chief of Miraj Junior’s Manji (7st. iy, Won by 3 length. Time—1 aly. "41 re 5 

B. Rosen we secs. 


Won by 2 lengths, } length, 1} ‘engths. 


The Banganpalle Cup. Distance 1 mile.—A 
Time—83 mins. 10 2-5 secs. 


handicap for horses in Class III. 


The Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile— Lady Beatrix Stanley and Miss Stanley’s 
Mr. Pine’s Long Reign (9st. pane Town- Bridal Knot (9st.), Meekings ue ara | 
send . are | Mr. Pogose’s Nought (8st. 8lbs.), T. Hill .. 2 
H.H. The Aga Khan’ R Quincy (8st. tbls.), Won by 4 Jengths. Time—1 min. 50 3-5 
C. A. Walker ae a2 Recs. 


Mr. A. (. Ardeshir’s Naughty Look (Bet. i The Yendagar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.—A 
13lbs.), Howell és ste 3 | handicap for horses in Class IV.— 


Won by 2 lengths, neck, neck. Hie: l Mrs. Vijayar Lakshim’ Seaeeee (7st. Slbs.), 
1 min. 41 2-5 secs. Wright se 1 
The Criterion. Distance 7 ME ONGE Hajce Sir Tomall Sal’ Tim Amen est. 
ee Frere Askuran's ee (8st. - The Rajah of Ramnad’s Orchis (8st. Ub. , 
8.), oe 
Mr. L. 8. Lalvani’s Galumph (6st. 8ibs., ae ae a gths, ° len gths, faire. - 
carricd fat. ilb.), Wright .. ‘ts Mae | 2 mins. 37 secs. 
Mr. Kelso's Phare (8st. 3lbs.), Harding .. 3 , 
Won by 23 lengths, head, 3 lengths. Time— | Secunderabad. 
1 min. 27 1-5 secs. Fakhr-ul-Mulk Cup. Distance 1 mile — 
Nawab Wali-ud-Dowlah Bahadur’s Bac- 
Ootacamund, chante (7st.13lbs.),8. Black ..  ..1 
The Sivaganga Cup. Distance 1} miles — Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan Bahadur’s 
Rajah of Ramnad’s Orchis (8st. 7lbs.), Vivemeter (8st. 10]bs.), M. Babajan .. 2 
H. McQuade ; mt Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan Bahadur’s Gold 
Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’ 8 Gold Currency Currency (8st. 4lbs.}, W. J. Wright 3 
(7st. blbs.), Long .. ee Won by short head, 4 lengths, } length. 


Mr. Pogose’s Nought (9st. 12Ibs. ), Hil. 3 | Time—1 min. 41 secs. 


Athletics, Polo. 


The Resident’s Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 
Dr M Usman’s Noor Jehan (9st 7lbs ), 
M Babajan 
Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad Bahadur’s 
Polianthes (7st 12lbs ), J Wreghitt 2 
Mr M S Sambandams Sikhapala (8st 
10lbs ), A Clarke 3 
Won by 4} length, 14 lengths, 4 length 
Time—1 min 30 secs 
The lurf Club Plate Distance 5 furlongs — 
Mrs E D Kazis Square Deal (8st 11]bs ), 


Q4t 


Won by ¢ length, short head, short head. 
Time— 1 min 9 1-5 secs 


The Iraq Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 


Mr Moosa M Hoosen s Colombo 
(7st 18lbs )8 Black 1 
Mrs J H Mashals Bakhtiar (9st), W G 
Thompson 2 
Mr Sheriff Ahnis Elwaiziyah (7st 3lbs ), 
J Wreghitt 3 
Also Ran —August (7st 13lbs ), Padmala 


Townsend 1 
Mr R Swedani’s Arabia (7st 5lbs) R D (7st 12 lbs ), Majesty II (7st 11lbs ) and 
Alford 2, Zaki Bog (7st 8lbs ) 
Mr H N Daver s Nayif Pasha (8+t 13lbs ), Won by 3 lengths, 1 length and } longth 
P Rylands 3 Time—1 min 24 secs 
ATHLETICS 


The following are results of the All India Oly mpic 

meet at Allahabad — 

100 Yards —1,M Sutton (Bengal) 2 Muha- 
mad Khan (Punjab) Time—10 1 5 secs 

Mile —1, Gurbachan Singh (Punjab), 2, Than 
gavalu (Madras) Time—4 mims 26 1-95 
secs 

Putting the Shot —1 Dev Ra) (Punjab), 2, 
Jogendrasingh (Punjab) Distance 39 fect 

220 Yards —1,M Sutton (Bengal), 2, Muham- 
mad Khan (Punjab) Time—221 o secs 

Throwing the discus —1 Dev Ra) (Punjab), 
2, Prictoe (Bengal) Distance 110 ft 14 in 


Reliy Race 4 by 100 Yards —1, Bengal, 2, 
Punjtb, 3 Madras Time—421 5 secs 
Tong Jump —1 S J D Costa (Madras), 2, 
G Mallu (Punjab) Distance 22 ft 4 in 

Five Miles —1, Devi Singh (Hyderabad Dn 
2 Gujar Singh (Punjab) Time—27 mins. 
32 2 5 secs 

440 Yards —1 G P Bhalla (Punjab) 
J Rapi (Punjab) Time—51 secs 

High Jump —1, Abu Yusuf (Bengal), 2, 
P K Bose (Bengal) Height 592 ft 

120 \ards Hurdles —1 H K Dutt (Bengal), 
2 L C Japsell (Bengal) Time—45 3 5 


2, ¥. 


POLO 


Indian Polo Championship— 
4 goals 


3 goals 


Calcutta 
Jaipur Pilgrims 
Bhopal Scouts 

The Ezra Polo Tournament— 


Jodhpur 9 goals 

Crusaders 2} goals 
Bombay The Rajpipla Gold Cup— 

Bara 6 goals 

3rd Cavalry 2} guals 
Delhi The Delhi Show Handicap Polo 

Tournament— 

Sargorites 44 goals 
Rajinder Lancers 2 goals 
The Prince of Wales Commemoration Polo 

Tournament— 

Central India Horse 11 goals 

Jodhpur 3 goals 
Radha Mohan Polo Tournament— 

Jodhpur 103 goals | 

Kashmir 1 goal 
Lahore Punjab Challenge Cup— 

Probyn’s Horse (X) 4 goals 

14 goals 


15/19th Hussars (A) 


Lucknow Polo Tournament, Lucknow— 


Audad 4 goals 
Skinner 8 Horse 3 goals 
Secunderabad Junior Polo Tournament, Secun- 


derabad— 


Royal Dragoons ‘‘ A’ 9 goals 
2nd Hyderabad Impxrial Service 
Lancers 4 goals 


Simla Ihe Viceroy’s Staff Cup Polo Tourna- 
ment — 
‘Lhe Rajinder Lancers 5 goals 
The Hoodoos 34 goals. 
Quetta Quetta Extra Unlimited Handicap Polo 


Tournament— 


15th Lancers 5 goals. 
Hopeful 4 goals. 
Mount Abu  Idar Cup Polo Tournament— 
Jaipur Lancers 6 goals. 
Sadar Risala 2 goals. 
Nain Tal The Naini Tal Payagpur Polo 
Tournament— 
The Primroses 2 goals 
The K O G Sappers and Miners. 1 goal 
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Football, Cricket, Golf, Boxing 


FOOTBALL. 


Bombay ‘The Rovers Cup Tournament— 


The Kings Own Scottish Borderers 
Regt 2 goals 
The Duke of Wellington s Regt Nil 


The Cooch Behar Cup Competition— 
Eastern Bengal Railway 3 
The Mahomedan Sporting Club 2 


The I F A Shield Competition— 


he Harwood League— The Seaforth Highlanders 3 goals 
The Duke of Wellmgtons Regt won the The Loyal Regt Nu 
League Championship after drawing with Mulitary vs Civilians (Annual Match)— 
the kast Lancs Regt in the final Military 3 goals 
Gomage Cup Civilians 2 goals 
International Match— 
Bombay Gymhhana 2 goals England 1 
Colaba United Nil Scotland 1 goal 
Calcutta The Trades Cup— Simla The Durand Cup— 
8t Josephs 3 goals York and Lancs Regt 2 goals 
Jhe Measurcrs 1 goal Leicesters Nil 
CRICKET 
Sccunderubad Quadrangular Tournamcnt— Mushms 137 and 203 


Linal —Muslims 127 and 39 for 4 wx kets 
Turopeans 84 and 80 


Hindus 129 and 185 
Europeans 111 and 195 for 9 wickets 
Parsis 133 and 170 


GOLF. 


Calcutta 
Thc Lids Golf Championship of Ind11— 
Mrs Dutcan teat Mrs Morgan 6 ind 5 


The Merchants Cup— 
A M Murr ind Coy 


Guilmarg 
Zhe Dunc in ¥ isc — 
Major N Clowes beat M1 D W Gordon by 


5v0 points 


Consolation Cup— 
Fido beat Bennett 2 ind 1 


The Advani Cup — 
A J A Illingworth (Bombiy) 234 nett 


Mahableshwar. 


The Willingdon Cup— 
Cipt Morrison 
The Wilhngdon Silver— 


Sand 4 Miss A Morrison 
Nasik Bombay. 
Wostern Indii Challenge Shicld— The McDonald Cup— 
Gulindcr beat Dick by 2 and 1 J Birtwistle 
Ladk»s Gold Bangle— Ciptain s Cup— 
Miss Miller beat Miss Oven 4 and 1 J Bullock 
The Captain s Gup— Ciptain s Cup (Runner Cp) 
Pirker beat Nathan 4 and 3 A C Greenfield 
BOXING 


Bombay 
The results of the Bombay Presidency Amateur 
Boxing Federation — 
liyweight —Pte Lee (K O S B Regt) 
beat Rim Boyd (Ulsters) on poimts 
Bantamweight —L/Cpl Kwing (Clsters) beat 
M D Wada (B B&C I Rij ) on pots 


Featherweight —E Frewin beat 
Fernihan on points 

Lightweight —L/Sgt McKnight (Ulsters) 
beat Cpl Shields (East Lancs ) on points 

Welterweight —Bombardier Preety (R A, 
hurkee) beat Rfm Ramsay (Ulsters) on 
points 


L/Cpl 


Tenms. 


Middleweight —Rfim Kerrv beat Pte Magee 
(East Lancs ) on points 

Light Heavyweight —Lt P Davis (Royal 
Tank Corps) beat Milton Scott on points 

Heavyweight —Rfm Mulligan knoched out 
Rfm McMullan in the first round 

Middleweight Championship of India— 

Miltan Kubes beat Bombirdier Ayling on 

points 


Mussoorie. 


The following were the results of the 
Individual Finals — 
Ilyweights —Fus Barber (R S~ Eus) beat 
Pte Orinkell (1st Leicesters) on points 
Bantamweight —Corpl Guerin (Hants) beit 
Dmr Tomlien (Beds and Herts) on points 
retuining his title 


Army 
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Featherweight —Corpl Shields (1st E 
Lancs) beat Lince Corpl Walsh (2nd 


R Sussex) on points 

Lightweight —Sergt Preston (R I Fus) 
beat A Corpl Ayresc (1st Ruffle Bde ) 
the referee stoppmg the fight m the second 
round 

Welterweight —Lance Corpl Pithers (Beds 
and Herts) beat Pte Lewis (Loyals) on 
points 

Middleweight —Bdr Ward (13th Med Bary, 
R A) beat Lance Corpl Pocket (A Berks) 
on points 

Heavyweight —Bdr MacDonald (1 Bty 
R H A) beat Pte Bignill (2nd P W 
Volunteers) on points 1etrining ns title 

Hc ivyweight —Tpr Hough (4th Hussars) 
beit St Murdoch (2nd R I Jus) on 
punts 


TENNIS. 


Allahabad. 


All India Tennis Tournament -— 

Men s Sing] s —E V Bobbbeat D N Kapoor, 
6357 62 63 

Ladies Singles —Miss J Sandison bet Mrs 
McKenna 63 60 

Mixed Doubles —Brooke Edwards and Miss 
Sandison beat S W Bobb and Vrs Mc 
henna 63 64 


Allahabad Plate— 
Allahabad Plate (open to losers m the 1st 
and 2nd rounds of the Men s Singles) 
Finils Mahmud Khan beat Ashgar Hussain 
61 70 


Bombay 


The Western India Tennis Championships— | 
Mens Singles —E D Andrews beat M 
kamruddin 63 63 
Men s Doubles —Raja Iyer and R A Wagle 
beat L Brooke-Edwaids and T W Brough, 
18 63,75 
Womens Singles —Mrs 
Miss Leela Row, 62 61 
Womcns Doubles —Mre Covell and Mrs 
Davidson beat Mrs Row and Miss Leela 
Row, 61 60 
Mixed Doubles —E D Andrews and Mrs 
Covell beat L Brooke Edwards and Mrs 
McDougall, 61, 8 6 
The Bombay Presidency Hard Court Tennis 
Tournament— 
Mens Doubles —N R Suvarna and B H 


B C Covell beat 


khardekar beat Capt Raja Iyer and Wagle, 
57 119,61 

Mixed Doubles —Miss D Moran and Ranga 
Rao beat Mrs Davidson and Brough 4 6, 
64 86 

Men s Singles —U D Ranga Rao beat B H 
Khardekar 

Ladics Singles; —Miss Leela Row beat Mrs 
M P McDougall 

Ladies Doublis —Miss O Stcbbing and 
Mrs Corbett Wright beat Mrs T N David 
son and Mrs N P McDougall 


Calcutta 


Bengal Lawn Tennis Championships-— 


Mens Singles —Ueda beat L Brooke 
Ldwards 36 62 75,36 64 

Womens Singles —Miss J Sandison beat 
Mrs McKenna 6 3, 63 

Mens Doubles —Ucda and Asano beat D 
Hill and M Hill, 63 26 36 63, 64 

Womens Doubles —Mrs McKenna and 
Mrs Pollard beat Mrs Graham and Mra 
Newson 63,64 

Mixed Doubles —L JBrooke Edwards and 
Miss J Sandison beat Krishna Prasad and 
Mrs McKenna, 5 7, 6 2,75 


Calcutta Lawn Tennis Championships— 


Womens Singles —Miss J Sandison beat 
Mrs McKenna, 7 5,6 4 

Womens Doubles —Mrs Simon and Miss 
J Sandison beat Mrs McKenna and Mrs, 
Stork, 6 2 .7 5 
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Mens Doubles —-Andrews and Horn beat 
Shan Sher Singh and Kapoor, 6 2, 6 3,61 

Mens Singles —Austin beat Andrews, 6 2, 
75,61 

Mixed Doubles —L Brooke Edwards and 
Miss J Sandison beat D A Hodges and 
Mrs Stork 61,63 


Delhi 


The Army Championships— 
Mens Singles (Final) —- O Callaghan beat , 
Bernard 82,75 75 


Ladics’ Singles —Viss Sandison beat Mrs 
Lumby, 6 2,61 


Men 8 Doubles —O Callaghan and Webb beat 
Minto and Skipp, 61, 6 4 


Madras 


Southern India Lawn Tennis Tournament-— 

Mens Singles —T B Balagopal beat © J 
Muilen,66 64 75 36 61 

Mens Doubles (Final) —C J Mullen and 
Narayanswami beat K Y Prasad and 
Changiah, 62 61,46 68 62 

Women s Singles (Finals) —Mrs Butler beat 
Miss Woodenge 6 4, 6 4 


Mahableshwar 


Mahableshwar Club Tennis Iournament— 
Womens Doubles —Mrs Shanks and Miss 
Haig (Scr) beat Mrs Broomfield and Mrs 
Maxwell (—4 6) 75 68 
Men s Singles —Chief ot Jath beat Yuvaiay of 
Mira) Junior (—15 3), 64,57 75 


Hockey 


Mens Doubles —Crichton and Cawley Way 
(—3 6) beat Sir Frederick Sykes and 
Morrison, (—8 6), 1 6, 6 4, 6-0 

Mixed Doubles —Mrs Harley and Morrison 
(—15) beat Mrs Lane and Freke (—3 6), 
75,26, 61 

Womens Simgles —Lady Sykes (—15 3) 
defeated Mrs Shanks (—15 3), 6 3, 65 


Quetta 


Quetta Club Tennis Tournament— 


Women s Open Doubles (Finals) —Mrs E B 
Marsh and Mrs E W § Peatt beat Mrs T 
N Davidson and Mrs O Masters, 7 5, 6 2 

Mens Open Singles —Capt G E Fenwicke 
Clennel beat Capt J I Ennis, 64, 64 
Dr D § Jackson beat Capt G E Fen- 
wicke Clennel, 60,61 

Mens Open Doubles (Finals) —Wing Com- 
mander Archer and Mr C S Harper beat 
Messrs C M DeSilvaand 8 A DeSouza, 
62 61,63 

Open Mixed Doubles (Finals) —Capt P G 
Long and Mrs E 3B Marsh beat Major 
E T R Wickham and Mrs M G Anderson, 
64 75 


Jubbulpore. 
Nerbudda Club Tennis Tournament— 

Mixed Doubles —Mrs Griffiths and Mr Frost 
beat Miss Phillips and Mr Enric Shaw, 6 2, 
63 

Men 8 Doubles —Roy and Naidu beat Nevasa 
kar and Shaw, 64,88 64 

Mens Singles —Roy beat Frost, 46, 60, 
6475. 


HOCKEY 


Bangalore. 
The Imperial Hockey Tournament— 
Madras Port Staff 1 goal 
Madras Anglo Indian Sports Club Nil 
The Gymkhana Hockey Cup— 

Bangalore Indians 4 goals 
St Joseph s Boys Nil 
Bombay. 

The Aga Khan Hockey Tournament— 

Aymere Loco Sports Club 3 goals 
Bombay Customs 1 goal 
Caicutta. 

The Beighton Cup Tournament— 
Calcutta Customs : 4 goals 
Port Commissioners 2 goals 


Gwalior. 


All India Scmdia Gold Cup Hockey 
Tournament— 


Customs Athletic Club Bombay 
Jhans) Heroes Club 


Peshawar. 
The Sir George Roose Keppel Football 
Tournament— 
Afghan Club, Peshawar 
Union Club, Peshawar 
Rawalpindi 
The Rovers Challenge Cup Tournament— 
Telegraph Recreation Club 3 goals 
Heavy Repair Workshop, Chakala 1 goal 
Secunderabad. 


The Fateh Maidan Hockey Cup— 
The W M Hockey Ciub 1 
The Jolly Eleven 


2 goals 
Nil 


4 goals 
3 : 


goal. 
Nu 


Rowing, Rugby, Swimming, Rackets 
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ROWING. 


The results of the Royal Connaught Boat 
Club Regatta at Poona were — 

Novices Fours —}muile Young Crew, Army 
Signal School, beat Old Crew, Army Signal 
School, by 3 lengths Time—3 mins 25 
secs The Crews Young Crew G L 
Hildebrand (bow) A C K Maunsell, M 
J kKerslake R H Molony (stroke) and 
A R E Polland (Cox) Old Crew JHG 
Hoseason (bow), E G Dawes,E J Gittings, 
M W Hope (stroke) and A N Barnard 
(Cox) 

Challenge Fours —?muile Royal Connaught 
Boat Club beat Bombay Gymkhana by a 


Hull, R L Brown, H P F Wolferstan 
(Stroke) and G@ kh H_  Philbrich (Cox) 
Bombay Gymkhana D G McCann (bow), 
J E A Low, F AI Richardson, 8 J 
Wheler (stroke) and H A Moore (Cox) 

Cutter Race —}mile “D” Company East 
Lancashire Regiment beat Royal Engineers 
by 3 lengths Time—4 mins 43 secs 

Mixed Double Sculls —}mile J B Church, 
Mrs Gaffney and Miss C Spring (Cox) 
beat H E Clements, Miss N B Hull and 
Mrs Wolferstan (Cox) by 5 lengths LTime— 
1 mim 53 secs 

Senior Sculls —2 milc H P F Wolferstan 


foot Time—4mums 53secs The crews beat S J Wheler by 4% lengths 1ime— 
RC BC —J B Church (bow) F M 5 mins 17 secs 
RUGBY. 
Bombay. International Match— 
All India Rugby Tournament— Scotland 22 points 
Bombay Gymkhana points 
Duke of Wellington’s Regt pomts England 9 points 
SWIMMING 
Bombay The Mixed Relay Race —Mrs Price, Miss Kitty 


The Merchants’ Cup— 
The Netherlands India Commercial Bank 
Team 


Karachi 


The following are the results of the Karachi 
Boat Club Annual Swimming Regatta — 


The ‘ Boileau Cup, + mile —Flying Lieute 
nant J Magner 
The “‘Romer Cup, 100 yards —A M David 


s00 


Milne, A S Taylor, J Lawrence 

Men s Relay Race —Cockran, McCannlis,O Bricn 
and A S Taylor 

Ladies’ Challenge Cup 50 yards —Miss Paggy 
Milne 

Men s High Diving —Major Sandford 

Mens Spring Board Diving —Birnie 

Ladies’ Spring Board Diving —Miss Kitty Milne 

Plunging —Harboard 

Greasy Pole -—-Burnham 


RACKETS. 


Mysore 


All India Professional Championship— 
Zen Khan (Sialkot) beat Abdul Majid (Pesha 


war 
Bonthiers India Amateur Championship— 


Bombay. 


Bombay Racket Championship— 
J G Mulne beat H F Milne 


D C Narjray Bahadur (Mysore) beat H Inter School— 
B Scott "(gecunderabad) Tonbridge beat Eton 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Kadir Cup—Captain Richards on Manifest 
Billiards, Poona—The Scissors Cup McCartney 260, Taylor 197 
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Who’s Who in India. 


ABDUL HAMID KHAN BAHADUR DIWAN, 
Bar-eat-Law, CIE, OBE, Chief Minister 
Kapurthala State b 15 October 1881 m a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir ud-Din, 
retired IF xtra Asstt Commussioner in the 
Punjab Educ Government College, Lahore 
State Magistrate, 1908, Judge, 1909, Supdt of 
the Census Operations 1911, Head of the 
Lyecutive and Rcevenuc Depts as Mashir Mal , 
Yellow of the Punjab University Lately 
Member, Punjab Legislative Counal, Chicf 
Secretary, March 1915 Chief Mimster 1920 
Khan Bahadur (1915), O BE (1918) CIEL 
(1923) Appointed hy the Government of 
India Chtirman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for the Ccntrally Admunistered 
Arcas 192930 Address Kapurthala 


ABDUL KARIM Mavutav1, BA, MLC 

Government pensioner and Wember, Council 
of Statc Member, Bengal Legislit;ve Council 
sint« 1926 b 20 Aug 1863 m Ayesha Khatun 
of Calcutta Kdue Sylhct and Calcutta Started 
as a teacher in the Calcutta Madrcsah , 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomcdan 
education for about 15 years Inspector of 
Schools Chittagong Division for about five 
yeurs Member Council of State Publications 

Historv of India for Beginners in I nglish 
Bengali Hindi and Urdu Students History 
of Inditw = The Mahomcdan I mpirc in India 
in Bengali Hints on (lass Management and 
Method of leaching in Inglsh and Maho 

medan Tducation in HKengal (I nglish) 
Address 131 Wellesilcy Square (Calcutta 


ABI RCROMBIEF Joun Ropurtson, UL ¢ 

Merchint Director Wilson Titham & (>) 

ltd b&b June 1) 1888 m Elsi Mande d of 
I W Collln lit) LCS Fduc Cheltenham 
Coll Came out to India vw Assistant im 1910, 
yoind | A R O_ keh 19to Joined 18th 
KG O Lancers in France May 1916 active 
service In France, May 1016— March 1918 and 
in Pakstine March 1918 eb 1910 Military 
Cross and mentioned im despatches Vice 

Prsidtnt Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
wo) OProsadent) 1930) Member Bombay 
lagislative Council 1020 26 and 1930 
Address (cntral Bank Buildings Bruce Strett, 
Bomb. 


ABHLDANANDA, His HOLInNFss SREFMAT 
swam! PHD (New dork) President, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author 6 Oct 
2, 1866 kKduc Calcutta University Dis 
ciple of Sri Ramaknshna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission Went to London 1n 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta) In 1897 
went to New York, U S A, and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York Lectured 
before educational mstitutions, societies and 
universities for twenty five years in E nd, 
America and Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna , 


ACLAND Ricwarp 


ADVANI, MOTIRAM SHOWEIRAM, 


AGA KHAN, AGA SULTAN MAHOMED 


Vedanta Society of which he has been Presi- 
dent since and also of Ramaknshna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakmshna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt Howrah, and of Rama 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar 
pur Publications Reincarnation, Spiritual 
Unfoldment , Philosophy of Work, How to 
be a Yogi, Divine Heritage of Man Self 
Knowledge (Atma Jnan) India and her 
People Gospel of Ramakrishna Sayings of 
Ramakrishna, Human Affection and 
Divine Love Great Saviours of the 
World, The Doctmne of Karma”, 
‘The Rehgion of the Twentieth Century, 
* Lectures and Addresses in India,’ anda 


number of pamphlets in Enghsh and 
Bengali , Founder and Editor of 
Biswa Ban, an illustrated § Bengali 


monthly Magazine of the R K V_ Society 
Address 40, Beadon Street, Calcutta 


ACHARYA,M K,BA,LT,¥WLA Public 


Worker and Journalist 6 1876 m Rukman 
Ammal, in 1894 Twosons Fduc at theMadras 
Christian Colleg:« Lecturer 1896t01902 Head 
Master 19021917 independent political 
worker since 1917 Publications  Portait« 
from Indian Classics A Hand Book of Morals 
* kumuda ’adrama, ‘ Dasaratha a tragedy, 
Shri Krishna Karna Mrita*’ ‘The” Basic 
Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Orientalists Indo Britannia, 
ete elected as a Member to the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Chinglepet cum 8 
Arcot Non Mahomedan Constituency in 1923 
and 1926 Till 1928 a prominent Member 
of the Swara) Party and the Congress <Ad- 
dress 46 Lingha Chetti Street Madras, C 


DikKE The Right Rev 
M 1. Bishop of Bombay (1929) 5 1881 
Fduc Bedford and Oxford Deacon 1905 
Priest 1906 Curate St Marys, Slough 1905- 
10, 8 P G Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha 
pur Dapoh ghee 1911 1929 Address 
ishop s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 6 


Kaiser-1 

Hind Gold Meda! (1919), President, Hy Jera- 
bad Lducational Socletv b. 12 October 
1868 m Margaret Annesley, d of the late 
Kev Charles Voysey Educ ‘the Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892, Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1904, Assistant Judge, Hvderabad, 
1904, Acted as District Ju Be, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911 Serv- 
ed in ihana, Surat District Ju ge, Broach, 
1917-1922 and Dustrict Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924 Adaress No 6, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 


SHAH. 
1902), GCSI (1911 G@CV.O0 
C1IE.(1898), LLD, Hon Camb 


GCIE 
(1923) , 
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Lb 1875, Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, ist 
Class, has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Ccntral Asia and India , head of lsmail 
Mahomedans , granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in ee : 
tion of loyal services during European War 

Publwaiwon India in Transition, Address 

Aga Hall, Bombay. 


AGARWALA LaLa GIRDHARILAL BA 

Advocate High Court Allahabaj Member, 
First Legislative Assembly 06 16th Feb 1878 
m sister of Lala Banwari Lal Gupta BA 

LLB Vakil High Court (Muttra) duc 

Agra College BS M London Moved resolu 
tion in Legislative Assembly re Indian 
Governors Chief Justices etc 27th Sept 

1921 at Simla and Bill to remove imequalities 
between Vakils and _ Barristers Was 
Director Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years and of Babrala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co Ltd for 6 years original 
member U P Chamber of Commerce , Secry 

U P Hindu Sabha Elected Member of 
the first Bar Council Agra _ Province 
President Agarwal] Seva Samiti (Social Service 
and Scouting) Publications an Article re 
use of aircraft dunng war in Legitimite de 
la Guerre Aerlenne Proposed legislation for 
protection of Cows and improvement of 
Cattle in India Hindu Home and lemple 
in London and Parallel Agra Tenancy Act 
1926 Member Hindu Law Research Society 
Member of Court Benares Hindu University 
Address 33 George lown Allahabad 


AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH Nawab Shah 
Rookh Lar Jung Bahadur (1923) b 1874 
eldest ¢ of Aga Akbar Shah gs of H H the 
Turst Aga Khan m e d@ of Aga Shahabuddin 
Shah (1897) Edue Inglish ani Persian Her 
ADt toH F H the Nizam of Hyderabil 
1918 Hon Private Secretary toH H _ the 
Aga khan 1900 President Poona Sul urban 
Municipahty 1925 1928 and re elected Presi 
cent 1928 31 lounderand President Servants 
of Islam Society Poona 1926 Director Quecn 
Mary 8 Technical School for Disal led Indian 
Soldiers Kirkee 1923 Member of Committee 
Socicty for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Poona 1926 Fellow Royal socity 
of Arts (Hon) 1927" President Poona Dist 
Muslim Kducational Socict 1929 1930 
Address 1 Connaught Road Poona 


AHMAD, Dr ZaUppin, CIE, MA 
PheD DSc MLC Pro Vice Chanccllor 
Musiim University Aligarh 6 1878 Educ 
Aligarh Trin Coll Cambridge (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar), Gottingen (Ph D) and 
Aliahabad (D Sc ),Member of Calcutta Univer 
sity Commn, Pro Vice-Chancel'or Address 
Muslim University, Aligarh 


AHMED, KABEERUD DIN, MLA, Bar at Law 
and Advocate, Calcutta High Court , 
Landholder b 1886 Educ _ atthe Malda 
Govt High English School and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge Called to the Bar in 
1910, Founder of Bengal Jotedars and 
Raiyats Association andits Hon Secretary 

takes great interest in agriculture, was 
elected Presdt , Bengal Agricultural Confce 


AIKMAN, Davip Wann, CIE (1912), 
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in 1917, Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co, Ltd , Calcutta, Organiser, Founder and 
President, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, 
1922 27 elected its Patron, 1929 klected 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 
1920 clected member Legislative Assemblv, 
1921 23 1924 26, 1927 30 re elected again in 
1930 from the Rajshah) Division Tounder of 
Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1925 and its Chief Whip 
Member Central National Mahomedan Asso , 
Calcutta Member Governing Body of Indian 
Rationalistic Society Calcutta Member, 
Democratic Party in Indian Legislature 1921 
24 Vice President, $Anjumani Woizain 
Bangala Member ot the Royal Commission on 
Labour 1929 Publ atwons Handbook of 
Lquity Roman Law etc Address 10 Hastings 
Street Calcutta Bishwanathpur hansant 
PO Malda (Bengal) 


AHMLD KHAN BAHADUR KaZl A?IZUDDIN, 


CIkB OBE 180 Chict Minister Datia 
State b 7April1861 EHdue at Gonda High 
School m d of Mirza Mahomcd Ismail 
Subordinate Judge Gonda 1893 Served in 
theP ( & U for 34 years during which 
time acted as Magistrate and Collector, 
Bulandshar and Asstt Director of Agriculture 
and Commerce U P was on deputation 
with His Majesty the lat. Amir of kabul 
during his Indian tour services Ient to 
Bharatpur State in 1910 tor employment as 
Rev Membtr of Council of Regency trans 
ferred to Dholpur 1913 and retircd from Go 
vernment servic in 1920 but continucd to 
acrve His Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
as Jud tal Minister appoint.d Chief Minis 
ter Datta in 1922 Is nx mber of the Court 
of the Delhi University & Aligarh Uni 
v rity and Lrustee Agra College Membcr 
Senati of the Agra University was lullow, 
Allahabad University 1907 20 and Mcmber 
Royal Asiatic Sockty TIondon State Scout 
Comunissioner for Datia State President St 
John Ambulance Association and Red Cross 
Socicty Datia State Centre Awarded by 
the Grand Priory St Johns Gate London 
an insignia on admission as an Associate 
Serving Brother of the Vencrable Order of the 
Hospital of St John of Jerusalem Pubirca 
tions Author of about 40 books in I nglish 
and Urdu including life of H M King George 
VandH R 4H the Prince of Wales 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure Code 
and U P Land Revenue Act translated 
into Urdu at the request of Government of 
India procecdings of the War Conference, 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar 1911 
Address Datia 


Con 
sulting Engineer to the Cawnpore Improve 
ment Trust b 8 December 1863 due 
Cooper's bill m Marion Drummond Stewart 
Joined P W D,1885 Retd ,1918 Publea- 
twon Roorkee treatise on water supply, 
Consulting Engineer for the Cawnpore Water 
Work, etc. Address Charleville, 2, Simla , 
and 18 Clyde Road, Lucknow 
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AINSCOUGH THOMAS MaBTLAND, CBE 
(1925), M Com, RGS His Majesty s Se 
nior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon 
b 1886 m Mabel d of the late W Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs twos one d Hdue Man 
chester Gr School, Switzerland and Man 
chester University In business in China, 
1907-12 Spl Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914, Sec, Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916, Sec, 
I mpire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917 
Expert Assist to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission 1920 Member ofthe Royal Asiatic 
boriet} Central Asian Society and Fellow of 
the Royal Socicty of Arts Publications 
Notes from a Frontier Address Bengal 
Glub Calcutta 


AIYANGAR CuHuTLURU DoRaIswaMI BA, 
BT High Court Vakl Chittoor and Member 
Tegislative Assembly 6 1873 Educ Madras 
Christian College and law College School 
mister fortwo yeirs then Vakhil from July 
1899 occupied offices of President District 
(Congress Committee Dist Conference etc 

President Taluk Board and Chairman 
Municipal Council Chittoor, for some years 
President, Andhra Provincial Conference, 
1928, President Postal and R M §S Union, 
Madras Province, 1929 Publications ksta 
tes Land Act in Telung Sn Venkatesa or 
the First Archa, Gandhi Unveiled Address 

Chittoor 


ALI,A F M Appuh MA 0 1884 Son of 
Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan C I L 
Educ §8t Xaviers, Doveton College, Calcutta 
Hounder of Moslem Institute Calcutta 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute Joined Bengal Civil Service 
1906 placed on special duty Political Depart 
ment Bengal as Special Press Censor Septr 
1918 to March 1919 Police Magte Alipore, 
September 1921 to March 1922 Appt 

heeper of the Records of the Govt of Indiaand 
Er Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt 
of India, ag ite 1922 Secretary to the India 
Historical ecords Commussion Trustee 
and Honorary secretary of the Indian Museum 
Lellow, Calcutta University , Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University Member, 
kxecutive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin kund Past President Rotary Club 
of Calcutta Member ofthe Executive Com 
mittee, District Charitable Society ,Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School, Member Exe 
cutive Committee of the Bengal Olympic 
Association Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bengal lying Club Secretary, 
Calcutta Historical Socicty , Vice President, 
Calcutta Mahomedan Orphanage Address 

3, Turner Strect, Calcutta 


ALI, Ewan BawaDUR Mir AgaD, 
Merchant Jagirdar 06 August 1879. 
m to ut-Anisa : of 
Nawab Alf Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan) Educ Nizam Col! , Hyder 
abad Hon Magte, Madras, 1012 Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1918 20, 


ALI, SHAUKAT Educ MAO Coll, 
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Member Legislative Assembly, 1921 23 Presdt. 
Elect Dist Political Confce of Pullampet, 
1916 Presdt Elect Dist Political Conference 
Malabar, 1918, Presdt, Provincial Educa 
tional Confce , Poona, 1919, Presdt , Madras 
Presidency Musim League, 1917-20, Presdt - 
Elect of All-India Unani Confce , Delhi, 1917 
President, Unani-Ayurvedic Confce , Hyder- 
abad, 1922 Publications ** Maasharat,”’ Ur- 
du translation of the (se of Life by Lord 
Avebury Member Cosmopolitan Club 

retired from Pubhec Life, 1927, visited holy 
places 1m Iraq and Persia in 1929 Address 

Banganapalie 


ALIKHAN KUNWER HAJEE ISMAIEL MLA 


Raies of Asrauli Estate (Bulandshahr) 
Chairman, City Board Mussoone b Dec 
1897 m da of late Kunwer Abdul Shakur 
Khan Chicf of Dharampore Educ Persian 
and Arabicathome Lnghsh St Peter s College, 
Agra Was elected a Member of the City 
Board Mussoorie, 1922 Junior Vice 
Chairman i year later Attended Wembly 
(1924) kellow of the British Empire Exhibi 
tion Toured European countries, Western 
Asia and Northern Africa (1924 25) Chair 
min Proposed High School Committee, 
Mussoorit (1925) General Secretary 
Reception Committee AllIndia Muslim 
Rajput Conference (1925) Vice President 
and Hony Treasurer of the All India Mushm 
Rijyput Conference TUlected Member of the 
Lnited Provinces Legislative Council from 
the Bulindshahr Distr t Mohammadan Rural 
Constituency (1926), Sccretary Ghina Nind 
High School Musscorie (1927 29) President, 
Anjumin Islamia Mussooue (1928 29) 
Miniger In Chirge Islamia school Mussoorie 
(1929 30) Flected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly from the Meerut Division 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency (1930) 
Member of the Governing Body the School of 
Agriculture Bulandshahr President Tuak 
Mcmorial Library, Mussoorie Hereditary 
Darbar: of the Government Publwations 
Talm-e Niswan Muslim  Rajputan 1 Hind 
Council Speeches Presidential Address of 
Mussoorie Tanzim Address Summer — 
Devonshire House Mussoorie Winter — 
Asrauli Fstate (Bulandshahr) U P 


Aligarh 
(Capt Cricket XI) In Govt Opium Dept 
for 15 years Sec and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys’ Assoc Trustee, M AO Coll Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University 
Interped during the war Prominent leader 
of the Khbilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co operation movement Sec, Central 
Klulafat Committee Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam !-Kaaba Society, 


Address. Sultan Mansion, Dongr 
Bombay 
ALWABR, COLONEL H H RaJ RAJESHWAER 


Raz RisHt SRI SEwAl MawaRaJ Sm JEY 
SINGHJI VEERENDEA SHIROMANI DEV, SHRI 
MawaRaJ of, GC SI (1924), GCIE (1919), 
Colonel in the British Army 1919, 
KCIE (1911) K C 8 I (1909), 
General-in-Chief of the Alwar State forces, 
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maintains State Forces \ hich served in opera- 
tions for relief of Peking 1900 and in Great 
War, represented India at the Imperial 
Conference, 1923. b 1882 ,Son of H. H. Shri 
Sewal Mahara) Sir Mangal Singhji Dev, 
G.C.8.I. Address. The Palace, Alwar, Ra)- 
putana. 


ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA, The, Teacher 


and Preacher of Buddhist Ethics and Higher 
Psychology, General Secretary, Maha-Bodhi 
Society, Editor, Maha-Bodhi and “ British 
Buddhist ’’ Director-General, Buddhist Mis- 
sion in England, b September 17, 1864 
Leading a Brahmachari life stnce his boyhood 
Educ Several private schools in Colomtro 
under Christian missionaries and under Bud 
ahist Bhikkhus Renounced home in his 20th 
year to work for the welfare of humanity and 
the Religion of the Lord Buddha Started the 
Maha Bodh Society 1n May 1891 Head: 
quarters at Buddhagaya, Gaya, Sarnath, 
Benares, Calcutta, Colombo, Kandy, and | 
London and New York. Travelled four 
times round the world Was Buddhist spe- | 
cial Delegate at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions in 1893 Erected the first Buddhist 
Dharmasala at Buddhagaya and the first 
Buddhist Vihara in Calcutta, and is now en- 
gaged in the erection of a great Vihara, a Bud- 
dhist Cultural Institute at Sarnath, Benares 
Propaganda in London. Started the English 
‘“‘Maha Bodh” and the Sinhalese weekly the 
‘‘Sinhala Baudhaya’’ a popular democratic 
paper In 1928 sent eight Sinhalese Samaneras 
(Buddhist Novices) to India to study Indian 
vernaculars for missionary work there Pro- 
tested against Government interference with 
exposition of Tooth Relic in Kandy Pubis- 
catwons. Life of the Lord Buddha, What 
did the Lord Buddha Teach, Psychology 
of Progress, Repenting God of Horeb, 
Relationship between Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, the Arya Dharma Address 441, 
Gloucester Road, Regents Park, London, N W 
1 , 4A, College Square, Calcutta , and Aloe 
Avenue, Colpetty, Colombo 


ANANIA KRISHNA AYYAR, The Hon’ble Mr 
Justice Rao BahadurC V,BA,BL, Judge 
of the Madras High Court Educ Madras 
Christian College and the Madras Law College , 
Carmichael! and Innes Prizeman in Law 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P R Sundara 
Ayyar Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 , Llection Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27 Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927 Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928, Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921 , First Chairman of the Madras 
Bar Council. Address ‘Sweta Sadan”’, 
No 1, Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras. 


ANDERSON, 8mm GEoRGR, Ki. (1924), C.LLE 
(1920), M.A. (Oxon.), Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, since 1920. 6. 15 Ma 


ARCOT, PRINCE OF, 
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Government of India ; Secretary, Calcutta 
University Commission, 1918-19 | Member, 
Enquiry Committee of the Muslim University, 
Aligarh (Oct 1927), Member, Education 
Committee of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, (1928 29) Pubivcations The 
Expinsion of British India , British Adminis- 
tration in Indin , Short History of the British 
Empire Address Lihore, Punjab 


ANDREWS, CHARLES FREER, Professor fa 


the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal 5.12 February 
1871, Edue.: King Edward's’ School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St Stephen s College, Delhi,and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913, since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal Pubiwatwns : 
“Christianity and the Labour Problem,’’ 
‘North India,’ ‘‘ The Renaissance in 
India”, ‘‘ Christ and Labour,’ ‘‘ The 
Indian Probiem,’’ ‘“‘ Indiangin South Africa," 
‘*To the Students,” ‘* The Drink and Drug 
Evil.’’ Correspondent, Manchester Guardwan. 
Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser. Address: 
Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 


ANKLIKER, LT-CoL AMIR-UL-UMRA SARDAR 


SIR APPAJIRAO SAHIB SITOLE DESHMUKH,SRNA 
HaRDOO, SaH-SHAI, K B.E. (1919); O.1 E. 
(1918); Member of the Gwalior Govern- 
ment in Department of Revenue, since 
1918 and Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
(1925) b 1874 KHduc Belgaum Pte. Secre- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897. m 
the youngest daughter of the late Mahaiaja 


Jay) Sahib Scindia of Gwalior. Address. 
Gwahor 
ANNESLEY, JIRANOIS CHARLES, Merchant, 


Partner, Killick Nixon & Co., Bombay 8. 
8 March 1879 Educ. at Birkenhead School, 
Cheshire Joined firm of Killick Nixon of 
Bombay in 1906 after being engaged in vari- 
ous firms in Liverpool and London from 1895 
to 1902 when came out to Bombay to the 
firm of James Mackintosh & Co. Address: 
Pali Hill, Bandra, Bombay 


818 GHULAM MAHOMED 
AL! KHAN Bawapur, GCIE. (1917), 
KCJ.E (1909), 56. 22 Feb. 1882. 8 father, 
1903. Primer Mahomedan nobleman of 
Southero India, being descended from the 
former Mussulman dynasty of the Nawabs 
of the Karnatic. Edue ;: bia gen Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras. mber of 
Madras Legislative Counci], 1901-6; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Counci] (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) of the Presidency, 
1910-13; Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council by nomination, 1916; President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore; 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras President of All-India Muslim League, 
1910 Address: AMir Maha] Palace, Madras. 


1876; m. to Gladys Alice Morony. Educ’ Win- ‘-AROGYASWAMI MUDALIAR, Dirwax Bana 


Transvaal Educational Department, 1902-1910; 

dian Educational Service; Professor of 
History, Elphinstone College, Bombay, | 
Assist. Secretary, Department of Education, 


chester College, University College. 21910; 


DUR RAYAPURAM NALLAVEERAN, B.A,, BC.E., 
Rao Bahadur (1915) and Diwan Bahadur 
1925), b 18th April 1870 Hdue Madras 

tian College and College of Engineering, 
Madras. Entered service under Madras 
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Government Asstt Enginecr in 1896 and 
retired as Superintending Lngineer in 1925 
Minister for Public Health and Excise(resigned 
in March 1928) Address Leith Castle San 
Thome, Mylapore 

ASH HERBERT Dtpiry, AMIE E, Director, 
lurner Hoare & Co ,Itd 6 1879 m Madeline 
Fdith Ash Educ Haileybury College Attach- 
ed 290th Lancers 191517, Staff Captain, 
Indian Cav Brigade, 191719. Twice men 
tioned in despatches Address Cjo Turner 
Hoare and Co, Ltd , Bombay 


ASTBURY, ARTHUR RauPH, CIE (1928) 
Secretary to Government (Llectricity), 
b 5th June 1880 m to Fnede Hilde 
gard von Schonberg due Westminster 
and the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill Address 65, Lawrence Road, 
Jahore and Jorrentium Cottage, Simla, E 

ASTON, ARTHUR AENRY SOUTHOCOTE, MA 
Oxon) Bar at Law (Lincoln 8 Inn ) Additional 
Judicial Commussioner in Sind 6 4 July 
1874 m_ to Lillan, d ofthe late Col A R 
Savile Educ Harrow School Balliol College, 
Oxford Public Prosecutor in Sind, 1906, 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 10906, 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind 192023 Publecahons Joint Editor, 
Starling 8 Indian Criminal Law (sth Edition) 


hditor (9th Ldition) Address The Ridge, 
Bath Island, Karachi 
AYANGAR, VALANGIMAN KRISHNASWAMI 


ARAVAMUDHA MA, (1914), CID (1928), 
Secretary Indian Ccntral Banking Enquiry 
Committee b 16th Deccmber 1891 d of 
Prof K R Ramaswimi Ayangar, Prof of 
Mathematics EKnginecmng College Madras 

Educ Kumbakonam Government College and 
Madras Presidency College Office of the Ac 
countant General Madras Personal Assistant 
to the Controller of Currency, Calcutta , Asstt 
Secretary Hinance Department Govt of 
India Jt Secretary to the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance , Under 
Secretary to Govt of India kinance Depart 
ment Member of the Joint Committee on the 
Riserve Bank of India Bill Under Secretary 
Commerce Department Govt 
Officer on special duty, Kinance Department 

Govt of India and Secretary Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee Address 

26, Bund Garden Road, Poona 

BABER, SHUM OHEBE Jana BaHnaDOoor 
Rana, General of tae Nepalese Army, GBE, 
(Hon Mil)cr 1919, KC $I (Hon) er 1919, 
KCIE (Hon) cr 1916 Hon Colonel, 
British Army (1927) 6 27 January 1888, 
2nd s of His late Highness Hon Gencral 
Maharaja oir (hindra Shum Shere Jung 
GCB,@G@CSI GUMG GCVO ete, 
of Nepal and Her late Highness Bada Maha 
rani Chandra Lokabhakta Laxmi Devi m 
1903 Deva Vahta Lakshmi Dev, 28 2d 
Director General, Police korces Katmandu 

1903 1929 was present at the Delhi Corona 

tion Durbar 1903 visited Lurope, 1908 was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George's shoot in Nepal Terai, 1911 , 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector 

General of Nepatese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially , 


of India | 


BAI 
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thanks of Commanders-in-Chief in India, 
KCSI,KCIE, for Meritorious Service, 
received the lat class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supradipta 
Manyabara, 1918, the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour), 
European War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches, special mention by 
Commander in Chief in India and Governor 
General in Council, the Nepalese Military 
Decoration for bravery, the British War 
and Victory Medals) at Army Headquarters, 
India, a8 Inspector General of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan W ar, 1919, (Despatches 
GBE , India General Service Medal with 
Clasp) Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manceuvres (Attock, Nov 1925) 
In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied (1921) Pokhara a hill station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over Rs 100,000 Address Baber Mahal 
Katmandu, Nepal, ea India 


BAGCHI, SATISCHANDRA, B A, LL D , Barrister- 


at Law, Pnncipal Univermty Law College, 
Calcutta b Jan 1882 Edue Santipur Mun! 
cipal School Calcutta St Johns College, 
Cambndge B A Calcutta Univermty 1901, 
BA LLB Cambndge Dubin LLD, 
Trinity College, Dublin 1907 Fellow Cal 
cutta University, 1909, Tagore Professor of 
Law 1915 called to Bar, Gray's Inn, 1907 
Address Pmncipals Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings University Law College, Calcutta 


G, Sum ABBAS ALI, K C 1 BK, (1927), 
CsI, (1912) BA,LLD Fellow of the 
Bombay University m ist Ayesha, d of Shaikb 
Mira of Wai (died) one s 2nd 1901 Alha @ 
of Shaikh Ali Abdulla 4 s Educ Wilson Col 
jege Dy Educational Inspector, Hindustani 


Schools, Bombay Presidency, 1882, 
Dewan, Janjira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890, admitted to the Statutory 


Civ3} Service 1890 Asatt Coll and Magte , 
1890-92, on special duty in the Junagadh 
State, January to April 1893, offd as 
Presidency Magte, April 1893, appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 
1893, Reporter on the Native Press, 
Registrar of Indian Publications, Secretary, 
Civil and Mi! Examination Boards, 1894-1906, 
| tear hay Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906 to 1910, Talukdari Settlement 0 fAcer, 
Jul 1906, Memberof the Council of 
India, June 1910 17, LL.D, Glasgow, 1912, 
Commissioner of Income-tax, 1915 17, Repre- 
sented Bombay Univ at the Congress of 
Universities of Empire, 1912, on Special 
Political duty wn Egypt in connection with 
the war, 1914 15, Vice-President, Council 
of India, 1916-17 Revenue and Finance 
Member, Baroda , retired in 1931  Addregs 
jena » The Paragon Clifton Bristol, 
nglan 


d 
BAJPAI, GirJA SHANKAR, BA (Oxon), BSc 


(Allahabad) CBE (Civil), 1922, CIE,5 
July 1926, ICS, Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands 0&6 3 April 1891 
Educ Muir Central College, Allahabad and 
Merton College, Oxford Appomted to the 
ICS in November 1915, Asstt te 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1910-1919, 
Under-Secretary to Government, United 
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Provinces 192021 Private Secretary to the 
Rt Hon V.8 Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921, and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments 
Washington 1921-22 on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indians 
resident in those territories 1922 Under 
Secretary to the Government of India, Dept 
of Education Health and Lands 1923 officia 
ting Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education Health and 
Lands 1924 Secretary to the Indian depu 
tation to South Africa, 1920 26 Deputy Secre 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926 
Address Pentland, Simla 


BAJPAI, PANDIT SANKATA PRASADA, Ral 
Bahadur BA, Zemindar and Banker 0 
Nov 18 1886 m Shrimati Sumitra Devi 
Educ Canning College, Lucknow LDwing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad Liected Member 
Benares Hindu University in 1917, Elected 
Hon Secy, Kher: Dist Board, 1918, Ap- 
pointed Hon Magistrate 1918, Elected Chair 
man lLakhimpur Municipality 1919 and 
Member of the Imperial] Legislative Assembly 
1920 Address Lakhimpore, Kheri (Oudh) 


BAKER, JOHN ALFRED, CID. Chief Enginer, 

PWD, Central Provinces 0 14 May 1882 
m Dorothy Austice Prdeaux Educ Roy1l 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill 
Government Service since 1904 Address 
Nagpur, C P 


BALKRISHNA, Dr, MA, Ph D, FSS 
F RES, Prinupal and Prof of Economics, 
Rajaram College and pees of Secondary 
kducation, Kolhapur, 22nd December 
1882 m Miss Dayabal Malsey, B PN A 
Educ Govt High School, Multan, D A V 
College and Government College, Lahore, 
School of Economics and Politics, London 
Was Principal and Governor of Gurukula 
University, Hardwar, for one year, Vice 
Principal for six years and Professor of History 
and Economics for 11 years Became Princ} 

1, Rajaram College, 1922 Dhurector of 

conomic Bureau President, Kolhapur Scout 
Association , Chairman Secondary Teachers 
Association, President, ‘Technical School 
Col Wodehouse Orphanage, A V Free School, 
Member, State Panchayat Publications (In 
English) Commercial Relations between India 
and England (1924), The Industrial Decline 
in India, Demands of Democracy (1925), 
Hindu Philosophers on Evolution Shivaji 
the Great (In Hindi) Seven books on History, 
Economics, Politics and Religion , History 
of India (in Marathi) Address Shahupuri 
Kolhapur 

BALRAMPUR, MAHARAJA PATESHWARI PRA 
SAD SINGH SAHEB, minor under guardian 
ship of the Court of Wards, United Provin 
ces 56 2 Jan 1914 Address Balrampur 

BANATVALA, CoL SIR HORMASJEE LDULIEE 
Kt (1920),CSI,1917, IMS (retd) bd 2 
Oct 1859 First, Commission, 1884, militar 
duty until 1893, served Burma 1886 89. 
Medal with 2 clasps Lushai Expedition, 

1891-92 Inspector-General of Civil Py ogy 

and Prisons, Assam, 1914 19 Address 

Mount Villas, Bandra, Bombay. 
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BANERJEE, MAHENDRANATH,O1B (1921) BA 


(Cal), MRCS (England), 1S A (London), 
Princ Carmichael Medical Coll , Calcutta, 
since 1016 6 Sept 1856. Educ, Presy Coll 
St Xavier’s Coll and Medical Coll , Calcutta, 
Cdinburgh Univ , and King’s Coll , London 
Resident Medical Officer, R Free dospital, 
London, 1883 85, Lecturer of Medicine 
Calcutta Med Sch, 1890-1915, Additional 
Member, Imp Leg Council, 1916, Senior 
Physician, Albert Victor Hospital, 1900 19, 
Consulting Physician since 1919 Member 
of the State Med Faculty of Bengal, Fellow 
and Member of Senate of Calcutta Univ 
Member of Sanitary Conference, Simla, 1919, 
President, Ayurvedic Committee lately 
appointed by Government of Bengal 
Address 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta 


BANI RJLI RAI BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA 


MA BL DIL CIB Advocate High 
Court Cvleutta 0b 8rd October 1870 m 
Stecemiti Usha Devi Fduc Presidency 
College Calcutta id the Metropohtan 
Institution (Law), Lectunr in Mathe matics, 
Physxs Hostory vnd Political Economy Iree 
Church of Scotlind Institution Duff College 
1892 Vakil High Court 18931907 Legal 
Assistint Legislitive De pirtment Govt of 
India 190714 President ( ucutta Improve 
ment Trust 1914 1920 Address 29 
Sistitala Road Narikeldang: ( vcutts 


BANERJI Sin ALBION RAJKUMAR Kt (1925), 


ICS,CSI1 (1921) CIL (1911), 6 Bnstol, 
10 Oct 1871, m 1898 qd of Siw Krishna 
Gupta Edue Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford MA, 14692 Entered 
ICS 189. served ag district officer in 
the Madras Presidency DiwantoH H_ the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 190714, revirted to 
British service, 1915 , Collector and District 
Magistrate Cuddapah scrvices placed at the 
disposal of Govcrnment of India, oreign De 
pirtment, for employment as Member of the 
Dxecutive Council of HH the Muharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916 Ofhclated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919 Retired from the ICS 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922 26 Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir 1927 29 Awarded I Class title ‘ Ra- 
jamantradhurina ’ of Gandabherunda Order, 
with Khillats by H H The Mabaraja in open 
Durber Oct 1923 Addrese C/o Coutts and 
Co 440 Strand, London, W C 2 


BANCBJI, SuKuMAR, BA, Assistant Commus- 


sioner of Police in charge of North Suburbs, 
Calcutta b 5 October 1880 m to Suhasini, 
eldest d of late Kumar Satyeswar Ghosal of 
Bhukauas Ra) Educ St Xavier’sa College, 
Calcutta, Law class Government College, 
Krishnagar , Bengal Police Training School, 
obtained First Prize in Law in the Final Exa- 
mination of the Police Training School 
Joined Calcutta Police in 1902, has been on 
severa! occasions especially Mentioned in the 
Annual Administration Reporte of the Calcutta 
Police Addrese Police Headquarters, Lal 
Bazaar, Calcutta 


BAPNA WAZIR UD DOWLA Ral BAHADUR SM, 


BA, BSc, LLB, Prime Minister to His 
Highness the Maharaja Holkar b 24th April 
1882 m Shreemati nd Kumari, d of the 
late Mehta Bhopal Singh, Dewan of Udaipur 
Educ at Mabarana High School, Udaipur, 
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Govt. College,Ajmer, and Muir Central College, BARRON, CLAUD ALEXANDER, C.S.I (1921), 
Allaha 


pad. For about a year practised law 
in Ajmer Merwara ; served in Mewar for about 
a year and a half as Judicial Officer; appointed 
District and Sessions Judge in the Indore 
State in Jan. 1907. In 1908 was appointed 
Law Tutor to H. H. Maharaja Tukoji Rao 
Holkar III; appointed His Highness’ Second 
Secretary in 1911 and First Secretary in 1913 ; 
appointed Home Minister in 1915; retired 
on special pension in April 1921; joined 
Patiala State as Minister and remained there 
till August 1923; rejoined Holkar State 
Service as Home Minister in 1923; soon 
after appointed Deputy Prime Minister and 
President of the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet. In February 1926 was appointed 
Prime Minister and President of the Cabinet. 
Address ; Indore, C. I. 


BARIA, Mason (HON.) His HiGHNESS MA 
HARWAL SHRI SIR RANGITSINBJI, RAJA OF : 
K.C.8.I. (1922). 6.10 July 1886; two s. one 
a. Edue.: Rajkumar College, Rajkot; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 
salute of eleven guns. Address: Devgad, 
Baria, (Baria State Rly.) 


BARKER, JOHN STAFFORD, M.V.O. (1911); 


C.1.E. (1911); C.V.0O. (1922); F.B.G.8. 
Revente Minister, walpur State. 
6. 22 December 1871. 8. of Col. W. Barron, 
B.8.C. mm. 1912, Ida Mary e. d. of Major- 
General Sir R. H. Ewart, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
one s. Edue.: Grammar School and Univer- 
sity, Aberdeen ; Clare College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.S., 1890; Chief Secretary, Punjab 
Government, 1912-16; Chief Commissioner, 


Delhi, 1918-24. Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, 1924-27. Address: Bahawalpur, 
Punjab. 


BARTHE, Rt. REv. JEAN MARIE; Bishop of 


Paralais since 1914. 6. Lesignan, Tarbe. 
1849, Educ.: St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914. Address: Shem- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 


BARUA,RAlI BAHADUR DEVIONARAN, B.A.,B.L., 


M.L.A., Tea Planter. 5.1864. Edue.; City 
College, Presidency College and the Genera} 
Assembiy's Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Barin 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 8 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvajanik Sabha for nearly 17 
eri since 1890. Elected member of the 
ndjian Legislative Assembly, 1921; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address: Jorhat, 
Assam. 


P. W. Member and Chief Engincer, Holkar BATLEY, CLAUDE, A.R.I.B.A., Professor of 


State. b. 6 Septr. 1879. m. Mary Gertrude, only 
d. of the late H. L. Moysey, I.8.0., Ceylon 
Civil Service. Educ: Bediord School and 
Royal Military Academy. Commissioned in 
Royal Engineers, 1898 ; retired as Lt.-Col 
March 1929; Electrical Engineer, Delhi 
Durbar 1911; Chief Enginecr, Holkar State 
1912 to 1915, 1919-1922 and since February 
1929. Served in Mesopotamia 1916 to fail 
of Kut-el-Amara, April 1916; mentioned in 
despatches for defence of Kut-el-Amara. 
Was C.R.E. Quetta for three and a half years 
before retirement from the Army. Address: 
Indore, Central India. 


BARNE, REV, CANON GEORGE DUNSFORD,M.A. 
(Oxon), C.1.E. (1923), O.B.E. (1919), V.D, 
(192%); Principal, Lawrence Royal Military 
School, Sanawar; and Chaplain, Bengal 
Ecclesiastical Establishment Canon of Lahore 
Cathedral, b. May 6, 1879. m. Dorothy Kate 
Akerman. HEdue: Clifton College and Orie] 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Master, Summerfields, 
Oxford, 1902-08; Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908-10; Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910; 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911; and 
Asstt. Chaplain of Karachi, 1911-12. Address : 
Sanawar, la Hills. 


BARODA, H.H.MAHARAJA GAEKWAR SIR SavaJ1 
Rao III., G.C.8.1. (1881); G.0.1.B. (1919); | 
LL.D., (1924), Benares Hindu University) : 
Sena Khaskhel Samsher Bahadur ; Vareand- - 
khas-i-Dowlat-i-Inglishia ; b. 10th March 
1863, m. Ist., 1880, Chimnabai Saheb of the 


house of Tanjore (d. 1885) ; 2nd, 1885, Chimna- BEAZLEY, Joun Goprrezy, B.A. 


bai Saheb II of the house of Dewas, C.1.; 
48. 3d. of whom 1s. 1d. survive. Educ. Maha- 
raja’s School, Baroda. Succeeded 1875. 
Invested with powers 1881. Publications : 
*‘ From Cesar to Suitan’’, ‘‘ Famine Notes’, 
“‘Speeches’’. Address ; Baroda. 


Architecture, Bombay School of 
Member of Messrs. Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects. b, Oct. 1879. 
Educ. : at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering, 
Northants and in London up to 1913 
and in Bombay thereafter. Puldications : Sun- 
dry articles and papers bothin England and 
India on architectural subjects. Address: School 
of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, Bombay. 


Art, also 


BEADON, Dk. Mary, M.B.B:S. (Lond.); Kaiser- 


j-Hind Second Class (1920) ; Principal, Lady 
Hardinge College, New Delhi. m. to RB. C. 
Beadon, K.C.S.G. Educ: at London (Royal 
Free a ae School of Medicine for Women. 
Joined W. M. S. in 1914; in e Dufferin 
Hospital, Lucknow, 1909 1918 ; Superinten- 
dent, Women’s Medical School, Agra, 1918- 
1920 ; Superintendent, Government Victoria 
Hospital, Madras and Lady Willingdon Medi- 
cal School for Women, dras, 1921-1930 ; 
Principal, Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
New Delhi, June 1930. Addrese: Lady 
Hardinge College, New Delhi. 


BEAUMONT, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE JOHN 


WILLIAM FISHER, M.A. (Cambridge) ; King’s 
Counsel, 1930; Chief Justice of Bombay. 0b. 
4th September 1877. m. Mabel Edith, d. of 
William Wallace (deceased). Educ. : 
Winchester and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Called to Bar by Lincoln’s Inn, 1901 ; practised 
at the Chancery Division. Address : “ Cole- 
herne Court,”” Harkness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


(Oxon.); 
(10928); 6b. Sth February 1885; 
.m, Roberta, 3rd d@. of the late David 
Mitehell, Esq., J.P., of Polmont, Stirling- 
shire. Edue: Rugby and Trinity College, 
Oxford, Arrived Punjab 1908 and 
served as Asstt. Commissioner and Deputy 
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, Colonization Officer, Iower BENNETT, GrEorGE ERNEST, MSc, M Inst 


Commissioner 
Bani Doab Colony, 1918 20 Additional Dy 
Secretary, Government of India, Department 
of Commerce, 192021 , Offg Durector of 
Industries, Punjab, 192223, Secretary to 
Government Punjab Transferred Depart 
ments, 192428, Offg Chief Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, 1928 29 Publecateons 
Municipal, Law and Practice in the Punjab, 
The Punjab Colony Manual (with F H 
Puckle,IC8) Address Punjab Secretariat, 


Lahore 

BEDI RAJA, SIR BABA QGURBUKSH SINGH, Kt. 
cr. 1916, K BE (1920), CI B,1911 , Hon 
Extra Asst Commissioner in the Punjab 
b 1861 A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities, was a delegate to the Indo 
Afghan Peace Conference 1n 1919 Address 
Kaliar Punjab 

(1919) Chief 


Secretary to Government of Bombay b 8 May 
1878 Edue Heriot s School, Edinburgh and 
Trdinbuigh University m Jessie d of D 
Spence Lsq Apromted ICS Bomlay 1902 
Secietary, Indiin ludustrial Commnssion 
1916 17 Controller, Industria) tn‘elligence, 
1917 18 Controller, Oils and Paints 1913 19 
Director ot Industiies Bombay, 1919 24 

Secretary to Government, Development 
Department and Commissioner Bombay 
Suburban Division, 192430 Address C/o 
Grindlay & Co , Bomba 

BUELVALKAR SHRIPAD KRISHNA, M A, Ph D 
(Harvard Univ), IES, Professo: ot Sanskrit, 
Deccan College, Poona 6 11 Dec 1881 

Edue Rajaram College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, USA 

Joined Bombay Educational Department, 
1907 Prof, Deccan College since 1914, one 
of the principal] founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and at present its 
Hon Secretary Also Hon Secretary Poona 
Sanskrit College Association and Jomt Secre 

tary, All-India Orental Conference Publi 
cations ‘ History of Systems of SanskritGram 
mar’, dition and translation of Bhavabhuti s 
‘Later History of Rama” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series , Enghsh translation of Kavya 
darsa , Critical edition of Brahmasutra 
bhashya with Notes and translation , Basu 
Malhk Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University 1925, and (in colla- 
boration with Prof Ranade) History of 
Indian reed da Vol 2 (out of the 8 pro 
jected) , several papers contributed to Onental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, and other learned Societies Address 

* Bivakunja,” iar var Poona, No 4 


BENARES, H SIR PRABHU NARAYAN 
SINGH, MAHARAJA BAHADUR OF, Lt -COL 
LL.D, GCEE (1898), GCSI (1921), 


b 26 November 1855 S uncle 1889 Address 
Fort, Ramnagar, Benares State 
BENJAMIN, VEN T KUROUVILLA, BA, Arch- 
deacon of hottayam since July 1922 Tormer- 
ly Incumbent of Pro Cathedral] Kottayam 
1895-1922 , Acting Principal, C NI, Kotta- 
yam 191213, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop - 
Commissary, 192% Publications (in Malaya- 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews, 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
Devotional Study of the Bible Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend 
Addrese Kottayam 


BLURKELEY HILL, Lt Col 


BESANT, ANNIE, 
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CE, IMEI, Chef Engincer, Bom- 
bay Port Trust 6 1884 m _ Frances 
Sophia Bennett Educ Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges) GIP, 1910-1916 
Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1019, Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 192426, Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust 192630 Chief Engineer, 
1930 Address Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 


BUNZIGER, Rt REV ALOysiusMaky,OCD, 


Bishop of Quilon since 1905, 6b E:nsoedeln, 
Switzerland, 1864 Educ Frankfort , 
Brussels, Downside Came to India, 1890, 
Bishop of Tabe 1900 Assistant to the Pont 
Throne Roman Count 1920 Address 
Bishop’s House Quilon, Travancore 


OWEN ALFRLD 
RowLaNnD, MA,MD,Ch B (Oxon), MR 
CS (Eng) LRC P (Lon) IMS Medical 
Superiatendent, Luropean Mental Hospital, 
Ranchh 6 22 Dic 18789 m Kunh 
manny @ of Nellary Ramotti duc at Rugby 
School Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital London 
Dntered Indian Medical Service in 1907 = Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (Hast Africa 


Campaign), Mentioned in Despatches Pub- 
lwcations Numerous articlis in scientific 
journals Address Kanke (PO), Ranchi, 


Bihar and Orissa 


BLRLHOUD LpwArRp Hinry BA (Oxon )s 


1898 Member Counul of Stite and Con- 
mis ioncr of bxasc and Inspector-General of 
Registration Bihar and Orissa 0b 13 Sept 
1876 m Jhyllis Himiton Cox duc “wt 
Upiinghwm and New College Oxford Asstt 
Magte Jomt Magtc and Magte and Collector 
in Tengal and Bihir and Orissa since 1900 


Address Pitni 

President, Theosophical 
Society and of National Home Rule League 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, and  sulentific subjects b 61 
Octobcr 1847 d@ of Willium Page Wocd and 
Imly, @ of Jimes Morris m 1867, Rev 
Trink Besant (@ 1917) Vicir of Sibsey, Lin- 
eolnshne legally separated from him 1873, 
oncs one d due privately in Tngland, Ger- 
many, France, Joined the Nationa] Secular 
Society, 1874 worked in the Tree Thought 
and Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, MP , was co editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London Schoo! Board, 
1887-90 , Joined the Theosophical poet in 
1889 became a pupil of Mme Blavatsky. 
elected its President in 1907, 1914, 1921 and 
1928 Founded 1898 the Central Hindu 
College at Benares , 1904, the Central Hindu 
Girls’ School, Benares , is on Court Council 
and Senate of Benares Hindu University and 
on Council and Senate of the National Univ, 
piven Hon DL, Benares Hindu Univ, 1921 
n recognition of unique services, Elected 
President of the Indian National Congress, 
1917 18 Secretary of All-Parties Conference 
(Auxiliary, Madras), Cditor of The Theosophut, 
monthly , The Adyar Bulletun, monthly, and 
Editor of New India daily and weekly 
Address Adyar, Madras 
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BHABHA, HormasJi JEHANGIR, MA ,D Litt 

JP, CIE Hon Pres Magte, Director of 
Tata Hydro klectric Power Supply Co ; 
Member of Council of the Indian Iustitute 
of Sclence, Bangalore, Deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Impers! Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore 
b. 27 June 1852 m Miss Jerbai Ldaljee Bati 
wala Edue Liphinstone College and in Eng-, 
Jand Asstt Professor, Elphinstone College, 
1874 76, Vice Principal and Professor of Logic ' 
and Lthics Central College Bangalore 1876 | 
Principil Maharaja s College, Mysore 1884,: 
Kducation Secretary to Government, Mysore, | 
1890 Inspector General of Education in| 
Mysore 1895 1909 , Munir ul Talim (Mysore) | 
1909 §=Pub Special Report on Manual 
Training in Schools of General Education , 
Report on the kKducation of Parsi Boys, 1920 
a Visit to Australian Universities 1923, a Visit 
to British Universities 1926 Modern Crema 
tion and Parsees 1922, Address Malakoff 
Iodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6 


BHAIRUN SINGHJI BAHADUR, COLONEL 
MAHARAJ Srr Sir, KCSI, 6b 15th 
September1879 Educ Mayo College Ajmer 
Appointed Companion to H H the Maharaja, 
1885 and accompanied His Highnessin his 
andian Tour in1896 Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and wasfrom time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness 
Senior Member of Counc] and Secretary for 
Joreignand Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas Foreign Member of Council Politica! 
Member Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet Is Hon Col of the 
Sadul Light Infantry and Personal A D C 
to the Maharaja Publiwateons Bhairaybilas 
and Rasikbinod Address Bikaner 


BHANDARI, Sm GopaL Das, Kr, Ral 
BaHADUR (1907), Kaiser-l-Sind Gold Medal 
(1915); MBE (1919); CIE (1921), 
MLC (1924) Advocate, High Court b Jun, 
1809 Edue Government College, Iahore, 
Liected Member Amritsar Municipal Com 
mittee 1889 1902 Non.inated member, 1902, 
to the present date Chairman, Tinance 
Committee for 30 vears First non official 
Presidcnt, Municipal Com, elected March 
1921 elected second time June 1922 
Member, Sanitary Board, Punjab, 11 sears 
Member, All India Sanitary Conferences 
Punjab, Madras and Lucknow Special 
Commr twice Lahore Conspiracy cases, 1916 
17, Member, Imperial Police Selection Board, 
Ortober 1922 President, Hindu Sabha, 
Aroritsar , His Majesty s Guest, Delhi Durbar, 
1914 Member, Executive Committee DAV 
College, Lahore Chairman, Borrd of Directors, 
Punjab National Bank Member and Punjab 
representative, Imperial Malana Conference, 
September 1908. President Managmeg Coun- 
cll, Hindu College, Amritsar, Provincia 
Darbar’, 1912-13; elected for the third 
time President, Municipal Committee, A mrit- 
sar, May 1925 Pudlentions Malaria 
Booklet, 1908 , Town-planning, Milk, Sani- 
tary Conditions in hoys’ and girls’ schools in 
India, etc Address’ President, Municipal 
Committee, Amritsar 


BHATE, GOVIND CHIMNAJI, 
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BHARATPUR, MawarkasJaor, HIS HIGHNESS 


SRt MAHARAJA BRIJENDRA SAWAI BRIJENDRA 
SINGH BAHADUR, BAHADUR JUNG 0b Ist 
December 1918 8s of Lieut -Col His Late 
Highness Maharaja Srk KISHEN Singh BaHa- 
DUR KCSI Address Bharatpur, Raj- 


putana 
BHARGAVA, RAI BAHADUR, PANDIT JAWAHAR 


LAL, BA, LLB, Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore 06 list Oct.1870 m d of L Madan Lal, 
Bhargava ot Rewan Edue Sirsa MB School, 
Rewar1 M B School Lahore Mission Coll, 
Lahore Government Coll and Law School 
President, Bar Assocn,, Hissar , got Durbar 
Medaland War Ioan bSanad acted as Sec- 
retary, India War Relicf Fund, Lhe Aeroplane 
Flect Lund, King Cdward Memorial Fund 

was elected member Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916 20 and Legislative Assembly. 
192123 Jife member, St John Ambalance 
Associaticn and Chairman, District Centre 
at Hissar Address Hissar (Punjab) 

MA (Bom), 
b 19 Sept 1870 Widower Educ Deccan 
College Professor im Fergusson College, 
Poona, from 1895 Publwations Principles 
of Economics Distant Travels, Lectures on 
Sociology, Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philo- 
sophy of the Tine Arts (All mm Marat) 
Speeches and Essays (in English) , Kant and 


Shankaracharya (in Marathi) Address 
Mahad District Kolaba 

BHAVNAGAR, H HW MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
KUMAR SINHJI, MAHARAJA OF; b 19th May 
1912, s father Lt-Col H H Maharaja Sir 
Bhavseinhji Takhtasinhji, KCSI, July 
1919. Edue Harrow, knglend. Address. 


Bhavnagar K«thiawar 


BHOPAL H 8H _ SIKANDER SAULAT NAWAB 


IFTIKHARUL MULK SIR MOHAMMAD HAMIDUL- 
LAH KHAN NAWAB of, GCTE (1929) CSI 
(1921),C VO (1922) 6 Sth Dec 1894 18 
the Ruler of the second most important Moha- 
mmadan State of India m 190. Her Highness 
Maimoona Sultan Shah Banoo Begam Sahiba , 
succeeded in 1926 mother Her Highness 
Nawah Sultan Jahan Begam GCSI GCIL, 
CI GBE Has three daughters, the eldest 
of whom Nawab Gouhare Ta) Abida Sultan 
Begam 1s the heiress presumptive Address 
Bhopal, Central India 


BHORL, Sm JOSEPH WILLIAM, K CIE CBE 


(1920) (ITE (1923) ICS, Member, 
Vicerovs Executive Council in charge of 
Industries and Labour b 6th April 1878, 
m to Mirgaret Wilkie Stott MB Ch B 
(St Andrews) MBE Educ Deccan Col- 
lege Poona, and University College, 
London Under Secy Govt of Madras 1910, 
Dewan of Cochin State, 19141919, 
Dy Director of Civil Supphes, 1919 Secre- 
tary to the Hizh Commer for India, London, 
1920, Ag High Commsr for India in the 
Unmted Kingdom, 1922-1923, Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924 and Ag Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 1926 
to July 1927, Secretary to Govt. of India, 
Dept. of Education, Health and Land Records 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms, 1928 30 Address 

Windcliffe, Simla and c/o The National 
Bank of India, Madras 
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BHUTTO Kuan BAHADUR Sin SHAH NAWAZ, 


OBE (1919), KIH (1924),C1E (1925) Kt 


(1980), President, District Local Board 
and MLC, Bombay Council, Chairman, 
Co operative Bank, Dustrict Larkana, 


First Class Special Magte and Chairman, 
Bombay Provincial Committee , Zamindar 
Landlord and President, Sind Mahomedan 
Association 6 ist March 1888 Educ 
Sind Madressah and St Patrick High School 
Karachi Address Bhutto Colony, Larkana 


BIKANER, MAHARAJAH OF, MajoR-GENERAL 
H H MAHARAJADHIRAJ RAJ RAJESHWAR 
NARENDRA SHIROMANI MAHARAJAH SRI SIR 
GANGA SINGHJI BaHapuR, GCSI,ecr 1911, 


GCIE,cr 1007, KCSI er 1904,KC BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR JAMSETIAF, 


IE,ecr 1901, 4CVO, er 1919, GBE 
(Military Division), 1921 KCB er 1918 
A DC, Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, cr 1918; Hon LLD, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh, Donat of the Order of St 


John of Jerusalem in England, son of BILLIVMORIA, 


Maharaj Sri Lall Singhj: Bahadur and adopted 
son of his own elder brother H1s late Highness 
Maharajah Sri Dungar Singhji Bahadur, 
born 3 October 1880, educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, m 1897 18 one of the Ruling 
Princes of India (succeeded 31st August 1887) 
and is entitled to 1 salute of 19 guns [wo 
sons, one daughter, one grandson, one 
grand daughter Invested with full 
ruling powers, 1898, granted Hon Commis 
sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers, promoted 
Lt -Col , 1909 Col , 1910 Major-General,1917 
served with British Army in Chinain command 
of Bikaner Camel Corps, 1901, (medal, des 
patches, K CIE), served European War, 
1914-15 in France and In Egypt idespatcnes | 
France and Egypt, K.C B) Major-General 
1914 Bronze Star Grand Cordon of the Order 


ofthe Nile G B E (Military Division) Award. BINNING, DovuaLas BLYTH, MA, 


ed gold medal (1st Class) of Kaiser i-Hind for 
public service in India during Great Famine 
of 1899 1900, attended the Coronation of 
King Edward VII, 1902, and of King George 
VV, 1911, Hon A-D-C to H R H the 
Prince of Wales, 1902, A-D-C toc H I M 

the King Emperor since 1910 Was selected 
as one of the three Representatives of India 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, 
1917 Received the Freedom of the Cities 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Bristol Was selected again as one of the 
two Representatives of India at the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference, 
1919 Elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, 1921, and reelected in 1922 
and continued as such in 1923 and 1924 

Represented the Ruling Princes of India for 
the third timeatthe Assembly of the Teague 

of Nations, 1924 Is a Patron of the Benares 
Hindu University and Sri Bharat Dharm 

Mahamandsal, Benares, a Vice President 
of the East India Association, London, 
the Roya] Colonial Institute, London ; the 
Indian Gymkhana Club, London, the Indian, 
Army Temperance Association, Simla, 
a member of the General Council of 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managing 
Committee, Mayo College , General Council, 
Daly Coll , Indore, the first Member of the 
Indian Red Cross Society , the Benares Hindu 
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University Court Is a Freemason, Past 
Masterof Lodge Rajputana,’’ Abu,a past Dy 
Dist Grand Master of the Dist Grand Lodge, 
Bombay , Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Arch Chapter ‘‘ Sir Ganga Singh,” Abu: 
holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
Scribe Nehemiah in the Dist Grand Chapter 
of Bombay, Mem of Royal Arch Chapter, 
Aymer and the Phulkian Lodge, Patiala 
Her-Apparent Captain Maharaj Kumar Sri 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, CVO, 06 7 Septem 

her 1902, second son Mahara) Sri Bijyey binghji 
Bahadur 6 29 March 1909 Grandson 
Bhanwarjl Sri Karni Singh)1 Bahadur 4, 
21 April 1924 Address Bikaner, 
Raj putana 


b 18 September 1864 Educ Chandonwady 
High School and Llphinstone College, Bombay 
Joined Messrs Tata in 1884 Retired 
1921 Address C/o Dr Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay 

Sir SHAPOORJLI LOMONJIE, 
kt (1928) MBO JP _ Partner in the 
firm of S B Billimoia ( Co Accountants 
and Auditors b 27 July 1877) m Jcibal, d 
of Bhicajt N Dalal (1906) # duc St Xaviers 
College Honorily Presidency Mazistrate 
Mcmber Auditors Council Bombay Member 
of the City ot Bombiy Improvement [rust 
Committee Vice Presidc nt, Indian Merchants 
Chamber 10928 27 President Indian Mer- 
chants Chambcr 1927 28 Member Govern 
ment of Indi: Back Biv Inquiry Committec 
192728 Presidtnt Indiin Chamber of 
Commerce in Grevt Britain 192829 Ad 
dress 18 Cuffe Parade Colaba Bombiy 


BINNING SI ARTHUR WILLIAM KT (1918) 


Merchant in Rangoon 06 5 August 1861, 
s of Robert Binning Glasgow unmarried 
Educ Glasgow Academy Address Rangoon 
ILB, 
Barrister 6 29 Nov 1869 m Miss Berne 
Educ Glasgow Academy Glasgow and 
Cambridge Universities Practised in the 
Bombay High Court for 32 years Publiratrons 
‘ The Little Hill Station and numerous 
articles Address High Court, Bombay 


BISWAS, CHARU CHANDRA ¥8 Of late Asutosh 


Biswas Public Prosecutor, 24 Parganas, 
MA, BL, Advocate, Calcutta High Court 
6 April 21, 1888 m Sm Suhashin) Biswas 
d of Mr S © Malhk due Hindu School, 
Presidency College Ripon Law College En- 
rolled Vakil High Court April 18, 1910, 
Advocate November 1924, Ordinary Fellow, 
Calcutta University and Member of the Syn 
dicate 191722 again from 1926, member of 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education 1921- 
22 again 1928 29, Professor University Law 
College 191321 Commissioner, Calcutta 
Corporation, 192124 and again Councillor, 
Calcutta Corporation since 1925, Member, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust since 1926; 
Secy , Bhowanipore Ratepayers’ Association, 
Founder Secy, South Suburban College, 
191621, Secy, South Suburban School; 
Main and Branch, and Sir Romesh Mitter 
Girls’ School Member of Governing Bodies of 
University Law College, Ripon College Asu 
tosh College , Member of Committee of Indian 
Association , was member of Council and fora 
short time Secretary, National Liberal League 
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Bengal Unsucceasfully contested in Liberal 
interests once for Indian Legislative Assembly 
(1920), and twice for Bengal Legis Council 
(1924 and 1926), from Calcutta constituencies 
Address 58, Puddopukur Road, Bhowantpore, 
Calcutta 


BLAIR, ANDREW JAMES FRASER, Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912, 
late Lditor and Managing Director, The 
Empire Commerce, The Empire Gazette 
(daily and weekly newspapers published in 
Calcutta), & Dingwall, -shire, 30 Sep- 
tember, 1872, al s of late Andrew Blair, 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbell, d of late Thomas Duff, Glas- 
pow m 1900, Constance, e d@ of Thomas 
bbotson, one s oned Educ Glasgow High 
School Engaged in journalism, since 1890 
Retired as Asst Editor, The Statesman, 
1930. Addresa Bengal Club, Calcutta. 
BLATTER, THE KEV’ ETHELBERT, 8 J, 
Ph D 06 15 Dec 1877 Educ in Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Holland, France, England. 
Joined the Society of Jesus m 1896, 
Professor of Botany, 8t Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, since 1903, Principal of the 
same College from 1919-1924, Fellow and 
Syndic of the Bombay University since 1919, 
Publwatuns Bibliography of Indian Botany , 
The Ferns of Bombay, Natural Orders in 
Botany, The Palms of British India and 
Ceylon, The Flora of Aden , The Flora of the 
Indian Desert, Flora Arabica, Flowering 
Season and Climate, Contributions to the 
Flora of Baluchistan, Bionomie der Palmen- 
der Alten Welt, Revision of the Bombay 
Flora , Flora of the Indus Delta , Beautiful 
Flowers of Kashmir; numerous botanical 
papers in English and German Scientific 
ournals Address Panchgani 


BLENKINSOP, EpwakD JRosBreer  KAyE, 
CLE. (1911), Settlement Commissioner, 
Jaipur, 1928. b. 15 May 1871, 8s of ] 
Blenkinsop ; m, Florence Edith, d. of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.0.S.L, three s. Educ., 
St. Paul’s School, Ohriat’s College, Cambridge 
Entered I.C.8., 1890; Settlement Office, 
1897 ; Deputy Commissioner, 1902; Kaiser-i- 
Hind al, 1903, Commusaioner of Excise, 
1906 , Chief 3ecretary to Chief Commissioner, 
1912-18 Commussioner, 1916 Address 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 
BLUNT, LESLIE, Solicitor 6 29 Dec. 1876 m 
Kathleen, 2nd @ of the late Dr Thornton of 
te Edue* Rugby Senior partner in 
Craigie Blunt and Caroe Address 50, 
Pedder Road, Bombay 
BOAG, GEORGE TOWNSEND, M A (Cambridge), 
CIE, (1928), ICS Additional Secretary 
to the Government of Madras b November 12, 
1884 Educ Westminster (1897 to 1903) and 
Trinity colle: Cambridge, (1903 to 1907) 
Pagsed into the ICS in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908 Address. Madras 


Club, Madras 

BOILEAU, COLONEL COMMANDANT GUY 
HAMILTON, C B (1919),C MG (1917); DSO, 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command 
o. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet me? (Ferguason) 
Educ. Christ’s Hospital, R MA. Woolwich 
Active Service W. Africa, 1892, Chitral Relief, 
1895 ; China, 1899; Great War France, 1914- 
19; Afghan War, 1919. Address: Quetta. 


BRAY, Sik EDWARD HUGH, 


BRAYNE, ALBERT FREDERIO Lucas, 


Who’s Who in India, 


BOMBAY, Bishop or, See Acland, Rt. Rev 


Richard Dyke 


BOSE, Sm Bren Keisuna, K.C.I.E. (1920), 


Kt. er. 1907, C.1.E, 1898; M A.; Advocate 
in the Central Provinces and Vice-Chancellor 
of the Nagpur University 6, 1851, Address: 
Nagpur, C. P. 


ROSE, Sm JAGADIS CHANDRA, Kt. er. 1917; 
MA. ( 


C.IL.E , 1908; C.ST., 1911; Cantab.), 
D. Se. (Lond.); LLD, FRS, Professor 
Emeritus of tho Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute , 
b. 80 Nov 1858; Hduc.: Calcutta; Christ’s 
College, Cambridge , Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
member of deputatioa to Europeand America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society) Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. Publications. Response 
in tre Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 
T and II, Life Movements in Plants, Vols. 
III and IV , The Ascent of Sap, The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor Mechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations, Tropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants. Address -: 
Bose Institute, Calcutta 


BOSH, Sm KaitLas CHONDER, Ral BAHADUR, 


Kr. cr. 1916, O.LH., 1910, Kalser-i-Hiad, 
1909; O.B.E. 0. Decr. 26, 1850. Educ, Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University ; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress; Fellow, R. institute of Public 
Health; Member, British medical Associa- 
tion; ex Member %f the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta and Hon Presidency Magistrate, con- 
nected with many literary and scientific so- 
cieties of India and England and most of his 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 
Press. 2nd a. of late Babu Madhusan Basu, 
Address: 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 


BRADFIELD, ERNEST WILLIAM CHARLES, 


Lieut -Colonel, MB,MS,FRCS, OBE. 
(1918), CLE (1928) 6 May 28, 1880. 
m Margaret Annie Barnard Edue King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, St Mary’s 
Hospital and St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London Address Madras 


Kt, er, 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co., 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council: 
Controller of Contracts, Arm quarters 
b 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, lst Bt Educ : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address: 
Gijlander House, Calcutta. 


M.A. 
(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), C.1.B. 1928, Indian 
Civil Service, Fimancial Adviser, Military 
Fmance 6.1 April 1884, m. 1909 Mary, ¢.d. 
of James Thomson, M.D. Irvine, Ayrshire 
Educ,: Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appomt- 
ed L0C.5., Bombay, 1908; Assistant Collector 
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Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments 1916-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment. Finaucial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923-24; Offg. Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1926-27; also Army 
Department, 1928. Address : Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 


BRAYNE, FRANK LuUGARD, M.C. (1918), 
Deputy Commissioner, Jhelum Punjab. 0. 


Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris Goodeve Goble, 1920. BUCK, Sir EDWARD JOHN, O.B.E. 


Educ: Monkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 1905; Mili- 
tary Service, France, Palestine etc., 1915-19, 
Publications : Village Uplift in India (1928); 
Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford Univ. 
Press); The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929. (Oxford Univ. Press.) Address : Jhelum 
Punjab; and Great Ryburgh, Norfolk. 


BKAYSHAY, MAURICE WILUs4M, M.SC., 
(Leeds). A.M. Inst. C.E., Member, Railway 
Board. 6. 7 March 1888. Educ.: Ripon 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, 1900-1903. Training in Royal Dock 
yard Chatham, 1903-5; Apptd. Asstt. Engi. 
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1913; Under-Secretary to Govt., P.W.D., 
Bombay, 1915; joined I.A.R.O., Aug. 1916; 
Mesopotamia, Sept. 1916 to June 1919; 
Asst. Director of Irrigation, M.E.F. and Lt.- 
Colonel, attached R. EH. ; Executive Engineer, 
Karachi, 1920-21; Superintending Engineer, 
Bombay Dev. Directorate, 1922-24; Su- 
perintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation, 
1924-25; Chief Engineer, Roads and Build- 
ings, and Joint Secretary to Government, 
P.W.D., Dec. 1926 ; Secretary to Government, 
March 1929. Publications. Bombay P.W.D. 
Technical papers, 1913-14. Address: Public 
Works Department, Secretariat, Bombay. 


(1918), 
C.B.E.. (1918) Kt. (June 1929) Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India and Member, 
Associated Press of India ; late Vice-Chairman, 
Alliance Bank of Simla ; Director, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), 
and Borooah Timber Co. 6. 1862; m. Annie 
Margaret, d. of late General Sir R. M. Jennings, 
K.C.B., Edue; St. John’s’ College, Hurstpier- 
point. Was in business in Australia, Assis- 
tant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., 
Executive Committee “Our Day’’ in India 
1917-28. Publication: ‘Simla, Past and, 
Present’? (two Editions) Address: North- 
bank, Simla. 


neer, Indian P.W.D. (Railways) 1905; Asst. BUCKLAND, Sim PriLuiP Linpsay, Kt., cr, 


Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, 1905-09; 
Assistant and Executive Engineer under Sir 
Robert Gales on the construction of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909-15, Assistant. 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1915-17, 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 
1917-18 * Assistant Secretary Railway Board 
1918-24; Dy. Agent, B. B. &C. I. Railway, 
1924. Member (acting), Railway Board, 1929. 
Address: Delhi & Simla. 


BROWN, THE Rev. ARTHUR ERNEST, M. A. 
(Cantab.), B.So. (London), C.I.E. (1926). 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist). 6. 17 
Mav 1882, m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire in 1908, Hduc.: Stationer’s Com- 
pen *s School, London; Kingswood School, 
(1895-1901) ‘Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar), Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 
in 1917; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921; General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1924-29. Publa- 
cation. Translation from Bengali of ‘‘ The 
Cage of Gold” by Sita Devi. <Addrees: 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B. N. Ry. 


BROWNE, DENIS ROBERT HOWE, O.B.E. 
(1919), A.K.C. (Lond.), M.I.E. (Ind.), I.8.E., 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government 
Public Works Dept., Bombay 5. 19 Dec. 
1879. Edue: Malvern Coll., and King’s 
Coll., London. Was with British Westing- 
house Elec. and Manufacturing Co.in U.S.A. 
and England, 1901-02; appointed to Indian 
Public Works Department, Oct. 1903 ; served 
as Asstt. Engineer and Executive Engineer in 
various districts in Bombay Presidency and 
Sind; on famine duty in United Provinces, 


1926: The Hon, Mr. Justice Buckland, Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, since 1919. Educ. : Eton 
and New College, Oxford. m. Mary, d. of 
Livingstone Barday. Called to the Bar Inner 
Temple, 1896. Practised in High Court, Cal- 
cutta, Pubiecation: Text Book on the Indian 
cee Act, 1913. Address : Bengal Club 
cutta. 


BUNBURY, EVELYN JAMES, B.A. (Oxon.); 


M.C., J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate, 
General Manager, Messrs. Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 6. 31 Oct, 
1888, m. 11 Oct. 1928. Edue.: The Oratory 
School, Queen’s College, Oxford, and Caen 
Univ., France. Joined Forbes, Forbes Camp- 
bell & Co., Ltd. and came to Bombay in 1912; 
served with Grenadier Guards in 1917 and 
1018 in France and Germany. Address. 
Mount Ida, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


1905 ; became Principal BUNDI, H. H. Manarao Rada, Siz RAGHOBIR 


SINGHJI BaHapuR, G.O.8.I., 1919; K.C.8.1.; 
er. 1897, G.C.LE. er. 1900, G.C.V.O. er. 
1911; 6. 26 Sept. 1869. S. 1889, Address 

Bundi, Rajputana. 


BUBDWAN, SIR BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB, 


MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR of, G.C.I.E.; 
er. 1924, K.C.8.1., er. 1911; K.C.LE., er. 1900 : 
I.0.M., cr. 1909 ; F.R.G.S., F.B.8.A., F.B.C.L., 
F.N.B.A., M.R.A.8.; Hon. LL.D. Camb. 
and Edin. 1926. 6. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
installed in independent charge of zemindari, 
19038; management in intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late Raja Bun 
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Bihari Kapur; two s. two d. Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 

great Bengal zemindaris. Has travelled 

much in India; made a tour through Central 

Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by King Edward; a 

Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 ; temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, 

1918 ; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 

cil, 1919-24: Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Counell, from March 1922 to April 
1924; Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924: Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25; a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 

was received by King George V; Received 
the I'reedom of the Cities of Manchester 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1996, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912; President ofthe British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1925 
to 1927 ; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal- 
cutta since 1914; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King-Emperor George V. and Queen Empres: 

Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12, 

President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalce Regiment Commit- 
tecs during the War. ublications : Vijaya 
Ciitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour); Meditations; 
etc. Heir; Maharajadhiraja K umar Saheb Uday 
Chand Mahtab, B.A., Dewani Raj of the 
Turdwan Raj since 1927; Manager of the 
Burdwan Raj Wards Ertate since 1930; Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Maharajadhiraja Baha- 
dur at the Imperial Conference, London, 1926, 
b.14 July 1905 Address : The Palace, Burdwan 
Bijay Manzil, Alipore. Calcutta ; The Retreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal; Rosebank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosapher Manail, Agra, U. P.. ete. 


BURLEY, Dr. GEORGE WILLIAM, Wh. Ex., 
1906; B.Se. (Engineering) (London), 1921; 
D. Se. (London), 1927; M. I. Mech E., 1923; 
M.I.E., 1928; M.A.S. Mech. E., 1926, Professor 
of Mechanical LEnginecring, Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, Matunga, Bombay. b. 1885 
m. Ella Elizabeth, e.d., Harry Turton. Edue. : 
Sheffield University College and Sheffield 
University (Applied Science Department). 
Asstt. Engineer, Yorkshire Electric Power Co., 
Engineering Research Student, Sheffleld Uni- 
versity ; Lecturer in Engineering and Head of 
Machine Tool and Cutting Tool Research De- 
rtments; Shefficld University ; Technical 
fanager, Guy Motors, Wolverhampton ; and 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, Wolverham- 
ton Technical College. Publications; (Books) 
thes: their Construction and Operation; 
The Testing of Machine Tools: Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers): 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and ee ‘ 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India) Technical 


BURRELL, Percy SAVILLE, M.A., 
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Article > Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address - 
V. J. T. Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 


©.1.E., 
Indian Educational Service, Prof. of Philo- 
sophy, Allahabad University, b. 11 Dec. 1871, 
m. Ethel Marion Jane Bilton. Educ. : Leeds 
Grammar School and Queen’s College, 
Oxford, Assistant Master in various English 
schools. Appointed to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service in 1904 and held the posts of 
Headmaster, Inspector of Schools, Principal 
of Queen’s College, Benares, Asstt. Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, U. P., Prof. of 
Philosophy, University of Allahabad. 
Publications : Articles on Plato’s Republic in 
Mind. Address: C/o Messrs. Thos. Cook and 
Son, Berkeley Street, W. 1. 


BURT, Bryce CuUDLEIGH, C.J.U., M.B.L., B. 


Sc. (London), 1.A.S., Agricultural Expert, 
Imperial] Council of Agricultural Research. 0. 
April 29, 1881. m. 1906. Educ. Univ. Coll., 
London, Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool Univer- 
sity, 1902-4; Trinidad, British West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908; Dy. Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces 1908-21 ; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces (in addition) 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 1921-28; Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928-29. Address: Rock 
House, Simla ; and Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi. 


BUTLER, His ExoOeLLENOoy Sir Monraav, K.C. 


S.I.,C.B., C.1.E., C.V.0., C.B.E., M.A., I.C.8., 
Governor of Central Provinces (1925). 9. 
19 May 1873. m. Ann, @. of the Jate Dr. 
George Smith, C.I.E., Edue. at Haileybury 
and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, Fellow 1895, 
Hon. Fellow 1925. Served in the Punjab as 
Asstt. Commr. 1896, junr. sec. to Fin. Commr., 
Nov. 1900; Asstt. Setti. Officer, 1902; Settl. 
Officer, Kotah State, 1904; special duty under 
For. Dept., 1908; ditto under Financial 
Dept., 1909; Deputy Commr. Lahore district, 
1909 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt. of India (Home Dept.), 
1911 ; special duty as Jt. Sec. to Royal Commun. 
on the Public Services in India, 1912-15; 
Deputy Commr, Attock District, 1915-19; 
ditto Lahore District, 1919. President, Punjab 
Legis. CounciJ, 1921; Sec. to Govt. of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1922. President, Council of State, 1924. 
Address ; Governor's Camp, O.P. 


BYRT, ALBERT HENRY, Special Correspondent 


for Times of India and Times in Delhi, 
Simla. 6. 18 March 1881. m. Dorothy 
Muriel, only d. of Mr. and Mrs. Stafford 
Thorne, Kingston-on-Thames. Educ: Mor- 
gan’s, Bridgwater. Articled to editor, Bath 
Chronicle, and afterwards went to Surrey 
Advertiser. Joined editorial staff of Times of 
India 11 June 1904: Assistant Editor 1911, 
Correspondent at Government of India head- 
quarters since 1928, Acting Editor October 
1926-February 1927. Address: Imperial 
Delhi Gymkhana Club, and United Service 
Club, Simla. 


BY RAMJEE 
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JEEJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt 
(1928) eldest son of Rustomjee Byramje> 
Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
m _ Salsette, 6 28th Feb 1881 m 
Jerba1 Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of S11 Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Bart, Educ 

St Xaviers School and College, Bombay 
J P (1908) Hon Pres Magte 1908 1915 
Delegate Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1909 192>), Chairman Standing Committee 
of Bombay “Municipal Corporation (1924), 
Member Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914, Member Board of Film Censors 
from 1924 Membcr Govt of India Commit 
tee for Conditional Release of Prisoners 1924 

Chairman Byramyjee Jeejeebhoy Parsi Cha 

ritable Institution President %2nd Bombiy 
Pars) Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice Presid nt 

Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners Aid 
Society Donated a sum of Rs 2 00 000 for 
the foundition of an Hospital for Childron 

it bemg the first of 1t8 kind m India (hoirman 
of the Governors Hospital Iund Bomhay 


Sheriff of Bombay for 1927 1ddress Ihe 
Chiff Ridge Road Bomb1y 

CAIRNS JaMES OBE (1919) JP, MA, 
MB ChB (Glas) DPH (Camb) Chief 


Medical Officer North Western Railway 
b 12th July 188 Ldue University of 
Glasgow House Surgeon, House Physiciin 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary and Victoria Infirm 
ary, Glasgow Asst to Professor of Anatomy, 
Glasgow University Resident Physician, 
Ruchell and Knightswood Hospitals Glas 
gow Sanitary Officer 34th Gencral Hospital 
Major RAMC (Temp) Dy Assistant 
Director Medical Services (Sanitary) 8th 
Lucknow Division, Senior Assistant Health 
Officer Bombay “Municipality Principal 
Medical and Health Officer GIP Railway 
and Major Auxiliary Force Medical Corps 
Address C/o The Agent, North Western 
Rauway, Headquarters Office, Empress Road 
Lahore 


CALCUTTA, ase oF, Most REV Foss WEST 


coTtr, D D 23 October 1863 8 of the 
Rt Rev B F Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham) Educ Cheltenham and Peter- 


house, Cambridge Jomed the 8 P G 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889 Bishop of Chota 
NagDore, 1905 Bishop of Calcutta and Metro 
politan in India, 1919, Address Calcutta 


CALVERT, HUBkRT, BSo (Lond), CIE 
(1925) ICS 6b 380 Nov 1875 m Oclanis, a 
of late Edward O’Bnen, ICS Educ, Univ 
Coll and St Lhomis Hospital London and 
Kings Col] Cambridge Intered ICS 
1897 arrived Indi: 1898 Asstt Commr and 
Deputy Commr §6gpecial Duty in Western 
Thibet, 1906 Registrar Co operative Socie- 
tics 1916 to 1925 , Member, Legislative As- 
sembly 1923 26 Member, Royal Commission on 
Agniculture 1926 1923, Commissioner, Rawal- 
op Division , Chairman, Committee on 


peration in Burma, 1928-29 Financial CATER, ALEXANDER 


Commissioner, Development, Punjab 1920 
Publicatrons’ Laws and Principles of Co- 
operation (3rd Ed 1926), The 

elfare of the gl (1922), Co-operative 
Consolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
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(Sone Jour of India), Progress in the 
onsolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
(Proceedings Indian Economic Assn ) 
Agricultural Co operation in India, and 
The Higher Binance of Agricultural Co opera- 
tion in India (International Review of 
Agricultural Economics) , Agricultural 
Co opcritioninthe Lunjab The Reconstiue- 
tion of the Punjab The Size and Distri- 
bution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab, 
pamphlets and various articles on 
economic subjects in the Bengal 
loonomic Journal Indim Journal of J co- 
nomics Bombiy (0 op ritive Onirterly, etc 
Address Civil Scerctuiit JTrhore Punjab 


CAMPBLLL THF HON MR JostTicr ARCHIBALD, 


C 
| 


BA Puisne Judge High Court, Lahore 6 
18 Jan 1877 m YViokt youngest d of the 
late Sir Cccil Beadon K CST It -Govcrnor 
of Bengal Zdu Harrow and Pe mbrok« Coll , 
Cambridge Enterrd ICS (Punjab) 1901, 
Asstt Commr Rcgistrar Chicf Court 1912 
Offg Dist and Scssions Judge 1918, Addl 
Judze High Court 1921, Permanent Judgc, 
1925 Address Lahore 


ARL\ SIR WITTOUGHRBY Linaqirn KT 
(1924) Senior Partner Carcy and Daniel for- 
mefly Senior Resident Partner Bird «& Co 
ind k W Heigers & Co & 12 Oct 1875 m 
Tlizabeth Geoiginn Nott (nee Blackie), 
Idte Welhngton Colluze Came to Indla, 
1901 = Vice President icngiul Chimber of 
Commere?, 1922 Presidcnt 1923 Bengal 
Lezis Gouna, 19.0 24. Panelot Dy Pros 
tents, 1920 24 «Sheriff cf C vlentta, 1924 
Director Impcri ] Bink of India, 1922 24, 
President, 1921 Calcutta, I[rustee of Victoria 
Memorial and Racial Distinctions Committee, 
1922, Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924 20 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 


CAROL, CEciII NIELS, B A (Oxon) Solicitor 6 


CARR, 818 HvuBERT WINCH, 


23 Aug 1878 Educ Private and Univ 
College, Oxford Address 4, Pal Hill, 
Bandra 


KT (1920), 
Managing Dircctor, Balmer Lawrie & Co, 
Ltd 6 1877 m to Evelyn Margaret Brucc, 
elder @ of Herbert Johnston khsq, W 8 
Edmburgh Educ The Abbey, Beckcnham 
Kent Tea planting in Assam, 1898 1901, 
thereafter jomned Balmer Lawrie & Co, Cal 
cutta , became senior resident partner 1916, 


Pres of lEuropcan Association, 192225 
Address 7, Alipore Park, Calcutta 
CASSITLS GENERAL SIR ROBERT ARCHI- 


ealth and | 


BALD KCB (1927) C8I,DSO,ADC 
GOG im Command Northen Command 
(1930) 6 15 March 1876 m Miss F EZ Jack 
son (1904) Served in the European war includ- 
g kgypt and Mesopotamia Commanded 
Peshawar District, 1923 1927 , Adjutant Gene- 
ral in India,1928 20 Address H Q Nor 
thern Command, Rawalpindi and Murree 


NoRMAN LEY, CIE 
oe , Agent to the Governor General in 

dras States 6 15 Jan 1880 Edue 
Wellington College, Christ’s College, Cam- 
oe Entered ICS 1904 ddress 
The idency, Trivandrum 
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(ATRY Dr Hecror,O C Catholic Bishop — 


of Lahore since March 1928 6 1889 
Belgium Educ Seraphic School Bruges 
Joined the (apuchin Order at Enghien, 1907, 
ordained priest 1914 came to India, 1920 
Address 1 Lawrence Road Lahore 


CHAMAN LAIJ Diwan, LA Member, Legis- 
lative Assembly since 1920 6 1892 Edue at 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Murree Gordon 
Mission College Rawalpindi, Private 
Tutors at Yolkestone London and Pris 
Joinel the Middle Lemplc in 1910 fit ished 
his Bar Linal in 1914 took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College Oxford, 
1JL7?) «pent 1918 1919 touring Lngland in 
connection with the Home Rule Deputation 
Keaded by Mr (Cilak was appo:nted General 
Icitor of Coterve, a Tondon quarterly of Art 
and Titerature returned to India in 1920, 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt HKditor founded the All India rradc 
Union Congress in 1920 Address Lahore 
(Punjab) 


CHAMNIY, Lt Cot Henry, CMG = 1900 
Principal Police Tranmg Colkge, Surdab 
6 Shillelagh co Wicklow m 1st, 1007, Hon 
Cecilia Miry Barnewall (@ 1908) sister of 
18th Lord Trimkston, 2nd, 1913 Alicc, 
d of Col W E_ Bellingham of Castle 
Bellingham, co London Educ Monaghan 
Diocusan School Scrved South Africa, 1900 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden + Hor+c, 
and lair with South African Constabulary 
joined Indian Police, 1909 accompanied 
the relicf column to Manipur in 1891 
Address Police Traming College, Surdah 
Rajshahi, Bc agal 
CHANDA KAwMINI KUMAR MA (1886) BIT WV 
1A Advocate HighCourt Calcutta 6 sept 
182 m (Chaindrapritha (haudhur 
Edue Presidency Coll Calcutta Formerly 
& member of the Assam Counciland Governor 
General 3 Council and later of the Legislative 
Assembly Fellw, Calcutta University Pub 
lueaitone = =©Presidential Address 1st Surma 
Valley (Conterenct, 1906 Presidential Ad 
diruss, Special Session Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 1919  Presiicntial Address, All 
ahabad Postal ind RMS _ conferenee 1924 
Chairman, Reception Committee Literary 
Conference, 19141915 and 1928 Chair 
man Municipality Silchar , Chairman Silchar 


Co operative Town Bank Address Sulchar, 
Assam 


CHARANJIT SINGH, Stepar, Chief of the 

Punjab, member of rigs ele ruling 
family, 56 1883, 8 of Kanawa Sochet 
Singh, Hdue Jullunder, Chief College 
Government College, Lahore Member 
Council of State, 1924 Address Charanjit 
Castle, Jullunder City , Chadwick, Simle W 


CHARKHARI, H H MAHARAJA-DHIRAJ, 
SIPAHDAER UL MULK MAHARAJA ARIMARDAN 
SinaH JU DEO BaHAaDUR b Jan 1908,8 1920 
Educ Mayo Coll, Ajmer invested with 
full Bu Powers on December 6th, 1924 
Address khari State, Bundelkhand 


CHATTERJEE, SIR ATUL CHanpRA, KCSI, 
(1980) K CLE, (1925) High Commissioner 
for India (1925). 6 24 Nov 1874m 1 Vina 


Mookerjee (deceased)(2) Gladys M Broughton 
OBE D Sc Edue Hare School and Presi 

dency Coll. Calcutta, and King s Coll , Cam 

bridge , Entered IC 8 , 1897, Served in U P 
Special inquiry into industries in U P , 1907- 
08 Registrar Co operative Societies, U P 

1912 16, Revenue Sec U P Govt., 1917-18, 
Ch Sec, U P Govt,1919, Govt of India 
delegate to International Labour Confce , 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924, 1925-1930 President International 
Labour Conference, 1927 and to League of 
Nations Assembly 1925 Representative of 
India on Governing Body International 
Labour Office Vice President of the Economic 
Consultative Committee of the League of Na 
tions has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee since 1925 Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference 1930 

Member Munitions and Industries Board 
1920 Secretary to the Government of India 
Depirtment of Industries 1921 Member of the 
Viceroy & Lxecutive Council in Charge of Indus 
tries and Labour Member of the Legislative 
Assembly 1921 24 Publcatwns Note on 
the Industries of the United Provinces (1909) 

Addres India House Aldwych W C 2 


COHAUBAL Sm MaAHADEV BuaskKaR KCIE 


er 1917, C81, 1911, B A, LLB, 6b 15 
Sept 1857 m Anandibai only @ of Para 
shram 8 Gupte 1870 Educ Government 
High School Poona Deccan College, Poona, 
Assistant Master Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay, 1879 83, Vakil High Court, Bom 
bav 1883 Govt Fleader High Court Bom- 
bay 1906 Acting Puisne Judge High Court 
Bombay, 1908 Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910 12 
and 1915 17 Member of the Public Services 
Commn, 1913 15 Chancellor, Indian 
Women 8 University, 1920 Vice Chairman 
and Charman Deccan Education Society, 1927 
President of Commission to try Election peta 
tions at Belgaum and Dharwar, 1924, 
to try election petitions at Sholapur and 
Ahmednagar 192 Address 7, Finance 
Ofhice Road Poona. 


CHAUDHARI, JoGrs CeANDRA, BA (Oxon), 


MA (Cal), Bar-at-Law 6 28 June 
1863 m sirasibua Devi 3rd @ cf Sir Surend 

ranath Banerjea Educ Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School Presidency College, Calcutta, &t. 
Xavier 5 College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta I[ditor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896 Organising Secry , Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions In Calcutta in 1901 1902 and- 
1908-7, Member, Bengal Couneil, 1904 7, 
Member, Legislative Assembly 1921 1923, 
Fellow of the Calcutta University 1927 
Publveations Calcutta Weekly Notes Address 

$8, Hastings Street, and ‘‘ Devadwar.”’ 384, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta 


CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND How LIEvrENANT 


THE Hon.Rao Banaprrek, BA LLB OBE 
+ 1882 m Shrimati Sushila Devi, ctiue be 
to a Sikh Jat Family of Ferozepur Dist 
Edue S8t Stephen’s College, Delhi Joined 
Revenue Department, 1904, tookLL B degrea 
1912 and practised as lawyer at Rohtak 


Who’s Who in Inadta 


elected Vice Chairman District Board 1314 17, 
elected Punjab Council 1916, nomi 
nated Council of State 1922 Presdt, All India 
Jat Maha Sabha 1918 (elected) Manager 
of Hizh School for Sons of Soldiers hon 
recruiting offer dining War Minister 
Punjab Government 1924) Revenue Member 
Bharatpur State 1924 and Presilent Stat« 
Counal 1926 1927 Has taken to prictice 13 
in Advocate of the Tahore High Court vt 
Rohtik <Address  RKchtah 


CHITIS, R LK SHanwcgnmam Bi BI 

Tawyer and Member Legislitive Assemtl ly 
6 17 Oct 1892 Fadue IAhe Madras Christian 
Colleje Liected 18 41 memler cf the Madras 
ITegis Council in 19.0 Wis appointed 
Council Secretary to the Dev clopment Ministe1 
in 1922 in Oct 1922 was deputed by the 
Madris Govt to report vwbout measures of 
lemperince Reformin Bombay Bengal ind 
the United Piovinces IJlected in 19.3 as 
member Le,Jslative Assemily Visited Ing 

lund in Miy 1924 13 one of the members of the 
Der ut ition scent by the Noaticnal Convention 
ot India visited Australia as Injian represen 

tative on the Delt,ition of the Lmpire Par 

hamentary Associvtion in September 1926 

was re clected uncontcsted to lems Assemtly 
m the General I lection ot 192€ (mef Whip of 
the Congress Party in Le,islitive Assert ly 

Wis nominated by the Government of Indl. 
as Adviser to the Indian I mployers Delegate 
at the Lleventh session of th Internation] 
Labour Conference held st (cneva ino June 
1928 Acainin 19.9 was nominated a sccond 
time to represent the Inliin I mployers 1n 
the 12th Internitional Lilt our Conference at 
Gentiva was appointed a member of the 
Central Pankin, Enyiuty ¢ mitt R 

(let } t th & mbly in 1) 0 without 


cont t tédre Hiworlou R 
Course ( imlit 
CHEIWODI] GiIiNniE AT Si PUILit WALWotSs! 


“th Lt «cr 1 00 GC! 
KRCMG (lJ) € BI) DSO (L100) 
ADC Gcneril 19.7 C osmuman ler in Ghi t 
in India (November 1930) 6 c1 Septemter 
1869 ¢ 8s of Ticut Col Sir Grcorge Chet 
wode oth Bt anil Alice d of late Wichicl 
£ Bws Rain-emoue Staffordshire m 18)) 
Hester Alice Camila e d@ of lite Col Hon 
Richard Stapleton Cotton one 8s one d 
Tluw Jton Kntered Army 1883 Cuipt 
1897 Muyor 1901 ITieut Colon] 1909 
(ol 1312 Brig General 1914 Genceril 1).6 
saved Chin Hills) Furmih 18923 (medial 
with clasp) S Afnea 1899 1902 (despitch s 
twac Queens Medal 5 clasps Kings Me lal 
~ dwys DSO) Furopcean War 191418 
comminde] oth Casviulry Brigade 191415 
(wounded C 3B) 2nd Cavalry Division 
19151916 (promot«d VWajor General for dis 
tinguished service) comminied Des rt 
Corps Eevpt 191617 (KO MG) com 
minded Last Force 1917 commanded 20th 
Army Corps 191713 capture of Jerusalem 
ind campaign m Puilestine anl Syria (des 
pitches ¢levcn times) 1914 Star British 
General scivue VMicdal and Alhed Mrcdil 
KCB Commandcr Jegion of Honour Croix 
de Gucrre Grand Officer Order of the Nil, 


31 


(ld9) KO B (Ld) 


CHINTAMANI, 
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Ist Cliss Order ot the Sucied Lreasue (Japan) 
promoted JTieut General (1919), Military 
Secretiry Wir Office 191920, Deputy 
Chiet oi the Imperial General Stuff 1920 22, 
Adjutint General to the Lorces 1922 23, 
Commander in Chuf Aldershot Command, 


19.3 > Chict of General Stiff India, 1928- 
1930) fddress = “Simli und Delhi 
CHIDAMBARAM CHFTTY AP MCTM, 


bunker 6  _nd= August 108 Mm C 
Villammi Fdue Madris Christian Coll 
President Sir M ( [ Muthiih Chettyir» 
High School Purasawilkum Madras 
Inr ito ‘the Indian Bank Itd Madras 
Stockh }xchanze The Titth s Onental Balm 
ind Phirmacals Jtd Lhe United Indiy Life 
Assurance Company Itd Madras Member, 
South Indi: Chamber of Commerce Midras , 
Member Madris Race Club Gymkhina Club, 
Midis Jiving (ub Cosmopohtin = Club 
{2izess = edtord House Vepery Madras 


CHINOY St1ITAN MFHIRAIITY JP and Hon, 


NM tpisti ite Merchant Managing Director in the 
firm of [ M Chinoy & Co Ltd 6 16thlebru 
ary 1880 m Miss Sherbanoo Judhabhoy kb- 
rahim Liue Bhatda New High School and 
I lphir stone College kounded the well known 
tirm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers the Bombay Garage now situated 
it Mchcr Buildings Bindstand Chowpatty. 
Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus 
try m Jndia Director of the Indian Radio 
Ickgraph Co Ttd Address Carmichael 
Road Cumbatla Hill Bombay 


(dIRRAVOORI YAJNESWARA, 
Chict Iditor of fhe Loater of Allahabad. 
6 10 April 1880 m Srimus Lrishnavencm- 
ma /du Mrhirija® College Vizianagram, 
Iditor of Zhe Jealer Allahabad 1909 20, 
Member U P Le,isiitive Council 1916 1923, 
and again since 1927 Delegate 
of the ILibcral Party to  Logland, 
1919 Genervl Secretary National Liberal 
Fedcration of India, Picsident ibid, 1920 

Munister of Fduciticn and Industries U.P, 
1921 23 Publications Indian Social Reform, 
1901 Speeches and Writings of Sir Pherozeshah 
Melita 1905 Address Gaun Nivas, 17 
Hamilton Road, Allahabad 


CHITNAVIS, Sin SHANKAR MADHAV, KT 


Kaiseri Hind Gold Medal 
(1901) Imparial Service Order (1914), 
President C P Legislative Council 6 Dec 
3 1863 m Parvatibar Lduc, Hree Church 
Mission School Nagpur, and then at 
Liphinstone College, Bombay Appointed 
Probationer for Civil Service under the Statu- 
tory rules 13 Julv 1885 confirmed as Assistant 
Commissioner 5th Oct 1887, appointed 
Deputy Commissioner, December 1896, a 
member of the Indian Factory Labour Com- 
mission, 1907 08, officiated as Divisional 
Commussioner, 1909-10, retired from Service 
lst March 1916, w1s Minister to C. P Gov- 
ernmcnt from 18 Dec 1920 to 27 March 
1924 Address Near Mental Hospital, 
Nagpur, C P. 


(1926), BA, 
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CHOKSY, Sm NASAPVANJI HORMASJI, 
Kt (19.8) CIL 1922, khan Bahodur (1897) 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899), 
Medallistedes I pide mica Repul hyucds ranc ast 
(1906) MD (Hon Causa), Freiburg, °C P 8 
(Bombay) LM & S (Bombay 1884) 
Member, Bombay Medical Council 1912 1930 
President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Hon Secrctary Governors Hospit uJ 
lund for Bombay and the Bnti h J mpirc 
J eprosy Relicf Association Lombay Presidency 
Branch b 7 Oct 1861 m  Serenbu 
Mineckjee Jhavert, Ldue L Iphinstom 
High School and Grant Medical 
Medical Superntendent, 
Asjlum 1890 97 Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888 1921) and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902 1921) Publecations 
Numerous publications on Plague Choler? 
Relapsing lever, Leprosy, Special reports 


Acworth Jeper 


connected with these subjects, etc Address 
54, Wodehouse Road, Colaba 
CHRISTOPHERS, Brivrr Con SAMUIL 
RicKAaRD MB, (IL, OBL kK HP 
IMS IRS _ Dnrector, Central Rescirch 
Institute Jarst commn dited Ist Scp 


1902) on spcaid duty under Dir tor Gencril 
IMS 19081904 Supcrmtcndcnt of the hin, 
Institute of Picventive Medicine and Jrct ot 
Hygune and Buttnology Medici Coll .¢ 
Midris 1904) on special duty und r Sanit ity 
Commissioncr with Government of Inlua tr 
Inquiry into blackwatcr fcover in th Doous 
Dcccmler 1907 to January 1909 Assist int t> 
Dircctor Central Research Institute boasiuli 
1909) Dnector Centiil Reseirch Institut 

hisaul) Dee 1014 ©1712 11>) on Miltary 
dutv from Januuy 1916 to October 191) 

OBI June 1918 Dicctor Kaki Az 
Commission Januiry 19.> Vauector Centr 
Research Institute hasiuh = June 1).> 
Addriss Centril Research Institute Kasiul 


CLARKE, WALTIR DOUGLAS \ONTGOMER} 
HooM Trade Commissioner B mbis t 
3rd March 1890 m Jouelyn d= of ite Tt 
Baka Tsq OGnetChuch N 7 one diuhtea 
Fd High School Kelso ind Irimity ¢€ He, 
Glenumond = Tn business in) Burm ind 
India, 191110921, joined Indian Armv 
Resxrve of Oftcers, 1915, srved with 
38th Dogrns, Mohmand campaign, 191016, 
appomted Asstt Cable Censor, Madras, 1916, 
and Deputy Contro'ler (Hides) Indian Muni 
tions Board Bombax 191819, Hon S cretary 
Cochin Chambcr of Commerce and Membcr 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921 
Address Rov ul Bombay \acbt Club Bombay 


CLAYTON, Hues Brarp, CIE (1924) ,I1 CS 

On Special Duty in General, I cel. siastical and 
Marine Dcpartment Bombay 6 24 Dec 1877 
m Annie Blanch Nipean Edue St Pauls 
echool, Wadham College, Oxford Ist Class 
Hon Mods 1st Class Lt Hum Came to India 
1901 , servedin Bombay Presidency employed 
in Military Intelligence Branch of ar 


Ofhee 191419 Municipal Commi sionr 
1919 1928 Address The 
Bomb 


&) 
CIOW, ANDEIW GOURLAL, MA JP, TSs 
CID (1928) , Indian Civil service, Secre 
tary, Labour Commusion (1929) 6 29 


College 
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Api 1890 m Ariadne Mavis Dundcrdale 
1929 Educ Merchiston Castle School 
Fdimbirgh St Johns College Cambridge 
Served in U P as Asstt Collector Assistant 
settlement Ofhcer and Settlement Officer 
1914 20 Controller, Jabour Luieau, 
Govt of India 1920 .3 Chairman Scamen »5 
Recruitment Committee 1922 Secretary, 
Workmens Compensation Committee, 1922 
Unier Secretary to Government of India 
1923 4 Adviser 1nd dclegate International 
Labour Conferences Geneva 1921 and 1923 
Dy Secretary to Government of India 
Department of Industries and Labour 1924 7 
Memter Jegislative Assembly 1923 1925 27 
Memta Ccunal cf Staite 1.89 Meme 
Roy ul Commussion on P vbour in Indi 19.) 
30 oT sadlicat on India Tactory Iiw Al 
mministrition (1321) lh Indian Workmcns 
(omycnsition Act (19.4) Ininn Tutor 
Ic,wtition a Histoncil Survey (1927) ete 
Address 9 Huistin,s Road New Delhi 


COCKY Sm HUGHGOLDIVG kt (1929) Chartered 


Accountint, Partner AE Icrguson & Co 
Chartcred Accountants, Bombay Aa«arachi 
Indore, Del, Simla, Rawalpind) Luch 
now and Lahore 6 ist June 1882 m™ 
Winifr d Lilorcence d@ of A EK Cumming 
late of Karachs Fdue at Merchant Laylors 
School London Joincd A I Kerguson 4 
Co Bombay in Icb 1907 represented 
Kombay Chambr of Commerce on 
Bombiy Improvement Trust 1919 and 
Bombay Wunicipwity 191923 Mcmber 
Tegislative Assembly from 19.4, Public 
Accounts Committee 1924 27 Ralw iy 
linance Committe 1926 28 Hon Presidency 
Magi trite 1924 President Bombuy Chamber 
19.8 Publications A Summary of the Princ 
pal Legal Deci ions affecting Auditors Address 
4 F Jeirguson & Co, Apollo Street, 
Bomb.y 


COLIINS COpIITs LIRDINANDO SIPATFORD, 


MA OBL (1)1)) CIL (1931) TOs 
Home Scaretiry (e>vernment of Bombay 6b 
srl oN v mber 1888 m Joyo d of G 
Ju vilk Brown Esq Liuc Chuirterhouse 
in? Chrit Chu h Oxford Asstt Collector 


1912 JT west Settlement Offic 1 1920 22 
R vonu S ttle ment Othect 1924 26 
Reostiir ©) operative Societies 1926 27 


Collector ani Dist Miaugistrite 1923 19.6 and 


1308.9 Home secretary 192) Address 
Gundiv & Co Bombiv 
COLVIN, GroreF LETHBRIDGF,C B_ (1919), 


CMG (1918), DSO (1916), Commendatore 
of the Order of St Maurice and St Lazar 
(Italy) 1920 A DC to MW hing (1928), 
Ag rt Tast Indian Railway 6 27 March 1878 
m hathcrine Mylne d of James Mvine ot 
Jdimburgh Fduc Westminster Jomd! I 
Raulwis 1898 served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war 19141919 Hon Bngadier 
General in Arm Director of Development 
Ministry ot lransport London from 1919 to 
1921 Rejoined ] T Rly im 1921 as Agent 
Address Bengal Club Calcutta 


Secretaniit, CONNOR, Likor CoLONFL Siz FRANK iat oa 


Kr (1926), DSO, FRCS, IMS, 

fessor of Surgery, Medical College Calcutta 6 
1877 m Grace Ellen Lee. d. of late RB O 
Tees Educ St Bartholomew’sHospital, London 


CORBLTI, 
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Indian Army, Civilin Bengal War service in 
France and Mesopotamia (mentioned in Des 
patches four times, DSO, Brevet Lieut 

Colonel) Consulting Surgeon Wes pot umiin 
Txpeditioniry Lorce J ubluations surgery 
In the Tropics (Churchill) and various surgic ul 
irticles m Medical Journals <Adiress 2 
Upper Wood Street Calcutta 


CONTRACTOR MISs NAVAJBAI DoRABJI BA, 

J Hon Presidency Mi,istrite Member 
of the Committe of visitors for the Cimi und 
Albless hospitils = Lidy Supermtendcnt 
Chanda Ramji Hi,h Girls S hod! bombry 
Educ Wilson =College Bombiv Lirst 
Indian Jadv kellow in Arts in the Bombay 
University (192.) an extenswe traveller 
throus;hout India Burma ind Ccylon and 
inChina Jipin United Statcs of Americ: ind 
Turope Publications Contributions on topical 
e lucational and social subjects in Lnglish and 
Gujarit in perio liciuls an 1 newspipers publish 
el in bombw 4diress Wardinge House 
Gow via Tank Road, Bombay 


COOKE, Major GENLRAL HERBERT FOTHER 

Gur KB (1924) CB (1919) CSI 

(1921), DSO (1917) IA  Communding 
Sind Rajputina Ditmet from April 1924 

b 13 Nov, 1871 m 1923 Harnet Mary 
Hornby Edue All Hallows School, Honiton , 
RMC, Sandhurst Lir t Commission 18). 

joined Indian Army 1893 Captain 1901 

Mayor 1910 Brevcet Lt Col 1912, Subs 

tantive It Coloncl 1916, Bt Col, 1917 

Subst intive Colonel 1917 Temporsry Major 
General (1918) Substantive Major General 
(1921), served Chitral 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp) tLirth 18J7 (2 clasps), Waziristan, 
1902 (clasp) Tibct Cxpedition and March 
to Lha 91, 1904 (mcdaland clasp), European 
Wir from Jan 1915 to October 1917 (des 
pitch 5 seven times CB DSO Bt Col) 

several years On Stiff Appointments in India 
including 4 years as Dy Adjutint General 
in Inti and officiating A ljutant General 
from March to Sept 1920 Military Secretary 
Army Headquarters 1922 24 Address 

C/o Mussrs Gyindliy & Co Bankers 


COPPIL, Rt REV FRANOIS STEPHEN, R C 
Bishop of Nagpur,since 1907 6 Les Gets 
Savoy,5 Jan 1867 Edue Colle.e of Fvian 
University of France, Lyons, BA, B Sc 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of &t 
Truncis de Sales, Anncucy, Priest, 1890 , sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892, for 
fifteen years attached to St Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal 
Address Nagpur 

COPPINGDER COLONEL WALTER VALFNTIND, 
MD, (Dublin), TRCSI, DSO (1917), 
GCIb (1930) Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals Central Province 6 1875 ™ 
Miss M “WM OKelly Educ Belvedere 
School Dublin and T C Dublin = Cm 
Surgeon, bengal 1903, Prof of Ophthalmic 
Surgery, Medical College Calcutta, 1919 1929 
Address Nagpur, Central Provinces 


GUOFFREY LATHAM, MA 
(Oxon), CTL (1921), Jomt Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of 
India b&b 9 Feb 1881 m Gladys Kate 
d of jate George Bennett, Lsq, Luittes 
Rissington Manor, Glos Edue Broml- 


( OTLLINGAM, JOHN 


COUBROUGH, 
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grove School, Hertford Coll, Oxford, 1st 
Class Hon Mods (1902), Ist Class Lit 
Hum (1994) Passed into ICS, 1904, 
Asstt Commissioner, C P , 1905 09, Settle 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910 16 , Dy Commis 
sioner, C P, 191618 Dir of ITndustries 
and Dy Secietary, C P, 1918, Dy Secre- 
tary Com Depart , Government of India 
1919 21, on doputaven, South and East 
Alrica, 1920, ashington $Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 , Fiji Islands, 1922, Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co op erative 
Credit Societies, C P , 1923, Offg Secretary, 
Lommerce Department Government of India, 
1923 24. Address Commerce Department, 
Government of India Delhi and Simla 


PRaOASA Rao, MA, 
I MU, Retired Principal of Wardlaw College 
Bellary, 18911918 56 9th Dre 1860 m 
Miss Padmanji, d of the Riv Baba Padman)i 
of Bombay Fidue Madras Christian Coll 
Asstt Mastcr London Mission High School, 
Midras Headmaster Weslcy Coll , Principal, 
Hindu Coll , Cuddalore, 1889 1891 Member, 
Billary Dist Board and Taluk Board since 
18J>, Vice Prosdt, Dist Board 19014, 
Mcimber Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 , 
Ir sdt District Lducational Council, Bellary, 
1921 24 Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the 
legislaive Assembly, 1921 23 Address Rock 
Cottage Bellary 


(OIFLTLRELI Crem Bernard CIE,ICS, 


Member Board of Revenue Madras 1928 
m 1922 Ldue St Pcttrs School, York 
J] illiol College, Oxford Lntered ICS 1808 

ha3 served in the Midras Presidency, since 
1899 Deputy Commissioncr Sult and Abkari 
Dept 1905, Private Sec to Governor of 
Madras 191215 Secretary to Government 
19.5 28, Commissioner of Cxuse Ag (hief 
Sccrctary toGovernment Miy 1980 Address 

M idras 


COLLON CHARLES WILLIAM LGERTON, CIF 


(1920), Member, Board of Revenue Madras 
1928 0b 1874 Iduc Iton and Univ, 
Coll, Oxford, ICS 1897 District work in 
Madras until 1907 when appointed Asstt 
Director of Statistics, Calcutta, Offg Dir - 
Genl, Coinmercial Intelligence, 1908-10, 
Offg Dir of Industries, Madras, 190910, 
Dy Secy to the Govt of Madras, 1911-12, 
Dv Secy , Govt of India, 1912 15 , Collector 
oi Customs, Calcutta, 191621, Director 
of Industries Madras 1921 A G G Madras 
Statics 1923 28 Publwations Review of the 
‘Iradu of India 1908 and 1910 Calcutta 
Chatterbox, 1918, Handbook of Commercial 
Information, 1919, 2nd Edition 1924 Add 
ress Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras 


ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B E 
(1918) MA. BSc OL,MIEE MI, MEOH, 
L,MIE (Ind ), Director,Messra Mather and 
Platt, Ltd 6 10th Feb 1877 [duce Glasgow 
University Jomed Mather and Platt, Ltd in 
1898 ac apprertice, subsequently became 
Gencral Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went tc India and South Africa and eventu 

ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other contresfor the control of their 
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business from Mesopotamia to the Straits; 
has traveiledin China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt. of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects, Address i 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 


COUSINS, JAMES HENRY, Doctor of Literature , 
of Keiogijuku University, Japan, (1922), , 
Principal, Brahmavidya Ashrama (School of — 


International Culture), Adyar, Madras. m. 


Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. J.P. (1003). 


Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Roya] Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, ‘‘ New India,”’ 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical College, 
eerenanelle Fellow and Prof. of English, 
National University, Adyar; University 
Extension and Post Graduate Lecturer, Cal- 
cutta University, Benares Hindu University, 
Mysore University; Visiting Lecturer, Tagore’s 
Visva-Bharati, Bengal;Registrar, The Theoso- 
phical World University, Adyar Centrel, 
Pe Secretary, The Theosphical World 
University Association (India) ; Gen), 
Editor, Theosophical World University 
Text-books; a co-founder of the Irish 
Literary. and Dramatic Revival (1900, 
etc.) ; poet, dramatist, critic, educationist, 
philosopher. Publications : (Prose) A text-book 
of Modern Geography, The Wisdom of the 
West, The Bascs of Theosophy, The Renais- 
sancein India, The Kingdom of Youth, Foot- 
steps of Freedom, New Ways in English 
Literature, Modern English Poetry, TheCultu- 
ral Unity of Asia, The Play of Brahma, Work 
and Worship, The New Japan, The Philosophy 
of Beauty, Heathen Essays, Samadarsana ; 
(Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung by Six, The 
Blemished King, ‘I'he Voice of One, The 
Awakening, The Bel] Branch, Etain the Be- 
loved, Straight and Crooked, The Garland of 
Life, Ode to Truth. Movlted Yoathers, The 
King’s Wife (drama), Sea-Change, Surya 
Gita, Forest Meditation, Above the Rainbow. 
betan Banner. <Address:— Theosc phi- 
cal Soclety, Advar, Madras. 
COUSINS, Mrs. MaraargT E., Bachelor of 
Music (Royal University of Ireland, 1902), 
Honorary Secretary, Women’s Indian 
Association and Hon. Magistrate, Madras. 
. 7 Nov. 1878. m. Dr. J. H. Cousins. Edue.: 
Dublin and TDondonderry. Solo pianist 
before marriage; afterwards became interested 
in reform movements in addition to music ; 
Secretary, Irish Vegetarian Society; Hon. 
Treasurer and foundation member of Irish 
Women’s Franchise League, a militant 
suffrage society in which she worked for 
geven years aud suffered imprisonment twice 
in the cause. Left Ireland 1913; spent two 
Sor in Liverpool, came to Indiain Oct. 1915. 
deations : articles in Many wewspapers 
and magazines; author of ‘‘ The Awakening 
of Asian Womanhood.” Address: Lead- 
beater Chambers, Adyar, Madras. 
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CRAIK, Sirk HENRY DUFFIELD. Bt.B.A., (OXON.) 


C.8,J., (1924), Ag. Finance Member, Execu- 
tive Council, Punjab, 6. 2nd January 1876, 
Educ : Eton and Pembroke Coll, Oxford. Joined 
I.C.S, 1899 and served in the Punjab and 
with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then. Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929. .1ddress: Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 


CRERAR, Sm JAMES, K.C.S.1., (1929); C.8.1. 


(1922); C.I.E.(1917), Home Member, Govt. of 
India since July 1927 b.1877.m. to Evelyn, 
d. of the late Hon. Charles Brand. Edu- 
cated at George Watson’ College, Edinburgh ; 


Edinburgh University and Balliol College 
(Oxon,. Assistant Collector, Sind; Manager 
of Encumbered Estates, Sind; Assistant 


Commissioner in Sind; Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay; Municipal Com- 
missioner, Bombay; Private Secretary to 
H. E.the Governor of Bombay; Sec. to Govt. 
of Bombay, Home Dept. Secretary to the 
Govt. of India, Home Dept.. Acting Home 
Member, Government of India, 1926. Address : 
The Secretariat, Delhi or Simla. 

REV. CANON ARTHUR, 
Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
B.A. (Sen. Opt.), 1892, Delhi Durbar Medal 
1911, Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, ist Class, 1923 
Missionary, 8.P.G. b.2 Nov. 1870. m.to Kate 
Touisa Barlow. Educ.: at S. Peter’s School 
York and Pembroke College, Cambridge 
Missionary, 8S. P. G. and Vice-Principal 
Christ Church College, Cawnpore, 1893-1909 
Principal, 1910-1912; Fellow of Allahahad 
Univ., 1905; Ifon. Fellow, 1913; Chaplain of 
Moradabad and Head of 8S. P. G. Mission 
1909-10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1921. 
Publications : ‘‘ The Lessons of the Rig Veda 
for Modern India,” ‘* Patriotism,’’ ‘‘ Theoso- 
phy,” Commentary on IJ Corinthians in The 
Indian Church Commentary Series. ‘‘Tas- 
wiron par sawal o jawab.”’ ‘* Du’a—ki kitab 
par sawal o jawab,’’ ‘ Asha-i-Rabbani ki. 
tartib parsawalojawab.”? Address; 8, P. G. 
Mission. Moradabad, U.P. 

HERBERT, KT. 
(1928) Judge High Court, Calcutta, 6. 24 Nov. 
1871. om, Beryl Christine Austen. Educ. 
Westminster School, Oriel College, Oxford. 
Appointed to Indlan Civil Service 1893, 
came to India, 1894; served as Assistant Magte. 
Bengal; Dy. Commr., Assam; Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, Eastern Bengal and Assam; 
officiated as Legal Remembrancer, Bengal ; 
officiated as Judgc, High Court, from 1916; 
apptd. Judge, High Court, Nov. J0, 192), 
Address : 2, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 


CUNNINGHAM, GEORGE, B.A. (OX0N.), C.IL.E., 


O.B.E., 1.C.8., Private Secretary to Viceroy. bd. 
23 March 18838. m. K. M. Adair. Edue.: 
Fettes Coll., Edinburgh, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. I. C. S. 1911; Political Department 
since 1914. Served on N. W. Frontier, 1914- 
25; (Counsellor British Legation, Kabul, 
1925-6. Private Secretary to H. E. theViceroy 
since 1926; ddress : Viceroy’s Camp, India. 


CUTTRISs, CC. A., M.B.E., Landlord Hon, 


Magistrate, Rangoon. 6. Launceston, 
28 Nov. 1862, m. Janet, d. of Dr. Hayter 
M. D.; was Hon. Sec, Burma “Our Day” 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
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Sinppimg Committee during the war Pudi 
cations Essays on Commerrial Subjects 
Address Riverside, Kalaw Burma 
DADABHOY, sR MAanFCKJ1 BYRAMJEE 
CIE ('911), Kt (1921), KCTE (1925) 
Member, Council of State 6 Bombay 30 July 
186> m 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, BE 
d of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallon)! of 
the Commissariat Dept due Proprietary 
High School and St Xaviers College, 
Bombay Joined Middle Temple, 1884, 
called to Bar, 1887, Advo.ate of Bombay 
High Court 1887, Member Bombay Municl 
pal Corporation 1880 90, Government Adve 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891, President, 
Prov Industrial Conference Raipur, 1907, 
President, All India Industnal Conference 
Calcutta, 1911, Member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council} 190812 and 191417 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920 30) Elected tothe Council of Stat« 
1921 , and nominitcd 3).6 Member Liscul 
{ommission appointed by Govt of Jndii 
“ pt 1921 Member of the Royal Commission 
on Indiau Currency and inane 192 2¢ 
Membcr Muni ipal Board Na,.pur_ tor 
33 years Maninirg Director Nagpur 
Blectric Lisht and Power Co Itd 
Kerar Manutauturing €o Ttl Moll Mills 
Nagpur Jimitel wi fF ©ontri fin, ani 
Mining Syniiates Chaumin ‘Inoly Man 
panies Ore Co Iti = Lropreto Ballar 
pur Sisti Ghugus” and Pis,ion Raju 
Colluerics, nuMcrous Manganese Mines in the 
(entral Provinces and Berir and Behir and 
Orissa Several Gin and frcse Pactcrics in 
ditter nt parts of India Pubwcatuons Commen 
tary on the Land Laws of the Central Provi 
neces and Commentary on the Central Prov: 
neces Tenancy Act Address Nagpur, C P 
JAGA Ral BAHADUR SETH SiR BISFSERDAS 
ht (1921), Senior Proprietor of the firm 
ot Ra: Bahadur Bansilal Abeerchand 
Banker Govt Treasurer landlord merchant 
millowner and mineouner Director Central 
Bank of India, of Model Mills Nagpur and 
of Berar Manttfacturing Company Badnera 
Chairman Nagpur Electric Light and Power 
Company Life Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund and member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Bikaner State and 
Member of the Indian Red Cross Society 06 
187” m Kmnshna Bai dur _ pnivately 
Second (lass Tazim Bikane1 State ?/ uble 
cations Sir kasturchand Memorial Dufferin 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contribu 
tions on public chanty Address Nagpur 
(C P) and Bikaner (Rajputana) 

DALAI ARDESHIR RUSTOMJI BA (BOMBAY) 
MA (CAMBRIDGE) ICS Municipal Com 
missioner, Bombay 6b 24 April 1884 m to 
Manackbat Jamsetjl Ardeshir Wadia Lduc 
Eiphinstone College Bombay St Johns 
College Cambridge Asstt Collector Dharwar 
Colaba Biyapur Superintendent I and Records 
Belgaum Collector Ratnagirt and Panch 
Mahals Deputy Secretary Govt of Bombay 
Revenue and Finance Departments  Actg 
secretary Govt of Bombay Finance Depart 
ment, Ag Secretary Govt of India Ldu 
cation, Health and Land Departments Add 
ress Municipal Commissioners Bungalow 
Carmichael! Road Bombav 
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DALAL SIR BARJOR JAMSHEDJI, At (19380), 


BA, ICS, Barat Law, Chief Justice, 
Kashmir ‘State 6 21 Jan 1871, m_ to 
Avsee dd of the late Naoroji Vakil of 
Surat Educ at home EIphinstone College, 
Bombay kEveter Coll Oxford Intered 
1(S) Asst Magte Allahabad 1894 Dist 
and Sessions Judge 1899 Judicial Commis- 
gyioncr Lucknow 1921 Judge High Court 
1920 1931 Member of every Commission 


sippointed in U FP under the Defence of 
India Act Address ( olloyis}ank Ltd 
B mbiy 


DALAL, SARDAR SIR BOMANJI ARDFSHIR, KT 


(1).7), First Class Sirdar, Zamindar, and | 
Merchant Member of the Legislative 
Assembly since January 1921 6b 18 April 
184 m d of Dinshiwyee Fdue Broach and 
Bombay m Bai Navazbai Bomanj!i Dalal 

Owns 3 500 acres of land colonizing six thriv 

ine villages 1n outof the way places in Panch 


Mahala ani ¢(akhwar Frontier on West 
and South of Insestate Address Baroda 
Residency 


DALAL SIR DADIBA MERWANSER, Kt (1924) 


CIE (1921). Stock and Kinance Broker, 6 


12 Dec 1870 m 1890, one s_ threa 
ad Kduc in Bombay Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currencv Com 


mission (1913) Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921) Member of Council of 
the Secretary of StateforIndia 19 Nov 1921 
to 25th Jan 1923 Delegate for India at Inter 
nitional Fconcmic Confce Genoa and re 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922) 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922 23 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Kconomic 
Conference (1923) High Commissioner for 
Indiainthe U kh , 1922 24 Address 1, Marine 
Jines, Bembay 


DARLFY, Sik BFRNARD D OLIER, AT (1928) 


GIF (1919) Chief Engine r P WD United 
Provinces 6 24 August 1880 Edue T C 

Dublin and Coopers Hill AMICTE Irrigation 
work in P W OD since 1903 Address 

Lucknow, U P 


DAS, BraJA Suwoak, BA, Member, Legis 


Assembly, Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation 6 July 1880 m™ 
to Umasundari 4th d of Rai Sudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur Edu ° Ravenshaw Coll and 
Presidency Coll, Calcutta Took part in Utkal 
Umion Conference sinceits beyinning in 1904 
and Secry for two years, Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj, Preeident, Oriya Peo 
ples Associttion, Vice President, Orissa 
Assocn and Ramkriehna Sevak Samaj, 
was President of Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion, Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee, 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ,Member Bihar and Orissa 
Council 1916 1920, kellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publwations Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa ‘‘ The Orisa” Addrsex Cuttack 


DAS, WAJOR GENFRAL Rat BawapurR Dewan 


BrHan,CIE CSI b Jan 1865 Educ. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore, Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramseingh, K CB, 1886- 
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1898 , Mily Secy tothe Com in Chief, Jammu} 
and Kashmir 1898 1609, Mily Secry toH H 
the Maharaja, 190914, Home Minister 
to H H the Maharaja, 101418, Rev 
Minister, 1918 1921 and Chief Minister March 
1921 April 1922 Retircd from Service Address 
Jammu and Kashmir | 


DAS, Mapxuvu Supan, CIE 6 28 April 1848 
Edue Calcutta Wniversity MA, BL 
MRAS, FNBA _ Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legisiative Council four times 
Fellow of Calcutta University , elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
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to Government to Bengal General Dept 
1915 Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916 21 Member of the Legislative Counc) 
of the Governor General of India, 1920 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division sadaa, 
Commissioner Presidency Division, 1923 
Member of the Board of Revenue Bengal, 
1924 28 Member of the Council of State, 1928 
retired from Indian Civil Service Dec 1928 
Chairman Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1 1929 to May 1930 Address 
1 Dumdum Road _ Cossipore Calcutta 
Brookside Shillong 


Imperial Council 1918, nominated to Legis DFHLAVI Tak How Sir ALI MAHOMED KHAN 


lative Council of Bihar and Orissa 
(Local Sclf Government) Bihar and Orissa 
since Jan 1921 elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council Is the proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares J'x President of AlJl India Indian 
Christin Conference was first Mmuster of 
Jocal Salf Government in Bihir vwnl Orissa 
resigned office two years Jiter Advocate 
Pitna High Court Address Cuttack 
BN Ry 


DAS PANDIF NIIAKANTHA MA, 
books for children on new lines 06 August 
1884 m Srimati Radhamani Deh (1905) 
Lduc Pun Zilla Schcol Ravenshaw College 
Cuttech and Scottish Churches Gollege 
Calcutta lounded with Pt Gopabandhu 
Das and others the residential open air private 
school at Satyibadi on a newline wis Resi 
dent Head Master there for 8 years workcd 
in connection with Purl Tamine in 1)19 


Minister 


writer 


f{D MELLO RIGHT REV MONSIGNOR 


kt Barat Law (1896) President Bombay 
Legislat've Coyncail b 1874 Educ Bombay 
and London Practised in Gujarat and Sindy 
Started a paper called Al Hag in the interests 
of Sind /emindars and edited it for three 
years Dewan at Mangrol (Kathiawar) and 
Palanpur acted as Judge of the Small Causes 


Court, Bombay, Munister for Agriculture 
1924 27 Publicattons History and Ongin 
of Polo, Mendicancy in India Address 


Saddar House Surat 


JOHN 
CLEMENT M VICAR Church of Our Lady of 
Victorics Mahim Bombay 06 15 Oct 1878 
Fdue at St Teresi1s School Girgaum St 
Xavier 3 High School and College Bombay 

Pipal Semimiry, Kandy Assistant Pars} 
Priest if Rosary Church Muizagon Parish 
Priest 1t Kandivli at Culvem Gorai Chaplin 
at Umerkhid1 Bombay Address Church 
of Our Jady of Victories Mahim Bombay 


appti by ( ilcutta University for Post Gri DE MONTMORENCY, Sir GROFFRFY FITZHER 


duate Protessorship in 1920 and non co 
operate 1in 1921 Stirted Congress organis1 
tion and 3 National High School 16 Sambalpur 
andedited ‘The Seba in 1921 becime 
Dist Congress Secretary, Pur: and Prov 
Congress President Utkal 1922 Impris nocd 
rorfour months and fined Rs 200 10 192 

electcd to the Assembly from O1issa in 1924 
ani again in 1927) Publications Pronayin 
(a havya in sis cantos) Konarke (along poem 
havyt) Mayadebi (a havva in ¢ Cantos) 
Kharabela (a historical havya in 2. cunt s) 
Dasa Nayak (slong poem 1] 1¥49), Atv yilan 
(Aryin hit a critical treatise on Aryin 
civilisation) many other books f r children 
Address P O Sakhigopil Dist Pur (Orissa) 


DAS, THE Hon MR _  Jvstick PROFULLA 
RaNJAN, Judge, High Court, Patna, 
b 28 April, 1881 Edue St Xavier's Col 
lege, Calcutta m Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1002 Address Ali Manzil, Patna 


DAVISON, DEXTER HARRISON, Doctor of Den 
tal Surgcry. 6 29 Sept 1869 m Margarct 
St Chur Lduc Chicago University Addres 

Lansdowne Houx, Jansdowne Road Apollo 
Buuder Bombay 


DE, 


Kiran Caanpra, AB, CIF, ICS 
ob Calcutta, 19 January 1871 Zdue 
Presidency College, Calcutta, St John’s 


College Cambridge Registrar of Cn-ope 
rative Societies, al.o Fishery Office’, 190> 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911, Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 Press Cen or bengul LJif §% curctirs 


voy KCSI KCIE, KCVO CBE 
ICS8S& Governor of Punjab (1928) b 23 Aug 
1876 Lduc Malvern lembroke College Cam 
bridge Entered ICS, 1899 Deputy Com 
missioner, Lyalpur, 1907, Settlement Offi 
cer, Chenab,1907 Junior Secy to Tinan 
cial Commissioner, 1911 on special duty in 
connection with transfer of capital 
to Delhi 1912, Personal Assistant and Dy 
Commr til]1918, Dy Secretary Foreign and 
Pohtical Deptt, Govt of India, 1920 21 
Chief Secretary to H RH the Prince of Wales 
during the Roya) Tour in India, Chief Sec 
retary to Punjab Government, Private Secy 
to the Viceroy 192126 Member, Punjab 
Laecutive Council 192628 Address Lahore 
nd Sumla 


1919 DENHAWM WHITF ARTHUR, Lt Cot IMS 


MBBS (Hons) Lond 1004, MRCS 
LRCP (Eng) 1908 FRCS Civil Sur 
geon Alipore Calcutta 6 Feb 26 
1879 m E Gratton Geary (nee Davis) 
Educ Malvern College and St  Bartho 
lomew Hospital, Gold Medalist Netle. 
Lotered IMS 190. Resident Surgeon 
Medical College Hospital Calcutta also 


Lden Hospital and Presidency Genera) 
Hospital active service in Mesopotamia 
1916 18 Offg Professor of Surgery, Medica) 
Course in 1922 Civil Surgeon Darjeeling 
1919 1922 Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923 
Pubiscattons Monograph on delayed Chio 
roform Po.soning , Monograph on Toxic Dffects 
of Organic Arsenic Address 2a, Alipore 
Park, Caleutts 


DrSAT Rawrio Pinaw FTP 6 
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DUNNING Howarp, BA (Cantab) CIL, 
[CS Additional Stcrituy t> the Govt ot 
India, Iimance Depaitment b wv My 
1885 m Margery hatheiine Wemyss 
Browne Edu Clitton College wd Caius 
College Cambrdge, 10th Wrangki Indian 
Civil Service Assistant Collector Bombay 
Presidency, Under Scentary Iinance Depart 
ment of Indir Joint Scurctary of Bibmeton 
Smith Currency Commission Deputy (ontro' 
ler of the Currency bombay and Controllu 
of the Currency Address Imperiil Secie 
tarlat, New Delhi 


18th March 
1876 «=m to Tinbis eldest d of the lite N 
J) Mankir onee Chict [rinshitor Bombuy 
High Court I duc I Iphinst on Hi.h 
School ant Walson © oleae Joned th 
Munkipiul ¢ mmissiooners Offie im 18)) 
subst quently taken up 1 im Asstt im the 
Munivipi Corp atim Office wh re he rose t) 
be Secretuy to which he wis ipprnted im 
Jamuiry 1920 Aldrss  Bhimibu Rincs 
Building 262 Chum Road (argium Bomnbiy 
GOPi\L VINAYAK ITM & S 
(Bombay) [ ROS (Ung) MD  (lond) 
Consulting Sur.con and Physain 0 4th 
Jan 1854 m Annipurnabu d of Dcshmukh 


of Wun Lduc Morus Coll Noiugpur Grant 
Medical Collcze Bombay Kings Coll ~c 
and the Jondon Sospital Medical Collc,¢ 


Jondon House Surgeon to Jordan Jloyd | 
Professor of Surpcry in Univ of Birminghim 
at Quccu s Hosyital Lfon Wajorat Lidy fir 

din,c Hospital during War ind Surgeon it J 

J Hospital and }rofcssor of Operative Surpycry 

at Grint Medical ¢ ollege (1920) Proftssor 
of Suracry wf Goverdhindis Sunderdais 
Medicul Colleze and Hon Stm,con at King 
Ldwiaid Hosjital Member Bombiy Munia 

pal Corporation trem 1922 ind Presidi nt, 
Lombay Mumicipil ( orp oration 1928 P’ublica- 
tions Some pipcrs on Abdominal Surgery 

publications on Soaal deioim,  Improvin, 
the Position and Status cf Hindu Womcn 

Address Choupiti, Bombry 


DISHMURH Rawrao WMipwavRsao, FP A 
11] B lLiritLiw Bb 2 November 18). 
a2 Shishihilu Raye d@ of late Sardar Kid um 
ut Gwalior Ldu at Grimbridge President 
All India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917 
practised at Amraotiin 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919 20 elected to © P Legislative Coun 
cailin 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency 
elected to All India Congress Committee in 
1921 , elected to Legislative Council in 1923 
as Swarajwt, President of the Maharashtia 
Conference at Satara in 1920 elected first 
Chairman of District Cooncil Amraoti 192> 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council! m October 192, elected to the 
Jegwlative Assembly in February 1926 
elected tothe u P Council for Amraoti ( entra] 
Constituency as Responsivist in Novembe1 
1926 Mister to C P Government 1927 
1928 Revsizned the Ministry in August 1928 
took office again in August 1929 = =©§- Resigned 
Ministershup in July 1930 in consequence of 
Berar Kesponsivist Party joming Forest 
Satyagraha Addiess Seaiétariat Nagpur, 
( P and Amraoti (Berar) 


DISTNACHART STi 
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DISHPANDL SHANIALAM RAMALISUNA, BA, 


(Bum 1st €liss Honours) b Titt (Oxon) 
Diplomir i ]conomimes int lolities aud m 
Educational Pheory wnd Practice (Oxon ), 
Senior Investizator Libour Office, Secret wriat, 
Bombiy 6 14th Miy 1899 — 93) “Miss Lecl 
Rije duce Tlphinstonc Hizh School and 
Wilson Coll(j¢) Bombay and Univcusitv of 
Oxtoid = Appointed = Scemor — Investigator 
Tibow Office 1924  offiavted 1s Dnector 
Libour Offia 132). statisticiun to the Royal 
Commissron on Indian T vwbour 1929 Publi- 
calions Some Villaze Studics = written in 
Collaboration ind) published in’ the Indian 
Pourmal f Feo uote fils t4th Roid 
Khat Bonbauy ol 
LinvMAIDI DIWAN 
Banaptr ht (922) BA BL recipient 
of halsu't Hind Mcdul Hizh Court Advocite 
{ Sep 868 m Cowin d@ of Diwan Bahadur 
IT M Ringichin Ldue Pichaiyappas and 
Presidency Collu.es wis Member Midras 
Tex Gounc Presidené§ Distiictt Board 
Hitchinopoly tor thrice terms till 17 April 1926 
Member of the Iecgislative Council tor two 
terms till} 19.4, Member, Civil Justue Com- 
mittec Indir till 1920 Member, Malabir 
Ienuncy Committ, 192728  Adiress 
Venhity Pairk Reynolds Road, Canton 
ment Ln hinopoly 


DI VADHAR GOIAL Krisuna, MA CTL, 


(aisar i Hind Gold Medal in 1920), Presi 
dent, Servants Society b 1871 m Dwarkabai 
Sohani of Poona (died) Lduc New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay M A, Bombay University, 1004 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society's High School in Bombay, was 
Lxaminer of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and MA examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years Jomed 
the late G@ K Gokhale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awirded Kaisar 1-Hind 
Suver Mcdal m 1914 Worked as Vice 
President of the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and is agaim re-elected 
Vice Presidunt of the Socwty for 3 years 
more He has been cver since its beginning 
the Head of Lombay Branch ‘loured 
in Jngland and on the Continent in 1918 as 
membcr of Indian Press Dclegation He 
is the found r and Hon Organiser and 
Gcncral Seerctarv ot the Poona Seva Sadan 
Socity, started in 1909, and now Hon 
General Sceretiry of the National Social 
Conference Prosidcd over the Provincial 
Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapur and over 
the National Social Confcrence in 1924 at 
Lucknow Organiscr of the Malabar Relief 
lund 1921 and South Indian and Malabar 
Tlood Rehef 1 und in 1924, Organised a I und 
on behalf of the Servints of India Society 
for the relicf of the flood stricken in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, barosda Sind and Orissa in 1927, 
gerved as mceml cr of Committee on Co onera 
tion appointed by ysore Government and the 
Government of Madris (save evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
as President of the Provincial Co operative 
Institute, Bombay, has worked on several 
Committees appointed by Government, 
Tor two yeais before retirement was the 
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elected President of the Bombay Centril 
(Co operative Institute of which for more 
than five years he had been Vice President 


Dire tor Provmanrl Co oprative Bink 
His published several pamphkts on Co 
yperation female Education andl Soci 


Kieferm Chairman Lxecutive Committee ot 
the Deccan Agnecultural Associ ition his 
undertihen Village Uplift Work at 
Khedshivapi fifteen miles from Poona on 
M uhableshw ir Road Member of — the 
Advisors Board of the Imperial Council of 
Agriculturul Rescarch Simla Member of th 
Indian (¢entrial Lanking Inquiry ( ommittee 
Simla Chairman (ouncil of the Aryan 
| lucation Society Tombay In June 1927 
Was unanimously electcd President of the 
Servants of India Society, Poona Address 
(ingaum Bombay 


DI & Gkhorck Gooparm ( TF (1928) Secre 
tary and Chief Lager PWD  Benzal 
6 13 September 18°6 mm Ythel May Davey 
/duc Bedford School ant Royil Indian 
Lngmeering (ollege Coop rs Hull Assis 
fwunt Lagmecr PWD Ist Oct 1899 Txecu 
tive Tnemer July 190° Supermntending 
Pnginecr July 1915 Chick Inginecr and 
Secretary Apu 19! Addi ss Writers 
Buildings Calcutta 


BAKHSH!I RAGH(BIR SINGH, RAO 
BAHADUR(1912) CTE (1920) CST Retuel 
President of State Counc! Pharatpiu 6} 
1363 Flue privately ‘Sardar holdmgz a 
h rolitary jagu, Sardars allowances ete 
fiom the State Latered Bharatpur State 
service at an euly age promoted 1 Ve mber 
of the Counal of = Panchiyat of Sardar 
in the time of His lite Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Simb Bahadur subse quently 
ippointed Dhau ind Guardian to His lite 
Highness Mihiria Shri Aishen Singh Sahib 
Hahadur Wasa member of Indtin Students 
Advisory Committee for Rayputans ind 
Aymer Merwira Address Bharatpur 


DHRANGADHRA, H H MAwARAvNA SARI 
SiR GHANSHYAMSINHJI, GCIE, KCSI 
MAHARAJA RAJ SAHIB b&b 1889 Sue father 
1911 Kdue in Fngland with private tutors 
und¢r guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant 
Addiess Dhrangadhra hiathawar 


JITRANDHAR 240 BAHADUR MAHADIV 
VISHWANAEH OAM oO) dth Warch IS7) ms 
(untubu ffl dauu.hft rot Midhiasrio 
1 hao Fduc Whayirim  Hizh ‘ hool 
Kolhapur and it the sir Jo J ‘School 
ot Art Bombay Appointed aS i. puutin, 
master on the staff of the School of Art then 
Head Mastcr in 1909 to 1918 Acted as 
Inspector of Drawin, und Cratt Work bom 
bay Presidency mn 1918 and 1919 ind agzun 
in 1920 and in 1923) Retucd w Personal As 
siptant to the Phnupud Su 7} J School of 
Art, Bombay in Wuch 1928 and was rm 
appointed as Visiting Profcssor of Painting, 
was sclected to decorate the Hon Law 
Members room, Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delht Chatrman of the Boirds of Lxamuincers 
qdovernment of Bombiv Art Kxamimitions 
one of the [rustees of the Prince ot Wales 
Museum of Western India, Bombay 
Publications QQ) Deccan Nursery 


DONALD, Doveras, CSI 
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tales , (2) Stores of King Vikram 8S M 
Idwirdes (TCS) ‘ By wavs of Bombay 
Otto Rothfelds (ICS) Women ot India 
and several other Marathi Gujarathi Hindi 
and Mythological books for Messrs Macmillan 
a& (0 Oxford University Press J ongmans 
Gieen & Co and several other Indian publish 
ing firms Address ‘Shree Amba Sadan 
Pisabhu Nazar Khar Bombay No 21 


DICK, GEORGE Paris, CIE , 1916 Bar-at-Law 


Member of ( P Legislative Council, 1921 
and of eac preceding Council! Govt Advo 
cate CP 5.1866 m Effie Geraldine Newman 
Educ Dulwich College called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889, Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893 of the Judicia] Commissioner 
Court Nigpur 1891 Jecturer m Law to the 
Morris Colkge Nagpur until 1924 President 
New kneghsh Hizh School ind _ President 
Nagpur Civil Station Municipal Council foi 
years Member ot the Jegislitive Council 
before the R foims ind contmuously to dat 
Publication Tit hand dis Tortunes Ad he 
Nigpur ¢ P 


DINAJPUR III UTRKNANT MAHARAJA JAGADISH 


NATH RAY BAHADUR b 1894 8s by adoption 
to Maharaja Sir Girya Nath Ray Bahadur, 
KCIE m 1916 Educ Presidency College, 
Calcutta President, Dinaypur Landholders’ 
Association, late Chairman, District Board 
and Municipility Dinajpur Member, Bergal 
Tegishitive Council Vie Presilent, British 
Indian Association Member, Bengal Land 
holders Assocn, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Cast India Assocn Londou, Calcutta Literary 
Society, North Bengal 4amindars’ Assocn 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Road and [ran 
sport Development Assouation Received 
hing s Commission in Jan 1924 Address 
Dina)pur Rajbati, Dinajypur 90A Lakulbagan 
Road Calcutta 


(1921), CII 

Commandant, B M Policeand Samana Rifles 
1 1865, Educ Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 
Jomed the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888, transferred to Peshawar, 1889, appoimt- 
24 CBM Police, Kohat, 1890, served Miran- 
711 Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
lirah, re transferred to Kohat, 1899, on 


bp cial duty to raisc Samana Rifts Address * 


Military Policc, Kohat 


DORNAKAL, BIsHopr oF, since 1912, Rr REV 


VLDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAH 18t Indian 
bishop, Hon LL D (Cantab ), 6 17 Aug 1874 
k£due © M 8 High School, Mengnanapuram, 
C M § College, Tinnevelly, Madras Christian 
College One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Soclety of Tinnevelly, 1903 , Han Secre 
tary, 1903-9, Hon Gen Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9, visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
kederation 1907, andits Vice President,1909-11, 
visited Lngland as Delegate to Worlds 
Missioniry Conftrence 1910 Htad = of 
Dornikal Mission 1909 12 Publications 
Holy Biptism Confirmation First Corinthians 
India ind Missions The Acts of the Apostles 
the Infe of Chnst according to St Mark 
4ddress Dornakal Singaren: Collieries 
Decean 
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DUBEY Dori Lath MA (Allihibad) PhD 
(London) Professor of Economics Meerut 
College 6b Sept 1897 Educ Agta Colleze 
(1916-1922) and the London School ot 
Fconomics and Political Surence (1928 1930) 
Professo1 of kKconomus Meerut College since 
1923 Publecations Indian Loonomics (1927) 
and The Indiin Public Debt with 1 fort word 
by Sir George Schuster (1930) Address 
Meerut College Mecrut 


DUFF Rreinarp JAMES JP Hon Presidency 


Magistrate General Manager New India 
Assurance Company Ltd Bomba 0b = 11 
July 1886 m Olive A Locku Fdue 


Whitgift Grimmar School North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co Ltd Tondon and 
Bombay Address Roval Bombay \Lacht 
club, Bomba 


DUGGAN JAMSHEDIE NUSSTRWANTD OT F 
DO (Orvon) TC PS Jt Col ATRO 
IM tS JP Ophthaline Suroeon in 


charge Sir C J Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Oy hthalmology Grint Medial 
College Bombay b § April 1884 m Mass 
Parakhh Iduc Bombay Oxford Vienna an} 
London Was Sutorin Ophthalmology = (Grant 
Medical College Consulting Ophthalmic Sur 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur 
geon Parsi General Hospital Kombay 1s Pu 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner Tallow of the 
Bombay University and Honorarv Presidenc 

Magistrate, Bombay Publwations Payers 
on Spring (atarrh Anterior heratiti 

Gonorrhee. and allied diseases of the eye 

Artificial Lye Traupical prpilla Squint ci ¢ 
and sub Conjuctival Injections im the eye 
A familar gioup of the Selerotics Dcep in 
filtration Anoesthesia in Oyhthalmic Opera 
tions A family of Aniridia A case of Rhi 
nos} oridium Kineilyi A fimily with Bluc 
Silcnoties = Milk Lhicraphy incye Diseises 
Intiivenous injections of Wercurochrome im 
suppurative eyc conditions Two cscs ct 
Qunm Ambly>jiy with unusutl Ophthil 
TH ISG PAC picture {ddress [he 1 wwn sre 
Hurkness Road Wilt bar Hill Bombiy 


DUHR THe ReV JosFpH SJ PhD DPD 
Pnnupal St Xavirs College Bombay 
b March 18 188 Educ the Gymnasium 


Ichternach Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
St Josephs College Turnhout, Belgium 
Manresa House Roehampton London 
St Mary’s Hall Stonyhurst Imperial Coilcgc 
South Aengington St Matys Theological 
Se Kuiseong India Gregorian 
University Rome Campion Hall, Oxford 
Piotessor at St Aavicrs College Calcutta 
1910 1919 Professor at St Aaviez » (College 
Bombay, 1918 1921 Principal of St Xavier 
College Bombay tiom 1924 Address &t 
Xavier » College Cruickshank Road, Bombay 


DUNI GHAND, LaLa BA, Iicentiate in law 
Honours 10 Persian and Litcrature, (1894) 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work 6 1873 m Shrimati Bhagdevi 
Educ Yorman Chnistian College and Oriental) 


| 
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Coll, Iahore Practised at the bar until 1921 
Fntered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899, was 
Manager of Anglo Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa from 1006 1921, Member, Managing 
Committee D A V College, resumed practice 
1n 1923 presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence 1n 1917, becn a member, All-India Con- 
cress Committee since 1920 was convicted 
wd sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 under Crimimil Amendment Act, 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rohtth in 1922.) wis Swirajist Mem 

ber ot the Second Le.wlative Assembly 

Suspended practice im 1930 Nominated 
Member Woking Committee of All India 
Congress Committec l lected President 

Punjtb Prov Congress Committes Aug 1930 

dddress Kmpa Nivas Ambally 


Tnuut Col IMS 
TReP &A S (ldin) DPH  (lond) 
(1) (1328) Serliun Order of St Sava, 
4th Cliss (1920) Director of Public Health 
Uinted Erovinces b Joth Muy 1875 m to 
Jinct Topin Dugesh J due Dollar Academy 
wnd J dinburgh University South Afric in War 
1 truiry 1900 to Auzust 1902 Interred J 
MS. Ist Scpt miler 1902, Jibct Compugn 
1904 Civil Fmploy, Punjitb 1900 to 1910 on 
jiague duty Deputy Sanitiry ( ommussioner 
U P 19101914 Warservices1914to 1919 
Jhice times mentioncd im despatehes Durec 
tor of Public Health UT P 1919 to date 
f wblcations IUnhan Hvgiene and Public 
Health Dunn ind Pindya 1920 Various 
}UpCTs in scientific yournals Lhe Chemistry 


and Bacteriolo.y of Publix Health, Dunn 
and Pandv1, 1929 <Addicss Juchnow 
DUI1I AMAR NatH BA BI MLA 8 of 


late Mr Durga Dass Dutt and Srimatt Tuga! 
Mohmi Dutt Advocate Ciulcutts High Court 
b 19 May 1875 m Smmati Lincari Ghosh, 
1837, daughter Sandhjatara, born 1902 

s0n, Asok Nath 6 1906 JIduc Salkia A S 
School, Howrah Ripon and Municipal Schoo 

( ilcutta Metropolitan Institution and Presi 
dency Coll was Chairman Local Board 

Membei Distiict Board Secretary, Peoples 
Association, District Association, Central 
Co operative Lank, Itd Burdwan __ elected 
Membe: Court of the University of Delhi 
wind Jiccted Member Indian Le gplative 
Ass inbly, wis President Bengal Postal 
Conference and All India Lelegraph Union 
und of the Shuddht Conference und President 
Ary. Samay an! was cditor of monthly 
maine Alo Address Kturkt Aloy, 

heshubpur PO wd Purbichal, Burdwin 


JiMis LLRGLUSON MA (It 

(1929) Ics ( onImissioucr Central 
Provinces Jomed ICS in 1902 and arnved 
in India m 1003 Asstt Commissioner 
Registrar in the Judicial ( ommissioner 3 Court 
and Setth ment Officer from 1903 to 1015 

ord Secret try to the Chief (Commissioner 1916 

Deputy Commissioner 1917 Commissioner 
of Settlement and Director of Land Records, 
( P,1922 and Commissioner 1929 uiddress 

Nagpur, Central Provinces 
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LASTLEY, CHARLES MORTIMER JY _ Solicitor 


and Notary Public & 2Scptember 1890 m [!AZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Sir 


Lame Beryl Chester Wintle., Educ Prgoton 
Devon England La Villa Ouchy Lausanne 
switzerland Dr I Schiller, Allee 6, Coburg 
Germany Served in the Great War from 1914 
1919 as Lieut REA (TI')1n India, as an 
Observer and Pilot in RTC and as a 
Pilotin the RAF against the Mohmands on 
the NWI in 1916 against the Marn in 
Baluchistan in 1917 ‘gainst the Turks at 
Aden in 1918 against the Afghans in 1919 
Address (/o Little & Co, Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building 
Bombay 


WBANK Roprlt BENson | A (Oxon) 
IFS CIL (1924) 1058 Scy t) Govt 
of Bombay, Generwl Department, 6 22 Oct 
1883 m Frances Hekn d@ of Rey W 
1 Simpson of Cildbeck, Cumberland duc 


Quens Coll, Oxford Asst Coll end 
Aset Pol Agent, 1907, Registrar of Co 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912 20, 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on 


Cooperation 192024 Deputy Secretary 
to Gov of India successively inCommerce Rev 
and Agric PWD and Education Health 
and I and Departments , 1924 Secretary, Colo 
nies Committee, London 1925 Officiated as 
Private Secrelary to H TE Lord Reading 
Secretary, Back Bay Lnquiry Committee 1926 
Delegate of the Governmcnt of Indiivin 11 t 
Africa, 1927 28 Publications Bombay Co 
operative Manual and [ndian Co-operfative 
Studies <Addrese Secrtinit Bombay 


FARIDKOT, H H YFar/anpd 1 Sianar NIsHAN 
Ha/RAT KalsAR I HIND, Bran Bins RAJA 
HAR INDAR SINGH BanaDuR oO! 6 1915 gs In 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab Address Yaridkot, Punjab 


TARRAN ARTHOR COURTN} MA, BA, 
(1911) 1 R Ht Socicty, Prof ssor ot 
History Decean College Poon. b June 15 


1890 due Immity Coll Dublin 4ddress 
Deccin College, Poon. 
FAILH ALI-KHAN, Hon HAJEE, NAWAB 


hidJILBASH, CIL 0 1862 S_ to headshi 

ot hiztlbashes, 1896 Placed himself an 

his grcat clan at disposal of Governmi nt tor 
Chitral campaign, and induccd many of tribes 
across bordcr to adopt attitude of pacific non- 
intcrvention For this servicc, received 3 000 
acrcs ot land in Chenab Canal Colony tor 
settlement of his followcrs, has served on 
Punjab Legislative Council, representative of 
Punjab at Famine Confercnce, 1897, Life 
Prcsident of Anjumani Islamia, Lahore, and 
Imamia Association of Punjab, a Councillor 
of Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, Fellow 
of Punjab University, Trustee of Aligarh Col 
kge, Hew 8s Nisor Ali Khan Address 

Aitchison Chifs’ Coll, Lahore 


LAWCUS, Grorac ER\EST MA _ (Oxon) 
GIL (1927), OBE (1923) V D (1922) 
Director of Public Instiuction Bihar and 
Orissa 6 12 March 1885 m (1911) Mary 
Christine d of the late Walter Dawes JP 
of Rye, Sussex Educ Wanchester College and 
New College, Oxford Joined the ILS 1909, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, sinse 1917 Address Patna, EIB. 


(1913) 
CBL (1920), Merchant and Millowner. 6 
4 Oct 1872 m Bai Sakinahal, d of the late 
Mr Datoobhoy Ebrahim Educ privately 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years, 
Chanman, Standing Committee (1910-11), 
President, 1914-15 Represented Bombay 
Millowners’ Association ou Bombay Prov 
Council, 1910 12 and Bombay M+homedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913 16 
represented Bombay Corpn on Board of the 
Prince of Walcs Museum ot W India now 
1 nominited Member by the Government 
Hon ‘Stcrctary Bombay Presidency War 
Rehef Kund Appomted by Government 
Membei of vallous Committees ind Commis 
sions chief bug the Weights and Measures 
(ommittce Committee on the cducation of 
Lactory Lmployees, 1nd the Commission for 
Life Siving Appliances mvited by Govern 
ment to be one of the three dclegates from 
India to the Internitional IE imancial 
Confercnce at Brussels convened by the 
Council of the Luague of Nations 1920 Con 
nected with many of the prinapu mdustrial 
concirns in Bombay ind a Mcumber of the 
Tocil Board of the Imperial Bank of India 
Chiurman Indian Merchants Chamber and 
Bureiu 131415 An active Member of the 
(ommuttec of the Bombiy Millowners Assovla 
tion bcing Chairman 19078 <A keen idvo 
citc of educition particul uly of Mshomedans 
Mcmber of the AnjuminiIslam Bombay, a 
lrustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice 
President of the All India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
Univeisity Foundation Associttion Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926 4ddress Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill Bombay 


TAZI I HUSAIN, THk HON MrAnN Six hi 


(1920) K GC I E,B A (Punjab), M A 

(Cantib) Bar it J iw (Griy’s Inn) Memb 
of thc Governor Generals Fxecutive Council 
(Depirtment of Lducition Heirlth and 
Lands) sinec Ist April 19830 6 14 June 
18°77 m cldest d of Mian Nurahmad Khan 
Lduc Abbottabad, Govt College, Lahore 
Christs College, Cambndge  Practased 
in Sialkot, 19015, in the Punjab Migh 
Court, Lahore 190520, Presdt, Hugh 
Court Bar Association, 191920, Professor 
and Principal Islamia College, 1907-8 

Secretary Islamia College, 190618, Fellow, 
Punjab Unn ersity ,1909 1920, Syndic Punjab 
University, 1912 1921, represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council 1917 20 
President All India Mahomedan Educational 
Confce 1922, started Mushm League, 1900 
litle of K B 1917 President, Punjab Prov 
Conference 1916, elected to Punjab 
Legislatixc Council 1920 Apptd Minister ot 
Lducation, Punjab,1921 re elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis Council, 1923 re appointed 
Minister of Lducation Punjab 1924 Temp 
additional Member of H I Ihe Governor 
(eneral of India’s Coincil Aug 1925 
Re appointed Minister of Cducation Nov 
1925, Apptd Revenue Membur, Punjab, 
1926 Leader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg Council July 1926 to Mareh 1930 Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
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Nations 1927 Temporary Mcmber, Governor 
General s Executive Council (Dept of Educi 
tion Health and Lands) Aug 1929 4ddress 

The Retreat Simla 6 king Fdward 
Road New Delhi 


HILOSE, Lr CoL CLEMENT, MVO, Miltary 
Sec to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901, 
b 1853 Edue Carmelite Monastery, Clon 
dalkin, Carlow College Lntired Gwalior 
State service, 1872 Lt Col 1903 Assistant 
Inspector Gen , Gwalior Police and Gcneral 


Inspecting Ofhcer, 1893 97 A D (_ to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 18991901 Address 
Gwalior 


TORSTER, Martin ONSLOW Ph D (Wurz 

burg’, D Sc (London), 1 1¢,1 Rb 
(1905) Durector Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore (1922) 06 1872 Ldue Private 
schools, Finsbury Technical College W urz 
burg Univ , Central [echnical College South 
hensington Asstt Prof of Chemistry Koyal 
College of Science 1902 13 Durector “alters 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918 22 

Hon Secretary, Chemicil Society, 1304 10, 
Treasurer 191522 Longstaff Medallist 
1915, President of Chemistry bection Briti h 
Association, 1921, President, Indian Science 
Congress 1920 Publecatwns Contnibu 
tions to Transactions of the Chemical Society, 
Address Hebbal Bangalore 

FOULQUILTR, Rr Rrv EvGENE CHARLES 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and itu 
lar Bishop of Corydallus, since 1906 6 1866 
Address Mandalay 


IOWLIR GitrntitJoun DSC FIC 1 KR 


San I b 1868 J iuce Sidedt school Somcr 
set Owens Cuolko Wainchestar Heil lkar, 
Univusity Joi 0 ycars m service of Rivers 
Committcc of Muanchester Colj or ition 
jvesponsible tor ticatmunt of the 5 wage ind 


tride eflacnts of Manchester lion. of 
Actuated Sh ly prlouss ot scwa,e 
purification World wide CAPCLILNE =a’ 


sanitary exjert Consulted by citics of Nuw 
York GCuro sShingha: ind Hanhow 1 ust 
visited India 1n 1906 on 4) cclal duty tor 
Government ot bengal 1c} wification of jute 
millefiucuts Krom 1J16 to 1924 Profcssor of 
Applicd Chemustry and lata of Bio chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science Ban,alore 
During the war was Consulting Adviscr to the 
Government ot India on the jroduction of 
acetone uscd in the manutactuic of cordite 
Was appointed Prinuijal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute Cawnjorc in 
July 1927 Retired in November 1929 after 
assisting 1n franiing a policy tor the wcnduct 
of the Institute accepted by Governincnt 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society 1s Honorary Corresponding Sccrctary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Biitam and Ireland, and Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society Has 
published many scientific papers and discourses 
Address Cential Hote! Bangalore S Ind1a 


FREKE Crclt GeorGE, MA (Cantab) 3B Sc 


(Lond) P'sgS ICS, Special Officer Govt 
of Bombay, Finance Dept Apml1929 6 8 
Oct 1887 m Judith Mary Marston xnduc , 
Merchant Taylor s School, London §t John’s 
College, Cambridge Entered ICS 10912 
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Under Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department 1919, 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics 1921 1926 Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department 
1926 1929 Offg lIinance Secretary 1929 30 
Address ccretariat Bombay 


JOHN 
Arthur C B (1920) DSO (1915) RN,MA 


(hon) Commander in Chit last Indies 
Stition 5b 1878 m 1908 Hon Dorothy 
Sibyl 2nd dof Fnst Jord JLisher In 


command Mcnitois) Severn Humber Mersey 
during engagement with right fllink German 
Army off lel.i1an = Coast 1914 (Promoted 
Cytam Dec 1914 despatches) in command 
in shore operitions 1zg.inst German cruise 
Konigsberg Rufigi River I Africa, 1915 
(desy itches DSO) despatches for subse- 
quent operations on coast of GTA , com 
minded tattleship Orion Grand 1 leet, 1916 
18 in charge Naval Officers Cambridge 
Lniversity 1919 2.1 Captam ot tho Eleet 
H S Quecn Ilizalath Atlantic Fleet, 
August 1921 23 Commodore Royal Naval 


Biriacks, Chatham 1923 1925, Rear 
Admiral 1926, Nival Secretary to the 
lst Lord of the Admiralty 1927-29 
1dires HM S J ffinghim c/o Resident 
Nival Ofhur C€ lombo Ccylon 

TYSON Pup IvurRLiy MA _  (Cantab) 
1 I & Principal Pres Coll, Madras 
6 1877, m Diana Kuth Wilson,1914,. Kdue 
Toretto School Sidney Sussex College, 


L 


Cumbridge (Scholar) Lrofessor of Botany, 
Jresidency Collcge, Madias, 19141921 
Tutleatiors —Llota of the Nilgiri and Pulney 
Hull tops, Botany tor India Address 

Picsidcncy College Mouse, Madi is 


Y/LLIUAHAMIN S$. Artist 6 19 Dee 1880 
m Aliya Beguin H lyzcc, sistc1 ot Hur High- 
ness Nazi Rafiya Bc,um of Janjha duc 
School of the Royal Acadcmy of Arts London 
and privately with John Sargent RA ,and Sir 
Solomon J Solomeun RA London Lxhibi 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Lxhibitions , 
privately at the Gallery George Pctit in Paris 
Coupils and Arthur Looths in London 
Knocdlers Andersons New York and at the 
Pilace of Line Aits in San Francisco In 1925 
the National Gallery of British Art acquired 
two paintings for their permanent collection 
now hung 1n the Late Gallery, Milbank In 
19.6 and 1927 painted the first dome in the 
Tmpcnial Scere tairiat In New Delhi For Several 
yous Art Adviscr to H H_ the Gaekwar 
of Baroda Publications History of the Bene 
Israelites of India Address ‘ Aiwan e 
Rif at, Ridge Road Malabar Hi, Bombay 


GAJENDRAGADKAR, ASHVATTHAMA BaLas 


onARYA MA Ph 1) MBAS Professor of 
Sanskrit Lliphinstone College, Bombay 06 
1 Oct poe m Miss Kamalabai ShaLgram 
of Sa Lduc Satara High School 
Sata a and the Deccan Collcge Poona Stood 
First in the Lirst Class in BA ,and carried 
off many prizes and scholarships during 
the College and University Career Ap 
pointcd Assistant to Professor of Sansknt 
at Liphinstone Coll rag be 1915 , Lect 
1917 , apptd Prof of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920 Holds the rank of Lieuten- 
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antandcommands ( 
Bombay Battauon University lramim, 
Corps (IIT) Publwations Critical ed 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use cf 
University students which include Kalidasa s 
Ritusamhara halidasa’s Shaktntala , Bana s 
Harsacharita Dandin s Dashakumara 
Charita Bhatta Narayanas Venisamhara, 
Aunam bhattas Tarki sangriha ete 4ddres 
Maharaja Building Bombay 4 


Company of the 1st 


GANDHI MANMOHAN PuruUsHOTTAM MA 
1R lcon S 15S. Secretary  Indiin 
National Commuittec International Cham et 
of Commerce Secretary Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta Scactary, Fedcrition of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
1929 .0, India Secs Indian Port 
Trustees’ Asgociation Calcutta Secretar, 
Swadeshi Prachar Samiti (Calcutta Secre 
tary Bengal Telephone Subscribers’ I eague 
Registrar Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Iribunal of Arbitration Calcutta Secretary 
Board of Control to the Last India Jute 
Association, Calcutta s of late Purushottam 
Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi (hKathiawar) 
& Sth November 1901 mw 1926 Rambha 

uri d of Suhhial Chhaganlal Shah ot 

adhwan Jomed Government of Bombay 
labour Office as Statistical Assistant 
1926 , Indian Currency Teague Bombay a+ 
Asstt Secretary 1926 Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta 1926 Publications <A 
Mercantile Matine for India—a papcr read 
before the Indian Leonomic Confer nc, 1920 
lorcign capital in India—a joint paper read 
before the Indian Economic Conference 1926 
Modern Lconomics of Indian laxation— 
being the Sir Manubhal Mchta Prize L»say 
1924 Ihe Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
Its Past) Present ind Tuture 1930 with 1 
Ioreword by Mr G D Bnl MIA 
thoroughly revised and enlarged dition ot 
authors Bomliuy Cniversitv Ashburner Prize 
Tssiv 192) (The Book Compinv Colle.e 
Square Calcutta 1d iress c/o Indian 
Chimber of Commence 13> Crinning Stroct 
Cakutta Indiy 


GANDHT Monanpas AARAMCHAND Bui at 
Jaw ({nner Tempic) ¢ 2nd October 186) 
Fdu at Rajkot) Bhivnigir ind J ondon 
Prictised Jiw om Bombiy hKathiwir and 
South Africkn Was in chuge of in Indian 
Ambulincee Corps during the Botr War ind 
the /ulu revolt in Nital Durmg the greit 
war raised an ambulince corps and conducted 
1 recrutmg campign im Aair district 
Started and led the Satyagrah:i movement 
(1918 19) and the non cooperation ¢impizn 
(1920) in addition to assouiating himself with 
the Khilafat igitation (1919 21) Has chim 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad notably 
those in South and Last Africa Sentenced 
to six years simple imprisonment in Mirch 
1922, released heb 4th 1924 President of 
the Indian National Congress 192 

Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Silt 
Taws Api 19380 Interned oth May 1930 
and releaved 26th January 1931 = Publicutzons 
“Indian Home Rule Universal Dawn 


GANDHI NAGARDAS 


GANC ARAMA RALIA 
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young India Nava Jisen (Hindi and 
Gujarati) Address Satyagrahashran 
Sabarmati B B & C I Railway 


PURTSHOTTAM MA, 
B&e AR SM DIC,F @ S,M Inst 
M M University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy Benares 
Hindu University Benares India s of late 
Purushottam hahanyl Gandhi of Limbdi, 
(Kathiawar) 6 22nd December 1886 m 1906, 
Shivkumvar d of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Ranpur Educ Bahauddin College Juna 
gad Wilson College Bombay Imperial 
College of Suence and Technology, London 
Jamed Mcsers J imal Bros as Mining Engineer 
in Burmi in 191) jomed Tata Iron & Steel 
(Oo 1916 was appoimted General Manager 
of Messrs Tata Sons Itd, m Tavoy (Lower 
Burma) where wolfram and tin miming was 
carried on during the Great War , joimed 
Benares Hindu Unitversitv as University 
Professor of Mining and Metallurgy 
in 1919 Address Benares Hindu Univer 
sity Benares India 


BA (ITF (Tune 
(1930) $F A ow A S Controller of C11 
Accounts 6 ) May 18°77 27 to Bhigvibharee 
Woanchoo of F uhore and Delho Hdue Central 
Model school Tahore ind Govcrnment College 
ITaihore = =6Lntered the service of Government 
Of India as Assistant Examiner of Publi 
Works Accounts 1896 roseto the rank of 
Avcountaut General 1921 Accountant 
General Central Provinces New Delhi 192> 
1928 Dnarcctor Railway Audit New Delm 
ind Simli 1929 30 Controller Civil Accounts 
Ncw Delhi and Simla 1930 appomted to 
offciite 1s Auditor General from September 
1930 to Jinuiry 1931 Publocations Several 
depirtmcntil codes manuals and reports 
Address New Delhi and Simla 


GANGULI SuUpRAKASA nephew of the poet 


Dr Rabindranath Tagore Artist MRAS 


Yr KR 8S <A (Lond) Curator Museum 
and A.t Gallery, Baroda b 8th May 
1586 m Srimati Tanujabala Dev1, 


grand daughter of the late C K Tagore 
Education Doveton College Calcutta 
subsequently visited Europe _ chiefly 
for the study of bine Arts and Archwology 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge 
in the above subjects he held a temporary 
post in the Impenal Archeological Survey 
under late Dr B B Spooner Dy Dhrector- 
General of Archeology in India Here he 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Onssa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum Calcutta and branches Publica 
fons Under preparation 1 A monograph 
on Rags and Raginis with 36 colour reproduc 
tions of old paintings 2 A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus 
trations 3 Influence of Japanese Art 
on the Modern Bengal Schvol 4 A short 
history ou the art of brocade weaving in 
Gujarat 5 Moghul textiles 6 Lacquer- 
work in India, Address; Pushpabag, Baroda 
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GARRLIT JosspH HUGH BA (Cintib) 
CSI (Jan 1931) Commmssioner Noithein 
Division Bombay Prosidency 6 22 June 
1880 due Higheite School ind Gonville 
and Cal College (Cambridge Served in 
Bombay 13 Asstt Collector ind Wigistrite und 
Asstt Settlement Officer Depy Commuss) mel 
of Salt ond Excise Northirn Division Dec 
1919 Ofz Collector ind Distuct VWayistrite 
and Pohtical Agent Jin 1921 Offz Colh 
ind Talukdan ‘“ttlement Ofheer June 1923 
and azgun June 192) confirmed Fin 1926 
Offz Commissions) March 192) md rizrium 
eta 1926 00 tddiess) Shiltbag, Ahm di 
7 


GLDDIs ANDRFw, J P, JAMES FINLAY & Co 
Limited 6 11th July 1886 m Jean Baihie 
Gunn, d@ of Dr Gunn Georzt Square 1 din 
purgh Educ George Witson’s College, 
Edinburgh Joined Jameskinliy& Co [td, 
Bombay, 1907 Chairman The Linlay Valls 
Ltd, The Surya Vill Swan Malls Itd , Gold 
Mohur Mills Ltd , Director Bank of India 
Chairman, Bombay Millowmis Associition 
1926 , Millowners Assoviation’s re presentatis & 
on Port Trust ¢e IT P Railway Advisors 
C(ommittce also Dnector Last India ¢ otton 
Assoctation =f ddvess Sudan Vill Ne pein 
Sea Roid Wilibir Hull 


GENNINGS, JoHN IRI DFRIOK 
(Middle fempk, 1911) Dirc ctor ot Infor 
mation and Libour Intelligence Bombay 
and Acting Commussioncr of Workmens 
Comptnsition & .1 Sept 188) m=  Ldith 
d of 1 J Wallis, lsq ot Croydon,‘ .r y, 


Bar-at-I aw 


and Aldeburgh %uftolk Jduce Ashes 
Hatcham and Dulwich J ntcred 
journalism im 1302 aud served on the , 


Lditorial = 6$tafis) of the Mommg Leader 
Stir, Dally Mailand Daily Telegraph Army 
(2 oth Buffs ind R G A), 1915 1919, Wu 
Ofhee MI 7 b, Propaganda Sction from 
Aug 1916 to Leb 1917 Dinctor of Informa 
tion Dic 1320 Ag Jnrector of the Labour 
Othce in addition July 192> to March 1926 
Since that date in chara of 


offices as Director of [utormation and 
Labour Intelhucuce Address Seerctariat 
bombay 

GHOSAL, Mrs (SRIMATI SVARNA KUMARI 


DEvV!), @ of Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 0 
1857. m late J Ghosal, “mindar Bcforc 
twenty published a nove] anonymously; soon 
aftcr becamc editor of “Bharti” (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengal magazme which 
she still conducts Address Old Ballygungc 
Road, Calcutta, 


GHOSE, THE Hon Mz Justicu Cuarv CHUN 
DER, Judge, Caicutta High Court, since 
July, 1919 6b 4 February 1874. Edue.. 
Presidency College, Calcutta m Nirmal 
Nohnti, @ of the iate Protap Ohunder Bose 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898 Called to the Bar in 
England, 1907. Address: High Court, 
Calcutta, 


GHUZNAVI, THE HoN ALHADJ SIR ABDEL 


KEEm™ ABU AHMED KHAN, KT, (1928), 
M.L.C., Zemindar and Land-owner , Member, 


combind GIDNIY, Henry ALBERT JOHN, 
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Executive Counai Govciument ot Bengal 3b. 
2» Auewt L872 m Lady Saidennessa 
Khinum 1894 Edue St Peters School Ex- 
mouth Devonshire Messrs Wren and Gumey’s 
Institution, Tondon Universities of Oxford 
an! Tena (Germany), Returned to 
lndii 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
(chuznin Lohan, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Iohani the last Independent Afghan 
(hicitun of Bengal Represented the whole of 
L B & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests im the old Imperial Legislative 
Council (1909 12) Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 
Council (1913 16) Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court ot ex-hing Hussein of 
Hedjiz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pugrim Traffic 
(1913) Lnter d Benzal Legislative Council, 
1323 and 1926 Appointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Lengal, wm 1924 and 1927 
Appoint 1 Member Lxaecutive Council 
bengal Government Apul 1929 Address 
North Howse Dilduar My mensingh , Writer's 
Buildings, Calcutta 


GiDTHOUR, MAARAJA BAHADUR CHANDRA 


MOUIFSIIWAR PRASAD SINGH, 
BAHADUR OF GIDHOUR b 1890 
His been « Mcmber of District Board, 
Monghyr, Vico Chairman, Local Board and 
in Honorary Magistrate with independsnt 
powcr (to try cases singly), Member of 
Te zislitive Council Bihar and Orissa, since 
1920 1926 = Titt. Vice President, Bibar Land- 
holdcr’s Association, Patna, President, Duivi- 
slulal Landholders’ Association Bhagalpore 
Picsident, Baidy wath Tomple Committee 
aud scheme of Manazement Ascended the 
Gadi on 21st November 1923 Title of 
Mah raja Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, 


MAHARAJA 


hi3 a Son and heir Mahara) Kumar Chandra 


(hoor Singh Address § Srivillas, Gidhour 
District Momshyr Nog 3 Wungcriord Street 
C ileutta 


Lt -Oor , 
IMS (retinnd), FROS; FRS; DO 
(Oxon) FRSA (London), D.P.H (Cantab) 
J P..MLA Ophthalmic Surgeon 6.9 June 1873 
Iduc at Calcutta, Tdinburgh RB. College 
University College soepuals London, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Post (:raduate Lecturcr, 
in Ophthalmology, Oxford University (1911) 
Entered IM 8 , 1898. Served in China Expe- 
dition, 1900-01, N E Frontier, 1918,N. W. 
Trontier, 1914-15 (wounded) Publwattons, 
Numerous works on Ophthalmic Surgery. 
President-in-Chief, Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European Association, All-India and 
Burma Leader of 1925 Anglo-Indlian 
Deputation to Lngland , Accredited leader of 
the Domiciled Community in India and 
Burma, Member of Legislative Assembly. 
Assistant Commissioner, Royal Commission, 
on Labour in India Address 874A, Eark 
Street, Calcutta 


GILBERT LODGE, Caprain EDWARD Morton, 


FSI,FIA, FAL, MTPI,JP. b. 23 
Jan 1880 m May d of Thomas Spencer, Esq 
of Norwood, London, 8. E. Edue at Sydney, 
N. 8S. Wales, Austrailia, Private practice 
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London 1903 1914 Royal Lnginec 
April 1915—May 1920 then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain, Asst Land Acquisi 
tion Officer, Bombay, May Nov’ 1920, 
Land Manager, Devclopment Directorate 
hd pee to Dec 1925 Address Churchgate 
Stree 


GILROY, Lr Cot PAavuL KNIGHTON, M C 
(1917) MD, FRCS IMS, Superinten 
dent St George’s Hospital Bombay 6 June 
7,1885 m Miss W H Walker Lduc Cam 
bridge (Selwyn Coll ) and St George s Hospital 
Hyde Park LIntered IMS, Jan 29, 1910 
Address 10 Rocky Hull Flats, Lands End 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


GINWALA Sin PADAMJI PESTONJI, LT (1927) 
B A (Hist Impos, Cambridge), Barmster at 
Law , Lconomic Adviser to Krenger & Loll Co 
Ltd ot stockholm 0b Nov 1875 m Frenny 
Bezon)) Lduc Govt Hizh School and 
Gujarit College Ahmedibid Trinity Hull 
Cambridge Calkd to the Bir 189) Advocate 
Chuef Court of Lower Burma 190) Asstt 
Govt Advocate 1915 Sccrctary [cgislativ 
Coundil Burmi 1916 resigne! 1920 | 
Prosidint Rangoon Muniapil Corporation 
192223 , Member TJegishitive Assembly 
1921 28 Member Indian Jinff Bod 
19.3 Presid¢nt 1926 1980 Address 

( /o Tata Sons & Go, Bombay House Bruce 
Street, Bombay 


GLANCY, BERTRAND James CIL 
Foreign and Political Department, Govern 
ment of India 0b 31st December 1882 mm 
1914 Grace Steele Educ Chfton Monmouth 
Lucter College Oxford Indian Civil Service 
Address Delhi and Simla 


GLANCY, SIR REGINALD ISIDORE RoBeErt,C 8 I 
(1921), CT E , Agent to the Governor General 
Central India (1924) 6 1874, m Helen 
Adelaide, d@ of LKdward Miles Bowen House 
Educ Clifton ures » Christ Church 
Oxford kHntered IC 1896 , Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903, Political Agent, 1907 

First Asstt Resident, Hyderabad, 1909 

Finance Member of Council, H Kk H_ the 
Nizam 8 Government, 19111921 Resident in 
Baroda, 1922, President of the Cabinet 
Jaipur, 1923. Addrese Indore 


GLASCOTT, JoHN RIoHARD Donovas 
CIE 1926), Agent Burma Railways 
6 10 June 1877 m Verner O'Reilly 
Blackwood kduc Bedford and YPublin 
Price Wills and Reeves, Railway and Port 
Contractors, 18981901, B N Riy, 1901- 
1903, Burma Railways, 1903 to date 
prior to being Agent was Chief Cngineer 
1918 to March 1920 Address 2(C, Iytche 
Road, Rangoon 


GOLDSMITH, REY MALcoLM GEORGE, Mis- 
sionary of CMS in Madras and Hyderabad, | 
Deccan 6 1849 
ey Grammar School, St Catherine's 

llege, Cambridge Ordained, 1872, CMS 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 , Calcutta, 1874 
75; Principal, Harris S&hool, Madras, 1883-91 
Hyderabad, 1891-09, Hon Canon, St George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905 Addrese; Royapet 
House, Royapettah, Madras. 


(1924), 


GOSWAMI, Kumar TULSI CHANDRA, 
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GONDAL His HIGUNESS MAHARAJA THAKORE 


SAuIB SHRI BHAGWAT SINHJNE OF ,GCIE, 
KCIE, 06 1865 s of late Thakore Saheb 
Sagramji of Gondal, m 1881, Nandkuverba, 
C.I1,d of H H Maharana of Dharampore, 
Educ Rajkumar Coll, Rajkot, Edin Univ 
Hon LL D (Edin) 1887 M B andC M 
(Ldin ) 1892 MRCP (Edin) 1892 DCL 
(Oxon ) 1892 M D (Edin) 1895 FRCP, 
(Zdin ) 1895, FCP andS B 1913, Fellow of 
University of Bombay 1885 FRSE 
1909, MBAS, MRI (Great Britain and 
Ireland) HPACGO Publication Journal ofa 
Visit to England, A Short History of Arjan 
Medical Scicace. Address Gondal, Kathia- 
war 


GODWIN, Sir CI4ARLES ALEXANDEB CAMPBLLL, 


LT GENMRAL, h UB, (1930), CB, (1924), 
CMG (1318) DSO (1917),GOC Pesha 
war Dist b 1873 m Catherine, d of Colonel 
V Milward, MP, for Worcester Edw _ at 
Westward Ho and Sandhurst Joimed Suffolk 
Regt on unattrched list in 1895, 1st Madras 
Lancers, 1896 transferred 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry 1898 Waziristan Militis and Opera 
tions in Wasinstan 1900, Staff College, 
1908 09 Bde Major, Mecrut Cavalry Brigade , 
GSO 2 Mhow, 1914, Great War, France, 
191417, Palestine 191719, War Office, 
1920, late A DC to the King Order of the 
Nile (3rd Class) 1918, Order bl Nahda (2nd 
Class), 1918, French War Cross (1919), 
Commanded Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade, 
1921 23 M G Cavalry, 1923 26 Command- 
dant stiff College, Quetta, 192627 Address 
llagstaff House Peshawar 


GOODE WALTER SamMULL CIE,ICS, BA 


(Hon ) Adeclande Umversity 1898, BA (Hon), 
Cambridge 1901 0 29 Nov 1878 m Jean 
Reed Beatson Bell (deceased) Edue Way 
College, Adeclade ICS General _hne, 
Deputy Chairman, Calcutta Corporation 
Othciating Chairman, Calcutta Corporation , 
Serictary, Local Sclf Government Department 
of Bengal Officiating Chairman, Calcutta 
Improvement Irust Division i] Commissioner 
fF ubluations Municipal Calcutta Address 
Lmted Service Club, Calcutta 


MA, 
(Oxon), Zemindar Member _ Legislative 
Assembly Son of Raja Kisorilal Gcswami 
of Sbcrampore, member of first Bengal Exe 
cutive Council & 1898 Edue Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Pans Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem 
blv tore present India at the August Session 
(1328) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section Address The Ra) Baree, Seram- 
poe Ramey Park, Ballygunjge, Calcutta 
chha, Benares , Puri 


Educ  hensington Pro GOUR, Sig HARI SinaH, Kr (1925), M.A., D 


Lit, DCL, LLD, Member cf the Legis- 
lative Assembly Barrister-it-Law. 6 26 Nov. 
1872 Edue. Govt Hiyh School, Saugor, 
Hislop Coll , Nagpur, Downing Coll., Cam 

bridge Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918 22, First Vice-Chancellor,and Hon. D. 
Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed lst May 
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1924 1926 Member of Indian Central Com GRAY, ALE\ANDER GFORGF Manager, Bank of 


mittee Flected Deputy Pr ~ident ot the Leg 
Assemblv and Vice President of the Empire 
Parlamentary Association (Indian Bianch) 
Hon Member of the Anthenzum Club 
National Liberal Club and British Lmpire 
Society Publications Law of transfcr in 
British India 3 vols (5th 1dition,, Penal 
Law of Braltish India 2 vols (4th Cdition) 
HinduCode 38rd Idition) The Spirit of 
Buddhism His only Love Random Rhymes 
to other jocms Address Nagpur 


GOWAN HAyxDr CIARFNDON, BA (OXON) 

VD CTI (1928) PTICS Chief Secretary 
to Government (cntral Provinces b 4 July 
1878 m Idna Gowan (nee Brown) 1905 
Educ at Tlstree School 18801892 Pugby 
School 1892 1897 New College Oxford 1897 
1991 Univ Coll, Jondon 190102 Under 
Secretiry to C P Govt, 190108 officiated 
as Under Secretury, Commerce and In iustrics 
Department Government of India July to 
Nov 1908 Settlement Officcr Hoshanga 
bad District 191317 Jlainineiil Secretary 
to Govt, C P 1918 1921 1l)y Commissioner 
Nagpur 19232) TJTinaniu &tcutiry to 
Govt 192) 27 Chief Secrctury March 1927 
{iiress ‘Na.pur 


GRAHAM, Rrv JOHN ANDERSON WA (I lin) 
ND (Liin) KIH Gold Medal, CI] 
VD 1RGS Missionary of Church of 
Scotland at halimpong Bengul, since 1838) 
Lounder and Hon Supdt of St Andrews 
Colonial Homes 6 1861 Ldue ( irdros 
Pirish School Glasgow High School J din- 
burgh University m hate Mc( onachie (K I 
H golimedal) who died 1919 Wasin Home 
© S ink kdinbur,h 1877 82 graduited 1880 
ordained 1389 Publications On the 
threshold of three closed lands and’ lhe 
missionary expansion of the Reformed Church 

es Address Kalimpong, Bengal 


GRAHAM Sm Jaxcrror MA, (Osaon) 

KCIL (1930) Barat Law CIL (1924) 
I C § - Secretary Legislative Depart 
ment Government of India (1924), 6 18, 
April 1880 m Ohve Bertha Maurice Lduc 
St Pauls School London and Balliol Coll, 
Oxford Entered Indian Civil Service 
1904, Asstt Collector, 1904, Axustt Judge 
1908 Asstt Legal Remembrancer, Bombay 
1911 Judicial Asstt Kathiawar 1913 , Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern 
ment of India, 1921 Addjess Grindlay & 
Co Bombay 


GQRAHAME WItLiiAM FitzwiLiiaw, IC & , Pro 

vincial Art Officer Supdt of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provintial Iraming Officer since 
1920 b&b 1871 m 190.0 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine 
U § Edue at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge Supdt and Pol 
Officcr, S Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and agai from Feb 1919 
io June 1920 Supermtendent and P O 
8 8 §S from 192225 Address Pegu Club 
Pangoon 


India JTtd, wd Vice President, 
Institute of Binkers 6 1884, m Dulce 
Muriel anny Wild 1922 = Ldue 

Miccksficld Grimmar School  Parrs Bank, 
Ltd) VWinchester ind District srrived India, 
190. cntered scrvice of the Bank of India, 
Ltd 1908 Address 88 Nepean Sca Road, 
Milibir Hull Bombay 


Indian 


GRAVES Hon SIR Wiit1amM LCwart, Kr 


(1924) , Judge of Calcutta High Court since 
1914, and Vice Chancellor, Calcutta University 
since 1924 b 1869 Educ Harrow Keble 
College, Oxford Asst Master at Evelvns, nt 
Uxbridge, 1894 90, called to Bar, Lincoln’s 
Inn 1100 iddres High Court, Calcutta , 
33 Wurlboroush Place N W 


GRIEN Aran MICHAKT, MA, (Oxon), ICS 


| 


| 
GRIGSON Li 
CMG 1 


( 


D yuty High Commissicnce for Inite (1930) 
6 11 April 1885 m Joan the only child of 


Mr wd Mrs T D Ilkin (1919) Ldue St 
Pauls School Jondon  TJincoln College, 
Oxford Joined ICS in 1909 Address 


India House, Tond on 


“LUT -C( LONEI EDWARD GL&LSON, 
917 CIE, Deputy Inspector. 
(eneral of Police, Punjab b 1877 Educ 
Portsmouth rammar Schoo! Asst Blockade 
Officer, W1ziristan 1900 Poll Officer, Mohmand 
Border, 1908, Commdt Border Military 
Police, Peshawar, 190207, Per Asst to 
Inspr Gen of Pol N W IT, 1907-9, on 
special duty Persiau Gulf, 1909-12 , Com- 
missioner of folice Mesopotamia 


RIIVI = Relert George Hon Mods Tit 
Hum C11 (1930) Acting Director of 
Public Instruction Malras 6 18th October 
1881 Edue I ettes Oxford Indtan 
TI ducational Service Adiress Old College, 
Nungambakkim “1 lras 


GRIFLITH, Su FRANOIS CHARLES, KT (19J1) 


GULAB SINGH, Rais, 


CSI (1923), OBL (1919) 

Medal (1916) , Insp Gen of Police, Bombay 
Presy 1921 6 9 November 1873,m_ Ivy 
Morna, daughter of George Jacob, ICS, 
Educ Blundells School, Liverton Joined 
Indian Police, 1898, Commr of Police, 
Bombay 1919-21 Address, Poona. 


King 8 Police 


Sanpak, MLA 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank, 
Ltd , I yallpur, and Landlord 6 March 1866 
m da of Dr Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur Edue Government Coll Lahore 
Headmaster, Govt Sandeman High, School, 
Quetta, for 10 vears, Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist Baard, Lyall- 
pur,and Pres of several co operative credit 
socicties and association and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly 1920 and re- 


elected in 1923 and reelected in 1926 unopposed 


Member Tinape> Committee, Govern- 
ent of India Won Magte Lyallpur, for 
9 years Address Bhawana Bazar, Lyall- 
pur Punjab 
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GULAMJILANI, BIJLIKHAN, SARDAR, NaWAB 
OF WAI First Class Sardar of the Deecan and a 
Treaty Chief. 5 28 July 1888. m. sister of H.H 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora Educ. 

Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served in the 
TImperia! Cadet Corps for two vears, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Men.ber, Bombay Legis 
Council; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923, was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim YLeague and 18 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, Hon ADC toH L the 
Governor of Bombay, 1929 President ot the 
State Council Jaora Stite, 30th July 1930 
Address The Palace Wal, District Sitara 


GWALIOR, His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA GEORGr 
JIWAJI RAO SCINDIA RAHADUR 0 26th June 
1916 Succeeded to the gad on Sth June 
1925 Address Jai Bilas Palace, Gwahor, 
and Madho Bilas Palace, Shivapu, C 1 


HABIB-UI-LAM SAHIB BAHADUR, THE HON 
KHAN BAHADAR SIR MUHAMMAD KT (1922) 
K ( §,1, (1927), K.C.1 E (1924), C f E (1920) 
b Sept 22 1869 m Saidithun Nisi Begum, 
Educ.* Zilla High School, Saidapet Joined 
the Bar in 1888 ; in 1897 was presented Certi- 
ficate of Honour on the occasion of Golden 
Jubilee of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres, 
Taluk Board and Pres , Dist Board, Khan 
Bahadur, 1905; Member, Legislative Cornel, 
1909-12, appcinted Temporary Member 
Madras Executive Council, 1919, was Com: 
missioner of Madras Corporation,1920 Gave 
evidence before Royal Commn on Decen 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn , served as a co-opted meinber on 
Reforms Committes, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923-March 1921, Member ot Council 
of the Governor of Midras 19201924 
Member of the Wueroy s Council 1925 1930 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926 27 Leade1 of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929) 
Address Madras 


HADOW, SiR (FREDLRIOK) AUSTEN, KT. 
1926), CV O. (1022). M. Inst. CE ,M Inst 
1ans , V D, Chief Commissioner of Railwavs 

b & Sep. 1873.m. Kate Louisa Margary. Ed? c. 


Branksome House, Godalming, 1883-1887 , 


Charterhouse, 1887-1892; R. I. E. College 


Coopers Hill, 1892-95, Associate Covpers | 
Hill, 1895 , Appointed Asstt Engineer, State . 
Rlys 1895, employed as Asstt. Engineer on ~ 


construction of new railways in Bengal, 1896- 
1002; Asstt. Manager, E B. Rly , 1902-1904; 
Asstt, Secretary, Railway Board, 1905-1909 , 
M er and Engineer-inChief, B G.J.P, 
RIy K athiawar, 1909-1911 , Deputy Agent 
W. Rly., Lahore, 1911-1916; Secretary 
Railway Board, 1916-1919; Agent, North- 
Western Railway, 1919 24, Member, Railway 
Boaid, 1924 ulddress Motyyn, Simla, W. 


HAIDER KARRAR JAFRI, Syup, Momber, 


Legis. Assembly and Asstt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. 8 8 Dec. 1879. 


HAILTY, Sir 


Who’s Who tn India. 


Married. EHduec.: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M.A.O. Coli., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistri’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay, 
Member, Gonda Dist. Board for six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 14 
years; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 


Co-operative Bank, Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow, President 


and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School. 
Addrese: Balrampur, Dist Gonda (U.P.). 


HAIG HARRY GrasHaAM CIE, (1923) CSI 


(1930), Secretary to Government of India 
Home Dept ,b 13 April 1881 m to Volet 
May Deas d of J Deas, ICS, (retired) 
Educ * Winchester and New Colleges, Oxtord 
Lotered ICS 1905 Under Secretary to 
Govt, UP 191012 , Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers 19151919 , Deputy Secretary to 
Govt of Indi: Fmance Dept , 1920 , Secy 
Liscal Commission 1921 22 , attached Ler 
Commission 1923 24 Private Secretary to 
Viceroy 1925 Ag Home Member Govt 
of India, 1930 Address Gost of Indi 
Simla and Delhi 


Wilryau MALcoLM, GCIL, 
KCS1,1I1C%, Governor of the Unted Pro 
Vinces (1928), Knight ot Grace of Order ot 
St John of Jerusalem Hon TYellow, Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford D Litt (Lahore) 
b 1872 m 1896, Andreina, d. of Count 
Hannibale Balzani Italy. Lady of 
Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem; 
F.RGS. Edue ° Merchant Taylor’s 
School; Corpus Christ: College, Oxford 
(Scholar). first Class Mod Furst Class 
Lit Hum Colonisation Officer, Jhelum 
Canal Colony, 1902, Sec, Punjab Govt , 
1907 , Dy. Sec, Govt of India, 1908, 
Member, Durbar Committee, 19:1; Ch 
(ommr Pili 191219 Limance Member 
Government of India 1919 1922 Home 
Member Government of Indiv, 1922 1924 
(sovernor of the Punjib 1924 28 Address 

Governors Camp, U P 


HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, A#AN BAHADOR (1926) 


Proprietor of Pioneer Arms Co, Meerut, 


6 1880 Durng Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) was ‘Treasurer, Meernt Division 
Red Crescent Fund, durmg Great War 


(1918) worked as Hon Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee Member 
of many educational institutions. LDlected 
in 1916 to MWeerut Municipal Board, 
re-elected in 1919, elected in 1920 to Legie- 
lative Assembly, re-elected In 1923 Appoint- 
ed in 1922 to bench of Hon Magistrates , 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered First “Cliss 1929 =) Elected 
in 1922, Hon Secretary to the Central Hay 
Committee of India. Kfécted unopposed in 
1927 to Cantonment Board, _ re-elected 
unopposed in 1928 for three years, elected 
Vice-President of Prohibition league of 
Tndia in 1926, re-clected in 1928 elected Pre 
sident otf Meerut Cantonment Residents’ 
Association in 1926 “Address ‘“‘ Pioneer 
House, ’’ Meerut Cantonmcnt. 
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MNAKSAR, Con. KarnaS NaRaIn BA, CIE 
Mahsir Khas Bahadur, Pol Meznber, Gwalior 
Durbar,since 1912 6 1878 Edue Victoria 
College, Gwalior Allahabad University Hon 
Prof of History and Philosophy, 1899 1902 
Priv Sec to Maharaja Scindia in 1903 12 
Under-Scc , Pol Dept ,on dep 19057 Capt 
4th Gwalior Imp Sr Inf, 1902 Col 


1924 Director Princes Sp cil Orzimtsation 
(on deputation) 11.8 1930 tiles 
Gwili 


HALL, Mayor RALPH LLLIS CakR, CIE IA 
Mily Accts Dept, Ficld Controller, Poon1 
6b 1873 Joined army, 1894 Major 1912 
served Tirah 1897 98 Curopean War, 1914 17 
Address Ticld Controller Poona 


HAMITT Harry BA Piincipal biphinstone 
College 6 3 Aug 1891 m AHaildy Annie 
Shipp Edue Roval Aciicmici Institution 
Relfast and Queen» University Belfast 
After graduation served in british an Indiin 
Army Appointed to the IFS in 1919 
Address Liphinstone College Loml !y 


HAMILTON C J,MA, E8&S, Indian Edu 
cational Service Prot or Cconomis, Patna 
College , Fellow ot Patna University 6 1878 
Edue private tutor, Kings Cullege 
London Caius College, Cambridge, gradu 
ated first class Moral Science Tripos, 1901 

Memler of Mosely Lducationa! Commissio: 
to USA 1903 Mcmbcr of Inner Lemple 
1908 Dunk'n Lecturer at Oxford University 
1912 Minto Prof of Economics, Calcutta 
University 191819 Publications ‘° Trade 
Relations between England and India” Ad 
dress Patna College, Patna 

HAMMOND SI! (I GBrRT)I AURIE LUCAS BA 
(O1on) CBI 1918 CSL 19% KCI 
(1J.7) Governor of Assam (! 27) 8 12 
Jan 18°3 m lthe Jlownsend Warner 
kduc Newton Coll Newton Abtot S 
Devon and Kebl Coll Oxford I ntercl 
1G 8,1n 1896 Puble ations Indinn 1 Icction 
Petitions 3 Vols (Piorecr Press Allah 
abad), The Indian Candidate and Re 
turning Officer (Oxford University Press) 

Address Government House Shillong 
Assam 


HAR BILAS SARDA, RAI SAnIB, FRS] 

MBAS ISS Member, Lezislative Assen 

bly 6 3 June 1867 Educ Ajmer Government 
College and Agra College Was a teacher in 
Government College Ajmer,w as transferred to 
Judicial Department in 1892, apptd Guardian 
to H H the Maharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 

reverted to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902, was Subordinate Judge, First Clas 

at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub Judge ana 
Judge, Small Causes Court Beawar, ti) 
1921, Judge, Small Causes Court Ajmer 
1921 23 officiated as Addl Dirt and Session 

Judge and retired in Dec 1923, and was 
Judge Chief Court Jodhpur Re elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, from Ajmer 
Merwara Constituency m 1927 and again in 
September 1930 Was elected a member of 
Royal Asiatic Suiety of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Royal Statistical Soucts 


HARI 
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of London Statistical Association of Boston 
USA Royal Society of Literature 


Teachers Guild of Great Britam and Ireland: 
is Secretary of Paropkarini Sabha of lnaia 
Publications Hindu Superiority , Ajmer 
Hiatorical and Des«riptive, Maharana Sanga 
Maharana kAumblia, Maharaja Hammii 
of  Ranthambhor Prith Vira) Vijaya 
Address Civil Lines Ajmer Rajputana 


HARI AISHAN KATY Raga Pannir MA 


CSI CT1 Pu Bahdur b 18698 of Raja 
Pwuniit Suray Kaul CTL Ldue Govt 
Coll Thor Asstt Commsr 1890 Jun 


Scy to linancdal Comms: 1893 97 District 


Tule Taihore 189798 Deputy Commr 
Thang 1898 % ttlhement Officer Muzaffar 
garh 18951903 S QO Mianwali 1903 8 
Dy Commsr 19096 Dy Comm Muza 


ffargirh 190809 Dy Commsr and Supdt 
Census Operations Punjab 191012 Dy 
Commsr Montzomery 1913 on special duty 
to report on Criminal litbes Dec 1913 April 
1914. Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Jiibes) 191719 Dy Commissioner Jhelum 
1919 Commissioner Rawal Pindi Division 
191920 Commuissioner Jhulunder Division 
November 1920 to November 1923 apptd 
to Roy ul Commission on Services 1923 1924 
Commissioner, Rawil Pind: Division 1924 
rtired Nov 1924 Member, Lconomic 
Inquiry Committe 1922 Member Indian 
Tuff Board (Cotton lextile Industry In 
quiry) 192627 Dewan IJharitpur State 
Apult» Octcl¢1 1927 Adivess <) Tawrence 


Roivl Jahor 

HAWINE LON ( ENFRAT SIR) (HARILS 
Harincren CBE KROB DSO DCI 
AD¢ ¢€ ural to th hin, Gcnuril 


Officer fommanding Westtrn GCommind 0b 
31 May 1872 m Glidys Noah Grattan 
Educ Chelt(nham College R M © Sindhurst 
dhe King s Regiment Bde Myor 6th Infautry, 
Ide Aldershot BGGS Canadian Corps 
MGGS5S Second Army in great war, DCT 
GS Wir Offic G OC Army of Black Sea, 
G OCG Alhed 1 >rces of occupation in Turkey 
GOC Northcrn Command Inglind and 
GOC Western Command, India Address 
Klagstaff Housc, Quctta 


HARISINGH “WAsjorn GENKI AL RAO BAHADU! 


JHAKUR OF SATTASAR CI] OBL Army 
Minister State Counc and GOC Bikaner 
State lorces 6 1882 Liue Mayo College 
Address Sattasar House Bikaner 


SINGHJI SHREEMAN RAO BAHADUR 
RAJA RAJ SHRIE SAHIB GIF (1928) Chief of 
Mahajan Premier Noble of Bikaner State, 
Title of Rao Bahadur ’° conferred on 12th 
December 191] 6 16th October 1877 m 
the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Sathin 
in Jodhpur State 1n 1894 Ldue The Mayo 
College and the Government College, 
Ajmer Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Lrit 
Rajputra Hitkarini Local Sabha, and 
President of the Sardars Advisory Committee 
Bikaner Address PO Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Rallway, 
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HARKISHEN LAT (IALA) 6 16 April 1866 

]duc Govt Coll Lahore and Trinity Coll, 
Cambridge Barat Law Retired from_ the 
Bar,1900, since then devoted to Industrial and 
commercial organisation and activity, Pro«i 
dent, Reception (ommittce of the Congress 
1909 President Industrial Conference held at 
Bankipur, 1912 gave evidence beforc the 
Industrial Commission Member, Punjab 
Tegislative Council 1908 1910, 1921 23 
seliow Pumab University tried under 
Martia] Taw regime of 1919 and sentenced 
to transportition for life ni forfeiture of 
proj eity , released Christmas 1919 President, 
Punjab Provincial Conference at Jullunder 
1920 appointed Minister for Agriculture 
Punjab 1920 21 Resigned 1923 since then 
devoted himactlf to busincss ind bankin 
Since refiremcnt o:ginised Peoples Bank of 
Northern India Ttd = hiving1] = g previously 
brought the Bharat Insurance Co Ltd into 
being Pre idcnt Commercial Congress, Delhi 
in 1926 appointed onthe Bankinz Jaquiry 
Committce Central and Provinaw 1929 
Address lahore 


HARNAM SINGH, THE Hon Rasa Siz, K CIT 
b. 15 Nov 1851, y s of lat H H Raja 
Kajgan Sir Raja Randhcr Singh, Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, GCS I m 1875, Rani Tady 
Harnam Singh 56 s 1 ad Edue Kapur 
thala Managed Kapurthala Dstates in Oudb 
for over 18 years Served as member of 
Hemp Drugs Commission in 1893-94 and is 
Hon Litt Secy toB I Association of Taluk 
dars of Ou hand ex-Kellow of Punjab Univer 
aity, and a life member of th Court ofthe Luck 
now University was memlirof Imp Lig 
Council and aftirwards of Punjab L g Counel 
1900 2, Member of the Council of State sinc 
1920 Membcr of the Central Commuittcc of the 
Lady Dufferin lund Gucst at Coronation 
1002 Created Rajya 1007 Decorated for 
Gencral Public service, Rajya hereditary 
(1922) Addrese Simla or Lucknow or 
Tullandur City 


HARRIS, DOUGLAS GORDON, Dip Ing (Zurich) 

CIE,MIk (Ind), Consulting Lugineer to 
Government of India (1925) 6 19 Oct 1883 
m Alice,d of Spencer Achrojd of Bradford 
Yorks Educ Rugbv School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland Asst and 
Laecutive Loginecer, P W D 1907 14, Under 
Secritaryto Government, UP,P WD 1910, 
Under Secretary to Government of India 
PWD 1916, SecretarytoP W D Reorga 
nisation Committee, 1917 Under-Secrctars 
to Government of India, PWD 1918, Asstt 
Inspector General of Irrigation in India, 19.0 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee 
1922, Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, Public Works Branch 1922 Publica 
ions Irrigation im India (Oxford University 
Proas) Address «fo Department ot Indus 
tnes of Labour, Simli 


HARRISON, CHABLTON Scott CHOLMEITY, 

CIE (1928) Chi f Engineer, Liovd barrage 
and Canals Construction b 1s Vay 1581 
m Violet Murial Monam,y 2nd d of the lite 
Dr L H Buchel! and Mrs Buckell of Chiches 
ter Edue Coopers Hill Asst) = Encinec: 


HLALI 


UILNLAER LT GENERAL SIR 
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PWD, Belgaum 1902 1906, Astt Engi 
neer P W Irrigation, Nasik 1906 1900 

Ex Fnginceer P W D Irrigation, Nasik 
1906 1909 Cy. Engineer PWD Nasth 
District 1909 1910 Lx Engineer Pravars 
Canals Construction Pivision 191119 

1x Engineer Karachi Canals 1920 21 Super 
Intending Engineer Sukkur Barrage 1921 23 

Chief kngincer JTloyd (Sukkur) Barrage and 
Canals Construction 19.3 to date Address 

Karachi, Sind 


HATWA, MAHARAJA BAHADUR GURU MAHA- 


DEV ASRAM PRASAD SASIOF 6 19 July 1892, 
S Oct 1896 to the Gad: after death of fathcr 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
KCIL, ot Hatwa Address athuwa 
P O, District Saran, Behar and Orssa 


HALE MIAN ABDUL, BA,ITB MBL 


1919) MLA Advocate, I ahore High Court 

Oct 1888 JLZduc vt Lahore Lorman 
Christian College Pissed TI B 1910 
started practice 1t Judhiina elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year _ elected 
J Voce President 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President Is first non official President of 
JTudhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922 Address President, 
Municipa) Council, Ludhiana. 


ROBLRT JOHN WINGFIELD BA, 
(Cantsb), 1899 MA (Cantab) 1922 

OBI (1917) CLL (1930) Agent to 
the Governor Geneial, Central India 

w4 Septumbir 18°6 m Alice Isabk Hope 

m106 Fthel T R S ott in 192. and Muri 
dre ti1ul Palmerin19_6 Idue Kinz s School 
C interbury ind Trinity College Cambridge 
Second Licutenint und South Staffordshire 
Re,iment 1900 lwut 46th Punjabis 1902 

ented P litical 1) y utment 1903 served on 
NW. Prov e Apwer Gwalior and gain on 
N W I Province Address United Service 
Club Pall Mall, London 


HLNDERSON, ROBERT HiRRI0T, (IL, Tea 


Planter (retired) Supdt of Tarrapur Com- 
pany) 8 lea Gardens Cachar, Assam, Chair- 
man, Ind Tea Assoc, Cachar and Sylhet 
Represented tea planting community on 
Imp Leg Council, 1901 2, when legislation 
regidating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Member, 
Legislative Council of KE Bengal and Assam 
President, Manipur &tate Durbar, 1917-1l» 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 


WILLIAM 
CHARLLS GHEARD KCB (1919) KAGOMG 
(1922) CB (1915) DSO (1902) Connaught 
Rangers GO m Chief Southern Command 
(192%) 6 22 August 1807 m 1901 Clara 
Marion d of late C Jones of Velindre Biecon 

two s lntered army ldods Capt 1897 Bt 
Major 1901 Bt Lt Colonel 1902 Major 
1)07 B Col and ADC to the hing 1907 

Major Generul 1917 Lt General 1926 served 
Southern Nigenia Second in Command of 
S N Regt West African Frontier Force 
1902 (promoted Lt -Col) Commanded Ubium 
Ishan Ibehu Oloho Afikpo Igara and Afikpo 
Txpeditions and columns in Benin Territorial 


Who’s Who wn Indta 


Expedition and Aro Txpedition 3 rvel J uro 
pean War, 191418 (wounded) Intelligence 
and Survey Officer, Benin Territories Lupedi 
tion, 1899 DAA and QMG Orange River 
Colony District 1906 10 Lt Col to command 
2nd Batt North Stafford Regiment at Pesha 
war 1912Temp Bng Commander Ist Pesha 
war Infantry Brigide 1912 Temp Brigade 
Commander Rawalpindi Infantry Brigade 
1913 Commander ist Infantry Bmgade 
Quetta 1914 54th Infintry Brigade with 
temp rank Bng General 1915 Commanded 
190th Infantry Brigade, 19168 Commanded Sth 
Div 1916 to end of war formed 4nd command 
ed Southern Div on Rhine holding portion of 
Bridgehead east of Cologne 1919 kormed 
and commanded Independent Division Nov 
1919 GOC Rhine Garrison Cologne, 19.0 
(Commander of Legion dhonneur 1918 
KCB) Commanded British Uppcr Silesiin 
Force 192122 (KCMG) Communded 31d 
Division and Salisbury Plain Area 1922 2 
Publication Push Warfate 190( Add ess 
Headquarters Southern Command Poon 


HLRAS, HFNRi1, SJ, M4 Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indiin His 
torical Rcsc arch Institute St Aavici s College 
Bombiy, President Bombty Historical 
Society Correspondinz Member of the His 
torict] ecords Commission for the Bombay 
Centre Member of the internitional Com 
mittee of Historical Suicnces b September 11, 
1888 Educ Barcelona (Spain) Cleveland Ohio 
(USA) Professor ot History, Sacicd Heat 
College (Barcelona) , Principal, Our Saviour s 
College, Saragossa (Spam) J ublications 

History of the Manchu Dynasty of Chini 
(in Spanish), 3 Vols Lhe Conyust of the 
kort of Asugarh by Lmycror Akl u (accord 
ing to an eye witness) (mm Ind Ant) Lh 
City of Jinji at the end of the loth Ccntury 
(Iiid), Ihe Portuguese lort of Burcalor 
(Jihid )} Vcnhatapatiraya I and the Portusucsce 
(Journal of the Mythic Socwty) The Statucs 
of the Nayaks of Madurain the Pudu Mantap 
am (lbw) Luly Relations betwc n 
Vijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid) Asokas 
Dharma and Religion (Jbid) Historical Carv 
ings at Vijayanagaia (Ibid) Goa Viragal 
of the time of Harthara II of Vijayanagara 
(Ibid) Lhe story of Akbars Christian Wite 
(Journil of Indiwn History) ‘The Palace of 
Akbar at Fatehpur Sikn (/bid ) The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara 1614 1617) 
(Iiid ), Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid ) 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) ‘lhe Last Defeat of 
Meherakula (Ibid ) Relations between Guptas 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society), Lhe Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Jind ) 
Rami Deva Raya I1,an Unknown Lmpcror 
of Vijayanagara ({hid) ‘Lhe Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal,B BRAS) <A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History (id), Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar s Religious Discussions (Zbid) Two 
controversial Points in the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute 

The Decay of the Portuguese Power in Ind 

(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society 

Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Al 


HOWARD, ALBERT, 
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Adal Shih 1 (/aid) A Historical Lour in search 
of Kadaiba Documents (Id), Some 
Unknown Di vings between Bijapur and Go. 
(Pioceedings of the Indian Historical Records 
(ommsion) A Treaty between Aurangzeb 
and the Portuguese (Jb) Jehangir and the 
Portuguese (oid) Ihe I\pansion wars of 
\Vonkitapy Nayaha of Iker (1b: A Paper 
Sanad of Biswippa Navitha of Ikeri (Ldid) 
lhe writing of History Notes on Historica 
Mythology for Indian Students (Madras, 
1926) ‘The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayana 
Zara Vol J, 10421614 (Madras, 1927), 
Bezmmnings of Vijayanagara History (Bom- 
bay, 1929) .iddress St #Xaviers College, 
BombLav 


HIDAYATALLAH THE HON KHAN BAHADUR 


Sin SHAIKH GHULAM HUSSAIN, KT 1926), 
Member of t ouncil (23rd June 1928) 8 Jan 
1878 Educ Shikarpur High School, D J 
Sind Coll wd Govt Iw School Bombay, 
Pluader Mcmbcr and elected Vice Presdt , 
Hyderabad Municipality , Presdt District 
Local Board, Hyderabad and Member, Bom 
bay Leg Council for past 14 years Minister 
ot Govt in charge of Jocal Self Govern- 
ment since 1921 Member of the Lxecutive 
Counell since June 1928 Address The 
Secretariat Bombay 


HIGNELL Simwvey Rozsirt, CSI (1922), 


CIL Idve, Malvern Exeter College, Oxford, 
Tntered ICS, 1896, Magte and Collr. 
1912 Dy Secretary, Govt of Indla, 
Home Deptt 191519, Officiated as Home 
Secretiry on four occasions during that 
erlod, Private Secretary to H UU the 
iceroy, 1920 Address Delhi or Simla 


HOOPER, Rev WImI.uiaAM, DD , Missionary, 


CLS Franslator, Mussoorie, since 1892 
6 1837 Edue Cheltenham Preparatory 
School, Bath Grammar School, Wadham 
College Onaford Hebrew LTnxhibition, 
Sanskrit Scholaiship lst classin Lit Hum., 
BA,1809,M4,1861,DD,1887 Went to 
India, CVS 1861, Canon of Lucknow, 1906 
1919, Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889 90 Publreations The Hindustani 
Language, Notcs on the Bible and many 
smaller works 1n English, Hindi and Urdu 
Address Mussoorie, India 


HOLsON Sir JoHn ERNISt Burrery, Ma 


(Oxon) KCSI (1024) OBL (1918) VD 
(1923) Ag Govwrnor ot Bombiy 6b 17 March 
1577, mm Mildrd Alic*, @ of late A B 
Stewird ICS Elue Kkdinburgh Academ 
ind Magduku Coll Oxford Indian Civil 
Service Bombay, from19 0 War service in 
Baluchistin ind Persian, 1915190, Rank 
of Yicut¢( oloncl Home Member, Govt of 
Bombay 13 61931 Publscanons Editor of 
the Philitelic Journal of India 1928 19.8 
Addres Druamore Malabir H ll Bombay, 
orco Grindlay & Co, Ltd, P O Box 93, 
Bombay 


O.LE., M.A, A2B.C.9 
F LS, Director of the Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore and Agricultural Adviser to 
States in Central India and Rajputana 0b 
1873 m 1905 Gabrielle L C Matthael, 
Educ, Royal College of Science, Lon 
don §t John’s College, Cambridge, Hirst 
Class Hons Nat Science Tripos, 1898 ; BA, 
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1899, M A 1902 Mycologist and Agricul- 
tural Lecturer Impl Dept of Agmnicul- 
ture for West Indies, 18991902 Botanist 


to South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
1908-1905 Imperial Economic Botanist to 


the Government of India, 19051924 Publi 
cations Crop productions in India, The 
Development of Indian Agriculture, The 


Application of Science to Crop-production , and 
numcrous papers on botanical and agricul 
tural subjects Address Indore, Ccntral 
Indla 

HOWDLLS, GrorGk, BA. (Lond.), M.A 
(Camb,) , B. Litt. (Oxon), B D (St. Andrews), 
Ph.D ( Tubingen >, Principal of Serampore 
College, Bengal, since 1906. b. May 1871. 


Educ,. Gelligaer Grammar School, Regent’s 
Park and University Oolleges, London, 
Mansfield and Jesus Colleges, Oxford, 


Christ’s College, Cambridge; Umiv. of Tu- 
bingen, Appointed by Baptist Missionary 
Society for Educational work in India, 1895 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Biblical translation work, 1895- 
1904 , originated movement for reorganisation 
of Serampore College Angus Lecturer, 1909 

published under the title‘‘ The Soul of India ,”’ 
and Fellow of University of Calcutta, since 
1913 and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 1926 
Address Serampore College, Serampore, 
Bengal 

HUDSON, The Hon’ble M 
B A (Oxon) CIL, ICS, 
Council, Government of Bombiy & 22nd 
Aug 1875 m Alice Violet,@ of the late 
Rev C T Ward Lduce Dulwich College and 


Walter Frank 


BNC Oxford Entered ICS 1898 
Collector of Thar Parkar, Hvderabad 
Tarkana, Surat, Poona, and _ Karachi 
Member of Legislitixe Assembly and 
Government Whip 1924 26 Commissioner 
in Sind, 192629 Member of Lvecutive 
Counul Bombav, 1929 Address Sea 


View, Malabar Hill, Bomba) 


HUEFAM, 11 COLONEL WITLIAM T\ ERS CHRIS 
TOPHIR OBE M(,7 P AM Inst Mech 
Inginecr Tocal Representitive India Sir 
W GG Armstrong Whitworth and Co Itd 

b 1880 Pupilsmp with Greenwood and 
Batley, Ltd (Leeds) sith Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1004-1006 with Babcock and Wilcox, 


Ltd, Calcutta and Bombay, 1907 1914, 
served with ist Bn, West Yorkshire 
Regt , 1914-1916 , Commanded __ ditto 
1016 (France) , DAQMG, XIVth 


Army Corps, France (1916), Ditto 46th 
(North Midland) Division, France, 1917, 
AQMG, XVth Army Corps, France, 1918, 
A A &Q M QG Tanks Corps, Army of 
Occupation 1919, Brevet, O BE MC 
Nespatches (four times) 1914 Stir Cromx de 
Guerre (Belge) Deputy Chief Controller, 
Government of India Surplus Stores, 1920-22 
President ‘Socaety of orkshiremen in 
Bombay, 192930, Comma:ding Bombay 
Battn, A F 1 1930 Address Byculla 
Club, Bombay 


EV. ERNEST R., SJ, Archivist and 
ay to the R. C. Archbishop of Bombay. 


Secre 
b. 9th tember 1868. Edue: Society of 
Jeaus, Boglish Province. Came to India 
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1902 and since then engaged in literary work 
in Bombay Editor of The Examwner fron 1902 
to 1924 Publuwations A series of Examiner 
Reprints, on theological, historical and con- 
troversial subjects Also a “ History of the 
Bombay Mission with a special study of the 
Padioado Question’ Address St Xaviers 
High School Fort, Bombay 


| HUSSAIN, SIR AHMED, NAWAB AMIN JUNG 


Member ot . 


BAHADUR WA BIT ILD (1926) (91 
(1911) Niwib (1917) KCI (1922) Pesiu 
Minister 2e Minister m Waitmg on H EH 
the Nizam since 1915 and Chet Secretary to 
Ht} H s Goveanment 6 11 Aug 1863 9 a9 
Fitima Lady Amin Jung 68 3d Edue 
Christian College and Presidency College 
Madras, Governor’s Scholar, High Court 
Vahil 1890 Advocate (1928) Deputy Colh 
and Magistrite 1890 92 Asstt Secretary to 
the Nizam 1893 Personal Secretary to Nizam 
1895 Chief Secretary to Nizam 3 Govt 1905 
Publications ‘ Notes on Islam”, articles 
in Periodicals Address Amin Munyil, Said 
bad Hyderabad Deccan 


HYDARI, StR AKBAR NAWAB HyYDAR NAWAB 


JUNG BAHADUR, Finance Minister Hydera 
bad 6b 8 Nov 1869 m Amena Naymuddin 
Tvabji (Kalser1-Hind Gold Medal) Cr 
Knight (1928) Educ St Xavier’s College, 
Bombav Joined Indian Iinance Dept , 1888, 
Asstt Acctt General U P ,1890, Dy Acctt. 
General, Bombay, 1897, Dy Acctt General, 
Madras, 1900 Examiner Govt Press Ac- 
counts 1901, Comptrolkr India Treasuries, 
1903 C P, 1904, lent as Acctt General 
Hyderabad State 1905, Financial Secre- 
tary 1907 Secretary to Government, Home 
Dept , (Judicial Pohce, Lducation, etc), 
1911 Ag Dutrector General of Commerce 
and Industrics 1919, Accountant General, 
Bombay, 1920, Finance and Railway 
Member Hvderabad Executive Council, 1921 , 
Official Dirc ctor, Shahabad Cement Co , Ltd , 
1922, Official Director, Singareni Collieries 
(o Jtd 1922 Presidcnt N S Ruatwav 
Boird 1980 ind Mming Boards 1925 

Chairman, Inter University Board, 1925, 
Iirst Prcsident, Hyderabad Educational Con- 
ference in 1915 President All-India Maho- 
midap Iducational Conference Calcutta 
(1917), dehvered Punjab University Convo- 
cation Address 1925 Fellow of the Bombay, 
Dacca Aligarh Mushm and Hyderabad Usma- 
nia Universities and ex-Fellow, Madras 
University Conceived and organised Osmania 
University, Hyderabad organised State 
Archeological Department, especially in- 
terested in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings also Urdu type Head of Hydera- 
bid Delegation to Round Table Conference 
Address Hyderabad, Deccan 


HYDERABAD, LIEUT-GLUNERAL, His EXALTED 


HIGHNFSS ASAF JAH MUZAFFAR-UL-MULK- 
Wal MAMALIK NAZAM-UL-MULK NIZAM-UD- 
DAULA NAWAB Mig SIR OSMAN ALI KHAN 
BAHADUR FaTen Janc, GOSI (1911), 
GBE (1918), son of the late Lieut -Genl. 
Mir Sir Mahboob Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.B , 
GCST, Nizam of Hyderabad ; b. 1886 ; ed: 
privately, Acc 1911, Lieut -General in the 
Army ; Hon. Col. of 20th Deccan Horse. 
Addrese : Hyderabad, Deocan. 
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TLLINGWORTH ARTHTR JOHN AIENANDIR 

ARIBA (1922) J P (1927) Consulting 
Architect to the Government ot Bombay »} 

7th July 1887 m Winifred youngest d ot Su 
Henrv Coward,MA Mus Doc (ones oned ) 
Educ George Herot School kdinburgh 

Royal Institution School of Architecture Ldin 

burgh rope of the late Sir Duncan Rhind 

KBE ARI BA Architect ot Edinburgh 

1903 1908 Assistant with Messrs Woolfall 
and Eecles FF RIBA Architects Tiver 

pool 1909 1912 1m practice in Canada 1912 14 

Served with 46th Canadian Infantry Battalion 
and other umts 19141919 Retired with 
rank of Captain Dec 18 1919 Appoimted 
Assistant Architect Public Works Department 
Government of Bombay 1920 and Consulting 
Architect to Government 1928 Member 
RIBA Lxamination Board in India Cap 

tain in Army in India Reserve of Officers 
Address The Red Bungalow, Mayo Road 
Bombay 

IMAM, SYED Hasan, Barrister b 31 August 
1871 Edue Patna andin England Oalled 
to the Bar (Middje lemple), 1892 Practised 
at Patna and Calcutta unvil 1911 Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 1912 16 Resumed 
practice at Patna, President, Special Session, 
Indian National Congress, September, 1918, 
President, All India Home Rule League, 
Delegate to London Conference on Turkish 
Peace J'reaty,1921 Indias representutive to 
the League of Nations, 1923 Address 
Hasan MunzZ:) Patna 


INDORE, MawaRnaJA OF H. H MAHARAJA 


DHIRBAJA RAJ RaAJESHWAR SAWAI SHRI 
TUKOJI Rao HOLKaR, BawaDUR GCI L 


b 26th November 1890 JI duc Mayo 
Chiefs’ College Ajmere, Imperial Ca ict 
Corps Visited kurope, 1910 attended 


Coronation, 1911, again visited Europe 1913 
and 1921 abdicated 27th February 1926 
Heir Prince Yeshwantrao Holkxar, b 1908 
4ddress Indore Central India 


INDORE ManakAJa OF, HIS HIGHNESS MABA 
BRAJADHIRAS KAI RAJESHWAR Sawal SHRI 
\YESHWANT Rao HOLKAR BAHADUR 
b 6th September 1908 m a daughter of the 
Jumor Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) im Februas y 
1924 Received his education in England 
from 1920 1923 and has again p1o0ceeded to 
Oxford for higher education Address Indore 
Central India 


ISHWARDAS LUKHMIDAS, 
Merchant , 0 1872 Educ St Xaviers 
School For many years connected with 
Messrs David Sassoon & Co Member of the 
Municipal Corporation Member 
C)m nittee of the Society of the Hon 

sidency Magistrates of Bombay and 18 
onthe directorate of several well known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd, the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co Itd and 
the Uinon Mills trustee of Sir Hurkinsondas 
Narottam General Hospital and Treasurer 
iur Pechey Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children President of the Managing 
Council Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene 
ral Hospital, Member of the te Com 
mittee of the Lady Northcote Hindu Orpha 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 


JP, Yarn 


ISRAR Hasan KHAN 


ISWAR SARAN MUNSHI BA 


bl | 
re JACKSON 
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Sassoun Industilal and Riformatory Insti 
tute Picsidcnt Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombay, Director Bundi Portland Cement, 
Itd, and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd 
Member Managing Committee, Goculdas 
Te)pal Hospital Nursing Association Member 
Managing Committee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vicc President of his own community 
Sheriff of Bombay 1924 Member of the 
Auditors Council and Hon Treasurer of 
the Bombay Vigilance Association Die to 
Lonavla Khandala Flectric Supply Co Ttd 
Director Pinvel laluki Tlectric ¢€o, Ltd 
and Nasth Deoliah Tlectrie Supply Co Ltd 
Member of the Managing Committee H tk 
the Goveinoi: s Hospital lund Address 
Garden View Hughes Road Bomba} 


KHAN BAHADUR Dak 

RUL MULK SIR MAULVI MOHAMMAD AT CIE 

6b Shahjahanpur 186) m JTadv Isar daugh 
ter of Malak Mohammad Azmat ullah Khan 
Rais of Shahjahanpur 1886 Educ Shah 
jahanpur and Bareilly Amirul Umara Home 
Member and President Judicial Council 
Bhopal) Address Jali kothi Shahjahanpur 


(Allahabad) 
Advocate Allahabad High Court 56 26 
Aug 1874 m Srimati Mukhrani Devi 
Edue Church Mission High School 
and Jubilee High School Go1takhpur U P 
and Muir Central College Allahabad Mem 
ber first and present Legislative Assembly 
was a member of the Comt of Allahabad 
University is a member of the Court of the Be 
nares Hindu University President hayastha 
Pathshaala Allahabad 192529 was Joint 
Secretaly of Ciusthwaite Girls College Allaha 
bad Hon Secretary MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding, House Allahabad Hon Secretary 
U P Industrial Conference Political and 
Social Conferences some time Member All 
India Congress Committee President U P 
Political and Social Conferences Hon Secre 
tary Reception Committee Indian National 
Congress 1910 Address 6 Edmondstone 
Road Allahabad U P 


[ZZAI) NISHAN, KaupA BAK@ASH KHAN 


Tiwana Nawab, Malik Dist Judge, Dera 
Grazi Khan 6 1866. Edue. Government 
High School Shahpore, private training 
through Col Corbyn Deputy Commissioner 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 , Extra 
Asst Commer, 1894, British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903 06 Address Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab 


RT HON Sm FRANCIS STANLEY, 
PC, GCILB, Governor of Bengal(1927) 
b 21 November 1870 y 8 of 1st Lord Aller 
ton m 1902 Julia Henrietta,e @ oflateH B 
Harrrison Broadley MP Welton House, 
Brough Edue Harrow, Trimty Coll, Cam 
bridge Financia] Secretary to War Officc, 
1922 23 Harrow Eleven Cambridge Dleven 
(Captain, 189293), Yorkshire Eleven, 
has repeatedly played for Gentlemen v 
Players, and All England Teams, served in 
South Africa, 1900 2 vera Srd Royal 
Lancaster Regiment, D West Riding, 
Yorks, late Lt Col Commanding 27th W 
Yorks, Chairman of the Unionist Party 
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since March 1323 VM. P Howdenshire Div1 
sion of Yorkshire since 1915 Address Gov 
ernor 8s Camp Bengal 


JACKSON, GILBERT HOLIVSHEAD BLOMFIELD, 
MA, (Oxon), ICS Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court 6 26th Jan 1875 m to Mrs 
Jackson duc Marlborough College Mer 
ton College Indian Civil Seivice Address 
High Court Madras 


JACKSON, SIR JOHN Drngest, KT (1924) CIE 
(1917) AC 4 TP Agent B B &CT Rall 
way, Bombay since 1925 6b 26 November 
1876 JFdue Marlborough College Address 

Bombarci, Altamont ad Cumballa Hill 
Bombay 


TAChKSON, WILLIAM HrNry MA _ (Oxon ) 
K1H (ist (Class) 1930 Priest Director 
Mission to the Blind of Burma 0 138th March 
1889 Royal Normal College Upper Nor 
word London 8S lL Wadham College 
Oxford and Leeds Clergy School Assistant 
Priest Great Ilford Assistant Priest Holy 
Irinity Hoxton Iondon N Publications 

Choids and Cadences and Tittle 
Parables of the ( hur ch Addres: Mussion 
to the Blind of Burma S Michiels, Kemmen 
dine Rangoon 


JADHAV, BHASKARRAO VITHOJIRAO, M A 

ILB,MLA 0b May 1867 m to a lady 
from the Vicharc tamily of Ratuagir: District 
Iduc Whlson College, Liphinstone College 

and Government Law ‘School Served in 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue Mem 

terofthe StatoCouncil Started the Maratha 
1 ducational Confercnce in 1907 and revived 
the Satya Shodhak movcment in 1911, an 

has becn inthe Non Brahmin movement in 
the Presidency fiom Its Inception Represent 
(d the claims of the Maratha and allicd 
(ommunities before the joint Parliamentary 
(ommittec in Lngland in 1919 and securcd 
the seven ieserved seats for them was 
nomunited mcamber of the Legislative Council 
In 192. and 1)23 and ropresented Satala m 
the list two clections Minister of Lducation 

19.4 6 and 192730 Ltader of thc Non 

Brahmm Puty m the legislative Council 

President ot the Satyashodhak Sami from 
19.0 Address Sccretarlat, Bombay 


TAGATNARAYAN, PAnpIT, Pleider, Chief 
Court of Oudh 6 Dec 1864 m _ orimati 
Kamalapati,d of P Sham Narayan Saheb 
Raina Educ Canning Coll Lucknow 

non Official Chairman Lucknow Municipality 

Chairman Reception Committee 31st Indian 
National Congress Member Hunter Committ ¢ 
Was Minister, U P Govt for Local Self 
Government and Public Health Address 

Golagani, Luchnow 


JAMES, TREDERILK ERNEST, MA, OBL 
(1918), Chevalier de 1 ordre de Leopold (1920) 

6b 1891 m _  Lieanor May  fYhackrah 
(1919) Educ Leeds and London University 
Army, 1914 15, Belgian Red Cross, YMCA, 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916 19 

General Secry , Belgium and Occupied 
Germany, 1919 20, General Secretary, Cal 
cutta, 1920, Member, Bengal Legis Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1024-28, 
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visited Persia re Welfare British Employ ees, 
APO C 1924, President, Calcutta Rotary 
Club 1925 26, visited Java re establish 
ment of YMCA 1927, Political Secretary, 
UPASI 1929 Member Madras Legis 
Council Councillor, Madras Corporation 
Member cenate Madras University , Hon 
Commissioner for Rotary Clubs in India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Java Straits and Siam 
Address Madras Club, Madras 


JAMES,MAJOR GENERAL Sir WILLIAM BERNARD 


KT , 1925, CB (1918), CIE, (1912),M VO 

(1911) 6 8Feb 1860 m Elizabeth Minto,e d 
of late Wilham Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam 
twos Educ U 8 College and Sandhurst 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment 
1888, 2nd Lancers Intelligence Branch War 
Office 1900 01, South African War 1902 

various staff appomtments in India A Q 
M G Coronation Durbar 1911, DA & Q 
M G Corps Trance 191415, Brg General 
General Staff France 1915 16, (Despatches) 
Brevet Colonel Temp QMG India 
191617, Major General |§Admunistration 
Southern Command 191729 Commanding 
Bombay District 1919 22, Director of Re 

mounts India, 192226 Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India 1923 Address 

C/o Messrs Grindlay & Co Ltd , Bombay 


JAMIAL RAI, DIWAN RAI BAHADUR CIF 


DIWAN BAHADUR Kaisar 1 Hind Gold Medal 
1)30 6 1861, m 1891 Educ Bhown, 
hokat ind Gujarati knt Govt Service 1880 
served in 1880, Political Ofhce with huram 
I 1 1880 accompamed Af,han Boundary 
( ommissl0n 1885 1886 speuiil duty 
boundary scttliomcent ot La,hai Birhhan 
1897 =Asst to the Supermtcndent' of 
Gazettcers ct Baluchistan 190. 1307 

scrviccs 1chu0wled.,ed by Govt of Indi: on 
spcaiil duty im © onncction with 1evision of 
Lstablishments 1910, Assv to Supdt of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910 ll, 
Ex Asst Gommer 1902 Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan 1912 Provincial Superin 

tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920 22, 
President Hindu Panchayat Member, Dufferin 
lund Committee, Member Prov Council Boy 
Scouts Member Provincial Ex Committee 
Rd Cross Society Grammar School Com 
nittee Publveatns Quetta Municipal 
Manual History of Freemasonry in Quetta, 
hx ports on the settiLment of Duki and Bark 
khan, Notes on (1) Domiciled Hindus (2) 
Hindus of kandahar and Ghazni (3) Purbi) 
menial castes and sweepers (4) Afghan Pawin 

dhas (5) Achakzai Pathans (6) Shinwar (7) 
Shorarud Valley and (8) Revenue rates and 
conditions (9) Nutts—a wandering tribe (10) 
Kharan State (11) Hindus of Dhadar (12) 
Cottage Industries of Baluchistan, (13) Ad 

ministration of justice in rural areas of Balu 

chistan (14) Notes on the study of the Brahui 
Language (15) Manual (in Urdu) of Pushtu 
conversation (16) Translationinto English 
of the Balochi Text Book and (7) Translation 
Cada of Bengal Girih dharma Address 

uc 


JANAkL SINGH, MAJOR-GENERAL RAI BAHADUR, 


A,CIE, Army and Public Works Minister 
Jammu and Kashmir, 8 1877 Edue Joined 


JAORA LitoT COron_i 
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Kashmir Service 1n 1901 serving 1n various 
capacities bothin Civil and Military Deptts In 
the Civil Branch as Nab Tehsildir Tehsildar, 
Dist Magte and Sessions Judge and finally 1s 
Revenue Minster In the Military Branch as 
Dy Asst Quarter Master General, Bngade 
Major, O C the 2/2 hashmir Rifles and 3rd 
hashmir Rifles Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of Biitish India 1919 Mali 
taly Secretuy to Commande! s 1n Chicf 
Jammu and hashmir State Jorces and 
Army and Revenue Minister Jammu and 
hashmu Government and now Aimy and 
Public Works Ministe: 4ddress Jammu 


H. H. QTAKHARUD 
DAULA NaWAB SIR MUHAMMFD IFTIKHAR 
AL KHAN BAHADUR SAULAT JANG, KCTL 
6b 1883 H 4H served in Luropean War 
Address Jaora Stite, Central India 


JATKAR, BHIMRAO HANMANTRAO, B A ,LL B 

Pleader 6 24 April 1880 m to Annapurnaba) 
Jatkar Edu- at Basim A V School, Amraot) 
High School Fergusson College, Poona and 
Govt Iaw School, Bombay Joined Yeotmal 
Bar in 3906 a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa 
tion Yeotmal since its inception in 1915, 
nou Official elected Chairman Yeotmal Muni 

cipality since 1919 President «ft the Co 
operative Central Bank Ltd \eotmu Deputy 
President Berar (Co operative Institute Jt J 

and Vice President District Association 
Yeotmal Address \eotmil (Berar) 


JAYAhAR MUKUND RAMRAO, MA, 11 B 
Bar "t+ Jaw Member Legislative Assembly. 
Educ .t Bombay University Startcd a 
charitable public school called Aryan J] duca 
tion Society» High School in Bombuiy 
worked there four years practised 4 @ 
barrister in Bomba\ High Court, took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life elected to Bombiry Legis 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency and was leader of the Swaraj | 
Party 1n Bombay Council until his resigna 
tion after the meeting of the Congress im 
1920 kntercd Icyislative Assemblv as 1 
representative of Bombay City in 1926 ecn 
tmued a member thereof till 1930 Deputy 
Jeader of the Nationalist Party there irom 
1927 to 1930 Mirch Le dcr of th Opposi 
tion in 1930 Simli scssion § Publicat ons 
Ldited a book on Ve linta Philosoy hy in 1 324 
4ddress “intr Rood, Milibir Hill 
Bomhiv 


JALANTI RAmMAyyA PANTULU, BA, BL 
b Aug 1861 Bduc at Rajahmundry and | 
Madras Served in Rev Deptt in Madras 
Presidency and retd as ist Grade Depy 
Collr , 1917, acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras forthree years Ex Member Legisla 
tive Assembly Publications A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature history and archeology Editor of 
the Suryavava Telugu Lexicon being publish 
ed by the Telugu Academy Address 
Muktisvaram Fast Golivari Dist 


TEELANI, DR HAJI SyFD ABDUL KHADER 
SAHEB, Member, 
retired Medical Officer and Su 
of District Jail 6 July 1867, m. 


rintendent 
of Subadar 


JLHANGIR, S81R COWASJEE, 
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Major Yacoob Khan Saheb Sirdar Bahadur 
Lduc at Saint lhomas Mount, Madras Was 
Member Cantonment Committee for 14 year, 
member, district board for 12 years of which 
fo. 8 years was Vice President, and Hon 
Magte for Madras for seven years Address 
saint Thomas Mount, Madras 


JILTITLRY CoLONIL WAITER Htiau, CIEL. 


(1914), CST (1924) Gcneral Staff, Army 
Headquarters, 6 15 Dec 1878 m Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell Kdue at Bilundells 
a uerton and Plymouth College Address 
Simlh 


Ist Baronet, 
nephcw and adoptcd son of late Sir Cowap- 
jee Jchangir Readymoney, CSI. 

8th June 1853 m 876, Dhunbal, @ of the 
late Ardeshir Hormuyee Wadia ones, 2 d 
Educ = Proprietary Schoo} Liphinston¢ 
College and University of Bombay Banker 
mijlowner and landed proprietor J P (rated 
Inizht 189) crated Bironetp 1908, well 
known for his philanthropy Delegate of 
the Parsee Mitrimonial Court and ‘Lrustee 
ywnd membc1 of the Parsee Panchayet Appoint- 
d Sheriff of Bombay in 1919 has assumed 
the name of Cowajee Jehangir Address 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


JI UANGIR Cowasar Str (Jumor) M A (Came 


buago) KROTE (927) C11 (1920) OBL 
MIA 6 Jeb 187) m to Hnibu Kasi 
Hind (Gold Mcdil) MB d@ of MHA Hor 
musi OL Lowy Castle 2lue oat St Xavier s 
College Bombiy ind St Johns College 
Caimbndge Member of the Bombiy Corpora 
tion from 19041921) Chiurmin of | the 
Standing Committee 131/415 Membr of the 
Bombiy Improvement  Jiust President 
RBombey Municipal (Corporition 1919 20 
Honorary Sccretiry War Loan Committce 
1917 1918, Acting Membcr of the Laecutive 
Counc! Government of Bombay in charge 
of the Revenue Jc partment (6th Dec 1921 
loth Tuly 1922) Member of the Lxecutive 
Coundal Government of Bombiy im charge 
of the Gener 1 Department (23rd June 1923— 
wd Jum 19.8) Tleeted Member Leg 
Asseinbly for the City of Bombiy 1930 
Partna: in the T mn of Messrs Cow rsyjee 
Khingn & (> [1 1ddress Nepean Ser 
Revd Malabar Hill Bombiy 


JEYPORE, MAwakAJA OF, LIFUTHNANT SRI SRI 


SKI MAHARAJA RAMCHANDRA DIO MAHARAJA 
O01 JIYLORF SAMASTHANAM M L( , Pro Chan- 
cellor Andhia University s of late Maharaja Sir 
SriSrisri Vikrama Deo Bahadur,K CI E,,and 
late Sri Sr1Sri1 Lady Scethapatta Maharani 
Circar b 31st Dec 1893 Educ privately under 
Dr J Marsh MA, uLD_ Newton, Lsq 
MA,and L Winckkr, Leq, B m 
1918 Sri Sri 8ri Lakshmi Patta Maharani 
Circar, d of the late Maharajah Sir Sri Bhaga- 
vat Prasad Singh Bahadur, K CIE, of Balram- 
pur, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Tirst Landed Zamindar in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, owning ahout 14,000 square miles 
Addruss Tort Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
Agency, Madras Presidency, India 


Legislative Assembly and JHALA, RAJ RANA SHRI MANSINHJI SURAT 


SINHJI, OIL (1918), Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some timc Member, State Cabinct 
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at Jaipur Rajputana Edue Dhrange 
dhra and Rajkot Was first Guardian to 
H H Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when 
he was Heir Apparent and accompanied him 
to England, was afterwards fora fcw year, 
in Government service and left it as Dy 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his parental State, where he was fora jcar 
Pergonal Assistant to H H Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan Member of the State 
Connell, Jaipur from Dec 1922 to March 
1923 Address Lal Bungalow, Dhrangadhra 


JIND, H H. FARZAND I-DILBAND RASIKH-UL 
ITIKAD DAULAT-I INGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJGAN 
MAHARAJA SIR RANBIR SINGH RAJFNDIA 
BAHADUR COLONEL, GCIE, KCSI b 
1870 s 1887, Address Sangrur, Jind State 
Punjab 


JINNAH, MAHOMED ALI, Bar -at Law and 
Membi,leg Assembly, 0 25th Dec 1876 
m,.d of Sir Dinshaw Petit (@) Zduc arach) 
ind 0 Lngland Enrolled as Advocate Bom 
bay High Court, 1906 Pte Secretary to 
Dadabhoy N aorofi 1906 Member Imperial 
Legis Council,1910 President Muslim League 
(special session) 1920 Address Malabar Hill 
Bombay 


JTODHPUR, MAJOR Hi8 HIGHNESS RAJ RAJESH 
WAR ‘SARMAD I RAJHAI HINDU-TAN MAHAR 
ATA DHIRAJ SRI SIR UMAID SINGHIJI SAHIB 


BAHADUR OF GCIF khCSI_= (1925) 
hCVO (1922) 6 8 Tulv 1903 m H H 
Maharanjj1 Sari Vadan Kanwaryi Shiba 


of Lmednagar Jdue Mavo College Ajmer 
Ascended the Gad: 1918 invested with full 
ruling powers 1923 Address Jodhpur Raj 
putana 


JOGLLAAR, RAO BAHADUR RAM HANDRA 
NARAYAN, 180, BA, Chief Land Officer 
Lata Co ,Coll Baroda State, from Decr 1916 
to June 30, 1920 Depy Coll First mad 
and Native Asst to Commsr,CD 1901-16, 
some time Ady to Chief of Ichalharan)i, 
b Satara, 8th Dec 1858 Edue Deccan Col) 
Poona Held non-gazetted appointments in 
Nasik, Satara, Ahmednagar, Poona and Shola 
por Dists , 1883 1899, Depy Coll, 1899 

blications Land Revenue Code annota 
ted up to Ist Octr 1920, Watan Act annota- 
ted up to lst een 1920, Alienation Manual , 
Inspection of venue Offices , Court feas 


in Revenue and Magisterial oftcen 
Address 203, Kala Haud, Shukrawar Peth, 
Poona City 


JOHN, Sim EDWIN, KT (1922), CBE, 1922 
Kt of tho Order of St. Gregory the Great 
(Civil Order) 1901 Grand Commander St 
Sylvester the Great (1920) , Inspector General 

Factones Gwalior,C 1,6 3 August 185¢ 
#.1879, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs, one d 
Lduc tonyhurst Address Gwalhor, C] 


OHNSTON, Siz FREDERIOK WILLIAM, h ( TJ 
Cdl, Agent to the Governor General and 
Chief Commussioncr in Baluchistan ,6 2 Nov 
1872 m 1900 Gertrude Helen d of the late 
lt -Col J loung, one ¢ Edue Kelvinaydk 
Acad , Glasgow, Trinity Hall, Cambridge 


gow , 
(BA, 1894) Joimed the Punjab Commission — 


Who’s Who wn Indta 


as Asst Commsr, 1896, went to N-W. 
Fron , 1899, and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt of India, Finanre Dept , 1911- 
15, Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17 
Address The Residency Bushire Persian Gulf 


JOSHI, Sm MOROPANT VISHVANATH, KT., 
KCIE, BA, LLR, 6 1861 Edue Dec 
can Coll Poona, and Lilphinstone Coll, 


Bombay Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Commr’s Court in Berar from 1884-1920 
Home Member C P Govt 1920 25 Presi- 
dent All India Liberal Federation 1925 
Chanman Age of Consent Committee 1928 29, 
Advocate Judicial Commissioners Court 
€ P Address Amraot) Berar 


JOSHI, NARAYAN MALHaR, BA, MLA,J 1 
Member of the Servants of India Soc 6 June 
1870. Educ Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll Taught m private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years Joined 
Servants of India Soc ,1909 Sec, Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1911, and Sec 
Bombay hag Social Reform Assoc, since 
1917, Sec, India Nat Liberal Assce 
since 1919 Wassent to Mesopotamia by Govt 
of India as representative of the Indian Press 
1917, and 1n 1920 to Washington and in 192), 
1822, 1925 and in 1929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce aisar1-Hind Silver Medal 
(1919) Was awarded, but declined CI E 
in 1921 Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn since 1919, uptoenod of March 1923 
Nominated by Govt, a Member of the 
Legisletive Assemlly in 1921 and again in 
1924 and in 1927 to represent labour tn- 
terests Appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commision on Indiin Iibour as Labour 
representative 4ddress Servants of India 
Souet\ Sandhurst Road Bombav 


JUNAGADH, H EH Simr MAHABATEHANJI 
RASULKHANJI, K CSI, Nawab Saheb of 
b 2nd Aug 1900 m Her Highness Senior 
Begum Saheba Manuvvarjahan of Bhopal 
Tdue Mavo College Aymer Visited England 
in 191314 dddress Junagadh 


JUGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDAS, Sir, Kt 
Merchant and Landlord 08 1869 Educ 
Fort High Scn, Bombay Mem, Bombav 
Corpn , 1900 06 trustee of several charitabic 
institutions iddress Shree Nivis Nepein 
Sea Roid Bomb 


IUKLS JOHN Towin CratnHaw CSD (90) 


CL) (1021) Expenditure Officer Limam 
Deprutment 7 LNs 1878 Adue Aldenham 
Sth «Pembroke Coll € umbrid.t Pors ou 


Chancellors Classical 
Vir,uciite Jessie dat 
alddres 


lms prztemin 18)) 
Medallist 1902 
the late James Searle of Lei.ite 
Delht ind Simla 


hAJIJI, | ABDEALI 
ILB (Cantab), 


MAMOMEDALL, BA, 
Bar -at Law, late Judge 
High Court, Bombay 6 12 February 
i871 Educ St Mary’s Institution, 
Byculla , 8t Xavier’s Coll , Bombay, Downing 
Coll, Cambndge, and Lincoln’s Inn, Ord 
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kellow, Syndicand Deanin Liw of Lombay 
Univ President, Anjuman ilIslam Bombay 
and Islam Club snd Vice President Islam 
Gymkhana and the Bombay Shareholde) 
Assoniition ddr DilkKhowh Grant Roid 
Bombiyv 


KALE VAMAN GOVIND _ Profe.sor, Fergusso: 
College 6b 1870 Educ New 1 nglish 
School and TIT rgusson Coll, Poona 
Joined the Deccan Iducation Socv ot 
Poona, asa life member in 1907 Icllow of 
Bombay Univ for five vears since 1919 Prot 
of History and Tconomus  Lergusson 
Coll Member Council of State 1921 23 and 
member, Indian Tariff Board 192.5 2 
Secretary D E Socicty Poona trom 192. to 
1928 Liberal in Politics, has addressed nu 
merous public meetings his published 
many articles on economics and political and 
sociil reform end the following works 
Indian Indi strial and Economic Pioblems 
Indian Admunistiation, Indian Econo 
mics * Dawn of Modern Finance in Indi 
*“ Gohhile and Economic R forms Indiz 
War Tinance Currency Reformin Tndi. 
Constitutional Reforms in Inda Loon 
mas of Protcetio m Int } conomies 
in Indi ete Wan Durzidhivasy 
Poona No 4 


KAMAT, BALKRIShNa SITARAW, BA Mer 
chant 6 21 March 1871 Edie Decein 
Coll m Miss \amunibal R M Gawaskar of 
Cochin Member Bombay L gis Council 
1913 16 1916 20, Member Legislative Asscm 
bly 1921 23 Liperal) Member Kensa De; u 
tafion to Tnzlind 1923) “Mcmber of variou 
educational bodies Has taken part iD 
work for socia) and agricultural reform 
lately Member Royit Commission on 
Indian Azriculture Member Provincial Bank 
Ing Enquiry Committee 4ddress Gane h 
hhind Road Poona or Dongre Buildinz 
Tardeo Bombay 


AKAMBLI StppaAIPA [uL1al14 BA 
RAO BAHADUR Minister of Agriculture 6 
September 1882 Jldte at Deccan Colle, 
Prictised as pleider fr m 1906 ty 1930 m 
Dharwar Couts Non Off tal Prost nt ¢t 
Hubli Mumapul Boron tr md) ot 1930 
President Dharwar Det bo uw} oudin di) 
md 1930) Member f to mbav € un al smn 
1921) Deputy President Bomlbiy ¢ unal 
1927 30) oramised first non brihmin € n 
ference In Hubliin 10.0 wis mmbi Rul 
way Advisory (omuittee M S Mo Ruitlwty 
for about two years presided over Ist Ku 
nitak Unification (onfee held it Belzaum 
presided over co operitive conference held 
it Shiggaon in Dhuwir Dist in 1927 Presi 
dent All Inti. V crashaiva Gonfcrence at 
Bangalore in 1927 fidress Lintoni Mali 
bar Hull Bombiy 


KANDATHIL Most Rev Mak AUQUSTINE 
D D, Archbishop Metropolitan of Ernakulam 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad ind Co adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Emakulam, since 1911 6 
Chemp, Vaikam L[ravancore 25 Aug 1874 
Edue Papal Semmary Kandy, Ceylon 
Priest, 1901 Parish Priest for some time 


TLP 
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Rector of Prep Sem Lrnakulam and Prie 
vate Sec to the first Vicar Apostolic of Crna- 
hulam to end of 1911) Cons crited Bishop 


D mba 111 Rt Rev Dr A Prire 
parunbibis S cmd Vit Apostole 4 Deer 
1919 Instialkd on 18 ht ro 1919) wis 
mide Archbishop Metropohtin 21st Dee 
1923) (Suffrizin sees beinz Chinganacherry, 
Liwhur ani hottiyim) Installation 16 
Nw 1) ¢ fdr ArchDish pos Hats 
Frnilulim © bin Stat 
CANHAIYA IAI, THE HoN Mr JUSTIOR 


RAI BAHADUR, M.A ,LL B , Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad b 17 July 1866 mm Shrimati Devi 
d of \Vvas Gokuldasy: of Agra Educ ‘The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad joined 
the U P Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 190”, 
appointed Asst Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb 
1908 acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911, appointed 
Adittional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912 acted as Juige of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent yoars for 
difterent periods Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner ot Cudh in 1922 Appointed 
Judgc¢ of Allahabad High Court again in 1928 
Retired July 1926 Vice Picsident Age ot 
(Consent Committee 1928 29 Member Hindu 
1 cligious Kndowments Committce 1928 29 
Honoruy Member Allahabad Universitv 
since 1927 Publwatwons Flementary History 
ot India Dharma Shiksha or a treatise on 
Moral culture in the vernacular, and A Note 
on the Reorganisation of the Judicial Stalf 
Address No 9, Ligin Rod, Allahabad 


RANTA Harkuwar JinwsonpaAs BA TIB 
Pod Nov 1800 aw alist dot Sir Chunalal 
VY Mhti KCI FE (xMembr of the 


}xccutive Coundil of the ( oyernor of Pombay 
About fifteen yews practie it the Bombay 
Bu ws in advocate on the ontszinul side of the 
Hyh Court Actmg Julgye High Court 
Bombiy 1330 Adiress 10. Ridge Roard 
Milibir Hill Bombay 


KANIKA, LAk HON BLY 1HK RAJA OF RAJA 


RAJENDRA NARAYAN BHANJA DIO BAHADUR 
OBL oF hanihA MILC MRAS, and 
1] RSA Member J xecutive Council Gov 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa since Jan 1929 
b 24 March 1881 m d of leudatory ( hief 
of Nayagarh 1899 Ldur Ravenshaw 
Coll Sch Coll Cuttack Received manage 
ment of Killah hanika from Court of Wards 
1902 Mem of the Bengal L>g Council, 
190912 Mem of Bihar and Orissa Leg 
(ouncil 191216, Member Imperial Leg 
Council 191620 Mem KBuihar and Orissa 
ls gislative Council 1921 Member Reformed 
Tegislative Assembly 1922 23 Mcmber, Bihar 
and Onssa Reformed Counci] 1923 Pres, 
Orissa Landholders’ Assn , Vice President 
Bengal lLandholders’ Assoriation, Vice- 
President, Bihar Landholders’ As%ocfation , 
Mem of Bengal Tishery Board , Mem Roy 
Asiatic Soc Member, Governing Body 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack , Fellow, Patna 
University Address Cuttack or Rajkanika, 
Orissa 
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KANICTKAR, KisHaAvV IAMCHANDEA, MA 

BSc, 6 22 Aug 1876, Lduc New Loglsh 
school at Waiand Poona and 1 ergusson 
(ollege Poon Working as Life Membu 
ind Professor of Physics in the D & Society s 
institutions <incc 1903 was in chirte of the 
Boirding House, New 1 nglish Schools in 190> 

mn charge of Lerguason Coll Hostels 1906 14 

m charge of Nivin Marath: Shali 1914 21 
in charge of Kergusson College since 1921 

has been on the Bombiy University Senate 
torthe last 1» vears was on the Syndicate 
1921 29 and on the School Leiving 'xamimi 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman Poona 
Inatrict School Board fo. the last five years 

1epresentcd western pizt of Poona on the Poon. 
City Muniipilfty for nearly 7 yea1s and worke | 
on the Visweshwiriuya Jechnical ? ducation 
Committee 1920 Seeretary Physical Traming 
(ommuttee ippomted by the Government 
1928 Prmaupal kergusson College, Poona 


19211929 <Address lergusson College 
Poona 
KAPURTHALA COLONTL HIS HIGHNFSS 


} ARZAN) I DITBAND RASIKHUL ITIKAI 
DAULAT I INGLISHIA RAJA I RAJAGAN MAHA 
RAJA JAGATIIT SINGH BAHADUR, Maharaj, of 
Kapurthala, GCSI (1911), GCIL (1918) 
Cr GBI (1927) on the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee Honorary Colonel of 3 11th 
Sikhs (4uth Rattrays Sikhs) One of thc 
pHaciDal Sikh Ruling Princes in India 
n recognition of the prominent assistance 
rendered by the State during the Grcat 
War His Highness salute was raised to 1 
guns and the annual tribute of £9000 1 
ycar was femitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government received the Gran! 
( ross of the Legion d Honneur from the I'rencl 
Government in 1924 possesses also Grand 


Cross of the Order of the Star of Roumani | 


Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Tunis Grind Cross of 
the Order of Chili Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Sun of Peru Grand Cross of the Order of 
Cuba twice represented Indian Princes and 
India on the League of Nations in 1926 and 
1927, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of Ins 
reign in 1927 with great emat. b 24 Nov 
1872 son of His Highness the Tate Raja-i 
Rajgan Kharakh Singh = of hapurthala 
Address apurthala State, Punjab, India 


hRARANDIKAR RAGHUNATH PANDTRANG 
Advocate, High Cou1t Bombay, Professo1 
Law College Poona and Member Council of 
State, d 21 Aug 1857 in Khadilkar family 
rae fo into Karandikars 1885 m Sakuta1) 
d of Rao Saheb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872 


Adve at Satira and Poona sub Jud. 
(18845 Mecmbcir, Bhor Forest Committce 
(1885) Membcrelected Bombay Legislati.e 


Council] 1911, attended His Impen 1 
Majesty’s Coronation at Delhi 1912 membc: 
of all Congresacs and Committees 1886-1915 
opentd first Indian Conference it 
Ilkley, Lorkshirc 1919 , 

Ahmedabad Congress, 1922 President 
Satara Dist Swaraj Party President, 1st 
Maharashtra Lawyers’ Conference, Poon. 
1928 , President, Prov Postal and R M 5 
(onference Sessions 1928 Chairman, Board 


attended 


KASIMBAZAR MAHARAJA 


KASTURBHAI 
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of Ducctors Western IndiaLife Insurance Co 
Publyvcations Note on Land Revenue Code 
and Note on Agricultural Associations mM 
1905 Address Shanwu Peth Sitara City 


KARANJIA BEHRAM NAOROSJI Merchant 
and =Vice President Indian Merchants 
Chamber 0} Sept 18°6 duc Hiphinstone 


High School and Sir Jamshedy: Jecyeebhoy 
Pirs! Benevolent Institution of Bombay 
Was President of Japon and Shanghai Silk 
Merchants Association was Hon Secretary 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward of 
Bombiy was Hon Secretary Our Dav 
Tund Hon Secretiry of Peoples Tair m 
1921. Awarded Kaiser 1 Hind Medil and 4 
Certificite of Merit m 1922 Js Chinman ot 
Versova Beach Sinitary Committce Gave 
evidence before the Cotton Linff Committee 

uso give evidence before the Tariff Board ot 
Inquuyre Gold Thread Industry and Central 
Binking Inqwry Committee Is a Membe. 
of the Society for the Protection of Children 
in Western India also 1 Trustee of various 
charitible imstitutions and has been the 
Director of some Joint Stock Compantie 


Address icssrs Gobhai Laranjia Limited 
Bombay 2 
KARAULI, H H Mawapaya Dumas Sir 


BHANWAR Pat, DEO BAHADUR, YADUKUL 
CHANDRA BuHaL, GCILT, KCIE 0b 24 
July 1864 Edue Mayo Coll, Ajmer 
8 1886 Address; Karauli, Rajputana. 


SiR MANINDRAI 
CHANDRA Nandy OF KCIE, Bengal, 6 
1860 m 1878 Vice President Bengal Land 
holders Association and President British 
Indian Association Fduc Hindu School 
sometime Membe: Bengal Legisative Council 
Impeiial Legislative Council of State and 
Chairman of Berhampore Municipality for six 
terms Chairman Distilct Board Murshidabad 
Hon Tellow, Calcutta University and Life 
Member Hindu University Benares Patron of 
seveial clubs Associations and Institutions In 
Bengal Belongs to Moderate Schoolof Politics 
takes a heen interest In and 1s a patron of 
education Industries Agriculture literature 
and politics Publuatwns Upasana B 
Panjiha The Indian Medical Plant A History 
of Indian Philosophy Great Balishanab Gran 
thas Part 10o0f Sreemat Bhazbat, Funda 
mental Unity of India, History of Indian Ship 
ping and Maritime Activity Heir apparent 
Maharaj kumar S11» Chandra Nanduy MA 
MLC, Chairman Berhampore Municipality 
Address Rajbar1 Kasimbazar Bengal or 302, 
Upper Circulai Road Calcutta 


LALLHAYT Sucty, Mull- 
owner, 22 Dec 1894 m _  Srimaft:! 
Sardaben, @ of Mr Chimanlal Vadilil Zaver 
of Ahmedabad Educ at Gujrat College, 
Ahmedabad Hon Secretary Ahmedabad 
Famine Rehef Committee, 1918 19 elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Millowners 
Association, 1923 26, elected member, 
Legislative Asscmbly as a representative of 
the “illowners Assoriation (1923-26), 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929 
4ddress Pankores Naka, Ahmedabad. 
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KAY, SIR JOSEPH AsPDEN, KT (1927), 
TP Managing Director W H Brady 
& Co Ltd Member Council of Imperial 
Agricultural Research 6 20th Tanuary 1884 
m 1928 Mildred second d oflite J S and 
R A Burnett of Rowsley Derbyshire Educ 
at Bolton, Lancashire Came to India to 
represcnt firm, 190" Managing Dhirectcr 
and Charman of Boird of the sever | 
companies under their contro] , Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners Association, 1921 and 
1922. Fmplovers Delegate to Interna 
tional Lalour Conference, 1923 Officer 
in Lombiy Lizht Horse Vice President, 
Chamber of Commerce 1925 President . 
Chamber of Commerce 1126 and Vice Presi 
dent, Indian Central Cotton Committee 
1925 2€ Chairman Pach Bay Lnquiry (om 
mittce 1926 Chairman Prohibition (Tinance) 


Committee (Bomhb‘y ) 1926 Address 
Wilderness Cottage Nepean Ser Road 
Bombay 

KAZI SYED, HIFA7AT ALI, BA, LIB 
b 1892 Edue Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad [Jlectcd President, Municipal 
Committee, Khandwa 1920 Maunister 


fot Local Self Government, Public Works 


Public Health, ete, Centril Provinces 
Address Imlipora Khandwa 
KYFAT\ = =«60Epwarp Hrrarret CTE (19.¢) 


ICS AGG Western India 6 18 3 m 
1900 Tempe d of Sir Charles Bavley GCI! 

h OST Fduc Iclsted and University Colleze 
Oxford Fntered ICS 1897 Bengal 1897 
1902 Jomed Pohtical Dept Govt of Iulia 


March 1902 Served in Rajputana (Centr 
India Aymer Meiwara NW] P EA ( 
Central India 190405 Agsist Sec Govt of 


India Foreign and Political Dest 1905 Ccn 
sus Superintendent Rajputanaan! Ajmer 
Mecrwara 191013 Seerctary NWI P 
1915 20 Offg Resident Gwalhor 1922 
Resident, Baroda June 1923 March 1927 
offg AGG _ Central India March Octol er 
1927 AGG, Western India October 19.7 
Publications Revised Aitchinsons Treitics 
(1909) and Census Reports on Rajputana inl 
Ajmer Merwara (1913) Adilress Ihe Res 
dency, Rajyhot 


KEANT MICHAIF CST (1)23) (CT 
(1921) b 1874 m Joyce J ovett 
Thomas Educ S$chool Clongowes Wood 


and University College Dublin entered 
JCS 1898 Has been Under Secy to Govt 
on deputation under the Govt of India for 
settlement work in the Jonk and Sirom 
States in Ra)yputana District Officer in 
Agra and Cawnpore Judicial Sec to Govt 
Chief Secy to Govt and President U P 
Legislative Council 192125 Member Public 
Service Commission, 1928 Commissioner 
Meerut, 1929 Address Meerut 


KCELING, Sz HuGH TROWBRIDGE, KT (1923) 
CS1,1915, AMICE,Ch Eng, and Sec 
to Ch Commr, Delhi since 1912, Mem of 
DelhiImp Commn 1913, Mem, Institute of 
Dngineers (Ind) o 14 Apr 1885 Idue 
Marlbrough and Cooper’s l,m Edith d 
of Col T O Underwood, late 4th Punjab 
Cavairy Asst Eng, Madras P W D 
1887, Exec Eng, 1898 Superintending 
Eng,1910 Address P.W D Delhi 


KAHAN SwHAFAAT AHMAD 
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KLLEAR, NARSINHA CHINTAMAN BA, LLB. 


(1894) MLA _ hHditor, Kesarz, Poona 6 
24 Aug 1872 m Durgabai d. of Moropan 
Pendse Edue Miry Poon.i Bombay Dist 
Court Pleadei till 1894 editor, Iahratia, 
Poona fiom 1897 to 1919 cditor Kesar: 
from 1897 toa 1899 and again from 1910 

Municipal] Counallor from 1898 to 1924 

President Poona Cit7 Municipahtv m 1918 
and agun from 1922 to 1924 President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920, Dele- 
gite and member of Congress Home Rule 
Teague deputation to Unglind in 1919, 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 Pubheations Books in Marathi 

6dramis 1 historical treatise 1 treatise on 
Wit and Humour’ Biographies of Bal 
( wngadhar Tilik and Guribaldi History of 
Irelind im In.wlish (C1se for Indian Home 
Rue Tanimirks of Tokminyas life, and 
“A Passing Phase of Politics’® Address 

554 Saidishiv Icth Loona City 


KENNIDY MINARDS MAJOR WILITAM IVFY 


BSc AIMMIL AMT Chem L London 
Assay Master HM Mint tombay b 20 
Oct 1887 Polperro Cornwall m 1916 
Tihan Vista yd of late J W Richards of 
Ablctrlenfig (lam Wales 7 duc ‘The Truro 
(1ammar School anl Kedruth School of 
Mincs Cornwall Arrived Tndia 1st June 1918 
from Malta € mmuissioned 2ndIt RGA 
1914 retired from Army April 1920 Joined 
Mint Service Jan 1320 as Dy Assay Master 
and confirmed Assay Master April 1922 
Address His Maestys Assay Offer HM 
Mint, Bombay 


BA Lust Class 
Honows m Historv 1914 Titt D , 1919 
Irinitv College Dutlin University Professor 
of Modcrn Tndiin Historv Allahabad Univer 
February 1893 m  Tahmecda 
y @ of the lite Justice Shah Din of the 
Punjw) High (Court 7 lee Government 
High School Moralalad Universitics of 
(amlridge Dublin ind JYondon Irinity 
College Dublin M mbcr United Provinces 
Legislitive Couneil from Moradabad U P 

since 1924 Gave evidence before the Reforms 
Tnyguiry Committce 1924 the LDconomic 
1 iquiry Committce im 1925 and other 
( ommittees in T nited Provinces 
President of the Provincial Muhammodan 
Fducational Conference held at Allahabad 
1n 1920 and 1929 Chairman Conference of 
Muslim membcrs of Legis Council and local 
bodies Allahabad Fcbruary 1928 , Chairman 
of the Committee for the Demands of U P 
Muslim organised the agitation against 
bovcott of the Simon Commission and prepared 
with the help of other MuslimM LC ’s an 
exhaustive memorandum for the Commission , 
went to 'ngland in 1927 as delegate of U P 
Muslim MLC s and lectured at Oxford 
Cambridge Bristol and London on thelr 
behalf Elected member of the United 
Provinces Simon Committee wrote an expla- 
natory Note to the Report of the U P 0 
vincuial Committee co operating with Simon 
Commission explaining the pohheal c 
of Muslims of India , President, U P Muslim 
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Lducational Conference Allahabad, 1929, 
President Punjab Muslim I ducational 
Confercnce 1 shore Octoter 1929 Prcsidcnt 
Ajm r Mcrwar. Provincial Muslim J ducational 
Conference March 1930 President Bengil 
Muslim I ducational ( onfercnec (Chittagong 
April 1930 founder ind propreitor of the 
Inglish weckly the Stu Allihivbid 

Publecat ons —Jounder and Iditor till 1920 
ot the Journal of Indian History published 
{nyglo Port quese — Negotuttions — relating to 
Bombay 16671673 in 19238 Jast Inda 
liade wn the Seventeenth Century 1924 Sourcs 
for the  Hestory of British India an the 
S rent enth Century 1926 John Marshall 
m Inla 16681672 What ure the Rights 
of Muslim Minority in India 2 (1928) 
Oryaniser and joint auother cf The Memo 
randum of the Muslims of United Provne s 
fo the Indian Statutory Commuiss on (July 
1929) Adrese University ot Allahabad 
Allahabad 

KHAPARDE, GANESH SHRIERISHNA, BA 
(1877), LI B (1884) Advocate and Member 
of Counul«f State 6 19.0 m Laxmi Bai 

Jdue in Berar and Bombay Litra Asstt 

(Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889 

returncd to the Bar, Vice Chawman of the 
Local Municipahty and Charman of the 
District Board fcr nearly 17 years Member 
of Viccroys Ilcgislative Council Member 
of the Council of State, re clectcud in 1920, 
Address Amraoti Berar & P 


hHWAJA MUHUMMAD NUR Tut Hon 


KHAN BAHADTR bA Bl CBE Putsne 
Judge Pitny Hi,.h Court (1930) 6 1878 mM 
1898 Tdi (raviu /tllah School 
Doveton Coll, St Xavier’s College ( ucutta 
Ripon Coll Calcutta Practised 5 lawyer 
from 1904 to 1922 President legis Council 
Bihar and Onssa from 1922 Address Gaya 
(Bihar and Orissa) 

hKIKABHA] PREMCHAND Sik kt (1931) 
Iminuer 6 April 1 1883 m Ji kh 
Premehand Jdw == at Bombay Wember 
legislative Assembly from Jinuary 1)27 to 
September 1930 Member of the Indiin (entril 
Committee whith co operated with the Indian 
Statutory (ommittce iddress Premody in 
Byculla, or 63 Apollo Stiect Bombay 


MADHAVI AO VINAYAR Sardial (hei 
ditary) Rao Bahadm (191.2) Diving hhis 
Bahadur (19.0) WA (1901) De pufy Prime 
Minister, Holhar State Indot 6 1s°T yy 
hamalahar hile Fadi Daily College 
Indore Mur Central College Allah vbid 
Hon Attache t+ Agent to. the Governor 
(veneral in Ccntral Indit Vimister Dewas 
State (JB) Publuations utiles im well 
hnown miga7zinss in Hindi “Marithi ind 
Pnghsh on kconomus History ind Anti 
quities id tre Siraswiatiniketin Cam] 
Indore Conti eal Entia 


KING, CHARLES Montacue CSI (1922) 

Cth, Financial Commsr, Punjab 1922 
Edue_ S8t Paul’s School BalliolCol! Oxford 
Ent IC § ,1892 Depy Commsr , 1901, Com 
missioner, 1917, v Commsr, Punjab 
1901 22 Addrese Lahore 


KIRKPATRICK, Lizur GENERAL SIR GroRGE 
MACAULAY, KCB (1918), KCSI1, (1917) 
G.0,.C in Chicf, Western Command, 6 23 
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August, 1866 mm Mary Lydia, d of J F, 
Dennistorm, KC ,RMC » hingston, Canada 

Educ Haileybury Joined Royal Engineers, 
1885 , Inspector General, Australian Mihtary 
Forces Chief of General Staff, India 1916 1920, 
GOC China Command, 1920 1922 


K{RPALANI, Hrravawp K HUSHIRAM, ITC§ 


MA (Bom), BA (Oxon' Bar at Taw 
(Iincolns Inn) Collector of Panch Mahals 
ind Politi il Agent Rewa bh inthi Agency 
since 1930 6 28 Jan 188 m to Gul 
H Gidvani Educ N H Academy Hyderabad 
(Sind) D J Sind College Karachi and Merton 
Coll Oxford Asstt Collr and Magte 
Ahmedabad Broach and Surat 1912 1918 
Municipal Commer Surat 1918 to 1920 
‘laluqdar: Settlement Officer Guzerat 199] 
Dy Municipal Commissioner Bomtay 1921 
Collr and ist Magte haira 1923 24, Dy 
Secretary to Government » Rev Deptt 
1924 26 Ag Municipal Commissioner for the 
Citv of Bombiy 1926 Collcetor of holiby 


1928) Deputy Secret Wy Indian Central 
( mmiutter 19.9 A ldrece Residency 
(rodhri 

KIRWAN MAJUP GENERAL BERTRAM 


RILHARD CB (1918) (MG (1916) (Des 
pitches seven times (hey ilict’ Fegion ot 
Honour = Officer Tegin of Honour French 
Croix de (ruerre) RA Master (reneral of 
Ordnince m Indi b 17 May 1871 5 of 
lite Rev Ro Kuwin I cctor Ot Gittis am 
Devon a 1897 Helen Margaret dot 
Col I W Hogg Indiin Staff (ory. Ones 
onc d idue  lLelsted Rovil Wht ry 
Acidemy Woolwich 2nd It RA 1890 

It 1893 (Cart 1900 My 1908 Lt Col 
191> (Col (Brey) 1917 (Subs) 1919 May 

(nl 192> Staff Caipt HQ of Army and 
War Office 1908 1912 ~~ Inst (1st Class) Sch 
of Gunn 1913 Mi) Inst Schl of Gunn 
191314 Asstt Inst Schl of Inst tor RH 
ind RI A 1914 Spec Appt (Brig Maj ) 
(Stiff Off to May Gen RA ) Trance 1914 1) 
(SO I (Stiff Of toMa Gen RA) France 
191516 Bn Gen RA Lrance (temp 
Bri, Gen) 191617 ( O¢ RA XV Army 
(178191719 = =Bug Gen RA Rhme Army 
191)t01920 Dn ot Art War Office 1920 23 
Pi sident O1d Committee J ngland (May 

(ren June 1929) 19.3 27 Miy Gen RA 
4rm\ Head Quarters India May 1929 
Masta1 Generil >t the Ordnance in India April 
1930 =iddress Army Headquarters India 
DeThi and Simla 


KISCH, Bartuorp SCHLESINGER BA (Oxford), 


CI (1926) ICs Distnet and Sessions 
Tudge U nited Provinces Controller Local Clear 
ing Office (Enemy Debts) acd Administra 
tor of Austrian and Hungarian Property in 
India Secretary to Joint Committee of the 
House ot Lords and House of Commons to 
Inquire into the Organisation and Methods of 
the Central Prisoners of War Committee, 1917 
attached to Legislative Department Govern 
ment of India 6 25 Oct 1882 m Magdeleine 
Louise Claire Bernard Anton, Edue_ S&t 
Pauls School, London and Exeter College, 
Oxford Address Delhi and Simla 


KISHENGARH, H H Mawapasa ADHIRAJ 


A MADANSINGH BAHADUE, K OSI 
K.CLE, , 6, Nov. 1884; 8, father, late Maha- 


Who’s Who wn Indra. 


raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, GCIE , er 
1892, m 2ndd of present Chief of Udaipur, 
served hay sare War, 101415 Address 
Kishengarh iputana 


KISHUN PERSHAD RaealI RAJAYAN MAHA 
RAJA BAHADUR \AMINUS SALTANATH SIK 
GCIE KCILE cr 19083 GCIE cr 1910 
Hereditary Paishkar and President of the 
State Executive Council Hyderabad State 
6 28 Jan 1864 LZduc Nizams College 
Paishkar and Miulitary Munister 1893 1901 
Prime Munister 19011912 President of 
Lxecutive Councal since Nov 1926 under 
the present constitution Pullications Copi 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and ] oetry 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lil Hear Rua 
Ahaja Pershad Adiress City Palace 
Hyderabad 


KOLHAPUR Lr Cob His HIGHNLSS SIR SHRI 
RAJARAMW CHHATRAPATI, MAHARAJA OF since 
19.4 GCTI (19.4) & 30 July 1897 e ¢ of 
(ol Sir Shahu Chhatray at: Mah vraj1 of Kolha 
pur (d 1922) dircet descend int of Shivan the 
Great the | cunder of the Maritha I 1 pire 
™ 1918 H H Shrimati Laribil Saheb @ d 
of H H Sir Sayyirao Mahara ( rel wir 
Ruler of Baroda m again to Hur Highn ss 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Sahcb in June 120 
Educ Privately in holhapur Hendon 
School studied agriculture at Lwing Chnstian 
College Allahabai Hon Ixut Colonelship 
in the Indian Army was conferred in Ajril 
1927 Address kolhayur 


KOLLENGODE RAJA SIR V VASUDFEVA RAJA 
VALIA NAMBIDI OF KT (1929) CTT (101 ) 
I MU (1921) Tandholder 6 Oct 18 3 m to 
( Kalyani Amma d of Mr K Rama Menon 
Chicf Justice of Lravancore Jduc Rayjahs 
High School Kollengode and Victona Col 
lege Palghat Scnior member and mana,er 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council afterwards clcctud 
Member Madras Legislative Coyneil repre 
senting laniholders “ember Counell of 
state (1022) Temp Membcr Wadras Lxe 
cutive Council from Nov 1J2? to Ayril 
1 24 Tlected Member ot the Tcgislative 
Asstipbly representm, Lindtiolder of th 
Wadiis Presidency trom Sezyt 1930 ab 

Memh1 of the Anuamalar Cniversity sin 

1929 {idie ys Khollengoie Malabar Dist 


hOTAH, H H Lieut Conontn Sm UmMED 
SINGH BAHADUR, MAHARAO OF, GCSI1 
GCIL, GBL, KCSI, Hon Lt Col 


in Army Hon Major, 42nd Deoli Revzt 
b 1878 s 1889 Address Kotah, Kaj- 
putana 


ROTLA HoOwN BLE RAJA BAHADUR KUSHAL PAL 
SINGH OF MA (Cai) LLB (All) MLO 
Minwter for Education and Industnes L P 


Government 6 lo Dec 1872 Succeeded t» 
hotla estate, 10> Member, U 
P Legis Council sInLe 1909 


Member Imperial Legis Council 1913 16 
Member Legis Assembly 1921 23 
Magte Chairman Azra Dwt Board Trustee 
and Mem of Managing Committee of Agra 
Coll Member of Governing Body of Cawapore 


KRISHN AMACHARYA 


Special L 
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Agricultural College Member of the Scnate 
of Agra University Address Naini Tal, 
I ucknow 


Rao BAHADUR 
VANGAL THIRUVENKATA BA BL, 
€ I L (1326) Dewan of Baroda 0» 
1881 m Sm Kangammal kduc Presi 
dency Coll Madras and Law Coll Madras, 
Intered Vadras Civil Service by a compe 
titive examination 1n 1903 served in several 
districts 1908 1911 Chief Revenue Officer, 
Cochin State also Offg Dewan for some 
time 1915 1919 served in Madras as Asstt 
Secry Borrd of Revenue, Under Secry to 
Govt Special Officer for Southborough Com 
mittee ete 19191922 Trustee Vizianaga 
ram 1 state 19.3 1924 Collector of Ramnad 
April 19.4 to Teb 1927 Secretary to the Govt 
of Madras 1n Law, I ducation and other De 
pittments Joincd as ewan of Taroda 
Lebruiry 1927, services teing lent to the 
Bir la € vo ornment {flress Diliram 
Bui ii 


KSHAUNISH CHANDRA RAY THE HON 


Wanariga Binatur cf Nadia (Bengal) 
Mihirajacie ule 1191. Delhi Durt ar Maharaja 
Bihalur creatcd 1917 Member Bengal 
I xecutive Council in charge of Revenue 
Irrigation L S GQ Medical, Public Health, 
b 2) Oct 1890 m_ Jyotirmoyi Debi 
youngest d of late Raja Ashutosh Nath 
Roy of Kashimbazaar (Dist Murshida 
bad) Tdue Pnvatcdy Only son_ of 
late Maharaja Kshitis Chandra Ro 
Bahadur of Nadia succeeded 1910, 2 
Was clected a Member of the first reformed 
Beng Legislative Council from the Non- 
Mvhomedan constituency of Nadia 1920 23 
M micr Bengal lLxecutive Council since 
1st August 1)24 Kuirst elected non official 
Chairman of Nidia District Board 1920 24 
Ircslicnt Nadia Tandholders Association 
Address Ihe Palace Krishnagar ‘ Nadia 
House, 2, Bright Strect, Ballygunge Cal 
cutta 


NKULCH H H MAHARAJA (MAHARAO) DeIgAs 


MIRZAN MAHARAO SHRI KHAHLNGABJI Sawaal 
BAHADUR OF GCSI GCIL ob 23rd 
August 1866 m 1884 Represented India 
Impeiial Conference 1921 received freedom 
City ot london 1921 Undertook to give 
£3000 mont! ly for support of Indian Regi 
ment dwing Luwioycan War, J915 represent 
ed India League f Nations 1921, received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921 Address 

Lhe Palace, Bhuj, Kutch 


LAHORL BisHop OF, since 1918, RT REV 


HENRY BICKERSTETH DvuREAN?, MA,DD, 
(BOL Educ Highgate Sch , Pembroke Coll 
Cainb Ch Miss Coll ,Islington Curate of St 


Matthews, hast Stonchouse, 1804-95, 
CMS Missionary, Lucknow, 1896, St 
Johns Coll Agra, 1897 Vice Prin, 1900, 


Prin 1911, Fellow, Allahabad Univ, 1906, 
gerved Luropran War, Mesopotamia (Kut-el- 
Amara), 1910 (Despatches), 1918 (Despatches) 
Fibli ation The Mind of a Master Builder 
Siiress Bishopsbourne, Lahore 


AhHMIDAS ROWJEE TAIPSEE,BA, Land 
lord and Merchant m Ladkabai f RK. 
loirsee Fduc St XavursCollege Bombay , 
[rustee, Tilak Swaray Lund, Member 
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Bombay Municipal Corporation representative 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Board of the Bombay Port Trust, and | 
President P J Himdu Gymkham, President 
Bhatia Mitra Mandal Publwatons 
Frenzied I mance ’ Speeches and 
Writings of B G Horniman ** Priests 
Parasites ind Plagues ”’ Address 29 31 33 


Bora Bazar Street Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar | 


Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Panchvati, 
Nasik City 


LAKHTAR, CHIFF OF, THAKORE SAHTB RAI 
VIRSINHJI KARANSINGAJI, 6 11 Jan 1881 
Succeeded father 8 Aug 1921 Address 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay 


LAKSHMI NABAYAN LAL,RAI SABIB son of 
Munshi Dyal Narayan Lal, Pleader and Zem 
indar 6 1870 m to Srmmati Navarani 
Kunwer Educ at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna Passed plcadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a plcader it 
Aurangabad and Gaxa in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa Was Hon Organiser of Co- 
open Socicties, Director and Chairman 
of the Central Bank, Aurangabad, ex Chair 
man of the Iocal Board Aurangabad , cx 
Chairman of the Divisional Co opcrative 
Federation, Patna, ex-Councillor of the 
Co operative lederation, Bihar and Orissa 4 
nominated member of the first Legislative 
Assembly, and Member National Con- 
vention , ex Vice President’ Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-Prvsident, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publkecations. Glorics of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co opcration, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musilman 
kkta, Sri Gitaratnawal: and Sr Gandhi Gita 
rahe Aurangabad lJist, Gaya, Bihar and 
rissa 


LAL, Rao BAHADUR BAKSHI SoOHAN, MLA 
(non-Mahomedan Constituency, Jullundur 
Divn ), Vakil, H C, Lihore 6 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dur and Lahore Zlccted Member, Punjab 
Leg Council, 1912 and 19!@ Address High 
Court, Lahore. 


[AL, PiyarF, Bar at Law, Member, Logisis 
tive Assembly 6 Jin 1°60 Educ Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, Called to the 
Bar in 1886, Law Professor, Meerut College, 
1894-96, practised up to 1896, was Minis 
ter of Sailana State, 1896 1900, Chicf Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906, travelled 
round the world in 1913 Chairman, Recep 
tion Committie of the U P Political Confe 
rence, 1914, Special Magistrate, Lirst (lass 
from 19151926, President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, at Rawalpindi: address 

Meerut | 


LALKAKA, JuHANGIR ARDFSHIP, Artist 0 | 
8 March 1884 Grandson of khan Bahadur 
Sir Nowrojee Pestonji, \Vakil, CIEL, of 
Ahmedabad . Miss Iehmi Jamsctji Kharas 
of Bandra Educ Ahmedabad High School 
Liphinstone Coll, Bombay , SJ J School 
of Art, Bombay and St John’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London Painted 
lif. 120 memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 


LANGLLY, 
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M Mehta for Municipa) Corpn, Bombay, 
unvelled by H E Sir George Lloyd , Sir 
DE Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Unv , 
Dr Dadabhoy Nowrojis portrait and Princi- 
pal A L Coverntor’s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll , Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad, and H H 
the Nawab of Rampur s Ife size portrait for 
Durbar Hall Rampur H E Suir Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay Member of th. Govern- 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for 
Art Examinations 1918 1929 Chosen 
by the Govt of India to copy Royal portraits 
in England 1930 Address 22, Babulnath 
Road Bombay The ‘ Studio,” Sea Face, 
Chowpatv, Bombay 


TAITUBHAI SAMALDAS Sir KT (1926), JP 


C11 (1914) b October 1863 m Satyavati, d 
of Phimrao Bolanath Divatia of Ahmedabad 
Lduc Bhavnagar High School and Elphin- 
stone College Under Secretary to His High 
ness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar and Revenue 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar Resigned service 
in 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
(Guaranteed Broker to Gys!i Klynanjung. 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank, Bank of Paroda, Indian 
Cement Compiny Scandi: Sterm Navigation 
Compiny Ltd Durector in (ommercial 
firms and banks Nomunated to the Bombay 
Tegislative Council in 1910 1213 and 1916 
President of the AllIndia_ Industrial 
Conference at Karachi m 1913, Member, 
Micligan Committee on Co operition 1914 
1915 Presidcnt Mysore Co operitive Con- 
ference 191) Chiurmin Mysore Co operative 
Committee 192123 Member Senate of 
Bombiy University Hon Treasurer Adims 
Wyhe Hospital 1918 22 1nd of Seva Sadan 

President Indian Merchants Chimber and 
Bureau = 191718 Hected to Council of 
Staite 1920 Member Indinn Mercantile 
Marine Committee 1923 24 President 
Indian Fconomie Conference at Benires 192> 
Ag Mcmlir Bombiy } xecutive Council 1925 
Presiient of Madris Brhar ind Orissy and 
Umted Proviices Co operitive Conference in 


1926 1928 init 1929 4ddress  Andhert 
vaBBaAC IT Ridlwiy 
LAMBERT SIR GIORGE BANCROFT BA 


(Oxon ), ACSI (1929) CSI (1922) Hinance 
Member UP (Acting Governor 1930 31) 0 
28th OctoLer 1873 m Ann d of Rev Rutland 
Spooner, Edue Magdalen Coll, Oxford 
Address Luchnow 


GEORGE HARRY, MA, _ Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 
1, 1926, b 14 July 1881, s of Ieveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley, m 1913, Evelin 
Mary Biggart Armagh Edue The Univer 
sity, Reading , Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906, MA wm 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction 
University of London 1909, Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913, Professor Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913, Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913, Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall, 
University of Dacca, 1921-25, Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
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ep tambu li lubluations Aituls m IL, ARlWHUR HILBBERT, BA CST (1926 
Mind, Piowedings of Aristotchan Society C1 (1918), CBL’ (1924), Mombe 
Hibbert Journal Monst, Quest Dace. Pul lic Services Commission, India b 7 Nov 
Vniversity Bulletin, Indian Philosophical 1879 Edue Winchester College and New 
veview , Indian Journal of Philosophy, ctc College, Oxford Cntered ICS 1908 Under- 
1ddiess Rammna, Dacer, LD Bengal Re herd Government of Bengal, 1908 
nder Secretary, Govt of India 1909 12, 
I ak CAMRUDIN AMIRUDIN ABDUL, BA, Directo: General of Commercial Intelligence 
es A er of Sec of State’s Adv Comm for 191416 Dy Secretary, Commerce Depart 
ae ne Cambay, 28 Sept. 1856 ment, 1915 18, Secretary Commerce Depart- 
uc phinstone Coll , Bombay, Bombay ment, 1919, Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
Univ , practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 1921 23 Secretary, Dep irtment of Industries 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 188093, Legal 1923 19.6 Aduess Delhiand Simla, 
= ee a ee Sultans of Zanzibar 
cllow, mbay Univ, JP, Bombay JINDS\Y, sre DaRoY, Ar (192)),0 Bi, 1919 
Hereditary Inamdar,Cambay State Address husiri Hind Cold’ Medal (1911) MLA 
1 Harvey Road, Chow pats Bombay b Nov 1365 Tate Scentary, Calcutta 


TALTHI, DIwAN BAHADUR AN\A BABadl Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Aadress 26, 
MA, LLB (bombyy) ¢~ 1878 m Dalhousie Square, Cilcutta, 


to Jvotsnabar Ahadre of Kolhapur. Ld « 
D ; LINDSAY, Harry ALEXANDER FANSHAWE‘ 
eccan College, Poona, Prot of Fnuieh CTk CBI “EUS ‘Indian lade: Gommis- 


Rajaram Coll 
pink Tana wena unt on siontr Fondun & 11 Minh 1881, m hath 
President, Southern Vihritts Jam Associ-! ¢n Louise dluntingten Ldue St Paula 
tion and Karnatak Non Brahmin Teiguc | School, London Worcestcr College, Oxford 
Edited ‘ Deccan Ryot (1918 20) ” Member Addrost Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
of the indian Leguslativo  Assembls tal Club, London. 

-23, Member of th. Unisersity Ri form 
Committee, 1923 Diwan of ‘Kolhapur ae 7 eee Prey cere Lat sOxon) 

que ationa omimissiore1 

1926 30 Diwan Bahadurship Confirid m Government of Indi: 1925 6 14 Lebruary 


1930 Publications Introdu tion t> 

Jaimsm (1 n,]tsh) Growth of Brith 1878 Idue Balliol Coll, Oxford and Kiel 

kmpir in Indi (Wirth) Mtns University Demonstritor and Lecturer, 

ot Shahu Chhatrapati and ‘Shr Shihu re eae pase Oe 
is Pro ithematics, Pre cy 

Chhatrapatiche Charitra mw Marathi (1925) College, Madris Director of Public In 


a aasces* AcOlayuy struction, Midras, 1919 Address Delhi and 
LET WICH, CmaRues Gannams, C5 E (1910) Simla 

ndaian raqdes gen as TiC. 
b 31 July 1872 m Lvadne Tawcus of I LOYD Aran Huprrt, BA (Cantab), CIT: 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Educ Christ: 1¢ S,Member Centra] Poird of Revenue 0b 
Hospital and St John’s College, Cantab August 30,1883 m Violet Mary,@ of the 


te ICS 1896 Serve C P Ad lite J © Orrok Lduc King Williams 
eta Mombassa oe : College, Isl. of Man Gonville & Caius 


College Cambridge Appointed to Indian 


I EGGE, Franois Crow, CBE, V D (1919) Civil Scrvicc Burm, 1907 , Member, Central 
Director of Wagon Interchangc Indian Bail Kouwd of Revenue since 1923 Address 
way Conference Assocn 06 14 September  DVclhi and Simla 


Ld Sherborne School Add 
Bengal Club, Caleutta 7038 LOHARU, Tae Hon Nawap 81a Awir-UD-DIN 
AIMibD KHAN BAHADUR fb (C TL , Member 


LISLIZ, BrRaDFoRD LILtTT Co“ Sr, AT» Counal of Stif¢) und Persiin and Urdu Poct 
OBI (Multary, 1917), M.Inst C1 MILL 6 1860, S$ 1884 Rubhng Chicf of Moghal 
Chairman and Chrf Lnemeer Madras Port tribe Abdicatcd in favour of his Heir Ay- 
Irust, & 1868 m Edith Stewart duc parent and Successor in 1920 voluntarily 
Marlborough On B N WN for 12 years retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
retimng as Deputy Agent and Chicf Lngincer = distinctions Lor two years Mem. of Imi. 
to join Firm of Sir John Wolfe Barry and Leg Council and fortwo years Mem of Punjab 
Brunel, Consulting Engineers, Wcstminster Council, again a member of Council of State 
Lt Col R & Northern Irance 1916 to 1919 for 3 years, Superintendent and Advisor to 
Charman and Chief Lugineer, Madras Port the Malerkotly State in the Punjab for 12 
Trust since 1921 Address Harbour House years Attached to Pol Dept in Mesopotamia 
Madras After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 

13 now Niwab Regent during the minority 

LESLIE-JONES, FREDERICK ARCHIBALD of his grandson the Nawab of Loharu Ad 
M.A ,COBE., Principal of Mayo College. 6 ' dress Loharu, Hissar 
1874. m Christiana Mary Baskett. Educ 
Bromsgrove and Lincoln College, Oxford LORL WILLIAMS, Hon MR Jvsticn, JOHN 
Assistant and House Muster, Marlborough ROLIESION, K © (1922), Puisne Judge, High 
College, 1897-1904, Princ Artchison College Court, Calcutta 6 14 September 1881 
Lahore, 1904-1917, Publication’ <A View m 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, o c of late 
of English History. Address * Mayo College, Edward Russell, The Hermitage, Hampstead 
Ajmere Educ Merchant Taylors , London University , 


LYAIT 
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Tancred student 1902 Barmster, Lincoln s 
Inn 1904 Member Inner and Middle Llemple 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924 28 President Huirdwicke So 
ciety 1911 Contested (L) Pembrokeshire 
1906 and 1908 Stockport Deccmber 1910 
((o 1) M P Rotherhithe 19181922 (U) 
1923 Member of the Oxf. . Circu.t Served 
81x years in Middlessex Imperial \ eomanry 
Member of the L © € (Timchouse) 1907 10 
Vice Chairman of Housing Committee Ap 
pointed Judge Calcutta High Court, 1927 
Address High Court Calcutta 


TOW Francis Assistant Editor The Times 
of India b 12 November 1893 m Margarct 
i] 1» Adams Zidue Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press 
1)11 Served in War with Mesopotamian 
I xpeditionary Lorce Special Service Officer 
Intclligence G H Q 1319 Gazetted out 
with rink of Captain 1920 Chief Reporter 
Aberdeen Free Press 1920 Sub I ditor The 
Jimes of India 1922 Asat kditor 1927 
Aliress 57C, Warden Road ] ombay 


LOXYD Rt RIV P H see Nasik Bishop of 


FRANK FREIERIOK CTI ICP 
(retd ) General Manager Kisim Bazaar Raj 0b 
12 June1872 Fdue Vdinburgh Academy 
Balliol Coll Oxford Tnt 10 S 1891 m 


Miss I K Markham (1906) Ministry of Mum - 


tions London 1915 1918 


Committee 1919 
r,etired 1926 Address 


17 Alipore Park 


Calcutta 
TS7E JnOwAS MObIpeRRS BI ARCS I 
€ I BE (1028) I S Fk Jaccutive In 


pincer in charge ot Sardi Cina Hoadworks 
Construction 6 24 Miy 1486 m Muy 
Stewart iorsyth 10.2 Zdue St Andrew 4 Col 
1 ge Dublin Royal Colle ze of Science Irclaint 
Quecns Colle.e Belfast and KRovil tm 
seisity of Irclind (Gsraduatc] 10S Kirst 
Place with First Class Honours) Assist int on 
Main Drainage Construction undir J ondon 
County Council 1908 00 apptd Asst Ing 
mir in PWD (Irrigation) UP India in 
130) emploved on various large construction 
works including Gingxo Dum on hen Ruy r 
in (1 in charge of construction cf Ghihar 
Canal Reservolr and Karamnaisa Leeder cut 
and headwotks Lxecutive Lugimccr mn 
Charge of Deskin and ( onstrictin of Sarda 
(wal Barrige and hed portion of Sardt 
Canal including the Jagburs Syphon = (the 
largest syphon in the world) and other ercas 
drainugo works War service in) Waziristin 
In South Persia and in the 3:d Afghin 
Wir Montioned in Dtespatchc by G OC 

Bushire Licld 1 orce in 1918 19 (South Pcrsia) 


Sddrexs Jaccutine Pngineer | irrigation 
Branch Lucknow U P 

MWOCABRRISON, COIONEL ROBERT IVS 
MD,DSe Hon LLD,F RCP (London) 


Hon Phiakian to HH WW the hing 
Foreign Associate Fellow College nf Physic: 
ans (Philadelphia) Kaistr 1 Hind 
es Class), 1911 OIC (19238), Director 

utritional Research Indian=—S ss Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
6 15 Ba 1878, m Helen Stella 
8rd d of the late J L Johnston 1c58 
Judicial missioner, Sind. Educ 


MACMULIIN Jirut Grnrrab 


Who’s Who wn India. 


Queen s College, Belfast Graduated MB 
Bch BAO (1st Class Hons and Dxhrbition) 
(1900), MD (Hons) 1900 MRCP (Lond) 
1909, DSc (Belfast) 1911, FRCP 
(Lond ) 1914, Entered IMS, 1901, Milroy 
fecturer, College of Physicians JTondon, 
1913. Mellon Lecturer University of Pitts 
burgh USA, 1921 Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer CC P Philadelphia 1921 Hanna 
Lecturer Cleveland, Ohio US A ,1921 Mayo 
loundation Lecturer Rochestur Min USA 
1921 Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist 
Irish Medica] Schools and Graduates Associ. 
tion 1921 Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Paris (1914) Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine Paris (1914) Stewart Prive for 
Research, British Medical Association (1918) 
loreign Associate Fellow College of Phy 1 
cians of Philadelphia (1922) Hon LL D 
Queens University Belfast 1.919, Silver 
Medalist Royal Society of Arts, 1925, Buevet 
}t €ol nel (1918) for distinguished Service 
inthelield Brevet Colonel 1928 Publecatins 
Endemic Goitre ’ London 1913 
Ihe Thyroid Gland in Health and 
Disease JTondon 1917 ‘Studies in Defi 
aiency Diseise London 1921 The Simple 
{ oltres Jondon 1928 #£=¥Food Madras, 
1928 Numerous scuentific papers on the 
Physiolo,y ind pathology of the thyroid and 
yarithvroid glind= and on disorders of Nut 
rition in Proc Roy Soc, Proc Royal 
Soc, Med, Inlian Juurna: Medical Research 
(tc Adlress Pasterr Institute Coonoor, 
South India 
CYRII 
Norwin (€ B CMG@ CIE DSO, General 
Ofhcer Commanding Rawalpindi Dist 6b 
1877 Served NW Frontier 1897 98 (medal 
and clas}) Tibet expedition 1903 4 
(medil) I uropean War 1914 19 (despatches 
(MG, DSO Brevet Lt Col, Legion of 
Honour Oricr of Crown of Belgium, Cro. 


de Guerre) Afghan War 1919 Army 
Headquarters Inia 192427 G@ O C 
Rawalpind: District, 1927 Address; 
Rawalpindi. 


MACTAGGART, CoLonEL CHarir3, OST. 


1919, C1) Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, UP , 6 1861 Edwe Camp 
belltown Gram Sch Glasgow Univ, Ent 
IMS, 1886 Insp Gen of Prisons, 1902, 
Mem ,Indian Factory [abour commission, 
1907 08 Mem of U P Leg Council, 1909 
Address Lucknow 


MCMENZIF, THE Riv JOHN WA (Aberdeen) 


1904 Scmor Cunningham Fellow New College, 
idinburzh 1908 Principal Wilson College, 
an! Vice Chinccllor Bombay University 
b 13 June 1883 m Agnes Ferguson 
Dinnes Educ Aberdecn University, 
New College Edinburgh Tubingen Univer 
sity Ordiined 1908 Appointed Professor 
in Wilson College 1908 Appomted Principa', 
1921 Fellow of the University of Bombav, 
President Bombay Christian Council 1924-26, 
President Bombay Anthropological Society 
1927 20 Publications Hindu Lthics (Oxford 
Univ Press) Fdited Worship Witness and 
Work by RS Simpson D D (James Clarke) 
Edited She Christian Task in Indi 
| pet Address Wilson College House 
mbay 


MADE AVA AR 


MADHAVA RAO V P CIP 
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McW ALTERS, sui Artaun Crctr At (1929) 
CLE (1918) 1( 3 Secietaryto the Govt 
of India Finane Dey artment (1929) Mem 
ber of the Council of State 6 13 September 
1880 m Wary, only d of Sir Ste hen Finney 
CIC two ¢ J7 Cliiton ‘Trinity 
Collece,Oxtoid 1 t€ lass Clissieal Ved ration 
Ist Class Jat Him Join dI CS 10)4sers 1 
mtheU P, Undcr See trovernin nt of India 
Department of Commerce and Industry 
191018 Wheat Commissioner, 1915 Con 
troller of Hides and Wool, 1917, Chairman 
Board of Specia] Referees Excess Profite 
Duty Act, 1919 Secretary to Governmint 
of India, Secretariat Procedure Cominitt e 
1919 Represented Govt of India on Com 
mercia] Wissjon to Persia 1920 Controller 
of Currency 1970 23 Secret ry to the Govt 
of Inlix YFinaice Dezartm nt = 123 26 
Az Memler ot the Gov rnor Gen rals Ccun 
al Oct to Dec 1927 and Ayn to Octcl r 
TPS Seictrey Indu ms unt Lat our 
Dceputment of the @ vt of Inlia 19261) 9 
{ilres The Seeretanat D thi 2 Samly 


MADAN MIHeERJIBoHAL PALANTI J P anil Hon 
Presi lency Migistrate and Joirnalist 4 14th 
Septemter 1860 m Bichubu Dilvbhu kuka 
Fduc Sr T J Benevolent Institution anl 
sir Jamshedy: Joeyecbhoy Miircss. as w Il 
as Mulla Iccroz7 Madresst J] an in’ 187 
as Reporter and Sib Liitor of the Bomba; 
Samachar wd by de,recs rose to the Lditor 
ship of the same ibout the year 1898 Ir 


1915 jomncd the iewly started Po ya Wola 


and the Parsee 1s its first 1 ditor 1nd in 192 
started 1 new piper the Satja Mura = Puth 
cations Many smiull tricts on /oroastriinism 
among thcm ‘§ Fravashi *Ahunavar anil 
‘hhetwidith cspeciully noted pul lishe | 
translations of the Avcsta flom the French 
of Baron De Harkz and Aogemnliecha 
from the Cermin of Di Gicger also contri 
puted for some y< irs to le Wuscon the famous 
Onicntal Journal by the Umversity of Toi 
vain 14 dress Serene Vill, Alex tndra 
Road Nweamlsvi B mbiv 


@QovINI DINANAIH BA 
ICS 6 21 May 1871 m Miss Bhidribu 
Pandit Ldue St \Naviers Hi,h School St 
A‘tviers College J Iphimstone College and 
Billiol Pissed the IGS in 1882 se ved in 
urm’ for 3 years became Dist an} Sess on 
Judze in 1900 Additional Judicial Commis 
sioner (harachi) 1920 Judge High Court 
1920 | Address Cnsmill ITinds nl 
Road Malalar Will Lombay 


(1899) b Bub 
13890 Ldue Govirmment Collige, Kumba 
konam (BA 1869 Icllow 1899) Lor 3 
years in the acrvice of Wysore State in important 
capacitt: ¢ being Afember of Council of Rugcncy 
1898 1902, Inspector Grencral of Police the 
first Indian to be cntrusted with that respon 
sible charge 1892 Plague Comnussiontr, 
1898 Membcr, Executive (ouncil and 
Rev Commsr 19021904 Dewan of ‘1ra- 
vancore 19041906 Dewan of Mysore 
1906 1908, tourei all over India to gain first 
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hand inform ition on the condition of India, 
Presided at Tanjore Dist Confce , Dewan of 
Baroia 1391416 President, 23rd Madras 
Provincivl Confce at Cuddiiore, 1917 has 
also pr sided over 4% numbcr of conferences 
(political social industnal etc) went to 
Fnglind on deputation by the Indian Nation 
ul Congr ss” tendercd evidencc before Parlia 
m ntary Jomt Committce Prsident, Lirst 
Kharnitakh Confuc Dharwar 1920 now 
livg in r tirement awarded Kaiser i-Hind 
Gold Vicdal in the first ycar of its incep 


ton 1900 Adiiess Piian Bhavan,’’ 
Bin,alore 
WADUAVIAL, SIR CHINUBHAS, Br, cee 


Runchor 11} 


MADRAS, bISHOP oF, since 1923, Rt Rev 


jdward Harry Mansfield Waller MA 
(Cantab) 6 8 Dec 1871 Educ Highgate 
Sch Corpus Christi College, Cam Ordained 
1894 Principil, St Pauls Divinity Sch, 
Allahabad, 1903 Principal Jay Narayan’s 
High School Beniris 1907 Ag Secy,CMS, 
UE 130809 Se CNS, In tian Gioup 
1913 Canon of Lucknow, 191015 Bishop 
of Jannevelly 19151922 Publecations 
Rev lation in Bishops Commentarlcs for 
Inia ani Th Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
Translite!l t> Miriras t Jin 1923 Address 
Sullivan ¢ Gariens, Royapettoh, Madras 


WAHABOOB AFL KTHAN MAnHOMED AKBAR- 


KHAN WIG, Larst Class Sardar (1921) 
( tton ¢ inmssin A cnt Hubli b 1878 
Flee at Bulh Sfirtel business in cotton 
In 1896 extended simc from time to time 
creatcd a cotton murket 1t Savanur by 
es wblishing C inning and Pressing factories 
the1e ilso «Sturt d pinning fictories at 
Ranct nnur ind (,uttsl convcnicnt places for 
markc{ing cottcn in the interior is an 
vdvoc ute of unprovcd mcthods and machinery 
for a riculturc und himself a cultivator on a 
large seule cultivating about 330 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstr stin 
its bencfits to the othcr ryots of his plac 
ani nei,hbourhood 1s }Tresident, Hubli 
Anjuinin i Tslam working for the educa 
tiona] 4) 211 ind material uplift of Maho- 
medans, 1s Vice President of Hubli Munici 
Pality Publicivons Kanaresc translation 
agVWr G L heating? s Rural Lconomy In 
the Boinbay Diccan Kanares: translatlan of 

] rituin in India “Have we Bene fited ?” 
Address Opposite Native Gencral ITlbrary, 
Hubli, Dist Dharwar 


WMANATANOBIS,S¢(,BSe (Tdin), F RSE, 


1 F 8, (rctircd) Prof of Physiology, Carmi 
chacl Medical College Calcutta idency 
Coll Calcutta 1900-27 lellow, Moderator 
and Syndic Calcutta University, President 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology 
Calcutta University 6 Calcutta 1867, m 1902 
fourth d@ of Keshub (hunder sen and sister 
of IL H_ the Maharani of Cooch Behar 
Edue Ldinburgh Univ Publications 
Muscle Tat in Salmon Life History of 
Salmon New form of Myograph , Teachers’ 
Manual Text Book of Science Address 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta 
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MAHDI HUSAIN, KHaX WAHUD-UD-Da0UL4, 
AZOD-UL-MULK, NawaB MImza KHAN 


Banapun, CIF, 6 1834 Educ : India, 
Arabla. Travelled extensively in Arabia 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Rurope ; visited Mccca, Medina, Kaymian! 
Address Tirminigaz Lacknow. 
MAHOMED USMAN, 18E Hon Sim Kv BA, 
Member of the Executive Council, Madras 
and Vice-President of the Executive Councl! 
1920 6 1884 md ot Shifa ul Mulk 
Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, BA Educ 
adras Christian College Councillor Corpora 
tion of Madras, 1913 1925 Hon Pree Magte, 
1916 20, Fellow of the Madras University 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921 25, 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenots Sys 
tcms of Medicine, 1921 28 , Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22 President, Muthbialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras, President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt Mahomedan Coll 
and Hon Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1928 25, Mcmber, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25, Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee Elected Mcmber, Madras Legis 
Council, 1921 23 , Sheriff of Madras (Decr 
1928) , Preaident of the Corporation of Madras 
1924 President, Madras Childrens Ald 
Socicty 1926 28, President Madras Discharg: d 
Prisoners’ Aid Socicty 1925-1928 Chairman 
H R 4H tithe Prince of Wales’ Children’s 
Hospital Fund , Chairman the British Empire 
Leprosy Rellef Association, Madras 1925 
Prealdc ot Mahomedan kducational Associa 
tion of Southern India khan Sihib 1920 
Khan Bahadur 1921 Kaiser i Hind Second 
Class 1923 Knighted 1928 Address Ari 
Bagh, Graemes Road, Cathedral P O 
Tas 


— 


— 


MAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, Sawes BAnAabvur 
Kuan BABADUR (1930) MLC Landholder 
Member Iegislative Council Madras (elected) 
and Member Kanara Distrit Boord 
Klected Member S K Dist Educational 
Cound] & 7 March 2870 mm 189 to 
Mry Maryam Schaninad Fduc St 
Aloysius’ Collkegc Mangalore ind (Christian 
College Madras Served on the South 
Kanara Dist Board for about 15 years 
Hon Magistrate for 10 years since 1913 Pio 
neer of Moplah education is 8 Canara. Started 
the Asisia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara and Madras Moplah An eliora- 
tion Committee in 1922 Ele Member of 
the First and Second Legislative Assembly 
and $rd and 4th Tegislative Council 
Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
a Certificate in recognition of his services on 
Loca] Boards and hisspecial interest in Moplah | 
education , Preaided at the 3rd Annual Confce 
of all Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham in 1925 
Leader of the Govt Deputation to the Anda- 
mans to investigate Into the Moplah Coloniza 
tion Scheme in 1925, Presided at the first 
district Muslim Educational Confce ,8 Kanara 
in 1926 Member Mahomedan ReligiousEndow- 


Board, 
Senate Madras University, 1930 Ptblicateon 
The Moplah Willeh Act, 1928 (Madras) 
Address Sea View, Kasaragod,S Kanara. 
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MAHMUDABAD, MAHARAJA OF, SIR MOHAMMAD 
All MOHAMED KEAN, KHAR BAHADUR, 
KCSI, KCIE, Home Member, Exe- 
cutive Council of ths U P Government, 1921, 
Hon Secretary, Luchnow University Collec- 
tlon Committee , President, All-India Educa 
tional Confrence ; also President, All India 
Muslim League Vice Cancellor of Aligarh 
Unis 6b in 1877 Fdue privatcly 
Address® Mahumudabad House, Kaiserbagh, 
Lucknow 

MAHOMEDALI Kuan Banapur, NawaB 8YFD, 
IsO Ept Govt Service, 1978, Insp -Gen 
of Registration, Bengal, retired, 1918; a dis- 
tinguished Urau scholar and dramatist , wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
tious Detective in English Address: 4, 
Ballygunge Calcutta, 

MAJITHIA, THE HON SARDAR BAHADUR SIR 
SUNDAR SINGH, KT (1926) CI & (1920), Lx 
Revenue Member, Government of Punjab, 
b 17th Feb. 1872, m grand daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, KCIE, Chef of 
isxhadur (Patiala State) Zdue Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore 
V orked as Hon Secretary of the Khalsa Coll , 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920 Address ‘‘ Majithia House,’’ 
Albert Road, Amritsar (Punjab) 

MAJUMDAR DwiJa DaS Mobc, Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Offg Deputy Controll r of Stationcry and 
Stamp. in October, 1927, and Offg Manager, 
Central Pubhcatin Branch 6 2nd Feb 1890 
m Abhamayee d of late PromathaNath 
Ghosh, 4emindar of Bhagalpur kduc 
ear we Collegiate School, Krishna 
gar Colicge, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta ntered Bengal Junior Civil 
service 1915, Bengal Survey Office 
as Aastt to the Officer in Charge Bengal 
Iraverse Party, 1917 Asstt Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt of 
India 1924, Acted as Hon Secretary Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Servic from 1921 to 1926 
dddress 20,2 B, Ray Street, Ligin Road, 
Calcutta 


MALAVIXA,  PANDIT RISHNA KART 
Iditorof Abhyueaya Educ at Allahabad. 
Publwations Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat 


Manorama at Patra, and many others in 
Hindi Address Abhyudaya, Allahabad 


MALAVIYA PaNvIT MapAN Monan M L.A. 
56 Allahabad 25 Dec. 1861. Edue San- 
skrit at the Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshaia, 
Jovt. High School, Muir Central Coll, 
Allahabad, BA. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 
1885 87, edited the Indian Union,1885-1887 and 
the Hindusthan, 1887-1889, LLB, Allahabad 
Univ., 1892, Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892, Member, Prov. * Council, 1902-12, 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918 Member,Imp Leg Council, 1910- 
1919 , Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; t, Sewa Samiti, Prayag; 
Chief Scout, Bewa Samiti Scouta’ Association , 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919: President, Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24 Member, Legislative Assembly since 1024. 
Resigned 1930 <Address. Benares Hindu 
Unis ersity 


MANINDRA DEB 
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MALER KOTLA, Hon. Kaan, SIR ZULFIGAR MANIPUR, H.H. MAgARAJA CH\RA CHAND 


All Kaan, K.CS.L, C.S.1.; estate holder to 
Maler Kotla State, Ch. Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911, Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1925, at pre- 
sent elected member sn the Legislative Assem 
bly representing East Central Punjab Mushms 
Publveatuons has written many books includ- 
ing Lives of ‘‘ Maharaja Ranjit Singh” and 
“Sher Shah, Emperor of India also “ The 
Poetry of Iqbal” 6 1875, Educ Chiefs’ 
Col!, Lahore, Cambridge, Parls. Address 
Lahore 


MALIK Frrozkgan Noon, MA (Oxon) 
Minister, Punjab Government. 6. 7 May 
1893, Educ Chiefs’ College, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. Advocate at the 
Lahore High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927. Address 17, Lawrence Road, Lahore, 
Woodville, Simla E, 


MALIK MOHAMVUED UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), COLONEL, THE HON. NAWAB, Sik 
K.C.LE ,C B E ,M.V.0O.° Member of Council 
of State, 1921, &. 1875. Educ Chiefs 
Coll , Lahore. Onc of largest landholders in 
Punjab, Attache to H.M the Amir, 1907, 
Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1911 , Member 


of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address 
Kalra, Shahpur. 
Sc D (Dub), FRSE, IES (Retd), 


Director of Public Instruction, Kashmir and 
Jammu Bengal since 1926, b Bengal 1866 
Educ St Xavier's Coll, Calcutta, Univer- 
sity Coll, London , Peterhouse Cambridge 
Publwations Numerous workson Mathema 
tics and Physics Address Srinagar, Kashmir 


MANDI, LT? His HIGHNESS RAJA JOGINDER 
SPV BAHADUR OF K C'SI (Hon) 6b 19th 
Aug 1901. m to only @ of H H 
Maharaja of Kapurthala Son and 
heir Prince Yashothan Singh (6 7 Dec 

1924) Educ > Aitchison College, Lahore 
Ascended the gads in 1913, sone by 
Her Highness visited some of the important 
countries in 1924, again travelled to Europe 
and the Near East in February 1927, returning 
to India in October of the same year, was 
invested with full ruling powers in Feb 1925 
Address . The Palace, Mandi State, Punjab. 


Rat MAHASAI-KUMAR, 
MLC, of the Bansberia Ray 6b 26 Aug 
1874 ; Educ Hooghly College and St 
Xavier's College , Member of Bengal Legis 
Council: Hony Magistrate, Hooghly; Non- 
official Visitor, Hooghly District and Seram- 
pore, Sub-Jail ; Chairman,  SBansberi 
Mimnipality , Vice-President, All India and 
4ll Vengal Library Associations, Chairman 
Bansahat: Co-operative Bank Ltd, Hony 
Secretary, Historical Research Society | 
President, Bansberia Public Library Working 
Men’s Institute , Night Schools , Bansberia | 
Girls’ School, late Editor The Eastern Vovce an 
English Daily ; The United Bengal an Enghsh 
Weekly, The Purnima a Bengali Monthly. 
Author of several historical works, Calcutta 
Address 21¥, Rant Sankar! Lane, Kali Ghit 


SINGH, C.B.E.:; 0. 1885; m. Marvh 17, 1605. 
Educ : Mayo College, Ajmer. s. 1801. State 
has area of 8,466 sq. miles, and a population 
of 384,016, Salute 11 guns, ddress: 
Imphal], Manipur State, Assam. 


MANOHAR LAL,M A. (Punjab); B A. (Double 


First Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, rat-Law; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government. 6. 381 
Dec. 1879 Educ: Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, panbHaee. McMahon 
Law student, St John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in Inter- 
national Law 1904, 1905 , Principal, Randhir 
College, Kapurthala 1906-1909, Minto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University. 
1909-1912 , practised as Barrister, High Court, 
Lahore, 1913-1926 Publications Articles 
Ly Ponuonts subjects Address: Fane Road, 
zanore 


MANSINGH, Sarvar, BA., LL.B. Advocate, 


High Court, Vice-President, Lhe Chief Khalsa 
Diwan. (1923-1925); 6. 1887. Educ.: Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
Punjabi poetry. Practisol as Vakil for a 
eee of about sixteen years worked as the 
enior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929 ) 
edited Khalsa Young Mcn’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909 Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-23) Secretary, Reception Committee 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926 Hon _ Secretary, Khalsa High 
School Publuwatwons Transtated Kalidasa's 
Vikramorvasi from Sanskrit into Punjabi 
poctry and prose, has written religious tracts. 
Address Lahore 


MANSINGHJI, ses JHALA. 
MARSHALL, Sig JON 


Hupeet, KT, er. 

1915, C.1.B., 1910, Litt. D..M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A 

Hon, A RI BA, Commander of the Order of 
Leopold Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archso in 
India since 1902; 6. Ohester, 19 reh 
1876; m. 1902 Plorence, y. d. of Sir Henry 
Longhurst, C V.0. Educ.: Dulwich King’s 
College, Cambridge (Scholar and Hon. fellow) 
Craven Travelling student, Address ; Simla. 


MARZBAN, PHEROZESHAH JEHANG, M.A., 


JP, MLC, Kaiseri-Hind Silver Medal 


Editor and Proprietor, Jam-e-Jamshed and 
Sheriff of Bombay (1931) 6 6 May, 1876. 
m Rattanbai,d oflate Mr Edulji N. Sethna. 
Educ: Bharda New High School and Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. A Journalist for over 
31 years, an author, no velist, a dramatist. 
Member, Bombay Legislative Council since 
1927. Member of the Corporation for 16 
years, Member, Municipal Standing Com- 
mittee, Hon. Presidency Magtte. and editor 
of a dally vernacular for the last 29 years 
Publwiions Fifteen volumes of fiction and 
comic writings, 6 dramas and neo us 
writtings Address ‘‘ Mitha Lodge”, Nepean 
Road, Bombsy. 
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MASANI, Rustom PusTonyi, MA, J P 
Kalser i Hind Silver Medal J int Secr.tary 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
b 28 Sept 1876 m 9 Decr 1902 Manteh P 
Wadia, Educ New H §& and Liphinstone 
Coll, Eellow, kiphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898 Jt Proprietor and Lditor of Gup Sup 
(1898) Editor of Lnglish columns of Kavsar 2 
Iiend (1891 1900) itor, Indian Spectator 
(1901 02), Trustee N M Wadia Charities 
President, Anthropological ‘ oviety, Lomb iy 
Vice Presidunt Bombay Vigilance Ass0(1a 
tiou Jt Hon Secry , Sockcty for the Protec 
dion of Childrenin W Indi alsoofthe kh R 
Kama Memorial Institute and the 1 irs) Gurls 
fPchools Association and Lrustee , Sccrctary 
Bombay kood Prices Committee (1914 17) 
Municipal Secretary 19071919 Dy WMuma 
pal Commissioner (1919 25) Municipil Com 
missioner 1122 Manager Central Banh of 


India Ltd 192619.8 Sccretiry Bombiy 
Provindal Binkng Jnquny Committic 
10211930 Publications J nglish Chil | 


Protection Lolklore of Wells, The Law and 
Procedure of the Municip. (Cory oration 


Bombay The Conference of the Birds 1 
Sufl Allegory } yolution of Jocal 
SifGovt im Bombay (Ciayjariatz Delatno 
Upayog (use of Wealth) Gharn: tatha 


nishaina Aclaine (Home and School cducati n) 
dansukh maia (Health serics) anl novels 


named Abyssiniano Hobehe bodhin Chandr: 
(hal Address Versova = (tea) Andhen 
Station) 


MASOOD, SyID Ross, NAWAS VAS0OD JUN 
BaHwaDUR Director of Public Instruction 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 6 1889 Eaue 

“AO College Alligarh, and New College 
Oxford Baritlaw Imperial Skducation 
Service Headmaster, ratra School 19lo 
Senior Prof of History Ravenshaw College 
Cuttack, 1016, Kornirly lellow of the 
University of Calcutta lellow of the 
Madras Universit, Member Council of the 
Osmania University, Member, Court of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh Publications 
‘Japan and it8 Tducational §)+tem 

Address Wyderwbad Deccan 


MASTER ALFRED BA (Ox01) C1 (1931) 
Fe S Collector of Kurt 6 Leth 1eb wary 
1883 om Dorothy Amv Thorne I lu 
Ppsom College Bresmore College Onforl 
Asstt Collr 190600 Municipal Commissiona 
Ahmedabad 1917 Major FARO 1915 
Sucrctary to Government of Bombay Gener | 
Department 192> Colk«tor 1920 President 
of Civiland Military T\unmmnation Committe 
10380) 3 Publuations Artides In Numamaty 
Supplement of Bengal RAS on Indinn 
Numsmitks and m= Tourniu of Bombay 
BRAS on Guarat: Phonetics artides m 
Local Self Government Journal cn Lovil 
Administration  dddress Kaira 


MATHER, RrcwagpD, B Met., MIE (India) 


Metallurgical ey ge Government of 
India. 6. 19 Sept 1886. Edue Royal Gram 
mar School, field, Univ of Sheffield 
Mappin Medaltist 1906, Motalluraist 


Ormsby Iron Woeks, VMiddk sborough 1907 
1911, Vy Du. Metallurgical Reseanh, War 
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Offee, Woolwich, 1911-1919, Member of 
Govt Commission to imvestigate Geman 
and Luxemburg steel industry, 1919; 
Technical Adviser Indian Tariff Load, 
1923 24 “ember of Iron and Stee! Institute, 
Inst of Metils Faradiv Societv, Technical 
Inspection Institute Publications Papers 
iy Rt a socicties Address Titanagar, 
by 


MATIHAI Jonn BA BL (Madias) B Litt 


(Oxon) D Sc (London) Member Indjan 
Jauft Board 0b 10Jan 1886 mm Achimma 
John 1921 Ldue “Madras Christian College 
London ‘School of Lconomics Balhol College 
Oxford High Court Vaki] Madras 1910 14, 
Othcer on special duty Co operative Depart 
ment Madras 1918 20 Professor of Lcono 
mics Prisidencv Collcge Madras 1920 20, 
Professor of Indiin Ieonomics University 
of Madras 1922 25 Member Wadras Legisla 
tive Council 1922 25 Membcr Indian [ariff 
Boird since 1925 Publications Village 
Government in British India—=6 Agricultural 
Co operation in India Lvxcise and Liquor 
(ontiol Address Linff Board, 1 Council 
House Street Calcutta 


MAULLA LTAKUWUSH NAWAB WatbLba BAKASH 


KHAN BAnaAptrR ¢ 11 
India Llorugn wil Political Department 
Government of InJia 6&6 7 Mi 186. m 
2nd daughter of Haji Mirza Abbas hhan 
(MG CII Dnitish Agent khurasan 
Persi: Eours five d Toned Punjab Postal 
Ix pt ani having volunteered for service 
w Tiudd Postmaster procecded to Kandahar 
Liontur 14580 Manigcr Dead Ictter Office 
ind Postal Stockh Depot Karachi 1881 joie 1 
Impeual Circle Puabhc Works Dept Simla 
S82 Seqsiccs placed at disposal of Toren 
and Politual D pt is Head Assistant 
Accounts De paitmcnt 1887 on special duty 
North l astern Persia 1387 1588 = Attache 

hashtalin Perso Afghan Boundary Commis 
bidu 1838 89, Attache to Agent to Governor 
Geicral anl Mos Consul General 
Meshed 1894 SBritsh Vicw Consul Ahuragin 
and Seistan 189690 on Syecial Political 
duty in Kain Seitan ani Baluchistan 1398 

on special duty in Intelhzence Branch 
Quarter Master-wenerals Dept Simla for 
revising Gazetteer of Persia 189899 Asst 
Dist Supit of Polite im charge Nushki 
District Baluchistan 1900 Lvxtra Aspstt 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab 
1900 1 = Personal Asvustant to Chief Com 

missioner Baluchistan 19012 attached 
Seistan Boundary Commission 19024 Onien- 
tul Secretary habul Political Mission 1904 05 
Attache Lorcign and Pohtical Dept Govern 

ment of Indi, 1905. 19 Chief Indian Politacal 
ofhcer with H M Amur Habibullah Aban of 
Afghanistan during H. Ms Indian tour 
1906 7 Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919, Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919 Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 Member, Jammu and Kashm 
State Council 1922, 23 Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpir State 192) 28, Address — 
Woodlands ‘Simla E fram = Srinagar, 
Kashnir, [ffahabad Lysallpur Dist 


of Batala Punyat 


MELGAW, 


Who’s Who in Inia 


MAUNG KUN BA Bir at Tiw ind Vember 


Burma Legilative Council 6 27 August 
1891 m Ma Ay Fduc Government 
High School, Basscin Burma, The Ranzoon 
College, Rangoon and Gray» Inn London 
Assistant Registrar Chicf Cowt of Lowu 
Burma at Rangoon tiom 1918 1920 whcn 
resigned and startd practice at tho Bur, 
Addrosgs Danubyu Buima 


MAUNG TOh ALI, BA, 5b 1851 ZJdie 
Rangoon (ollege Member of the Subordin ite 
Civil Service Burma, fiom 1908 to 1920 
resigned Govt service 14 joined editors! 
staff of The Sunin 19°C wveeime Minagin, 
Director 1921 elected to the Muma«ipil €or 
porition Ringzoon 19.2 clectcd Membcr 
Lez Assembix, 1923 ind elected to Ranzoc 
University Council 1924  lounded Burma 
Swaraj Party ind clu t dit. kader 1925 
Re cleectcd Memb r Lezislative Assombly 192¢ 
Tounded ‘ Ihe hesary , & weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929) Resigned the Directorship 
ot the Sun Press Ftd Rangoon held trom 
1920 to 1929 with a short brak  Restened 
from Icwaslitise Assemtts 19.0 9 fdhicss 
7, Strand Road, Woulimcin 


MAWNG, Sir Sao, KC TE NSM SAWBWA 
OF YAWNGHWI, Member of J edcral Counci) 
of Shan Chiefs. Address Yawnghwe, Shin 
Statcs, Burma. 


VANWI LT RiginaLp WaAtiranp MA (Oxon ) 
(1h (1923) ICS, Privat Scartuy to 
H 1 the Governor of Bombay 0b 24 Aug 
1882 m Muiry Iylc d of the Rcv Heny 
Haigh 1 1) éduc Marlborough and Corpu- 
Chri ti Colloze Oxford Intercd the 105 
1906 Collector of Salt Revenue 1916 Dv 
Commissioner of Salt and Lxcise 1917 1919 
uwtid as Priv t Sccitary to the Governol o1 
Bombay 1920 21, Sucrctary Retronchment 
(Comnuttec, 1921 23 Collector and District 
Magistrate fiom 1925, actcd as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay Gcencral Depart 
ment 1928 Special duty as Revenu 
Officcr 
1928 1929 
of Bombay 1929 
House Bombay 


Address Government 


MLARS [HE Hon Sir GRIMWOOD KT (1917) 
KCIL, (1928) and Kt of Order of Crown 
Belgium, Chief Justice, Allahabad, 1919 
Edue Uxcter College Oxford, Barnetci, 
1899, Hon Sec to Brvce Committee on 
German Outrages, 191410, Hon Sec to R 
Com on rebellion in Ircland 1916, Sec to the 
Dardanelles Commission 191617, British 
kmbassy Washington, 1918-19, President 
Bomba; Back Bay Lnquiry Committee, 1926 
1927 Address, Allahabad 2, Hare Court 
Temple, E C 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN WALLACI 
Dich BA MB BCh BAO (KRU!) 
RHP (1930) CIB (1926)  Derector Gen 
Indian Medical Servite 1930 m Helen 


MEW AEAN 


MIATA SIt 
Bardoh Kesision Settlement Inquiry | 
Private Secretary to the Governor | 
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Roy Ac wemucal 
ind Queens College, 
Butast Offiaaating§ =Prot of — Pathology 
Cucutty. Medical Collage Puneipil and 
Prot of Pathology, King Georges Medical 
College, Lucknow , and Lditor, Indian Medval 
Garette Inspector G@ neral of Civil Hospital 
Punjib Director and Protessor ot Lropical 
VWedione Cdlcutt i. School ot Proptcal Medicine 
Publications Trapt We liane (Rogers: and 
Megiw) Numerous ufidles on Malia Indian 
lich Typhus PT pidemic Diopsy Dengue Cool 
Rooms — ete Id lies Ottuc oof Dinector- 
Gaenerul Indian Medical Service Sim. 


ksmee Wud Adu 
Institution Belt ast 


NOWSHEE WAN ASTANDIAR BA, 
Juvesticater LP abom Offtte and Asst) Registrar 
ot Trade Coton Bombay Presidency 6 2ud 
Tune WSO) ow Jet bunood of Di Hormnrsyec 
D Pesthika bdu Bvs Sigh School 
Alluhabid St Navicrs Hinh Sehool Bombay 
md Ti phinstone College bombay, Goaurkwar 
Scholar Elphinstone € lle ge Scarefiary to 
Sir Dorab Pity 1912 Scaretury R G Baldock 


Itd, 1917, Scy  Indhlin Eridcrs Pty 
Itd 1919 Scy Messrs fustrilan A 
Tastern (co Pty Ttd 1921 appomtcd 
Investigiter Pavbour Office Government of 


Bombiv 1923 and Asst BK gistrir of Trade 
tmons Bombty Presidency 19.7) Ofhersted 
4 Scmtor Tnvestigitor Pabour Office m 1923 
wn! 192) 30 und as R pstriur ot Pride Unions 
Bombiv Prosidoncy in Apul May 193000 On 
de put ition to the butish Ministry of TP abour 


und the International Pabour Off © whilst 
on leave out of Indi 1931 Pabh ations 

Compilcd section on Pabour forth Indian 
Your Bok 1930 tiércss Mount Vilas, 


JDantre Hall Iantra 


LLHPA, Kuan BasaDurR Sir BuzoNJI Dada: 


BHOY, KT Address: Nagpur. 


CHUNITAT VISBHUCANDAS 
Kt, KC ST (1928), WA ILB, Pro- 
vindial Seout Commissionr b 12 Jan 
188L m to Liribu (handulal Kankodiwala 
Lduc St XavursCollege, Bombay Captain 
Hindu XI, elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907 , Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912, President ot the Corpora- 
tion, 1916 , Klectcd to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916, elected 
to the City Improvement ‘rust, 1018, 
( hairman of the Injian Merchants’ Chamhbcr, 
1918 Liccted to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920) Villowner ind) (hirmin Bombay, 
Provineial Co operative Bink Jtd  Dircctor, 
The Bonbay Steam Navigition Co Ltd 

The New Indti Assurance Co Ltd, Lhe 
Bombiy Suburban Llectri’ Supply Ltd, 
The Bund Portland Cement (vo Ltd _— the 
Bank ot Inlia Ltd ‘Tita Iron and Steel Co, 
and several other jomt stock comnpanics, 
Miniter Bombay (Grovernment 1921-23 
Member of the Bxecutive (ounal of the 
Bombay Government 1923 28 Address 42, 
Ridge Rod Malabir Hill Bombay 
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MEHTA, DH#HANJIBHAL HormMasJ] LM &5 ay ne J AYSUKHLAL 


Kalser-j-Hind Gold Medal (1920), Donat of 
At John Silver Medal (1917), Raj Ratna 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916), Retired San) 
tary Commissioner Baroda 6 4 Feb 1864 
m toa cousin Edue Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
Noosari Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay Joined Baroda 
Med Service, 1887 did Inoculation work with 
Prof Haffkine, gave evtdence on the value 
of Inocnlation before 1st Plague Commission 
Has popularised St John a Ambulance work 
and Red Cross Work all over Gujrat, Sind 
hathiawad Central India Ccntral Provin 
ces tunab NWE Province Rijputani 
Khandtsh and Dercian by giving over 700 
lectures earned for the Red (ross over 
Ks 1 20000 by enrolling 2 800 Members ind 
ee 38 books on Ambulince Nursing 
ygien¢ Midwifery Red (ross ete 
(Contributed Rs 20000 for erection of Pirs) 
Ambulince Division Headquirters Building 
Bombay <Addrdess Malesar Navsari 


MELHTA Farrn LAL, s of late Rai Pannalal 
( 1 & Prime Minister of Udiipur 06 1868 
Publuateon Handbook of Mewar and 
Guide to its Principsl Objects of Interest 
Address Hai Pannalal Mansion Udaipur 
Rajputana 


MI HIA Rt Hon MR HORMUSJI MANFCHJI 
Member (Counadl of State Merchint int 
Millowntr 6 1 April 1871 m t» ( alba 4 
OoflateMr H R Umrigar J ive at Bombiy 
Started lift ag wsstant m Bombay Mint 
in 1888 subst quently yomed Chin. Mill I td 
and started business on lus own account in 
1896 bought Victoria. Mills in 1904 = JFubalee 
Mills in 1914 Raya Gokaldas Mills in 1916 
Gackwar Mills m 1929) Fatatlish d Zenith 
life Assurance CO mm 1912 and British In ini 
General Insurance (> Iti im 191) Esti 
blished Poona blectric Supply (> Itd in 
1916 Navsam hk FY Coy Ltd an 192. iwi 
Nasik Deolili Flectric Supply €> Jtd in 
1936 T BR Pritt Bomb itd wmiM 1 
ltd in 1919 Uganda Commeranl ¢> [td 
in 1922 in hast Afriia Address ( armichiel 
Roid Cumbaliia Hill Bombay 


MEHTA, JamMnaDas M MA IIB Barat 
Law 6 8 Aupust 1884 m Manibai d of 
Ratanji Ladhuji, Edue Jamnagar Junagad 
Bombay London Member Bombay Munici 
pal Corporation, Member Legislative 
Assembly 1923 1928 Prident B BAC 1 
a og ae ae Ynion and Bomba lay 
Drivera Union Member All India Conzress 
Committ. Presidcnt Thani District Co? gress 
Committ(« Chairman Asian Aurance (o 
Ltd <Addrnss Rid.t Road MValatar Hl 
Bomba\ 


MBHTA, JamsHep N R Merchant 5b Tth 
January 1886 duc at Karachi Memlcr 
of Municipality 1914 President of Municapa 
lity, 1922 30 Asst Provincal Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind and (Chairman Buvers and 
Shippers Chamber Vice Chairman 
Karachi Port Trust, 1930 Pudlteciion kara 
chi Municipality as at present and its futurc 
address nus Road, Karachi 


MLHTA Dr 


Who's Who wn India. 


KRISHNALAL MA, 

ecretary, Indian Merchants Chamber, Bom 
bay 6 1884 m toMrs Kumudagaun Zdu 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and [i 
phinstone Colleges Appoited Secretary, 
Indian Merchants Chamber 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference 
Genev: in 1921 and 1930 after the Conferent « 
he toured about Europe and kngland both 
time for seemg the Chambers of (om 
merce and other commercial organisation 
there on brhalf of the Iniian Merchant $ 
(Chamber Secrctary of the Federation of 
Indian Chimbers of Commerce trom 1927 29 
Vice President of the Bombay Suburbin 
District Congress Committee from 1921 2> 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
Distrut Congress Commiuttce from 1920 29 
Was nominated Chairman of the Santa Cruz 
Notified Area Committee in June 1927 Ad 
dress Krishna Kutir Santa Cruz BB & 
C I and The Recluse 31 Murzban Road 
Fort Bombay 


LM &S 
(Lond), FCPS 
Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll and hing Ldward Memorial 
Hospital b 29 Aug 1887 m Mass Hansa 
Manubhai Mehta Educ Haigh School educa 
tion at Amreli Baroda State Grant Medical 
Coll Bombay and London Hospital For 
merly Asst Director Hale Clinical Laboratory 
London Hospital London and Chief Medical 
Officer Baroda State Address Gordhandas 
Sunderdas Medical Coll Parel Bombay 


JIVRAI 
(Bom) MD, MRCP 
(Bom) Dean 


NARAYAN, 


MCHTA, Sik MANUBHAI RANDSHANEAR, KT 


(1922) GSI (1919) MA, LLB # =Pnme 
Minister and Chief Councillor Bikaner State 
6 22 July 1868 Educ Elphinstone Coll 
Bombay Professor of Logic and Philos» hy 
and Law Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891 99 
Pnv Sec. to Gaekwar 1899 1908 Rev Mun 
and Kirst Counsellor 191416 Diwan of 
Baroda 19161927 Pubicateons The Hin! 
Rajasthan or Annals of Native States of India 
Pnnaples of Law of Evidence (in Gujarati 
3 Vols ) Address Bikaner 


UEHTA, Roostumszgn DauNseEBHoy, JP C 


1 E , Merchant, Port Commissioner, 1888-01, 
Chairman, Local Board, Alipur, 1886-1917 , 
Chairman, Manicktolia Municipalitv, Sheriit 
of Calcutta, 1893 , Consul for Pera at Cal 
cutta 1899 1904 Presidency Magisrate Publ: 
cations The Exchange Imbrogho, Indian 
Railway Keonomics Indian Railway Policy 
Indian Railway Management Address 
9, Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta 


MEHTA, VaIKUNTH LALUBHAI BA, Mana 


ging Director Bombay Provincial Co-opera 
tive Bank, Ltd 5 23 Oct 1891 m Mangia, d 
of Pratuprai Vajeshanher of Bhavnagar 
Edue New High School Bombay Liphinstone 
College Bombay, Winner of Cilis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
BRA Examination Worked with Central 
Kamine Keljef Commitice and Sersants of 


Who's Who wn India 


India Soclety for famime relief work, 1911 
12 Hon Manager Bombay Central (Provin 
cial) Co operative Bank Ltd , Bombay (1912 
15) as Manager from 1915 1922 and Managing 
Director since 1922 Editor Social Service 
Quarterly since 1915, Bombay Co operative 
quarterly 191680 Member Executive 
Committee Bombay Provincial Co operative 
Institute Bombay , Member, Bombay Pro 
vinclal Banking nay oe Committee 1929 
Publvations The operative Movement 
(The Times of India Press) 1915 The Co 
operative Movement in India (Servants of 
India Society pamphlet in collaboration with 
Mr V \Venhata Subbaiya) (Arya Bhusan 
Press )1918 Studics in Co operative kinance 
(Seivants of India Soucty pamphkt) 1927 
Address Murzbanabad Andhe (BB & C1! 
Railway ) 


MILIER Sir Dawson, KT, KC Ch Justice 
ot Patna High Court since 1917 b Dec 
1867 Edue Durham Sch and Trinity Coll 
Oxford Bar Toner Temple, 1891 4ddress 
High Court, Patna 


MILLER Sm IFsurr, KT (1914), CBT 
(1919) Chief Jidge, Mysore 1914 22 
6 28 June 1802 m Margaret Lowry 


OBE Edue Charterhouse, and ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin Tntered1CS,1881 Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14 Address 
Glen Morgan, Pykara Nuilgiri Hills. 


MIRZA ATL AKBAR KHAN Lhe Hon Mr Justicc 


BA (Bombiy ant Cintil) Barat Jaw 
Puts Judge bombiy High Cout 
kk duc Wilson olle ,€ Bombuy inl 
St Johns College Cimbridge Cilled = te 


the Bar trom th Inncr Lemple in June 1904 
and cnrollcl in th Bombay High Court the 
Sime year His been 1» kellow of the Bombay 
Univ since 1909 wis Principal ind Profess 1 
of Jurspruience in Bombiy Government Liaw 
School 19141919 Hon (Consul for Pcrsiy 
190o 22 appointed Pursne Jadge  Bombiy 
Hith Court 1924 and Dean of the 1 aculty of 
Jawin 1927 and elected a member of the 
Syndicate 1n 1929) «Vice (Chan cllor Bombay 
University 1930 31 Address Hith Court 
Bombay 


MIRZA M ISMAIL, AMINUI WMUrK Sm hi 
(1930) BA (1905) CFL (1924) OBE 

(1923) Dewan of Mysore b 1883 m Zebinda 
Begum of Shirazet family Tdue Lhe Royal 
School at Mysore, Central Colk ge Bangalore 
for BA , Superintendent of Police 1902 

Asstt Secretary to H H the Maharaja, 1908 

Huzur Secretary to H H the Maharaja 1914 
Privat{Y Sccrctary to H H_ thc Maharaja 
1923 Dewan of Mysore 1926 Invited to 
the Roun! Table (onference in 1930 as a 
delegat« from South Indian Statcs Address 
Dewan of Mysore Bangslore 


MISRA PANpIT HARKARAN NASH BA LLB 
(Cantab ), MLA (1924), Bar, at Law (Inner 
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Temple) 5 16 July 1890 m Shrimati Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Dist Edue * Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and Gonville and 
Cains Colleze, Cambridge (1911-19a5). 
Toined Non Co-operation Movement in 1920 

Wember of the All India Congress Committee , 
Senior Vice Chairman of Municipal Board 
Tucknow Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associ- 
tion, Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh Member of the Lucknow 
Univers ty Court, Chairman District Board 
Tucknow Publications Asstt Editor of 
Oudh law Journal Tucknow from 1916 

19.0 1dines 6 Neill Road Lucknow 


MISRA PyvaRe Lat Barat Law 6 Aug 17, 


1872 Edue Saugor, C P and Nagpur 
Hislop College Gray’a Inn London as 
elected to the C P Council in 1917 and to 
the Tegislative Assembly in 1920 Is Vice 
President of the Municipality, Hon Secry , 
Co operative Bank Member of the O 
Roare of Agricultur First President of the 
Hind! Titerary Con erence held at Ralpur 
Mem All Indis Hindi Assoelation Ptubdis- 
rations Hindu Taw in Hindi, History of 
Fnglish Journals in Hindi a small pamphlet 
in Knglish criticising the Calcutta University 
Commissions Report during Lord Curron’s 
Viceroyalty Address Chhindwara, C P 


MISRA RAtr BAHADUR PANDIT SHYAM BEAARI 


MA exmembcr Council of Stat. Deputy 
Commissioner Unao U P Dewan Orchha 
State likamgarh ( I. Member Hindu Reli 
gious and Charitable Indowmcnts Commit- 
tee U P and Mcmber of the Allahabad 
University Court and of the Iucknow Univer 
sity Court Membcr Committcc of Rofercnce, 
Allahabad University Member Hindustan 
Academy, U P and its Lxecutive Council 
b 12 August 1873 m Miss B D_ Baj- 
pai, has two s, five @ Educ Jubilee 
High School and Canning College, Lucknow 
Kkntcred kxecutive Branch P Civil 
Service in 1897 as Deputy Collector 
was on special duty in 1903 1908, 1909 
and 1921-22 1n connection with consolidation 
of agricultural holdings on the last 
occasion was Deputy Supdt, and Offg, 
Superintendent Police (1900-09) on dcputa- 
tion as Dewan, Chhatarpur State, I 
(1910 14) Personal Asstt to Excise Commr , 
U P (1917 20) Dy (ommr,Gonda Micra 
for over a year besides having twice officia 
a8 Migte and Collr of Bulandshahr for a few 
wecks Jt Registrar of Co operative Societies, 
(1922 24) Registrar, Aug 1924 to December 
(1926) Ketired as Deputy Commissioner, 
Unoo U P (1928) and btcame Dewan Orchha 
State In January 1929 (Confirmed as Magte 
and Collector with effect from 27th March 
1926 Publications Several standard works 
In Hind! including the Misra Bandhu Vinoda 
(a teat book for LA & MA Examinations) 
and th. Hindi Nava Ratna (text book in the 
De of Honours Examination) Address 
Golaganj, Lucknow 
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MISCHLIL, Davip GEonrGE, I Sec (Ldn), 
CIL (2nd June 1923), Indian Civ1] Service 
6 31 March 1879 m to Elizabeth Duncan 
Wharton duc George Heriots Schoon 
Ldinburgh, Edinburgh University, Lincoll 
College, Oxford Jomed ICS, Oct 1903 
Divisional and Sessions Judge in Central 
Provinces, 1913, Jegal Secretary and Te,.] 
Remembrincer to Government of GP and 
Secretary to CP Jegilative Counc) 1919 
Officratcd as Additional Judicial Commissioner 
June 1926 Othuated as Joint Secretary, Gove 
of India Legislative Department Ay ril 1927 
Address United Service (lub Simla 
Mi RA, JF HON SIR PHUPENDRA NATH, M A 
KOUST (1928), hk CIL (1924), (BI 1919) 
Member of the Viceroy s Counell (Industnics 
ind Ialour) Dec 19.4 b Oct IB7o Jf luc 
Metropolitan Institution Hare School inl Pre 
sidency College Calcutts Held WVinisteriil 
appts trom 2nd April 1896 apptd to enrolled 
list, Linance Dept Jan 1919 Asstt Secry 
Sept 1910 on sp cial duty in connectio1 
with Royal Commission on ndian }inane 
ani Curren*s, June to september 1913 
on dceptn 18 Controller of War Account 
trom May 1915, OBI Dee 1917 Mil 
Acctt -Gceneral Nov 10919, oftg Jinanci } 
Adviser, Mil Jin Branch, 1y 1920, con 


| 
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Member Council of State (1924) formerly 
Advoeite High Court Calcutt: & 29 heb 
1876 m d of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta 
Fdue Presidency College Calcutta Jomed 
High Court Bar in 1897 Took his degree 
ot Doctor of Jaws in 1912 and since then hid 
risen rapidly to the front rank of his protes 
sion ind enjoyed lucrative prictice till the 
date of his cley ition to the Bench m 1926 
In 1916 ¢lected in ordiniry Fellow of Caleutt 1 
Univ for five veirs ond ippomted Judge of the 
Cileutte Haigh Court in November 1926 
Fadbheations A Thesis on Po ition of Women 
m Hinlu Taw publish d by C uleutta Univer 


ity 4ddress 12 [heritre Road Chowrin 
ehee Crlcutts 
MITTIR, Par BAaAnapurR KHAGIYDRANATH 


BA (Hons) MA (Gold Medalist) 6 1880 
m Snchiuuma Ldue Presidency College 
Calcutty Neminated Member Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 ind 1923 Member, Council 
of Statc 1924 and 1925 Fellow (elected) 
Caleutta University (1922 to 1926) late editor 
of Bangiya Sahity,1 Parisat Patrika Tate 
Semor Professor of Philosophy Presidency 
Cole = Calentty Inspector of Schools Presi 
docs Divistwn Fodlow Cilcutts University 
(1928) President Pit rary Section Calcutta 
Univ raty Institute Publications Author 


firmed May 1922 temp Membcr of Gov eC1Ncts | 
Gencralg Council, April 1924, Confd Dee 
1924 , Temporary Tinance Member, March to 
June 1925 Address Welhi ind Simla 


MIJTIR lw HON PRNISE Member of Cound) 


ef sev ral works in Tenzali on History and 
Jictun = <Addiess 10 Dover] ine Calcuttr 


MILTIER Str PRovVASH CHANDRA, KT or 1924 
C11 Vakil at Hizh Court Calcutta Address 


of Stite and General Manipcr (Devaloy ment) 
for India Burma Shall On Storane and 
Pastiilutin, Co of Indi, Tti, and Charmin, 
Bombiy Chamler ot Con merce (1931) b 220] 
June §87O Fda private school Eutered firm 
Ot Arbuthnot Twat & CoO Fond n- 1°00 
and came out to India in 1902 b inn station d 
it both Bombay ind Rharicht until 1914 
Jomed Scots Guards September 1314 ant 
Peete to France Nov 191 wounded 
muairy LOb> returmd to France May 191) 
wun wounded Sept 1916 War Office 
london 1917 and attached British Wau 
Misiom tot S A 1918  Demotlalised 1919 
with AL rank cf Cauptun ind retwied to 
Jndivoas Manager of Jwirt Rye A Co 
Wuada fsomed Asivtu Petroloum Co 
(india) Ftd 1921 inl po ted to Calcutta 
transiaired Bombay 1925 With Burm 
Shall smec formation 1928 Womb rot ¢ om 
mitt Bombay Chamber ot (© macre 
1926 19.8 and Vice resident 1929) Viomnhet 
Rowbuy Legistative Comal attached Simon 
Cammission President Indian Roads anl 
Jiansport. | Devdopment — Assoaiution ind 
VMiinber of Counce ot Staite 1930 fddres 
Cluemont Valiubar Hal Bombay 
MILTLI THE Hon SiR BROJENDRA Lal 
MA,BL _ Barreterat Law Liw Memlir 
Gave rome nt Of India 1928 1 ormerly Advocate 
weneral of Bengil 6 May 1870 m 4 daughter 
of Mr P N_ Bose late of the Geological 
Surve} and g d of the Inte R C Dutt 
I¢ & Educ, Presidency Coll, Calcutta and 
LincoluslTan Address 0, Outram Street 
(aleutty ind Samii ind New Dethi 
MELLLR JunsHon MR JUSTICE DWARKANATIE, 
MA DI Ordinary Fellow of the Univer 


sity of Calcutta” Ikan of the Ficulty ot Law 


MIYAN 


WMODI 


High Court Calcutta 


ASJAD-ULIAH, M<AavLtI, MLA, 
Hon Magte , Kishangunj, Zamindar of Meher 
gaon 6 6 Jan 1883 m BibiS Nisa d 
of late Moulsi; Insaf Ali of Henrla Zdue 
at Mehengaon Member, Dist Board, Pur 
neah (Bihar) and Member, Local Board Ki- 
shangan} Vice President Anjuman 1 Islamia, 
Kishunganj Address Mehcngaon, P O Ki 
shanganj, Dist Purneah, Bihar 


MOBLRI Y, ARTHUR NormMaN, CID (1924, 


Mmbr Ixngal Fxccutive .Councl 6 26 
Sept 1873 m Lmily d of Yhe late James 
Bowman Lduc Winchester and = Christ 
(hurch Oxford Indian Civ Service 
(1896)  tddress C/o Lloyds bank, Limited 
Post Bow 306 Calcutta 


WOBF RI\, CHARIFS NoFI CIC VD M Inst 


CE Gcntia\ Manager The Bomb |} lectric 
Su pl &IrimwiusCo Itd, 6 24th Dee 
1680 m Kate Charlotte d of th lite Jam 3 
Tdwird bottr Il ot Dutln Edue Rugly 
School Jcehnical trainmg ‘The Brush T lee 
tri ul Inzncering Co Itd Loughborough 
A Lorkshire College Leeds Joined The B 
I SAT Co Itd 190) Gent Manager 
19°93) Iw Tt Col tommuinding Bombay 
Rattvhon 1D F emploved on staff of Bom 
bay Brizade 19181919 Addrisa J lectric 
House lort Rombw 


Ii JivVaNJt FAMSHEDII, AT (1130) 
fA, SHAMS TL-LIWA (1893) CTE (1917) 
Sec Parsi Panchavat Bombiy (rtd) 
b 26 Qitobcr 1804 Edue  Fiphinstone 
Fich Schoal tiphinstone College m= Shirin 
bud ot the lite Ho‘ Saklatwala Has 
published numerous bistorical and anti- 
quarkin Works chiefly dealing with Pars 


Who's Who tn Indta 


history wd relizion 
Heiiclberg and Officer de | Instructio pul hi 
que TFTiince) Jellow, Bombiy Utiversity 
1887 Received Diplomi Ietters et Artibus 
(Sweden 1889) Honoriry Corr spondcnt ct 
the Archrolo,icul Depurtment ot the Gov 
ernmcnt of Initia (1914) Aeccived the Camp 
bell (cold Mo dvi Bombay Franch Ro Astaiti 
sockty 1917 kclow B BR Asiitie Society 
1924 President B BR AS Hon Secretuy 
Anthropolo,icil Socicty of Bombay for the 
list 28 vears (rtd )Hon Member Bhinduhit 
Orient al Resewrch Institute (192%) Cheviuir 
1 rde Legion d Honneur ] rince (192 >) Other rae 
Croix de Vierit (Hun riry) 1925 Hon Mom 1 
Socuctc Luruicnnt Hun uy (192)) und VI 


Pre ident) = =Bhindirkhir) On ntue Res vr) 
Institut. (Poon. 19380) fllr 8s 211) Pilot 
Bundcr Road Colubi Bombay 

MOD\, HorRMUsSJI PrrRosBaw, MA (1904) 


LLB (1906) Advocate, Tigh Court, Bom 
bay 6 23 Sept 1881,m Jala d of hawasyi 
Dadabhoy Dubash duc St \X\aviers 
Coll, Bombay Mem of Bon sy Mun 
Corp Chaliman of its Standing Committce 
1921 22 and President 192 34 Churmin 
Lombiy Millowners Assuciition 1927 28 
1929 1980 and 1330 31 Pircsident lndtin Mar 
chints Chamber 1928 29 Member Tc utslativ¢ 
Assembly Publi ations Lhe Politicul J uture 
or Indiy (1908) Jite of Sir Pherozeshvh 
Mehta (1921) cuiddress Cumbilly Hall 
Bomb iy 

VMOHAWID <AnwAp SAID ANAN HONTTI 
C4P1 «= NAWAB STE WBI, (1J18) CTI 
(1921) KOT] (2008) Mimi tor oe In tustiics 
ind Ap-ricultur tothe Gov mor of the Cmte) 
Provinees (19. 6) H me Membr Paccu 
tive Coun ll of the Govarnot of th Unit 1 
Provinces (ft m Jin 19.¢) Acti Govern nt 


or the United Provinecs (Jui Au,ust J 238) 
b 1888 » to diu.htcr o Nawal Bihilu 
M Abdus Sinid Khan | # Jue WAO 
Colle,¢ = Ab,ath Pilli ato Coin 
spcech s Prosplontial =A ddres All India 
Viel m Rajput © mfcrence {fhe s 
Orikover Nainl Jul ml Chhatus 
(Bulin tshahr ) 
MOLAMUMNAD ATMAL KHAN Wao 


MASIH UL MULK Physician and I ounder of the 
Ayurvedic and Unini Libbi College, Dell 
6 186. Educatedathome, Address Sharif 
Manzil Delhi 

MOHAMMAD LJ4Z RASUL KHAN, RAJA 
CSI (1924), Lalukdar of J thangirabad 
b 28 June 1884 Ldue Colvin Lalukdars 
School, Lucknow [inst non ofhcial Chairm in 
of the District Board, Bara Bank: Bcsides 
numerous other charitable contributions, 
the following are thc chicf —Rs  1,2,000 
to the Prince of Walks’ Memonal, Lucknow, 
Rs 90000 to Sir Harcourt Butkr Technolo 
gical Institutc, Cawnpore, and Rs 1 00,000 
to the Lucknow Lnniersity “Member of thi 
Red Cross Society Contnbutd Rs 10,000 
to Lady Reading Child Welfaxc Fund and 
Rs 5,000 to Aligarh University for Maris 
Scholarship, Vice President of the British 
Indian Association and Member of the United 
Service Club Honorary Magistrate and 
Honorary Munsif, Chairman, Board Address 
Dist. Bara Banki, Jahangirabad Palace 
Lucknow. 


MONIWORINCY SIR GIOFIILY bi 


IOOI 


Ts Ph Dec (Hon Cori MOHAMMIID YAMIN KHAN, Lys Hon, 


Mr, BA of the Allihabad Unnversity 
(1911) Bui at-laiw = Member, Council of 
State (1924) Scunior Vice Chairman Municipal 
Bord Mcucrut & Tnnc 1888 m to a cousin, 
Fidue at Meuut Colkwc MAO College, 
Alivirh ond Englind) Practismgz as birrister 
in Meerut since Dec 1914 Acted as Score 

tary of U P War [und for Mcerut District . 
becretary, ¥MCA_ Iunds, Secretary, 
Dist War League Was elected a member 
of the Municipal Board, Mecrut, in 1916 and 
View Chalrmin a year later, Licctud Member, 
fc,islitiyve Asseml ly, 1920, Member of the 
Tcnisditive Assembly, 1920 1923) Nomina d 
imeminrof lez Ass milly torepns nt U P 
in 1927 Flectcd Chanuman Municipal Board, 
Junt 1)28 Idiress Junnut Nishin Mecrut 


MOJONL\A, WILIIAM JosITy General Minager 


io. th last Reutas Limittd b&b Muy 28, 
188> m Khithiuinc eldest dvwghtcer of Sir 
Jrings Lilhot GOUOMG, @CVO, Lduc 

Rode mptonst College  Taimerck Ra utcrs’ 


Corrs; ndcnto ain I¢cheran 9 Const untinople, 
Pins Amstar lun Copenhagen and Berlin 
tddr; JK, out 1s Jumited Bombay 


(Seu De 
Montmorcucy, Sir (¢ ofltcy ) 


WOOKERJEL, SiR NARAYAN, Zamindar of 


Uttarpara, 6 Apmi 1809 Member, Bengal 
Legis! itive Council, since 1918, m 1878, one é 

Lduc Uttirpara school, Presidency College, 
calcutta, Chairinan of the Uttarpara Mun- 
cipility since 1887, Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon Magistrates, 1889, Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Assoulation, 1889, a 
Member of the Asiatic Socictv, a life Member 
of St John Ambulance Association , Member 
of the Provinc 1! Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918, a Member ot the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association , elected to 
I xecutive Committee of All India Land- 


holders’ Association, 1919 Address Uttar- 
para near Calcutta 

WOOKTERJDL, Sig RAJFNDRA NATH 
K(TIL, KOVO (1922) MIMI ( Hon 
Litt) MI} ({nd) Civil Lngr 6 1851 
{duc JYondon VWissionary Institution at 
Bhowanipur Presidency College, — Civil 
Lnogiweering Branch, Calcutta, Senior 
Partner in Martin & Co, and Burn 
& Co Calcutta Member of Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918 Member 


ot Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921, 
Presidc nt, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921, 
President, Beng] Retrenchment Committee, 
1922 , Member, All India Retrenchment Com- 
mittec 1922 Member, Indian Coal (om 
mittee, Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Linanve 1926 President of Board 
of ‘Lrustees, In dian Mus in, Calcutta, a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ , Member of Court of Visitors, 
Ind Iost Science, Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911, 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Lngineering College kx-President, 
tue Institution of Engineers (India) Member, 
Governing Body of the School of Lropical 
Medicine and Hygicne, President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922, Presidcnt, Asiatic 
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Society of Bengal, 1924 Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India 19211928 Address 7, 
Harington Street, Calcutta 


MOORL, Prence LaNa@nisHE, CIE, Ag Fi 
bancial Secretary to the Government of Mad 
ras 6 209th June 1873. m Wuriel d@ of the 
late Lumaden Birenge duc Cheltenham 

Christ Church, Oxford Ent ICS, 1896 

President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14 
Ins r Genera! of Police, Madras, 1914-18 
Address. Madras Club, Madras 


MOORE, W ARTHUR, Director of The States 
man, ML A (Bengal European Constituency), 
Classical Scholar of St Johns College 
Oxfcrd, 1900 1904, President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 & 1880 m Maud Lileen onlv 
surviving child of George Mailltt Educ 

€ amy be}1 Coll , Belfast and St John’s College 
Oxford Secretary, Balkan Committec, 1904 08 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries Special Correspon 

dent of The Jiumes for Young Turk Revolu 
tion, 1908, and in Albania special corres 
pondent 1909, Darly Chronicle, Darly News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Labriz, 
Persia Jomed forcign and war staff of Zhe 
{{imes,1910 Persian Correspondent, 1910 12, 
Russian Gorrespondcnt, 1913 Spain, 1914, 
Albanian Revolution, 1914 Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914 obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade served Darda 
nelles 1915, Salonika, 1915 17 (General Staff 
Officer 3rd Grade) flying, 1918 with mil 
tary mission (Geneial Sir G IT Bridges) 
in Constantmople and the Balkans 

Squadron Leader, F. , demobilised 
May 1919, despatuims twice MBF 
{(miilitary) Serbian White Lagle Greek 
Order of the Redcemer Widdle Eastern 
Correspondent of The dimes 1919 22, visit 
ing Ley pt, Palestine Syria Mesopotamia 
Persia Caucasns Indi Afghanistan etc 
Publications ‘The Miracle (By Antnm 
Oriel,’ Constable, 1908) The Orient Express 
(Constable 1914) Address “The Statesman ” 
Calcutta 


MOOS, Dr F N, MD,BS (Lond), DPH 
(Lng) DIM & Hy (Eng) *¥*B BS 
Bombay), FRIPH (London), JP, 
uperintendent and Chief Medical Officer 
Goculdas Teypal Hospital & 22 Aug 1893 
Educ at Cathedral and New High bchools 
Elphinstone and Grant Medical College 
Bombay , Univ Coll and Hospital, London 
Clinical Fellow in Medicine Grant Coll 
Bombay, Medical Registrar, J J 
Bombay, House Surgeon, Metropolitan 
Hospital, London, Tuberculosis Medical 
Officer, Boros of Stoke Newimgton, Hackney 
and Poplar, London Medical Referee, London 
War Pensions ttee Lecturer on Tuber 
culosis, University of Bombay, Hon Physi 
cian, G T Hospital, Bomba Fellow of the 
La fae Society of Public Health, Fellow 
Un Meg of Bombay Pubdlecations 
Present Position of Tuberculosis Prevention 
of ‘luberculosis and Pandemic of Influenza, 
1918, etc, ete Address Alice Buildings 
Hornby Eoad, Fort, Bombay 


MOOS, NanaBuoy A F,DS&c (Edin),LC Hh. 
(Bom), FRS (Edin), Retired Director, 
Bombay and Alibag Obsersatorics 6 29 Oct 


Hospital 


Who’s Who 


MORONY 


MOTICHAND THE HON 


in Indra. 


1859 m Bal Jeeloobai, y d@ of Byramyjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq Edue Bombay University 
and Cdinburgh University, Prof of Physics 
Elptunstone Coll Bombay for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency , 
from 1896 to 1920 Director of Bombay ana 
Ahbag Observatories Syndic and Dean in 
science Bombay Unn , Representstive ct 
the Bombay University on the Advisory Com 
mittee of the Coll of Ingineesing Poona Ad 
visory Committea <f the Royal Lnstitute of 
science, Bombav, Board cf Trustees of the 
Irince of Wa es Museum Bombay and Board 
of Trustees, Victoria Technical Institute Publr 
cations Paperein Reyal Socity, Cdinburgh, 
nd Publications in the series bombay Obser 
vatorys Publications 18961920 Bombay 
Magnetic Data and Discussion 1846 1915 
Vols I and TI Address Gowalhia‘lank Road 
Bombay 


MORINO H WB DR PhD MRAS (Lon 


don) 6 1875 Educ at Calcutta University 
and Merchiston, Cdinburgh Editor Century 
Revew a weekly Recorder Lecturer Cal utta 
University x Member Leg Counc) Bengal 
ex Hon Magte Sealdah Calcutti, President 
Anglo Indian League (established i 1909) 
Publications History of the Nengal News 
pipers Sorab and Rustom Story of 
the Rings ete Address . Wellesley 
Squire ( ileutta 


THOMAS Hunky CSI CLL 
Inspc tor Gencral of lolue Central Provinces 
ind Kerus-b «08th April 187) m Lyelyn 
Myra eldest d of Bishop of Lortsmouth 
Fduc Tettcs Coltge Ldimburh Joined 
Jndiun Police 1839 and posted to ( 
Appointed Dist Supcrintenent of lohce 
27th Sept 1907 on deputation is Inspector 
General of Police Indore State 191217 
King 8 Medal 1918 appoimted Dy Inspector 
Generil ¢f Police in 1919 and Inspector 
Generil of Pohtce in 1922 CIE im 1920 
Address Nagpur 


RaJA Siz CIEL 
(1916) Kr (1930) Binker Landlord and 
Millowner 6 2 Aug 1876 kdue privately 
first Non Official Chairman Benares Municipal 
Board Chairman SBenares Bank Ltd 
Chairman of Benares Cotton and Silk Mills 
Ltd Chairman Benires Industries Ltd 
Member UP Legislitive Council from 1912 
1920 Member Council of State smce 1920 
Hon Treasurer and Member of the Court and 
the Counc! of the Benares Hindu University 
Chairmin of numerous local bodies educa 
tional industriil and soul Director of the 
British Indi1 Corporation Ltd Cawnpore and 
member U P Chimber of Commerce Cawn 
pore Address Azmatgarh Palace Benares 


MOTILAL BisaWaRG] MA LLB Finance 


Mimuster Government of H H The Maharaja 
Holkar 06 28 April 1882 m to Shrimati 
hastunbal Educ at Rutlam and Dhar and 
graduated from the Murr Central College 
Allahabad MA _ from the same College, 
LLB from University School of Law Was 
Head master Victoria High School Kharra 
gath and Tutor to Raja Lal Bahadursingh 
(ef of Khairagarh 1907 1909 , was Legal 
practitioncr for a few years in Central Indian 


Who's Who in India. 


MUKANDI LAL, 1 a 


States Accountant Genaral Jodhpur 1913 
1920 Accountant Generil Indore 1920 23 
was made Finance Mimster Indore m 1923 
Address Indore Central India 


MOZJOMDAR, Rat JapUunatH BAHADUR 
VEDANTA VACHASPATI WA BL 
Kaiser 1 Hind (191 ») CIE (49.1) 
ex MIC and MI 4 Advocate and Land 
holder & Oct 1859 m  Srimati Sarat 
humari,d of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar Educ Canning Coll Lucknow and 
Irée Church Coll, Calcutta Professor 
Saoskrit Colleze Calcutta Editor Tribune, 
Lahore Secry Finance Dept, Kashmir, 
Principal Katmandu Coll , Nepal Advocate 
Calcutta High Court Publications Amitva 
Prasar 1n 2 parts in Beagali Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophyin Bengali xeligton 
of Love in Dnglish, essays and addresses in 
English Appeal to young Hindus in English 
and numerous other works Lditor, Hindu 
Patnka Address Jessore, Bengal 


MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, SalveD, BA 
Zemindar and Member Legislative Assembly 
(1920) & 1878 m Mahmudetun Nesa Bibi 
d of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
Murshidabad) 1887 kduc Calcutta Madrassa 

esidency Coll & Ripon Coll Hon Magte 
Rampurbet 1896, elected member, Loca! 
and Union Boards , Commissioner, Meherpur 
Municipalitv , apptd Sub Deputy Colle 
and Magte, 1905 and 3ub Div! Olficer 
Begusarai Dt, Monghyr and Meherpur 
(Nadia Dist) Asstt Scttlement Olficcr, 
Bhabna  (Shahabad) Resigned 1917 
Address Margram, Birbhum Dist 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR 
BaHaAvup MAULLKI BA I1B MLA 
tleader 6 26th Der 186” kdue 
Gcvernment Colleg¢ Jubbulpore € P and 
MAO (Qoiege Aligirh Was tor some tim 
Headmaster Mohindra Hyh School Likom 
garth Orchha Bundelkhand Prictised in 
1898 at Amraoti (Berar) Official Receiver 
(1917) Hon Sccrctiry Berar Mahomedan 
Lduational Conference Address Amracti 
Cimp (Berar) CP 


MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
MUMTAZ UD-DOWLAH NAWAB, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jagitdar (Jaipur 
State) b 2 Sept 183) m d of late Koer 
Latafat Ah Khan Chief of Sadabad 2ni 
marriage @ of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
khair: Dist Sharanpore auc Maharaja s 
Coll, Jaipur and MAO Coll, Aligarh 
Publications Sada i-Watan Taugeed Nadi 

Swarajya Home Rule Address Pahasu House 


Aligarh 


MUIR WInGcaTE Wemyss Lizur Co, CBE, 
(1926) MVO (1923) OBE (1918), Officer 
of tae Crown of Roumania 1920 , Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926, Comptroller, 
Viceregal Household 6 12th June 1879 
Lduc Haileybury College and the RMC 
Sandhurst Was in the Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs (1A) Address Viceregal Lodge, Delhi 
and Simla 


KHAN 
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(Oxon) Bar at Taw, 
MIC Dy President U P Legis Council 6 
14th Oct 1890 m nee Miss Ball Educ at 
Schovls Pauri and Almora in colleges at 
(Hiahabad Benares Calcutta and Christ 
Chutch Oxford Hist Honrs 1917 Called to 
Bar Grays Inn, 1918 returned to India 1919, 
enrolicd Advocate Allahabad High Court 
1919 electedto UP Icgislative Council for 
(iarhwal 1928 and 1926 Writesto Hindi 
and I nglish periodicals and is an ex t 
and critic of Indian drt Address Lansdowne, 
Dist Garhwal U P 


MUkhI RII MANMATHA Nath [HB HON MR 


JrsticE MA (Cal) BI Puisne Judge, 
High Court Calcutta since 1924 6b 28 Oct 
18°4 m Sm _ Sureswari Debi eldest d 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee Educ Albert 
Collegiate School and College Presidency 
College Calcutta and Ripon College Law 
(lass3 Vakil Calcutta Hiyh Court from 
Dec 1898 to Dec 192% Addrese 81, 
Harsi Strret Calcutta 


MOKHERJEC, Babu JOGENDRA Nats, MA., 


BL, Advocate, High Court, Calcutta 
b 23rd June 1361 m d of late Babu Hari 
nath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service Educ Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1886 1908, was Municipal Commissioner, 
Vice Chairman, Purnea Municipality, and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years, 
Member of Bengal Lezisiative Council (1905 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 Prof of Hindu Law)n the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909 1919 Chairman of Profes 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll, 1918 19, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921 23 
Publications (1) Lhe Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure) (2) Dilettantism in 
Social Legislation (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at Indian Musical Salon 

held at Government House Calcutta on 7th 


Dec 1920 Address 18, Pran Kissen 
Mookerjee Road, Tallah, Calcutta 
MULHLRJLL ‘THE Hon Srigut LOKE 


NATH Zamuindar having properties extending 
over many districts an Executive of Uttar 
para Municipality Member of Council of 
State ob April 1900 m Srmati Sailabala 
Devi d of Rai Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter 
jee Retired Mgte of Bankura Educ Uttar 
para Govt High School and Presidency Col 
lege, Calcutta lected Commissioner, Ut 
tarpara Municipality in 1921, was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925; 
at present an executive of the Municipality 

now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West ed cep Constituency Address 

Rajendra Bhaban’ , Uttarpara, Bengal 


MULLA THE RT How SIR DINSHA FARDUNJI, 


Kr (1930) PC LLB CIE 6b April 1868 
m Jerbai d of } I Karaka of Bombay 
Educ at Sr Jamsetji Jijibhoy School and 
Elphinstone College Bombay Late kellow of 
the Bombay University Late President, 
Tribunal of Appeal Bombay 1919-1921 
A Judge of the Bombay High Court Law 
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Membcr of H I the Viceroy * 3} xccutive 
Council Appomted to the Privv Council 
1930 Publecatons (emmentanes on the 
(ode of Civil Procedure Principles of Hindu 
Taw Principles of Mahomcdan Taw joint 
author of Pollock and Mulla 5 Indian Contract 
Act Address 21 Murine lines Bombay 


MULLAN, Jaw PuinovzenHan MA FITS 
k 7/3 ELS Prof of Biology Duircctor 
Zoological Jaboratory St Xavicrs College 8 
26 March 1884 Fduc St Xaviers Collc ge 
Bombay Professor Examiner University of 
Bombay Publications Animal Types for 
College Students Address ‘‘ Vakil Terrace 
Lamington Road Grant Road, Bombay 


MULIICK, Sm Basanta Kumar, KT (1920) 
Judge, Patna High Court, since 1916 
Edue Univ Col Sch Kings Coll, Cam 
bridge Lnt ICS 1887, Actg Judge 
Calcutta High Court, 1913 Pui ne Jndge 
1915 Ag Chief Justice 1925 Address 
Bankiporc 


MUMTAZUDDOIAH NawWaAB Sir MOHAMMAD 


Talya44tr KHAN KCVO,KCIE,CSI 

CBE, Nawab of Pahasu Minister, Jaipur 
State b 4 Nov 1851, late Memberof 
Supreme and Provincial I egislative Councils 
Addrese Nawab’s House, Jaipur 


MUNMOHANDAS RAMJI, Tue Hon Sm Kt 
(1927) J P Merchant and Miilowner and Vem 

er Council of State Iive Bombay High 
School Repr sented Indian commercial com 
munity in the oli Bomlay Legis Council 
from 1910 to 1920 served on the Muriciy 1 
corporation for 18 years elected Prisi lent ot 
the Corporation for 1912 18, served also on 
the Committees of Indian Merchants Chamber 
Bombay Millowners Association and Bombiy 
Native Piecegoods Merchants Associ ition 
for more than 25 years was President of 
Indian Merchants Chamber 1907 13 and 
again in 14924 and of the Bombav Millowners 
Associntion in 1900 served several periods 
on the Board of the Bombay Port Irust 
is a memberfor a number of yesrs of th 

Board of Lrustees of V J Technical Lostitute 

was a memlcr of the Advisory Committee to 
the Director ot Industrics and of the Advisory 
Board to the Development Department is at 
present a member of the Advisorv Committec 
of the BB & CI Railway Represented In 

dian Merchant» Chamber on the Legislative 
Assembly, 102123 served on the Braith 
waite Committee Rallway Advisory Commit 
tee, Railw vy Risk Note Committee, an/ 
Income Lax Committee I lected Member of 
Council of State, June 1920 and re elected in 
November 1925 Address Ridge Road 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 


MURSHIDABAD, Nawab BAHADUR OF, 
KCSI, KCVO, Ihe Hon Ihtisham ul 
Mulk, Rais ud Dowla, Amir ul Omrah, Nawab 
Avsef Kudr Syud Wasef Ali Mcerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung premier noble of 
Bangal, Pchar and Orisaa, 38th in descent 
from the Prophev of Arabia, 6 7 Jan 1875, 
m. 1808, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Sahcba Edue in under 
private tutors andin England «t Sherborne | 


WY SORI 


Who's Who tan India. 


Rugby, and Oxford, has six times becn 
Mem of Bengal Leg Council Address 
The Palace, Murshidabad 


MURTRIE, Davip James, OBE, ISO, 


Dy Dir Gen Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired), 6 18 Dee 1864 Ldue Doveton Prot 
Coll, Madras YTnt Govt Serviceim Post 
Office 1884 Fres Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16 Address ‘ Looland,” 8a , Cunning 
ham Ro d Bangalore, 


MULALLA ViSHNU NARAYAN alias ANNASAHEB, 


BA First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
TInamdar_=_ and Saranjamidar Member 
Legislative Assembly 6 6 Sept 1879 
m Ramabaisaheb, d@ of Mr K 
Bhiranh: Pear! Merchant Edue at 
Satara High School and the Deccan Coll 

Poona Member Bombay Le,is'ative Council 
tor the Deccan Sard irs 1921 1923 President 
Inamdars Central Assoviation 1914 and on 

wartds to the present day Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality for 4 ycars Member of Dist 
and Laluka Local Board Stara for over 15 
years Was appointed non official member of 
Army Accounts Committee 192) 2f to repre- 
sent Tegis Assembly on the Committee Presi 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confer of Sirdars 

Inamdars and Waitandars 1926 and President 
Provinail Postal Confee 1926 = Electei 
(hairman of the Lxecutive Committee of the 
Provineial Conference of Shr Sardars ond 
Jnamdars 1927 leader of the Deputation 
of sirdars and Inimdars for giving evidence 
lefore the Simun Commission 1928 

] ader¢f two dezputations 1927 ind 1929 ta 
H J the (overnor on behalf of Sirdirs ini 
Inim Jars ot the Presidency Ruised to be 
Fir ¢ (lass Sirdar of the Deccan in September 
1930) Pathe ations Currency System of 
Inliu m Mirith = {ddress  Shinwar Pcth 
Satara City 


HH THF MAHARAJ’ OF CoL SIR 
SHRI =KRISHNARAJA WADIYAR BAHADUR 
GCST GBL 6b 4th Tune 1881 5 fithcr 
189> Invested with full rulinz powers by 
Tord Curzo. at Mysore 1902 Celebrated 
Suver Jubilee of his rcign on 8th Auz 1927 
Area Of Stite In 2) 444 squire mules and its 
pp puliti n is nearly 6 600 000 {ddress 
Ih Tilac Bainwilore Mysore Bern Hill 
The Nilgiris 


MYSORL His HIGHNESS LUVARAJA OF SIR 


SRI KANTHIRAVA NARASIMHARAJA WaADIYAR 
BaHapun GCIEL b&b o June 1888 y s of 
1 te Maharya Sm Chamarajeni:i Wadiyar 
Bahidur) m 17th June 1910) Ones Prince 
Jaya (him raja Wadivir 1nd three daughters 
Tikes keen interest in welfarc of people and in 
all matters of education health and industry 
4ddress Mvsore 


VABHA, MAnARAJA Shi RIPUDAMAN SINGHJI 


MALAVENDRA, BAHADUB OF, ; 
MRAS ,6 14 March 1883, s 1911 Edue 
privately ‘lravelled good deal in India 
and abroad , Mcm , Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08 , 
Pres of Ind Nat Confec , 1909, 
attended Coronation of King accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911 Abdicated, 1923 


NAG, Grris CHANDRA, Ral BAHADOR, M.A ,B L 


5 26 June 1861 m Sreemat: Kunjalata, d 
of Rai Saheb P C Deb of Sylhet Educ 


Who's Who in India. 


Cricutta Presidency Colleze Protcssor 
Ravenshaw Coll, Cuttach (1886 1890), 
Pleader, Sylhet Judges Court, 1890 1892 
Member, Assam Civil Service 1992 191) 
Member, Dacca Univeruty Court and 
Member Leg Assembly Pubhtutions Bich 
to Bengal ’ Address Bakshi Bazar, Doce, 


NAGOD, RaJA Maurvpt a Singh, Raja OF 
b 5 Tebruary 1916 His dynasty has rukd 
at Nagod tor ovcr six cinturics, his State 
has area of 501 square mik4, and population 
of 63,166 hi salute being nine guns 
Address Nagod, Baghelkhand ’ 


NAGPUR R C Bisnop or, see Coppel 


NAIDU, SaRoJtni, MRS, Fcllow of Roy “oc of 
Lit in 1014 b Hyderabad, Deccan 
13 Feb 1879 Edue Hyderabad King’s 
Coll, London , Girton Coll, Cambridge 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vcrnaculars, and soe 
into othir Luropean languagis, also been 
set to music Jecturcs and addrsses on qucs 
tions of social, religious and «ducational and 
nation ul progress, spccially connected with 
Women’s Movement {n India and welfare of 
Indtin students President, Tn tiin Nationa 
Consress 1920 <Adires Congress JT une 
}Tombay 4 


NAIR CHILPUR WAbHivan Liur Hon Mr 
Iusticr, BA Biratlaw Julze Hi,h 
Court Madras 0 24thJan 1879 m Srce 
maths Pilat Parukhutty Ammuh_ elicst d@ 
of Sir C sankatin Nair 7 Zuce Victoria Coll 
Palghat, Pichatyappxs and Chnistiin (ol 
leges Madras Law Coll Madris Univ Coll 
Tondon and also the Middle Temple London 
Inrolled in the Madras Hizh Court 1904 
offiaated as Vice Principal Law Coll Madras 
1909 officiated as Principal Law Reporter 
191016, apptd Prof 196 20 Govt 
Pleader 1919 23 Advocate General Madras 
1923 24 Juda of High Court 1924 confirm 
ed 1927 Address “Moorats Gardens, Nun 
gambiukim Madras 


NAIR, Sir MANNATH KPISHNAN, AT (1930 
DEWAN BAHADUR (1910) Member I] xccutise 
Counal, Government of Vadris (1)28) b 
August 1870 Lduc Alithur Calicut ind 
Christian Colle.c and Jaw College Madras 
Vakil Calicut Bar Ch Justice Travancore 
High Court forfour yews Dewin Travancore 
May 1914 to July 1920 Address “Mohan 
Vilas, Ormes Road Kulpank, Wadras 


NAIR, see SANKARAN NAIL 


NAMBIAIL CHA‘NDROTH IACDALI THA7NATH 
VITTIL KUNHI KAMMARAN Landlord ML 4 
b Dec 1888 m kallhat Medhayvi Amm. d 
of V RyruNambinr BA,BL High Court 
Vakil Edue at the Mission High School 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madias 
Medical College Succeeded to the manage 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912 in 1914 was elected 
to the Leilicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board of which he 
coitinues to be a member In 1921 was 
returnec to the Legiuative Assemb y as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders 
Address Panoor, tua Mahe, N Malabar. 


NANDS SRISCHANDRA MA (1920), 


NANJUNDAYYA, H 
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NANAVATY C oI DR Sir ByRAMJ 
HORMASJI A (1930), TRCS_ (Ed), 
FCPS FMS (with honours) Khan 
Bahidur = (1910) CJL Jue (1925), 


Consulting Surzecn und Physician Speci list 
In Lye Dicaxs from Rwil Ophthalmic 
Hospital Moortlelis Tondon 06 Decem- 
bor 1561 m= Dhanbal daughter of the 
Inte Mr M N Nanavatty (‘lreasury Officer, 
Surat) sand cousin of Mr L M Nanavatty, 
IGS Fduc Ahmedabad and Bombay and later 
ou in Tondon and Fdinburgh held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 
pe mcial medical schools of the Bombay 
residency Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon Surat Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also on ordinary killow Was for many years 
lxaminer in Surgerv and Midwifery fo tre 
LM &S and MB Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
J1¢( PS ind M( PS examination of the 
Collec of Physicians and Surgeons Bombay, 
of which Counc he is also a member A 
Muntcipiul Councilor of ovér 25 years standing 
ind Chairman San tiry Committee President, 
Hemibhai Institute Vice President of three 
unportint public bodics, 222, Ahmedabad 
Municipahty Ahmedabid Siumtary Associa 
tion and the Socicty for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animils Member Civil Hospital 
Advisory Conunittee and of the Committees 
of Becherdis Dispensary Victoria Jubilee 
Hospit il for Women and Teper Asylum 18 
iso Hon Secret wy of Bechardas Dispensary , 
a loading Ireemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Suem In 1928 wit vJso elected Hon 
Membtr of lodge Hope and Sincerity Was 
wardud by Government a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 191) In lebruary 1929 was raised to the 
rink of on Hon Col Medical Corps, Indian 
Lerritorial Forces Puflications ‘ Duties and 
Responsibilities of I ractitioners and Students 
of Medicinn ‘ On Jifferent Methods of 
Cataract Lxtriction ” ‘* Ureemia following on 
Catheterism ‘Ghomi Retine cte Address 
Ahmedabad ’ 


NANDY MAHARAJA SIR MANINDRA CHANDRA, 


KCI L Sce under Kasimbazar, Maharaja of 


IMC 
Mahirajt of Kasnobazi Bengal = b 1897 
yn 1317 second Riykumari of the late Hon 
luija Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapatia 
duc Berhampore Coil, Bengal and Presi- 
dency Coll, Calcutta, Chairman, Berham- 
ore Municipality, Hon, Magte, lst class, 
Burhampore and Member, Benga! Legislative 
Council (since 1924), Vice President, British 
Indian Association and President Bengal 
Mibajan Sabliu , Mcmber Historical 
Socicty and Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Life Member, Visw1 Bharati Address - 

Raybars Kasimbazar, or 302, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta 


VELPANURU, O.LE. 
6 13 Oct 1860, Hduc.° Wesleyan Mission 
Soh , Mysore , Ohristian Col] , Madras; Madras 
Univ. (Fellow, 1895), Ent. service of Mysore 
Govt. , 1885 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore 
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1904 ; Mem. of Council and Ch. Judge of Chief 
Court ; retired 1916; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Univ. Address: Mallesvaram , Bangalore. 


NABAYANASWAMI CHETTI, THE HOw. 
DEWAN Banavur, 6. 28 Sept. 1881. 
Merchant and Landlord ; President, Madras 
Corporation for 1927 and 1928 ; ” Member 
of the Senate of the Madras Univ ersity ; 
Member of the Council of Affiliated 
Colleges representing District Board and 
Munieipalities of pane ut District ; Hon. 
Secretary, Madras iia ie Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society ; Provincia] Visitor to 
Presidency Jails ; Hon. Secretary, Depressed 
Ciagees Mission’ Society; Member, Town 
Planning Trust Board representing Corpora- 
tiun Member of the Advisory Board of 
the M. & 8. M. Ry., Member, Madras 

Labour Board ; Member, South India Chamber 
of Commerce ; President, Pachaiyappa's Trust 
Board ; Member, Tramway Advisory Board ; 
Member, Madras Port Trust; Director, City 
Co-operative Bank, Egmore ‘Benefit Boolety 
and erative Central Land Mortga 
Bank, L was Member of the Basoutive 
Committee ‘of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. 
Visitor of the Criminal Settlement at Madras 
and Pallavaram ; Vice-President of the 8S, P. 
C.A. and Madras Children’s Aid Society ; 
Member, Cinema Board ; Member, Council of 
State, Address: “ Gopathi Villa, ”» San 
Thome, Madras. 


NARIMAN, 8mm TEMULI1 BHICAII, KT. ans RC. | 


y, (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922 : eriff of 
poate. 1922-28. Chief Ph ysician Parsi 
Fa -in Hospital ; President, College of 
clans and 8u N 
i 1848; Educ. ; Grant M Gi: klphinstone 
Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883; J.P.,a 
Sundic in Medicine, 1891; a Dean in n Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., Bom bay 
Council, 1909 ; Mem o? Provincas A visory 
Committee, 1910. Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1918 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 15 years, Address : Fort, 


NARSINGAEE, His HIGHNEsS SRI Hvzur 
Raja VIKRAM SINGH SAHIB BauHaDur, 6. 
21 September 1909; belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of A ul Rajputs. m. 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutch State 
June 1929, s. 1924. #due.: Daly College, 
734 ea and Mayo College, Ajmere. State is 
734 sq. miles in extent and has population 
of 101. 426; salute of 11 guns. Regent Her 
5 ness the Rani Shiv Kunwar Sahiba, 
.E. Address; Narsingarh, C. I. 
LASIK, are ad Tr Vv. PHILIP HENRY 


Loyp, ge 1884. Educated 
at Eton <r ing’s Be Teinos) Oe bein rg 
Scholar and 1st class Ginaseal Pri n bein 


ordained deacon in the Diocese o = Tondon; 
became Chaplain to the Eton College Mission 
and Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney Wick. 
Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College from 1912 
to 1915, when he came to India as an 8. P. G., 
Missioner. +c Biko Pabee at Miri, 1915-1917, 
Chaplain to Palmer of Bombay 1917- 
1919, 8. P. G.  Miettoner at Ahmednagar 1917- 
1925. causes? aol ke sorte peta Naktis ge of Ahb- 
pof Bombay, 
Sted first Bishop of the new 


piseis ioes. “Appoint asik, 1928. Address: Nasik. 


NATESAN, 


aveari $rd ° 


NAWANAGAR, H. ll. MAwARAJA Jam 


Who's Whoin India. 


NATARAJAN, K4MAxkSHI, B.A. (Madras Unt- 


versity), 18389, Editor, The Indian Social 
Re ormer, Bombay; b. 24th Se 1868, 
Educ.: St. Peter's Hi. §., Tanjore ; res. Coll., 
Madres: Govt. Coll., Kumbakonam: and Law 
Coll., Madras Headmaster, Aryan 4H.8., 
Triplicane, Madras ; Asat. Editor, the Windu 
’Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., 
Kurnool, 1911; ” and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. 
Confce., Bijapur, 1918. President. Mysore 
Civic and Social Pro Conference, 1921, 
and President, National Social Conference, 
Ahmedabud, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
Nations] Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences; Report of 
erg of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911, A 
a0 y to _ Katherine Mayo’s ‘‘ Mother 
yn (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras). 
perme The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, bay, and ‘“‘Kamakshi House," 
Bandra, Bombay. 


TL HON. MR. G. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan & Co., and ditor, The Indiaa 
Review, Member, Council ot State. 6. 2th 
August 1873. Educ.: High School, Kum- 
peat St. Joseph’ 8 Behool, Trichino loge 
H. H. Schoo), Triplicane ; Presidency Co 

Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow oft 

Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Fas 
taken a Pagar svat asda in Congress work, Joined 
Moderate 1919. Sec., Madras 

Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922; visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary Dejega 

tion in 1928. Publications: chiefly patriotic 
literature and Rete etc., of public men, 
“What India Wants,” “ Autonomy within 
the Empire.” Address: George Town, Madras. 


TATHUBHAI, TRIBHOVANDAS MANGALDAS 


J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay 
Sheth or Head of Kapo} Banya community 
resigned presidcntship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912. #. 28 Oct. 1856. Edue.: 
St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn.; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
{In Bombay. Address; Sir Mangaldas House 
Lamington Road, Bombay. 


NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, 6. 13 


June 1889. Educ.: at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Address: Hyderabad, Deccan. 


SHRI 
RANJITSINHJI, G.C.8.1., G.B.E., K.C.S.1.; 
Hon. Lt.-Colonel in army ; b. Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872; Zduec.; Rajkumar 
Rajkot; Trinity Coll., Cambridge. First 
appearance for Sussex C. ©. C., 1895; head 
of Sussex averages same year; head of Sussex 
averager, 1895-1802; cham ion batsman for 
all England in 1896 and 1 » Scoring 2,780 
rons with an average of 59° o1; went with 
Stoddart’s All England XI to Australia, 
1897-98 ; served 
represented India first 
Nations at Geneva in 1920, also rd Meetin 

in 1922, also 4th Meeting in 1923, Address: 
Jamnagar, Kathiawar, 
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MA oe , SIR ARTHUR oe Kr (1929), 


NAZIMUDDIN, THE Hon KuHwaAda, 
(Cantab ),C I E ,1927 Minister for Education. 
Government of Bengal 5b July 1894 m 
Shaher Banood of U M Ashraf Educ 
at Aligarh, MAO College, and Trinity 
Hali, Cambridge Chairman, Dacca Munci 
pality, from 1922 to 1928 Member, Lxe 
cutive Council, Dacca University, 1924 to 
1929, Member, Bengal Legislative Counc! 
bee 1923 Address Pari Bagh, Ramna 
acca 


NEEDHAM, BREVFT COLONEL RICHAED 
ARTHUR, BSc, MD DPH FRCP 
(Ldinburgh), DSO (1916) CIE (1919) 

6 1877 Inspector of Medical Education in 
India on behalf of the General Medical Counc!) 
of the United Kingdom on special duty, 
Railway Road Address Simia and Lahore. 


NFHALCHAND MUNTAZIM BAHADUR MA 
(Allahabid) Abkir!1 Membcr Indore Cabinet 
Fdue Muir Central College Allahabad Work 
ed as Professor ‘Lutor to a Rajputana Prince 
Private Sceretiry to the Prime Munster 
Indore State Customs Abhari and Opium 
Commissioner Subth and Member of the 
Revenue Bord Address luv lukogan) 
Indore Central India 


NLHRU Pannit Soamuar, MLA Journalist 
b 16 June 1879 m Oma d of Pandit Niranjan 
Nath Hukhu Ladue at Allahabad Member 
All India Congress “Committee, Provincial 
Congress Committee(JU P) Allahabad Town 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municipal 
Board; Chairman Allahabad Public Health 
Committce, Member Allahabad Improvement 
Trust, Member Khilafat Committee , Member 
Legis Asscmbly six months imprisonment 
and fine for non coeoperation (1921 22) 
Publication Founder of “‘The Democrat’ 
nem panee of Allahabad Address Allahabad, 


NEITSON, WIttiAM HarpcasttrF OBL 
(1919) VD JP,MA, MAI, Chairman 
Bombay Port Trust b 21 Feb 1875, m 
Kthel Maud, only @ of the late Frank 
Phillips of Plymouth Educ Mr Strangway s 
School Dublin Irinity College, Dublin 
Asstt CUntineer Kevham Dockvard Fxten 
sion Devonport Asst Engineer, Calcutta 
Port Commissioners 1900, Port Engineer 
Chittagong Port Commissioners, 1907, Chief 
Engineer, Karachi Port [rust, 1916, Chief 


Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, 1922 
Chairman Bombay Port Trust, 1923 
Conotrolkr of Munitions and Member 


Priority Committee, Indian Munitions Board 
Karachi Circle, 1917-18 Col Commanding 
Bombay Batt, AFI, Hon ADC, to HD 
Lord Irwm Member anaes Corporation, 
GIP Rly, BB & CI 3}, BD D 
Advisory Committee and Improvement 
Trust Committee Member of Council Inst 
CE,Inst Mech E and Am. Soc CE Past 
President, Inst Engrs (India) and Indian 
Porte Assocn , President, Bombay Y MC.A, 
Vice President, Bombay Vigilance Assocn and 
Social Hygiene Council, Hon, Pres Masistrate, 
Trustee Of St Thomas’ Cathedral Publica 
tions Report on Grain Elevators in Canida 
and United States Address North End Car- 
michael Road, Cumballa Hill Bombay 
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, » MA, » Member, 
Executive Council Central Provinces 4 1878. 
m 1916 to 8 McLachlan Edue Newcastle 
High School and Magdalen College Oxford 
Jomed the Indian Civil Service in 1899 till 
1909 served as Asstt Commissioner Registrar, 
Judicial Commissioner, Provincial Superinten- 
dent Imperial Gazetteer and Superintendent 
of [thnography served in T'inance Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1910, reverted 
to C P Government, 1919, became Settle- 
ment Officer, 1913, Deputy Commissioner 
1915 Commissioner of Excise, 1916, and 
Chief Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
in 1920 Member, C P Executive Council 
1927 Address Nagpur,C P 


NEOGY, KSsHIlish CHANDRA, MLA, repre- 


senting since 1921, the non Mahomedan 
Llectorate, Dacca Divn, hk Bengal Vakil, 
High Court Calcutta Jqurnalist 6 1888 
[duc Presy Coll, Caleitta Dacca Coil, 
m Sreematy Lila Devi Some time a member 
of the AllIndia Council of the Nat Lib 
Iedn Elected Member of the Dacca Univ 
Court, 1921 24, one of the Chairman of the 
Leg Assembly since 1924 Addrese 48 
Toynbee Circular Road Wari Dacca and 


P 393 Russa Road, tollygunge P O, 
Calcutta 
NEFPAI HIS HIGHNESS PROJJWAIA N¥PALA 


PARADISHA MAHARAJA CHANDRA SHUM SHFRE 
JUNG BAHADUR RANA G 
GCSTI (Hon 1905) 
GVO (1911) DCI (Hon Oxford, 
1908) FE RGS (Hon 1912) Thong Jin 
Pimma hokang Wang Syan (Chinese 1902), 
Grand Croix de la Jegion d Honneur 
(1929) Prime Minister Marshal and Supreme 
Commander in Chief 6 8th July 1863 m 
1st 1878 Shri Bada Maharani Chandra 
Loka Bhakta Takshmi Devi (born 1867) ofa 
high Thakuri Kshatriya family of Nepal died 
1905 2nd 1905 Shri Bada Maharani Bala 
kumari Devi (born 1888) cldest daughter 
of Commander Colonel Hari Bikram Shah, a 
high Ihakuri Kshatriya in the country 
Educ Durbar High School Katmandu, 
and is an alumnus of the Calcutta University 
Fntered Army as a Colonel, 1878, Major 
General in the Nepal Army 1882, General 
Commanding Southern Division, 1887, 
Senior Commanding General (Western Com- 
mand) Director of Public Instruction and in 
charge of the Foreign Office of Nepal, 1887- 
1901 , Commander in Chief of the Ne 
Army, March 1901, became Maharaja e 
Minister Marshal and Supreme Commander- 
in Chief of Nepal June, 1901, Honorary 
General in the British Army, 1919, Honor- 
ary Colonel 4th Gurkha Rifles, 1906 ineti- 
tuted the most shee Pag Order of the Star 
of Nepal and himself is Projjwala Nepala- 
Taradhisha, +¢, Grand Master of the most 
Refulgent Order, visited England and other 
parts of Europe as State guest, 1908, fren- 
dered magnificent help to Britain in men, 
Money and matertals during the war, 1014 
18 , presented 31 machine guns to the 
Emperor on His Majesty's birthday, 1015, 
substantial help to Britain during the Wazir- 
isthan Campa and Third Kabul War, 
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191719 In recognition of this help, Nepal 
receives an annual gift to ten lakhs rupees 
from the British Government to be paid in 
perpetuity concluded and signed a new 
Ircaty of I riendship between the Govern 
ments of Nepal ind Great Britain, 1923 

has cffectcd decided administrative and other 
improvements in thc country and has abolish 

cd Sutee (1920) ind slivery throughout tle 
kingdom aftcr hh rating 70,000 slaves at a 
cost of Rs 3200000 1924 26 Publications 

Has tianglated several Military books mto 
Nepalese Address Singha Durbar, Kat 
mandu T A Marshal, Ra\vaul 


NLVILL Brary Rivtk» J A,OBL (1919), 
VD (1920), CI UG (1921) Commissioner 
(onlave) & 24th May 1876 m Iluphu 
MLBI,d of 1 Maawell Isq, of ITivine 
Ayrshire, d@ 1925 Ldue Charterhouse 
Ori] Collegc, Osford Lutercd Indian Civil 
Scrvicc, 1899, posted to UP Commandcd 
OP Horse, 191317, services placcd at 
hisposal of (,3nC, Nov 1917, Asstt 
Adjutant Genetal at A H Q > ind fiom 
August 1921 to April 1923 Dircctor of Aux 


liary and Territonal lors Collector and | N 


Magistrate, Agra, Nov 1923 Publications 
Dist Gazettecrs of the United Provinces 
Address Jhansi 


NLW BOUL), Hon Sin BABINGTON BINNFIT, 
Kr (1924), Puisne Judge, Hizh Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916, b 7 March 1507 Idue 
Bedford Sch , Pem)rche Coll , Cambridge 
Int ICS, 1885 Address Bengal United 
Service Clul, C vicutta 


NIWMAN, HAROLD LANCLLOT CIL (1930) 
Chic{ Conservator of Toicsts Lbombiv 
Presidency 6 Aug 5, 1878 m Mary, d ol 
thc late Prof 1 A Hecatson,A M ICL 
kduc Mulborough College and Roval 
Indian = Lunginc ering Colicge Coopers 
Hill Jomed the Indian YTorest Service 
as Assistant Conservator on Novcmbr lo 


1901, apptd Conmservitor, 1st Jin 1922 
Chict Conservator, FIcb 1928 Address 
Poona 


NICHOLSON, SIR FREDIPICK AUGUSTLS, 
K.C.8.1. (1920), BCIL (1908), CIL 

(1899), Kasari Hind Medal, ust Class, 
let Jan 1917, 6 1840, m 170 
Catherine, OBL, d of Rev. J 

Lechler, three s Hduc Royal Medical 
College, Epsom, Lincoln Coll, Oxford 
Entered Madras Civil Service, 1869 , Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899, Member 
Viceroy’s Legislative Counc, 1897-99 
1900-02 , reported on establishment of Agricul- 
tural Banks 1n India, 1899 , Mcmber of 1 amine 
Commission, 1901 retired, 1904 Hon Direc 
tor of Fisheries 190) 1918 Pudlcations 

District Manual of Coimbatore, Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India , Madras I isher 
ies Bulletins; Note on Agriculture in Japan 
Address : Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgiris 


NIHAL SINGH, Rev Canon SoLomon, BA, 
Evangelistic Missionary, Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and janine by birth, b. 15 Feb 1852 

m. 1870 d of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilo}, 
Chandi Bais of Baiswara, three ¢ three d. 
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Educ Covt H 8, Lakhimpur, Canning 
Coll , Lucknow , ordained, 1891 , Hon Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906 
Publications An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classts in Oudh, Transla 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Maymua Sahhun, 187375, Khulasat-ul 
Isaiah (10 two parts), Risala e-Saf Go or 
Plain Spcaking Velses on Icmperance in 
Urdu , Munarat Asi, Verscs on the Coronation 
of king Leéward VIT and George V in Urdu 


Acdress 2, Pioneer Road Allahabad 

NI\ OGI MACHIRAJA BAOW NISHANKER 
MA 1T WM Officlitin.z Addition il 
Judicial Commussioncr = Nazy ur 5 0th 
August 1856 m Dt Inluribu Norvogi 
MBBS (Bom) = 7 fur it Niipur 


Prictice it the Bair simce 1910 Presidc nt 
Municip il Committce Naicpur 1925 1928 

Member University Coumt Nagpur 1924 27 
President Uniy Untoon 1928 2) Chairmin 
Tociul Boird of Directors Bharat Insurance 
(>) Soctth and Pohtiweal Retorms activitics 
Idtie sy) Craddxvh Town Nigpw CP 


ORMAND, ALEXANDER ROBERT, MA,BSc, 
PhD, Prof. of Chemistry, Wilson Coll , 
Bombay 6 Ldinburgh, 4 Much 1880, m 
1909 Mar iret Tiizvbeth Murray Ldue 

Royal H §S and Univ., Cdinburgh. Address 

Wilson College, Bombay 


wap ee CHARLES, MA, WILLIAM BLYTH 


Sc, Duircctor General of Observatories 
b 10th Scptembcr 1889 m to Ahson Mc 
Lennan duc Royal High School and 
Ldinburgh University Carnegie Scholar and 
Tellow 1911 1913 Mcteorologist, Simla, from 
19131915 and 19191927 IARO, with 
Mcsopotamiin Expeditionary Force, 1916 19 
mentioned in despatches, 1917 Dhurector 
General of Observatones, 1927 Publications 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
_ ournals Address Meteorological Office, 

oon’ 


NORRIS, ROLAND Victor DSc (London) 


MSc (Muinchester), FIC Prefessor of 
Liochemistry Indiin Institute of Science, 
Bungilore & 24 October 1887 m Dorothy, 
only d@ of Robert and Myriam Harrop, 
Miunchestcr kduce Ripon Grammar Schocl 
and Univ of Manchestcr Schunch Research 
Assistant, Univ of Manchester, 1909 Research 
Sct solar, Jister Institute of Preventive 
Mcdicine, 191013 Beit Memoiia] Fellow, 
191113 Physiologica] Chemist, Imperi! 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Mukhtesar, UP, 
1914 war service Captan I 4 RO attached 
l03rd Mahratta Light Infantry 1915-18, Ine 
dian AgriculturalSersice Agricultural Chemist 
to Govt of Madras, 1918 24 appointed Prof 
of Biochemistry, Indian Tnstitute of Science, 
July 1924; Hon General Secretary, Indian 
Science Congress Publuaiions numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals. 
Address The Indian Institute of Scierce, 
Bangalore. 


NORTON, CarpLey, Bar-at-Law (Lincoln’s 


Inn). 6 19 Feb 1852, Called 1876. Edue.: 
Rugby Sch., Merton Coll., Oxford Advocate 
of the High Courts of Bengal (1888); and 
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Madras (13879) Member of the Legiiative 
Assembly, as elected repiesentitive of the 
non offeinls of Midras Pasidency 1921 
Address Bar Jibriry, igh Court, Calcuttr 


NOVEL, PRANK SIR AT (1929) FCS Ctl 
(1924) ( b1I 1919 6 4 June 1878 J duc 
Silisburv sch and St Caithwuime s Cull Cam 
bridge m knid,d of W M huarkus ot liver 
pool Entered TCS, 1902 Scrved on 
Madias UnderSsec to Govt of Indir 
Revenue ind Ayriculturud Dept, 1912 Lo 
Seactusy Indiin Cotton Committee 1917 18 
Controlicr ot Cotton CloUh 1s 29 Vac 
Prosidcnt ind subs quently Presitent indian 
Suzue Committee 1919 20 VE mbcr burme 
Tand Revemec Committee T9L0 21 Indian 
Trade Commessionn in Pontin Wl 3 
Secx to the Govt of Madris Devebopmient 
Depirtment, 1923 24 President, Indian Coil 
(ommiuttec, 1924 2) President, Ludian | ouritt 
Boud (Cotton Leatile Industry Inquiry) 
1926 Attiuhed Officer and Asst) Commis 
sionet, Royal Commission on Azgiiculturc in 
Jidia 1927, Sceciutiry to the Government 
ot Indi: Deputment of Iducition He ath 
md Jands 1929 Publuations IJnolind, 
Indis ind Afehinistin (1902) fddress Goiton 
Castl., Simli 


NUNAN, Witthiy BA TCD (1008) ML 
BCh, TCD (190), MD (1906) Adminis 
trative Medica] Ofhecr Bombty Port Lrust 
b 26 Jan 1850 m Jeanne Honoune Lhibault 
de Chanvalon, Pans Zduc Clongowcs Wood 
College, Kildare = University of Dublin Tri 
nity Colle Certifying Suigcon Bembay 
1914, Coroner of Bombiay 19151919 Police 
Surgeon of Bombay Prot ci Medical Juris 
prudence Grant Medicil Colleze Bomhiy 
Publications Lectures in Medical Junspru 
dence, The Mental Factor wn Disease 
Address Dougall House Colaba, Bombay 


OATLN, DpwarRb FARLLY, MLO MA,LLB 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal } 24 
Feb 1884 m _ Dorothy Aseen Llegan 
2nd d@ of late E G Lllis kduve Skinners 
School, Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge School, 
Sidney Sussc\ College, Cambmdge (Scholur) 
On staff Llandovery Coll, 19089, ILS as 
Prof of History, Presidency Coll, Calcutta, 
1909 16, Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 
1916, thence to 1919 in TARO attachcd 
llth KO, Lancers in N W #rontter and 
in the Punjab, including Waziistan campaign, 
1917, Lt, 1917, Ag Captain, 1919, Oftz 
Asst Director for Mahomedan Lducation, 
Bengal, 1919, Offg Inspector of European 
Schools, Bengal, 1920 Offg Priicpal, Hugh 
College, 1921, Asst Director of Public Ins 
truction, Bengal, 1921, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1924, Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1924 to present 
day, Fellow, Calcutta University, Major 
A F. India 1927 in command of 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bn University Training Corps Publeations 

“A 3ketch of AngloIndian Literature’, 
“ European Travellers in India” ‘° Glimpses 
of India’s History’, contnbuted to ‘‘ Cam 
bridge History of English Literature.’ 
Address United Service Club, Calcutta. 


PADSHAH, 


PAG, THt HON Me 


PAKENHAM WAISH, Rr RF 
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Sanilp ManmUup 
SANIB BawaApuR, BA, EAU, Membea, 
Ccunal of Staite Member of the Road 
Commuttce Cound of Staite Vakhil ® 1887 
mot of the lite Sowear Sycd Vino Hussam 
Sahib bahiadur, i VWiahomedin millionaire ot 
Chittey Flt Presidency College Madris 
Joncd the bar in Jo) bee ume Member of the 
h torincd Midis bezishitive Cound LZ 
V_itated in the Council tor the separation of 
the Judbaa amd Pxccutive tuncdions — the 
Temperaneo Movement cncoura,jement of 
cofttice industues cto barst) jomed the 
Coun it of State in lo2f and zot re clected to 
in 192) becane ov Pcllow ot the Andhra 
Univcrsity and Pr sident of Miadrus Posi 
dency Vustim boinc mm 1926 Presided 
over Si dndiy Piess dainplovecs Confarence 
held in Caleutty an 1927 0 Thrice nominited 
Pind Chauuman otf the Gounal of State 
proside dt oven os vara) Preammanal | Muslim 
Condierenecs fddy ss Belbary 


Fusticr ARR, KC 
(1922) Chiet Jutec Burme High Court 
6 1870 « suns oof Lite Nathanicl Page, 
JP Carshalton Surcy m Margarct, d. 
of L Syncs Ihomson MD, LRCP 
7 lua Harrow , Masdakn Coll Oxtord 
Classical Honours Modcritions 1887, Titec 
raj Humamonws 189), bA 1890 Bareat 
Law, 1901, Conscrvative Cindidate, Dcrby 
Rorough, Jan 1910, served Luropein War 
in Trance and llanders, 4B, RNVR 

1915, 2nd Licué Roval Marine Artillery 

Captain 1917 Punsne Jud,zc Calcutta, 1923 
Pullucations Ticencing Bill, 
is 16 Just ’ 1903, Shons Act (joint author), 
1911, Tegal Problems of the Lmpuire in 
Oxford Survev of the British Lmpue, 1914, 
Imperiahsm and Democracy 1913, War and 
Alien Lnemies 1914 various articles on 
Political and Social sub}: cts , Harrow School 
cricket and football «lk viens and fives playcr. 
Address High Court, Rangoon 


THE Hen 


IIFRBERT, 
DD (Dub) Principal Bishop s College Cat- 
cutta & Dubhn, 22 March 1871, 3rd son of 
late Rt Kev Wilham Pakenham Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory and Clara Jane Ridley 
m 1916, Clara Ridley, y d¢ of Rev Canon 
F © Hayes duc Chard Grammar School, 
Birkenhead School Trinity College, Dublin 
Deacon, 1896 , worked a8 a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota 
Nagpore, India, 1896 1904, Principal, 8 P 
G College, phar ae san 1904 07, Ilead 
of the S P. G_ Brotherhood, Trichinopoly , 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangaloro, 
1907-14; Bishop of Assam, 191023 Pub- 
heafions St Trancis of Assist and other 
oems, Nisbet, Altarand Jable(SPCK ) 

volution and Christianity (°L3) Com 
mentary on §8t John’s Dp (SPCK,), 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
({Longman’s) and Divine Healing (SPC K ) 
Antiphonal Prattcr (Madras Diocesan Press) 
Address : Bishop's College, 224, Lower ( ircular 
Road, Calcutta. 


PALAIRET, CHARLES ROWLAND MI Mech E, 


MILE Member for 
Commerct, Indore State 


Industries and 
6b 12 Dec 1872 


TO10 


m Lowse Beseint d@ of Charles Beszint 
london Ldue Cith dral College, Christ 
Church New 7Zcalind Director of Indu 
tries and (ommerne BHyl rebid Dee in 
Address Inlore Ceontril Inti 


PALANPUR Nawab Mason HH ZvuUBDA 
TCI MOLE DrWAN MAHAKHAN }ALLY 
MonaMMapD KHAN Banwapor, KCTII 
(1920) KC VO (1922) 6 July 7, 1883 
Stete has afta of 1 750 6q miles and popula 
tion of ovet 236,691 Address Palanpu- 


PAL, Biriv CHANDRA, Journalist b 7 Nov, 


1898 Hdue Presidency College Calcutta 
Sub Elitor, Bengal Public Opinion 1883 34 
Sub Lirtor IJribune’, 188788  Sccretary 
and = Libranan (Calcutta Pubic Library 
18990 92 Liccnse Inspector Calcucta Corpora 
tion, 1892 93. visited Lngland and Ainerica 

worked «8 a Brahmo Missionary — at irt?l 
“New Indie * 1901 and afterwards ‘Bande 
Mataram’ convicted in 1907 to simy) 

imprisonment for 6 months tor contempt cf 
court tft for I nglani 1908 where he s arted 
“Swiray (noufhly) in L9OLL sentcn 71 or 
linding at Bombay to simple 1 nprisonmcnt 
for one month on a chirge of s¢ lition start 

e{ “Th fiundu Review’ in 1912 Address 

(al utta 


PATITANA LWAKObK SANTB OF SHRI BARA 
DURSINHITM ANSINEJS (Gold) Rayput) ACT 
b 3 April 1900) Tnvested with full) powars 
27th Nov 1910 A metulad of the Chaml r 
ot the Rijhot Rajkumar Collc, iddre: 
P litany 


LANANDILAR, SATSASHRALA GOPAL MA 
(Bombay), 1916, Ph D (Leon Tondon), 1921 
1) Sc (Leon London) 1926 Profcssor of 
History and Political Lconomy, Liphinastone 
Collcge, Bombay 5b 18 July 1894 m to Indira, 
d of S A Sabnis Lsq Solicitor High Court 
Rombay Adue Liphinstone College Bombay 
and School of Economic, Univ of London 
Some time Profisser of Political Lconomy, 
University of Dacca (1921 23) Publicateons 
Lconomic Const quences of the War for India 
Wealth and Walfare of the Bengal Dclta, 
Address Liphinstone Colligc, Tort Bombay 


PANCKRIDGL Htuayr RAuPHE BA 
Barrister Judge High Court) Culcutts (Apu 


1930) 6 Ot 2 188) Flue Winchester 
(olkhawe and Orit College Oaford (dled 
to Tar Inne Temple 1909 Advocate 


Cilcutts High Court 1910 Standing ( ounsel 


Bnew 1926 Officiating Judge 1929 
Additionil = Tuedge 1929) Inllan Army 
Tkeserve of Officers, 1914 Cipt 1918 


mentionid in dispatches by Field Marshal 
Tord Allenby servcdin Brince and Palestine 
{ddrees Bengal Club Calcutta ind Onent a) 
Club Hinover Square London 


PANDALAI, THE HON BLF MR Justice K 
ARISHNAN, BA, BL, Barat Law, LLD 
(Lond ) 1914, Judge High Court, Madras 
6 Aprill874 mJ NarayaniAmma Educ 

Mavelihara, Irivandrum and Madras 
Practised liw in the State of Travancore from 
1896 to 1911 =9Proceeded to Encland and was 
calied to the Bar in 1912 Judge Huish 


PUNDIT ViISHNT 


IVho’s \Vho tn India 


Court, Travancore, 1913 14 awarded LL D 
by London University for thesis on Malabar 
Law  Practised at Madras 1914 19 appointed 
Judge Small Cause Court, 1919 Chef Presi 
dency Magistrate, 1924, Judge, High Court, 


1928 Publirations Editor of Senmes of 
Science Primers in Malayalam author of 
Primer on Chemistry authorof ‘ Succession 


and Partition in Malabar Law’ Address 
Lanark Hall Ru: dall s Road, Vepery, Madraa 


DIGAMBER PALUSHKAP 
GAYANACHRYA 0b 872 m Mts Rantaba! 
Pilus ir Fluc Miray State Publication 60 
Musi’ boo's or notations Address Gan 
dharva Maha Vidyalaya Shri Ram Nam 
Aahir Ashram Pin havati N isik 


PANNA MAHARAJA MAHFNDRA OF His HIGn 


NISS SIR MAHFNDRA MAHARAJA YADVINDRA 
SINGH LAHADTR hCIJ1 6b 1893 m 1912 
Princess Shil Minhir Aunwarbs (died 1927) 
d ot His lite Highness Maharaja of Bhav- 
Nazir m 21In 1928 Princess Shri Gopu 
humir of Jsarda Rajputana eldcst sister of 
H H Mahuraja ot Jupur Son and Heir 
ippircnt Prince Narcndra Singh Ju Dev 
6 191.0 by first Maharint Sahiba Lhe Staite 
his an inci of 2 596 sq_ miles ind a populition 
or about 200000 Address Pinna State 
Lundelkhin) Central In tia 


PARANJPYI Gopal RAMCHANDRA, M Sc, 


ATIISc Professor of Physics, Royal Insti 
tutu of Sucnce Bombay 6 30 January 
1891 m Mrs Malim Paranype Bdue Poona 
Hudclburg and Berlin Bombay University 
Research Scholar at Bangalore for threo 
vears then for some time Assistant in the 
Physical Chemistry Department of the Indian 
Institute of Scicnce, Bangalore since 1920 
Piofcssor of Physics 10 the Indian Educa- 
tional Service at the Royal Institute of 
SclLnace Bombay Fellow of the Univ cf 
Bombay Pubhicitions Papers on ‘‘ The 
Cathode fall in seviral gases  Hellum 
Neon etc’ ‘‘ Vapour pressures of concen- 
tratcd solutions *’ ‘‘ Elastic constants of 
certain matenal,’ ‘* Use of ncon lamp for 
intermittent illumination ’ ‘* Use of Carbon 


Dinside Gas in Mercury Interrupters ”’ 
Joint Editor ot the popular Scicatific monthly 
in Marathi Srishti Dnyan Address Royal 


Institut. of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay 


PARANJPYE,RAGHUNATH PCRUSHOTTAM, DR 


MA (Cantab) BSc (Bombay), PD 8c. 
(Calcutta) Member, India Council (1927) 
® Murdi, 16 Fcb 1876 Zduc Maratha 
H S Bombay, Fergusson Coll, Pooaa, 
St Johns Coll, Cambndge (Fell), Paris 
and Gottingen, First in all Univ exams 
in India, went to England as Govt 
of India scholar, bracketed Semor Wran- 
gier at Cambridge, 1894Y Prine and Prof 
of Math, Fergusson Coll, Poona, 1902-24, 
nag taken minent part inal! social, politi- 
cal and educational movements in Bombay 
Pres Voce Chancellor of Indian Women’s 
Univ, 1916-20, Bombay Leg. Connell, 
1913, represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916 23 1926 Awarded the Kaisar-1- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Govcrnmcnt, 1921 23, 1927, Member, Reforms 
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Inquiry Com nitt ¢ 1)24 Auariiary and 
Territorial J orces Committee, 1924 Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee 1924 25 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Unis 
in 1926 , appointed Minister, 1927 resigned 
on appointment to India Office Publicatrona 
Short Lives of Gokhale and karve Address 
India Office, Whitehall, London 


PARTAB BAHADUR SING, Rasa, TaALUQpAR 
OF Kita ParTapcaka, CIE Hon Magis 
trate, Hon Mem of U P Leg Council 
0 1866. Address Kaila Partabgarh, Oudh 


PARTABGARH H H Ram Sincu BiHAver, 
MAHARAWAPFO! b 1908 5 1929 m cldest d 
of Rao Raja Sir Madho Singhn hOE#) 
of Sikar in Jaipur 1924 Fdue Muwo 
Colleg:, Ajmer and passed his Diploma 
Lxamination from that College in 1927 Statc 
has an area of 886 sq miks and popula 
tion of 67114 salute o1 1.. guns Address 
Partabgarh, Rijputana 

PASCOE, SIR LDWIN Halt, Kt (1928) MA, 
scD (Cantab) D &c (London), rGs 
YASB Director, Geological Survey of India 
Bince 1921 Fditor Memoirs and Records of 
the Geological Survey of India Mining and 
Geological Institute of India President in 1924 
‘Lreasurer and Lditor of Lransactions 1920 
1930, President of the Governing Body 
Indian School of Mining and Geology Corres 
ponding Member, Imperial Institut« 
Trustee, Indian Museum Calcutta Mem 
ber of Council Indian Institute of Science 
b 17 ITeb 1878 m Mua, d of James 
MacLean of Beauly, Inverness Educ 
St Johns College, Cambridge (ound 
ation Scholar Joined Geological 
Survey, 1905, 
tigation 1905, Survey of Burma Oil 
fields, 190> 09, accompanicd Makwari Pun: 
tive Kxpcdition Naga Hills, 1910, deputed 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Coast and W Persia 
1918, Slade Oijlfields Commission 1n Persia 
and Persian Gulf, 1913-14, Punjab and N 
W Frontier 101415, Commsn as 2nd-Lt 
inITARO,1915 on Active Service Mcsopota 
mia, 191617, promoted to Supxcrintendent 
Geological Survey of India 1917, on Depu 
tation to Mesopotamia, 1918 19 Publwatwns 
The Qilficlds of Burma The Pctrolcum 
Occurrences of Assam and Bingal, Putroleum 
in the Punjab and N W Frontier Province 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia with special] 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum, and 
several shorter papers in the Records, Geo 
logical Survey of India and elsewhere 
Address Geological Survey of India 27, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta 


PATEL, VALLABHBHAI JHAVERBHAI BAR AT 
Law _ Bornofa Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad, Matriculated from the Nadiad 
high school, passed District Pleader s exam 
nation and began practice on the I 
side at Godhra, went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle a! On 
return from Lnogland started practismg in 
Ahmedabad Entered public life in 1916 
as an associate of Mr M K Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ah 
medabad Came into prominence as a 
Sat) agraha leader first at Kaira and then in 
the Nagpur national flag agitation and else- 
where, and in the Bardoli no tax campaign 


angra Larthquake Invcs | 


IOIT 


On suspension of non co operation moyi ment 
and incucenation otf Mi Gindhi = jomed 
Ahmedabad Municipahty tor the first time 
ind became its President, 1927 28 Address 
Bhadry Abmedabad 


PATI IT VITHAIBHAL THAVIRRBHAT flist cle cted 


Preside nt of the Indian J egislative Assembly 
Educ Ahmedibad and }nglind member 
ot the bombay Corporition Chiirman, 
Schools Committee 1923 21 Bombay Iegis 
Iiutive Councul and the = Imperial Council, 
President of © Bombiy Corporation 1624 25, 
Chiumin ot the Reception Committee of 
the Special Lombiy Congress ot 1918 , mem- 
ber of Gival Disobedience Comimittec which 
toured India in 1922) Jiected President 
lezislative Assembly, Aug 10925, 1¢e clected 
Prisident I cgislative Assumbly in Jin 1927 
Address Wcelhiand Sunia 


PATIALA, Major GBNERAL HIS HIGHNESS 


LTAR7AND 1 KHASI DAULALIINGIISHIA 
MANSUR I ZAMAN AMIR UL UMARA MAHARAJA 
DHIRAJ RAI RAJRSHWAR Y ADU VANSHAVATANS 


BHATTI KUL BHUSHAN SHRI MARAHRAJA 
I RAJGAN MAHARAJA SIR BHUIPINDEN 
SINGH MOHINDIR BAHAI\tR MAHARAJA 


Dural ot CGSI, er 1925 GCIL er 
19L1 GUYVO er 1322 G bl, cr 1918 
LRGS 1}/s MRAS MRSA 
kR¢ 1 ERHS Hon A D ¢ 
to the King Imperor since 19.2 b 
Octob r 1891 Educ Aitchison Coll Z 
Iiuhorn A member of the Stinding 
Committcc of Chamber of Prinas antl 
Chancllor of Indian Princes Chamber 
(Nirerdri Mandl) 1926 1927) 1928 1929 


und 1930 Hon Major Gcucral in British 
Army and Hon Col loth Judmans Sikhs 
Served with Indian I \peditionary Lorccs 
during Luropcan War 1914 on the staff 
in Trance Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918 Atghan War 1919 Guand Cros of 
the Legion of Honour = Grind Cross of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy Grund Cordon 
of the Ordcr Dc Loopold of Ikigium = Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile = Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown oi the Roumania , 
Grind Cross of the Orders of the St Saviour 
of Grecee Represcutcd India at the Imperial 
War Conferrnce and Cabimt 1918 and 
league ot Nations Assembly 1925 Prtialr 
is the Premier State of the Punjib 15 5 932 
sq miles in extent and has a yopulation 
ot 14 90 739 and 1 revenue of Rs 1 28 v,000, 
the ruler receiving a salute of 19 guns 

Recreations Shooting Cricket (Captain 

kh ¢€ C at Bombay 1926) Polo Motoring 
President All India Gun Dog Jzague Patron 
All India Coursing Club Vice President, 
Iudian Kennel Association Owns the biggcst 
Kennel in India Address Vatiala (Punjab) 
—India Chail (Simla Hills) 


PATRO RAO BAHADUR SIR ANNFPU PARASHU- 


RAMADASS, KT (1924 , High Court Vakil, 
Ganjam , landholder , Member of the Madras 
LegisJative Council, Minister of Education, 
Publi. Works and Fxace 1921 27 Diclegate 
to Round Table Conference, 1930 Publ 
cations Rural Fconomics, A Study of Rural 
Conditions 1n the Madras Presidency , Studies 
in Local Selt Government Address Cosmo- 
politan (lub, Madras 
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PATTANI, Sig PRABBASUANKAR DabpaTRaM, PAVRY, MERWANJI ERacwsl, J.P. (Bombiy); 


K,O.LE., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay,1912-19165 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Connell. L916; ; f 
the Imperial Vegislative Coanctl, 1917; of the 
Council of India, 1917-19. 6. 1862, Edue, 
Morvi, Rajkote, Bombay, Address: Anant- 
wadi, Bhavoagaz. 


PATTERSON, STEWART BLACKELEY AGNEW, 
C.1.B.(1922), C.8.1.(1927), Agent to Governor- 
Generalin Rajputana an fef Commissioner, 
Ajmer-Merwara. 6. 1872. m. Augusta Rachel, 
d. of the late General Roberts. Educ.: Marl- 
borough Coll., R.M.C.8, Sandhurst. Entered 
Qnoen’s Royal Regt., 1892; 380th Dogras, 
1804; served in Waziristan Expedition, 1894-5: 
(Medal and Clasp), N. W. Frontier, Malakand, 
Chakdara, Mamad Valley,1897-8 ;: (Medals and 
two Olasps) ; subsequently served in Political 
Department, Govt, of India, in N. W.Frontier, 
Kashmir and Rajputana; acted as Political 
Secretary to Govt. of Indla and was appointed 
A.G.G. in naj nutans in 1925. Address: 
The Residency, Mount Abu, 


PAVRY, DAsturng1 SAHEB CURSETJI FRACHII. 
First High Priest of the Fasali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 
1920; Order of Merit from the Shih of Persia, 
1929; to be presented in April 1031 with a 
Commemorative Volume of Oricntal Studies, 
being the work of one hundred of the world’s 
foremost Orientalists; born 9 April 1859; 
sons, three; daughters, three. Education: 
ba and private schools, Navsari. Ordained 
nto Zoro strian priesthood, 1871 ; first Princi- 
1 of the Zend-Puhlavi Midressa (Zoro is- 
rian Theological Seminary) at Navsari. 
appointed, 1889; High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lonavia, elected, 1012. Founder and 
trustee of the Bazmé Jashané Ruzé Hormazd 
(Society for the Propagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju- 
man Behetari Fund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community). 
Publications: Rihé Zarthoshti (A Zoroastrian 
Cateohism), Part 1, Bombay, 1901; Vazé 
Khurshed (Lectures and Sermons on Zoroas- 
trian Subjects), Bombay, 1901; Resalahé 
Khurshed (Essays and Addresses on Zoro.s- 
trian Subjects), Parts 2, 8, Bombay, 1917, 
1921; Zuarthoshti Sahitya Abhy&s (Zoroas- 
trian Studies), Parts 1, 2, Bombay, 1922, 
1928 ; Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1927; many 
articles in Gujarati newspapers and scientific 
ournpals, Address: Bombay; also Pavry 
treet, Navsari,and Pacry Bagh, Vijalpur. 


PAVRY, FAREDUN DastuR Corsets. Chief 
Engineer, North Western Riilway. Created 
C.1.E., 1930. Eldest son of Dasturji Saheb 
Cursetji Erachji Pavry. Education -: ae 
atone Qollege, and the Royal Indian Engi- 
neering ege at Cooper’s Hill; Associate 
and Fellow of Cooper's Hill. Appointed 
Assistant . North Western Railway, 
1900; Exec 


ve Engineer, 1908; Superin- 

Engineer, 1024. Address: Office 
of the Chief Engineer, North Western Rail- 
way, Lahore, 


PEARS, STECART KDMUND, 


L.R.C.P. (London); L.M. & 8. (Bombay); 
L.M. (Dublin) ; Captain (I.M.S.) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion; medical practitioner, 
Bombay ; born, 15 October 1866. Bducation: 
Grant Medical College of Bombay; Rotunds 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital. 
Cricket Career: The first Parsi cricketer to 
play for the Middlesex County XI in 1895. 
Was one of the members of the Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and was 
the principal bowler. Played for twenty-nine 
years for the representative Parsi Team af 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Parsi team for eneyoon 
years 1889-1913. Has been the Chairman 
of the Parsi Selection Committee since 1915. 
President of the Baronet Cricket Club and the 
John Bright Cricket Club of Bombay since 
1887. Public Life: Chiirmin of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Zoro.strian Physical 
Culture and Health League and the Sir Din- 
shaw M. Petit Gymnasium in Bombay. Hon. 
Treasurer of the Advisory Committce of the 
Parsi Pioneer Battalion; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Parsi Co-operative 
Housing Society; Vice-President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chiirman of 
the Scout Committee; Joint Hon. Secretary 
of the Bombiy Olympic Association. Pubii- 
cations; Parsi Cricket; Physical Culture ; 
The Team Spirit in Cricket. Clubs: Parai 
Gymkhana ; Willingdon Sports’ Club. 
Address : Colaba Castle, Colaba, Bombay. 


C.L.E. (1918), 
C.S.1. (1923), Resident in Mysore. 4. 25 
Nov. 1875. m. Winifred M. Barton. Educ.: 
Edinburgh University and Trinity Hall, 
Cembridge. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1898; served in N.W.F. Province from 1901 
onwards, as Political Agentin Tochi, Kurram, 
Khyber and Malakand. Delegate to Anglo- 
Afghan Conference at Mussooriein 1920°: 
Resident in Waziristan, 1922-24; Offg. A. 
G.G.in Baluchistan, May to Oetober 1924; 
Resident in Mysore (June 1925). Address: 
Bangalore, Southern India. 


PERIER, Most Rev. FEEDINAND, 8.J., Catho- 


fic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. 6. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Jained Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1918. Consecrated Cn- 
adjutor Bishop, Dec. 1921. Knight Com- 
mander Order of the Crown ; Knight Comman- 
der, Order of Leopold. Addrese: 32, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 


PERINI, Bz. Bev. Pavt,8.J.,D.D., Bishop ot 


Calizut, sine Juno 1923, 6. Brandola, Italy, 
Jan. 1867. due. > vations Colleges of Society 
of Jesus in Austria, Engtand and Belgium. 
Joined Society of Jesus, 1883; Rector and 
Prin. of St. Aloysins Coll., Mangalore, for six 
years; Bishop of Mangalore, 1910-25. 
Address: Bishop's House, Calicut. 
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PETIT, Sik Dinsuaw Manocssze, 2nd Baro- | 


net; s. of late Framjee Dinshaw Potit, 
2nd son of lst Baronet, 6. 7 June 1873 
8. his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee 
under special remaindcr, 1901, and changed 
his name from soeice UnOy Fram)i Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Pctit. Merchant and 
cotton millowner, at one time Member, 
Bombay Legislative Counril; JP. for 

mbay; a Delogate of Parsee Ch 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay; Pres 
of Association tor Amceilotation of Poor 
Zoroastrians in Persia; the Petit Charity 
Funds, Petit Iostitute, and Parsee Orpha- 
nage, and Chairman and Member of 
Managing Committees of the prinelpal 
Parsee charital le Inst‘tutions in Bombay. 
President of the Bombay Presidency <Asso- 
ciation m, Dinbai, d@ of Sir Jamsetjee Jcjee- 
bhoy drd Bart,, and ha». issue, Addres 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


PELIT, JENANGIR BOMANJCF, Merchant and 
millowner 0 21 Aug 1870 m Miss Jiljce 
Sorabjce Patuck, MBI Kaisar i-Hind 
Silver metallist Educ Tort High and &t 
Xavier s Institutions JP, merchant and 
mill agent; Member, Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation, The Bombay Improvement 
Lrust Board, Bombay Development Board 
and the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
Member of the Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Assouation (President, 1915-16 
and 1928 29),Indian Merchants’ ( hamber (Pre- 
sident, 1919-20) and Indian Industrial Confer- 
ence (President, 1918), President, Bombay 
Textile Associa jon, Vice President, Bombay 
Presidency Assocn , Tellow of the Universty 
of Bombay , Trustee of Parsec Panchayat 
Founder and Managing Director of 7 he Indtan 


Daily Mavl, Tounder and President of the B . 
D Petit Parsi General Hospital Indian kcono- 


mic Society, Bombay Progressive Association, 
Landlords’ Association and New High 
Schoo) for Girls (Bombay), YTounder 
and Honorary Secretary of the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association and the Vic- 
toria Memorial Schoo] for the Blind , Delc- 
gate of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1902 1922) , Member of Bombay Legislative 
Council (1921-1923 and 1927-30), Excise Com 
mittee (Lv2l-24); Indigenous Industri s 
Cominittee (197 >-1917); Industrial Disputes 
Committee (1921), and the University Reforms 
Committee (1924), Address Mount Petit, 
Pedder » Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


PETMAN, Cuantes EakL~e Bevan, CI.E 
5b. 9 September 1866 m. 1026, Amy, widow 
o John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indinn Govt, Telegraphs and d 
of Rev Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rec or of Lat 
chingdon, Essex Educ.: Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Panjab, 1892; Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 


from April to Aug. 1920 and from Octr. 1920 | 


POSA, Mauna 


Publications: ‘‘ Report on 
Frauds and Briberv in the Commissariet 
Department’: ‘4 P. W D Contract Manual 
(Revised Edition), Address: Lahore. 
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PETRIE, Sin Davip, CIE, 0.V.0, C.B.E., 


Dicector inte !igenee Bureau, Home Depart- 
ment, Governme it of India, 102%. b. 1879. 
Educ: Abcrdvon Univ. Ent. Ind. Police, 
1900, Asst Dir.,C.1 D, Simla 19t1-123 Spec. 
duty with Home Dipt., ince 1915; on 
special duty with H.R A the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921; on staff of H. RB. H. the 
Prince of Walea, 1021-22; Senior Buperin- 
tondent of Police, Lahore, Momber of the 
R.Commn. on Public Servicos, 1923. Address. 
C/o Lioyds Bank, Bombay. 


PLYARE TAL, Lar4, MLA., Go'd Medallist 


in Law (168), Punjab Unis. Advocate, High 
Court, 6 21 Aug 1858 Bdae Delhi Govt 
College, Lahore Govt College President 
Dethi Rar Agsociaticn. Had been a member of 
the All-India Congress Committee before the 
introduction of Civil Disobedience ; late Vice- 
President, Municipal Committee, Delhi, Hon 
Secretary, Board of Trusteos, Hindu College, 
Delis Wamber, Executive Counc.!, Delhi 
Univ; represented Delhi provinoe !o the 
imperial War Conference at Delhi in 
1018. Represented Delhi Gencral Constt- 
tuency 10 the Legislative Assembly from 
1924 26, is connected with various Jain 
Institutions Address Chandn: Chowk, Delhi. 


POCHKHANAWALA, SoRABM NUSSERWANJI 


Certificated Assoclate of the Institute of 
Bankers(London), 1910, Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd 6 9 Aug 1881 m 
Bai Sakerbal Ruttonji Educ New High School 
and St Xavier's College, Bombay. Joined 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and after serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years, fo 

the Central Bank of India. as & 

member of the Government Securities Re- 
habilitation Committee by the Govt. of India 
in 1921 4ddrese ‘* Buena Vista’, Marine 
Parade, Worl), Bombay 


1.8.0. (1011), K.§.M. 1898, 
6. Toungoo, 18 May 1862. Educ.: St, Paul’s 
RC Sch, Toungoo. Assft to Civil Officer; 
Ningyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87, Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Proviacial 
Judicial ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Waics during visit to Burma Jan. 1906. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1898, 1001, 1008; 
Dist. Judge, 1916; Offg. Divielonal ns 
Judge, 1918, Retired, June 1918, Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec. 1918, Mentioned in 
despatches. Address : Thatcn. 


PRADHAN, GOVIND BaLWANT, B.A., LL.B., 


Finance Member, Government of Fombas, 
1928 b. May 1874, mm. Ramabal, d. of Mr, P, ‘eo 
Pradhan, retired Assistant Engineer. Edue. : 
B.J. High School, Thana; Elphinstone 
College; and Govt. Law School, Bombay. 
Pra at na; became Public Pro- 
secutor of Kolaba, 1907; resigned in 
1920, for 20 years a ‘member of Thana 
Municipality, for several years its Vice- 


IOI 4 


President and for 7 years its elected President 

Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; President 
Thana Dist. Boy Scouts Movement ; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasena 
Kayastha Prabhu community elected at the 
Indore Parishad; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-23. Address : 

Balvant Bag, Thana, and ‘ Beau lieu’’, 
Mount'Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


PRAMATHANATH, BANERJEA, Professor Pr., 
M.A. (Cal.), D. So. Econ, (Lond. ), Barrister- 
at-Law; Minto Professor of Economics, 
Calcutta University since 1920. BD. November 
1879. Educ.: at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England 
Professor in the Bishop’s, City, Ripon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1913, 
Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 1923-380 ; 
Fellow, Caloutta University ; Member of the 
Syndleate, Calcutta Univ ersity : Dean, Faculty 

Arts, Calcutta University, 1929-30 ; Presi. 
dent, Council of Post-Graduate Teaching 
in Arts, Calcutta University, 1929-30; Presi- 
dent, oneal Kconomic Society since’ 1927 ; 
President, ndian Economic Conference, 1980. 
Publications : A Study of Indian Economics, 
(First Edition, 1911); Public Administration 
in Ancient India ; Fiscal Policy in India; A 
History of Indian Taxation ; Indian Finance 
in the Days of the Com ny; ; and Provincial 
Finance in India. Address: 93-1, Bechu 
Chatterji Street, Calcutta. 


PRASAD, GaAnNesH, M.A. (Cantab.), D. 8c.; 

Harlinge Professor of HigLer Mathematics 
in the Caicutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society; 

President, Calcutta Mathematical Society ; 

Patron, Allahabad University Math. Assoc. 
b. 15th Nov. 1876. Educ.:  Ballia; 

Allahabad ; Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ. 
(1924) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ. ; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice- -Preaident, Indian As-ociation 
for Cultivation of Science; Member of the 
Senate and ExCouncil. Agra University. 
Publications : ‘‘ Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat.” (Berlin, 1903) 
text-books on Differential Calculus and Integral 
erg (London, Rgds and 1910); ‘‘ Mathe- 


n the last twent FF bra is 
(Becian 1922); “ The place of part eren- 
tial equations in Mathematical Physion” 
(Calcu 1924); ‘An Indroduction to the 
theory of elleptic functions and higher trans- 
cendentals” (Calcutta, eae ** Lectures on 


recent researches in the theory of Fourier 






seriea”’ (Calcutta, ie many other 
orig papers Publishes mathematical 
acien ee et a a acernk 
Ttaly and rhe 
2, Sama va . 


Corporation rebel 
p Cantt. 


sles venice SIE "Sour 
; Acting ase Justice, 1921. 
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PUDUMJEE, 


in India. 


25th March 1875, son of Babu J ma 
Sahay, late Deputy Collector and aera 

of Bhardara, Behea, Bihar 
Orissa m. 1888, d. of Munsif Manga 
Sen Singh, Zamindar and retired ee ee 
missioner. KEduc.:  Arrah school, 
Patna College, Calcutta Univerty 
Central College and Allahabad il ecaly. 
B.A. Ist Class Honours and Jubilee 
Medalist 1898, LL.B., and Jubilee Bursary 
1895. Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad High 
Courts, Government Pleader, Sahabad, 1903. 
Vice- Chairman, Local Board, 1904. Member of 
Sahabad District Board, 1904. Secretary of 
Government Arrah Zillah School, 1908; 
Founded Purdah Girls’ School at Arrah, 
1918, Inaugurated Zillah School Boarding 
House, 1913. Fellow of Patna Univerty. 
Member of Syndicate and of the Facult 
Land and Board of Examiners in Law. 

dent, League of Educationists. President, 
India Kayastha Conference, 1915. Rai Sheb, 
1914; Rai Bahadur, 1915. Ag. Chief Justice 
ps oz. Ag. Chief Justice, 1926. Address: 
atna 


PRENTICE, Wt114M DAVID RUSSELL, M.A. 


(Edinburgh), C.LE. (1928), 1.C.8.; Member, 
Bengal Executive Council. 0. bth Sept. 
gee m. Florence Mary, youngest d. of 

F. Kane (died), Educ : George Watson’s 
a Fettes, Edinburgh University, and 


Christ Church, Oxford. Address ; United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

PRICE, EDWIN LESSWARE, B.A. (Oxon) 
Bar-at- -Law, C. I, E., O.B. E., F. RE 


Merchant, French Consular Agent at mean 
since 1914. b. 8th July 1874. Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1920-21 and 1929. 
Municipal Councillor, Karachi, since 1926 ; 

Member, Hides Cess En quiry Committee, 
1929-30 ; Vice-President, ‘Karachi Munici- 
St 1920. Address : “ Newcroft” , Ghizri 
oad, Karachi. 


PUDUKKOTTAI, His HIGHNESS SRI BRIHAD- 


AMBA DAS RAJA RaAJAGOPALA TONDAIMAN 
BAHADUR, RAJA OF. 0.1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an 
area of 1,179 sq. miles and oe ge of oe 
and is ruled y the Ton an dynasty for 
centuries. Salute 11 guns. Address: New 
Palace, Pudukkottai. 


NOWROJEE , 1st er Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay, OLE. b. 1841, Educ.: 
Poona Coli. under Sir Edwin Arnold; bo 
mem. of eee Leg, Council ; 

and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies, Address: Pudumiee 
House, Poona. 


PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS, Sm, Kr 


eee 
Member, 
(Qndian 


C.1. il. atl), ME M.B.E. Non-Oftcia! 
slative § Assembly 

pfotien Merchant. 
East Indian Cotton 
Association ; Lord Incheane’s 
peril Beak of eine. Royal. Com- 

0 ° 

mission Indian and Finance 
ae): ‘Addsess: 11, Ridge » Malabar 
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PURVES, Ropser Eaerror, 0.1.E.; P. W. D., 

retired. 6, 1850. Edue.: Thomason OColl.; 
Roorkee ; Ex, Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907, 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Uovt., Punjab = Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1913-14; retired, 1914; since 
preceing as Hydraulic Eng. and tion 

pert. Addres: : c/o Messrs. King Hamil 
ton & Co., Calcutta. 


ssa BisHOP OF; eee BENZIGER, RT. REV 


RADHAKRISHNAN, 8,MA,D Litt (Hon), 

King George V, Professor of Pinlosophy ani 
President, Post Graduate Council in Arts, 
Calcutta University b 5th Sept 1838 
Educ at the Madras Christian College Foi 
some time Professor of agi sat Presidency 
College, Madras, Mysore University, Upton 
Lecturer m Comparative Religion, Manchester 
College, Oxford Hibbert Lecturer, 1929-1930 

ublicatvons Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore , The Reign of Religion in Gontem 
porary Philosophy , Indian Philosophy in thi 
Library of Philosophy , Philosophy of the 
Upanishads , The Hindu View of Lite , Th 
Religion we need , Kalki, or the kuture of 
Civilisation , article on Indian Philosophy m 
Encyclopedia Britannica , and several others 
on Philosophy and Religion in Mind, inte1 
national Journal of Ethics Hibbert Journil 
etc. Address University, Cilcutta 


RADHANPUS. H. H. MAHOMED JALALODHINS- 
KHAN BABI, BAHADUB, NAWAB OF, 6. 1st 
April 1839; Pathan, Babi, Mahomedan. 
“duc.: Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. S. brother, 
1910. State has area of 1,150 sq. miles, and 
popula of 67,789. Salute 11 guns, Ad- 
ress; Radhanpur. 


RAFAEL, HENRY, THE Rev, SJ, DSc, 
Mathematics (Madnd) 1905, Ph D. (Madrid) 
1915, D.D. (Barcelona) 1919, Professor ot 
Mathematics, St. Xavier's College. 6. 10th 
November 1885—Barcelona (Spain). Educ. 
ad of Barcelona 1900-1904 , University 
of Madrid 1905 ; University of Madrid 1913 
19156, University of Barcelona 1915-1919. Asuis- 
tant Professor (Govt Service) University ot 
Barcelona 1905 08: Joined the Society of Jesus 
on 1st October 1908. Priest on 31st July 1918 
Director of the netic Departmcnt—Obser- 
vatorio del Ebro (Tortosa) ; Professor of 
Mathematics and Mathematical Physics Instita- 
te of Arts and Industries, Madrid, 1921-23; Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at St. Xavier’s College 
(1924), Publications * Doctoral Thesis Solucion 
of generalizacion del Problema de Malfatti 
(1905) ; several articles in the Spanish Mathe- 
matical Review ‘Revista Matematica’’, 
several articles in the Catalan Mathematical 
Review “ Arxius del Institute de Cienciesi ’’ ; 
Several articles in the Spanish Sctentific 
“* Review Iberica ’’, elght lectures on Theory 
of Relativity in the 8 Review * Anales 
la Socledad de enieroa del Instituto 
de Madrid’. Address; St. Xavier’s College 
Bombay. 
RAFIUDDIN AHMAD, MAULVI, Bar-at-Law, 
J.P., Muuster of Education, Bombay Govt 
Educ. ; Deccan College, Poona and University 
, London. Was called to the Bar at 

the Middie Temple in 1892 ; practised for some 
years at the Privy Council. Asa journalist was 


? 


ee ee 


RAHIMTOOLA 
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a regular contributor to the Naneteenth Century 
The London Tames, and The Pall Matt 
Gazette ; holder of Queen Victorla Diamond 
Jubilee Medal First elected to Bombay 
Council in 1909, appointed Minister , Bombay 
Government in June 1928 and re-appointed 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov 1930. 


Address ‘‘ The Chalet,” Pawai Rad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 


KAHIM, Toe Hon. Sm ABpDUR, M.A., Kt. 


(1919), b Septumber, 1867, m. Nisar Fatima 
Begum. Educ Government High School, 
Midnapore, Presidency College, Calcutta, 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890: 
aes as Advocate, Calcutta; Presidency 

gistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908; Member of the Kk. 
Commusion on Public Services, 1913-15; 
officiated as Ohief Justice, Madras, July- 
October 1916, and July to October 1919 
ublication: ‘‘ Principlog of | Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence” Address: College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 


RAHIMTOOLA, KAZALIBRAHIV, BA, MLA, 


JP, Merchant (Messrs Fazilbhai Ibrahim 
and Company Tinuted) & 21st October, 1895 

m Jainabai, d of Alimahomed Fazalbhoy. 
Lduc St Xavier's High School and Colleg:, 
Bombay Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporition 1919, Member, Schools Com- 
mittce 1920, its Chairman in 10923 and again 
in 1926 Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921, Member, Advisory Committco, Bom- 
bay Development Department, 1922, Mombcer, 
Advisory Committee, appointed to advice 
Government about Liquo. shops in Bombay 
ang, 4 1922, was appointed by Government 
on Bombay Securities Committee, Member of 
the Committec of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber since 1921 , Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion representative of the Corporation on 
B Cc I Haagen A Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
ciation, Member, Standing Finance Com- 
mittec for Railways, Railway Board, Member, 
Haj Committee, 1929, Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Liducational Conference, President, Bombay 
Presidency Urdu Teachers’ Conference , 
Director, Sultania Cotton Manufacturing 
Co, Director, Tata Construction Co., Ltd., 
represented Bombay Government on the 
Committee of i Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of U P., Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
Muslim Conference, Seccretary, All-India 
Minorities Conference ; Member, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Council , Direotor, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co, Ltd, Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways Co, Ltd, Automobile 
Acceptance Corporation , Member, Standing 
Committee for Ha) and East India Associa- 
tion, London, Address . Ismail Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Sie [emauim, K.C.8.1., C.I.K. 
President of the Legislative Assembly (1981). 
b. May 1862; was Mem. of Imp. Counell ; 
Mem., Be a . Council; Mem., Exec. 
Council, Bom y3 t, Bombay Legis. 
lative Council (1923). Address; Pedder Road, 
Cumbaila Hill, Bombay. 
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RAINY Sir GeorceE K CSI (1980) KCIE 
(1925) CSI (1921) CIE (1918) Member 
of the Viceroy 8 Council Commerce and Rail 

way 1927 6b 11th Keb 1875 Educ 

Edinburgh Atademy and Merton Coll Oxford 

kottred ICS 1899 Under Sec to Govt ot 

India Commerce and Industries Dept 

1906 09 , Member, Imperial Delhi Comunittce 

191418, Dy Sec to Govt of India, 

Tinance Dept , 191619, Chief Secretary to 

the Government of Behar and Orissa, 1919 20 

President of the Indian Tariff Board, 1923 26 

Address Inverurm, Simla 


RAJKOT YHAKOR SAHFB SHRI DHARMENDRA 
SINHJI LAKHAJIRAT 6 4th March 1910 
kduc Rwykumar Coll’ e, Rijkot and Hih 
gate Public Schoo] Middksx Lemg 1. mmor 
14 not yct invested with ruling powcrs ind th 
Staite 1s under a Counul of administration 
The Stite has an wre. Of 282 square milcs 
and vp pulation of 60993 Salute of 9 gun 
Iddiess Rajkot 


RAJPIPLA, CAPTAIN HIS HIGHNESS MAHARANA 
SHRI SI VIJAYSINH, MAHARAJA OF, K CS } 
(19.5) Bb 1890 s to the gadi in 1915 
Educ at Rajkumar Coll, Rajkot, ani 
subsequently with the Imperial Cadet Corps 
in Dehra Dun Enjoys permanent hereditary 
ae of 13 guns Address Rajpipla, Rajpipla 

a 


RAJWADL MAJORGENERAL RAO RAJA 
GANPATRAO RAGYUUNATH RAO RAJA MASHIR 
I1hHAS BAHADUR SavhaTJUNG CBh 
ADC Army Member Giwhor Govt ind 
Inspector Gencial Gwillor Army Member of 
the Council of Regency rinks as Lirst Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency and in U P 
of Agra and Oudh 6 Jin 1884 m Dr Miss 
Nigubai Joshi @ of Sir Moropant Joshi of 
Nagpur due Victor, College 4ddress 
Gwalior 


RAMAIYA, A,MA_ Fellow of the Royal Eco 
nomic Society (London) Vakil, Madura 
Adviser, Madura Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce 6 1894 Educ Madras Christian 
College, and Madras Law College Gave 
evidence before the Indian Taxation Inquuy 
Committee (192125) and the Currency 
Commission (1925 26), Secretary, Madura 
District Peoples Association, 1925 to 1927 

uently contributes to the British press 
articles on Indian subjects, especially economic 
and financial Pubdlscatrons A National 
System of Taxation’, Monetary Reform 
inIndia’ , Law of Sale of Goods m India 
Address Lakshm Vilasam North Vell 
Street, Madura § India 


RAMADAS PANTULU, Tue Hon V, BA, 
BL, Advocate, Madras 6 Oct 1873 Educ 
Madras Christian College Member, Coun 
cil of State since 1925 Leader of the Swarayjist 
Party in the Council of State simce 10926 
President, Madras Central Urban Bank I td 
Provincial Co-operative Bank of Madras) 
ent, Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Institute , Mémber of Senate and Academic 
Council of M University , Chairman, 
Telugu Board of Studies and Member, Board 
of S$ s and Faculty of Law, President, 
Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Associa- 


RAMA RAYANNINGAR 


tion since 1928, Member, Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Member of the Govern 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agri 
cultural Research, Member, All India Oon 
gress Coinmittee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee 
Publications Commentaries on the Madras 
state Jand Act (Land Tenures) Address 
Farhatbagh, Mylapoic, Madras 


RAMAN, Siz CHANDRASEKHARA VENKATA, KT 


MA Hon PhD (Freeburg) Hon LLD 
(Glasgow) Hon DSc (Calcutta) IRS 
Awarded Nobcl Prize for Physics (1930) Palit 
Prof of Physics Calcutta University 6 7th 
Notember 1888 m Lokasundarammal Fduc 

A V N College, Vizagapatam and Presidency 
College, Madras Enrolled Officer Indian 
linance Dept 1907, Palit Prof Calcutta 
Univ 1917, Hon Secry, Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science 1919 British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924 Re 
search Associate California Institute of 
ecnnology 1924 President Indian Science 
Congress 1328 Matenci1 Medallist Rome 
1929 = kellow of the Institute of Physics 

Asiatii Soucty of Bengal Pudlacations 

TF xpurmmentil Investigations on Vibrations 

Theory of Bowel Instruments Mole 
cular Diffraction of Light, Music Instruments 
X ray Studies and numerous scientific papers 
in the Indian Journal of Physics which 18 
conducted by him and in british and American 
hart Address 210, Bow Bazar Street, 
alcu 


Ski P, Rasa Sik, 
Rasa or Pavacat, MA, KCIE 6 1866 
Educ Triplicane Hindu High School, 
Presidency College was nominated Fellow 
of the Madras University Represented 
Zemindars of this Presidency in Imperial 
ao Council from 1912-1915, was invited 
to Imperial War Conference in 1918, again 
returned to Imperia) Legislative Council in 
1919 , gave evidence before Joint Committees 
of Parliament on behalf of All India Zeman- 
dars, pleaded also the cause of non-Brahmins 
of Madras Elected leader of the non-Brahmin 
Party President, South Indian Liberal Fe 
deration, presided over the All India non- 
Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925, Chief 
Minister to Government in charge of Local 
Self-Government, Madras, 1921-26 Address 

Tawkers Gardens, Royapettah, Madras, 


RAMASWAMI AIYAR, Sm Cuerpa? P, 


KCIE (192%) BA,BL,CIE (1928), Law 
Member, Madras Executive Council 4 12 
Nov 1879 m Sitalakshmi,d of C V Sundram 
Shastri and sister of Justice Kumaraswami 
Sastri Edue Wesley Colleg Presidency Col- 
lege and Law Oollege Madras. English and 
Sanskrit University Prizeman Enrolled as 
Vakil, 1908 and as Advocate, 1923 For many 
yeare mamber of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University, Trustee of ‘various 
educational institutions Secretary to Congress, 
1917 18, connected with the National Con- 

until 1918 Gave evidence before Joint 
*urliamentary Commuttee on Reforms, 1819, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com- 
mitéees. Member of Committes to draft 
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Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act, 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras, 1920. Advocate-General, , 
1920-1923. Member, Executive Council, 1923 
Deliverrd the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1924; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
mm 1926 and as delegate in 1927 Resumed 
saps at the Bar, March 1928. Appeared 
fore the Butler Committee on behalf of 

some of the Indian States, April 1928 , deli- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajendia Jubilee 
Lecture to the Mysore University, July 1928 
Appeared in the Patiala Enquiry tor H H the 
Maharaja of Patiala along with Sir Tey 
Bahadu Sapru , [lected to the Legislative 
Assembly by the Tanjore Tiwhmopols 
Constituency 1980 Pubdiications Various 
pamphlets and articles on Fimanciial and 
Literary topics Address The Grove Cathe 
dral, Madras , and DeLisle, Ootacamund 

RAMACHANDRA RAO, DEWAN BAHADUR M. 
BA, BL, Karer-i-Hind Gold Medal 
Advocate, High Court , Member, Legislative 
Assembly 1924 26 6 Sept 1868 m M Viy 
yamma, Eauc., at Presidency College, Madras 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1910- 
1923 , Member of the deputation of the All- 
India Moderates in 1919 and Member of the 
Lytton Committee on Indian Students, 1921 , 
Member, Indian Sandhurst Committec, 1924, 
President, Prohibition League 1926 President, 
All-India States Subjecta Confce., 1927 , 
President, Madras Co operative Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, 1930 Publeatoons Develop- 
ment of Indian Polity .iddreas Ellore 
Madras Presidency 


RAMESAM, THE Hox, MR. JUSTICE VEPA 
B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court, Madras. 0 
27 July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma, Educ 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll, 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900; at Madras 1900-1920 , Govt 
Pleader 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address : Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, Madras. 


RAMPAL, Rasa: see KUTLERR, 


RAMPUR, HIS HIGHNESS ALIJAH FARZAND-I- 
DILPIZIR-I DAULAT-I INGLISHIA, MUKALIS- 
UD-DAULAKH, NASIR-UL-MULK, AMIR-UL- 
UmRA, NAWAB SAYED MOHAMMAD RAZA ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, Mustain JUNG Born 17th 
Nov 1906 Succecded 20th June 1930 State 
has area of 892 square miles and population 
453,708 Permanent Suilute 15 Guns 
Address Rampur State, U P 


RANGACHARIARB, D&WAN BABADUR TIRUVEN- 
KATA, B.A , B.L., C.1.E. (1925), M.L.A. since 
1920, Vakil, High Court, Madras. 6. 1865 m. 
Ponnamma!, d of 8, Rajagopala Alyengar of 
Srirangam  Edue.: 8. P. G. College, Tn- 
chinopoly; Taw College, Madras. School 
master for 8 years; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpa., aince 
1908; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 
1919; Member, Indian Bar Committee ; Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee ; Esher Committee, 


Elected Dy. President, . Assembly; 
Member, Iniian Colonies mmittee on 
deputition at Lonion with the Colouial Olfiee; 
Prevdent, [clegraph Committee, 1921, 
Mevuber, Frontier Committee; Chatrman, 
Madras Publicity Board. Represented India 
at the opening by H R H. the Duke of York 
of the Yedera] Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
traha, 1927; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee, 1928. Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council Publications: A boos 
on Village Panchayats. Address: Ritherdon 
House, Vepery, Madras. 


RANGANATHAM, Arvot, B.A., B.L., Minister 


for Development, Madras. 6. 29 June 1879. 
Edie: Christian and Law Colleges, Madras. 
Entered Government Service in 1901, resigned 
Deputy Collectorship in 1915, entered Legis- 
lative Council in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1023 and 1926 Went to England 
as a member of the National Convention 
Deputation in 1924 Minisfer for Develop- 
nent, Madras, December 1926 to March 1028; 
Hon Secrete y, Young Men's Indian Asso- 
ciation, Madris, from 1916, Hon Organising 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer, Reconstruction 
Lesgue 1928 Publications Editor, “ Praja- 
bandhu,’’ a Telegu Magazine devoted to the 
educifion of the Electorate Author of 
“Indian Village—as it is.’’ Address: Shant- 
Kun), Adyar, Madras, 3 


RANGASWAMI TYENGAR, A, BA. (1897) 


B.L. (1901), Editor, The Hindu, Madras 6 
1877 Educ Coimbatore High School and the 
Presidency Coll , Madras. Clerk in the Chief 
Secretariat , practised as a pleader in Tanjore 
joined The Hindu, than bought and took up 
the editorship of The Swadesamvran, and from 
1928 has been Editor of The Hindu. Elected 
to the second and third Legis. Assembly, 
Secr tarv, All India Swaraj Pi ty, 1925-27, 
General Secretary of the Congres-, 1826«27, 
Publwations - The [Indian Constitution. 
Address; 45, Mowbray’s Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 


RANGASWAMY AYYANGAR, K, V.. Land- 


holder 6. 1886. Member of the old Impe- 
rial Legislative Council from 1916-1920, 
elected by the Zamindars of Madras Presi- 
dency, elected representative of the Legis- 
lative Assembly from 1926 again by the 
Madras Landlords, and a Congressman of 
the Nationalist Party. Connected with the 
founding and management of National 
College, Trichinopoly; President of the 
Chittur Conference; Chairman of the 
Madras Prov. Confee and pet pe A Dist. 
Confee Member of the Council of State from 
1920-25. President, Madras Provincial Con 
ference, 1928 Address’ Vasndeva Vilas, 
Srirangam, Madras Presidency. 


RANGOON, BISHOP OF, cince 1910°' Rr. Rev. 


ROLLESTONE STERRITT FYF¥E, D.D. ms. 1914, 
Anois Kathleen, d. of late Herbert Hardy of 
Danchurst, Sussex, three s. Educ: Clifton Ooll., 
Eumanuel Coll., Cam. Ordained 1804. 
Curate of Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, 
1894-98; Curate of 8. Agnes, Bristol; in 
Charge of Clifton Mission, 1898- 
1900: Vicar of St. Agnes, Bristol, 1900-1904. 
S.P.G. Missionary, Mandalay, 1004-10. 
Address ; Bishopscourt, Rangoon, 
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RANKIN, Tuk Hon. CHIEF Justice Sin GEORGE 
CLAUS, Kt. (1925), High Court, Caloutta. b. 
12th, Au 
Sayer. Edue.; Trinity College, Cambridge 
Barrister (Linocoln’s Inn) 1904. Northern 
Circuit. R. Garrison Artillery 1916-18, Ad- 
dress : 9, Camac Street, Calcutta. 


NAO, Bao Sanis 8. M. Raga Ram, Editor, 
The Wednesday Review. b. 24th December 
1876. Educ : S. P. G. and &8t. Joseph’s 
College. Trichinopoly. Started The Wednes- 
day Review in 1905and The Zamindar and 
Progress (monthiv) incorporated into tho 
Feudatory and Zemindari India in 1919, 
Publication: Life of Sir Subramania Airar, 
K.C.I.E., for sometime Ag. Chief Justice of 
Madras, Address: Trichinopoly and 16, 
Harrington Road, Chetpet, Madras. 


RAO, VINAYEK GANPAT, B.A. (Bom.), 1908; 
BA. LL.B. (Cantab.), 1918; called to the 
Bar, 1914. Professor of French at the Elphins- 
tone College, Bombay. 6. 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. R. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Educ : Elphins- 
tone Middle School; Elphinstone High School; 
Kilphinstone College; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (France). 
Ifon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917, Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Officer d’Academie. Prof. of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1023-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service; Prof. 
of French at the hl saaelge College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation; 
Member of the Schools Committee, Bombay 
Municipality ; District Commissioner, Munici- 
pal Boy Scouts’ Association ; District Commis- 
sioner, Municipal Boy Scouts Association, 
Honorary Second Lt. in the University Train- 
ing Corps. Address: 347, Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay (2). 


RATLAM, Co, H. H Simm Saszan SINGHJI 
K.C.8.I., K.C.V.0., A.D.C. to H.B.H. The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Rutiam,. 0. 13th Jan. 1880. S. father (Sir 
Ranjit Singhji, K.C.1.E.), 1893; m. 1902, d. of 
TT. HW. Maharao of Kutch; deseonded from 
younger branch of Jodhpur family, and 
maintained moral supremacy over Rajput 
Chiefs in Malwa; served European War 
(France) from April 1915 to May 1918, 
mentioned in despatches; ptesented with 
Croix d’officier of the legion d@’Honneur. 
Served Afghan War, 1919: Member of 
Managing Committee, Mayo College, Ajmer; 
Mem., Managing Committee, Daly College, 
Indore; Vice-President, Central India Raj- 
putra Hita Karini Sabha. Salute 15 guns. 
Address ; Ranjit Bilas Palace, Ratlam. 


RUTNAGUR, Soranzt Muwnouers, J.P., 


1803. Dhunbel M, Banafi. Educ. : Fort 
High School, Bombay and received practical 


st 1877. m. Allce Maud Amy | 


RAWLINSON, Hoan 
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training as mill manager in local cotton mills 
Founder and Editor of the Indian Teatile 
Journal since 1890. Publications : “' Hlectri- 
city in India * (1912). “‘ Bombay Industries : 
The Cotton Mills’ (1927) with an Introduc- 
tion by H. EH. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
. “Men and Women of India’’ 
(1908), published under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras. Joint 
Editor, Indian Municipal Journal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903). Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the ‘“ Bombay 
Sanitary Association’? inaugurated by H. E. 
The Governor in 1903. Nominated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publicity Committee for the Bandra Mahal 
in 1918. Author of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of the Patents Department 
of M C. Rutnagur & Co., since 1890. Address : 
Hill Road, Bandra, Bombay. 


Guoraw, Principal, 
Deccan College, Poona; Fellow, Bombay 
University 5b. 12th May 1880; m. 1910 to 
Rose, only d. of Lt.-Col. J. F. Fitzpatriek, 
I.M.S. Edue.; Market Bosworth Grammar 
Sch. and Emmanuel Ooll., Sambridge; 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar; B.A.. Ist Class 
Classica] Tripos, 1902 ; M.A., 1908); Lectnrer 
in English and Classics, Royal College, Co- 
lombo, 1908-08 ; Hare Univeraity Prize, 
1908, Entered I.E.S. as Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Deccan Coll., Poona, 1908; 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat Coll., Ahmedabad, 
1914; dilto, Deccan College, 1915; Fellow 
at the Royal Historical Society, 1916; Princl- 
pal, Karnatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-28. Publica- 
tions: Bactria, the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studies; Shi- 
vajl, the Maratha: Intercourse between 
{India and the West; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account ofthe Old Eng- 
lish Faetory at Surat: New Edition of 
Forbes’ Ras Mala and Ovington’s Voyage 
to Surat; History of Napier’s Rifles ; 
Contributor to Vols. If ani IV, Cambridce 
History of India. Address: Deccan Cullege, 
Poon. 


RAY, PRITHWIS CHANDRA, Editor of The Indian 


World (Calcutta). 6. 1870. m. 1888, 
Educ.: Mymensingh “Willa School and Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. Founder af the 
National Tiberal League (the firat Indian 
liberal organisation), Calcutta; Secretary, 
213t and 26th Sessions of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, held in Calcutta in 1906 and 
1911; Secretary, Bengal Social Reform 
Association from 1908 to 1914; Member of 
the Liberal Deputation to England, 1919, and 
the Bengal Landholders’ Delegate to England 
in 1920, Donor of a library (in the name 
of the late Mr. Gokhale) to the In‘iian Awso- 
elation of Calentta (1919), Editor-in-Chief of 
the Bengalee from January 1921 to June 
1924: joined the Swaraj Party in April 1025. 
Publications. :** Poverty Problem in Yodis,” 
‘* Todian Famines,’’‘* Onr Demand for Self- 
Government,” ‘' A Schemeof Indian Oan- 
stitational Reforms.” “ A Catechism on Ta- 
dian Polities ’* and the “ Life and Times of 
C. R. Da,’ (Published by the Oxford 
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University Press) Member, National Liberal 
Club, London,S W. Address 65, Rifle Road, 
Ballygungo, Calcutta 


BAY, Simm PROYULLA Coawpra, KT,CT EH, DSc 
(Edin.), Ph. D.(Cal), Patit Prof ot Chemistrv, 
Univ, Coll of Sc. utta, 6 Bengal, 1861. 
Educ. * Calcutta , Cdinburgh Univ Graduated 
at Edinburgn. D.Sc; Hon. PhD, Calcutta 
Univ . 1008, Hon D.4c , Durham Univ., 1912 
President, National Council of Education 
Indian Chomical Society, JYounder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmacent) 
cal Works, Ltd Address College of Sciance 
Calcutta. 


READYMONEY, Sm Jeuanam i COWASJEF 
JEHANGIR , se¢ JEHANGIE. 


REED, Sm SrTantEy, Kt, K.BE, LLD 
ene gO% 2, Editor, The Tumes of Indies 

bay, 1907 1023. 0. Bristol, 1872 m™m 
1001, Lilian, @ of John Humphrey of Bom 
bay. Joined staff, Tames of Indw, 1897 
8p. Correspdt., Tumes of India and Daly 
Chronicle through famine districts of India 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1905-06, Amir’s visit to India 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt Hon. Sec 
Bombay Pres, King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials, Ez Lt.-Col 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Prese Confce, 1909 Address 
The Trmes of India Sihsbury Square House 
Fleet Street, London, E C 


REID, COLONEL CARTWRIGHT, C B (June 1917) 
M. Inst C.E , Engineerin Chief, Vizagapatam 
Harbour b. 7 Nov., 1864. m Jula,only @ 
of late Henry Miller. Educ : Kirkby Lons- 
dale Grammar School Articled to Thomas 
Reid, C. E. Wakefleld and Normanton 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt 
Civil Engineer, served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Requimaljt and Chatham , was Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatkam and Rosvth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chief Admiralty 
Lt -Col Royal Marines for reconstraction of 
Belgian Ports, Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust {n connection with pro 
King George’s Dock Scheme and Basra 
ort re. Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned by Admiralty 
(1921) for construction of Vizagapatam 
Harbour. Address; Vizagapatam Harbour, 
Vizaga patam. 


REILLY, Hexzy D’ARcyY CoRNsLIUS, Judge 
of the Madras High Court 6 15th January 
1876 m to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1908) Edue Merchant Taylors’ School and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford Indian Civil 
Service (Madras), arrived November 1899, 
Registrar of the High Court, 1910-1913, 
District and Sessions Judge 1916 Address 
The Albany, College Road, Madras, S W 


REMEDIOS, MOoNSIGNOR JAMES Dos, BA, 
JP, (Oct 1918), Chaplam, St Teresa’s Chapel 
and Principal, 8t Teresa’s High School, since 
1904 6 Mh August 1875 EHdue at St 
Xavier's College and at the Papel Seminary, 
Kandy, Ceylon Addrese St Toresa’s Chapel, 
Girgaum, Bombay, 
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BRESHIMWALE, KESHAVARAO GOVIND, BA, 


(Allahthad), Revenue Minister, Holkar 
State 6 April 1879 Hduc St Xavier's High 
School Bombiy and Muir Central College, 
Allvhabid Revenue Traming in Central 
Provinces, worked in Settlement Depart 
ment is Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
08, then as Inspecting Setticment Officer 
in 1910 then in Revenue Department as 
Amin (Tehisildar) Sub (Collector) Director, 
Land Records then as Sttlement Officer 
Address Naindlulpura In lore City 


RLDYNOLDS, LEONARD WILLIAM, B A. (Oxon.), 


C 8 J (1928) CIE (1911), M C (1916), 
President of Council of Rogency Jaipur State 
b 26 Feb 1874 m Blanche Mortlock Lias, 
1919 Lduc  Bradficld Coll, Exeter Coll, 
Oxford ICS 1898 Asstt Collector, Allaha- 
bad Div, U P., 1902, Asatt to the AGG in 
Central India 1902 07, Asstt Secretary, Foreign 
Department, Government of India, 1908 Dy 
secretary Government of India, Foreign 
Department, 1911 Commissioner, Ajmer 
Merwara, 1916 Resident, Western States 
of Rajputana, 1918 President Council of 
Regency, Jaipur State Rajputana, 1024 27, 
Agent to the Governor-General Rajputana, 
Chief Commission>r, Ajmer Merwara, 1927 
Address The Residency, Mount Abu. 


RICE STANLEY Private Secretary to H H 


the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 6 1869 
m Yeronica Crossman Aduc Winchester 
and New College Oxferd ICS (Madras), 
1890, retired 1918 Publications The 
Challenge of Asia (Murray) ‘Tales from the 
Mahabharata in English verse (Selwyn and 
Blount) , numerous articles in the Nineteenth 
Century Fortnightly, Quarterly, Criterion, 
Aslatic Review etc Address Baroda 


RIVETT CARNAC HurBert Gorpon, British 


Trado Agent, Gyantse Iibet 5b 1892, 3rd 
son of John Thurlow Rivett Carnac, retired 
D I G of Police m June 3025, Cushla, 
er d of Lt, Colonel R S Pottingor Edue 

Bradfield Col (Berks) and R M C Entered 
Army, 1911 Served during War on General 
Staff in Mesopotamia and 1s Asat Political 
Officer, Amara , Foreign and Political Depart- 
tment, December 1923, Aasistant Resident, 
Kolhapur, Assistant to A G@ G@ Madras 
States Agency, November 1927, is Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim 
a Gyantsc and Yatung, Chumbi 
alley 


RIVETL-OABRNAC Joun Tauetow rotired Dy. 


Inspr -General of Police, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 2nd s of late Charlies Forbes Rivett- 
Caraac, Benga! Civil Service, and gr. of 
Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombiy, 1833-41. b. 1856. m, 1887, Edith 
Emily, @ of late H H Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medai), and iu Chin 
Lushai expedition, 1880 90 (clasp). Address ; 
Sullong, Assam. 
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RIVINGTON, Bev. CRoit STANSYELD 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Meda} (1918); Mission 
Priestin Diocese of Bombay; Hon. Canon of 
St. Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay. 0. London 
1853. Edue.: Rogby; Solicitors Exarcina 
tion, London; Cuddesdon College Priest, 
1878. Publications: Commentaries on the 
Paalms, St. Luke and 8t. John, a Menual 
of Theology, Meditations on the Gospel of 5 
Mark (all in Marathi) Address: Betgeri- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 


ROBINSON, Sin SyDNEY Mappookx, KT., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Burma (1922), b. 8 Dec 
1885. Adue.: Hereford Cath. Sch., Brase 
nose Coll., Oxford, Called to Bar., Middle 
Yemple, 1888; Govt. Adv.and Leg. Rem 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Judge, Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920 , Chief Judge, 1920 
1922. Address 1, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 


RODGTR, SIk ATEXANDER, hT (1930), OBL 
(1919), Inspector-Gcneral of Forests to the 
Government of India Bb 11 Aug = 1875 
Education Blairlodge and Coopers Hill, I F S$ 
in Burma and India Joined nm Burm 1898 , 
served undcr Munitions Board, 1916 1920, in 
charge of Jburma Lxhibit at Wembley, 
1922 24, Inspector General ot J orests, 1926 
Publications Hand-book of Forest Products 
of Burma, List of I[rees, Shiubs etc, in 
Burma, many other forest pamphlets and 
papers Address Dchra Dun, U P 


ROGERS, PHitip GRAHAM, B. A. (Oxon), CI E, 
gare ICS, Offg Director-General since 1928 
. April 83,1877, m  Ejren Scott O'Connor 
Educ: Christ’s Hospital Keble (College, 
Oxford, Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
December 1901 and served as Assistant, 
Joint and District Magistrate and Collector 
Personal Assistant to Ch Commissioner of 
Assam, 1904; Private Secretary to Lieut - 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1905 
oined Post Office, 1909 . Postmaster-General, 
bay, 1922-27 Dy  Dhurector-General 
nh Offg Director-Gencral, 1928 Address 
m 


ROTHERA, Sir Prrcy, Kt, M Inst, CE, 
MICE (India), O BE, (Military Division) 
and mentioned in despatches (1918), Agent 
South Indian Rallway ob. Oth kcbruary, 
1877 m Miss L 8S Tegrice Edue ° Rugby 
School. Served articles with the late Mr Ed 
Parry, CE, on extension of Great Central 
Rallway to London. Joined South Indian 
Railway, 1898 Publvwations Awarded 
Telford and Indian Premer bv Institute of 
Civil Engineers 1912 for paper on Erection of 
Girders for large ey bridges. Address 
Trichinopoly, S. India. 








Sx ANDER MAODONALD, Kr. 1930 
w& Lois Jameson, March 1912 

two é. Fos ta wt. Paul's Sch. ; B.L8.C. 
Cooper's Hill. Addrees: Delhi, 


6.1.6.,F. 


ROW Dewan BananuR CONJEEVERAM KRl- 


SLNASWAMI, VakiJ, High Court, Madras 0 
Aug 12, 186°. Edue resy. Coll, Madras. 
ma gr. dad. of the late Raja Sir fT. 
Madhava Row, KOSI, Vakil, madras 
High Court, 1889 Jotned Provincial Judicial 
Service, 189i; Rao Bahadur in 1911; gave 
evider.ce before the Public Services Com- 
mission, 1918; M.LA. (nominated); acted 
as Judge, Hig Court, Madras, 1921; retired 
as District Judge 1922, rejoind the Bar; 
made Dewan Bahadur, 1922; appeared 
in the High Court at Madras in 1923 in the 
Succession Case relating to the Tanjore 
Palaces Estate for the Senior Prince of 
Tanjore. Address : Maythu Baug, St. George’s 
Cathedral Road, Madras. 


ROW, Diwan Barspvrk RacnusaTsa Row 


RAMAOHANDRA, CSI., 6. 27 September 
1871. Educ : Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras, Statutory Civil Service, 
1880-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service , Collector, Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies; Secretary to Govt. of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address; Madras, 


ROY, Rt. Rev. Avavstm, Bishop of Colmba- 


tore since 1904, 6. France, 1863. Addres:: 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 


ROY, Sm GANENDRA PRoOSAD, KT. (1926), 


Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi 
neers: O6& 6 Feb 1372 m. Mertha, 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ: Cooper’s 
Hill Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct 1894, Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on Ist Oct. 1916 and Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on 1st Feb 
1920; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec 1921 to 18th April 1922, Post 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
Ist December 1922 to 25th April 1923, 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec 
1928 to 20th Feb 1924, Oh Lngineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug 1925, 
Director-General of Posts aod Telegraphs, 
1925 27. Address Simla. 


ROY, SURENDRA NATH, SASTRA VAOHASPaTI 


B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. 6. April 
1862. Edue.; 8t. Xavier's College; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1885, 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 , elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality In Bengal) in 1897; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900; Commissioner, Cal 
outta Corporation, from 1895-1900; Member 
Dist. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
1922; elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in January 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President uf High Prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Counci] in Feb. 1921; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922; introduced 
the EP Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919, elected Member of Benga! 
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Legislative Council from 1918 1929 was first 
member of Sanitary Board Benga! for nine 
years was clected representative of the 
Bengal Tegislativxe Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench 

ment Committee presided over by Sur Alcx 
ander Muddimin served as Deputy Presi 
dent Bengal Legislative Council 1s Secretary 
of ns Landholders Association miember 
of the Indian Association was Churmin of 
the All Bengal Ministerial Officers Conftrcnce 
held at Burdwan Publications (1) ‘A 
Historv of the Native States of India’s 
Local Self Government in Bengal 1 financial 
Condition of Bengal, Suggestions for th 

solution of the present Economic problem 

etc Address Bechala Calcutta 


RUNCHOREJT AL SIR CRINUBHAL MADHOW 
LAL, Second Baronet, cr, 1913 6 18 
April 1906 S of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana, @ of Chunilal Khuchatrai § 
father 1916 m 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati d@ of Javerlal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedibad (Iathcr was first 
member of Hindu community to receive 4 
Bironetcy) Hes Sm Utdiyin b _ SJuly 
1929 Adtress Shintikuny Shihil ag 
Ahmed ibad 


RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, IAURENCE TRE 
peeic MA B Litt (Oxon), 1920, OBE 
1920 CBI (1923), Foreign Member Pat: 
ala Cabinet, 6 10 July 1891, m 1923, Creda e 
d of Frederick Chance ones onc d Educ 
University Colleg., Oxford Private Study in 
Paris Venice Rome Lecturer at Trinity 
College Oxford 1912 trav-lled Canada and 
USA 1913 Fellow of Al} Souis 1914, attach 
ed General Staff, Army Headgiartera Indla 
1916 Professor of Modern Inilan History 
Allahabad Valversity, 19151919 on 
epecial duty wth the Government of In lia 
1928 192] in India, Logland and America 
Officia! Historian of the Indian Tour of H R H 
the Prince of Wale 192122 Secretary to 
the Indian Delegttion at the Imperia} Con 
ference, 1923 Director of Public Joforma 
tion, Government of India, to end of 1325 
Political Secretary to* Ruprescntative of tre 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitution Delegate to the Assembly 
Publecatzorg History of the Abbev of St 
Albans Four Lecturer on the Handling of 
Historical Material, Students Supplement to 
the Ain-i-Akban, A Sixteenth Century Dm 
pire Builder India under Company and 
Crown India in 1917 18 India in1919 India 
in 1920 India in 1921 22 India in 1922 23 
93 24 1924 25, General Lditor, ‘ India of To 
day” and India’s Parliament, Volumes 
1,2,3, seg Address Patiala 


SABNIS, Rao Bakapur Sik RAGHUNATHRAO 
V, Kr (1925), BA, CIE 6 1 April 1857 
Edue Rajaram HS, Kolhapur, Elphiostone 
Coll Bombay Ent Educ Dpt held offices 
of Huzur Chitnis and (Ch Rev Officer, 
Kolbapur Diwan Kolhapur State 1898 
1925, retired (1926 } Fellow of Royal Soc of 
Arts, Asiatic Soc, Bombay Br President 
of the Dlakha Panchavat (District Local 


SAGAR 


JAGRADA, Rt REY EMMANUEL 


I021 


Board) Kolhapur Chiirman of the Board 
of Directors of the Bank of Kolhipur Ltd. 
Address Shahupur! kolthapur 


SADIQ HASAN S BA_ Barat Law, Mom- 


ber Legis Assumbl), Proside t of Messrs 
K B Shaikh Guan Hussun & Co, Carpet 
Manufacturers 6b 1888 Tdue Amritsar 


Tahote ant London Prosidtnt Anjuman 
Islamia = Amritsir President Lumsden 
(lub Amritsir = takes 1 tive mterest m 


Moslem cducation ant political movements 

Presid nt Punjit and N W 7 Province Post 
Ofhce ind R M 5 Assaclition 1924 25 Presi 
ded ovir All India Moslem hishmir Ccnfcre 
ence 19.8 (Chairman Bouird of Directors 
Muslim Bink Lihore  iddress Amritsar 


LATA MOTI, Rar BAHADUR, 
Sik AT 1930 BA, IL By Ral Bahadur 
(1922) Advocate High Court of Judica 
ture at Lahore 5b 23 Nov 1873 Ladue 

ITorman Christian College Lahore Passed 
TLB in 18)6 Began to practise as a 
pleader at Delhi in 1897 where he soon 
acquired a  Jucrative practice Shift 
ed to Iahore in the Chieti Court in 191.0 
ofciated as a Jude of the High Court in 
1921 for 4months was appointed an addi 
tional Jui.e of the Nigh Court in 1922 made 
an Advocate in August 1321 resigned 
Judgeship and reverted to the Bar in Octo 
ber 1924 wis cle ted Preident High 
( ourt Jar Ass) dition in 19.1 ind again from 
190713930 0 appomt 1 H asary Vic Chan 

Cllr fth DD Iht University m Muy 1926 

has been a lL ellow of the Punjab University 
for Several ye rs having becn e'ccted by the 
registered graduates Was granted Hon 
degre of If D by the Delhi University in 
1928 was appointed Vice Chancellor Delhi 
Univ for 1 further period of two years in 
Miy 1).8 Agiin iy pomted as Vicc Chan 

ccller tor a further } riod of 2 years in May 
1930) = 1 ddress Alv) ate J hore 


Vicar Apos 
tolio of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina since 1909 & Lod! 1860 Address 
Toungoo, Burma 


SAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, Kaan BAHADUR, 


MLC, Retired Dy Commissioner, Akola 
Berar), 6 1864 Hdue St Francis de Sale’s, 
agpar Supdt, Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangabau, Kxtra Asatt Commiasioncr , 
Dy Commissioner, Akola (Berat), 1919 1921, 
Dy Commissioncr, Yeotmal, Per Asstt to 
Comunissioner of Berar iu C. P Commission , 
Official Receiver, Berar, President of many 
Muniupalities and District Boards, Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C P Council, 
Address Akola 


3AILANA, Hts HIGANFARS RAJA SAHIB BHARAT 


DHARMA NIDHI DILEEP SINGH BAHADUR OF, 
6 18 March 1891 Succeeded the Gadi, 14 Jnly 
1919 m first tothe @ of H H the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and afterher death 
to the @ of the Rawat of Meja in Udal- 
pur LCduec * Mayo College, Ajmer, Salute 11 
guns Address Sailane,C I, 


ST. 


SAMIULLAH KHAN 
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SAKLATVALA, Nownros! Barvst, O.LE 
oP., Director, Tata s, Utd. 6 
Sept. 1875, m Goolbai, d. of Mr. Hormasji 8 
Batlivala Bdue.: at 8t. Xavier’s College 
airman, Bombay Millownerse’ Association, 
1916 ; Employers’ Delegate from India to thre 
International Labour Conference, Genev1 
1921,Member, Legislative Assembly; represent 
Ing Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1922 
Address ° Bomabay Honse, Fort, Bombay 


SAKLATVALA, BL A 
Director Tata Sons Ltd, 6, March 1879, 
m Mehervaid of late Major Divecha, I. M 
8 , Educ at St. Xavier's College , Chairman, 
Bombay Milowncrs’ Association 1924 Vice 
President Jndian Central Colton Committec , 
Member, Advisory Board of the Council of 


SORABJI DORABJI, 


Agricultural Research. Address Bombay 
House, Tort, Bombay 
JOHN, Lt COLONEL Sir HENRY 


BuAVOHAMP KCIE,CBE, Agent to the 
Governor-Gencral and Chief Commiussioner 
Baluchistan 6 26 Aug 1874 m Olive d 
of Colonel C Herbert, CST 1907 Educ 
Sandhurst Ent Army, 1893 Address 
Quetta 


SAMALDAS, LALUBHAI, see LALUBHAI 


M, BA, LUB, High: 
Court Pleader Vice President, Government | 
Press Employee’s Union, (19291930) 
b 1889 m Miss IJrasunnisa A Jalil ; 
Educ MAO College, Aligarh Worked on: 
many war committces during the war, 
Secy, Prov Khuilafat Committee, CP | 
1920 24, Sucy, Anjuman High School, | 
Nagpur (1923), Vice-Presdt , Nagpur Muni-- 
cipal Committee 192123, one of the 
secretarics of the Silver Wedding Fund 
at ite start , was Member, All India Congress 
Committee and the Central Khilafat Commuit- 
tee from 1921-23, non-co-operated from practice 
from 1921-23 a member of Swaraj party 
Member Lezislative Assembly, 1924 26 Whip 
of tho Swaraj Party in the Logislative 
Assembly, 1925, and a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Anjuman High 
School Institute since 1915 Hon Secretary, 
District Bar Association, Nagpur since 1827 
President, Railway Mau Service Association 
(Branch) Nagpur (1926) Address Sadar 
Bazar, Nagpur, C P 


SAMS, HOBER? ARTHUR,CIE (1919). Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, April 1927 
b.& May 1875. m Millicent Helen Lang- 
8t. Paul’s School and Peter- 
Cambridge, BA. (1897). Entered 
L¢.8,, 1898. Puajab Commission, 1899-1907 , 
:. G., 1907; Director of Postal Services, 
M.ELF., 1917-19; Temp. Lt.-Col., R.E , 
Aug. 1917 1919. Three times 
mentioned in despatches. Poatmaster-Ge- 
néral, Bombay Circle, 1020-1922 ; Offg. D.G., 
1922-23, 1024 and 1926. Director-General 
April 1927; Delegate to the Brussels Tele- 
ph ce, 1928, Delegate to Postal 
on, 1920 Puhlicniwons 
Om India in the Great War, Address 
Lloyds Bank, Sila 


SANKARANARAYANA AyyaR, 8 
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da SAMTHAR, BH. H. Mabagasa Sim Bm Sincu 


b. 8 Nov. 


Deo, Mawarasa oF, K.C.I.E. 
Samthar, Bundel- 


1865. 3S. 1806, Address: 
khand 


SANJANA SHAMS UL-ULEMADASTURD&S DARAB, 


PesHoTan BA,Ph D., J P., Senior Head 
Priest of the Parsis, Bombay 6 18 Novem- 
ber 1857 m Shimnbai Rustomy B Badshah 
Educ Elphinstone High School, Proprietary 

hool, and Elphinstone College, 
Fellow and Examimer in Avesta and Pahlavi 
University of Bombay, since 1887 , awarded 
Sir Jamsetji Fellowship, 1885 , and Sir 
Jamsetji Gold Medal 1889, Principal Sir 
Jamsetji Zarthosti Madressa since 1899, 
Editor of ‘‘ Pahlavi Vendidad,” “‘ Nirangistan”’ 
and ‘ Maino! Kherad,” Editor and Trané- 
lator of ‘“‘ Pahlav1 Karname Ardashir,” and 
** Pahlavi Dinkard,” of which Vol 19 was 

ublished very recently, Has translated into 

oglish German works and papers by Geiger, 
Speiezel and Windischmann (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford). Has preached a number of roligious, 
sermons and pub ished several English and 
Gujarati essays and papers on Pars: history 
and religion, and on ‘*‘ The Alleged Practice of 
Consanguineous Marriages in Ancient Iran; ” 
“The Position of Zoroastrian Woman in 
Remote Antiquity, and on Dastur Tansar’s 
letters to the “‘ Court of Tabaristan.” Early 
in 1926 European and Indian Scholars 
issued a Commemorative Volume in honour 
of the Dastur, entitled ‘* Indo—Iranian 
Studies” In June 1927 on the occasion of 
the Fourth Centenary Jubilee, the Doctorate 
of Philosophy was conferred on the Dastur 
by the University of Marburg (Germany). 
Address Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


M.A. 
3 § 
BL, Advocate, Tinnevelly b 14 May 1896 
Educ Presidency Coll , Madras, Law Colleges. 
Madras and Tnvandrum, Graduated in Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922 m. Rukmani Amma! 
of Kodangudi, Tan) Dist (1926) Zamindar of 
Nayinaragaram, Tinnevelly District Pro- 
etor of Kayatar Estate, Tinnevelly Dist 
inner of § P.C A Gpld Medal 1920. Special 
Lecturer, Elementary Teachers’ Confce. at 
Tinnevelly, 1923 Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, first Tinnevelly Postmen’s Confce., 
1924. Witness, Tam! University Committee 
1927; Author of several articles on Meta- 
ics Law and Education, as “* Do Finite 
ndividuals have a substantive or an Ad - 
val Mode of Being,” ‘* Maintenance a 
widow—Quantum and Style of Life,” ‘‘ The 
Necessity for a Conscience Clause in Indian 
Educational Institutions,” etc Has contri- 
buted much to public discussion on tbe 
Madras Univ. Act, Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act, and other enactments of 
the legislature Address ° Zamindar of Nay- 
inaragaram, Vannarpet, Tinnevelly. 


SANKARAN NATR, SiR Caerrun, Kr. er, 


1912, C.IE, 1904 , B.A, BL., Momber, 
Gounod of State, (1925). b. 11 duly 1857. 
Educ Madras y Coltoge ; High 
Court Vaktl, Govt. Pleader and Pu ic 
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Prosecutor to the Govt. of Madras ; Advocate- 
General; Judge, High Court, Madras; for 
many years a Member of Madras Legislative 
Council; President of the Indian National 
Congress at Amraoti; President of the Indian 
Social Conference at Madras ; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras ; 
Founder and for some time Editor, Madras 
Review Madras Law Journal and Daily 
Newspaper, Madras Standard ; Member of 
Governor-General’s Executive Council in 
India, 1915-1919; Member of Council of the 
ay. of State for India 1919-1921. 
Elected Member, Council of State, Novr. 1925. 
Chairman, Central 
with Simon Commission 1928, Publications: 
Contributed articles to English periodicals; 
author of “Gandhi and Anarchy.” Address : 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 


SANT, MAHARANA SHRI JORAWARSINGJI, 
RAJA OF, 6. 24 March 1881; S. 1896, Address. 
Sant-Rampur, Rewa Kantha Agency. 


SA PRU, SIR TEJ BAHADUR, M.A., LL.D,,K.O.8.]. 
(1923). 6. 8 Dec. 1875. Widower, Educ.: Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1926; Member, U.P. Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg.Coun- 
cil, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919 ; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne’s Committe: 
in London, 1919; Member, All-India Congresg 
Committee (1906-1017); Presdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Confce. , 1914; Presdt.,U.P. Social Confce 
(1918); Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate; Law Member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, re- | 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London (1928); presided over the 
All-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1028); 
Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924, Publications : has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topics ; 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal, 1904-1217. 
Address : 19, Albert Road, Allahabad. 


SARDAR GHOUS BAKSH KHAN RAISANI | 
Sm, K.0.0.8., premier Chief of Sarawans. | 
Baluchistan. 


SARKAR, Sir JADUNATH, Kt., M.A. C.I.E., 
M. L. ©. (Bengal, 1929), (English Gola | 
Meda)), Premchand Roychand Scholar (Mouat — 
Gold Medal). Hon. Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923); 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist Bom. 
Br. R.A.8.; Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Untver- 
sity 1926-28; Indian Educational Service 
(ret.) b. 10 December 1870. m. Kadambini' 
Chaudhu ri, Edue. Presidency Coll., Cal- 
cutta. nSome time Univ. Professor of 
Modern Indian History, Hindu University 
of Berares (1917-19). Sir W. Meyer Lecturer 
Madas University) 1928, Reader in 

djan History, Patna University (1920- 
22). Publications : ani F of ie Tet) 
Statisti Topography and Roads : 
Hietory ‘of Aurangyjb, & Vols; Shivaji and 
Bis Times: Mughal Administration ; Studies 
in Mughal India; Anecdotes of Aurangzib, 


Legislature Committee | 
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Chaitanya: His Life and Teachings; Econo- 
mics of British India; India Through the 
Ages; Edited and continued W. Irvine's 
Later Mughals, 2 Vols. Address: Auckland 
Road, Darjeeling. 


SARMA, SIR B. Narasimua, K.C.S.I. 0. Jan. 


1867, Educ: Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam . 
Rajamundry Coll. and Presy. Coll., Madras. 
Subsequently teacher, Professor, and at the 
Bar in Vizagapatam and Madras. Law 
Member of Govecrnor-General’s Executive 
Council], 1920-25. President, Railway Rates 
pe a Committee (1026). Address: Cal- 
cutta. 


ARMA, S. K., B.A., B.L., Pleader, 0. 4 April 

1880, Educ; §. P. G. College, Trichinopoly. 
Founded the Wednesday Review in 1905 and 
Asstt. Iditor til 1917. Asstt. Editor and lea- 
der writer, Indu Prakash, Bombay, 1006-07; 
Witness, Royal Commission On Indian Cur- 
rency and Finance (1919) and Indian Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee (1924). Publica- 
tions: ‘Monetary Problems’, ‘‘ A Note on 
the Rise of Prices in India”, “The Ex- 
change Crisis” and ‘Towards Swaraj.” 
Address > Teppakulam, P. QO. Trichinopoly. 


SARVADHIKARY, Sirk DEVA PRASAD, KT., 


U.LE., C.B.E., M.A., B.L., (Caleutta), LL.D., 
(Aberdeen, LL.D., (St. Andrews), Suriratna 
(Navadwin), Vidyaratuakar (Dacca), Vidya 
Sudhakar (Bhatta palli), Bangaratna 
(Benares), Jnan Sindhu (Puri). Advocate and 
Solicitor. Fellow, Calcutta University. 
Benares, Dacca and Dethi Universities, Dean, 
Faculty of Law and Iate Vice-Chan, and Dean; 
Faculty of Arts, Calcutta Univ.; late Mem. 
of Council of State, late member of Indian 
Legislative Assembly, and Bengal Counell, 6. 
1862. m. 1883, Nagendranandini. 2 s. Nirmal 
(B.L.) and Nikhel (M.B.) and 3d. Nalini, 
Nihar and Niraja Eiduc.: Ramsheshwar- 
ore, Sanskrit College, Hare and Howrah 
chools; Presidency College, Calcutta. For 
several years Mem. of Mun. Corpn of 
Calcutta ; Mcm.of Imp. Lib. Vice-President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club, W.M. Lodge Anchor, 
and Hope. Trustec, Imp. Museum; Pres., 
various literary social and philanthropic 
societies and President, Calcutta Licensing 
Board ; Calcutta Temperance Federation, 
Anti-Smoking Society ‘“‘ The Refuge”; Cacutta, 
University pd mmittes. Incorporated 
Society of Law; Vice-President, Indian Associa- 
tion and Nationa] Council of Education, 
Sahitya Parishad, Astatic Society, and 
President Calcutta University Institute, 
Late Mem. Lytton Com. (Lond.) and Paddison 
Com. South Africa. Representative of India 
Government on the League of Nations, 
Geneva. Has travelled = much _ all 
over India, Europe and South Africa, Twice 
represented Calcutta Univ. at the Congress of 
the Univ, of the Empire, held in England. | 
Publications: ‘‘ Notes and Extracts,”’ 
“‘ Three Monthsin Kurope,” “ Prabash Patra,” 
Travels in South Africa. Address: Prasadpur, 
20, Suri Lane, Calcutta, Clubs, Calcutta and 
National Liberal, India. 


BASSOON, SIR (ELLICR) VICTOR, 3rd Baronet,M. 


A.er. 1909, 6. 30 Dec. 1881. #.0f 2nd Baronet 
aud leontine, d. of A. Levy; 8, father 1924. 
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Ldue Warrow, Trinity Colki ge, Cambridge 
Chairman, E D Sassoon & CO»), itd cte, 
lateCapt, RAT Atieese Bombay 

SASTRT Si 


CATAWIR Vi FRAVALLI 


KOUMARASAM! Ki (1924) b July 1870 
Educ Presiden yanibaiwdcollog s Madras 


BA (1890), BL (1833) Vahil 1894 Judge 
Small ( 1uses Court 19031906 Judge Madras 
City Court 19061912 Distint and Session 
Juige Ganjam 19121914 Membcr of the 
Rowlatt (on ottce 1918 Churmin Labour 
Commuittec 1920 Tudge Widras High Court 
1914 Mmbr Crnuinal Procedure Code 
d ommittec 1917 Offz Olit t Justice Madras 
High Court Tuly 1926to Miy 19.6) RB tired 


Faly 1930 Addre ¢ Kialimur House 
Midras NT 
SASIRI Tar Rr Hon Vo 8S) Srinvasa 


(H (1930) b Spt 22 1869 
at Kumbhakonim = Started life as 
School mister join d the $ rvants of Indi 
Bociety m 1907 snccec ed the lite Vir Gok 

GPoRhale mats Presidentshipin 191.5 Member 
Madras [¢ zishitive Council 1913.16 elected 
from Midran Preaiicnes to Imperial Legis 
found) 1916 20 Closes ssa rated) with 
Mr Montagu during his tour in Inder in 198 

Member Southboronzh ( maimttes gaveevi 

dince before Joint Parthian ntiry Committe 

On Jndian Reform Dill 1919 scrved on 
Indlan Rulway  € yumittes Ti presented 
fulla at Tmporal Coutec 1922 und ut th 

tuseting af the League of Nations at Genevi 
and the Washington Confce on the ré luction 
of naval armament during the same year 
Appointed Privy Councilor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1021, 
undertook a tour ja the Dominions as the re 
prosentative of Governmen* of India, 1922, 
ekited Member, Council of State, 1921 
dalivercd the Kamala Tectures to the Calcutta 
University on the Rights and Duties of 
Intian Citizenship oo sdina publishad in) book 
form) = Hish Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 1927 29) Membor Roval Commission 
on Libour 1929 = {direas = 9 ryants of India 
Sock ty, Bomba or Poon. 


SAUNDERS, COLONEL Macan, DSO, Offg 
Director, br ial Operations, Army Head 
uarters, India 6. 9 Nov. 1881. m Marjorv 
. of Francis Bacon. Educ. > Malvern College 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Liest., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1903, Lieut., Indian Army, 1907, 
Capt , 1912; Major, 1918; Bt.-Lieut -Col , 
1919; Col. 1923, in India til] 1914 except for 
& year in Rugsia, Staff Capt ,2nd Roya! Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp, Operations in Gallipoll, 
1915, from lst landing to evacuation; G38 0 
Sin Egypt to March 1916; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Ficld Force to April 1917, Opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18, G50, 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen 
Dunasterville’s Mission through N W Persia 
to the Caucasus, 1918, G@S.0 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H Q Britiah Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.8.0 
Bt.- Lt.-Col ), P 8 C. Camberley, 1920 ; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 ; 
D.D.M.I., Army MHMeidquarters 1924-29 


Bt 
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Adtress ; Genera! Staff, Army Headquarters 
(India), Simla, 


SAWANTWADI, His Higuness CaPraIn Karu 


Sawant V alias BAPUSANES BHONSLE, Rave 
BAHADUR SARDESAIGAHEB OF, 6 Aug. 20th 
18)7 m Princess Shri Lakshmi Devi of 
Barsla, Edue> Malvern College, England 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct 1917 to March 1919, attached as 
Hon. Officer to 116th | Mahrattas, Ad- 
dresea Sawaotwadi 


SCHUSIER THE HONBLE §IR GEORGE 


ERVLSt KOMG, (1926) CBE, MO, 
kinance Member Government of India 
6 1881 m 1908 Hon Gwendolen 
@ of Lord Parker of Waddington, two s 
Lducatud Charterhouse (Scholar), New 
College, Oxford (Classical Exhibitioncr) 
lst Class in Greats, 1903, Bar at Law 1905, 
partner in Schuster Son & Co, and Director 
of numerous companies, 1906-1914, served 
Furopan War 191418 with Q O Oxford 
Shire Hussars and on staff in lrance, North 
Russia 1919, AA, and QMG Murmansk 
(despatches four times MC CBRL, Order of 
St Viadinur), travelled Central Lurope to 
report on economk conditions for Anglo- 
Danublan Association, Ltd 1920, Chief 
Assistant fo Organiser of International 
(redits under JTaague of Nations, 1921 

Memlir of Advisory Committee to 
[Treasury under Lride 1 acilities Act, Financial 
Secretary, Sudan Government, 1922-27, 
Chairman of Advisorv Committee to Colo 
nial Seeretary on Jast African Toans 

Jconomic and Linancial Adviser, Colomat 
Ofhee 192728 “Member of East African 
Commission 1927 28 Address Govern 
ment of India, Delhi or Simla 


4EAL SiR BRAYFNDRANATH, KT, MWA, Ph 


D DSe Vice Chincellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, George V, Prof of Mental and Moral 
Science, Cakutta Univ , 1014-1920 Oxtra 
Member of Council, Mysore Government, 1925- 
26 6 3 Septem 1844 Zduc Gen Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta University Del, 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899, opened 
discussion at lst Univ Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921, Mem, Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ g, 1905, 
Chairman Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committ e, 1922 23 Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co efficients of Num- 
bers, Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
ind Christiamty , Race Ongins, etc Address 
Mysore, 8 India 


sLL, Rey. Canon E 
D. 'D. (Hdin.);  Kaisar-Hmd Gold 
Medallist, 5. 1839; Hdue.> ©.M.8. Coll 
Londou. Arr. in India, 1865; Numerous 
publications on the history of Islam and on 
Nee Testamont Literature. Address: Vepery, 
adras. 


BD. (Lambeth) 


Calcutta Univ’ 
Sen. Prof. of Phy. Sc., City Coll., since 1903: 
db, 1875, m. 1899. Edue: Hindu Sch.; Preal- 
deacy Coll. ; ony Coll. and Sc, Asaoc ,Calcutta 
P wag: Elementary Wavy Theory 

Light and other smali books. Addreas: 
City College 102/1 Amherst Street. Calcutta. 
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SETURATNAM [XLR Tusk Hon MR M RB, 


SEN, Bal Bawapura Nist Kanta, BDA, BL. 

M.L.A., General Manager, Estate Nusurgup]j 
Purnea City, and Advocate b 8 March 1868 
m. Mrs. Sen. Educ. acca College En 
tered Bar in 18943 was Govt Plcader up to 
1912; nominated momber, Behar and Oriss: 
Leg. Council in 1914, renominated in 1916, 
Elected Member, Legis Assembly In 1921, 
acted for 6 months as member, Special Tri 
bunal during Arrah-Gaya Bakr-i-d disturbanc 
es, was Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality 
for 7 years; Vice-Chairman, Purnca Dit 
Roard, for 12 years up to 1921 whon elected 
Chairman, Purnea District Board Azain 
Re elected as Chairman, Dist Board, Purnea 
In 1924 and again re elected as Chairman, 
District Board, Purnea in 1927 Address 
Sen Villa, Purnea (Bihar ) 


SETALVAD, SIR CHIMANLAI HARILAL, A CIT 
(1924) LL D , Advocate High Court Bombay 
6 July 1866 m Krishnagavri, d@ of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdes, Govt Pleader, Ahmedabad 
Edue Elphinstone College, Bombay 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay , Admitted as 
Advocate High Court , Member Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918, Mcmber, Hunter 
Committee, 1919, Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 , Member, Lxecutive Council 
of Governor of Bombav, Jan 1921 to June 
1023 and Vice Chanccilor Bombay Univi raity 
1917 1929 Address. Sctalvad Road, Malaba: 
Hill, Bombay 


SETALVAD, Rao BawabDusn Causinat Hatt 

Lal, fg , Bar,-at-Law, formrly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay Adiress | 
Bombay. 


SETH, Rar! BAHADUR KUNWAR Bib” 
HESHWAR DAYAL BSe MIC FCS 
(London) MBAS (London) Taluqdat 


of Muizuddinpur Educ at Canning 
College, Lucknow Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U P, Member of the Oourt of Lucknow 
University President of the Board of frustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High Schoo! Biswan 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Talugdars’ School, Lucknow, Trustee of 
Rajya Raghubar Dayal High school Sitapur 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U P 
Member of U P Cattle breeding Committee , 
Member of the Court of Wards Advisory 
Committee, Sitapur Member of the Executive 
Committee of British Indian Association of 
Oudh, Member of the United Provinces 
ary erro ouncil as one of the representatives 
of h Indian Association of Oudh, Member 
of U P Finance Committee, 1928 29, Member 
of U P. Simon Committee Hony Special 
Magistrate Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee in 1925 
Address Xotra, Biswan, Dist Sitapur, Oudh 


SETHNA, Tux Hon 8! Purroze CURSETIER 
Kt, B.A., J.P ,O.B & (1918), Member, Counc} 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Bun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Chafr- 
man, Central Bank of India, Léd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, Past 


SHAT, Miran Sir 
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Minister for Development Madras Govern- 
ment 6 2nd January 1888 Edue National 
High School and St Joseph’s College, ‘Irichi- 
nopoly Was nominated President of the 
Taluk Board Karur, was ehcted President 
of the ‘Jaluka Board iuhtalal, eiected 
President of the Inmchinopoly Dist Board , 
electd President of the Irichinopoly District 
Educational Council Assistant Secietary 
of the Irichinopoly National ( ollege and Hon 
Assistant Rezistiar (uv opcrative Societies, 
Irichinopoly Dist elected member of the 
Madras Legislative (ounal from 1921 
Addrniss Boa Bab, Lidims Road, 1e)nam- 
pet Madras 


SHADI Lab, Sin, MA (Punjab), 1895, BA 


Honours (Oxford) 1898, B C L Hon (Oxford) 
1899, Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 
1896, Arden Taw Scholar (Grays Inn ) 
1899, Honoursman of Council cf Legal 
Education, 1899 Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1800, Chief Justice, 
High Coart, Iahore 5b May 1874, Edue 

at Govt Coll, Lahore, Balliol Coll, Oxford 
Practised at the Bar 18991918, Offg 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1918 and 1914 

Permanent Judge, 1917 , Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1919, Chief Justice, May 1920, 
Elected by Punjab Univ to the Leg Council 
in 1010 and 1.913 Fellow and Syndic, 
Punjab University Puttiwations Leotures 
on Private International Jaw, Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alionation of Laid Act and 


Punjab Preemption Act, otc, Address 
Cahore, 


Kalan 
(1916), 


MUNAMMAD, 
BaAnAPUR KC ST (1022) CIL 
D Jitt (Algarh), LLD (Delhi)  Vresdt , 
AllIndis and Punjab Nuational 1 iberzal 
Leaguca, Punjab Provincial Muslim League, 
Anjuman i Raiyanit Hind and Cosmopolitan 
Ciub «Lahore Pro Chancellor, Dulhi Uni- 
versity, 19221925 President, Anjuman i- 
HinnayatiIslam fJTahore Jegal Adviser, 
Bhawalpur ind khairpur States 5 10 March 
1869 Edue Govt College and #orman Chris- 
tian Colleg:, Laboie Scholar and Barrister, 
Middle Temple, President All India Urdu 
Confce , 1911, President Islamia College, Com- 
mittee 1907 19, President, All India Muslim 
League, 1913 Member, Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh, President, All India 
Mahomedan kLducational Conference, 1916, 
President, High Court Bar Association, 
1917 1919, President, Punjab Prov Bar 
Confce , 1919, Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council and Imperial Legislative Council 
from 19091919, Lducation Member, 
Government of India, 1919 22 , Vice-President 
of the Executive Counnl and Law Member, 
Govt of India he 24) , President, Indian 
Soldiers’ Board, 1924 and Punjab ' Muslim 
Educational Conference, 1926 lacations ? 
“Punjab Tenancy Act with notes,” ‘ Provincial 
Small Cause Courts Act with notes” and “Law 
of Compensation for Improvements in British 
India” Address ‘ Iqbal Manzil,’’ Mozang 
Road, Lahore 


President, Bombay Municipal aad eh SHAHAB UD-DIN THE HON’SLE KHAN BAta- 


and Indian Merchants’ Chamber ddrese 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay 
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DUR Sin CHAUDHREI, Kt (1930) BA, LL.B., 
Advocate, High Court, President, Punjab 
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Legislative Council, founier and Proprietor, 
“Indian Cases,” and “ Criminal] Law Journal 
Member, Legislative Assembly for 3 years; 
Prosident, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab th ee 
tive Counct!, Re-elected President, Punjab Legi- 
slative Council in January 1927 Educ Govern: 
ment Coll and Law Coll, Lahore Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 19009 Was first 
«lected member, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1912, President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922, Diected member, Punjab Leg 
Counuil re elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Commuittec, 1924 Publications The Cri- 
ywinal Taw Journal of India Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems Address A 
Mumtaz” 8, Durand Road, Lahore 


SHAHANI, SAgInsiInad CHANDASING, M.A, 
Rotircd Principal, D J Sind College, Karachi, 
/amindir Jamrao, and Ex Member, Legis- 
litive Assembly 6 1867 m Riyhi Tejumal 
Mansukhan, Lduc * Bombay and Poona Pro- 
tcasor, Wilson College, Bombiy, 1892 96 

Prot D J, Sind Coll Karachi, since 1896- 
1916, Principal, D J Sind College, 1916 28 , 
Member, Tegislitive Assembly, 1921 23, 
President, Sind Social Conference, Larkana, 


Presidcnt, Sind Political Conference, 1925, 
President, Amil Panchayat, Karachi, 1927- - 
29 ,Presidc nt Sind Hindu Association, 1925-29 ' 


Picsident, Sind Hindu Zimindar’s Sabha 


1927 , Fellow of the University of Bombay . 


1919 29, Member of the Bowrd of Studies in 


Lnglish, 1924 29 , Chairman, Board of Studies ; 


in Smndhi, 19261029 Publications Umar- 
hhayyam Shah-jo Rasalo ind Grasses, 
(ompromise, Bila Khohhar, TIaranjo-Abhias, 
Siin jo Sawario, et. Address Shahani Bldg , 
Rambagh 


ZUBAIR, Barrister-at 
Luw b 1888 m d of Shah Mohammad Ayub 
of Monghyr Lduc Middle ‘lemple Practised 
43 barrister at Patna 1012 13, at Monghyr, 
1914-1920 Non-cooperated and gave up 
practice in 1920 Presided over Anuual 
session of Blhar Provincial Confce in 1925 
at Purulia, elected President, Bihar Provincial 
Congress Committee in 1925 and again in 
1926 , elected to Council of State in November 
1925 Resumed practice in Oct 1927, Elected 
Chairman, Distiict Board, in 1924 and 1927 
Address Yort, Monghyr. 


SITAHPURA, RAJADHIRAJA SIR NAHAR SINGH, 
K.0.1.E.6 7 Nov. 1855, S. Shahpura Gaddi 
by right of Inheritance, 1870. Address. 
Shahpura, Rajputana. 
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SHUANKARSHASTRI, 


NARASINHSHASTRI 
PANDIT JOTIRMARTAY , Astronomer, Astro- 
loger and Landlord,’ 19 Dec 18°4. m. Anna 
Purnabal, d of Vedamurti Chendramadixit 
of Laxmeshwar Miraj Senior. Educ * Hosaritti, 
Taluka Haveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti 
Punchang”, Publisher of the annual general 
predictions, Publwatwns: Annual Indian 
Calendar, Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology), Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi; 
Daivanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) , @mha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit (1 
tre tise on Astronony), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H. E Lord Irwin, 
Viceroy of India and of H. EB. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, Governor of Bombay, and Life of 
Pant MBale-Kundr Mahara) of Belgaum 
The History of Ciwnopus (Agastya) in English 
ae Haverl, Taluka Haverl, Dharwar 
ly 


SHARPDL, WILLIAM RUvUTTON SEARLE, J P, 


M Inst T , Deputy Chairman, Bombay Port 
Trust 5 11 Dec 1880 m Kate, third d of the 
late T H Marsh, 1d Ldue City of London 
School and Neuveville Academy, Switzerland, 
Accountant and Branch Manager, Gmndlay 
& Co, Ltd , 1902 1913, joined Bombay Port 
irust, Dec 1913, Chief Accountant acting 
ands p t 191418, Secretary, 1918-1923, 
Deputy Chairman, 1923, Late Captain, 
Bombay Battalion IDE , Chairman, St 
George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Publuation The Portof Bombiy Address 
(/o Grindliv & Co, Lid, Bombay 


SHASTRI, PRasav Dott, Ph D. (Kiel), B. 8c. 


Litt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. BT., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Punjab); Vilyasagar (Calcutta), Shastra- 
Vachaspati (Nadia) ; I E.S.; Sen Prof of 
Mental and Moral Phil in Presidency Coll., 
Caloutta, 1912-1928; offg Principal, Hooghly 
Govt. College, 1927 6 20 June 1885 Hduc.: 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres. at éth Int. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911; 
Head of Dept. of Philosophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Lect in Phil. and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture in Universitics of 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1918-14, Visited 
the U. 8. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns MHory- 

and Toronto Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Publications; 


Several works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects. Address : Bharati-Bhawan, 3, Multan 
Road, Lahore. 


SHEIKH, MAHAMADBHAI, AMIR, Dewan, Juna- 
gadh State 5 18th October 1901, First Class 
Amir of the Junagadh State, holding a here- 
ditary Jagir. Educ at the Mayo College, 


SHAKESPEAR, ALBXANDER Brake, C.LE., 
Mcrchant, Sutherland & Co, (awnpore 
6 1873. Edue ; Berkhampstcad Was 
Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
1905-12. Address ; Cawnpore. 


SHAMSHER SINGH, Sik Sanpar, SARDAR 
crores eae O.1.E., Ch. Min. Jind 


. . -- Jullundur and Ajmer, visited England in 1913-14 with 
Hoshiarpur H. 8. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. § His Highness the Nawab Saheb. Entered 
Servid during Aiea War, 1879-80, with Junagadh State Service in 1920 as Military 
march from Kabul@ Kandahar, Ch. Jud. of | Secretary to His Highness the Nawab Saheb, 

H 1899-1903. Address: and subsequently was appointed Private 


State 
Sangrur, Jind State. Secretary to His Highness, and then Huzur 
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Secretary; was appointed Dewan in 1924. 
Address; Sardarbar, Junagadh, Kathiawar. 


SHEPPARD, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, Editor of 

Times of India aince 1953. 0. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Edue.: Bradfleld and 
Trimty Coll , Oxford. m. 1921, Anne, d, of the 
late J, H, Carpenter. Jommed the stiff of The 
Times (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Times of India, 
1907-1928. Temporary Capt. in the Army, 
1917-18 ; employed on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Corresponding Member, Indian 
Historical Records Commision Pubdlica- 
tions: Contributed to Zhe TZsmes History 
ofthe Warin South Africa. ‘* The Bvculla 
Club: a history”, ‘‘ Bombay Place-names 
and Street-names’’,‘‘ A History of the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Rifles.”” Address: The Times 
of India, Bombay. 


SHIB SHFAHARESWAR RAY, THF HON KUMAR, 
BA, MLC, Minster, Government ot Ben- 
gal. 6 4th December 1887 m to Annapurna 
Devi, d of Rats N Majumdar Bahadur of 
Bhagalpur E£due Central Hindu College, 
Benares and graduated from the University 
of Allahabad. Is the eldcst s of Raja Sasi 
Shekhareswar Kay Bahadur of Tahirpur, 
Bengal. Elected member of Rijshahi District 
Board (1915) elected member, Bengal 
Legis Council 1916 by the Landholdcis of 
Rajshahi Division, re clicted to Counul by 
the same body in 1920, 1923 and 1929 Ap- 
pomted senior Chanman oft the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1924 and became its 
first elected President in 1925 Has se1ved 
on numerous official Committers and has been 
vice President of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, and President, Bengal Hindu Conferi nce 
Appointed Minister, Government of Bengal, 
1929 Address. P.O. Jahirpur, Distiit 
Rajshahi 


SHILLIDY, GLORGR ALFXANDER, C TE, (1931) 
King’s Police Medal (1922) , Dc puty Inspec tor- 
Geneial of Police, Northern Range, Ahmeda- 
bad b 7th March 1886 m to Mab 
Catherine, d of Robt Steven, JP, Bunhuil, 
Dundee. Edue (Campbell College, Bettast, 
Ireland Joined Indian Polwe in 1906 as 
Asst Supermtendent of Police ; promotcd 
District Superintendent of Police 1916, and 
Offg. Deputy Inspector-Gencral of Police in 
1929 Address’ Shalnbag, Ahmedabad 


SHIRBAS, GEORGE FINDLAY, MA, Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, 6. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885. m. 1911, Amy Zara, ead. of 
late George McWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; two s. Educ: Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen; University of Aber- 
deen; University Prizeman in Economics , 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
8 1 duty under Government of India, 

nance Department, 16910-183; Member, 
Govt. of India Prices ayntgs Committee ; 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Caleutta University, 1914; Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce., 
London, on behalf of Govt. of India, Dec. 
1919 Feb. 1920; on specisi duty India Office 


Aa a ands Me 
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in connection with ue of Nations work, 
March 1920; attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1925, Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) ; 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921 ; Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Govornment of India; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, Fellow of the 
Unlversity ot Calcutta; Fellow ot the Univ. of 
Bombay. Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry, Indian 
Finance and Currency, 3rd Impression, 1920, 
Some Lffects of the War on Gold and Silver, 
1920, ‘lhe S&cicnce of Pubho Finance, 
(Micmullin, 3:d dition), Pixible Capacty 
and the Burden of Taxvitioh and Publie Debt 
(1925), The Future of Gold ind Tndtin Cur- 
1ncy Reform (Meonomic Jounal, June 1027), 
A (Central Bink tor Indli, (Econ Jounal 
Dec 1928, Gold und British Cvpital m India 
(aon Jownil Dee 1929), The Re wdyustment 
of Contrail and Provincial Minunce im Federal 
Constitutions (Aconomie Political Contcm- 
poranei-Padut, 1930)3 Gold) and Erench 
Momtiry Poly, utides on fKimince and 


Indiin Tride, «tc ulddiens Guyuit College, 
Ahmedabad 
SHOUBRIDGE, HagrRy OLIVER BARon, 


Associate, Coopers Hili and M. Inst. ©. K., 
Chartered Civil Enginecr, Chief Lnyfaecer in 
Sind, b. 19 Oct. 1872. m. i %. Mould. Educ. ° 
Westmineter School and RIE C. Coopers 
Hill. Civil Enginecr in the Bombay Public 
Worke Depirtment. Address: Grindlay and 
Co, London and Bombuy,. 


SHUITLUWORTH, GritHsM DLNNISON, 


Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, ) 17 June 1889. m Margaret 
Lilen Anderson (15 March 1917). Xduc 
St Lawrence College Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, Commiseloned 
as 2nd Lieut to 2nd Bn. York and Lancas- 
ter Regt 1909, resigned in 1014 on joining 
Messrs. Croft d& L'orbes, xchange Brokers, 
Bombay. Lnlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
Corpl. Despatch rider and procceded to France, 
Aug. 1914 with 1st Indlan Expeditionary 
Force. Granted King’s Commission a3 Captain 
iu Middlesex Regt., January 1915, demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined (Croft and Forbes. 
Address . ‘‘ Waverlcy’’ Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 


SIFTON, James Davip, CSI. (1929), C.1.K; 


(1921), 1,C.8.. Member of Governor's Executive 
Council (1927), Bihar and Orissa (1925), 6, 17 
April 1878. Educ: St. Paul’s School and 

dalen Coll ,Oxford m Harrlete May Shettle 
of Eye, Suffolk. Jolned I.C.8., 1901. Served 
in Bengal to 1910. ‘Transferred to Bihar and 
Orissa, Sec. to Govt. in Financial and Munit- 
cipal Dept. 1917; Deputy Commissioner, Ran- 
chi, 1923, Chief Secretary to Govt. of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1925-27; Acting Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1929 and again 1930 
Address Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa, 
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SIKKIM, MaHaraja OF, H. B. MaHARats Sm 

Ta3ml NAMGYAL, K.C.LB. (1928). 6. 28 Oct. 
1898; #. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyal, K.C.1.E. of Sikkim, m. grand en oy 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent of i ). 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; 8t. Paul’s Sch., 
DaroeHne: Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkio. 


SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP OF, Since 1011, Most REv, 
ANSELM, E. J. KENEALY. 0b. 1864. Entd, 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Priest, 1837. 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex 
1802; Minister Provincial for Engtand; 
1902; first Rector of the Franciscan College. 
Cowlcy, Oxford, L906; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, (907; Definitor-General, Rome, 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908, 
Visitator-Gonoral, Irish Province, 1910, Ad- 
dress ¢ Archbishop's House, Simla E. 


SIMPSON, Turuvor CLAUDE, C.I.E., King's 
Pollce Medal (1916), C.1.K. (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal. 6. 9th February 
1877. Educ: St. Paul’s School, London, W. 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretary of State after open competi- 
tive cxamination in London in Novr, 1896; 
Superintendent of Police, 1906; Inspector- 
diencral of Police, 1919 ; Inspector-General of 
Police, 1923, Address : 16, Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta, 


SINGH, Lr.-Cot. Bawa Jrwan, G.I.E. (1918) 
LALS. (retd). b. May 6 1863. due. >; Govein- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Thomas’ Nospital Medical Schouls, London. 
Jomed 1.M.8.,1891 Served In Military Depirt- 
m nt to 1896; Civil Surgeon, Mciktili, 1896; 
fre etary, IG. Pilsons, with Civil Aledical 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1899 Supdt , 
Central Jail Jnsein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909; 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assain, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, 
Behar and Orissa, from 1912-1920; Director, 
Medical and Sauitation Departments, H. E. HH. 


The Nizam's Crovt., 1920-23; and Duector, | 


Medical, Sanitacion and Jail Depts., H. li. H. 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1923-24, 
Ikanchi, Chota Nagpur. 


SINGH, Gaya Prasap, B.A., B.L., MO.A., 


Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Educ.: Muzaffarpur 
and Calentta. Was a snb-deputy magistiat 

and collector for a few years but resigned sub- 
sequently ; now f alecirr oes as a pleader; was 
a member of the Muzzafarpur Municipal] Board: 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee; and of 
the Local Advisory Committee on Excise ; 
au electe 1 :aember of the Legislative Assembly 
since 1924; a Member of the Standing Finance 
Commitvee since 1924; one of the founder 
members of the Acro Club of India and Burma ; 
a member of the Governing Body of the 


Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. Publica- 
tron : “‘ Pictorial Kashmir.” Address : Muzaff- 
arpur (Bihar). 


SINGH, Raga BaAwADUR SorJ Baxsn, 0.B.E. 
(1919), Taluqdar of Oudh. 6. 15 Sept.1868. m. 
granddaumhter of Raja Gangaram Shah of 

hairigarh (Ondh). Edwe.: at Sitapar and 
Lucknow. Pres 
of Taluqdars of adh, Member, first 
Assembly. Publication : 


Address: | 


nt, British Indian rigs | 
“A Taluqdar ot 


SINGH, Tat 


3INGH, S18 RAMESHAR, G.C.1.E., 
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the Old School” hy ‘‘Helfodorus” and 
** Arbitration.” Address; Kamlapur P.O., 
Sitapur Dit. (U.P.),. 

Hon. SRDAR SIR JOGENDRA. 
Kr. (1929) Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Kher, 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May Oi 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ.; Presdt. of Sikh, Educl: Confce., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of Hastand West. Publications: ‘Kamila’; 
Nurjahan; Nasrin, Life of B. M, Malapbari. 
Address: Aira Holme, Simla (Kast), 


SINGH, Kunwak MAuaRAJ, M.A.(Oxford), Bare 


at-Law. C.LE. b. 17 May 1878, m. to Miss 
Maya Das, d. of tha late Rai Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozpur (Panjab). Edue.; Harrow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford; Bar.-at-Law, 
Temple, 1902. Ent. U.P.CS. 
Coll., 1904; Asst. Sec. to Govt. 
Dept. of Maucation, 1911; Mag. 
of Hamirpur, U. P., 1917; Secy. to U.P. 
Govt., 1919: Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India 
Education Dept., 1920-28. Dy. Commis- 
rioner, Bahraich 1923 Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927. Commissioner Benares, 1928; Allahabad, 
1929. Publications; Annual Report on Co-oper- 
ative Credit Societies in the U.P., 1908-1919; 
Reports on Indian Emigration to Mauritius 
and British Guiana and various contributions 
to the press. Address: Allahabad. 


as Dy. 
of India, 
and Collr, 


K.B.E. 
D.Litt., Maharajadhiraja ot Darbhanga; Mem. 
Exc, Council, Bihar and Orissa, (1912-1917), 
Mem. of Imp.Council, 1899-1900.6.16 Jan.1860. 
Twice married; two e. one d. b. Maharaja 
Rahadur Sit Lakshmeshwar Singh, G.C.I.£., 
made hereditary Maharaja Bahadar, 1907, 
hereditary Maharajadhiraja, 1920. duc., 
Queen’s Coll., Benares and privately under 
the late Sir Chester Macnaghten, Principal, 


Rajkot College. privately ; Life-Press;, 
Behar Landholders Assoc, he! Mahasabhs 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal and also Pres., 


Hindu Univ, Soc., Behar Panchayat Assoc,,etc, 
A member of the Indian Police Commission 
aod of Indian Famine Trust; Pres., Princes of 
Wales Reception Commit for Bengal, 
1903; Indian Industrial Conference, 1908 
Religious Convention held at Calcutta, 1910, 
and Allahabad 1911; All-India Hindu Con- 
ference, April 1915, All-India Landhoiders 
Assocen. and Bengal Lan * Assocn. 
Member, Council of State, since 1920. Address : 
Darbhanga. 


SINGH, Tue Hon. Rass Str Rampal, K.C.1.E., 


(1916); Member, Council of State; Taluqdar, 


’.7 he 1867, m. niece of Thakur Jagamoha i 

Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan te in 

Gonda Dist. Educ.: at Rae Bareilli High School 
en 


and M.A.0. College, Aligarh. 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow In 1908 and of Ail-India Social Con: 
ference in 1910; presided over Sth All-India 
Hindu Conference at Dethi in 1918; elected 
President, British Indian Assorjation of Oudh 
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SINHA, KUMAR GANGANAND, M.A. (1921); 


in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924. Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kshattriya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lackpow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares; of the Board 
of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad 
Bank. Publiertions: Pamphleta entitled 
“‘Taluqdars and the British Indian Associa: 
tion " (1917) and ‘* Talukdars and the 
Amendment of Oudh Rent Law” (1921); and 
contributions to the press on social, politica! 
and religious topics. Address: Kurri Sudaul! 
Raj, Dist. Rae Barelli, Oudh. 


SINHA, BEOHAR RAGHUBIR ; Zamindar and 
vag . Edue, Government College, Jub- 
buipore. Hon. Magte., 2nd Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms; has been elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly on behalf of C.P. Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government— 
heredita distinction. has <Anm  Dar- 
bari of H.E. the Governor, C. P. exempted 
from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publications: Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar. Address: Jubbulpore. 


SINHA, THE Hon. Mr. ANUGRAH NARAYAN, 
M.A.B.L., Zemindar, July 3, 1889. Hdue: 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High 
Court, Patna, as Vakil; appeared in the 
famous “ Burma Case” of the Dumraon 
Raj as junior to Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Srinivasa 
Ayengar and the late Sir Ashutosh Mookherji, 
joined Non-Co operation Movement 1621 
at present Chairman of Gaya District Board 
and Member Council of State representing 
Bihar and Orissa; Chairman, ception 
Committee of the All-Indla Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 1926. Pubdlica- 
tions: Translated History of Ancient Magadh 
from Bengali into Hindi. Address: Villa 
Polawan, P.O. Aurangabad, Dist. Gaya (Bihar 


and Orissa). 


SINHA, BHUPENDRA NARAYANA, RAJA 
BAHADUR (1918), B.A. (Calcutta); and Zemin- 
dar. b. 15th Nov. 1888. m. first Rani Prem 
Kumari and on demise Rani Surya Kumari. 
Educ : Presidency College, Calcutta. Member 
of the Dist. Board of Murshidabad for 12 

rs: ist Clase Hon. Magte. ; Vice-President, 
British Indian Association; President, All- 
India Cow Conference Association, Trustce 
of the Indian Museum; President of the 
India Art School; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the Finance Committee; Member of the 
Public Committees; Member of the Revenue 
Committee; Member of the E. B. 


ct 


929 54 Gariahat 

Ball P.0., Caleutta;: or 

Roont Re jpbed Nashipur P.0., ‘Dist. 
Mormhida 
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M.L.A. (1924-1930); Hon. Research Scholar 
cf the Calcuatta University, 
Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. 8. 24 Sept. 
1898. Educ.: at Monghyr Zilla School 
(1907-10); Purnea Zilla School, Presidency 
College (Calcutta): Government Sanskrit 
Coll., Calcutta; and Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta University. Elected to the 
Li ha Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland in 1021; Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
1924 and to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu: 
facture and commerce, ete., in 1928: a 
commisstoner of the Purnea Municipality and 
a member of the Purnea District Board (192i- 
27); President of the Soclal and Religious 
Department of the Maithil Sammelana; one 
of the founders of the Nationalist Party in 
the Legislative Assembly. Joined the Swa- 
rajya Party in the Assembly (1925). Elected 
a Secretary of the Congfosas Party in the 
Assembly, 1928; a member of the Road 
Development Committec and its touring 
and drafting Sub-Committees, 1927-28, 
President of the Purnea District Con- 
gress Committee (1925-1929). President of 
the Blhar Provincial Hindu Sabha; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Sabha, 1926-1928. President of the 
Bihar Provinclal Kaxi Sammelana (1926), 
President of the Bihar Provincial Board of 
the Hindusthanl Sevadal (1929). Publica- 
tions: ‘‘ Tho Place of Videha in the Ancient 
and the Mediwval India ’’ (read in the second 
Oriental Conference); ‘“‘ 4 Note on the Jan- 
gala Desa”: and ‘“ Discovery of Bengali 
Dramag in Nepal” and ‘‘On some Malthill 
Dramas of the Seventcenth and Highteenth 
Centurics’’ (published tn the Journal of 
the Aslatic Socictv of Bengal): ‘‘Ie Dha.- 
mat religion Buddhism ?” (read in the Third 
Orjent»] Conference, Madras, 1024) joint 
elitor of the typical select ions from 
Maithili proposed to be published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
‘* Barhut Inscriptions” a, by the 
Calcutta University in 1926 and author of 
several works under preparation. Address: 
“Srinagar Darbar,” P.O. Srinagar, Dist. 
Purnea, (Bihar). 


THs How. LALA SuKapm, Land- 
lord, Jagirdar, and Banker 6.5 Jan. 1868, 
Educ. Agra Coliegs, Momber, U. P. Legislative 
Council from 1909-1920; Member, Council of 
State from 1920-26 when re-elected to the 
same Council from the four Northern Divi- 
sions of the Agra Provinee; Hon. Secry., 
U.P. Zamindar’s Association; President, 
Rishikul Asram and founder Ayurvedic College, 
Hardwar, Member (1) Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, (2) Board of Agriculture, U.P., 
(3) Member. Hardwar Improvement Com- 
mittee; (4) Patron, Edward High School, 
Muzaffarnagar; Director of the Muraff- 
arnagar Bank, Ltd., Ex-General Secretary. 
All-India Hindu Sabha and' Ex-Honorary, 
porta & Meerut College; Member, U.P. 
Unttie Breeding Com ; ions; 
Translation of the * Gita” and “* Yoga Patan- 
jali” in Hindi. Address; “ Anandbhuwau,” 
Muzaffarnagar, U. P. 
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SINHA, NARENDRA PRASANNA, Major, IMS, 
retired; Consulting Physiclan ; Mcm., Advi- 
sory Council, India Offue. 5. 30 Sept. 1858. 
Educ. : Calcutta; Univ. Coll. London. Ent, 
1.M.S., 1886; retired 1905. 


SINHA, SACHCHINDANANDA, Barrister, Yurst 
Indian Finance Meinlxr, Ex Member, Execu 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921 1926 also President of Legisl itive Council 
1921 22 b 10 Nov 1871, m the late Smmati 
Radhika, d of th2 late Mr Sewa Ram, of 
Lahore Ldue Patna College and City 
(ollege, C ucutta Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 18938 Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1803, Allahabad Hizh Court, 1896, 
Patna Hieh Court, 1916 Founded and 
edited The Idindustan Rerew, 18 19-1921, 
Twice Elected Member, Imterial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its firat Doputy President, Feb, 
1921 Latablished and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute in memory cf 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid ¢ollectlon 
of classical and current works in) Lochsh 
Visited Inalind in 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches made notable contiibutions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 
in the system known as Dhiarchy 
Resumed Lditorship of the Hindustan Review | 
In 1920 Publwcation: ‘ The Partition of | 
Bengal or the Separation of Behar.” 
Address: Patna, Behar. 


AMAR PRAKASH BAnAnuR, K.C.81., K.C.1.E. 
6 26 Jan. 1888. m. d. of thelate His Excellency 
Maharaja Dob Shamsher Jung, Rana Bahadur 
ex-Prime Minister of Nepal in 1910. duc.. 
under European and Indian Private tutors 
Address ; Sirmoor, Nahan. 


SIROHI, H H. MAHARAJADHIRAS, MAHARAO 51K 
SARUP RAM SINGH BAHADUR KC.SI 6, Sept - 
27, 1888. # to the gadi, April 29, 1920 | 
Address: Sirohi, Rajputana. 


SITAMAD, H. H. SIR Rajya Ram SINGH, Rasa 
or, K.C.1.%. 6 1880; descended from Rathor 
House of Kachi Baroda m thrice. Leduc, 

Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of scleuce and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. S. by selection by Govt. of India 
in default of direct issne, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C. I 


SIVAGNAN4M PILLAI, DEWAN BAHADUR 
SiR TINNIVELLY NLLAIPPA, BA, 0 Ist 
April, 1861. Educ Madras Christian 
Colloge Service undi: Government, Retired 
as Dy. Colictor; President, Dist. Board, 
Tinnevelly, 1920-1923. Minister of Develop- 
ment, Madras. 1923-26 Address. 77, Noith 
Car Strect, Tinrevelly. 


SIVASWAMI AYYAR, 8m P. &, K.O.8SI> 
1915, C81. (1912); O..B. (1908) 
Retd. Member, Executive Council, Madras. 
d. 7 Feb. 1864, Educ. 8. P, G. Colk ge; 
Tanjore; Government College, Kumba- 
honam; Presidency College, Madras, 
High Court Vakil, 1885, Asstt Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1893-99, 


SMITH, ARTHUR KTR}, 


Joint - 
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Editor, Madras Law Journal, 1893- 
1907, first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 190407 Advocate-General, 
1907 , Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17, Vice Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916 18 , Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 191819, Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920, President 
of the sccond and ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 

and Akola, 1926 Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 

Nominated Member of the Indiin Legislative 
Assembly, 1924 Publication Indian Consti 
tutional Problems (1928) Address Sudharma, 
Idward Llhot Road, Mylapore, Madras. 


SLOAN, TINNANT, MA,CILT (1930); Secre- 


tarv to Government United Provinces 6 9 
November 1884 m Glady Hope, d of R 
Hope Robertson, Glasgow Educ Glasgow 
Academy, Glasgow University, and Christ 
Church, Oxford Joined Indian Civil Service, 
1909, scrved as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector, Assistant Settlement Officer, Under 
Secretary to Government, Magistrate and 
Collector, Deputy Secretary and Secretary to 
Governmentin United Provinces and also a3 
Under Secretary and Deputy Secretary in 
Home Di partment of Government of India 
Addiess Dar ul Shafa, Luchnow 


MA (Cambridge), 
sohator to Government, Public Prosecutor, 
Muster of the Bombay Hounds 0 20th August 
1878 kduc Charterhouse, Trinity College, 
Cambiidge Articled to Lieshfitlds Solicitors 
London, and admitted v Solicitor in 1903, 
joined littl & Co, Bombory, in 1909. 
aiddress Bombay. 


SMITH, SIR HENRY MONORIEFF, KT (1923), 


CI.E (1920), Prosident, Council of State 
(Dec. ] 9-4). b.Dec. 23, 1875. Educ * Blundell s 
“chool, ‘Liverton ; Sidney Eussex Uoll., Cam- 
Lridze. 1C S., 1897. Assist. Cummr. In U P 
Dist. and Scssions Judge, 1908, Addl. Sec. 
to U P Govt, 1914, Dy. See.to Govt of 
Tndia, 1915 Joint Sec, 1918. Secretary, 
Counc] of State, 1921-23, Secy. to Govt, 
of India, Leg. Dept and Secretarv, Leg 
Assembly, 1921-24, Chairman, Indian Heu 
Cross Soucty and st John Ambulance Associa- 
tion (Indian Council) since 1924 Knight of 
Grace of St John of Jerusalem, President, 
All India Lawn Tennis Association. Address 

Simla or Delhi 


SMITH, Sm THomas Kr. (1921), V. D. (1914) 


Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Beigium) 
(1919), Managing Director, Muir Mills Co., 
Ltd., Cawopore. 6. 28 Ang. 1875. m. Elsie 
Maud @. of sir Henrv Ledgard in 1907, 28. 
1d Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disorders, 1019. Presdt., Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921; 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-26; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1013-22; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-22 
Representative of Employers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925. 
Address ; Westfield, Cawnpore., and Merle- 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey, 
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SOAMES, GForFREY Ewart, BA. (Oxford), 
CIL, (1927), ICS, Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Assam 6 11 Jan 1881 m 
Una Sweet (1915), Educ Lastbourne Col: 
lege and Merton College, Oxford Latered 
Indian Civil Service, began service in 190o 
m the Province of Lastern Bengal and Assam, 
assigned tothe Province of Assam after the 
reconstitution of the Provinces Address 
Shillong, Assam 


SOLA, THE Riv Marciar,S J, PH D, MA, 
Former Principal of the Ateneode Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920 Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St Xavier s College 
Bombay 6 Nov 7, 1872 1n the province ot 
Barcelona, Noith of Spain Ordiined at St 
Lous, Mo U S A in1806 Ldue , Vich, 
Spainand at St Louis University, Mo US A 
Went to the Philippines On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903 <A Delegate to the Worlds Tair 
held in St Louis, U S A in 1904 Prof 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920 On the Staff of St 
Xavier’s College, Bombay since 1922 Pub- 
licateons Author of ‘‘ Lhe Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islinds ’’ ‘A 
Study of Sessmic Waves’’ Contributor to 
the monthly review ‘“‘Razon y Ie” edited 
at Madrid Author of A Compcndium of 
the Scicnce of Logic Address St Xavicrs 
Collegc, Cruickshank Road, Lort, Bumbay 


SOLOMON Cart WILLIAM EWAR1 GLADSIONr 


Kaisar 1 Hind Medal (Lirst Class) Associitc, 
Royal British Colonial Sucuty of Artists 
Director, Sir J J School of Art Bombiy 

( urator, Art Suction, Prince of Wiles Muscum 

Bombiy 6 Ser. Point, Cape Iown 1880 8 
of late Saul Solomon, MIA m = 1906 
Gwladys, d of Rev G W Cowper Smith 
Tunbridge Vclls, ones Lduc Bedtord 
Gramm ir Schovl University School 
Hastings and abroad Studicd under bir 
Arthur (ope R A ind = 6J) Watson 
Nicol, and +t the Roy.) Academy schools, Lon 

don ‘look the hightst prizcs and med is for 
figure painting ind decorative punting Look 
the Gold Medal ind [rave limg schol eu for 
Historical Painting. Lxhibited miny pictures 
and portraits at Rovil Academy appointed 
Principil, Sr J F school of Art, bombay, 
1919 founded the cliss of Mural Paintinz 
under H J. Tord Jloyds direction 1920 

served in Gallipoli, Mcsopotamia and India, 
19141919 Publuations ‘The Charm of 
Indian Art,” “ The Bombay Revival of Indian 
Art,” “The Women of the Aj inta Caves,” ctc 
Address School of Art Bungalow, Bombay 


BORABJS, CORNELIA’ Kaisac-i-Hind Gold 1st 
class medal (1909) Bar ist Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdabnishins, (ourt of 
Wards, Bengal, Bebar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1604 to 1922 
Fdue Somerville Coll, Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
Bachelor of Civil Law Examination, Oxford, | 
1892, Barat-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 1923 ; 
Publwatwns —‘Sun Babies” (1904) ‘ Between | 
the Twilights”* (1008), ‘‘The Purdanshin ” | 


SPINCGI 


1C3t 


* Sun Babies ” (2nd Serics Illustrated) 
1920 ‘“‘ ‘Lherefore”’ (1924), contributions to 
the Noneteenth Century, estminster Gazette, 
The Times and other newspapers and maga- 
zines Address Bar Library, Calcutta, 


SIR RkGINAID ARTHUR kT, Muanag- 
ing Director, Phipson & Co, Ltd 6 March 
11880 Fdue Christ $s Hospital Arrived in 
Indi. keb 1901 formerly Lieut Bombay 
Liht Horso Hon Sccretuy, Bombay Na- 
tural History Soucty and Pechcy Phipson 
Suntirnm Nisik Hon [rcasurcr, Bombay 
Tducition Soucty, Churman Rombiy 
Brinch Twopeim Associition 1929 1930, 
Dist Grind Mastir Maisons, 1 C Bombay 
und Dist Grand Murk Mastcr 1 G Bombay, 
Wis member Indiin Legislative Assembly, 
1921 19.3) Sheriff of Bombiy 1029 Macomber 
of Counalot State July 1930,.M LC Bombiy, 
August 1930 Tdito Journal of Bombay 
Natural History Socicty kt of tho Order of 
St John of Jerusicn, (1930) Address 
Byculli Club Bombay 


(1916) 


SRINIVASA IYLNGARS Fb 11S8ept 1874 


Lduec, Midwa ind Presidency College, 
Madras Vailul (1808) Mcmber of Madras 
Scnate 1912 16 Presidcnt, Vahkils’ Association 
of Madras, President, Madris Social Reform 
Assoitation, 1916 20) Icllow of thc Madras 
University Member, All India Congress 
Comnutt(o  Mcmbcr Indian Legislativo 
Assombl,  Advocite Gcnerul Midiag, 1916- 
20, Piesidcnt Indian National Congress, 
1926 27) Publuations A book on law 
mform (1909) Swari Constitution in 1927. 
Address Myliporc, Midras 


SRINIVASA RAO, Ral Bawadur PARI VLN- 


KATA, BA, BL, High Court Vakil Guntur, 
and Membcr, Legis Assembly 0 1877, 
m tod of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu Ldue: Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam,and Christian Coll 
and Law Coll, Madras Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1006 Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years , was Municipal 
Councillor for some years, was member, 
Kistna Ilood Committee, Secretary of the First 
Dt. Congress Committee, Addrese Guntur. 


STANDLLY, ALFRED WILLIAM CVANS Associ- 


ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the institution of Engineers (India), Chief 
Luoginecr and Secretary, P. W. D., Bikaner 
State. bd 20 Nov. 1866. m. Una. a. of H. F. D. 
Bunington I.C.8. (retd). Edue.* Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Logineermwng Coll., Coopers Will. 
Joinid P. W. D.in U.P., Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891, Construction of 
Gangao Dam, Upper Ii. J. Canal in 1895, 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Tesident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and waterworks. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central siectric power station were designed 
and const , also originated theinv: ae 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Suitlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
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of the waterin the Sutlef Valley Project now 
under construction , Sanitary Cogr. to Govt , 
U.P.in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
tending nuaineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government 
P.W.D , Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. Publications Papers ob 
** Subsoi} Percolation’® and ‘' Floud Absorp 
tion of Reservoirs’ in the Journal of the 
Institution of Logimeers (India), Vol. TI. 
Address Bikaner, Rajputana. 


STANI LY ior CoronrL Right HON Sm 

(IORQL J] REDFRICK, PC (1927) GULL 
(1929) (MG (1916) Governor ot Madras 
(1929) & 14 Octobcr 1872 m 1903 Tidy 
Beatnx Tiylour ( BY 1920 y 72 of Marquess 
of Heidfort one d Ldéu Wallington, Wool 
wih Enttrd RHA 1893) Ciptun 1900 
Kitved S Atricy 18091900 Europoin War 
191418 (despatches ( MG) Adjutant Hon 
Artillty Compiny 19049 Controller of H 
M 4 Houschold 1919 Panuncial Sceretary t) 
the War Offie 1921 22 M P (C) Picston 
TOH10 22 Parltumentary Under Secretary 
Home Offe 1923.23  Pauriamentiry Secre 
tuv Ministry ot Pentsons 1924 29 Address 
Government House Madras 


SCLIN, Sm AvuREL, KCI.E, PhD, D., Iitt 
(Hon Oxon), D. 8c. (Hon Camb), D O.L 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit Acad., Corres 
dant dei’ [nstitut de France, Gold Metal 
ist, I} Geogr Soc etc , Indian Archeological 
Survey, Officer on special duty & Budapest 
26 Nov 1862 Edue: Budapest and Dresden , 
studied Oriental Languages aud Aatiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universitics and in 
England, 1888-99 Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University, app to 
I. K. 8. as Princ. of Calcutta Madraseh, 1899 
Inspector-Genera] of Lducation, N. W. P 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archeeologi 
cal explorations for Indian Govt ,in Chinese 
lurkestan, 1900-1 and in C. Asia and W 
China, 1906-08, transferred to Archeological 
Survey, 1909, carried out geograpbica] and 
archsological explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia, 191316, on N W L[rontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 10926 28 
rutired 1929 Publscattons halhanis Chro 
nicle of the Kings of hashmur Sanskrit tcxt 
1892 trans with commcntarv, 2 sols 1900, 
Sand bured Ruins of Khotan, 1903 1921 An 
cent Khotan, 1908 (2 vola) Ruane of Desert 
( athay 1912 (2 vols) Serindsa, 1921 (5 vols ) 
Ihe Thousand Bt » Memow on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols), 
nnermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols), On Alexan 
ders Trachtothe Indus’ and numerous 
paprs on Indian and Central Aslan Arch 
olugy and Gcography Address Srinagar, 
kh I United srevicu Club, London 


STILL, CHARLES, CIE, Indico Planter 
1849 Edue privately Address 
Jactory, Chumparum 


STOKLS Hopetoun GaABRinL, CST, CIE, 
BA Membe:, Executive Counal, Madras 
m Alice Henrietta d of the late S&ir Henry 
Lawrence, Bart, Deo 1922 1st Member, 
Madras rd of Revenue, 1925 , D 


Dept, 1911-18 Fin Mem, Imp. 


b 
Sathi 


y Sec, 
India, Home Dept, 190811 , bin 
Delhi 
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Committce 191315 Priv Sec to Governor 
of Madras, 1915, Pol Ag, Banganapally, 
Madras, Secry to Madras Govt, and 
Municipal Dept, 191819, Administrative 
Adviser, Klagenfurt Plechiscite Commission, 
1920, Member, Board of Revenue, Madras, 
1921 , Secy to Madras Govt, Development 
Dept , 1922 , 3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1924 Ch Secretary to Government 
of Madras 1929 due Clifton , Orel Coll, 
Oxford kut ICS 1896 Address c/o 
binny & (Co, Madras 


STONEY, Epwasp Water, CI.E., M.E. 


MICE, Minst CE; late Eng of 
Madras Ry (retired), 1904, 4th e oflate T G. 
Stoney, J.P , of Kyle Park and Arranhill Co 
Tipperary, Ireland, m 1875; Scholar, Gold 
Medallist and M EK, Qusen’s deg he 
Ireland , Fellow, Madras University. Pwubdls- 
cations various engineering papers Address 
The Gables, Coonoor 


STOW Srp ALEXANDER Montraaur KCIE 


(1930) BA OBE (1918) Financ Member 
Government of the Punjab (1928) 6 13 
Dec mbi1 1873 m Violet, d of the late Sir 
John Bnton KCI Educ Harrow and 
Pumnbroke Coll Cambridge katered Indian 
Civil Strvice 1896 and was successively 
Asstt Commissioner De puty Commissioner , 
Settlement Officer, Jammu and Kashmir 


State, Commissioner, Rawalpindi D- 
vision Imancial Commissioner, 

Chicf Commissioner, D Ihi, 1926 28 Address 
12, Abbett Road, Lahore 


SIRONG THF Hon Lt CoL HFnry Stuart, 


(LL (1929) Ag Agent to the Governor- 
General in Western India States Appointed 
Asst Political Agent and Assistant Resl- 
dent st Aden in 1902 Two years later he 
ww appvinted Political Agent Mahi Kantha 
Agency wid then Assistant to the Resident at 
Barod: in 1906 Assistint Resident, 1907, 
Assistant Political Agent Palanpur, 1908, 
and hathlawir 1909 Administrator, Palitana 
State 1912 Assistint Resident at Aden, 1916, 
Political Agent, Kathiawar 1920 Political 
Agent Banas Kantha Agency, 1925 Resident, 
A pertain Rajputana States, 1926 Address 
jkot 


STUART, Tue How Six Louis, CIE,ICS, 


Chief Judge, Chief Court ef Oudh since 
1920 & 32 March 1870 Edue  Chater- 
house, Balliol Coll, Oxford Ent ICS, 
1891, Jud. Seo to Govt.and nom. as Mem 
of U P Council, 191012 Addi Judi. Oom- 
missioner, Oudh, 1012, Judicial Commissioner, 
Oudh, 1921, Puasne Ju High Court, Allaha- 
bad, 1022 Address w. 


STUARL WILLIAMS, Sm CHaRLes, Kt, MA, 


(Cantab); B.A.(London) Chairman, Calcutta 

Port Commissioners. b. 9 May 1874; m. Feb 

1903, Elizubeth Mary Stuart, 8 sons, Béuc.: 
wood Sch, Batb, Univ. Coll.. 

Fanior Sno to Ageut, RL Bey’ 1900-03 5 DY 

r Yo : . 

See. to Agent, KE. L B., 1003-06 to 
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raliways in Modern Rallway Practice, 1913 
History of the Port of Calcutta, 1870-1020. 
Address: Port Commissioners’ House, 
Calcutta. 


SUBBARAYAN, Dr Paramasiva, MA, BCL 
(Oxon ), LL D (DUBLIN), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam 6 9 Septr 1889 m Radhabai 
Kudmal d of Rai Sahib K Rangarao of 
Mangalore Educ Newington School, 
Madras, the Presidency and Madras Christian 
Colleges and Wadham College, Oxford Was 
Counal Secretary for a few months in the 
first reformed Legislative Council has been a 
member of Madras Legislative Council repre- 
senting South Central Landholders from 1920 
Was a member of All India Congress ( ommittee 
in 1920 Was Chief Minister Government of 
Madras until1930 Address Kairlawns, 

Egmore, Madras 


SUBEDAR, Manu, BA (Bombay), Dakshina 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, Bsc 
Eco ), London, First Class honours in Public 
inance, Banking and Currency, Barrister 
at Law, Grays Inn, 1912 Director Penin 
sular Locomotive Co, Ltd , Managing Direc 
tor Acme Bala Irading Co, Ltd Educ New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Llphinstone College, Bombay , 
Jamea Taylor Scholar & #£Prizeman, 
London School of Economics London 
University, South Kensington Grays Inn 
Returned to India in 1914 Lecturer in Lco 
nomics, Bombay University Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University Lxaminer 
in MA, Bombay and Calcutta Secretary, 
Sholapur Spioning and Wearing Milla Co 
Ltd, (1917) Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co, Ltd 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd , (1919), Partner, 
Lalji Naranji & Co, Managing Agents of Ju 
piter General Insurance Co, L Representa 
tive of the Indian Merchants Chamber oa the 
Bombay Port Trust sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington Smith Committee 
Mana Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Lo 
(1920) , Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co, Ltd (1924) Managing Director Acme 
Bala Trading Co, Ltd (1925) , Representa 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. rote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme Representative of the 
Indian chants Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking Ln 
q Committee Official adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930) Address 
Kodak House, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 


SUBRAHMANYAM, Rao Bamapupm CataGa 
Sumpanayya, 3B.A., B.L., Landowner 3, 
Hov. Bdue. é umbakonam and Mad- 
ras Presidency Colleges. m. Balambamuma, 
d of C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary , 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10, 


SUHRAWARDY, THe HON, Mr. 


SUKTHANKAR, 
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Vice President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 Member, Liberal League, Madras 
has tuken interest in co operative work an 
social and political movements elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920 Apptd 
President of Bench of Hon trates, 
Mayavaram own in 1923 Fubbteations 
Pimphleta on Bubonic Flaguo and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts, Address 
Mayavaram, 8 India 


JUSTIOR 
ZAHHADUR RavIM ZanID, MA, BL, Kt., 
Bar-at-Law, Judge, Calcutta High Court. b 
1870 Ldue Dacca and Calcutta, Address - 
3, Wellesley 1st Lano, Calcutta 


SUhHDLO PRASAD, 81r, BA, Reo Bahadur 


(1895), Gold Kaiear-i Hind Modal (1901), 
GIL 1902, Kt Bachelor (1922) Political 
Julicil and Tinonee Member, State Council 
1021-26, 6 March 1862 m Mohanji, d o 
Prinnath Hukkoo kdse at Agrn College 
Settlement, Ambala, 188%, Judictal Secre- 
tary, Marwar, 1886, Member of Counell, 
1887, Senior Member, 1901, Minister, 1908 , 
Udaipur Minister, 191418 Political and 
Vudiaiul Member Regency Council 1922 26 
Offiiated as its Vice President 1920 Musahib 
of (dupur £030, 18 Sirdar ot first rank with 
yudidial: powars Holds 3 villages in) jagir 
Of in annul rentil of Rs 25000 Publica. 
feons Lamime Report 18001900 Oryin of 
the Rithores = Agricultural Indebtedness 
Adiress Sikh Ashram Jodhpur Rajputana, 


VisiNU SITARAM, MA. 
(Cantab ), Ph D (Berlin), Research Scholar 
and Lecturer in the Post graduate Department 
of the Bombay University b 4 May 1887. 
m Lleanorance Bowing (dicd Oth Aug 1026) 
Ldue Matitha High School and st 
Xavicrs College Bombay, St Johns College, 
Cambridge (Lugl) ani Berlin University 
lormerly Asstt Superintendent Archwological 
Survey, Western Circle {Lecturer in the Post- 
graduate Department of the Bombay Univer- 
sity Secretary, Mahabharata Lditorial Board 


of Bhandarkar Oriental Reseach Ins 
titute Poona Publheations Die Grammatik 
Sakatayanas, Leipzig, 1921, Vasavadatta, 
Oxford Univ Press 1923 Tirst Critical 


Liition of the Mahabharata 1927 , Lditor- 
in Chief Journal of the Bombay Branch, 
Royai Asiatic Socity Address Shantaram 
House, Malabar Hill Bombay and Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona 


SUI IAN AHMAD KHAN, SIRDAR SAHIBZADA 


Muntaziu Up Diura, C IL 
LLW (Cantab ), Barrister at Law, son of 
Imtiaz Ud-daula Nawab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Abmudi Appeal Member since 
1918, 6 1869. m 1912, Lucy Pelllng Hall, 
of Bristol. Hdtie atthe Aligarh Mahomedan 
Anglo Oriental College and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Jemple, London, April 1804 BA, LL.B, 
June 1894, MA and LLM (1909), was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 190§ 8, Law 
Member of Council, 1909 12, Finance Member, 
1912-16, and Army Member, 1917, a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to inquire into 
causes of Disturbancesin Dclhi, Punjab, and 
Bombay, 1910-20. Address Gwalior, India. 


(1924), M A,, 


SUTHFRIAND Riv 
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SURAJ SINGH, Carraivn BAHADUR, O.BI,1 0 
M. Marshal of the Legislative Assembly /. 1 
Keb 1878 m Ratangsour Ldue under pii- 
vate tutors J] ntered army in 1803 as a 
private soldier , served in Somaliland 1903 04, 
mentioned for good scrvire, Viceroy 8 Com 
mission 1907 served as Indian Staff Officer 
cf the Cavalry School, Sanpor 191014 and 
1910 21 = served on the staff of Gencral Sir 
M oF Rimington, Commander of the Indi 
Cavalry Corps in lrance 1914 1( Trance to 
1918 I gyptand Pilettine to 1918 Af hb n 
War 1919 rctired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 192] granted hon rank of Capt tin 
1923, apptd Marshal of Indian I egial ative 
Assembly, 1921 Publications Khialat Marcus 


Aurecling (ihcughts of Marcus <Aurclics 
in Urdu) (iulde to Ihysieu Lrainit, for 
Yontha Other Military b cks in 1901) 1907 


1910 and 1911 «Mc dcrn Saints of the Sukhs 
Meries, Vola Tand Ti in Gurumukhi 1027 
1928 Addrese Aucha Khu, hatra karim 
Singh, Amrita ir 


SURANA SHUBIKARAN b 138th Aug 18964, 


Scnior Pirtncr Messrs Feypal Bridichand 
Calcutta Scnior Member Cileutta Univer- 
sity Institute since 1918 Member Jegisly 
tive Assembly (Bikancr Stite) 1928 J] ounder 

Surana lilrary Churu) (Rajrputini). 
Asstt Secretary Juin Swetimban leriapantli 
Sabha Calcutt: 1930  Addreay 7/1 Ar 
meniin Street ( dleutta 


SUTHERI AND, Lreur Cot DAVIDWATERS, C 

IE ,1MS8 (Retired) late Prof of Medicine 
Med Coll ,Jahore b Australla,18 Dec 1871 
m 1915 Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh Edue Melbourne 
and Cdinburgh Univ. MD. (Edin), MB 
C M.(Edin), &\RCP (Lond ),F RS (din ), 
Fell. Roy Soc, Med, London Address 
28, Jai] Road Lahore. 


WitiIAM SINCIAIR 
Glasgow University) Kasi 
fedal (1930) Miassionwy Sup- 


MA BD 
1 Hind Gold 


crintendcnt JTady Wallingdon Leper Settle - 
ment Chingk put S Indi vb 15 July 1877, . 


m Jisic Ruth Naol MA of Melbourne 
Australian, 2?due  Garnethill School Univerauty 
of Glasgow und Thcologicil College of the 
United Jree Church of Scotland it Glasgow 
pl of the Uaitcd Fret Church of 
Scothind in Chingl put District ance 1905, 
appointed Supdt of lidvy Willgdcen Leper 
Settlement im 192) 9 fddress  Jaidy Willing- 
don Teper 8 ttlument Chingleput S India 


SWAIN, WALTER,CIE (1922),M LC, Inspoc 
for Genera) of Police Bebar, 1923 6 Jan 17 
1876 m Annie Matilde, sec @ of Chas Tox 
1aq, of Carse of Gowrie, Scotland £due 
Boston, Grammar School A®sistant Superimn 
tendent of Police, 1895, Supdt of Police, 
1906, Ds Tnapector G oneral of Police, 1919, 
Offg Inape-Geni of Police, 19290 Delhi 
Durbar Medal, 1912 Volunteer J ong Service 
Medal, 1919 Kinga Police Medil, 1918 
Pulltcationa “Instructions for Constal les’ 
(1901) In Inglish, Kaithi and Bengal 
*¢ Advice on the Construction of Pohce Build 
ings” (1921). Addvese: ‘lhe Imperial Bank 
of Indja, Patna, E.TR and P O Kitale 
Trane: Nzola, Kenya Colony. 


SLID, 
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SLED ABUL AAS, 7Zamindar 6 27th Septr 
Govt 


1880 m Bibi Noori Ayesha due 

City School, Patna , studied privately English, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu 8 always taken 
keen interest in matters educational Apptd 
Hon Magte at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon Magte, 1906 26, elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal 1903, 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society Nov 1916, member of Council of All- 
India Mushm League, Hon Asstt Secry , 
Bihai and Orissa Provincial Muslim League 

Apptd Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committce, 1911, apptd Member 
of the first Universal Races (Congress held 
at Univ of London, 1911, joined Mushm 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge {In 1914 elected Member of Aligarh 
Mushm Tniver ity Assocn, 1914, elected 
Vice-Pieridents of Bihar) Students’ Associa 

tion and Anjumani Islamia Patna, 1914 

served 2 yerrs a3 Director Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co operative Bank, Patna, 1917 18 
nominated non official membei, Mental 
Hospita]) Patna 1023 Address Abulaas 
Lane Banhipur, Patna 


SYD, Sir ALI Imam, K CSI. (1914), CSI. 


(1911) & Neora (Patna), 11 Feb. 1869 sof 
Nawab Syed Imdad Imam, Shameululama 
m 1891, five s foura Called to Bar, Middle 
Iem ple, 1890 Standing Council, Calcutta 
High Court , President, lst Session of the 
All India Moslem League held at Amritsar 
1908 Mem, Moslem Jeugne Depn to ing 
land, 1909 Member ot Governor’s Legislative 
Ceuncil, Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 190812, Law Member of 
Governor General s Council, 1910 16, Puisne 
Judge of Patna High Court, 1917 , Member, 
Cxecutive Council of Bihar and Onssa, 1918 
President, Executive Counc of the Govern 
ment of the Nizam ou: Hyderabad, 1919, 
Tirst Indian Representative to sit at the 
first meeting of the League of Nations Noy 
1920 Address Mariam Muonzil, Patna 
also Bella Vista, Hyderabad (Deccan) 


SYED MOHAMMED FAKHRUDDIN, The 


Hon KHAN BAHApourR SiR, KT (1924) BA, 
RBI Minister of I ducation Bihar and Onsesa 
since 1021 B&B 1870 m Musammut haniz 
Banoo of Shaikhpura Educ at Patna Prac 
tised as a vakil in the Mofussil courts and 
then in the Patna High Court, was the first 
Government }ilende: io the Patna High 
Court Memler, Legislative Counal, Bengal, 
in the firet reformed Crcuncil under Morley 
Minto Reforms Scheme served three terms tn 
the Bihar ind Oriss) Legislative Council) was 
for a long tume Secretary of the Bihar 
Provincial Moslem Teigue His been 1 
Memlcr of the Senite and Syndicate of the 
Patna University from its «st iblishment 
fddress Bankhipore Patn1 


MORINCTR RAHMAN, BA, LIB 
MRAS FRSA _ (London), MLC, High 
Court Pkadcr Akola , born at Saugor, 1893, 
educated at Aligarh and Allahabad; Senior 
Vice Presadent Akola Municipal Board (the 
premier Municipahty of Berar) 1925 1928, 
Officer in Charge of the Ahola Municipality 


byFD RAS 
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1928 Chairman, School Board, Akola Muni- 
apahty, 19251927, Membcr, Gove._ning 
body, Government High school, Akola 
(1928 80) Member € P Tagrshative Cound 
bince 1926, nommitid to the Panc of 
Chairman, € P Council, Jxputy Leider, 
Dcmocratie Party, (Majority Party) € P 
Jagisl ive Counul Member, Governing Body 
€ P and Boar, Pittrary Academy , Memb, 
Lxccutive Connal, All India Muwshm 1c igue 
and Afl Indiy Mushm Conference , President, 
Anjumiw Mufidul Islam = Akoly, Memb, 
Contra) Ahilvfat Committec , some time Hon 


Editor the AlHag, Nizgpu, MMemba 
Historicel Records Commusyion, (1928), 
Chairman, Heception Comnuttee, Berar 
Muslim Jducwional Confirne, (1928) 


Pusident © P and Buru All Putics VMusdim: 


Confeicnit, 1926 Address 

SLED, Sinpibk ALI RHAN create U Nawab Sudir 
Nawi7 Jung Bahadur 12) Poxtm st 
GonenilofH FT HO the Nizuns Domuuons, 
1922 1929 6 bth March oISN79 — cldiat 
surviving 6 Of lute Niwab Sundar tala: Jung 
Surdar Diler ud Dowli, Sidr Valor ul Muh 
Tahadur C PL, some time Home Scorct uy 
we Hydcriabid mt 1830 fines twod Fdte 
puiviutely J ntered the Nizums service, POLL 
his hold scveral responsible positions, indiiid 
ing the Commuisstonaship of Grulburgy Pro 
vince prescnted (rcorgiagn and Queen Mary 
Historic ud Jurniture to the Niutiemul Collec 
tion ab Victorts Mcmonil Pall Calcutta, 
1008 Pablicttions Lord Gurzons Adama 
trition of India 1905) Tamicst in india 1907 
Hisstoncal Lurniture L9OS) India ot To diy, 
1908S) lite ot Ford Mork y 1925) Lhe board 
of Reading 1324 Britesh Indi, 1926, Th 
Indiin Mosicms 10.8 contributions to thie 
Loustsh ound Indian Press with rsud to 
the ladiin polttial  siturtion  lddieses 
Hyderibid Dec in 


Alf, G1 L Member, Public 
service Commission (1926), bA, Il 1 

(Allahabad Univ) &b 20 April 1882 m d otf 
is mother s fist cousm /due Gove 
ment Hizh school, Moradabad and Mahone 
dan College, Aligarh ‘Staited practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and Was a radical in poli 
tics, returned to UP Legis Council 1912, 
took piominent pait in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation elcctcd Liustee of Aligarh College, 
gave evidence befure Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee, rcturned 
unopposed to U P Council in 1916 and 1920, 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U P , took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916, 
same year settled at Allahabad , identified him 
self with Swara) and Ainlafat movements but 
strongly differing from non co operation pro- 
giamme, became independent 1a politics 19° 0, 
member of Council of State 1321-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court , was mem- 
ber of North West Inqwry Committee and 
signed majority report, headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 1n connection 
with Turkish question, gave non-party evi- 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Committee in 


SikLS, Wasok GINIIAL ful 


TAGORE, ABANINDRA NATH, O.1.E.} 
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1924, President, All-lndia Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Decr. 1924. 
Member, Govt of India’s Deputation to South 
Airiod (1925 1920) Substitute Delczite 
Government of lndiys Dicwation to Assembly 
ot Fouzuc of Nations Geneva, 1929) Publs 
cthonys  Tasivs on Moslem Questions , * by 
tions Lssiys on Moslem Questions (1912) , 

My Ipressians of Soviet Russia, * (1980) 
fdéress Delht wand Simla 


KieguT Hon. 
Sih LkRipekich, PC GCIL, GBH, 
KOT OM, Guvernor ot Buomhay 6 
23 July 1S77, son of Henry dykes, 
Addiscombe oat 1920, Isabal, @ of lite 
Rt Um <A Bonu Liaw, one 6 15th 
(Lhe Kings) Hussus 2nd Lt 1901, Lt. 
1903 Capt 10S Bt Major, 1913 Bt. 
Jt Col 19t>) Be Col 1918 Mayor Genaal, 
1018 cmploycd with West Afiwan Regt 
W034 Tntclhpenee Branch, Tndly, 1905 6, 
pissed Stub Calle 19089 GSO, War 
Othe, L911 12 Commander, Royal Llying 
Corps, Militury Wang, 1912, which he raiscd 
ind comunaunde £ Ul 13)4 sometime com- 
minding RE ¢ Lisnec, F01f£15, temp 
Colon) (ond) Commander) Roval Marines 
uel Wing Captain REC (Naval Wing) 
Whilst commiunding Royal Naval Air Servico 


mo] Meditaaramncin = 191516 AA and 
QMG 16 AAC Wu Offic, 1916, 
Jith Gena ound) Ieeputy Director, War 
Offic, IOLT  Driyadier Gancoal, General 
Stull, Suprame Wor Cound, Versailles, 
PT iS Mayu Gua ound Chict of the Aur 
Stut 19fe ft) Controller General of Cava 


Avion och) F990 2200 Seceved Imperial 
Yoonuimy ound) Comuniunder in Chicds ae 
clud ano S Atmean War 1900 OL (pe vercly 
wound d Queens yncdal with clasps), Luro- 
Tout Wart 1014 08 (despatches five tunes Bt 
Lt Col It Col CMG, KO B) Meanber 
of Iaypertal War Cabinet Chick of Aur Section, 
Jorstish Dek eition ut Powe Conference, 10105 
Crowx, de Commandar de le legion d dion 
now = Croix de Commonder dc 1 Ordre de 
Teopold  dbulgvum — Viuduni of | Russias 

Distinguished Servic Viedul (US A) Onder 
ot the Rising Sun, Japon Maiunbor of Council 
of the Royil Actonautical and Roy ud Geo- 
giiphicial Socwtus Jeas hnowles Lectures 
wo Cambridge Umiversity, 1921 Director of 
Underground Liectue, London General Om 
nibus, Anglo Argentine Tramways, Marconi 
Wucless Lelegraph and other Companics 
Chairinin of the Government Broadcasting 
Bowd, 19235 28 Chiunmin Vice Charman 
or member of numeious Government (om- 
mnittucs, 1322 28 Jubluations Aviation in 
Prac md War, 1922, and numectous urticles, 
on Pohtic al Communications,  Detonec, 
Liansport) Am and other subjects in various 
reviews, (tc Address Govcruincnt House, 
Bombay 


Vice 
Zemindar of Shazidpnr, Bengal, 6. 1871. 
Educ. : Fauskrit Coll , Calcutta, and at home 
Designcd Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 
Casket pri sented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
1911; principal work coosists in reviving 
School of Indian Art Address: & Dwar. 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 
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TAGORE, Maganasa Banapce 81g PRropyot 
CooMak, Ky. b. 17 September 1878, 
Educ : Hindu s&ch., Calcutta; afterwards 

rivately : Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909; Trustee, 

ictorla Mem Hall, Trustee, Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Royal Pbotcarapiee Society of Great 
Britain, Mem of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal ; 
formerly Mem, Bengal Council. <Adiress . 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. , 


TAGORE, Sik RABINDRANATH, Kt., D.Lit- 
ee Univ); b. 1861. Edue.; privately 
ved at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
eatates: there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Shantini- 
ketan, Bolpur, in 1921, this has been his life- 
work ever since, visited Mngland 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
He Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913 
Publuations * In Bengali about 35 political 
\ orks, dramas, operas about 38 ; 8tory books 
Novels 19, over 50 colicctions of Kssays on 
Literaturc, Art, Religion and othr subjects, 
and compos over 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations In English—Gitanjali, 1912 
The Gardencr, 1913 The Crescent Moon, 
1913 Chitra, 1913 The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914 Post Office, 1914 Sadhana 
1914 Kobir’s Pocms, 1915 kruit Gothering, 
1916 Hungry Stones and othcr Stories, 
1916 tray Birds, 1916 My Reminiscences, 
1917 Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917 The 
Cyclo of Spring, 1917 Personality, 1917 
Nationalisin, 1917 Lover's Gift and Crossing, 
1918 Mashiand other Stories, 1918 Stories 
from Tagere, 1018 The Parrots Training, 
1018. Tho Home and the World 1919 
Glitanjali and Fruit Gathering, 1919 
Tho Fugitive, 1921 ‘The Wreck, 1921 
diimpses of Bengal, 1921 Thought Relics, 
1921 Creative Unity, 1922 Greater India, 
1923. Gore, 1924 Letters from Abroad, 
1928 Red Oleanders, 1924 Talks in China, 
1024 Broken Tics 1924 Red Oleanders, 
u drama, 1025, Fireflies, 1928 , Letters to 
a Friond (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan) 1929, The Tagore Birthday Book 
(1929) Contributes regularly to the Vishwa 
Bharathi Quarterly issued from Shantini- 
hetan <Addrese Shantiniketan, Bolpur. 


TAMBE, SurraD BaLwant, B.A., LL.B, 
Home Member, Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment b 8 Dec 1875 Aduc Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacujar and 
High School and Bombay Elphiustone 
Co and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, 0. P. Legia Council 1917-1920 and 1024; 
Preakient, C. P. Legis Council, March 1925. 
Ag Govetnor, Contral Proyinces, 1929. 
A : Nagpur, C. P. 


TANNAN, Mouan Lat, M. Com. (Birw.), Bar. 
at-Law, LB 8., JP. Principal, 8 enham 
ie une Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 
5, 2 May 1885. #. Miss C. Chopra, Fduc.: 
at Govt. H School, Gajrat, Forman 


in India. 


tionand the Jt. Offieial Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforme Suppl g Co. lItd., in 
liquidation (both o udhiana, Punjab), 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927, Vice-President, the Indian Mconomic 
vociety, 1921-23; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committes of the lUidian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay Univeralty, 1928-24 to 
1927-28, Secretary, Acrountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay, from ist March 1923; Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1924, Member Council, tndian Ins- 
titute of Bankers ; Member, Auditors’ Council, 
Bombay; Principal and Prof. of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll. of Commerce and Econo- 
inics, Bombay: Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Eeonomie Confce. 
(Bombay). Publecatinne> “* Ban Law 
and Practice in India,” Indian c 
and Banking Problems” jointly with Prof. 
K T Shah, BA, (Bom),BS8c, (Econ.) 
London and several pxmphlets such as the 
‘Banking Needs of India,’’ “Indian Currency 
and the War” etc Adares: The Sydenham 
Colelye of Commerce and Economius, Hornby 
Road, Bombay 

TATA, SIR DORABJI JAMSETJI, Kt, JP, 
Senior Partner, Tata Sons, Ltd 6 27th Aug 
1859 #8 of late Jamsetj1 Nusservanji Tata m 
1898, Meherbai, d of H J Bhabha Educ . 
Crus Coll (Hon Fellow), Camb, Bombay 
Univ Adtre a ‘‘ Esplanade House,’’ Waudby 
Road, Bombiy 


TEGART, Sik Caagtas Avausrus, KT O.1.E., 
M.V.O , Commussioner of Polise, Calcutta. b. 
1881. Edue. : Portora Royal Sch , Baniskillen ; 
Trinity Coll., Dablin. Joincd Indian Police, 
officiated as D y. Insp.-Gen. of Police, Oaloutta 
1001. Address. Calcutta. 


TEHRI Major, W H RaJA NARENDRA SHA 
SAHEB BAHADUR, ©.8.1., of Tehri-Garhwal 
State. 6.3 Aug, 1898. m. 1916. Heir-apparcnt 
born 1921. Sacceeded 1913. duc,: 
Mayo College, Aymer. Address Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State) 


THAKORRAM KAPILRAM, DIWAN BAHADUR 
BA. LUB., C.LE., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 
6.16 April 1868.2. Ratangavri, d. of Keshavrai 
Amritrai. Educ: at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone aes none 
Apptd. teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. Hig 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1004; be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman , - 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17; and again in 1928 for 
the triennium 1928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Committes of management in 1922-25: 

Chairman 


: witness 
before the it beg Reforms Commission, 1919. 
Vice-Preaident, Surat Sarvajanik Education 
oo 1927-28. Address: Athwa Lincs; 
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THAKUR, Bao Banapurn Kasuinata Kpsnav, 

1.8 0., Sen Div. and 8 ss. Judge, Nagpur 

since 1011; db. 15 Feb. 1860, Educ * Saugor 

and Jubbuipore H ge Muir Ocntral Coll, 
* Nagpur, 


THOMAS GEorcR ARTHUR, BA CIE (1925) 
Commissioner in Sind since 1929 b 4 May 
1877 m Gwenllian Dorothy d of Dean 
Howell Educ Clifton College and Cmmanuel 
Coll, Cambridge, 1st Class Classical Lripos, 
Joined ICS in 1900, Asstt Collr , Bulgaum 
Bijapur and Dharwar, Asstt Collr Customs 
Bombay Colir of Customs, Madras Colir of 
Kolaba and Hyderabad, Sind Secretary 

Revenue ay pennant General Department and 
again Res partment wd Chief Secretary, 
Member, Council of Stat> 1927 A, Commis 
sioner in Sind (1928) Address Karachi 


THOMPSON, Sm JoHN PERRONET, K CIT 
ore CSI (1919) Chief Ccmmissioner 
of Ihi, 1928 & 8 March 18738 
m Ada Lucia, d of the late R Y 
Tyrrell, Litt D Senr_ Kellow ‘Trinity 
Coll, Dublin Educ Teeds Gr Sch 
and Trin Coll, Cambridge 1st Class 
Classical Trmpos President of the Union 
(1896) Entered 1CS& ,1897,Ch Sec Punjab 
1916 Member of Indian Leg Counuil 
191819, Member of Kcforms Committec, 
1918 19, President Railway Polie Com 
mittee, 1921 Political Secretary lorcign 
and Political Department 1922 28 Membcr of 
Council of State, 1922 27 Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi and Member of Council of State 
1928, formerly President Punjab Historical 
Society and Kellow and Syndic of the Punjab 
University Address Delhi 


THULRAI TALUQDAR OF RANA SIR SHEORAI 
SINGH BAHADUR OF KHAJURGAON h( IL 
Rai Barell District b 1865 m Ist d of 
Babu Amaryit Singh y 6b of the Raja of 
Majyhouli 2nd, d of Raja Somesurdatt omgh, 
a Raja of hundwar 3rd,d of the Raja ot 
Biyapur District Ldue Govt H $, Ru 
Barelt § father 1897 descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Sumvat Lra is current 
m India Hew Kunwar Lal Lima Natt 
Singh Bahadur Address Thulral, 
Khajurgaon 
TODHUNTER, Sin OnaRniys Georas, EK 0 §1 
(192%), Fellow of the Royal btatistical 
and Royal Historical Societies, 6 16 Feb 
1869 Edue Aldenham Sch and 
ae Coll., Cambridge, Members prizeman, 
Cam — University, 1888 m Alice, 
OBB,K-+4-H @ of Captain O Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders Served in I0 3, Madras , a'so 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C P and C/ 
States Sec , Indian Excise Committee, 1906, 
1.G of Excise and Salt to the Govt of India 
1909-1920 President, Life Eaving Applances 
Committes, 1913, Secretary to Govt of 
Madras, 1915 , Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 Member of Liecutive Council, 1919 24 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit 
tes, 1924-25 , Member Council of State, 1926 
Private Secretary to H HH. the Maharaja of 
Mynore. Address. Vasantha Mahal, Mysore 
TONK, H. H. AMIN UD-DAULA WAZIRUL MULK 
NaWas Siz Hart MonavMsn IsksnIM ALI 
BawsdDuR SAVIA JANG, GOIE, 


GCSI 6 1848 s 1807 State has area 
ot 16 34,058 acres and ae ear ie of over 
287,898 Address Tonk RKajputana 


TOTTINHAM SrrR ALEXANDER ROBERT 
Jorrus At (1931) (TL (1925) MA, 
1CS Member Cential Board of Revenue 
6 31 July 1873 Biuc Chifton College and 
Queens Colle Ovrtord Joined ICS, 
Madras 1807 1).3 Asst Collector Sub Collr , 
Sccretary boird of Revenue Collector and 
Com of | 1 and Member Boird ot Revnuc , 
Member (ential Board of Revenue 1923 
Address Cintril Boud of Revenuc Linance 
Department Government of Indis, Dehh 
ind Simla 


TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, Sours INDIA, 
BISHOP in Rr RtY GCG A L Moonr MA 
& Nov 13 1870 kKdue Marlborough Coll, 
and at Oriel Coll, Oxford Curate at Aston, 
Birmin 189496 Missionary of the 
CM% inS Jndia from November 1896, CM 
S Divimty School Madras 1896 1914 CMS 
Goll.ge Kottayam, 19021903, (hairman, 
UMS, District Council Linnevelly, 1015 1924 
Consecrated Bishop on 2¢1¢b 1925 Address 
Lishop 8 House, Kottayam 


TRAVLRS Water Lancwrot CIE (1925), 
OBL (1918), MLC Chairman, ooare 
Jlinters Association 1914 20 , Vice-Chairinan, 
19.11924 Momber Bengal J eylislative 
Council 1920 and of Reformed Council 1921- 
23 and 1024 to date, Leador, Bnitish Group, 
President Luropean Ass )clation 1929 Mem- 
ler Jalpalguti District Board 1914 24 Cap- 
tain (retd ) Noith 33 ngal Mounted Rifics, 
Address Jaradighi lta Lstato, Baradigh 
PO, Jalpaiguri and Bengal Club Calcutta 


FREINCH, WIITIAM LAUNOELOT CHOSBIE, BA, 
M Inst ¢€ 1 Supitz =IEnsing PWD 
b 22 July 1881 m Margarct Scphana Wuddles- 
ton Fduc at lIcys School and Dublin 
University Indian Yervico of J ngincors 
4ddess vioP WD bsuretariit Bombay 


TURNER CHARLIS WILIIAM ALDIS BA, 
CIE (1928) LC S Secrutiry to Government, 
General Dept Bombiy 6 July 30 1879 duc 
KingLdwardVI School Norwich and Magdalen 
Coll Oxford Appointe 1 A4st Collector, Bom 
Presidency in 1903 Settlement Officer Dhar- 
war Dist 19009 10 Under Secretiry Hevenue 
and HKinanco Departments Bombay 1912 15 
Cantonment Magtc Ahmednaz,ar 1017 1919 
Collector Ahmednagar, 191921 Personal 
Asst to Jord Lee Chairman, Publie Services 
Commission, 1923 24 Ag Secretary, Political 
Department, 1924 Secretary, General 
Department 192419.0 and Secretary, 
Political Department and Reforms Officer 
im addition 1930 Address Secretariat, 
Bombay 


TYABJI, Husais BapBuppiN, M.A (Honours), 
LL.M. (Honours), Cantab 1806; Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay acted Chief Judge ee) 
b 11 October 1873 m Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehall Educ Anjumane Islam, 
pombe? St. Xavier's herpegdge College ; 
Down College, Cambridge. 
the Bombay High Court. Address: Altmansil, 
Walkeshwar Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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ULLAH, Rev Jusan Archdeacon of Delhi, 


Archdcacon in fahore Diocese from 1910 1015 
Canon of the Lahore Cathedral 1915-1922, 
retired 1024 and Supdtg Musslonary of Toba 
Tck Singh Mission b 1857 Lduc Baring H S 

Batala, Lahore Div Coll Address C/o Q 
thsan Ullah, Inq MA, P S, 
lecturer Multan College, Multan 


UMAK Hayat huan Liwana tut HON 


an 


COLONEL NAWAB RANA MALIK SIR K,UIL, 
(BL, MVO Member Counal otf State 
Momler of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India Landlord 6 1874 Educ 

Aitchison Chiefs (College Lahore, was given 
Hou Commission in 18th h GO  attcnodcd 
king Ldward s Coronation Durbar at Delhi 

aived in Somaliland joined Tibet Ix 
pedition was attached tothe late Ameer 
of Afghanistan attended hing Georges 
(oronation Durbar at Delhi saw active 
servicg in the world war in kErance and 
Mesopotamia Mons Star 1914 “Member 
Provinciul Recruiting Board rcpresehted 
Punjiub Dclht War Confcrence in 1918, 
sirse din the 11 Kabul War (mentioned in 
despatch 9) maic Colonel Member I shei 
(ommittec 1320, has becn President of the 
National Hom = Brecding, and Show Socicty 


ctIndli 4ddress = Kalra, Dist Shahpur, 
Lunyab 

RQUH ART DR Warrtau Stinck MA DD 
Jatt (A}dn) DD (Hon Abin) Doct» ot 
Jaw DG (Hon Calcutta) 9 Vaeo Chancad or 
Caleutti University 1)c8 1930 Pump al 
Scottish Ghargh ¢ Wo wc smc P08 b 1827 
» Matzirct Macaslill d@ ct Rev Maur loch 
Micisl ill = Dingwall Beilu Aber tocn 
Vnivaisity Niw CMe 4 hnlwyh 
Marlin, Cnatveraty  Gottingon University 
Tiofessorot thls phy Dufh Goll pe Calcutta 
LW. Scottish Ghiauches College 1008 


Meamloa Indian Universities Co ngross 1 ou 
md 192) Dean of the Paculty of | Arts 
Calcutés Umiversity W927 Vace Chincelbor 
C leutte University Sth August 1028 to 4uz 
th 1930) Prmapal Scottish Church Colle 2 
Armee T1028 Puddicationys th Histoncalband 
th dternal Christ (1216) Panth ism and the 
Value ot date (1919) Phcosop hy und Christin 
thought (192.), Vedantie and Molen 
Thought (1928) Contiibut nn to Lacy 
ada OF Religion and Tthus fddress 

Piinelpals Tuusc Scottish Church College 
Calcutta 


VAKIL, Strpar Sra Roustow Jenavair Kr 


(1924), Aban Boahadu~ (1907), Kirst Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat (1911) Minwter in the 
Bombay Govt (1930) &@ Sept 1878 m 
Tchmini ¢ do of Dr DT) hothawali Civil 
Surgeon mtd Bombiv Medical Strvice 
Fave Gupuit Coll Ahmedabad Sinct 1001 
Managing Partner in Nowrop: Peston 4 Co 
Govt Salt Agenis Pimecr of Magnesium 
Chloride industry iu Indiv , President Dust 
Loval Board, tor many ycars mcamber of 
Ahmedibad Muni tpahty Dsit scout 
Commissioner hit« Officer Commanding D 

(oy 122 Bombay Ploners and Divisimal 


Ahmedibad Division, was member 


Imperial Legislative ‘Oouncil from 1913 


lb hay evtcnsivecly Sravclkd in Luroyean | 


VLLINKER, 


VLNKATASUBBA RAO, THE Hoy 


| VEN 
Superiatendant St John Ambulance Bngade - KATASWETA 
of | 
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countries, Chairman and Director of severa) 
industrial concerna and Railway Boards, 
hclped Government durmg the War in 
recruitment of comb:tants and non com- 
batants and was awarded medal and 
certificate by H CL Lord Willin,don First 
Class Magistrate independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911 Address. 
Ihe ‘ Roacrv,” Shahi Bag Ahmedabad 


VAUX, MaJorR HENLRY GEROGE, CSI (1928) 


CI1L (1921), MVO (1922) Mulitary Secre 
tary to the Governor of Bombay 8 1882 m 
Ihe Baroness kdna von Stockhausen 
(American), 1915 Educ 8t Lawrence School 
Joined the Army 1900 ADC to Governor of 
Victoria, 1908 11, A DC to Governor of Mad- 
ras, 1911 ADC to Governor of Bengal, 1912- 
14, Military Secretary to Lord Carmichael, 
1914-17 , Mil Secretary to Larl ot Ronaldshay, 
1917 22 Mil Secretary to Larl of Lyttcn, 
1922 Mil Secretary to Sir Geor.ze Lloyd, 
1922 23 Mit Secretary to Sir Leslie Wilson, 
1323 28 Mulhtary Secretary to Sir Fiederick 
Sykes since 1928 Address Government 
House Bombay 


SHRIKRISHNA GuUNaJl, BA, 
LLB (Bombay) J.P (19038) Holder of 
Certitcate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Lducation Irigity (1909) of the Honourable 
Socitty of Lincolns Inn, Bar at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909) 6 12 Apml 1868 m to 
Prabhavalibul, @ of Ruo Bahadur Makuod 
Ramchandir, Taxecutive Lnagr, Bombay. 
Ldue St Xaviers (College, Bomb? 
Wnrolled 19 pluader, High Court, Bombay, fu 
Januiry 1893, calle 1 to the Bur in June 1909 
In ;rominent practice in the Hizh Court at 
Lombav and cuuinal cour(s ot the Presidency. 
One of tho Commissioners appointed under 
the Dcfence of India Act t>? try culprits m 
Ahmedabid and Viramgam arson and murder 
case3, 1919, President, Tribunal of Appeal 
undcr City of Bontay Improvement Act, 
Sopt 1921 to Amu 19.3, Sccry P ? Hindu 
Gymhbhhana, 18971903 Publications Law 
of Gaming and Wuayerine and the Taw ot 
Compulsory Lind Acquisition 1nd Compensa 
tlon Address Ritan House, 420 Lamington 
Road (South) Pombay 


MR 
JUSTICE M VA BL Tudge, High Court, 
Madras b&b I18 July 1878 Educ _ Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College Waa 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 , Practised 
from 1903 1921 in partnership with Mr 
V Radhakrishnaiya under the name of 
Messrs Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish- 
nalya Hada large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court Liection 
Commissioner 1921 22, apptd to the Haigh 
Court Bench 17 Nov 192! President, 
Anandana Samajam, The Madras Seva 
Sadan Depressed Classes Mission Soeiety 
and Dist Scout Council Vice President, 
Provincial Scout Council Address Poven- 
sy, Nungambaukum, Madras 


CHALAPATI RUNGA, 
Rao BawaDurR, Mananasanh Sm Ba 
MaSabasan OF BoBBILI, 


Maharajah, 1900; 
Bobbili, 6 28 Aug 1862, Bdue.: 
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pevare® Ascended Gadi In 1881 
m., Royal Asiatic Soo.; Mcm of Madras 
Council, 1896, 1898, 1900, and 190%: First 
Native Mem. of Madras Excc. Council, 1910-11. 
Publications: Advice tothe Indian Aristo 
cracy, Hindu Religion, Diaries in Europe. 
Criticism on the Ramayany and the Ma 

bharata. Address Bobbili, Madras Presideucy 


VERNON, HAROLD ANSELM BELLAMY, 
First Member, Board of Revenue, Madras 
and Member, Council of State 6 12th 
Septemoer, 1874 m to Rhona Warrn 
Slade. Educ at Chiton Colleze and at 
Oxford Secretary to Board ot Revenue, 
Excise, Secretary, R.I M §Commifasfon 
Private Sccretary to Sir A Lawley MLA 
1926, AgenttoG G Madras States, Trivand- 
tum. Publications Notes on Italian Salt (a 
translation) Address. Adyar, Madras 


VERRIERLS, ALBERT CLAUDE, OI! E.: Joint 
Chicf Engineer (1920), P W.D. m 1899, Mibel 
Blanche, @ of the late Francis Moore Xdue 

St. Peter’s Coll Agra, Thomason Civil Engi 
neering Coll, Roorkee Ent P. W D, 1893 
Under-Secy. to Govt, P. W D, Naini 
Tal, 1911-14; Exe Eng, D hra Dun, 1015-16, 
Supdtg ng 1916-18 , Sanitary Eng, 1918: 
19 , Offg. C fet Engineer, United Provinces, 
1920 21 Address ; ‘‘ Dar-ul-Shafa’’, Lucknow. 


VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Rr. BEv. THEOTONIUS 
MANOEL RtBFiz0, DD,DCL ,B C. Bishort 
of San Thome de Mylapore since 1899 1929 
Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch the Last 
Indies sincu 1929 & Oporto 1859, Lduc 

Gregorian Uni, Rome Address Nova Gor 


VIJAXARAGHAVACHARYA, DIWAN BAHA 
DUR SIR, L K BL (1926) Vice Choirm in, 
Imperial Council of Agnicultural Research 
from 1929 ,b August, 1875 Educ Prosidency 
Colleg., Madris Jomed Provincial Service 
1898, Revenue Officcr, Madras Corporation 
from 1912 to 1917, Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue 191718 Director of Land 
Records 1918, Deputy Durector of Indu 
stries 191819, Diwan of Cochin 1919 22 
Collector and District Magistrate 1920 
Commissioner for India, British Lmpuir 
Exhibition, 192225, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 192 26, Director of Industries 
1026, also Director of Fisheries 1926 , openrd 
Canadian National Exhibition August 1926 
Member, Public Service Commussion, 1926 29 , 
Address Simla, 


VIRA VALA, DURBAR Sarl, bd 81 Jan 1878 
Ddue.* at Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Wing Master, Raykumar College, Adviser to 
the Thakore Saheb, Chuda, Deputy Political 
Agent, Palanpur, Manager, Lathi State, 
Dewan, Porbandar State, Dewan, Junagadh 
State. District Deputy Political Agent, Rewa 
Kantha up to Ist April 1927, Address 
Bagasra, Kathiawar. 


VISVESVARAYA, Sm 


MOKSHAGURDUM, 
K.C.1.E., D.Se., 


M.I.C.E., late Dewan 
of Mysore 06. 15 Sept. 1861. Edue. Ocntral 
Coll., Bangalore, and Ooll.of Science, Poona 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt Eng, 1903, retired from Bombay 
Govt Service, 1908 Apptd Sp Consulting 
Eng to Nizams Govt 1909, Ch Eng and 
Sec, PW and Ry Depts, Govt. of Mysore. 


Life 


WACHA 
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1909 , Dewan of Mysore 19121918 Chairman 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay) 1921-22, Memkr New Capital 
Enquiry Committee Delhi, 1922, Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombsy Municipal Cor- 
papel ta 1924 Chairman, Indian Kconomic 

nquiry Committee (1 ppointed by the Govern- 
ment of India) 1925 Memlxr Bombiy Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of Indla) 1926 ‘Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensivily Publication ‘' RKecons- 
tructing India” (P 8 King& son, Ltd, 
London) Address Uplands, Hizh Ground, 
Bangalore. 


VOUCEMSN GLORGF WILLIAM, M Inst 


E, Chief Lnginecr and Representative in 
India of Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners, 
Consulting and Charterod Civi] Dngineers of 
Wo-tminster, Lagland, b 27th March 1873. 
m 1923 Anna Maude West Edu Dulwich 
Colleze and Kings College, Tondon Member 
cf the Lnginecring Institute of Canada 
Member of the American Society of Civil 
Lingineers Member of thfe International As- 
sociation of Navigation Congresse.. Was 
engiged on the construction of the Manche+ 
ter ship Canal Graving Docks work 14 & 15, 
Portsmouth Jockyard, the Jondon Under- 
ground Railways the Bermuda Dockyard 
Lxtension for the 4dmfiralty and the Bcer- 
muds De ences for the War Office, Docks 
and Drelging in Havana Harbour, Cuba; 
Railways in Great Britain and Amejica otc, 
Has reported on Harbour, Railway, Hydro 
Klectric and other engineering projects in 
various parts of the world. Clubs. Royal 
Societies, London, Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club. Address 41, Nicol Road, Bombay. 


VOLKERS, ROBERT CHARLES FRANOI8, O.1.E , 


Sec., Rallway Poard 1907 13, Accountant, 
Address ° Calcutta. 


Sir DINSHA EDULII, Kt, JP, a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920), 
Menber, Bombay Leg Council (1915-16) 
and of Imperial Le Council, 1916-20 
Vember, Council of State (1920); Member 
of the firm of Messrs Morarji Goculdas & 
Co. Agents Morar}i Gokuldas 8 & W. Co., 
Ltd and Sholapur S & W Co, Itd , ex- 
Director, Ihe Central Bank of India 
Director Berar Co (1928) and Dircctor the 
Sundia Navigition Company 6 2 Aug 1844 
m 1860 but widower since August 1888 Educ 
Liphinstone Coll Bombay , in Cotton Indus- 
try, since 1874, for 30 yeirs Bombay Mun 
Corpn (President 190102), for 41 years, 
Mem , Bombay Millowners Association Com- 
mittee since 1889 and Presid nt fn 1917 and 
Member Bombay Imp Trust since {ts forma- 
tion in 1898 upto1919 Pres of 17th National 
Congress Calcutta 1901, and of Belgaum 
Prov Conference, 1894 gave evidence before 
Royal Commission on Indian expenditure in 
1897, Trustee of LEiphinstone Coll ; also 
ex-Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau, was Gen Sec, Indian National 
Congress for 18 years from 1894 Trustees of 
Vie Jubilee echnical Institute since 1902 
and Hon See from 1909 to 1923, President, 
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Western Indi. Liberal Association from 1919 27 
Was Sccretary, Bombay Presidency Associa 
tion from 1885 to 1915 and President from 
1915 to 1918 Was President of the First 
Bombay Provinclal Liberal Conference in 
1922, ia (hairman and ‘Lrustee of Peoples 
Irec Reading Room and Library since 1917 
Publications Pamphlets on Ind Finance, 
Currency and kconomics, Agricultural Condi 
tion of India, Railways, Currency, Tem ce, 
Military Expendsture, etc ; formerly large 
contributor to leading Indlan newspapers 
and journals for 45 years , from 18765 also 
published Wistory of Share 8 tion, 
1863 64, Life of Premchand Roychand ; Life 
of J N. Tata, the Rise and Growth of the 
i Tht Ag Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1800-76). Address 
7iji House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 


WADIA, Bomand Jausuty, MA, LLB 
(Unty of Bombay) Bar-at-Law 6 4 Aug 
1881 =m ttanbai Hormusji Wadia and 
subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chinoy of 
Secunderabad Educ St Xavier's College, 
Bombay and at the Inner lemple, London 
for the Bar, 1904-6 was Principal, Govt 
Law College Bombay 1919192) Acting 
Pulanc Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
fortwo months from 6th June 1928 and 
agin from Januiry to October 1929 and from 
Iet Feb to Ovtober 1930 Address Quetti. 
Termec Chowpatty Bombay 


WADIA, O N., OF B (1019); Millowner. 6 | 
1860. Educ. : King’s Coll, London Jolned | 
his father’s firm, 1888 Chairman, Bombay 
Millownere’ Association (1918). Address 
Pedder House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 


WADIA, Jauserzt ARDaseEn, J.P., 1000 
Merchant. 6. 81 Oct. 1857. Hdue.: Elphin- 
stone Sch aad Ooll and rerved pantie 
ship in Dickinson Akrold & Co. of don , 
Promotor and Director of Cotton and othe, 
industrial conoerns; Momber of Bombay 
Mun Corpn, trom 1901-1921 Puddeedtrons 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects 


so two phicts t closing of 
@ Minta. Addrese: Whilderness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


WADIA, Stk NUSSEEWANJEE Nowrogsi r, K B 
B,CIE,MIME,JP, Millowne: 6, 30 May 
*878 m Evylene Clara Powell Educ 8t Aa 
vier’s College Chairman of the Laer Pal 
owners’ Association 1911 and 1925. Address. 
Strachey Howse, Pedder Road, Bombay 


WADIA, PESTOXJ! ARDESHEE, M. A , Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay. b 16 Dec 1878. Educ... Elphinstone 
Oollege, Bombay ublvcations . The 
Philosophers and the French Revolvtion 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage 
faquiry into the Principles of Theosophy, 
Tha Wealth of India , Money and the Money 

are igs in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 


History of India, <dddreee Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
WALI MAHOMED HUGSARALLY, KHAN 
Bawadur, B.A,, LL.B, 900 of the late Hon’bie 
Khan Bahadur H y Bey 


Effendi, Tur- 
kish Consul and Fousder of the Sind Madrea- 
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sah tul-Islam, Karachi! was Member, Legisintive 
Assembly and Fellow, Bombay University, 
Retired Dpty. Collector, is Special First 
Class Magistrate and Landed Proprietor, 
b & Dec 1860. Widower. due.: 
Elphinstone College and Govt. Law School 
Bombay. Served Govt. in various depart- 
ments for $3 years retiredin i915 Address 
sage Villa, McNiel Road, Frere Town, 
arachi, 


WALKER, Grorae Lovts, Solicitor and Notary 
Public, Partner, Messrs Little and Co, 
Registrar of the Diocese of Bombay, b 25 
September, 1879 m to Agnes Muriel Porter, 
d of Col BR 8S Porter, Dy Lieutenant of 
County of Lancaster Edue Liverpool College. 
War Service, France and Belgium 4th Aug. 
1914 to November 1919 promoted Lieut -Col 
REA Retired, 1921, Address Bycuilla Club, 


WALLACE, THs Hon. Mu. Justion Epwarp 
Hamuton, MA (Glas), BA (Oxon ) 
Judge, High Court, Madras 6.18 May 1873 
m Anna Richmond Miller Loudon Educ 
High School, Glasgow, Glasgow Univ ;: 
Balliol Coll, Oxford Passed C8, 1895. 
Sersed in Madras Presiaency since 1806 Judge 
of Chief Court, Mvsore State, 1912-12. 
Address Cathedral Gardens, Madras. 


WAIWYN, REAR ADMIRAL HUMPHREY 
THOMAS, (B, DSO, Fiag Officer Command- 
{ng Royal Indian Marine, Bombay 6 25th 
January 18798, 2nd¢_ of te Col 
J  Walwyn, Crofty Bwia, Monmouth 
m 1912 Eileen Mary van Straubenzee, one 
s kKdue H M 8 Britannia, Dartmouth 
Went tosea in H M S Camperdown, Janu- 
arv 1895, qualified as Gunnery Lieut 1904 
and obtained the hgerton Memorial Prize, 
Gunnery Lieut of H M § Drake under 
Prince Fouls, HMMS Superb, Neptune, 
(ommander 1912, H M 8 Warspite, 1915 17 
(D SO), Capt 1916, in command deatroyer 

otillas and Senior Officer Mediterranean 
Destroyers 1023, Director of Guonery Divi 
sion, Naval Staff, Admiraltv, 1924 26 , Naval 
ADC tothe King 1927, Flag Officer Com- 
manding Royal Indian Marine Bombay 1928 
Address Admurals House, Bombay 


WANKANER, Captain His HIGHNESS MAHARA- 
Na SHRI SIR AMARSINEJI, Ral SABEB OF, 
K.C1LE 0b. 4 Jan 1870; 8. 1881. Hdue.; 
Rajkumar Cojl. State bas area of 417 sq. 
miles, and population of $6,824. Salute, 11 
guns, Address > Wankaner, Kathiawar. 


WARD, COLONEL HENRY CHARLES SWINBUENE, 
CITB (1920), OBE (1919) and Serbian 
Order of White Eagle (1917) ,6 12 June 1879 
Educ Winchester and Sandhurst, Com- 
mission , 1918, Joined 2nd Bengal cers, 
1901, Staff College, 101112, War 
Afghan operations, "1919, @80°% and Divi 

0 ons, , 

sion commanded 2nd Lancers, 1921 22; 
AAG, Army Headquarters, 1922 23 Direc- 
ensions, AH Q , 1023 25, A A. 
and Q MG CP, District, 1925-26, A G 

Command H Q , 1926-27, 
let April 1027 ,apptd Chief of Staff, Bho 
lat April 1927, Army Member, Bhopal State 
, ist May 1928. Address Bhopal, 
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WATHEN, FREDERICK BLURT, M.B.E., V.D. 
Member of the Institute of Transport ; 


Agent to M. & 8. M. Railway, 1928 ; d. June 
12, 1877. m. Dec. 16, Pda Louisa Walker. 
hool, London, Joined 
Rastern Bengal Railway, 22nd August 1898 ; 
Madras Traffic 
afterwards Secretary to Agent, 
appointed Deputy Traffic 
r. After amalgamation of Southern 
Railways in 1908, 
pointed District Traffic Superintendent 
(Madras 

acted 
Conference 
nager, M. & 


Educ.: 8t. Paul's 


Railway, as Asstt. 
Manager ; 
subsequently 


1902, 


poepree and Madras 


Phe Amalgamated system 
anil Southern Mahratta Railway) ; 
Aasocial to Indian Railwa 

on 1911; Dy, Traffic 
S. M. Railway eneral Traffic Manager, 
M. & 8. M. Railway, 
Committee, Ind 
Association, November 1921 to March 1923 
Chairman of Madras Port Trust, 1928 


Hon. Colonel and Commandant of the M. & 
Rifies, Auxiliary Force, India. 
Teynampet. Madras, 


WATSON, ALFERD HENKY, Editor, Stalesman' 


M. Railwa 


Address: “ trevor,”’ 


Calcutta. b. 1874. m. Isabella Morland Beck, 


d.1927 Edue. Rutherford College. London 
Editor, Neweastls Leader 1895-1902, News 


Editor, Westminster Gazette, 1903-8, Manager, 
1909-1921, Editor,1 921. Editor, the 

ications : 
Tariff Questions and the Meat Trust. Address: 
Stateman Office, Calcutta. 


WATSON, Sim CHARLES CUNINGHAM, K.C.I.E.- 
(1929), C.8.1. Se ace ee ms Secretary 
Foreign and Politicta ee Government 
of India; b. 1874. m. i012 yilis Marion, d. 
of A. Field, Hove, Sussex, Educ. : Edinburgh 
Univ; Christ Church, Oxford. Entered 
I C8., 1897; Asstt. Collr., Poona, 1898-1901 ; 
Political Agent in Kathiawar, 1901-3; Firat 
Asstt. to the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana, 19048, Private 
Secretary to . KK, the Governor of 
Bombay, 1909-12; Secretary, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 

Departments, 1912-14; 


Ajmer, 1915-16 ; Det puty 
Government of Indis Political Department, 
1916-17; Political 
States, 1917-21 : Political A 
the Governor-General ‘in Ra: 
Ag. Resident, Mysore, : 
Western India States, 1924- 93. Address : The 
Foreign Office, gimla. 

WATSON, HERBERT es ete D.Se. (Lond.), 
F.1.C., M.I. Chem. E. Fellow of University 
Coll. London, ress pore of General Chemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science. db. 1886. m. 1917 
Miss M. K. Edue.: eee 


Rowson. 
Coll., London, Berlin, Geneva and Cambridge 


Universities. Asstt. Prof., Indian Institute of 
Scfence, 1911, apptd. Praf. of General repens 
try in 1916. "Publications : Numerous 
pe llores Chemistry and allied su 

ess: Indian Institute of Science, He al: 
Bangalore. 


WAZIR HASAN, Tus Hon. Mr. J0srior, be hci 


LL. B., Chief Pest of Oudh. EBdue - 


Pe A BE , Balha; Moir Central 


liege, Allahabad ; M [, A, 0. College, Aligarh. | 


1916 ; Chairman, Traffic 
Railway Conference 


Papers on 


WHITTY, JOHN TaRLTON 


WHITWORTH, CHARLES 


Political and Judicial 
Commissioner, 
Secretary, 


nt, re Rajputana 
to Secre- 


tary of State for India, 1921: re Agent to WILES, GILBERT, M.A. 
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Joined the Lucknow Bar in 1003 ; 

All-India Moslem League from 1912-19 ; 
instrumental in bringing about Hindu-Moslem 
Pact of 1916 ; appointed Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh in 1920, and Chief Judge of Oudh, 


February 1980. Address: Lucknow. 


WEBSTER, Joun EpWARD, OC.8.1., 0.1.E., 


I.C.8., Commar , Surma Valley, Assam, since 
1912, d, Ranchi, 8 Sept. 1871 Educ.: Ohar- 
terhouse ; Trinity Hall Hall Cam. Ent, LOS., 
1801. Address: 


WEIR, MAJOR-GENERAL G.A., C.B., O.M.G., 


D.S 0. General Officer Commanding Bombay 
District. b. 1st Dec. 1876, m. 1917. Ma , 
Irene, d. of Robert More, Woodsgate ace, 
Bexhill, Educ: Harrow: Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Capt. (1902), Major (1912) ; served 
South Africa, 1899-1901 (despatches ‘twice) ; 
Queen’s Medal 4 Clasps: aoe War, 
1914-18 (wounded), yi tches D. 8S. O., 
Bt.-Lt.-Col. and Col, cer of St. Maurice 
and 8st. Lazarus: se de Guerre avec 
pales Commandant, uitation School and 
nspector of Cavalry, 922-26. Address: 
Bombay District Headquarters, Assaye 
Bullding, Colaba. 


were ORe: Rt. Brv. F., see Oaleutta, Bishop 


ware, Mayor ree eee hid 
Asst. Dir Gen., I.MLS ) 
ie ; Sanitary Oommsr., Govt. of y Indie 


imla, Address: clo Grindlay, & Oo., Bombay. 


O.LE. : 6 Com- 
milasioner, Musaffarpur. EHdue ; Clifton Coll,, 
New Coll., Oxford ; Univ. Coll., London, Ent. 
1.0.8., 1898, Address: Muzaffarpur. 


STANLEY, C.1LE, 
peel) Chief Mining are . the Govt. of 
ndia (Railway Dept.). 0. June 1880, 
Attached to Mining Dept., N orth- Western 
Railway, 1900-12; Aast. Coal Supdt., Indian 
Btate Railways, 1913-14; lent to G.1.P, Rly, 
1914-17; Officlated as Minin Engineer an 
Technical Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-20; 
Apptd. Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, 
1921; Member, Indian Committee, 
1925; Presdt., ‘Indian Coal Grading Board, 
1927- 28-99. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta, 


(Cantab.), C.LE, 
(1926) ; Cc. 8.1. (1931). Financial Secretary to 
Government of Bom y. 6, 25 March 1880, 
m. Winifred Mary Pryer. Educ. : Perse 
School and 8. Cath. College, Cambridge. Joined 
1.C.8. in India, 1904 ; Asst. Collector and Asst, 
Political Agent : Supdt., Land Records, 1910; 
‘Asst. Collr. and Co ector 1916-17 ; Chatrman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22 oy 
enire Department, 1923; Secy. 

rtment, since 1923; President, Bombay 

Society, since 1926. Address : Secretaria 

Bombay. 


pers WILKINSON, Hecoror ae C.L.E. 


(1927) ; 1.C.8., ae sa gg 

gong. Ae March 1 1888. m, Theodora 

tree. Edue.:  cultton and ene College, 
ord. Entered Indian 


Oxi Service in 
1912 and to Bengal. "Pitvate Secre- 
tary to H. E. the paves of Bengal, 1922-27, 


Address ; Chittagong, Ben ’ gal, 
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Who’s Who in India. 


WILLIAMS, Georex Beanssy, M, Inst.0, £., WILLIS, Mayor-GengekaL EDWaRD HENRY, 
I. 


MEcg. E., F, BR. Ban. I., F.R.G. 8., 
pelt of Council, Institution of 
es (India), Ste Chiet Engineer, Public 
Health: Department, Bengal ting 
zaelnes b. 7 April 1872; m. Dorothy Maud, 
d. of E. Thorp of Cheadle Hulme, Che- 
shire. Educ.; Clifton vate 
Mr. James Mansergh, F.B.8., 
C.E., 1891; 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks ; 
dent ’ Engineer-1n-Charge, Whitby 
works; Served 8. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst, District Engineer, Im 
rial Military’ meade i Pers, Asstt. to 


Resi- ; 


G. B. Strachan, M. Inst. O.E., 1902-08. 
(‘ro don Waterworks Shrewsbury Water- 
wor Consulting Engineer to Colonial 


Office, ‘1006-08; Nairobi Drainage and Water 
works, Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty ecb). e Works, &c., 
Sanitar Engineer, Bengal (1 designed 
nearly Z00 schemes of water supp ys drainage 
ond sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jheria, Gaya, Hoozhly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Monghyr 
Comilla, neegunge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Cooch-Behar waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. Publications: Sewage disposal in 
India and the East; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three " editions) ; s Practical 
coon Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
Kk, Journal, 1909, ‘* Rainfall or 

ales,”” Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and et in India, “Hingineer, a 


1922 ; BRecen ate See San 

Xin neering in ‘Bengal ublic Health in Tad FA 
TXth Century ” February 1928, &c. 

dae 28 Victoria Street, Westminster 

8. W. 30 Hill Street, S. W. Tower House, 

Calcutta ; and United Service Club, Calcutta. 


WILLIAMS, OAapt. HERBERT ARMSTRONG, 
D.8.0., I.M.8. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital, since 1907, 6.11 Feb. 
1875. Address: Goneral Hospital, Rangoon. 


WILLINGDON, 1st EARL oF, cr. 1931, 18T 
VISCOUNT, c7, 1924; 18T BARON OF RATTON, 
er, 1910; FREEMAN F REEMAN-THOMAS, 
G.C.8.1. (1918) ; G.C.M.G. (1926); GC.I1.E, 
(1918); G.B.E, (1917); Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, 1031. 6. 12 Sept. 1866; 
s, of Frederick Freeman Thomas and Mabel. 
d. of 1st Viscount Hampden: m. 1892. Hon. 
Marie Adelaide, (C.I., G.B.E., cr. 1924). d. of 
1st Marl Brassey; one son. A.D.C. to Lord 
Brassey when Governor of Victoria, 1895; 
M.P. (L.) Hastings, 1900-1906 ; Bodmin 
Division of Cornwail, 1906-1910. Junior Lord 
of Treasury, 1005-1912; J P.; Governor of 
Bombay, 1913-1919; of Madras, 1919-1924; 
was prevent as Delegate for India at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924; 
Chairman of the Delegation from the Boxer 
Indemnity Committee which visited China, 
Jan.-July, 1926; Major, Sussex Imperial 
Yeomanry ; Lord-in-Waiting to H. M, 
plies tae of Canada. 1926-1930; 
speointed Governor-General and Viceroy ot 
1931. <dddrees : Viceroy's House, 

Delhi ‘and Simla, 


Asst. on York Main Drainage - 
Water- . 


WOOD, Sip JOHN BARRY 


C.B. nak -&. (1917) ; Technical Adviser. 
R.A., Ind 5th Sept. 1870. Edue.: at 
Path. Commissioned Royal Military Academy, 
1890 ; CCominaedal Sith Battery, R.F.A. 
(Lahore Division), 1914; Commanded 78th 
Brigade R.F.A. (17th Division), 1915; C.B.A. 
12th Division, 1916-17; 17th Corps, 1917-18, 
Address ; Army Headquarters, Simla. 


WILLIS, Con. Sin GEORGE HENRY, KT, (1928), 


C,.L.E. (1018) M.V.O., (4th) 1911, MI. Mech. E., 


M.I.E. (ind.) Master curity Printing 
India. b, 21 Oct. 1875; Edue.: St. Paul's 
Sch., London: R. M. A., Woolwich R.E., 


1895 ; Major, 1914, Lt.-Col., 1921.; Col., 1925. 
Arrived India, 1900: De puty Mint Master, 
1907: Master of the Mint. October 1915 to 
February 1926. Past President of Council 
Institution of Engineers (Ind.), m. 1900, 3, 
daughters. Addresa: Caxton House, Nasik 
Road, G. I. P. Railway. 


WILSON-JOHNSTON, Josera, B.A., 


C.LE. 

ie Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911), C.B. 

(1918), I.C.8., Administrator, Nabha. 3d:. 

oT June 1876. m. ‘Helen J.M. Campbell. Educ. 

Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. Address. 
Nabha, Punjab. 


WINTERBOTHAM, GEOFFREY LEONARD, B.A. 


(Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
& Co., b. 7 Oct. 1889. m. Hilda, youngest d. 
of D. Norton, C,S.I. Edue. : Malvern Coll. 
and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge. Busi- 
ness in India since i912: apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bomhay, 1926; Member, Legisla- 
tive Council], Bombay, 1926-27 : Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927. Presi- 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1929. 
President, Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon 1929, Address: Monte 
Rosa, Dady Sett Hill, Bombay 6. 


K.C.I.B., K.0.V.0., 
C.8.1., Resident in Kashmir, 5. 1870. m. 1896, 
Ada Elizabeth, @. of G.A. Stack, I.E.8, Educ 
Marlborough; Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent, 
1.0.8., 1804. Under-Sec. to "Govt. of India, 
Forelgn Dept., 1899-1903; 1st Assist. in 
Baluchistan, 1903 ; Dy. Sec., Foreign Dept., 
1906-10 ; Resident, "Indore, 1912; Pol. Sec., 
Government of India, 1914-22, Address: 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 


YAIN, THE HON. SiR LEE AR. Ki-H. Bar-at- 


w, M. L.C, Ex-President, Rangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests. b. April 1874, Educ,: Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address: :—Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 


YOUNG, GERARD MAOKWorRTH, M.A., C.I.E. 


(1929), F.R.G.8., I.C.8., Army Secretary. 
Government of India since 1926. bd. 1884, 
m. 1916 Natalie, d. of the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
Walker Hely-Hutchinson, P.C., @.C.M.G. 
Educ. : Eton and King's College, Cambridge. 
Appointed Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab, 
1908 ; Under-Secretary to the Punjab Govern- 
ment, 1913 ; Under-Secretary, Home a rp 
ment, Government of India, 1916-10 ; Military 
Department, India Office, 1919-20; Deputy 
Commissioner of Delhi. Address: Delhi 
and Simla, 
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The Calendars. 


A {ul} Calendar will be found at che beginning 
ot this book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use in India. 


The Jewwh Calendar is in accordance with 
the system arranged A.D. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,760 years and 3 months betore the beginning 
of the Christian Era; the year is Luni-solar. 


The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 a.p The months are Lunar, 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1931. 





The Fash year was derived from a combina- 
tlon of the Hejira and Samvat years by toe 
order of Akbar; it 1s Luni-solar. The Bengals 
year seems ciso to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made It lose 11 days each year. 


The Samvat era dates from 67 B.0., and ia 
Luni-solar. The months are divided into two 
fortuights —suds, or bright, and badz, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the datey of the civil days given in our 
cilendars, 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). Hindu. 
Jamshedi Naoroz Maich 21 Mahar Sankranti .. .. January 14 
Avan Jashan Apuil 15 Holi(2nd day) .. March 4 
Adar Jashan oe May 14 Rama want es 5 28 
Zirthost no Diso June 15 | Cocoinut Day is .. August 27 
Gatha Gahimbars .. .. September 5 Gohul Ashtim: —.. »-» September = § 
Pirst New Year is 7&8 onned laa and 
amvatsari : ‘is 15 
K ee ee 15 ae 
Le ad ° " Dassera «es ee Octobor £0 
Parsee (Kadmi). Div ull ce ie »» November 9 & 10 
‘ 16 
na pes March - Jewish. 
Jamsnedl Naol1oz . ” “= Pesach = a Apu) 26 8 
Adar Jashan ‘ . April 14 
Shabuoth .. nr -» Muay 22 
Zarthost-no-Diso May 16 
isthe Gaiabh ear 647 Lishtbe wb ee July 23 
eee ee ee “Sue | Rosh Hoshana (ist day) .. September 12 
New ear é » 
Kippur (2nd day) a ‘3 21 
Khordad Sal es - 14 
Sukkoth (1st day) ae ey 26 
med Sunni). 
Mahomedan ( ) Jain. 
Pe ix 
oe . ah = nen ji 4 Chutiasud15 . April 2 
haa mea ae ai . Shravan Vad 12 to 30 
Babri-Id os o Apu 29 and Bhadarva Sud 3). St ptember 10, 11, 
Muharram .. Si .. May 28 & 29 12,414 
Id-c-Milad . July 28 Pajushan, Bhadarva Sud 5 16 
Mahim Fair (Bombay City Kartik Sud 15 a" .» November 25 
only) i as -»- December 24 i 
Christian. 
Mahomedan (Shiah). 

. . ‘S ah) New Year .. oe .» January 1 
Shahadat-i-Hazrat Ali .. Fcbruary 10 Day following New Year .. , 2 
Ramzan-Id ee ee ee 9? 20 & 21 Good Friday i ie April 3 
Bakri-Id ae ee ee April 99 Easter - 23 st a 35 4 & 6 
Muharram ., .. .. May 28&29/| Christmas .. .» «. Dec. 24, 25, 26, 
Shahadat-e Imam Hasan... July 15 28, 29 & 30 
Id-e-Milad oe gy 28 New Year's [ve .. ae és 31 


— ( iiiadieniiente Neonat 


NOTE.—If any of the Mahomedan holidays 
the Mahomedan servante of Government may be 


—=—_ 


notified above do not fallon the day notified, 
granted a sectional holiday on the day on which 


the holiday 1s actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notified. 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 
1931. 1987 
Mahomedan. April 18 .. Bysack ..  .. 81 
1931: 1549. May 3 .» Bysack .. . Bl 
January | -» Shaban .. eer at — = Jeshtha .. - 81 
e 1 Jeshtha .. -- Bl 
January 21 .- Ramzan... a | Jae 17 Asad first $1 
February 20 .- Shuwal . a ‘ 
March 21 .. —Zil-kaideh a tat _ Asad first = «. B1 
April 20 .. Til-hyeb .. y | July 16 Asad second =... S 1 
May 29 .. Moharram sD UY 30 Asad second =... BIL 
August 14 Sawan .,. - Sl 
August 29 Sawun .. . Bl 
1951. 1550. September 13 Bhad arva . 81 
June 18 .. Safar .. 1 | September 27 Bhadarva - Bl 
July 18 . Rubbrul-Awwal, 1; Ocbober = 12 Azo 81 
August 16 Rubbis-us-Sanee. 1 | October = 27 Aso _ Bl 
September 14 Jamadi-ul-A wall. 1 
October 14 Jamadi-ul-Sanee. 1 Apat: 1988. 
November 12 Rajab . 1. November 10 Kartick .. » $1 
December 11 . Saban .. . 1| November 26 .» Kartik .. . Bl 
December 22 .» Shaban .. . 1 {| December 10 - Magsar . §1 
December 31 Saban 21 | December 25 Magsar .. .. Bl 
December 31 -. Magsar .. -» BT 
1951. er 1337. Telegu & Kanarese. 
January 1 .. Pous.. . 16 (S=Sudee, B=Budee.) 
January 16 -. Magh ; 1 
February 13 .. Falgoon .. ‘ 1 aot: 1479. 
March 15 Choitro .. .. 1|January 4 -. Pushyam . § 
January 18 -» Pushyam . B 
1931. 1338 February 2 Magham 8 
April 14 .. Boysack .. y | February 17 Magham  B 
May 15 .. Jolstro .. 1 | March 4 Palgunam -- B 
June 16 .. Ashad 1 March 19 Palgunam -. B 
July 1? .. Srabun 1 1931. 1480. 
August =618 4. Bhadro 2 apr 2 Chitram .. .. 8 
September 18 .. Assin : 1 April 18 Vaishahham 8 
October 18 .» Koruick .. 6. 1! May 7 ViekebaGe, 20 8 
November 17 .» Aughraum 1 May 31 Jyoshtom s 
December 17 .. Pow... . ane 16 J : 
December $1 .. Pous.. oo 1S sohtn ae 
June 30 Adika Ashadam.. 8 
Samvat. July 15 . Ashadam .. B 
July 20 -« NijaAshadam .. 8 
(S=Sudee, B=Budee.) August 18 aa Ashadam .. B 
1931. 1987. August 28 . Sravanam ia | 
January 1 .- Pou .. -- 31/| September 12 . Sravana .. B 
January 5 .. Pous -. B1 | September 26 -. DBhadrapadam .. 8 
January 19 -. Magh ‘. 81 | October 11 Bhadrapadam .. B 
February 4 .. Magh -- B1| October 26 .. Ashwigam 8 
February 18 +. Fagoon .. » S81 | November 9 -- Ashwigam - B 
Maroh 1 -. Fagoon .. ». B1! November 25 .» Nartikam  & 
March 20 -» Chaitra . -> 81; December 9 -- Kartikam  B 
April 3 ee Chaitra .. -» B1{ December 24 -» Margiairam 8 
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Tamil-Malayalam. 
1031. 1106. 1931. 1107 
January 1 Margoli-Dhanusu. 13 August 17 Avani-Chingam.. 1 
January 14 That-Makaram .. 1 September 17 Pooratasi-Kauol 1 
February 12 Mars-Kumbham = 1 | Qetober 17 Aippasl-Thulam . 1 
March = 1 Panguni Meenum 1) November 16 Kartikal-Brishchi- 
April 14 Chittrai-Mesham. 1 kam .. aa, CL 
May 14 Vaikasi-Vrishabhar: 1 | Dece nlinr 16 Margali-Dhanusu. 
June 15 Aum-Mithunam .. 1] December 31 Margall.Dhanusi!, 16 
1 


Tuly 16 


Adi-Karkatam .. 
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BABU PICHE LAL IN EUROPE. 


By THe AuTuor or ‘* WaRLIKE SNIPS AND SNAPS.” 

Few writers have succeeded so well in caricaturing without 
offence the idiosyncrasies and inconsistencies of the average 
Indian. Babu Piche Lal is one of the most humorously 
delightful figures in modern fiction. Europeans and Indians 
alike will find his eccentricities most entertaining. 


Price: Rs. 2. By V.PP. Rs. 2-6-0. 


WORKS BY B.G. STEINHOFF. 


A BOOK OF POEMS 
Price: Re. 3. By VPP. Rs. 3-6.0. 


The Temple of Devi and other Poems 
Price: Rs.3. By V.P.P. Rs. 3.6.0. 


COGITATA ET VISA 
Price: Rs. 2. By V.P.P. Rs. 2-4-0, 
Each book contains an unusually good collection of poems 


possessing a delightful charm, some of which will very much 
appeal to students. _A series worth possessing. 


CRICKET AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 
By E. H. D. Sewe.t, M.c.c. 


A book of instruction on India’s King of Games, written in 
an interesting style by the man who taught Jack Hobbs (the 
world’s greatest batsman) to bat. Will be found equally 


interesting to beginner and accomplished player. 
Cricketers and would-be cricketers read this book and 


acquire knowledge from one of the most successful coaches 
of this great game. 
Price Re. 1-8. - ~ -  ByV.P. P. Rs. 1-12. 


Bennett, Coleman & Co., Ltd., 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“SOME TENNIS DON’TS.” 
By MAJOR E. C. CHESNEY. 


An admirable book for tennis enthusiasts. It deals with 
the numerous faults common with the average club player in 
this great game and explains in the most pleasing manner 
how these are to be met and overcome. Foreword by 
e oh England who advises all Gymkhana players to read this 

ook. 


Price: Re. 1-8. By V.P.P. Re. 1-12. 


‘KIDDIES AND GROWN-UPS TOO.” 
By MOMOS. 
Author of ‘‘ The Ladies of Mahableshwar.” A _ book of 
charming verse in this author's best style. 
Price: Rs. 2-0. By V.P.P. Rs. 2-4. 
LADIES OF MAHABLESHWAR. 
By MOMOS. 


A witty collection of poems bound to please all who know 
the ways of Bombay Hill Stations. 


Price: Rs. 2. By V.P.P. Rs. 2-4. 


COMPANIONS. 
FEATHERED, FURRED AND SCALED. 
By C. H. Donan, F.Z.S. 

Being a collection of true stories of wild animals, birds 
and reptiles in captivity and some “* Nature Stories "’ with 15 
Illustrations from photographs, suitable for children as well as 
for grown-ups. 


Price: Rs.2-8. By V.P.P. Rs. 2-14. 


Bennett, Coleman & Co., Ltd., 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 
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WORKS BY 
C. A. Kincaip, C.V.O., U.C.S. (Retired). 
THE HINDU GODS. 


An interesting treatise on this very absorbing topic. 


Price Re. 1-0 - - - By V.P.P. Re. 1-3. 


OUR HINDU FRIENDS. 


A charming little book giving a clear presentation of the 
Hindu fraternity. I lustrated. 
Price Re. 1-14 : & - By V.P.P. Rs. 2-2. 


OUR PARSEE FRIENDS. 


A Brochure giving a concise authoritative account of the 
history, religion and customs of the Parsee race. 


Price Re. 1-0 - - - By V.P.P. Re. 1-3. 


—~ 


THE WOMEN OF THE AJANTA CAVES. 
(Third Edition.) 


By W. E. GLapstone SoLomon. 


A fascinating treatise of one of India’s great monuments 
of the past. Will give pleasure and interest to archeologists, 
artists, students, visitors and travellers. 


Price Re. 1-0 ~ - - By V.P.P. Re. 1-4. 


Bennett, Coleman & Co., Ltd. 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SIMLA PAST AND PRESENT. 
By E. J. Bucx, C.B.E. 


A. fascmating history of Simla copiously illustrated and 
bristling with anecdotes. A valuable book of absorbing interest. 


Price Rs. 15-0 - - - By V.P.P. Rs. 16-0. 
RACKETS IN INDIA. 
By Cotonet A. R. WINSLOE. 


Press Opinion. 


** Colonel Winsloe is well-known as a player and as an en- 
thusiast, wherever rackets is played in India. In “* Rackets in India” 
he cives a short history of the game in India, notes on the tour- 
naments and Indian Markers and the results of championships 
and tournaments from their inception in different parts of India. 
Most important are the chapters devoted to racket balls, rackets 
and courts, their preservation and the way to look after them. 
The greatest enemy of the game of rackets is its cost, and Colo- 
nel Winsloe gives most practical advice how the price of playmg 
the game may be kept down. The map showing places with 
racket courts is interesting and, to rackets players visiting or 
resident in India, of extreme importance. The book is dedi- 
cated to Major-General S. H. Sheppard, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


who has written a foreword to it.” 


—"* The London Times Literary Supplement.” 
Price Rs. 5-0 - - - By V.P.P. Rs. 5-8. 


HBennett, Coleman & Co., Ltd. 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 





